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The Builders’ 


OURSELVES. 


the Specimen Issue of 
‘THe BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” 
which was widely circulated 
through the country, the 
pS! purpose of the new profes- 
sional paper was concisely but soundly 
promulgated. Our promises are ful- 
filled, and the fulfilment is here before 
the world of Architecture and Building. 
Since the Specimen was _ published, 
many things have been determined. 
We print on much better—and much 
more expensive—paper. Our illustra- 
tions are more costly, and come one 
step nearer to the standard 
we aim at, and the sixteen 
pagesof letterpress matter, 
which we give for one 
penny, is good literature, 
well handled, and finely 
printed. 

We need hardly seek to 
emphasize the mode of our 
introduction. The excel- 
lence of our columns com- 
mands the support of the 
professional public, and 
our modest price — the 
world subduing PENNY— 
will take us high upon the 
crested wave of success 
into seas hitherto unsailed 
by the existing professional 
press. Of that press, or a 
portion of it, we have the 
profoundest respect. Its 
academic profundity in- 
spires a deal of reverence, even if its 
profundity is too much for the many, 
and from the North, from the South, 
from the East and West, a full 
and unfaltering blast of welcome has 
poured into the willing ears of ‘‘ THE 
BuiLpers’ JourRNAL.” In the entire 
ranks of the Architectural profession 
and of the Building industries, there 
is a yearning for something more 
than the existing Building papers give. 


Journal. 


RIPLEY'S OLD ADMIRALTY BUILDINGS. 


It is that, something more, that we 
supply. Astonishing as it may seem, 
statistics—which are carefully con- 
sidered in these offices—prove that 
50% of Architects alone are not purchasers 
of any professional journal. 
other 50%, and what the host of sub- 
sidiary professional men—the largest 


| 3 


What the | 


and really the most important to Trade | 


advertisers—do, we don’t know. The 
answer to so pertinent a fact does not 
lie with us. 

But, be it known, clearly and pre- 
cisely, the details of our existence. 
We approach every man connected 
with the glorious art of Building. The 
Architect first, because every page of 
us is architecturally disposed. 


Tien! 
workers in all the great industries of | 


which Building is the whole, because | 


we shall give them, in truth, 
point that can in any sense interest 
them. And the humble toiler for | 


whom in our inmost heart we have | 


an affectionate regard-—the honest, 


every | 


| 
| 


clean, artistic-minded craftsman, who | 


toils and spins, and often reaps but a 
sorry reward—if he can see in our bright 
and happy pages aught which, being 


_ acceptable to more intellectual com- 


See page il. 


us deeply. 


panions, is also acceptable to him, a 
welcome is his, indeed, because we 
know he can enjoy us at so little cost. 

It is impossible, in a first issue, to 
arrive at a perfected state. Our im- 
provement will be interesting to watch, 
for, although it is impossible to give 
what we are giving, say even to 50,000 
men for 50,000 pennies, yet it is pos- 
sible, by such pluck and enterprise, to 
become the finest medium in England 
for the announcements of a much 
divided industry, which, after all, is 
the foster brother of every atom of 
avchitectuve the world can boast. 

And that we are, even now, that 
finest medium, in all modesty, knowing 
what we know, we fearlessly assert. 


“THE Ad- 
vancement of 
Architec- 
ture’’ wasthe 
subject of Professor Aitchison’s 
second lecture to the Archi- 
tectural Students at the Royal 
Academy, and the date of our 
own birth, and that alone, 
debars us the privilege of 
dealing with it more exten- 
sively than we at present are 
able. The Professor opened 
his discourse with an assertion 
that will break the hearts of 
all those men whose aspira- 
tions are as high as his own 
He said that architectural 
advancement is dependent on 
many intluences, two of the 
most important being these 
“That the desires of the nation 
at the time should run in an 
architectural direction, and 
that they should require the embodiment of 
the highest aspirations of the land.” And 
then, as ifto let us down from such a dizzy 
altitude, the Professor added—may be in a 
side whisper, as if he were ashamed of 
its necessity—“I do not think that these 
motives are predominant now.” Nor dowe ; 
but we are improving, without, however, 
any signs of any great architectural epoch 
which may be looming in the distant future. 
One part of the Professor’s address interests 
We did not hear it delivered, 


Pro. Aitchison 
at the Royal 
Academy. 


2 


but we can imagine the ring—the full-toned 
ring of honest advice—with which it entered 
into the hearts of the students present. We 

should like to see it) printed and presented to 
the Members of the, Architectural Associa- 
tion, so that some of. those hairdressers’ 
assistants—if there be any such—of whom 
Mr. Mouatford, the President, spoke in his 
inagural address, might see the abyss into 
which their—shall we say ambition —isleading 
them. Thus concluded Professor Aitchison :— 
Let me again recommend to each of you 
to know yourself, and also to bear in 
mind the proverb, “All men cannot do 
ev panne: and having determined for 
yourself that you can master architecture, 
keep at first to those studies only which 
will enable you to build soundly, without 
which you cannot be an Architect, to plan 
conveniently, and to bring your building 
into the pale of esthetics, so that it may be 
decently proportioned, and have some rhythm 
in it. You will not only make a decent 
habitation for man to live in, but will bestuw 
on it some of that character and dignity that 
it behoves every civilised man to require in 
his dwelling, so that it cannot be mistaken for 
the den of a wild beast, the shelter for atame 
animal, or the hut of a savage. — Happily, 
each branch of architecture is transcendental. 
You never need fear that you have mastered 
every branch of the art, or weep, like 
Alexander, because there are no more worlds 
to conquer ; but when you have mastered 
the necessary part, there is no reason why 
you should not try something outside it, 
which may be called an accomplishment. 
You must have exercise and recreation for 
your health, but it is much better for an 
Architect to be a poor ornamentalist, painter, 
or sculptor as well, than to have spent twice 
the time that such a smattering would have 
taken in learning to knock a ball into a hole 
with a stick ina close room. Only, recoilect 
this, that with a most exacting profession 
before you, unless you have abilities of a very 
rare order, you can hardly expect to be good at 
your profession and excel in other arts that 
men have devoted their whole lifetime to 
master. It is one of the signs of the fascina- 
tion architecture once had that Brunellescho 
should have left his sculpture, Bramante and 
Baldassare Peruzzi their painting to become 
Architects. I hope that among the students 
to night there may be a genius who can rival 
Bacon in the width of his knowledge and the 
depth of his penetration. Such a man may 
iry to rival the great geniuses of the world, 
Orcagna, Leon Battista Alberti, Michelangelo, 
or Leonardo da Vinci, in Italy, who were 
Mathematicians, Musicians, Poets, Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects : Perrault, in France 
and Wren, in England, are other examples 
of excellence in various arts. Wren was 
a scholar, an astronomer, a mathematician, a 
mechanical inventor, a demonstrator of 
anatomy, a physiologist, and the pioneer of 
hypodermic injections, a great constructor, 
and one of the most prolific Architects that 
ever lived. Some of his works are beautiful, 
such as the spire of St. Magnus the Martyr 
and Bow steeple ; 
finest example of the late Renaissance cathe- 
drals, infinitely surpassing St. Peter’s in out- 
line and composition. All Wren’s plans 
show a mastery of the art of planning, and 
some are both original and charming, and all 
his works have a flavour of the grand _ style 
about them. Wren, too, would have been a 
commanding figure in any of the many arts 
he learnt or dallied with, but it is the merit 
of the architecture of his day, that it had the 
power of attracting to it and absorbing so 
great and widely gifted a man. As soon as 
modern architecture can be brought to life 
again we may look to its attracting some 
of the greatest men, for, as Aristotle 
affirmed, it is one of the master arts of the 
world, 
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St. Paul’s is, perhaps, the 


“From the gingerbread 
Humbug. Gothic of her pretentious build- 


ings to her ponderous pro- 
cedure, the ‘Mother of Parliaments’ is a 
venerable yet delightful old humbug.” That 


is the second sentence in the first issue of 
The Album, the latest co-operative product 
of the journalistic stores, over Which Sir 
William Ingram presides. Wedo not stay to 
discuss the status of the individual who 
penned the sentence or of the master mind 
that passed it, but what, in all humbleness, 
we wish to suggest to those wholesale dealers 
in journalistic products, is that they should 
continue to publish pictures of anything or 
anybody and leave criticism to those who 
have the capacity to criticise. Every slut of 
the stage has been glorified by tricky photo- 
graphy” by the firm over which the above- 
mentioned Baronet has the good fortune to sit. 
In this particular issue of their stupid work 
there appears sixteen portraits of sixteen 
children, possessing sixteen extremely com- 
monplace faces, and the collection is entitled 
“Our Beautiful Children,” all this, in our 
concrete capacity, we do not object to but 
when the young bloods of Milford Lane 
begin to talk Architecture, then we are dis- 
tinctly justified in interfering. What makes 
this particular offence more offensive, is the 
fact that the criticism purports to be the 
work of a member of the House—we possess 
our own opinion as to that, and if we bea 
judge at all, we should say, after reading the 
whole article, that we do not believe it. If, 
however, there be a Member of Pa'liament 
so utterly devoid of decency and self-respect 
as to write such rubbish, and to possess such 
an opinion on what is recognised through 
Europe as the finest secular building, 
Architecturally, of the century, then the 
sooner Sir William Ingram engages a more 
competent critic, the better for hist reputation. 


Iris no purpose of this journal 
to deal with the ramifications 
of Trades Unions, but an ex- 
tremely interesting case was in the Courts 
on Friday last. It was a motion on behalf of 
Messts. Trollope & Sons and two of their 
foremen and six workmen, to restrain the 
officers of the London Building Trades 
Federation from publishing a circular headed 
“ Trollope’s Black List,” which contained the 


Trades 
Unions. 


' names of workmen who remained in the em- 


ploy of the Plaintiffs during the continuance 
ofastrike. In October, 1894, Messrs. Trollope 
entered into a contract for building in Park 
Lane and Mount Street. On the 24th October, 
1894, Messrs. Trollope received a letter from 
the secretary of the Federation, complaining 
that Messrs. Trollope had broken an agree- 
ment of the 27th June, 1892, whereby 
master builders had agreed that no workmen 
should be put under any disability by belong- 
ing or not belonging toa Union. The secre- 
tary and another member of the Federation 
then called on Messrs. Trollope and asked 
them to discharge their two foremen, which 
they (Messrs. Trollope) refused to do, saying 
that they and their foremen never made any 
difference between Union and non-Union 
men. The Federation then called out all 
the men of the Union, and 175 men went out. 
The strike continued until January 14th, 
when the Union men asked to be taken on 
again, but Messrs. Trollope in the meantime 
had filled their places. Subsequently Messrs. 
Trollope found that a large yellow circular 
headed “ Trollope’s Black List,’ containing the 
names of workmen in their employ, had been 
sent to the different lodges of the Federation, 
and, the Plaintiffs alleged, had teen found in 
the mess room of other workmen. Mr. 
Justice Kekewich said the question was 
whether the act complained of was violent or 
malicious, and intended to do injury toanother. 
His Lordship had no doubt that the Federa- 
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tion intended their members to be benefited, 
but that was not the only motive. Without 
doubt the motive, and the principal motive, 
was to injure those persons mentioned in the 
Black List and Messrs. Trollope, who em- 
ployed them. That was the influencing 
object of the circular, and was actionable. In 
his Lordship’s opinion, it was clearly a case 
in which the Court ought to exercise its 
jurisdiction. All the Plaintiffs were seriously 
injured in the exercise of their lawful calling, 
and were interfered with maliciously. It 
was not right to subject the Plaintiffs to that 
injury until the trial of the action. He, 
therefore, granted an ‘injunction until the 
trial or further order restraining the Federa- 
tion, their officers, servants, and agents, and 
the other Defendants by name, from publish- 
ing, posting, or issuing the said circular. 


We should like, as far as we 


A Promise. are able, to define the future 
programme of Zhe Builaers’ 
Fournal. We would ask our subscribers, 


first of all, to remember that this, our first 
number, is likely to be the most imperfect 
we shall ever publish. It is better to improve 
than it is to deteriorate, but as to cur 
principal features, we do not intend that 
“ Men who Build,” should be an absolutely 
regular item of our contents, and we want it 
to be understood—and our intention in this 
respect has been warmly applauded by 
perhaps the finest living Artist—that it shall 
be sufficiently expansive to include any man, 
be he a member of the Royal Academy, or 
be he a man who works upon the scaffold, 
who has done noble work towards the 
highest conception of building art. We 
purpose inviting—though until we were in 
existence, men were chary, as can well be- 
understood, of committing themselves too 
much—articles or papers from competent men, 
upon the particular subject they are known to 
be conversant with. We cannot lay very 
much stress upon this, because it is 
one of the peculiarities of professional 
journalism that non-professional writers 
have never been known to fulfil their 
promise of a contribution. However, if 
our readers appreciate this feature, which — 
we hope they will, we will endeavour to 
overcome this difficulty. At any rate, we 
will make the life of the man who promises— 
and does not fulfil—a perfect burden to him, 
and perhaps some of our readers who have 
studied this peculiar development of modern 
manners, will be willing to offer us a few. 
suggestions. Our chief permanent feature 
will be ‘‘ Bricks AND Mortar,” which, when 
we have settled down, will contain the cream 
of comment upon all contemporary matters. 
We shall discard all profound and academic 
leaders as beyond our scope. Papers read 
before Institutions will, in almost every in- 
stance, be treated in a special article contain- 
ing the pith, and the germ without the 
padding. Our notes on Trade and Commerce 
will be fearless and without the suspicion of 
financial motive about them. Our Sawdust 
will be just what it appears to be, a mass of 
food without much cooking. Our Tenderings 
will presently be very full and authentic, 
and our General Notices, we hope, will not 
lack interest. From time to time, we shal] 
publish special numbers, if our advertisers 
are clever enough to make it possible for us 
to do so. These numbers will consist of a 
supplement of sixteen pages, dealing with 
an Artistic or Scientific subject, the first will 
be published during March, the date will be 
duly announced, dealing with the exhibits at 
the forthcoming Builders’ Exhibition. If 
we discover, however, that it is not possible 
to do this with justice to our motives, we 
shall not attempt to accent the Exhibition 
in any way, 
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A CHAT WITH Mr. PENROSE, M.A., 
F-R.S 


President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 


EXT to Archdeacon Sinclair’s charming 
old house in St. Paul’s Churchyard is an 
insignificant one-story building, upon 

whose front door the name of Penrose is all 
but obliterated from the well-worn plate. It 
‘is the official address of the Cathedral Sur- 
veyor, and thither, whilst the hum of City life 
is in fuil tune, you cross over from the beauti- 
ful fabric which seems to have an inexhaust- 
ible source of inspiration for the man of archi- 
tectural heart and soul, and seek a moment 
with the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. Mr. Penrose has been 
one of those potent factors in architectural 
art, whose power ever seems to be present, 
ever influencing the work of minor men, ever 
casting its light of love over less able artists, 
unseen, unheard, almost unknown. If one 
tried to cast the professional career of such 
a man, the stepping stones would show out 
clearly over the flowing waters of its 
impulse, but there would be none of 
those monuments on the banks to 
denote the stopping places of his mind 
or to trace the growth of his artistic 
intellect as it expands and pulses with 
the ordinary man of more work and less 
worth. Mr. Penrose has possessed a 
master mind, and he has missed the op- 
portunity of creating material records, 
and to a manof the highest attainments 
the one is essential whilst the other is 
of little moment. Mr. Penrose is not 
“eaten up’ with his own importance. 
A more mild, humane, retiring man 
does not live, and so you hear no 
dramatic history of his life inthe few 
short replies to the queries you are 
almost ashamed to put to him. He 
stands at the desk at the rear of the 
“muddled” office where everything is 
chaos sickled o’er with the pale cast of 
dust, andage. A plaster model of the 
dome, plaster models of other portions 
of the fabric, wooden sections, detail 
sections, and large scale plans and 
elevations of every atom of the Cathe- 
dral lay hung about the dim religious 
place in which the light of day filters 
through dusty windows weeping for the 
sacreligious mass of humanity passing 
to and fro on the pavement outside. 

In keeping with the character of his 
surroundings, Mr. Penrose stands with 
clasped hands waiting for your questions 
with the resignation of a saint awaiting 
hisdoom. The extremely classic face, 
far more severe in its features than 
anything Wren ever created, has lines of 
deep thought running over it,and behind 
the glasses which he habitually wears, the eyes 
are closed the while he dips into the details 
of the past, and with consummate art parries 
every attempt to draw him on the decorative 
questions of the Cathedral. 

“T was born in 1836; was articled to 
Edward Blore; spent twelve months in 
Messrs. Cubitt’s workshops ; went to Cam- 
bridge, took my M.A. degree; travelled for 
three years in Italy and Greece and less impor- 
tant European countries ; came back and 
started in practice.” 

Mr. Penrose is not given to over elabor- 
ation of detail. 

“And then!” 

“Well! practised, principally in the 
country, built two and restored many 
churches, and in London did nothing of 

reater importance than the Choir School in 
Dafoe Lane opposite.” 

“And of the Cathedral ! ” 

“Oh! I followed Professor Cockerell, of 
- course.” 

“Elected!” 


“Appointed bythe Archbishop ofCanterbury, 
the Bishop of London, and the Lord Mayor.” 

“Of the decorative— 

“Pardon me! I have nothing to do’ with 
the decorative scheme of the Cathedral ; Mr. 
Richmond, the associate of the Academy, has 
been appointed to superintend the work. 
Mine is to watch the fabric of the Cathedral 
and keep that in preservation.” 

“But who advised the gilding of the iron 
railings under the dome?” 

“Ah! that is stopped. It was not good, 
and it took the eye away trom Steven's 
mosaics in the pendentives.”’ 

“Which, Mr. Penrose, you have always 
approved of?” 

“Yes, they are very beautiful and in the 
position where colour was most wanted.” 

“You have no opinion to offer on the 
reredos erected some years back ?”’ 

“None. It was Messrs. Bodley & Garner’s 
work, and of its kind extremely fine.” 

“You have never discovered any alarming 
deterioration in the stability of any part of 
the Cathedral ?” 
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“None whatever. The New City Under- 
ground Railway Company wanted to 
construct a Station at the corner ot the 
Churchyard, but we strenuously opposed it, 
and the House of Lords’ Committee very 
wisely upheld our opposition. Although the 
‘tube’ will run very close to the foundations 
there is not the slightest fear of any damage 
being caused by that.” 

Smilingly, you ask Mr. Penrose it he ever 
had the intention of washing the outside of 
the Cathedral ? 

“The question is too ridiculous to answer,” 
is his reply, “the sootty coating only forms 
on those parts not exposed to the weather, 
so that were there any virtue in the washing 
suggestion, a few months would bring back 
the old condition of things.” 

“ And, even if such a thing were advisable, 
the contract would be an extremely heavy 
one.” 

“We have no contracts now! It is some 
years since any work to the Cathedral was 
not done by our own staff of workmen.” 


“You love the Cathedral, Mr Penrose?” 

“Yes. It is in my opinion the greatest 
classic exterior in the world. St. Peter’s has 
no doubt a nobler interior, but there is 
nothing known to Europeans which quite 
comes up to the external grandeur of °St. 
Paul's. Its front is beautiful beyond any 
conception.” 

“You are the year’s President of the 
Royal Institute, Mr. Penrose?”’ 

“Yes! the Council asked me if I would 
fill the chair, and I accepted.” 

And at this sublime height of modesty it 
would have been painful to have proceeded 
further, so you accepted the pleasing smile, 
modest also in its fervour, the kindly shake 
of the hand, and the good wish that accom- 
panied it, and as you closed the dusty door of 
the dusty ‘‘ Chapter House” behind you, you 
deemed it unnecessary further to extol the 
virtue of a man who has so silently, but so 
surely, made his mark upon the Architectural 
history of his time. 


A FINE INTERIOR. 


NTERNALLY the most beautiful 
house in London is unquestionably 
Mrs. Mackay’s town mansion in 

Carlton House Terrace. Some few 
years back, when Mr. Charles Sandford 
called in Messrs. Ernest George and 
Peto to advise him as to the embellish- 
ments of his house, he gave them 
absolute discretion and an expenditure 
which was positively to be unlimited, 
and those who have seen the result ot 
this somewhat unique commission do 
not doubt that Ernest George put 
every atom of his soul into the work. 
The entrance hall, 38 feet by 25 feet, 
is entirely lined with marble, the 
panels ot which are pink Soudanese, 
divided by statuary pilasters, carved 
into fine renaissance detail. The pave- 
ment is of the choicest marble, the 
ceiling of blue and gold gessowork, 
and the chimney piece in the Italian 
style of the fifteenth century, and the 
carved frieze, 3 feet deep, are the work 
of George Frampton. The dining- 
room is panelled in mahogany up to 
the ceiling, with a deep freize of carved 
panels, partly gilt in the style of Henry 
Il., the margins of the lower panels 
being inlaid with satin wood; the 
ceiling has: wood coffers, with the 
whole central portion domed and 
decorated with finely modelled figures 
in ivory colour on a gold ground. 
The drawing-room is superb in the 
Palladian style of the Italian sixteenth 
century ; the ceiling hasits panels filled 
in with paintings and the walls divided 
with pilasters, the wall panels being filled with 
grey and gold brocade. The library is dado- 
panelled in Italian walnut, “filled in” with 
gilded leather, the ceiling being of inlaid 
walnut coffered work, the panels and frames 
being inlaid with boxwood. Indeed, so 
luxurious is the entire house that the ceiling 
of the grand staircase is coffered with wood and 
gessowork in blue and gold, the coffers them- 
selves being filled with star-shaped flowers, 
the petals or which are carved from mother 
o’ pearl, and the two bath-rooms.are lined 
with luxurious marble, one in the Pompeian 
style and the oth r Japanese, with represen- 
tations of pomegranates, orange trees, lotus 
plants, fishes and storks. It is but just to 
remark that Messrs. Collinson and Lock, the 
existing Oxford Street firm, devoted the 
utmost care to the execution of the decora- 
tive and marble work under the personal 
supervision of the architect. 

THE town council of Crewe propose erecting 

a school of art and technical institute at a cost 
of £3,000. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
12th February, 1895. 


“7 know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have nol their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which ts sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOoHN RusKIN. 


I DROPPED upon this aphorism in this way. 
Wanting a foundation stone upon which to 
build this weekly batch of BRICKS AND MoRTAR 
I had ransacked the recesses of my _ brain, 
and my stock of reference works to find one, 
and none would suit. It is a dangerous 
occupation this quotation hunting, for what 
is sauce for the goose is not always sauce 
for her gentleman friend, and the more I 
struggled to discover something fresh and 
telling, the more unconsciously I was drifting 
to the Seven Lamps burning as brightly as 
they did some five and forty years ago. 


Ir was at Brocket Hall, Lord Mount 
Stephen’s delightful home in Hertfordshire, 
that I struck oil; and I was sitting in the 
library, in the room and in the very corner 
where Lord Palmerston died. After turning 
over a number of volumes I came across the 
1880 edition of Ruskin’s famous work, and on 
the page at which the book apened—a page _ 
under the ‘Lamp of Sacrifice’”’—there, in 
big, bold type, appeared the paragraph I 
have qnoted. A cold perspiration came over 
measIreadit. “I 
am no advocate for 
meanness of private 
habitation,” are the 
words of the sage. / 
“T would fain intro- 
duce into it all® 
magnificence, care} 
and beauty where 
they are possible ; 
but I would not 
have that useless 
expense in un- 
noticed fineries or] 
formalities; cor-| 
nicing of ceilings 
and graining of 
doors, and fringing 
of curtains, and 
thousands such; 
things which have 
become foolishly 
and _ apathetically 
habitual — things 
on whose common 
appliance hang 
whole’ trades, to 
which there never Mosarc FROMTHE: GREEK CHURCH, 
yet belonged the et sand 
blessing of giving one ray of real pleasure, 
or becoming of the remotest or most con- 
temptible use—things which cause half the 
expense of life, and destroy more than half 
its comfort, manliness, respectability, fresh- 
ness and facility.” 


I HAD been visiting during the day several 
cottages on the estate—‘‘ with a deal floor 
and roof, and a hearth of mica slate’’—and 
I glanced round the beautiful room in which 
I was then standing, and wandering back 
through the luxurious saloon, through the 
most “sublime’’ morning room I had ever 
seen, up the glorious central staircase and 
through the Japanese and French suites, 
I heaved a heavy sigh of remorse and in- 
wardly blessed “the unnoticed fineries and 
formalities ; cornicing of ceilings and grain- 
ing of doors, and fringing of curtains and 
thousands such,’ and for the honour and 
glory of English architecture I wondered 
what our homes would be without them. 
But I chose the professor’s words as the 
foundation stone of these paragraphs, be- 
cause they show how sublime must be his 
soul, and how fast the world moves on to 
its artistic degradation. One wonders what 
“Brantwood,” on the Cumberland _ hills, 
is like, and why it should be filled with 
Turner’s marvellous works, his daring, his 
wondrous detail, his profligacy of colour, 
and his grandeur, when the great teacher is 
so simple in his desires. And rich marble 
churches! like dust drops upon the map of 
Europe for the lowly-minded men who live 
between deal floor and roof and a hearth of 
mica slate. 


Bur Ruskin does not mean to be taken 
literally. He slashes at the cheap and nasty 
detail, the hideous mouldings, the wretched 
carvings, the sham marbles, the filthy grain- 
ings, and such like horrors of our homes. 
And truly we should be wise to heed his 
words, to abolish from the puny habitations 
most of us frequent the over-wrought, over- 
balanced detail, and fussy richness, and in 
their places give simplicity and grace and 
truthfulness. And, therefore, the Lamp of 
Sacrifice,—of all its sister lights shall be the 
motto of the house I herewith build, yet 
architects and builders, craftsmen and workers 
in the greatest industry of mankind, dare not 
hope to live anywhere near the ideals of John 
Ruskin. The tide of mediocrity is too strong. 
But the world is the richer, and architecture, 
what we possess of it, is the healthier for his 
teachings, and as far as it is able with pro- 
priety to do it, the Buzlders’ Fournal enrolls 
them in its creed. 

THE Epiror. 


PROF. ROGER SMITH, of University College, 
—the Professor, by the way, must be getting 
into the sere and yellow leaf, for he was past 
the meridian when I knew him, a number ot 
years ago—has a very excellent niethod, and 
knows as much about the “Practice” of 
Architecture, as any man in London. He 
does not, I believe, hold a very high position 
for his artistic qualities, and has but little 
liking for anything that takes designaway from 
the fundamental principles of the recognised 
“Styles,” but he is a stickler tor professional 
etiquette, and an arbitrator of much repute. 
The Professor is guilty of an excellent story, 
which he religiously imparts to his classes 
every year. A certain engineer constructing 
a new railway, specified that the concrete 
material should be even in size, and ot 
nothing larger than what could be got into 
a man’s mouth. The contractor being a bit 
of a wag, kept to the letter of his contract, 
and was never seen on the works unless 
accompanied by a stalwart nigger, six feet or 
more, in his stockings. The engineer was 
perplexed by the presence of this man when- 
ever he met the contractor on the works, and 
one day he asked his subordinate what the 
devil he wanted a blackie always hanging on 
to his coat-tails. The contractor with a very 
serious expression on his face, approached 
the specification writer, and in bated breath, 
begged him to be careful what he was saying, 
for the nigger was no less a personage than 
the concrete gauge. 
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THE Sunday evening lectures, at Toynbee 
Hall, on our English cathedrals have been 
resumed. At the initial lecture the Rev. J. W. 
Tait told the story of Salisbury Cathedral, first 
taking his hearers back to Old Sarum and its 
cathedral within a fortress, a witness of the 
close association between ecclesiastical and 
military power, and then on to the building 
of the new cathedral in the valley, the first 
stone of which was laid by Bishop Poore, in 
1220. The population followed it, and a new 
city grew around the new temple. In 1540 
there were no people left in Old Sarum, yet 
it continued to exist as a borough, and in 
1831 eleven electors returned two Members 
to Parliament, when Birmingham did not 
return one. Dean Stanley had said ; “ Salis- 
bury is all glorious = 
without, and West- 
minster is all glori- 
ous within.” Henry 
III. was. said to 
have determined on | 
the rebuilding f 
of Westminster 
through the influ- 5 
ence of Salisbury. 
It was the earliest [ 
church in the new | 
Pointed — style, of | 
which it still re- 
mains the most per- 
fect example. 


Irs greatest fea- 
ture is its spire. 
Salisbury is the only 
completely hom- 
ogeneous cathedral 
in England, and it | 
is, moreover, purely 
an English cathe- 


dral. Itisanexam- 

ple of Early English 

in its simplest, MOSAIC FROM THE GREEK CHURCH; 
BAYSWATER. 

purest form, and 


Early English is more national than the Nor- 
man architecture which preceded it, or the 
Decorated which followed it. There is no 
strong emphasis in Salisbury Cathedral, It 
was not the conception of any individual, but 
of English art in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. It has the beauty of grace rather 
than that of power. “ Divinely tall,and how 
divinely fair,” it was feminine in its loveliness. 
It is distinguished in the perfect harmony of 
its surroundings. It is set in one of the 
greenest and fairest of earth’s spots, described 
by the late Oliver Wendell Holmes as “the 
apple of the eye of all England;” it seems 
to have grown as naturally from the grass as 
the great elms themselves. The tower groups 
and assorts with the body of the edifice, just 
as a full-blown rose assorts with its sister 
buds, and the quiet and dignity that broods 
over the great church, broods also over the 
close and the dwellings of its ministrants. 
Put Salisbury Cathedral on a hill like Lincoln, 
or in the midst of a close-built Continental 
town, and it would look out of place. The 
interior is less satisfying than the exterior. 
The architect Wyatt wrought havoc here in 
the last century. He threw the ancient glass 
by cartloads into a ditch, and consequently _ 
there is too much hard, white glare. The 
lecturer, showing a view of Stonehenge, 
remarked that between Stonehenge and 
Salisbury Cathedral, were all the steps of 
architecture. The one was a triumph of 
rude energy, or brute force ; the lofty beauty 
of the other was a triumph of science, which 
reared the stones and kept them in their 
place. 


—_——_—_—- 


London has gone mad, for the moment, 
over Photographic Albums. Mr. Stoddart, 
the American, came over with a portfolio of 
wonderful photographs of the world’s most 
interesting places, and straightway flooded 
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the land with them. So welland so carefully 
was this done that the returns have proved a 
perfect gold mine to the lucky individual, 
and £60,000 is the profitable result of his 
labour. The second series of twelve port- 
folios, each of sixteen views of “ Beautiful 
Britain,” has just been completed, and every 
lover of the beautiful should hasten to pro- 
cure a set; for anything more superbly 
printed has never been seen this side of the 
Atlantic. The lovely views of Longleat, of 
Welbeck, Audley End, Hatfield House, and 
~of a dozen more of the grandest piles in the 
country eclipse anything ever seen in 
photographic reproduction. 


Compare these with a wretched publica- 
tion called “ The Album,” a journal of photo- 
graphs of men, women and the events of 
the day; the first number of which is on our 
table. Amongst other photographic illus- 
trations therein is an interior of West- 
minster Hall, which is disgracefully executed, 
evidently from a very ancient negative. 
Blind followers of the photographic art must 
learn the failings as well as the triumphs of 
the camera, and that where large masses of 
deep shadow occur in a “ view,’ such as in 
the sacred precincts of Westminster Hall, the 
steel engraver alone can approach fidelity of 
reproduction, and, unfortunately, the Ameri- 
cans are centuries ahead of us in the art of 
printing. 


THE Mosaics from the Greek Church at 
Bayswater, which are scattered through this 
number, and will be continued in subsequent 
issues, are of the twelve apostles, and form 
—together with the central figure of Christ 
in the dome—the finest specimen of mosaic 
decoration in the kingdom. It is impossible 
even by the aid of photography to give the 
slightest conception of the grandeur of this 
work. The figures, apart from the pedestals 
on which their names are inscribed, are 30 
feet in height. Mr. G. M. Mecenero was the 
Artist of these panels, and we believe the 
entire cost was defrayed by a member of the 
congregation. Although it is two years since 
this fine piece of decorative work was com- 
pleted, we have no knowledge of its previous 
publication, which we are happy to think is 
well worthy of it. 


Mr. Livesey, the great authority on coal 
gas, and the head worker of the largest gas 
company in the world, has been lecturing to 
the students of the Goldsmiths’ Institute on 
“Gas Manufacture,” and from his lecture, 
upon which we commented in our specimen, 
many interesting facts are obtainable. Coal 
gas was first used for lighting purposes in 1797. 
The first undertaking to supply London with 
gas was by the National Light and Heat 
Company, formed in 1806. Others rapidly 
followed, and the competition at last “became 
intolerable.” Five competing companies, 
sometimes, would have five different mains 
in the same street! In Walworth Road, in 
1853, there were eight mains ; now there are 
but two. In 1853, the five companies that 
served the Metropolis south of the Thames, 
agreed to parcel the districts into convenient 
areas, each company getting a compact dis- 
trict instead of one straggling, so to speak, 
from Dan to Beersheba. In 1860, the north 
of Thames companies did the same, and from 
then till now competition has gradually 
narrowed to a minimum all over the kingdom. 
In 1850, there were fifteen distinct companies 
in London; now there are but three. To 
pay a dividend of as much as § per cent. was 
quite uncommon. Meters were not intro- 
duced till 1820. The price of gas has fallen 
steadily since its introduction. A thousand 
cubic feet cost in London 15s. in 1820, 12s. in 
1832, 8s. in 1843, 6s. in 1848, 5s in 1850, 
48S. 6d. in 1853, 4s. in 1862, and 2s. 4d. (in 
South London) to-day. The price of labour 
has about doubled in the last three-quarters 


ot a century. In 1843, at the Kent Road 
Works, 7,744 tons of coal were used in pro- 
ducing 72,000,0c0 cubic feet of gas ; in 1893, 
the coal used was 176,000 tons, and the gas 
got from it was 1,784,000,000 cubic feet ; from 
which it can be calculated that a ton of coal 
yields 10,000 odd cubic feet of gas. 


THE two Halifax architects, Messrs. Joseph 
and John Leeming, whose Admiralty work is 
illustrated on another page, have had. a very 
eventful career since they won the :competi- 
tition which 
set architec- 
tural London 
by the ears. 

Commencing 
_ practice im- 
mediately 
after their 
pupilage in 
their native 
town in 1872, 
an extraordi- 
nary run of 
good fortune 
came to them 
during the 
first 1o years. 
Though they 
worked in 
the indige- 
nous style of 
their district 
—Jacobean 
or late Elizabethan—of which their new 
Grammar School of Queen Elizabeth at 
Heath, Halifax, is a good example,’ their 
inmost feeling was classic, and steadily they 
plodded through competition after competi- 
tion with 
varying suc- 
cess, and car- 
ricd > out 
many impor- 
tant local 
works. In 
1881 they felt 
their feet a 
bit when 
they won a 
premium in 
the impor- 
tant competi- 
tion for the 
Glasgow Mu- 
nicipal Buil- 
dings, and 
then, two 
years _ later, 
they entered 
luckily upon 
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"MR. JOSEPH LEEMING. 


MR. JOHN LEEMING. 
what proved ercu 


to them the foundation of their success. 
That they accomplished their object is now 
history, and, in the words of the distinguished 
architect of the National Portrait Gallery, 
speaking as the then President of the 
R.LB.A., “It is little short of wonderful that 
whatever its faults of detail may be, so fine a 
plan and so good an elevation should have 
been entirely wrought out by men, solitary 
students in a provincial town, with no special 
advantages, untravelled, unknown to the 
world of art, and who have produced draw- 
ings of the most remarkable delicacy, which 
may have been equalled, but never to my 
knowledge, surpassed for perfect execution ; 
that such drawings as those submitted in 
each competition should have been prepared 
in so short a time, as I understand, by two 
men and a youth working together without 
extraneous assistance, excepting as regards 
perspective and figure drawings, whatever 
else may be said, is undoubtedly a very 
remarkable example of that ‘well directed 
labour’ to which, as the first great President 
of the Royal Academy said, nothing is 
denied.’” 


‘THE opposition which the Institute offered 
to jthe scheme, and which was backed up 
very strongly by a professional contemporary, 
is also history of an ancient type. The 
opposition succeeded, and the scheme, as it 
originated, was finally abandoned, and the 
piecemeal policy, of which the first fruits 
have just blossomed into ripeness, was the 
outcome. The objection to the second me- 
thod of dealing with the great needs of the 
Admiralty and War departments was that it 
would be dangerous to erect any very heavy 
structure in proximity to the old Admiralty 
buildings. The objection was, however, un- 
noticed, and there are no signs that, as far as 
the work has at present proceeded, any fear 
need be shown that anything of the kind will 
happen. 


Messrs. LEEMING of course came to London 
when their rising star drew them thither, and 
prospered. They gained the first premium 
in the Edinburgh Municipal Buildings Com- 
petition and the second in the Lisbon Post 
and Telegraph Offices, and they won the 
competition for the Halifax improvements, 
comprising arcades, shops, markets, &c., 
which they are now carrying out at a cost of 
close on £70,000. Whatever faults may be 
found in a keen critical survey of their work, 
there is an unpretentious charm about it, 
which is not always so readily noticed in the 
work of their artistic superiors. The York- 
shire grit and stability seem to pervade their 
artistic methods, and although they have not 
yet given us any great work, we seem to 
detect a well-intentioned energy, which will 
take them very near it. 


Tus is hardly the place to go into a deep 
dissection of the life of Sir Richard Tangye, 
head of the famous firm of engineers, but a 
few interesting details cropping up in a con- 
temporary calls one to review the facts of a 
remarkable career, perhaps more remarkable 
than those which governed the rising of Lord 
Armstrong. Five Cornish lads, working 
together upon their father’s little farm, 
developed a remarkable skill for mechanics. 
They made working models of engines at 
home in the winter evenings, while their 
father looked on dubiously, and lamented the 
waste of candles. But the mother, with 
keener perception, recognised the bent of her 
sons’ minds and encouraged it. Truly the 
candles were not wasted. The fourth brother, 
now Sir Richard, being physically weaker 
than the others, was educated for a teacher 
Disliking the occupation, however, he aban- 
doned school-teaching at the age of eighteen 
to seek his fortune in Birmingham, taking a 
situation as clerk in a small engineering 
establishment, at a salary of fifty pounds a 
year. After three years and a-half, during 
which time his salary had been raised to 
eighty pounds, he determined to start in 
business for himself as a merchant, his old 
friend, Mr. Alderman White, of Birmingham, 
giving him office-room in his place of 
business. 


MEANTIME, he had persuaded his two elder 
brothers, skilled mechanics, to come from 
Cornwall and join him. Together they 
planned and started a business as machine- 
makers, renting a workshop at four shillings 
a week in a back street, behind a baker’s 
shop. One dark night to their little shop 
came an agent of Brunel, the engineer. He 
had heard that “Tangyes”’ had invented and 
were manufacturing an hydraulic jack, which 
he thought might be of use in launching the 
Great Eastern. Needless to say, he scarcely 
expected to find what he wanted when he 
saw the insignificant workshop. But he was 
soon reassured ; the hydraulic jack was pro- 
duced, and arrangements were quickly made 
for setting about the famous launch. This 
order for hydraulic jacks proved to be the 
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real foundation of the business. As _ Sir 
Richard tersely puts it, “We launched the 
Great Eastern and the Great Eastern 
launched us.” 


WITH improved business prospects the 
brothers took a larger workshop, at ten 
shillings a week, and ventured to engage 
their first workman, with thecaution that 
they could only guarantee him three months’ 
work Hers, however-jstilljin their service. 
By 1859 ‘the 
business had 
increased so 
greatly that 
new premises 
were taken in 
ClementStreet, 
“| Birmingham, 
, and finally the 
world-famed 
iCornwall 
Works, the 
largest engi- 
{neering works 
in the world, 
were erected at 
Smethwick. 


As a recog- 
nition of his 
3 services to ed- 
ucation in Bir- 
mingham. 
Richard Tan- 
gye was knight- 
eda few months 
ago, about the 
same time that a fellow workman, T. Salter 
Pyne, received a similar honour for services 
rendered to Sir Mortimer Durand on his cele- 
brated mission to the Ameer of Afghanistan. 
Sir Richard has a very fine Cromwell collec- 
tion. “TI fell in love with Oliver,” says the 
great engineer, “ when I was a little boy six 
or seven years old, because I had early 
suffered from the intolerance and persecu- 
tion of the Church. My parents were the 
only Quakers in the parish, and of course 
refused to pay the Church rates. Regularly the 
parson distrained upon their goods. I saw the 
cow taken, and in consequence lost my bread 
and milk for breakfast. Another time the pig 
was seized, and I and my brothers were 
deprived of the only kind of meat which our 
hard working parents could afford to give us. 
Well, you see, I was touched to my stomach, 
and had a very powerful reason for hating 
the Church. When I read a book about 
Cromwell, and how he upset the Church, I 
thought, ‘That is the man for me,’ and he 
became my hero straight away.” 


|MOSAIC FROM THE GREEK CHURCH, 
BAYSWATER. ¢ 2° - 


The following paragraph appeared in our 
Specimen Issue, but the matter is so im- 
portant that we gladly repeat it here :— 

“A Report on granite paving by Mr. Wike, 
the City Surveyor of Sheffield, gives some 
useful information as the result of observa- 
tions on the use of granite setts for street 
paving. The general conclusions to be 
drawn from the report—says the Builder— 
are in favour of granite paving. It is shown 
that of a good many accidents from horses 
falling attributed to the slippery quality of 
the granite paving, a considerable proportion 
did not really take place on the granite 
paving, and that the reports were con- 
sequently misleading and exaggerated. In 
the course of Mr. Wike’s report, the following 
points are urged. In the case of tramways 
streets, the tramway company, who have to 
maintain a width of 16 ft. in the centre of 
the street, would object to keep in repair any 
material less durable than granite, as it would 
entail on them additional expense. <A 


schedule is given of information supplied by 
the Surveyors of twenty-nine towns in 
England in which granite pavement is largely 
used. The observations of these Surveyors 
as to the durability of granite paving are 
very striking. The Glasgow Surveyor says 
“40 years and another 30 after redressing ;”’ 
Sunderland, “43 years, and then can be 
taken up and laid elsewhere ;”’ Dublin, “ 30 
years; still in fair condition ;’’ Bury, paving 
down 8 years, and not a penny spent; say 30 
years, then redressed, and 20 years more.” 
Most of the reports are to a similar effect. 
In Sheffield the granite streets recently laid 
have been in very flat sections. From various 
indications in the report, it appears that the 
chief danger of falls for horses is at the side 
portions of the streets where the section 
is rather. rounded. The roads laid with 
“Gritstone”’ compare with granite very un- 
favourably as to wear and ultimate cost. 
The “Gritstone” pavement in High Street, 
Sheffield, was laid in 1891, cost ros. 6d. per 
yard, has been occasionally repaired, and will 
soon have to be relaid. Some ot the gritsetts 
taken up in 1891 had worn from Io in. to 
4 in. or 5 in. thick; but the time they had 
been down is not stated. The gritstone. laid 
down in 1891 was not on concrete, but the 
Surveyor states as his experience that the 
gritstone pavement wears as quick, if not 
quicker, on concrete, as on an ordinary 
foundation. In regard to the life of paving 
materials, Mr. Wike estimates granite as 20 
to 30 years with few repairs, gritstone 3 to 8 
years, wood (deal) 5 to 7 years. -This is on 
streets not subject to traction-engine traffic. 
The comparative cost of wood and granite 
paving ascomputed by the City of Manchester, 
is given as follows :— 


GRANITE, AVERAGE LIFE 


Woop, AVERAGE LIFE, 
30 YEARS. 


15 YEARS. 


DSLAWEOSE ;. s.<ttacrene 10 6 
Cost of repairs, 30 
years, at 4d. per 


Initial:cost-A.c...0-.02 14 6 
Cost of taking up, 
cleaning and re- 


paving blocks once VAG Soares iiesenseeet IES 
during lifetime ... 4 3 
Cost of ordinary re- II 9 
pairs, 15 years at DEDUCcT— s.A.d. 
dd. per yard......... o 32 a. Value ot 
— foundation 1 o 
19 of b. Value of 
DepuctT~ value of old setts at 
concrete founda- time of re- 
TION, bed cagrenetenteas 2 0 newal...... 3 43 
Total cost for 15 4 43 
YOATS eiitinn Rae coste 17 03 
Total cost for 30 
VOALS bs sais closvees tect 7. 4% 
Average cost for one year -— 
say, Is. 14d. Average cost for one year, 
say 3d. 


It is admitted that granite becomes slippery 
without constant cleansing. The Paving and 
Highways Department of Manchester reports 
that granite pavements have been used for 
flity years in their principal streets, “and 
have answered well when the streets have 
been properly cleansed, watered, and sanded.” 
In regard to the sanding, it appears from 
other information included in the report that 
liberal sanding is much desired by horse- 
owners, and is always effectual in removing 
slipperiness, but that it becomes a nuisance 
to shopkeepers from the sand blowing about. 
In Manchester, wood-paving is being adopted 
solely on account of its comparatively noise- 
less character; it is considered to have no 
other advantage. The Manchester Paving 
Department, however, reports that crossings 
in a particular district paved with small 4 in. 
granite cubes, were found to be much more 
slippery than the larger setts. 


In the course of his third and concluding 
lecture at the Royal Institution on “ Stained 
Glass Windows and Painted Glass,’ Mr. 
Lewis F. Day dealt with the influence of 
Renaissance art. He said that concurrently 
with the later Gothic manner, which lasted 
until about 1530, there flourished a newer 
phase of art—the Renaissance. So far, how- 


ever, from there being any marked deviating 
line between Gothic and Renaissance glass, 
it was often only by the character of some 
slight ornamental or architectural detail that 
one could de- 
termine in 
which cate- 
gory a window 
of .the early 
part of the 
sixteenth cen- 
# tury should be 
2 classified. The 
fact was the 
Gothic influ~ 
enced the glass 
painters al- 
most as long 
as good work 
continued to 
{be done, and it 
might almost 
be said’ that 
with these 
Gothic condi- 
tions died the 
artic yy eby ape 
most brilliant 
achievements 
in glass paint- 
ing were in- 
spired by the 


MOSAIC FROM THE GREEK !ICHURCH, 
BAYSWATER, 


new enthusi- 


asm. Having dealt with the “Jesse” 
windows, Mr. Day said that the donor of a 
window was always a most important person. 
In early days, however, he was content to 
eftace himself, or at most to appear in minia- 
ture and quite modestly in the corner of a 
window. But in the sixteenth century he 
was very much em evidence, and no scruple 
would restrain him from putting in an 
appearance in the very midst of a most sacred 
subject. Yet the vainglory of such men 
resulted in the production of works of such 
consummate art that we in our generation 
could only be grateful to them. The lecturer 
concluded with a consideration of the decline 
of glass design and the characteristics of 
seventeenth-century windows. 


A LARGE number of experiments, says a con- 
temporary, have been lately conducted to 
determine the adhesion between various 
cement-mortars and makes of brick. Five 


kinds of brick were subjected to the test. 


1, Hard, well-burnt, machine-made, and re- 
pressed bricks, having well-finished surfaces ; 
2, soft machine-made bricks, used for facing ; 
3, hard clamp-burnt hand-made bricks; 4, 
hand-made facing-bricks, softer and weaker ; 
5, sun-burnt bricks, used for foundations. 


The cements were :—1, a slow-setting Port-- 


land; 2,a quick-setting Portland; 3, a slow- 
setting slag cement; 4, a moderately slow- 
setting slag cement; 5, another make of slow- 
setting cement. Three kinds of mortar were 
made with each cement. First, I part 
cement to } part sand; second, I part cement, 
I part sand; third, 1 of cement to 2 of sand. 
The bricks were carefully cemented together, 
before which they were soaked in water, and 
after setting, their adhesion was tested at 


various dates. From the mean of the experi- — 


ments, which were repeated four times in 
each case, it was ascertained that the smooth 
pressed brick gave a far better hold to the 
mortar than the rougher varieties—a result 
unexpected. The table of results show many 
irregularities. The highest result is for a 
machine-made re-pressed hard brick with 


quick-setting Portland (1 part cement, I part — 


sand), which give at 44 days an adherence in 
pounds per square inch of 106°7 lb., more than 
50 per cent. greater than the other results 
in the same column, showing the. greater 
adhesion of quick-setting Portland of the 
above proportion to the slower-setting 
cement. 


ot 
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Gas tight piping, which is at the same 
time much lighter and less expensive than 
metal, and very durable, is now being made 
in America. Strips of Manilla paper, having 
a width equal to the length of the required 
tube, are saturated by passing them through 
melted asphalte, they are then rolled round 
a metal rod until the proper thickness has 
been reached. Rolling pressure between two 
flat surfaces is next applied to consolidate the 
layers of paper, and after that the metal core 
is removed, and‘a coat of waterproof com- 
position is put on outside the pipe. 


COMMENT has not altogether ceased about 
the Commandership of the Bath that was 
conferred upon Mr. John Wolfe Barry, the 
engineer, after the completion of the Tower 
Bridge. But perhaps he gtanced through the 
lists of City Knights, and thanked heaven the 
honours of such a Knighthood had been with- 
held from him. + Mr. Barry is a veteran in 
his profession, a man of close on sixty years 
of age, and the constructor among other 
things of such an important engineering work 
as the Barry Docks at Cardiff. Mr. Wolfe 
Barry’s professional inclinations are here- 
ditary. He is the youngest son of the late 
Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the Houses 
of Parliament and of some of the most stately 
buildings in London—the Reform Club, the 
Travellers’ Club, and the College of Surgeons. 
His first introduction to the class of work for 
which he has attained much eminence was 
- when he entered the employment of Messrs. 
Lucas Brothers, the railway contractors. He 
then became articled to the famous civil 
engineer, Sir John Hawkshaw, under whom 
he acted as resident engineer during the 
construction of Cannon Street and Charing 
Cross Stations and Bridges. Just over a 
quarter of a century ago, Mr. Barry com- 
menced practice; and he has since been en- 
trusted with many railway works of great 
importance the most recent being the supple- 
mental bridge connecting St. Paul’s Station 
with the London. Chatham & Dover Com- 
pany’s line on the south side of the river. 
Mr. Barry, who has been a member of several 
Royal Commissions, has found time to lecture 
and to write books on railway matters. The 
eminent engineer’s eldest brother is Mr. 
Charles Barry, past President of the R.LB.A., 
and the architect who has fruitlessly en- 
deavoured to obtain the completion of his 
father’s plans for the palace at Westminster. 


Tuis Country has not yet realised with 
what rapidity the cultivated land in Great 
Britain is being laid down in permanent pas- 
ture. We have over 16,000,c00 acres growing 
nothing but grass, the partial food of horses, 
cows and sheep. The rate of increase is 
about 100,000 acres per annum, and what is 
the moral? In 1891, when the census was 
taken, there were 74,000 fewer labourers on 
the land than in-1881. What this means is 
too evident to want any deep explanation, 
and what it will eventually lead to in the 
congested towns and cities, where the labour 
market is so overcrowded, no one dares to 
conjecture. Goldsmith’s lines are as true as 
ever :— 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade, 

A breath can make them as a breath bath made, 


But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied,” 


THE Japanese are a nation of carpenters, 
and with them carpentry is a fine art. Jn 
the major constructive arts, the wooden 
temples and houses, in which the genius 
of the race for simplicity and thorough- 
ness is most prominent, are fitted together 
in the highest form of constructive science, 
however unpretentious their uses may be. 
The ordinary bamboo fan is a notable in- 
stance of the successful way in which the 
Japanese have combined the maximum of 


utility with the 
maximum of sim- 
plicity. Taking as 
a first hint the 
natural palm leaf, 
which is not readily 
obtainable in Japan, 


and the addition of Fe a, 
a flat surface of ais 
paper, they con- cea 
trived the most = 


flexible, indestruc- ‘Ss W 
tible and economic 

fan ever invented, 
which is withal 
built up on grace- 
ful, simple and true 
constructive lines. 
The Japanese um- 
brella is a similar 
instance, and the 
original idea was 
doubtless borrowed 
from China, but 
how far superior in 
finish and taste is 
the Japanese deve- 
lopment? Andthen 
the art of the lac-. 
quer worker is so 
intimately associated in our language with ) 
the word “Japan.” that it has become syno- 

nymous with a specific glossy varnish ; and 

yet the process was borrowed from the 

Chinaman. But the comparison of an ordi- 

nary Japanese lacquer tray, with the lacquer 

productions of the Chinese, at once demon- | 
strates that it has practically become a new | 
invention with the Japs. In Chinese ware 

there is an opaque surface, generaily orna- 

mented with rigid, finicking, monotonous de- 

tail, whilst in Japanese specimens there isa 

translucent surface, conihined with freedom 

and spirit in the decorative treatment, and, 

as a prosaic matter of fact, far greater dura- 

bility. But the higher “branch of Japanese 

lacquerer’s art whichhas produced the /acquer 

de luxe, an art combining the most marvel- 

lous variety in technical combination with 

incredible thoroughness in manipulative finish, 

is bevond the possibility of any comparison 

whatever. 


AND now if our readers will kindly attend 
more carefully, the Editor would like to speak 
to them. Our Telephone Number is 35,422, 
and the sentiments, quite of a personal cha- 
racter, which he is whispering over the 
wires is of as much interest to them as to 
us :— 

I wish to ask every man to whom a copy of 
this paper is sent to consider the motive of 
its production. It has been considered from 
Statistics and facts which we have been care- 
ful to collect, that there is an enormous want 
amongst us for a paper of the character and 
price of Zhe Builders Journal. There our 
motive begins and there our motive ends 
Each single copy of the Journal costs us more 
than the sum we obtain for it, but this much 
is said for every journal in existence that is 
worth its salt. This means a very large sale, 
and a very large sale means a very powerful 
medium for our worthy friends who make 
use of our green-tinted pages. That is logic, 
unextenuated, and without untruth. But 
with those good friends I have nothing what- 
eyer todo, except to wish them a very happy 
and a very prosperous connection with Zxze 
Builders Journal. And now for my last 
word, if the horrors of the Telephone have 
not exhausted your patience. Having con- 
sidered our motive, and approved of it, there 
are only two possible ways of admiring our 
pluck and recompensing us for our labour, 
that is, to send our Manager, to-morrow 
morning, a Postal Order for three shillings 
and threepence, enclosed in an envelope with 
your name and address. You need not even 
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take the trouble to say why you do it, he 
will know all about that ; you will then find 
every Tuesday morning, lying on your break- 
fast table, a copy of our Fournal. Or, if you 
prefer it, walk round to-night to the book- 
stall at your railway station, or to the 
newsagent of whom you regularly deal, and 
ask him to deliver you a copy every Tuesday 
afternoon: by this method you obtain the 
six months’ issues for the enormous expendi- 
ture of two shillings. Having done that, 
show this copy, or talk about this copy, to 
every man you know who will be interested, 
and depend upon it, that for so trivial, but for 
so acceptable a service, we shall render you a 
reward, full and overbrimming in good 
measure. 


SAWDUST. 


TuHE labour dispute in the Douglas, Isle of: 
Man, Building trade, has been amicably settléd. 
The plasterers, who demanded 34s. a week 
instead ‘of 30s., have accepted 32s. The 
labourers, who demanded 24s. in lieu of 2ts., 
have accepted 22s. 6d. This agreement is to 
last for three months. 

Mr. F. N. Munpy, of Markeaton Hall, has 
offered to give to the town of Derby 84 acres of 
land, situate between the Ashbourne and 
Kedleston Roads, and estimated to be worth 
£8,000, for the purposes of a public recreation 
ground, subject to certain conditions. including 
the making of a new street across this land from 
Markeaton Street to Watson Street. The ex- 
penditure which the town will have to incur if 
Mr. Mundy’s offer is accepted has been esti- 
mated by the borough surveyor at £8,585. 

AUTHORITY has been given to the Bray 
Commissioners in [Ireland to promote a Bill in 
Parliament for the purpose of raising £38,000. 
Of that sum {£20,000 will be devoted to the 
completion of the harbour, £6,000 for the 
purchase of the electric light works and plant’ 
at Bray, and {12,000 for sewers, sea-wall, 
baths, shelter, opening new roads and concreting 
footpaths. 

AN inquiry has been held at Nelson relative 
to a proposed loan respecting £30,000 for works 
of private and street improvements, £8,000 for 
sewerage and sewage disposal, £1,641 for a 
bridge in Leeds Road, and £1,500 for the com- 
pletion of the Town Hall, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Editorial. 

Tue Eprror will be glad to read any 
suitable matter submitted to him, and 
will return all MSS. when stamps are 
sent to pay postage. 

Tue Eprror does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of Cor- 
respondents, whose communications 
should be brief and plainly written on 
one side of the paper. 

The BuILpERs’ JOURNAL goes to press 
on Monday at 6 p.m. All matter must 
reach the Editor by the first post on 
Friday morning to ensure its treatment 
in the current issue. 

Publishing. 

The terms for free post Subscription 
to any part of the United Kingdom is 
Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. Subscribers in London or the 
Suburbs receive their copies by the first 
post delivery on the day of publication. 

Advertising. 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Per line (about 10 words), Sixpence. 
Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
APPRENTICESHIPS, TRADE AND 
GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four lines (about 40 words), Three 
Shillings. 
Each additional line, Sixpence. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements. 
is absolutely necessary. 

The charge for Paragraph Advertise- 
ments on the Front Page is Fifteen Shil- 
lings an inch, single column, Minimum 
charge, Five Shillings. Paragraph Ad- 
vertisements on ordinary page, single 
column, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
per inch. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ON 
ORDINARY PAGES. 
Per Page, Single Insertion, Fight Guineas. 
Discounts for series on application to 
the Manager, who will make Special 
Contracts for Announcements on Back 
and Leader Pages and positions facing 
matter. 


Notice.—Advertisements for current 
week’s issue are received up to last post 
on Saturday. Alterations in standing 
Advertisements must be made before 
6 p.m. on Fridays. 

Advertisers in THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL 
may have their replies addressed to the 
Manager’s Office, free of charge, and 
may have them forwarded if addressed 
envelopes sufficiently stamped are sent. 

Reading Cases, lettered in gold, may 
be had from the Manager. Price, One 
Shilling. 


Tue Town Council of Leicester have decided 
to build an Art and Technical School, at a cost 
of about £25,000, on a site belonging to the 
Borough. 

A NEw Vicarage, by Mr. J. Beynon, Archi- 
tect, is to be erected at Stoneaston, near Bath. 


Mr. R. H. BicknELL, C.E., of Lincoln, has 
issued a supplementary report as to the best 
means of draining the town of Stamford. He 
estimates the cost of putting in the connections 
with the public streets will be £4,000 in addition 
to the estimate already furnished for laying the 
main drains. 


The Builders’ Journal. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. I. 
SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 


ag) I’ is opportune indeed that the 
3 Architect of the Church House 
in Dean’s Yard, *which the 
Young Members of the A.A. 
recently surveyed for purposes 
of study, should be the son of 
a Bishop, and a tower of strength in his pro- 
fession. The name of Blomfield is going to 
linger -in the ;‘world of. Architecture, for 
although Sir Arthur «is the foundation of its 
greatness, there are others who areifollowing 
closely and re- 
putably in the ff 
same groove. 
As becomes a 
son of Dr. Blom- 
field, Bishop of 
London, and a 
man who first 
saw the day- 
light from the 
venerable pre- 
cincts of Ful- 
ham Palace, 
Arthur Blom- 
field was sent 
to Rugby and 
finally found his 
way to Trinity 
College, Cam-,s 
bridge, where 
in 1851, at the 
age of two and 
twenty, he took 
his B.A. degree, 
and his Master- 
ship four years 
later. There 
was no dalliance 
when his future 
career had to be 
considered, no 
back door into 
a snug little 
rectorship was 
going to be 
opened for the 
fourth son of, his “ Right Reverend’ ’ father, 
diplomacy was not to be played with, idleness 
was out of the question, and so a littleispecial 
study brought;;the aspiring artist up to the 
time when he entered the officeliof the late 
P. C. Hardwick, to serve his three years of 
pupilage with a man who was clearly com- 
petent to teach. A tour on the Continent 
with_F’. P. Cockerell, son of the great Pro- 
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is now—and later became a Fellow of the 
Institute, without, however, taking a very 
pronounced interest in the professional 
societies. During the years which followed 
Arthur Blomfield did some grand work ; he 
built Denton Manor, in Lincolnshire, for Sir 
William Welby Gregory, Bart., and this is, 
perhaps, his most important mansion. 
“did” the Bancroft School at Woodford, for 
the Drapers’ Company, the new great school 
and later buildings at Charterhouse, Godal- 
ming, and the new Queen’s School and Lower 
Chapel at Eton College. It was shortly after 
the opening of this latter work by Her 
Majesty in 1889, that its Architect received 
his knighthood, and never an artist of more 
charming methods than he has earned the 
recognition which a knighthood is supposed 
to give. Sir Arthur, as is well known, has 
been Architect to the Bank of England for 
many years, and is responsible for that fine 
building which neighbours poor  Street’s 

; masterpiece in 
the -othana. 
Londoners also 
know Sion Col- 
lege Library,on 
the Thames 


with its fine 
timber roof, 
St. Saviour’s 
Church in Ox- 
ford Street 
(187-1) < the 
Whitgift Hos- 
pital School at 
Croydon, the 
new buildings 
for Shrewsbury 
School, 
Church of St. 
John, Wilton 
Road, and the 
enlargement 
and remodel- 
ling of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, which 
is a_ splendid 
piece of work. 
Perhaps, how- 
ever, hisChurch 
at Southsea. is 
his master- 
piece, and those 
who have seen 
that evidence of 
the generosity of the late W. H. Smith, will 
recognise a specimen of design unequalled 
by that of any contemporary. The church 
of Saint- George, at Cannes, was built as a 
memorial of theDuke of Albany. This; in- 
cludes a small side Chapel containing a replica 
of the monument by Sir Edgar Boehm, R.A., 
in the Memorial Chapel at Windsor. This 
church was consecrated in February, 1887. 
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fessor—and a worthy companion in a worthy 
cause—followed, and then in the year that he 
went back to Trinity to take his M.A. degree, 
he began practice as an Architect, and com- 
menced life of professional work which has 
brought him so much honour and reputation. 
When he was but thirty years of age, he be- 
came President of the Architectural Associa- 
tion—a very. different institution to what it 


In September of the same year was conse- 
crated the English church of St. Alban, in 
Copenhagen. It was by the special desire of 
the Architects of Copenhagen that an English 
Architect was employed, and the high ap- 
proval with which the work was regarded was 
subsequently shown, when, on the completion 
of the church, the King conferred upon Sir 
Arthur the order of the Danebrog, and the 
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IN THE CLOISTERS OF THE CATHEDRAL LE 
FRANCE, 1891. 


Royal Academy of Arts of -Copenhagen 
elected him an honorary member. The 
little church of St. Moritz is also by this 
distinguished Architect. On the other side 
of the Atlantic, Sir Arthur has built the 
Cathedral of St. George, at George Town, 
Demerara, which, owing to the nature 
of thesoil, had to be constructed princi- 
pally of timber, the whole resting on a 
kind of raft of concrete. Also the church 
of the Falkland Islands, for which all 
materials, except the rough building 
stone and sand, had to be sent from 
England. 

Sir Arthur has, for many years past, 
been Architect to the cathedrals of Salis- 
bury and Chester, and to the church of 
St. Mary Redctiffe, at Bristol: but, per- 
haps, the most interesting work he has 
had to do in connection with an ancient 
church, is the rebuilding of the Nave of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. "The Nave 
has only lately been completed on the 
old lines. The repairs of the Transepts 
are now in progress, and it is hoped 
that in the course of another year the 
whole work, commenced four years ago, 
may be finished. 

Like most of the leading men of his 
profession, Sir Arthur Blomfield tucks 
himself away in one of those quiet 
West End thoroughfares where the 
spirit of commercialism is unknown, 
and where the goddess of art can—if 
she cares to do so—creep blindfold past 
the commonplace residences which would 
make her shudder, should she glance 
up at them under the light of day. 
The architecture of Montagu Square and 
its environs is distinctly not noble, and 
on the same appropriate footing with 
the cobbler who badly shoes his own 
offspring, so again, like most of his 
fellows, Sir Arthur houses himself in a 
habitation which pretends to nothing 
but a complex arrangement of stock 
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bricks and mortar. But they groan 
inrepentant agony with the burden 
of a life’s architectural work which 
covers. the staircase walls, and runs 
over into all the offices and rooms 
throughout the house. What strikes 
one as’ being somewhat unusual in 
a man of his attainments is, that 
Sir Arthur Blomfield has been no 
slavish worker in one particular style, 
and although his particular period is 
late Gothic, one detects fine examples 
of early ' Gothic, Perpendicular, 
Jacobian, Classic and Renaissance 
work, which have come equally well 
from his fertile pen. : 
Sir Arthur Blomfield has worked, 
during the whole of his career, behind 
the curtain of publicity. His pe- 
culiar talents, and his undoubted 
position in his profession, have made 
no other course necessary; but, al- 
though he strongly disbelieves in 
the value of any number of letters 
peculiar to membership of profes- 
sional societies, he would not, for 
an instant, dispute the good the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
has done for the improvement of 
Architects and their art. A man 
ef great modesty, of consideration, 
and good nature to the younger 
members of his profession, this As- 
sociate of the Royal Academy, of 
1888, has taken a noble part in the 
advancement of art in his own 
/ country. He notes with evident de- 
light the improvement in all manner 
of buildings, traces the higher ap- 
preciation of the community for 
artistic as well as healthy houses in 
which to live; and if. beauty is not 
to be met with on every hand, the 
time is coming, he has no fear, when the 
whole land will blossom with architectural 
purity and good taste. As the clocks are 
striking eight in the chill, wintry mornings, 
Sir Arthur Blomfield approaches his table 
for the day’s work, and a man who, having 
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passed_the meridian of labour, and arrived 
at that haven from whence he can survey 
forty; years of brilliant toil and_ brilliant 
success, has no need to fear the opinions 
of his fellow men. Arthur Blomfield is 
twice married, and has sons of much artistic 
promise working at his side. . Mr. Charles 
J. Blomfield, who was educated at Charter- 
house, and is a Captain in Artists’, Corps 
of Volunteers. The younger, Mr. Arthur 
C. Blomfield, is, like his father, a Trinit 

man, and has taken his Bachelor and Master’s 
degrees ; this young architect is a remark- 
ably good and rapid draughtsman and much 
is}expected of him. If a word were needed 
to show Sir Arthur’s kindness of heart it 
is¢in his appreciative reference to his 


EXTERNAL PULPIT, THE CATHEDRAL, 
PERUGIA. DRAWING MADE IN 1855 
WHEN WITH F. P. COCKERELL. 


nephew, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, M.A., about 
whom we have ourselves much to say. These 
are Sir Arthur’s exact words, “ My nephew 
is not only distinguished for his beautiful 
drawing and artistic attainments generally, 
but for his literary power—witness his “ The 
Formal Garden in England.” 

When the time comes, which is happily 
not for many years, when Sir Arthur 
Blomfield ceases to take any further 
active part in the advancement of his 
art, he will leave behind him a reputa- 
tion which will be as bright and lasting 
as any that the century has made. 
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Reports upon the cathedral monu- 
ments of Worcester and Lichfield have 
been drawn up by Mr. Reginald L. Poole, 
and will be printed in a volume now in 
preparation by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission, which will also contain the 
Rev. W. D. Macray’s reporis upon the 
records of the Corporations of Lincoln 
and Bury St. Edmunds. 


£95,000 is the sum the Town Coun- 
cil of Brighouse want to borrow for 
sewerage purposes. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have sanctioned the loan. 


Mr. A. A. Storr has prepared plans 
for a new school in High Street, Heck- 
mondwike, to cost £10,000. 


AT the meeting of the Worcester City 
Council, it was stated by Mr. Williamson 
that the total loss on the electric lighting 
works for the first quarter was less than 
f£too, and he held out strong hopes that 
by next winter the scheme would be 
bringing in a profit. He further stated 
that the builder’s extras in the erection of 
the generating station amounted to be- 
tween £4,000 and £5,000. The Com- 
mittee regarded that as very unsatisfac- 
tory, and they proposed to enquire into 
the matter exhaustively, and see what 
extra work had been done and by whose 
authority. 
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TERRA COTTA. 


MONGST many architects, terra cotta 
usually suggests a cheap substitute for 
stone. Designs are frequently made 

in which cornices, window dressings and 
other moulded features are intended to be of 
stone, but can be executed in terra cotta, 
should their cost in the former material 
prove too high. Driven by necessity to the 
use of terra cotta, many have continued to 
employ it from choice. Its enthusiastic 
admirers can boast that it is a more honest 
as well as a more durable substitute for 
stone than the once popular stucco. 

As regards its durability, many architects 
and bui ders can refer to examples di-covered 
amongst ruins of stone architecture, where 
the latter has shown marked signs of decay, 
while the terra cotta, although less perfectly 
fired than that of modern manufacture, has 
preserved its original forms unaffected by 
the destructive influence of centuries. Upon 
the question of economy, when it is pointed 
out that plain ashlar facing in Portland stone 
costs in London about three times as much 
as similar work executed with terra’ cotta 
bricks, what can the advocates of stone urge 
in reply? Of course, when we come to 
o-namental work, the difference in favour of 
terra cotta is still more striking, while its 
admirers may be heard to ask, ‘‘ Where is the 
carving that can excel good terra cotta 
ornament in grace and truthfulness of out- 
line?” With reference to internal work, 
such persons can apparently present a very 
strong case for their favouriie material. 
“See,” they may remark, “ how readily it is 
applicable as a protective and decorative 
casing to iron construction! There is noth- 
ing false about it; nobody is led to believe 
that it is solid. It is open to treatment with 
colour in a variety of ways. Colours may 
be embodied in the material itself by ad- 
mixture with the clay, previous to moulding 
and firing; or coloured glazes may be 
applied to the surface of pale terra cotta ; 
or again, to stray a little from the subject of 
terra cotta proper, the material can be coated 
with opaque coloured slips, as in Della 
Robbia ware and similar products. But why 
not apply decorative pigments to the surface 
of ordinary terra cotta, as the Greeks did? 
Clearly this material awaits extended use in 
many ways, not least as a fireproof subs‘itute 
for plaster.” 

Objections can be urged against any ma- 
terial, and it is not difficult to imagine what 
can be said by those who have encountered 
disappointments in their experience of terra 
cotta. ‘‘ Not to mention occasional dis- 
colouration,” they will tell us, “the danger 
of distortion through unequal shrinkage in 
firing forms a standing objection to the use 
of terra cotta for moulded work. Cornices 
and strings cannot be worked with the same 
precision as_in stone. If the blocks are 
slightly—ever so slightly—warped in the 
process of firing, we find that long lines of 
mouldings, instead of being straight, present 

_al wavy zppearance, while curved surfaces 
meet unevenly where jointed. To correct 
slight irregularities with the chisel is a 
laborious process, not always satisfactory in 
its results ; moreover, it removes the ‘ skin’ 
from the surface of the ware, greatly impairing 
its much-boasted durability. The danger of 
distortion is greater in proportion to the 
size of the blocks, and joints are especially 
unsightly where figure subjects are intro- 
duced. All things considered, we cannot 
regard terra cotta as a perfect substitute for 
stone. The combination of colouring matter 
with the clay may be effected with success, 
but is often doubtful in its results, and glazed 
ware is expensive, besides which, sharp 
angles cannot be satisfactorily executed in 
its’ 

It may be said of any material that they 
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“into any form. 


are best qualified to use it who take full 
cognisance of the difficulties attending its 
use. Such objections as can be stated against 
terra cotta should serve to guide us in the 
employment of it to the best advantage. Can 

we reasonably expect it to supply the place 

of stone? and if not, is it not applicable to 
many purposes for which stone is unsuited ? 

Is it not a necessary condition in good archi- 
tecture that every material should have its 
own distinctive treatment? Instead of mak- 

ing designs which can be executed either in 
stone or terra cotta, according to the amount 

of money available, would it not be more 
artistic to make alternative designs in which 

full justice could be done to the capabilities 

of each material in turn? All these are 
questions that will naturally suggest them- 
selves to the mind of a thoughtful architect, 
who, in seeking to solve them, will probably 
avail himself of such practical advice as ex- 
perienced manufacturers can offer. It will 

be his aim, not only to contrive suitable 
details for the buildings which grow into 
being under his eye, but also to add his indi- 
vidual contributions to the progressive de- 
velopment of the various handicrafts enlisted 

in the service of his art. He will naturally i 
seek to show the capabilities of every material 
to the best advantage, while making all sub- 
servient to the main purposes of his design. 
To devise suitable methods of treatment for 
any material, is virtually to invent a style 
which will be characteristic of it. Recog- 
nising such cifficulties as a tend the archi- 
tectural use of terra cotta, we are naturally led 
to devise forms for it which could not be 
produced with equal success in stone. If it 
be found that terra cotta cornices show less 
advantageously in continuous stra'ght lines, 
it is at the same time evident that we can 
have a freer hand with it in curvilinear forms 
than with stone, because we need not confine 
those forms within the dimensions of rect- 
angular blocks ; there is no cutting to waste. 
If, in the case of continuous ornamental terra 
cotta friezes, the joints are thought to be too _ 
conspicuous, it may be well to form divisions 
in the ornament at intervals where the jomts 
occur. It is so easy to arrange for joints 
only in the most convenient places, when the 
material we are dealing with can be moulded 
This seems to be forgotten 
by many who persist in designing terra cotta 
ornament with masons’ joints init. In many | 
instances the structural lines can be made to 
follow the outlines of ornamental detail in 
ways that are impracticable in stone, and ~ 
joggled and keyed joints can be worked in 
without detriment to the general effect. 
Mouldings can be mitre-jointed, and rebates 
and tenons can readily be made available. 
Structural and decorative suggestions can be 
borrowed in turn from the mason, the joiner, 
the wood carver, and the mctal-fo nder, to 
be applied with judgment by those who 
are qualified to labour in the formation of a 
terra cotta style. It need not be imagined 
that the past has exhausted the capabilities _ 
of this material. Hints have been borrowed 
from the terra cotta remains of Greece, — 
Etruria, Rome, Pompeii, and medieval 
Italy ; but still there is almost unlimited 
scope for further artistic developments. The: 
art of combining terra cotta suitably with 
other materials invites more attention than 
it has yet received. There is a wide field 
for the employment of open traceried work, 
especially in interiors, where it will show to 
advantage upon a background of darker 
material. Amid the restless striving after 
novelty which is so characteristic of this age, 
there are signs that terra cotta will hold a 
far more important place in the architecture 
of the future than it has hitherto, and that it 
awaits developments and combinations both 
in form and colour which are already presaged 
in some of the works of our foremost archi- 
tects. 
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THE ADMIRALTY OFFICES. 


HOSE who can call to mind the exciting 
competition, of ten or twelve years 
ago, for the “Admiralty and War 

Offices,’ when a couple of unknown young 
men carried off the palm with a set of 
marvellously executed drawings, disclosing 
capabilities of planning no less astonishing, 
will, when they see the first outcome of the 


amended scheme, now fast nearing absolute | 


completion, regret that Messrs. Leeming and 
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Leeming, the young men in question, were | 


designs submitted in the Admiralty and War 
Offices’ competition of so many years ago. 
We remember it was our opinion at the 
time that no one design transcended so 
much above all others that it could with 
justice to the scheme be immediately selected, 
and until competitions for great national 
buildings are conducted ina different method 


than they are at present, it should not be im- | 
possible to justifiy the blending of different | 


men’s ideas intoa perfect whole. A little co- 
operation in such matters would be wholesome 


and satisfactory, and the fact that a couple of | 


not permitted to carry out their first con- 
ception. All the best architectural schemes 
in this country seem never to get beyond a 
preliminary stage. Any amount of fuss and 
bluster is given off at the beginning, and 
when the finest architectural calent has been 
devoted to the preparation of a large number 
of beautiful drawings—carefully considered 
plans and elevat'ons, amendments of all kinds 
drop down from the skies, and a very un- 
_ dignified fizzle is the result. We do not wish 
to re-open the merits of the various sets of 
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seded the original design has just been finished 
by Messrs. Leeming, at a cost of £150,000— 
£23,000 of which went for foundations. The 
builders seem to have gone down 30 feet for 
the London clay upon which they laid a 6 feet 
bed of concrete, and surrounded it with a wall 
of concrete, which fo med a hollow basin 
300 feet long and 106 feet wide, upon 
which the new building stands. It rises to 
six stories in height, is constructed of steel 
framing cased externally in red brick and 
Portland stone, very much “amended” in 
detail from the original drawings of the archi- 
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LEEMING & LEEMING, ARCHITECTS. 


| country architects, whose fame had hitherto 


been bounded by the extent of their parish, 
were able to beat the highest practitioners of 
the country in a national building to cost 
close upon a million of money, goes very 
very far to prove it. However, having been 
selected by a competent board of assessors 
as the authors of the best scheme, we confess 
we regret that the scheme was not proceeded 
with. The site on the Horse Guards’ Parade 
cost the Government just half a million, and 
upon it the first pile of patchwork which super- 


PRINCIPAL FACADE OF THE NEW ADMIRALTY OFFICES 


tects. All the working rooms, of which there 
are 120, have windows in the front elevations, 
the corridors surrounding open courtyards 
across which the lavatories are built. Open 
five places are in all the rooms, and in summer 
the heated brows of the Government officials 
will be cooled by breezes wafting over re- 
frigerating apparatus. But, beyond this, there 
is nothing approaching to extravagance, either 
in the construction or fittings, and the Daz/y 
News, which, we presume. knows more about 
the aims of the present Government than we 
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do, says, “ There is no sort of show place 
anywhere about it. There are on the first 
floor a number of reception-rooms, and on 
this same floor, and on the same side of the 
building, that looking across the park, are 
the rooms allotted to the naval lords. The 
first lord's apartment overlooks the Horse 
Guards’ Parade.” It was at one time de- 
termined to take one of the best rooms on 
the park side as the Admiralty board-room, 
instead of the one in which the affairs of the 
British navy have been discussed and con- 
trolled ever since the Admiralty was built. 
This old board-room is a fine and interesting 
chamber, and it has direct association with 
all the most momentous and thrilling events 
of our modern naval history. A very natural 
sentiment appears to have prevailed against 
any change, and it now seems to be settled 
that the Admiralty Board shall meet round 
the old table in the old room. But, for 
for how long! When the north block of 
buildings is completed, and it is to be pro- 
ceeded with at once, and the columnar screen 
erected along the south front of the site, to 
connect the old buildings with the new, it 
will inevitably be discovered that Ripley’s 
building, erected a century and a half ago, is 
no longer a fit adjunct to the naval adminis 
tration of Great Britain, and the inevitable 
will again happen—it will be pulled down, 
and the site treated as best it can be. The 
opportunity of treating it as a whole will be 
gone, and the patch-work will have cost the 
country a quarter of a million more than the 
original scheme. 


ON OBSERVATION.* 


By LEonarpD STOKES, F.R.I.B.A. 


BSERVATION has been defined as ‘‘ the 
QO act of fixing the mind or attention on 


” 


anything.’’ Now, as so much of a young 
architect’s work and career depends how, upon 
what and to what extent he fixes his mind, or 
attention, upon such a variety of ‘‘anythings,”’ 
that 1 thought, when asked by your secretary 
to read a Paper before your society, I might 
perhaps do a good deal worse than give you a 
few of my notions on this subject, though at 
first sight it may not seem a very attractive 
one. As, however, I was born no very great 
distance from the spot where I now stand, I can 
at any rate crave your indulgence, and I know 
that no Lancashire lad has ever yet appealed in 
vain to his fellow countrymen. 

To begin with, I propose to confine my 
obsevvations to-night to such subjects as are 
more immediately connected with and interest- 
ing to the young architect—though some of my 
remarks may, of course, reflect to the credit, or 
otherwise, of our seniors. This I cannot, of 
course, help, as, if we are to learn anything at 
all by observation, it is to our seniors, be they 
alive or be they dead, that we must look for 
much of the material for our object lesson. 

Before going further, however, let me ask you 
to take my Paper in the perfectly open and 
friendly spirit in which it is written, and if from 
time to time any of my observations should 
appear to you unfair or perhaps untrue in any 
way, make no observation at the time, but 
correct me in the discussion which I hope will 
follow. On the last occasion on which I was 
honoured with a request to read a Paper before 
an architectural society, I had the misfortune to 
be provided with a subject upon which I felt 
somewhat strongly. The result was that I 
spoke accordingly—too much so I fear—and 
hurt the feelings of some of those present. Now, 
I only tell you this because, instead of correct- 
ing me, these gentlemen upon whose corns I 
had trodden simply abused me, and made 


* A paper read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
on Monday, February rith. 


We publish this article as we receive it from Mr. Stokes, 
and by an act of courtesy on the part of the North Western 
Railway Co. are able to get his corrections before going to 
press. Although the whole gist of the paper could have been 

‘ contained in a column of good literature, Mr. Stckes has been 
compelled to “fatten” it and and thereby sacrifice half its 
power, Without in any degree accepting many of his 
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assertions which were loud enough to convince 
anyone had they but contained a little more 
argument, and a little less bitterness against the 
unfortunate reader of the Paper, who was only 
stating what he thought to be true and what he 
was perfectly prepared to be corrected in. 

To return to our subject, which I shall divide 
as far as may be under three heads, I fear, 
however, such division is hardly workable, yet 
trust it may to some extent make my remarks 
less disjointed and more intelligible than they 
otherwise would be, though, of course, in the 
nature of things they are likely to have some 
dislocation and but little intelligence. The 
three heads under which I shall divide my ob- 
servations or observation as connected with the 
young architects are then—tst, his Training; 
2nd, his Clients; and 3rd, his Work. 

Firstly, then, an architect must be trained ; 
but, stop, I have not yet said that you can 
train\an architect, if you note the difference— 
you may train your draughtsman and your 
specification writer, you may train your exca- 
vator and scientific drainer, your bricklayer, 
your mason, your tiler orslater, your carpenter, 
joiner, ironmonger, smith and founder, your 
plasterer, plumber, glazier and painter, together 
with your hot water engineer, ventilator and 
electric lighter, but even then you have not 
touched your architect, although you may have 
done a very praiseworthy act, and grounded 
your man in many subjects which he cannot do 
without if he is ever to become an architect, 
but nevertheless you have not yet trained your 
architect. And now mark me, how are you to 
train him? Very simply. Develop his power 
of observation—if you can. 

And here I might end my paper and save my- 
self much anxiety and you much wearisome 
listening, and we might all go home the happier, 
did I but feel sure that I had made my meaning 
clear, and that you had really grasped the situa- 
tion. Fearing, however, that this may not be 
the case, I must perforce proceed, and give 
reasons for my statement, and tangle its simpli- 
city with theory and opinion. 

Having just told you that observation is 
everything to an architect, let me involve 
myself at once by again sub-dividing my subject 
into our own observations and the obser- 
vations of others. In some cases we may 
content ourselves with the use of the latter, but 
in most cases we shall do well to make our own, 
as Rules in architecture, in my humble opinion, 
do not exist ; therefore, asa mass of exceptions, 
each case must be treated on its own merits, 
observation—the eighth lamp of architecture 


—saving where following so-called rules, 
precedents and formule, would inevitably 
plunge us into soulless mediocrity; and, 


believe me, few things can be worse than 
that. Greek temples and the ever present 
‘‘orders,”’ have all been reduced to such simple 
rules, that anyone may learn—yes, and learn 
with ease—how many diameters a column 
should be high, and how many minutes make 
this look well, and how many modules the other 
should be in order to be perfect, but with all 
these simple rules, where are your buildings 
that justify their existence? Echo answers, 
Where, indeed ? 

I would as soon believe that no man could 
be an architect unless he had five letters after his 
name, as I would that no column could look well 
unless it was some stipulated number of diameters 
high. Rules are all very well if taken with 
many grains of salt; but then, of course, they 
cease to berules and become mere guiding prin- 
ciples and not hard and fast rules. The only 
vule that I know of which is any use whatever 
to an Architect is his 2-foot one, and that he 
should never be without, be he young or old, 
and he may apply it with advantage to almost 
any building throughout the universe. 

Having swept away all rules except our 2-foot 
friend, what is a young man to fall back upon 
you will ask me? His eyes, say I. They will 
teach him proportion better than a book of 
rules; they will teach him balance, dignity, 
reserve, refinement, amiability and fifty other 
things an Architect should know. At least, if 
they will not, I venture to state that all the rules 
that ever were invented will not help him one 
iota. A man should feel these things. He 
cannot learn them from rules, but he may imbibe 
them by observation. 

Now, curiously enough, our English system 


of apprenticeship is based almost entirely upon 
this system of observation. The young man 
observes how the old man does it—somewhat 
in the same way, it is true, asa conjurer may be 
observed to bring two live rabbits and a bunch 
of flowers out of an empty hat, placed ona 
small three-legged table right under our very 
noses. Well, as there are smart conjurers and 
clumsy conjurers, so there are good architects 
and slovenly ones. In each case their tricks— 
for they are really little else—can be acquired 
by some of us, but I regret to say that the 
tricks of the clumsy are more easily observed, 
and therefore acquired, than those of the smart 
and good. 

The pupil in a moderately good office un- 
doubtedly enjoys many advantages, but if he 
only observes the rules of the office and does 
what he is told, he will not get very far I fear. 
No, he must not only observe for himself how 
certain problems are overcome on paper, but 
he must also observe for himself the effect and 
result in actual work. He might observe, for 
one thing, how a mistake made on paper—per- 
haps by himself—may involve the modification 
of a whole feature, or even the whole end or 
side of a building, when it comes to be put up. 
He may observe how a carelessly made and 
unworkable section—when reduced to bricks 
and mortar—produces unthought of difficulties, 
such as want of head room on your stairs, or 
such-like trifles; how foremen will always 
follow the wrong drawing if two don’t happen 
to agree, and how easy it is for him to go 
wrong if there is any ambiguity in them at all. 
These observations will, I hope, teach him the 
desirability of making drawings accurate; for 
unless a drawing is accurate, it is very little 
use at all, unless it is to show to a client to 
whom correct or incorrect it is, in 99 cases out 
of 100, simply so much Greek. Showy draw- 
ings are, no doubt, a kind of credit to the 
office, and it is always a pleasure to look at a 
drawing that has some style about it, but after 
all, drawings are only a means to an end, and 
that end should always be kept well in view. 
If you want to win a competitiou, make your 
drawings as showy and as inaccurate as you like, 
but if you wish to get your building put up as 
you want it, then let your drawings be as 


numerous as possible and absolutely correct; 


of course, if you can make them look well into 
the bargain, so much the better. 


Now the advantage the pupil has is that he 
sees sO many things going on around him, and 
if he is worth his salt, he will take advantage 
of this, and the observations he should make 
at this period of his career will be of the great- 
est use to him in after life. He can, you see, 
train his eye on the works of his master. I 
don’t mean that his master will let him design 
or alter anything much, but what the pupil 
must do is to observe how the design looks on 
paper, and form his own opinion as to what it 
will look like in execution (this he had better, 
perhaps, keep to himself), and when he sees the 
work in reality, he must note how far his judg- 
ment has been right, or how far he has been led 


to misjudge the whole by not being able to Z 
see it in-his mind’s eye whilst looking at the — 


drawing only. Situation, too, may have some- 
thing to do with it, and what he thought would 
look heavy or clumsy on paper, may look just 
the reverse when put in position and seen in 
conjunction with its surroundings—and this 
question of surroundings should have a great 
deal to do with the question of design, although I 
fear that enough attentionis not always paid toit. 

Another form of observation, which cannot 
well be over-estimated, is sketching and measur- 
ing existing work. You see what we have to 
do now-a-days is to make paper designs, which, 
when executed by the builder, will firstly, 
answer the purpose for which they are intended, 
and secondly, satisfy the eye. Now, a young 
man wanting to learn how to do this has to 
work backwards, so to speak. He must first 
find his ideal building, and then set to work to 


reduce it to paper; and, having done so, he 


should be able to look at his drawings and see 
the building standing out in all its balance, 
dignity and beauty. The more careful the 
study the greater the reward ; and, after a time, 
he will be able to think on paper to any given 
scale, and these thoughts, when handed over to 
the builder, can be worked out so as to produce 
just the effect desired. ’ 
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The eye, too, should be trained to see things 
in perspective, even though they are only drawn 
in elevation and, if the eye cannot at first be 
brought to do this, the hand may be sworn in 
for the habit of thinking, sketching and seeing 
things in perspective, will be found of the 
greatest use in designing. Far too much work 
is thought out, only on the flat, and hence, 
when executed, is unsatisfactory; observation 
is the never failing remedy, and it is surprising 
how, after a little of it, your brain and eye 
become most obedient and expert, and you can 
either think or see round corners with the 
greatest ease. 

Besides the study of what is generally called 
old work, the study of contemporary work should 
follow, hand in hand. Observe again, how our 
best men get their best effects, and observe also 
where they fail ; for, perhaps, one of the greatest 
uses of observation lies in its teaching us what 
to avoid. Books, too, may be of great use to 
us if used judiciously, but I am inclined to 
think they are often very much abused, and 
many a man’s work bears the impress of book 
knowledge where it should rather give evidence 
of independent thought and a living treatment. 
Photo-lithography may be a blessing in some 
ways, but our streets should not be simply com- 
posed—as they too often are—of a collection of 
the most fashionable plates that have appeared, 
from time to time, in the Building Journals ; 
adapted it may be, to some extent, to their new 
requirements, but never looking more than 
make-believes at the best. 

A young architect should, of course, read, 
and there are some books that he must almost 
live with, as they will help him to appreciate 
what is good and noble about his calling, and 
lift his drooping spirits after a day’s specifica- 
tion writing or drain planning. But I cannot 
help feeling—take it for what it is worth—that 
an hour in a fine building will open a man’s 
soul more than a week's reading; and sketching 
in a museum will do him more real good than 
all the histories of architecture that were ever 
written. Do not misunderstand me, pray; Iam 
speaking of the young architect, and of what 
will help to develop the architect within him ; 
but, of course, the young gentleman—forgive 
the term—must not be forgotten, and he must 
acquire many things, such as history and know- 
ledge of the styles, &c., for general purposes, 
such as passing examinations, and to fit him 
for committee meetings and architectural 
societies. But it is a man’s soul that has to be 
developed if we want to make an architect of 
him; and few book worms have, I think, large 
souls, their chests are too narrow, and I can 
hardly fancy a good architect with a narrow 
chest even, for good work seems to come from 
the chest and shoulder as much as anywhere; 
and, if these are bent and hollow, so will the 
work they produce be weak and lifeless, however 
full of precedent and learning it may be. 


Books and illustrations may remind us of 
what we have seen, but we must observe and 
study for ourselves outside all books. Travel, 
of course, is almost, if not quite, imperative, for 
however fine a town may bé—and Liverpool 
undoubtedly is a fine town—a man’s soul has 

‘not room to expand evenin Liverpool, although 

I can think of few things more likely to inspire 
one with fine ideas than a blow on our noble 
river—it is so large, so free, so bold, that when 
in doubt, I should certainly take it into my 
confidence were I a resident instead of an ab- 
sentee. But even the Mersey, with all its 
grandeur, will only, so to speak, stir up our 
ideas and bring them to the surface. We must 
have saturated ourselves previously with the 
spirit of fine work, and absorbed the ideas of 
others, not as so many items or specimens to be 
palmed off from time to time as our own, but 
as the very food and drink—intoxicating drink 
even if you will—of our very existence. Obser- 
vant travel is then a necessity, and every young 
man should make a point of seeing as much of 
the world as possible, as travel opens the mind 
and gets rid of the cobwebs that will collect 
about the brain of the stay-at-home. 

Friends, too, and instructors are most useful to 
anarchitect, as they willoften direct his observa- 
tion into paths and byeways that might other- 
wise escape his notice. Your new Professor 
and my old friend, Mr. Simpson, will be able 
to help you very much in this way. If you will 
go to him open-minded and unreservedly, I 


know from experience that you will not come 
away empty-handed or unrewarded. | 

One point upon which I should like to insist 
in the training of an architect is, that he should 
mix freely with painters, sculptors, and other 
students of the Fine Arts. I don’t know what 
possibilities of this sort you may have in your 
Liverpool schools and societies, but whatever 
chances you may have, I say make the most of 
them. In London we have the Royal Academy 
Schools, where architects, painters, and sculp- 
tors are all taught under the same roof, and 
there I know from experience much good is 
done from the fact of the students simply 
meeting on common ground with one common 
interest. Friendships are made, ideas inter- 
changed, the mind enlarged, and observation 
brought to bear on fresh fields of interest. 
Sculptors that are at a loss when using a simple 
moulding, painters who cannot even draw a door 
step in perspective, and architects who have very 
little knowledge of either form or colour, are far 
toocommonamongst us. Life is, I fear, too short 
for each of us to receive a distinct grounding in 
the calling of his neighbour, but if students 
whose aims are not dissimilar are brought up 
together, they will at any rate rub the angles off 
each other, and quickly learn what to appreciate 
and what to avoid when brought in contact 
with work, which strictly speaking, may be 
outside their province. Bring up a child with 
a French nurse and a German governess and it 
will pick up a certain amount of French and 
German while it is being taught English. The 
same thing applies to an architect brought up 
with painters and sculptors, for he will learn 
enough of their language to help very materially 
in forming his tastes and training his judgment 
in all things relating to fine form and good 
colour. 

We also have a society in London called 
the Artworkers’ Guild, and it is formed of 
members of all callings into which any form of 
artistic work is introduced. We have fort- 
nightly meetings, when short papers are read and 
discussions take place perhaps upon some subjecl 
relating to the calling of one group of members, 
or, may be, of some subject of interest to all. 
In either case the great gain to members is 
that they hear the views of a number of men 
who approach the subject from various 
standpoints. If you can only extend the scope 
of this society, and induce a number of men to 
join you who are practically connected with 
the design and production of good modern 
work of any kind, you will, I think, derive 
much benefit yourselves, and you may also help 
to improve those who join you, not a little. 

I had rather have said nothing—if I had 
consulted my own feelings—upon the much 
debated and discussed subject of examinations, 
but I feel that to pass it over without a word 
would be, perhaps, cowardly on my part, as I 
have observed that the Institute examinations 
have taken a deep hold of the Provincial—or 
shall I say non-Metropolitan—architect, and 
particularly so in Liverpool. Now I am not 
going to abuse these examinations, neither am 
I prepared to say that I approve of them, as I 
look upon them as, to a certain extent, unim- 
portant. There is, however, a kind of Exami- 
nation Party at the Institute, which is trying to 
force and artificially foster these examinations 
in every possible way, to the detriment of every 
other project, and that I do object to as a 
member of the Institute; but I fear this is of 
no interest to you. However, it may interest 
you to observe for yourselves who this Exami-m 
nation Party consists of. Does it consist of 
those architects whose work you admire? 
Does it consist of those men to whom you 
would most naturally look if in doubt on a work 
of any magnitude or beauty ? You must answer 
these questions for yourselves, but at the same 
time you must allow me to state that in my 
opinion it, to a very large extent, does not, and 
the unfortunate part about it is that these 
gentlemen get returned to power toa large extent 
by the country members on this very examina- 
tion question, and when in power the whole 
policy of the Institute becomes ‘‘ light and airy”’ 
in consequence. For you see the majority of 
these examination men not being architects of any 
very great capability, the aims and objects of 
the Institute are affected accordingly. 

And why do the real Architects either give 
only a half-hearted support to, hold aloof from, 


or abuse this examination movement? Because 
they know by observation that, although you 
can test your Mason, Bricklayer, Carpenter, 
Joiner and Sanitary Engineer, yet your Architect 
you cannot hope to test with any satisfactory 
results, therefore it is futile to try. Of course, 
it may be argued that it is at any rate a good 
thing to have good Masons, Bricklayers, Car- 
penters, Joiners and Sanitary Engineers in the 
Institute instead of bad ones. We will admit 
that, but unfortunately, these examinations are 
called Examinations in Architecture, and an 
effort is made to include Art (with a capital A) 
in the syllabus. Now I think we have come to 
the conclusion—at least I have—that Archi- 
tecture, as apart from the knowledge of build- 
ing operations, cannot be tested, at any rate by 
human beings. But let them try; at worst they 
can but damage the career of a few young men 
—and the craze will pass away with those who 
are the present heads of the movement. On the 
other hand, if these examinations are any in- 
centive to honest work, and will inspire any 
one with a love for his calling for its own sake, 
and not simply with a craving for those un- 
gainly and absolutely useless letters after his 
name, then, I contend, the movement will have 
done good, but not otherwise. Therefore, I 
say, observe this movement, and observe the 
movers in it likewise; observe those who ad- 
vocate other principles, and do not be driven 
into either camp by catch words, empty 
promises, or meaningless derision; for knowing 
all the subjects covered by the Institute Ex- 
amination won’t make an Architect of you, yet, 
to be one, you should know something of most 
of them. 
(To be concluded.) 


Mr. SILVANUS TREVAIL, the Mayor of Truro, 
a well known architect, was presented with a 
handsome testimonial at the Truro Town Hall 
on the gthinst., by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, on behalf of numerous subscribers, 
in recognition of his valuable services in the 
matter of the railway development of Cornwall. 
The gift consisted of a handsome silver service 
of plate in the Queen Anne style and a cheque 
for 100 guineas. 


Messrs. J. AND H. Nevitt have recently 
erected a new Turkish bath in the City, which 
was opened by Alderman Treloar on Tuesday 
last. The design is by Mr. G. Harold Elphick, 
architect, and the style is Moresque. 


THE Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts held 
its annual meeting on Saturday last. Lord 
Provost Bell was elected president; Mr.J.G.A. 
Baird, M.P., and Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
vice-presidents; Mr. A. J. Kirkpatrick, chair- 
man of council; Mr. Patrick S. Dunn, hon, 
treasurer; arid Mr. David Tullis, hon. secretary. 


THe London County Council have rejected 
the recommendation of the Improvements Com- 
mittee to construct a roadway from the Tower 
bridge and Whitechapel. 


THE mansion built for Mr. Cornelius Van, 
derbilt has just been completed at a cost of 
something like £1,000,000. The outside design 
is Spanish, built of grey stone, with red facings, 
turrets and battlements. It has three storeys, 
and contains, among other attractive rooms, a 
ball-room, no less than 75 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, the ceiling of which is made in the form 
of a double cone with painted nymphs and 
cupids. Electric light is used throughout. 


Mr. ABRAHAM MosLeEy, of Northampton, has 
been appointed surveyor tothe Finedon Urban 
District Council, 


THE new Board Schools at Carville, Wall- 
send, are now open. They have been built on 
the Central Hall arrangement, from designs by 
Mr. Wm. Hope, of Newcastle and Shields, the 
main apartment being 61 ft. long by 22 ft. wide, 
flanked by six classrooms—three on each side— 
each capable of seating sixty senior scholars. 


Tue Rev. Canon Penrhyn opened the new ele- 
mentary schools at Blockbrook, near St. Helen’s, 
on Friday. The buildings provideaccommodation 
for 350 scholars. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. Thomas Robinson, of Haydock, and the 
contract for the erection of the schools was 
taken by Mr. Peter Tickle, St, Helen’s. The 
total cost has been £1,350. 
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FROM WATERLOO TO THE CITY. 


HE work of constructing the under- 


ground Electric Railway between 
Waterloo and the Mansion House 
shows signs of active progress. Direct 


transit, without stoppages, will be effected in 
about four minutes, at a speed of 22 miles an 
hour. The departure platform of the Electric 
Railway being 36 feet from the surface, the 
use of hydraulic lifts will be unnecessary, but 
they will be employed at the Mansion House 
Terminus, where the rails will be 65 feet 
below the level of the thoroughfare. At 
Waterloo travellers will reach the lower 
station by easy declines. The railway com- 
mences at Waterloo at a level of 36 feet below 
the South Western Railway, and then de- 
scends towards the river at a gradient of I in 
60. Passing under the river, the line is level 
for about 300 yards, and it then rises at I in 
88 towards the City, and terminates opposite 
the civic residence of the Lord Mayor. The 
tops of the two tunnels will be at a depth of 
about 24 feet below the bed of the Thames ; 
or, to put it another way, the rail level will 
be 62 feet below Trinity high water mark. 
At Cross Street, where the railway passes 
underneath the South Eastern viaduct, the 
depth will be 48 feet; at the junction of 
Waterloo Road and Stamford Street 38 feet ; 
and at Hatfield Street, in the bend of Stam- 
ford Street, 55 feet. After passing below 
the river, the next important crossing is the 
Victoria Embankment, in front of the City of 
London School, where the rail level will be 
some 78 feet below the surface of the footway 
The line goes down below the District Rail- 
way a few yards further on. At St. Andrew’s 
Hill the District and the Electric follow the 
same route so accurately that the centre line 
of the one will be the centre line of the other 
until Friday Street is reached. Here they 
part company, the Electric going straight 
along under the centre of Queen Victoria 
Street, terminating opposite the north western 
corner of the Mansion House From the 
indication of the gradients; it will be scen 
that the railway rises and falls somewhat 
after the manner of a “ switchback.”’ 

The total length of the line will be one 
mile and a half. The traffic will be conducted 
by an up and a down line, each occupying a 
separate tunnel, cast-iron, running parallel to 
one another at a distance of about four feet, 
Where the railway is straight, or on a flat 
curve, the internal diameter of the tunnels will 
be 12 feet, but where the curves are sharp the 
tunnels will be enlarged in diameter to 12 feet 
g inches, so as to prevent the possidilitv 
of the long “ bogie” carriages, which are to 
be used, fouling the sides. Beyond the fact 
that electricity is to be the motive power the 
details are not yet settled, but the opening 
of the railway may be anticipated in about 
two and a half years hence. 

The station in the City will be entirely 
underground, and passengers will be brought 
to the surface in capacious hydraulic lifts. 
The station tunnels, like the railway, will be 
of cast-iron, built on Greathead’s principle, 
but of large dimensions, namely, 23 feet in- 
ternal diameter. From near Hatfield Street, 
towards the City, both tunnels will be in the 
London clay, but from Hatfield St: eet towards 
Waterloo, as the line rises in that direction, 
it encounters ballast. Here water wilt be 
met with in large* volumes, so it will be 
necessary to construct this portion of the 

railway under compressed air, as was done in 
the City and South London Railway by Mr. 
Greathead, and is now being done in the 
construction of the Blackwall Tunnel by the 
London County Council. The object ot 
commencing work by sinking shafts in the 
river, is to enable the material to be brought 
up by cranes and at once deposited in barges. 
Messrs. Galbraith and Greathead are the 
engineers ; Mr. Dalrymple Hay being their 
engineer on the works, and Messrs, John 


Mowlem have the contract. Immediately 
after the letting of the contract in June, they 
began operations by constructing the stage 
near Blackfriars Bridge. Here two cast-iron 
cylindrical shafts have been sunk to a depth of 
40 feet below Trinity high water mark, one 
above each of the proposed tunnels. Below 
the cylinders the shafts are of brickwork in 
cement, and as soon as the depth of the floors 
ofthe intended tunnels ‘sattained the four pro 
tecting shields and the mechanical excavators 
will be lowered into position, and the driving 
of the tunnels carried on simultaneously in 
both directions. As soon as the first ring of 
the culvert is put together, a shield is put in 
the front; through a door in it the face of 
the heading is accessible to the miner, who 
picks out the central core of the rock. The 
shield has a projecting edge all round its 
periphery, which, as the shield is pushed 
forward by the hydraulic presses, cuts a 
circular sufficiently large for putting the iron 
segments together to the proper dimensions 
of the culvert. Wedges being inserted in the 
rock face between the periphery of the shield 
and the central core ¢avity, the intervening 
rock is broken into fragments and falls down 
between the shield and the face of the heading, 
being shovelled up thence and sent away to 
the rear in skips. Thus the progress will be 
made, ring by ring, one at a time, each ring 
advancing the tunnel by two feet. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers.—The forty-eighth annual general 
meeting of the Institution was held in therooms 
of this Institution in Great George Street, and 
was largely attended. Professor Alexander 
I3. W. Kennedy, having been re-elected presi- 
dent, took the chair, and moved the adoption 
of the Council's report for the past year. The 
report stated that at the end of last year the 
nuinber of names in all classes on the roll of 
the Institution was 2,22t, as compared with 
2,157-at the end of the previous year. During 
1894 there were added to the register 152 
names, against which the loss by decrease was 
31, and by resignation or removal 57. The 
financial receipts during the past year had been 
£7,081, while the expenditure, actual or esti- 
mated, was £5,292.. The capital of the Institu- 
tion amounted to £38, 535, the greater part of 
which was invested in railway debenture stocks. 
Experiments upon the use of ropes and belts 
for the transmission of power, announced a 
year ago as about to be undertaken by the 
Société Industrielle du Nord, at Lille, had 
since been carried out, and Professor Capper, 
who attended them on behalf of the Institu- 
tion would make an independent report upon 
them in due course. In reply to a member 
the President stated that a committee had 
been appointed to consider the question of 
applying a portion of the funds of the Institu- 
tion to securing a place of assembly of its own 
in London. 


Plymouth School of Art.—In continua- 
tion of the series of lectures on ‘‘ Architectural 
History,’”’ before the junior members of the 
Architectural profession of the Three Towns, at 
the Plymouth School of Art, Princess Square, 
Mr. B. Priestley Shires, A.R.I,B.A., delivered 
the eleventh lecture on the 31st ult. In his 
opening remarks Mr. Shires mentioned the 
causes which led to the development of the 
Romanesque styles in the tenth century, and 
said in the eleventh century. each country 
struck out a style of its own, Germany retain- 
ing more of the older characteristics than 
either France or England. As long as the 
unbroken horizontal lines continued in use, so 
long may English-Norman work or the Anglo- 
Romanesque style of architecture be classed as 
purely Romanesque ; but when vertical shafts 
were introduced running up in front of the 
piers inecclesiastical buildings, and dividing the 
triforium and clearstory into compartments, 
then the first principle of Gothic architecture 
began to manifest itself, and, coupled with the 
use of the pointed arch, many new features 
were developed. Without going into any of 
the many theories as to the origin of the 
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pointed arch, Mr. Shires thought it was by far 
the best plan to consider the pointed arch in 
the same light as near!y all other architectural 
features, as a de sment. The Gothic 
period practically began with the thirteenth 
century and closed with the fifteenth century, 
as far as good Gothic architecture is concerned. 
The term Gothic was first used more as a term 
of reproach than for any other reason, and 
intended to distinguish those buildings which 
were considered barbarous in style, that is, 
those which were not classic. During those 
centuries it prevailed more or less throughout 
the western, middle and southern parts of 
Europe, and though there are some variations 
in the buildings of the different nations who 
adopted it, still; as a whole, they are practically 
one style. 


Manchester Society of Architects.— 
On the 5th instant Mr. J. D. Sutcliffe delivered 
a lecture on ‘‘Combined Warming and Venti- 
lating,’’ before the Manchester Society of 
Architects. The lecturer contended that the 
warming effect of an open fire upon a room is 
not obtained direct from the rays of heat, but 
from their reflection from the various material 
objects into which they come into contact, 


otherwise that the sole effect 6f the fire i, to 


draw cold air into the room, especially along the 
floor. Much more warmth was derived by 
direct radiation from common stones, pipes and 
coils, but in all of these cases there was no ven- 
tilation, the same air being breathed and warmed 
over and over again. Indirect radiation he 
described as obtained by the passing of air over 
heated surfaces, and thence into the room, always 
securing some ventilation as well as warmth. 
This combined warming and ventilation when 
provision is made for supplying fresh air and 


simultaneously discharging vitiated air. He 


instanced the American system of Messrs. 
Smead. According to the lecturer, that system 
does not admit of proper provision for filtering 


the air where the conditions of the atmosphere - 


render that necessary. The Plenum system, he 
said, is the best for large buildings, and is always 
associated with mechanical force, and admits of 
any filtering arrangements. 
external air through a filter, and at the same 
time propels it through heating apparatus, 
whence the filtered and warmed air is driven 
into main and branch ducts that terminate in 


the rooms to be warmed. Entering above the — 


heads of the occupants, the warm: air. neces- 


sarily rises at once to the ceiling, where it - 


spreads, cools, and. consequently descends, 
eventually passing out at the floor level by exit- 
ducts there provided. Dusty and other vitiated 


air is thus prevented from rising, and the weight _ 


of the respired carbonic acid gas accompanies 
and aids the descent. Experience proves that 
the warmth so derived is agreeable and equable 
and the system prevents inward draughts or the 
entry of any contaminated atmosphere from 
outside, such entry being often experienced 
where mechanical force is applied solely for 
drawing foul air out. The system provides for 


entirely renewing the air of the roomat any ~ 


desired rate up to ten times an hour. It has 
been theoretically inferred that air, when treated 
as described, must be unhealthily dry, but re- 
peated tests prove the presence of ample moisture. 


Tue Corporation of Aberystwith have in- 
augurated the installation of the electric light 
along the marine front and main portion of the 
town. The Esplanade is light»d by arc lamps 


of 2,000 candles, piaced 45 yards apart, but — 


smaller ones are used in the street thorough- 
fares. 

Mr. E. LINGEN Barker, the architect’ of 
Hereford, has just commenced the intermediate 
schools at Newport, Mon. Messrs. Thomas & 
Co., of Swansea, are the contractors at £5,500. 

Out of 163 candidates for the post of surveyor 
to the Brentford local board, Mr. Nowall Parr, 
from Walsall, has been selected at a salary of 
#250 and a liberty to act as consulting engineer. 

Tue City Commissioners of >ewers have just 
adopted a report recor: ending that powers be 
obtained to provic: —sths and Washhouses- 
within the City, ai ost, It is suggested, of. 
£100,000, At the same meeting, it was decided 
to carry out a street improvement in Dean’s 
ee and St. Paul's Churchyard, at a cost of 

2,000 
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Trade and Commerce. 


In these columns-nothing but matters of 
current commercial importance will be 
treated. New materials will be discussed— 
not puffed, inventions analysed, and improve- 
ments noted. The Editor will gladly receive 
communications from his correspondents, but 
it must be clearly understood that in no 
case will any notice of a new manufacture 
take the form of an advertisement, either 
from firms who advertise their goods in 
“THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” or from those 
who do not. Small and plain illustrations 
detailing the material or manufacture dis- 
cussed may be sent, and if found suitable, 
will be inserted. 


Messrs. Young & Marten, of Stratford, 
write; ‘‘Herewith we have the pleasure of 
handing you a copy of our new Chimney Piece, 
Grate, Tiles, Stove and Kitchen Range Cata- 
logue, bound in stiff cloth, and consisting of 
214 pages. Twenty of which are lithographed 
in coiours in highest class of workmanship. 
This forms Section I. of our complete Catalogue, 
which, when completed, will consist of at least 
600 pages, and will cost something near £4,000 
for production. We believe we are correct in 
saying that it is the finest work of its class that 
has ever been attempted as a Trade Catalogue 
for the Builder, Pluinber, Decorator and Sani- 
tary Engineer. We anticipate it will be ready 
for issue in its entirety on the rst June next, 
and we are prepared to receive names and 
addresses from your readers for a copy when 
ready. We may say that the remainder of the 
work will be carried out on the precise lines as 
that shewn in the Section now under considera- 
tion. We shall esteen it a favour if you will 
give us an impartial and exhaustive review of 
the present Section, and refer to the complcte 
workin contemplation.’’ Messrs. Young & Marten 
claim nothing for their work which we cannot 
accept. It is,indeed,a most carefully compiled 
catalogue,andit has the additional virtue— which 
is somewhat rare—of showing goods, their styles, 
their characteristics and their prices, clearly 
and concisely, without wading through intricate 
indices and references, which bewilder an 
ordinary individual and very often drive him 
mad. We have never seen more honest illus- 
trations, which, however, and without a single 
exception, are drawn in that odd mixture of 
geometrical and perspective drawing peculiar 
to illustrated catalogues, and which no manu- 
facturer has yet had the courage to discard. 
The coloured sheets of tiles for hearths and 
panels, grates, dados and pavements are really 
charmingly executed, and the printing of the 
whole work, and the general ‘‘ get up” of the 
catalogue is of a very high order. Messrs. 
Young & Marten are unduly modest when they 
dedicate their work to the Builder and the 
Plumber and the Sanitary Decorator. There 
are several items, particularly registers with 
overmantels, from which many architects would 
learn something of good design. 


Laxton’s Price Book for 1895 is sent to 
us by Messrs. Kelly, and, no doubt, is in the 
hands of thousands of Surveyors, Architects 
and Contractors, for whose special use the 
work is compiled. It hardly needs a word of 
recommendation, except that it isagain brought 
up to date, contains im extenso the London 
Building Act of 1894, and should lie on the 
shelves of every Architect and Builder who 
can afford so low a price as four shillings for it. 


Lockwood’s Builders’ Price Book for 
1895 has also reached us, and nas one dis- 
tinctive feature, which in this respect makes 
itself as acceptable as the better known 
Laxton.” Mr. Francis Miller, the Editor, 
has continued his short measurement con- 
structions in all trades, which are very useful, 
as they come from a very practical man. The 
published price is four shillings. The book is 
published by Crosby, Lockwood & Son, of 
- Stationers’ Hall Court, 


Colchester Camp.—Thecontract of Messrs. 
Grimwood & Sons, of Sudbury, has been ac- 
cepted for the re-building of A and B lines in 
Colchester Camp, and work wilt probably be 
commenced in the early spring. The firm has 
already partly completed the building of the 
very extensive new Military Hospital, which is 
being erected on the Abbey Field. As it is 
understood that the plans of the reconstructed 
Camp provide for the erection of substantial 
two-storeyed brick huts for the -men on the 
principle adopted at Aldershot, and that 
handsome and substantial officers’ quarters 
will be built facing the Abbey Field, in place 
of the present unsightly brick wall, the im- 
provement that will be effected in the garrison 
accommodation will be a very important one. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
(From The Builder). 
TIMBER (continued), 


Satin, Porto Rico o/o/6 0/r1/6 
Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/34 o/o/7 


METALS. 


TIMBER. 
Greenheart, B.G. 
8/o/o_ ofo/o 


ton 
Teak, E.I..... load 1o/o/o 16/o/o 
Sequola, U.S. ft.cu. 1/10 2/2 
Ash, Canada load 3/o/o_ 4/s/o 


Birch, do, ........ 3/o/o4/5/0 | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
LDF e ie fe aaponaece g/ts/o s/o/o} land ......:.ton 2/1/2 ofo/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c... 1/10/o 3/o/o Bar, Welsh, in 
ake 1G resaisie'sise aoe 2/15/o 4/15/0 Londons aives¢. 5/12/6 5/15/0 
‘Canada ........ 5/5fo 6/15/0 | Do. do. at works 
Pine, Canadared.. 2/r5/o 3/5/o.| jin Wales ...... 5/2/6  5/s/o 
Do, Yellow...... 3/to/o 5/15/0 | Do. Staffordshire, 
Lath, Dantsic, fath 4/10/o 5/10/o in London .... 6/o/o 6/10/o 
St. Petersburg... 5/o/o 6/10/0 | CoppER — British 
Wainscot, Riga, cake and ingot 42/10/o 43/o/o 
Gie.s lop nesses. 2/1s/o  s/o/o Best selected .. 43/0/o 43/10/o 
Odessa, crown.... 2/15/0  5/o/o Sheets, strong.. 51/o/o —0/o/o 
Deals, : Finland Chili-Bars...%. 40/2/6 40/7/6 
2nd & rst std roo z/o/o o/o/o | YELLOWMETALIb. 0/0/44 0/0/43 
Do. 4th & 3rd ..  7/ofo B8/ofo| L ka D — Pig, 
Do. Riga ...... q/ojo  8/x0/o Spanish ....ton 9/11/3  9/12/6 
St. : Sree, x0} Joh English com. 
ist yellow .... 9/10/0 12/o/o brands: Sacccss 12/6 13/ 
Do. 2nd yellow.. 7/10/o — 9/o/o Sheet, English, arene 
Do. white ...... 8/o/o 10/10/0 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
Swedish ........ 7/9/0 15/10/0 and upwards .. 10/15/o 11/o/o 
White Sea...... 6/10/o  r4/o/o pel ae teats ae 11/15/0 o/o/o 


Canada, Pine rst 21/00 24/10/o0 


Do. do. znd .... 16/10/o 17/r10/o / 

Do. do. 3rd, &c.  7/10/0 selects Bia ee Aa aE /TOIS. 079K 

Do. Spruce, rst 8/10/o 10/0/o tarnd 4. seasons 19/to/o —o/o/o 

Do. do. 3rd and ' TIN—Straits 50/17/6 60/7/6 
Vi Seana goge 6/10/o 7/10/0 Australian...... 60/0/0 60/10/o 


New Brunswick 6/o/o 7/o/o 


Battens, all kinds  s/o/o 21/o/o Baneawns. «asl s 61/10/o 62 o/o 
Flooring 5 boards, Billiton <oiscces 60/10/o 61/o/o 
sq. & ih; 
XSGinp icra oie o/9/6 o/t14/0 
Do. 2nd ceo. O/f/o, 0/12/6 Eat 
Other qualities— o/s/o o/7/o | Linseed ...... ton 20/5/0 20/10/0 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. .. 3 /4 Cocoanut, Cochin 25/o/o  o/o/o 
Honduras, &c. /3 /44 | Do. Ceylon ...... 23/o/0  o/o/o 
Mahogany, Cuba /3 /6 Palm, Lagos...... 23/0/00 o/o/o 
Se Domingo, Rapeseed, English 
cargo av. /3 1/6 PACE 6 <,.\acnrenls 22/o/o0 o/o/o 
Mexican, do. do. /3 /4 Do. Brown ...... 20/10/0 o/o/o 
Tobasco do. do. /3 /6 | Cottonseed ref. .. 17/2/6~ 18/o/o 
Honduras, do. .. /3 PSR We OleMel Feiss. Foes 21/o/o 22/10/0 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 13/o/o | Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o  5/o/o 
Rose, Ridstessassne q/o/o 18/o/o | Do. refined ...... s/o/o 12/o/o 
Eesha Ga cnaaine nga 6/o/o 17/o/o | TAR— Stockholm 
Satin, St Do- barrel. 1/1/o 1/1/6 
MINGO sess eave aed o/o/5 o/t/o} Archangel...... 0/15/0 0/16/o 


Notes & Queries. 


Under this heading, Questions on_ all 
matters appertaining to the art or science of 
Building may be made by subscribers ; and 
their fellow readers are invited, under our 
own supervision, to furnish replies. Post- 
cards headed “ Notes and Queries” may be 
used in correspondence and addressed to the 
Editor. 


QUERIES. 


{1.J—Curious Buildings. — Comment is made in 
another column on a curiously constructed house in a village 
of Norfolk. in which the ‘‘ heads” of leg, loin and “knuckle” 
bones have been used in cornice and string courses in a stone 
and flint built front. Will our readers send us particulars 
and (where possible) photographs of any equally curious 
instances of construction /—THeE Epiror or ‘‘ THE BUILDERS’ 
Journat,” 

{2.] The passage wall in the basement of my house in 
Westbourne Park suffers from chronic dampness to a height 
of about 4 feet from the floor. I have used every contrivance 
to stop the nuisance, and have dug under the foundations 
and can find no apparent cause. Matchboarding has bulged 
and swollen away from the wall. What can, with unbounded 
patience, be done next ?—C, J. ComERFORD. 

{3.] I pave heard of a book which deals with the work of 
Wren, and gives most accurate drawings of most of his 
churches. Mr. Batsford does not know of it.- Can any of 
your readers throw any light upon it, and if there is sucha 
book, say where it can be seen ?—ARCHITECT. 

(4.)—I want to heat a conservatory 14 ft. by 10 ft., using 
the kitchen fire supplemented by gas—outside the conserva- 
tory—during the night, or when the kitchen fire is not in 
use. What is the best apparatus, and who is the maker 
of it?-—A. T. W. 

{s-]-—There is a liquid which, used with ordinary thick 

Indian ink, will not dry up quickly in the palette, or 
“run ”’ when washed over on a drawing. What is it ?— 
MEMBER OF THE A.A, 
N.B.—We have received a number of queries which are 
quite unsuited to publication, inasmuch as they would pro- 
bably prove of little interest to anyone but the querist, 
Correspondents must be as liberal-minded in these matters 
as we are ourselves.—Ep. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


We have received several communications, 
mostly of a laudatory character, from gentle- 
men who have seen the Specimen issue of 
this journal. We are thankful for the good 
opinions, but are selfish enough not to 


allow our readers to share our enjoyment.— 
Ep. 


SAWDUST. 


THE annual dinner of the Society of Archi- 
tects will be held on Tuesday week, Feb. roth, 
at St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., at 7.30 p.m. 
We understand that a number of guests, dis- 
tinguished in Church and State, Art, Litera- 
ture and Science, have accepted the Society’s 
invitation to be present. 


Mr. ARTHUR B. Jackson, A-R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed a Surveyor, under the Eccle- 


siastical Delapidations Act, to the diocese of 
St. Alban’s. 


APPLICATION has been made to the Local 
Government Board, by the Town Council of 
Darwen, for powers to borrow £6,000 for the 
purpose of erecting a new Municipal Lodging 
House in the Borough. 


AT Colchester, on Sunday morning, M- fF. 
Dupont, a well-known local Builder. and Con- 
tractor, having premises at North Hill, at- 
tempted suicide by cutting his throat with a 
knife. He had suffered from sleeplessness, and 
was much depressed. The wound was a serious 
one, but Mr. Dupont is recovering. 


THE County Council discussed, on Tuesday, 
a scheme submitted by the Improvements 
Committee for making a better northern 
approach to the Tower Bridge by a new street 
from Tower Hill to Mansell Street, part of the 
large outlay to be recouped by a betterment 
charge on the owners of property. An amend- 
ment to defer taking any action in the matter 
at present was adopted by a majority of nine 
It was agreed to co operate with the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers in the widening of Upper 
Thames Street at its narrowest point, by con- 
tributing one-third of the outlay, such contri- 
bution not to exceed £12,500. 


A PREMIUM was lately offered for the best 
plans for a cottage hospital at Aldershot, and 
94 sets of plans were sentin. The assessor was 
Mr. W. D. Carée, F.RI.B.A. The successful 
competitor is Mr. Thomas Davison, A.R.I.B.A., 
41, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea. The estimated 
cost is £2,000. 


AT a joint conference of the finance committee 
of the Middlesex County Council and. the 
Highgate justices, held at Northfield Hall, 
Highgate, it was resolved to recommend to the 
Council to purchase a large plot of land at the 
corner of Archway and Church Roads, Highgate, 
for the erection thereon of new police-court 
buildings for Highgate and the district. At 
present the petty sessional sittings are held at 
Northfield hall, which has been found incon- 
venient and inadequate in many respects for 
the purpose. 


THE sixth meeting of the Discussion Section 
of the Architectural Association was held at 
56, Great Marlborough Street, on the 6th inst., 
when Mr. Harry Sirr, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper 
on ‘‘ Domestic Metal Work.” Th paper was 
illustrated by a fine collection of sketches and 
metal objects lent by Messrs. Mackmurdo, 
Hugh Stannus, May, Hooper, Guy Dawber 
and Millard. In the discussion which followed 
the paper, Messrs. Greenop, Hopkins, Fellowes- 
Prynne, Rathbone Garbutt, Guy Dawber, 
Hooper and W. Henry White, the Chairman, 
took part. 


Ir is stated that a company has Been formed 
for the purpose of erecting colossal stores in 
the West-end. The first practical move has 
been made by the purchase of a plot of land in 
Westbourne Grove for over £30,000, 
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COMPETITIONS. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


COMPETITION. 

The Council of the County Borough of West Ham propose 
to ERECT a TECHNICAL INSTITUTE and PUBLIC 
LIBRARY in Romford Road, and they hereby invite Archi- 
tects to submit DESIGNS for the same in competition. 

Premiums of £250, £150 and £100 respectively will be paid 
to the Authors of the Designs which are placed by the Assessor 
first, second, and third in point of merit. 

The Competitor to whom the first premium of £250 may 
be awarded will be employed as Architect, and will be 
remunerated in accordance with the schedule of professional 
practice and charges of architects, published by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, such remuneration being 
independent of the premium. 

The Council have appointed Mr. J. MACVICAR ANDER- 
SON, F.R.LB.A., 6, Stratton Street, Westminster, W., as 
their Assessor and Professional Adviser. 

Designs are to be delivered at the Town Hall, West Ham, 
Es not later than FOUR p.m., on WEDNESDAY, tst May, 
1895. 

Full particulars of the instructions and conditions can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, on payment of a 
deposit of One Guinea, which will be returned in the event 
of the applicant either submitting a Design, or returning the 
instructions within one month from the date of receiving them. 

By order of the Council, 
Town Hall, West Ham, FRED. E. HILLEARY, 
January 21st, 1895. Town Clerk. 


RDINGTON 
MARCH 30. 


COTTAGE HOMES. 

The Guardians of Aston Union invite Competitive Plans, 
with specifications and estimate, of Cottage Homes to be 
erected at Erdington, near Birmingham, The Architect who 
sends in the plans selected as best will be appointed Architect 
for the erection of the buildings, or be awarded a premium 
of £70, as the Guardians may decide; And he who sends in 
Fg aie selected as second best will be awarded a premium 
of £30. 

A copy of instructions to Competitors and conditions of 
competition, together with a plan of the site, may be obtained 
on and after 9th inst. from Mr. JOHN NORTH, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham, on payment of 
£1 Is., which will be returned on the receipt of bona fide plans, 
specifications, and estimate. Plans, &c., must be delivered by 
March 30, 


(near BIRMINGHAM), 


PSWICH.—MARCH 33. 


DESIGNS are invited for the Building of a WORK- 
HOUSE and INFIRMARY, with Specifications and Esti- 


mate. Premiums £100 and £50. My. A. F. VULLIAMY 
Clerk to the Guardians. a 4 i 


O "ARCHITECTS. 


DESIGNS and ESTIMATES are invited by Mr. N. 
Miller, of 95, Fishergate, Preston, Lanc. for a proposed 
FIRE-PROOF BLOCK of SHOPS, OFFICES, TWO 
HOTELS, &c., at a cost of from £45,000 to £50,000 (which 
latter sum must not be exceeded), on an area of 2,500 square 
yards abutting on to Church street, Lancaster road, Jacson- 
street, and Birley street, in the County Borough of Preston, 
Lancashire. 

Premiums of £150, £100 and £50 are offered (in the ad- 
judged order of merit) for the three designs which are selected 
as the most suitable,{and which three designs will become 
the absolute property of Mr. Miller. 

The winner of the first or ‘any other premium will not 
necessarily or in consequence! become entitled to carry out 
the work, but if he be selected to do go, the premium will be 
deducted from his remuneration, 

A plan of the site wirh instructions to Architects can be 
obtained from Mr. MILLER, on payment of £1 1s. which 
will be returned to those sending in bona-fide Designs. 

All Drawings, &c., must be marked with a motto or device, 
and sent to the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Preston, and the name and address of the designer in a sealed 
envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or device, to 
Mr. MILLER, not later than the 27th day of APRIL, 1895. 


URHAM.—MARCH 25. 
COMPETITIVE SCHEMES are invited for the 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL of the District. Premiums 
£100 and £50 for Two Best Schemes. Mr. F. MARSHALL, 
Town Clerk, Durham, 


OROUGH of PENZANCE. 


LO ARCHITECTS; 

The Town Council is prepared to receive COMPETI- 
TIVE DRAWINGS for the erection of an INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES HOSPITAL at a cost of about £3,000. 

Premiums of 30 Guineas, 20 Guineas, and 15 Guineas are 
offered in the order of merit for the three plans which are 
adjudged by the assessor to be the most suitable. 

A tracing of the site, with levels marked thereon, also “ In- 
structions to Architects,” will be supplied by the Borough 
Surveyor, on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned 
on receipt of Competitive Drawings. 

The Drawings, marked with a motto or device, and ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the designer are to be delivered at the Borough 
Surveyor’s Office, Public Buildings, on or before TUESDAY, 
the roth of MARCH. 

T. H. CORNISH, 


Town Clerk. 


January 16th, 1895. 
O ARCHITECTS. 


The Governors of the Portmadoc County School invite 
DESIGNS of a proposed NEW SCHOOL for Intermediate 
and Technical Education. 

For conditions and requirements apply to 
W. MORRIS JONES, Solicitor, 
Bank place, Portmadoc, Clerk to the Governors, 
January 19th, 1895. 


Mr. C. E. Deacon, architect of Liverpool, 


has been successful in a limited competition for 
new school board offices for the City; the 


estimated cost of the work is not stated. 


WE understand that Messrs. Thornton & Son, ~ 
of Liverpool, have secured the contract forthe 
_ superstructure of the new post office in Victoria 
Street, Liverpool. The amount of the contract — 


is stated to be £112,000 


THE town council of Rochdale have adopted a 


a fair wages clause in their agreements with 
contractors, with the following addition to it :— 
‘‘That a clause be inserted in all contracts that 
the contractor shall forward with the original 
tenders a list of the names of the sub-con- 
tractors. ; 

THE pressure reducing and regulating tank 
for the North Pentland waterworks has just been 
completed at Firhill, Craiglockhart. The tank 
is 112 feet square, with a depth of zo feet, and 
a capacity of a million and a half gallons. The 
tank is built entirely of brick and cost £10,000. 

THE provisional committee, formed for the 
purpose of promoting a new line from Man- 
chester to the North, have chosen Newcastle as 
their headquarters. They have also resolved to 
proceed with a Bill in the session of 1895. 

Pusiic Parks and Recreation Grounds are 
cropping up all over the kingdom. The latest 
is an enclosure of 17 acres of freehold land just 
presented to the Corporation of West Brom- 
wich. 

THE ancient Cross of Newton-on-Ayr having 
been unearthed, a committee of the town 
council are endeavouring to find a suitable site 
for its re-erection. Perhaps some enterprising 
American will eventually obtain it for his front — 
garden. 

Amonc the persons injured by the disastrous 
explosion of powder in the gunsmith’s shop, at 
Darlington, on Tuesday, was Mr. G. Gordon 


Hoskins, J.P., F.R.I.B.A. <4 


Tue local board of Mumbles have appointed 
a surveyor at a salary of £130 a year. For 
another £5 a year they might have combined 


the duties of a town crier with thatof sur- 


veyor. 
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DECAYED STONEWORK 
Permanently RESTORED 


‘Tabary’s Patent Metallic Stone Cement, 


30,000 ist G & W. 2412 


4,000. — 


_ ESTIMATES FURNISHED BY 
A. DREYFUS & CO., 
21, Edmund Place, Aldersgate St., London, E.C. 


ISRiCr ss 


2.6 or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Guopiiens for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


Telegrams—* ETRIDGE, Bethnal Green.” 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, JUNR., 


Slate Merchant, Slater Ga Tiler, 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, LONDON, E. 


ROOFING SLATES. 


In addition to the usual Wharf Stock of about 2000 tons, the undermentioned Cargoes are on 


the ey 


PENRHYN BANGOR. 
Ex “‘ Moss Rose,” 


2,000 1st Blue 24x12 
5,000 do. 18 x12 
2,000 do. 18 x10 
do. 16 x 12 
28,000 ist Red 18x12 
7,000 do. 16 x12 


2,000 
4,000 
18,000 
14,000 
2,000 
10,000 
7,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
4,000 
28,000 
7,000 


2,000 
4,000 
18,000 ° 
14,000 
2,000 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


22x12 
20 x12 
20 x10 
18 x10 
18x 9 
16 x12 
16 x10 
do. 16x 9 
do. 16x 8 


7,000 © 
2,000 
3,000 


PENRHYN BANGOR. 
Ex “ Elizabeth Charlotte.” 
30,000 1stG & W. 24x12 


1st Blue 


1st Red 


alongside in craft. 


EX 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


22x12 
20 x 12 
20 x10 
18 x10 
18x 9 
16 x 12 


22,000 18x 10 
30,000 18x 9 
15,000 16x10 
5,000 16x 9 
20,000 16x 8 


PORT MADOC (Oakeley’s) 
“Three Janes,” 
14,000 20x 10 Best Meds 


Lowest possible Prices for Truck-loads delivered to any Station in England, or 


GERMAN BLUE. 
Ex ‘ Eastern Belle.” 


8,000 18x 9 Best Blue 
50,000 16x10 do. 
30,000 16x 8 do. 
10,000 20x10 Best Green 
5,000 18x10 do. 
13,000 16x 8 do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 


16x10 
16x 9 
16x 8 
24 x12 
18 x 12 
18 x10 
16 x 12 
18 x12 
16 x12 


do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 


Westmoreland and other Descrip- 
tions of GREEN 
ROOFING TILES, supplied only, 
or fixed by Contract in any part. 


SLATES, also 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 


- the work. 


a 


Gregory and Co. ; 0 0 
Hanson and Co. ts at Ha nae °o 0 

=. Aviss and Co. .... « 1,607 “0° 6 
Lansdown and Co, io a Ti40%" 0-0 
Barnes, J. re oi a ces = 1,48 FeO “OQ 

Spee) Hiscock, T. nie so 1,460 10 =O 
~~ Dorey and Co. (accepted) 1,460 0 0 


HuppeRsFIELD. —Accepted for additions, &c., to school 
buildings, Knowl Bank, Golcar, for the School Board. Mr. 
J. Berry, architect, 9; Queen street, Huddersfield :-— 
Masonry. —Haigh, A. and T., Golcar 
Foinery.—Varley, J., and Son, Slaith- 

waite 
Pluombing.—Marsden, John, Hudders- 

field 
Plastering and Painting. — Lane, 

Ed., Slaithwaite... 

Slatingand Concreting.—Jowitt, W. 

E., John William street, Hudders- 
field... 

Ironwork. — Cooper, ‘Leonard, 32, 

Park row, Leeds... 

Wood Block Floor, &e. = Cooke, 

John, Little, Royd, Huddersfield.. 
» Iron Ratling.—Rayner, ‘Es Mar- 

ket street, Huddersfield... % 


Barrdw-tn-Furness.—F or the execution of sew age-outfall 


Fo 


£2,600 0 O 


works, &c. (1,200 Town .), for the Corporation, Mr. Fox, 
Posey gh ae own Hall, Barrow-in-Furness :— 
son, ae vs £13,157°13° 6 
Wits and oes, 8,351 4 9 
Moffa « ve oe este 818420. £ 
White E.* 85% 227 


7:4 
* Accepted for w vorks complete, including i iron pipes. 


BRENTFORD.—For rebuilding “The Bunch of Gr: apes ” 
public-house, Ferry Island, Brentford, for the Hounslow 
Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 8, Woodbridge, jun,, 
architect and surveyor, 2205 High street, Brentford ;— 


{Architect's estimate £ 1,500] 


] 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.—F or building court-house and addi- 
tions to Chester-le-street police station, for the Standing Joint | 


Committee of the-County. Mr. William Crozier, County 


| architect, Durham. Quantities by Mr. J. Ezra Miller, 
_ Sunderland. 

Jopling, J., Chester-le-street . eee Sah LOT Or Ps 2 

ates, I., Picktree Wz Es L5o7. 520 
Hunter, dee W: ashington 1,528 17 0 
Gradon and Son, Durham 1,488 10 oO 
Draper and Sons, West Rainton 1,469 15 I 
Kell and Groves ,Chester-le-street ... 1,416 10 6 
Elliot, J., North Shields 1,410-0 O 
Thompson and Son, Chester-le- street* 1,358 2 6 


*® Accepted. 
CarvirF.—F or the erection of school-room at Congrega- 


tional Chapel, Cowbridge road. Mr. Edwin Seward, archi- 

tect, Queen's chambers, Cardiff:— ~ 
Jones, D. C. af $725. 0 0 
Jones and T hornley 667 10 Oo 
Symonds, W. 649 I0 9 
Hz itherley and Carr 627 0 0 
Haines, J. 5 595 0 O 
Evans, B.. 593 —4- .0 
Howell, Aone a 590 0 O 
Colborne, A, J. ... 588 3 8 
Latty and Co. 587 0 0 
Morgan, H. 578 14 0 
Best, W., and Co. 572 0 0 
Price, oF 566 0 oO 
Morgan, W. T. 565 0 O 
Knox & Wells ts a ae st 558 0 O 
Evans, E, R.; Bros... cee 546 6 9 
Dunn, C. C., Cardiff (accepted) 534 14, 2 


Brrmincuam.—For the erection of Free Public Library at 
Balsall Heath, for the City Council. Messrs. Jethro A. 


Cossins and Peacock, architects. Quantities by Messrs. 

Harris and Harris, Birmingh: um ‘and London :— 
Taylor, S ; $5,525 0.0 
Johnson, ste ee 5,307 0, O 
Hopkins, W. ... Ae 5,200 0 O 
Sapcote, W., and Sons 5,141 0 O 
Surman, S., and Son ..: 5,110 0 O 
Whittall, W. J., and Son 5,099 0 O 
Rowboth: am, J. 4,997 90 Oo 
Barnsley, J., and Sons" 4,988 0 0 
Whitehouse, B. 4,972.0 0 
Moffat, J., and Sons‘... 4,967 0 0 
Webb, W. and J. 4,945 0 0 
Bowen, Ae 7 ov 4,885 0.0 
Fenwick, R, (accepted) ies At 4,750 9 O 


3ETHNAL GREEN, E.— For enlarging and refitting the 
offices in connection with the Mansford street School, Old 
Bethnal Green road, and for providing a partly new system 
of drainage, for the London School Board :— 


Parker, £1,590 0 0 
Harrison and Spooner 1,577 9 oO 
Lawrance, E., and Sons 1,550 0 0 
Newton, G. : ae 1,518 0 0 
Garrett, J., and Son... 1,480 0 0 
Calnan, M. and Co. ... 1,388 0 0 
White, T., arid Sons 1,329 0 0 
Minter, F. G., Johnson street, West- 

minster (accepted 1,165 0 oO 


CosHam, Hants. — For sewerage outfall works, for the 
Rural District Council of Fareham Union. Mr. Archibald 
Ford, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 11, High street, Portsmouth, en- 
gineer :— 


Cooke and Co,, London £1,987 0 0 

Hall, J. P., Portsmouth 1,847 0 0 

Bevis, FE; Portsmouth ; 1,780 I0 oO 

Light, W. R., and Son, Portsmouth* 1,763 0 0 
b ‘Accepted. 


DuruAM.—For the erection of new Court House, &c., 
Chester-le-Street. Mr. William Crozier, Durham County 
Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. Quantities by Mr, J. Ezra 
Miller, Sunderland :-— 


Jopling, Joseph £1,618 7 2 
Oates, Isaac 1,597 5 0 
Hunter, Thomas 1,528 17 0 
Gradon & Son... 1,488 10 oO 
Draper and Sons 1,469 I5 I 
Kell and Groves 1,416 10 6 
Elliot, Joseph ... 1,41I0-0 O 
Thomson and Son, Chester- le- Strect* 1,358 2 6 


* Accepted. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 
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F. WHITFIELD & CO,, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire and Burglar-Resisting Ber 


SAFES AND IRON DOORS 


The “CITY” Safe. 


OXFORD STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


ALSO 


PARTY WALL 
INSURANCE DOORS. 


FOR : 


ARCHITECTS, 
BUILDERS, 


AND 


CONTRACTORS. 


AND 


No. 37 Door. 


20, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. — 


FARNHAM.—For erecting the East street schools, Farnham. 
Mr. J. A. Eggar, architect, Farnham, Surrey :— 
Hall 


eax ae ane L780. 10-10 
Belham and Co, ae St CHATe O10 
Martin, Wells, and Co.. 6,890 0 oO 
Patrick and Co.... ifs 6,796 0 oO 
Smith = ive 6,757 10 oO 
Chuter ... 6,598 10 0 
Field and Co. ., ea “1 ¢ way” 0568" OO 
Goddard and Sons __ .., 8 «. 6,548 0-0 
Hughes ... ea 6,469 0 oO 
Jenkins and Son vee 0,449/ -0-- 0 
Kemp... ane Ret OLD Ft 1G 
Fitt ne Bae aha 6,279 0 0 
Bottrill and Son 6,230 0 O 
Peters te it; 6,125 0 oO 
Chinchen, Bournemouth * 5,700 0 O 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education . 
Department. 


Hicusury, N.—For rebuilding the offices of all depart- 
ments of the Gillespie road school, Highbury Vale, and for 
providing a partly new system of drainage, for the London 
School Board :— 


Grover, J.,and Son .,.. nat wpa 61,582 -Ox oO 
Knight, H., and.Sons ... =e ine ag hy. 0%0 
Stevens Bros. 1,462 0 O 


Vernall, Danes, and Co., Albany 
street, N.W. (accepted) ves a -e202,. O2- 0 
KrGwortTH (Leicester).—For the construction of ceverod 

reservoir and distributing: mains for the Castle Donington 

Rural District Council. - Mr. Geo. Hodson, C.E.. Bank 

chambers, Loughborough :— 


Maclean, John ... vie 6 ci 335050 A5e 0 
Johnson, J. E., and Son 3,750 0 a 
Vernon, H. bas 3,490 15 IO 
pelt 1G. a at 3,408 0 oO 
Shardlow, H. 3,460 0 O 
Smith, Thomas... 3,417 0 0 
Smith, W., and Son 3,405 14 O 
Roberts, Henry 3,395 0 O 
Kitteringham, M.S. ... R375 6 30 
Bramley and Kelham... 3,305 O O 
Clay Cross Company ... 3,300 0 O 
Hodson and Sons 4 3,265 0 O 
Siddons and Freeman... ah “souegasy200 = 0210 
Bentley, S.and E, 4. tie vee oy By 250.0 2-0 
Todd, G. F. ; eee es ihe See TOS IO 7 
Shaw, A. es nap seal Sey On. 5p 6 
Price, J: F. tex mis a oe 3,120 0 0 
Wiokers: fie sce Oe 3,050 0 O 
Barker Thomas sm sy 2,987. 0 oO 
Brown and Ball = a ves = 2,949.0 O 
Moss, W,, and Son. ... Sa6 wa? 12,879 20 0 
Perkins, J., Loughborough (accepted) 2,845 15 7 


Lonpon.—Accepted for the supply of road materials, for 
the Lofidon County Counejl’:— 

Messrs. Tuff and Miskin, granite chippings, at 10s. 2d. per 
cubic yard; Mr..H. Covington, surface flint, at 5s. 6d. per 
oe yard, for use in Battersea park, 

«Messrs. Alderton and Son, Croydon or other approved wall 
grayel, at 6s. 9d. per cubic yard, and Messrs, Tuff and Miskin, 


Croydon or other approved hoggin, at 7s. per cubic yard, for 
use in Brockwell park, 

Mr, G, W. Riley, best Croydon or other approved hoggin, 
at 5s. 6d. per cubic yard, and best Croydon or other approved 
wall gravel, 5s. 9d. per cubic yard; Mr. J. S, Gabriel, shell 
gravel at 6s. 5d. per cubic yard, for use in Dulwich park. 

Mr. R. Ballard, Hatheld gravel, at 6s. 9d. per cubic yard, 
and Wheathampstead hoggin, at 6s. 3d. per cubic yard ; 
Messrs. Tuff and Miskin, shell gravel, at 6s. per cubic yard ; 
Messrs. Stubbings and Son, sand, at 6s. per cubic yard, for 
use in Finsbury park. 

Mr. W. Griffiths, surface flints, at 5s. 11d. per cubic yard, 
hoggin at 5s. 5d. per cubic yard, granite chippings, at Ios. 2d. 
per cubic yard, and cockle-shell, at 4s. 11d. per cubic yard, 
for use in Victoria park 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding No. 96, Powis street, Woolwich, 
SE., and workrooms in rear, for Messrs. S, H. Cuff and Co.. 
Mr. H. H, Church, William street, Woolwich, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. Whincop, 15, Kyverdale road, Stoke 
Newington, N.W. :— 


Chapman, J. ... ist ts bon’ 6 2;570 -OG0 
Young and Lonsdale... ind 2,424 0 0 
Munday and Sons_.., o96 2,418 0 0 
Holloway, H. L. : iat 2,390 0 O 
Balaam Bros, ... Ws ee tee 2,367 0 0 
Chessum and Sons ... wee aa 2,253 0 O 


NeEwsrRIDGE (Mon.),.—For the erection of school buildings, 
for the Mynyddislwyn School Board. Mr. Geo. Rosser, 
architect, Victoria buildings, Abercarn, Quantities by Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, Newbridge, Mon. :— 

Hatherley and Carr ..: ove 


uth . «. £3395 0 0 
Williams and James ... wie a 3,349 8 8 
Jones, D. C., and Co.... om. oe 254 0 O 
Francis, J., and Son ... a ees 3,189 0 Oo 
Morgan and Evans .. 3,067 0 0 
Westacott, T. .... a his <n 3,034 Io O 
Parittt, eyes * vee 3,000 0 O 
Lewis, ‘Dd. <=. * S38 oes 3,000 © O 
Richards, A. ... i aos “See 2,985 0 O 
Linton, Jno. .., aa =e fea 2,950 0 0 
Morgan, C. F.... ae wee me 2,920 0 0 
Dayies Bros. ... aes ‘wwe ‘ene 2,885 0 I 
Monks and Co, oe os woh 3,779-15_0 
Gaen Bros. ... = =~ bie 2,740 17-0 
Jenkins, John, Newport, Mon.*  ,.. 2,530 0 0 


* Accepted, 

Srarnes.—For the construction of sewerage and sewage- 

disposal works (Contract No. 1), for the Urban District 

Council. Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, C.E., 13, Victoria street, 
S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Pryce, Cuxson and Leigh :— 

Contract No, 3. 


Wimpey, G., and Co. 417,031 18 0 
Osenton, Geo. ay) fe ae 15,538 0 0 
Bell; Geo. = <2, “e we a 15,278 0 0 
Adams, Timi. ree sae ay 15,072" 5 «8 
Hill, H. nes Me a oa 13,439 19 0 
Dickson, James eas um = 13,404 0 O 
Gooke,-B,,.and-Co. <.5 isc ss abe 13,220 0 0 
Mowlem, John, and Co., West- 

minster* oie sevins> A Saas 13,000 0 0 
Wilkinson, Bros. ... ont ese nse 12,038. 0° O 
Jackson, John..,.. ... ay ve I1,707 16 0 


Contract No. 2 (Engines and Ejectors). 


Hughes and Lancaster, Westmin- ~ 
ster* ac ae ak 413,379.1b 2 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


SouTHatt (Middlesex).—For the supply of granite ctibes, 
kerbing, &c., for the Southall-Norwood Urban District 
Council. Mr. Thomas Newall, Surveyor, Avenue’ road, 
Southall :— : 


100 tons 7oo ft, run 
Leicestershire Norway 
Granite Cubes, _ Granite Kerbing. 

agers * 


s. 
Manuelle, A. and F. « I >7 II per ton 


: I 3% per ft. run 
Tildesley, Sheppard and : 


Mabson... my i Ons 1 4} ae 
Free and Sons ... te 8 oO peryd.= gee J 
Praagh, E. J. Van, and 3 

Co. Pe aie see Iu 8" 6 per-ton< ae 2 x 
Mowlem and Co. PAR Gel R eS bE Rt 
Cooper Bros... eo * 123 i 
Griffiths; Wes. .2) Neck ALE --0"er ro: . 
Treland and Knight (rail) 1 7 0 | ,, ie = 

” » (boat) I 6 0 ” I 4e: ” 
Trickett and Sons St OE EAN SEE I 5 i 
Broderick, J. E..and Co. r 8 2. ,, I 4 
Wimpey and Co, 132 Out I 10 s 


Newelland Robson, War- 
wick road, Kensington 

Taylor, W., The Quar- 
ries, Atherstone A a 


* Accepted, 


| 
al 
iS) 
* 


5-s0F » mae 


Torquay.—For the erection of a church, Cockington, Mr. 
C. A. Nicholson, architect, 11, Beaumont street, W. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. J. E. Drower, 16, Great George street, S.W.:— 


If Corsehill+stone for 
arches, &e., add” 


Wilkins, R., and Sons £3,550 0 0 £149 0 0 
Roberts, Sox 5. rae 2,526. 0 0 42 0 0 
Wilkins, G. H. 3,450 0 0 120° 0550 
Brown, J. oF aks 3,440 0° 0 40 0 0 
Cocks, Chas. ... ied 33427 10. 0 5 0 0 
Hawkins, S. ... e. 3,375. 10° 0 onthe 
Julian, James... ae 3,343- 0 O 118 0 0 
Rabbich and Brown... 3:330 ° O70 nil. 
Lethbridge, A. R. ... 3,320 0 0 130 5 Oo 
Goss, Wm. A. id 3,251 4 6 © nil, 
Blowey, P. > i. Fes 3,250 0. O 100 0 O 
‘Trask, C., and Sons... 9. 2350 Ok 149 0 0 
Goad, J.,and Co... 2,998 0.0 ~-80 00 
Claridge and Bloxham 2,990 0 O 210 0.0 
Gooding, W. HH. .,. 9,820 0 0 198 4 0 
Yeo, R.-F., Fleet st., pu Es 
Torquay (accepted) “2,715 0 0 159 0 0 


a 


NOTICE.—The last paragraph of “BRICKS — 


AND MORTAR” should be very carefully 
perused, i ae eee 2% 
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FEB. 12, 1895. | 


THE BUILDERS’ 


TRADE MARK 
Now Ready, price Four Shillings. 


_ LAXTON’S 


BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 


For 1895. 


 “ The acknowledged standard work of reference,” 
Containing above 72,000 Prices. 


The Edition has been considerably enlarged and com- 
pletely revised according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour, and also contains 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894; 
together with many Useful and Important Memoranda and 
Tables, and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and 
Inventions suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, 
and all Trades connected therewith; Bye-Laws of the 
London County Council ; also Regulations by the Council 
applying to Theatres and other Places of Public Amusement ; 
List of Aldermen and Councillors of the London County 
Council ; also.the District Surveyors, with their respective 
Districts. 


Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


: KELLY & CO., LTD., 
182, 183 and 184, HIGH HOLBORN, 
_ SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers. 


Just Ready. Royal 12mo cloth, 12s. 6d. 
HE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1804. 


With Notes and Cross References and an Appendix 


containing such existing Statutes ~as still affect building ~ 


operations within the Administrative County of London ; 
also the Bye-laws, Regulations, and Orders of the London 
County Council and of the Commissioners of Sewer of the 
City of London, By W, RUSSELL GRIFFITHS, LL.B., 
of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit, Editon of ‘ The 
Statutes Regulating London Building,” and FRANCIS W. 
PEMBER, M.A., of Lincoln's Inn, Fellow of All Souls 
College, and late Eldon Law Scholar; Draftsman of the Bill 
as originally introduced into the House of Commons. 

London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Lrnp., 27, Fleet-street. 
Se UNE ee 


The Local Government Annual, 


AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 
The Most Complete Local Government Directory for 1895. 
Giving Names and Addresses of the Chief Officials of 
all Corporations, County Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
Rural and Urban District Councils, and other Public 
Bodies throughout the Kingdom, together with a Diary. 
: Edited by S. EDGECUMBE-ROGERS, 
_~ Crown 8vo, cloth, gold lettered. Price, 1/6 ; post free, 1/9. 
No, 2, DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
: po with six years’ experience 


in Shops, on Buildings, and in Offices, is open for an 

ENGAGEMENT where he would acquire further know- 
ledge in taking off quantities, measuring-up, and pricing. A 
situation in agood firm with a view to future partnership might 
be entertained. A moderate salary would be accepted. 
References exchanged.—T., 57, Cholmeley road, Reading. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.RI.B.A. (by 
exam.), seeks ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Obtained bronze medal. Working drawings. 
Details. Perspectives in ink or colour, ‘Town or country.— 
Box 16, Office of ‘‘ The Builders’ Journal.” 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT seeks 
ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. London 
and provinces. Good draughtsman. Competitions, 

perspectives, &c. First-class references.—G. L., 3, Handel 
street, W.C. 


RE- 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires EN- 
GAGEMENT in London office. A.R.ILB.A. Ex- 
perienced in church work. Nine years’ experience. 

Excellent references. Salary 40s.—J. N.,61, Palace Gardens 
terrace; Kensington, W. 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED with Civil 
Engineer or Surveyor. Leyelling, surveying, and neat 
draughtsman. Good knowledge of sewage schemes and 

local board work. Testimonials and references. — P. H 
SPILSBURY, East Vaga, near Chepstow. 


(°ENERAL FOREMAN (38) seeks RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Carpenter and joiner, Well 
versed in drawings. Practical in all branches. Good 
manager. Careful in variations, Good references. Town or 


country.—R. W., 477, Montague terrace, Mile End road, 


% 
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GRADUAL 
PAYMENTS 


NORMAN & STACEY’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SYSTEM. 


This System enables customers to obtain, by 
small Monthly Payments, the immediate enjoyment of a 
well-appointed and-artistic home of their own at less cost 
than renting furnished houses or apartments. By special 
arrangement with one of the best Life Assurance Companies, 
the Furniture, in the eyent of the Customer's death, at once 
becomes the property of the surviving family without any 
further payment whatever. 


Recognising the demand for a larger and more varied 
selection than can well be shown at one establishment, 
Messrs. NORMAN & STACEY now Supplement 
their own Stoek by giving their Customers the 
additional advantage of selecting their goods from some of 
the Best Wholesale Houses in each branch of the trade. 
Every Household Requisite supplied. Goods delivered free 
in private vans. Terms made to suit the convenience of 
the Customer. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Lo., 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C 


TOARCHITECTS, DECORATORS, BUILDERS, & ALL 
INTERESTED IN UP-TO-DATE DECORATIONS :— 
WRITE TOJAS, NIPPER & SON FOR PARTICULARS, 
COLOUR SHEETS, &c., OF THE PATENT SANITARY 
NON-POISONOUS, WASHABLE, WATER COLOUR 


TERRALINE. 


All kinds of ENAMEL & OILPAINTS, VARNISHES, DRY 
COLOURS, &c.,_LIBERAL TRADE & EXPORT DISCTS. 
TELEGRAMS, ‘“‘NIPPER, AXBRIDGE” COMPLETE 
LISTS OF 145 COLOURS, POST FREE ON APPLICA- 
TION. Works & Office. HIGH ST., AXBRIDGE,-SOM. 


“Brighton” Sash Fastener 


“WIND AND BURGLAR PROOF.” 


RATTLING SASHES “ PREVENTED.” 
WINDOWS RELIABLY “ SECURE.” 


Simple in Action, and secure when 
fastened, preventing the shaking of 
Sashes, By releasing the Lock Nut 
or Screw, the Arm springs back into 
an upright position, thus indicating at 
sight that the sash is unfastened, 

Prices (per dozen) :— 
Polished Brass, No. 1...:.......°°12/- 
fe No. 2 (stronger) 17/6 
Gunmetal, No, 11.0 -0..0.... 000008 15/= 
¥ No. 2 (stronger) ... 20/- 


Avrreo BROWN 


i AND CO.,, 


City Lock and 
Brassfoundry 
% Warehouse, 
)) 81, SMALLBROOK 
) STREET, 

; Se Birmingham. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘‘Locks,’ BrrmincHam.,” 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(Mr. Wuitr's SYSTEM), 


Officés, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS.GREGORY & Co. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 
JomverY Works, 


Clapham Junction, $.W. 


JOURNAL. 


BLACKMAN "™ 


XI11, 


TILATING GOMPANY, LTD., 


Engineers and Specialists in 


VENTILATING AND WARMING 
Pu lic and Industrial Buildings, 
20,000 INS ALLATIONS OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN SUCCESSFUL USE. 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND BRANCHES. 


| FURNISH BY 


Schools, «&c. 


MODERN FIRE PLACES AT MODERN PRICES: 
LocKS AND FASTENINGS UP TO DATE. 
SANITATION AS IT SHOULD BE. 


b. Wi NSTON E cross St., Finsbury, LONDON. 


ALEXR, GILCHRIST, 


Wrassfounder, 


EGLINTON STREET, 
GLASGOW, 


Makes a Specialty of all kinds 
of Granolithic or Concrete 


BRASS PAVEMENT 
ROLLERS 
and NAME-PLATES. 


Special Machinery 
for their Manufac- 
ture. 


21, 


) Nika geaahaRRBees 


(Ho RReMEM) Stable Rollers and 


Grooves. 


Hand Stamps, Border 
Rollers & Crimpers. 
PAVEMENT NAME PLATES, any Name & Size, 


Suitable for Builders, Contractors, Plasterers, 
and Concrete Workers. 


Teeth Cut out of Solid. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


STANLEY BROS., 


NUNEATON. 


BROWN ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


(Largely used in lieu of Salt Glazed. 


BROWN & CANE GLAZED SINKS. 
Ornamental Red Ridges and Finials. 
(Great Variety of Designs.) 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, 


In Red, Brown and Blue. 


Red, Blue & Buff Staffordshire Paving Tiles. 


Superfine Quarries, in Red, Buff and Chocoiate, 
(Specially suitable for Churches, Entrance Halls, 
Conservatories, &c.) 


BLUE BRICKS, COPING & GARDEN TILES. 


SANITARY PIPES. 
Red and Buff Chimney Pots, 


PILKINGTON’S 
WORKS: TT LE S. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
HIGH. CLASS TILES 


&e. 


NEAR MANCHESTER. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


For Floors, Walls, Heéarths, Grates and Furniture. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


London Show Rooms: 
LYRIG CHAMBERS, 45, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 


29, PRINCESS STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


XIV. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL: 


COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. 


— a. ESS 
LUV FULD EEDEVODG Uwe _ iQ seu nnsvenceent 


A Large Stouk of Portable Engines,.New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. 


BARROWS « CO., I. rp., BANBURY. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


IDLAND RAILWAY, 


TO CONTRACTORS-AND BUILDERS. 
The Directors of the Midland Railway Company are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the following works :— 


ERECTION OF. SIX COAL OFFICES, WALTHAM- 
STOW. “ERECTION OF SIX: COAL OFFICES, 


LEYTON. : 

Plans and specifications may be seen, quantities and par- 
ticulars obtained, on application to the Company's Architect, 
Cavendish House, Derby ; or at the Engineer’s Office, Derby 
Station, on and after SATURDAY , oth inst. 

Sealed Tenders to be forwarded be post to the Secretary of 
the Way and Works.Committee, Midland Railway, Derby, 
not later than NINE a.m. on THURSDAY , 14th inst. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to Shecke the lowest 
or any Tender, nor to pay any expenses attending the same. 

Derby, JAMES WILLIAMS, 

February, 4th, 1895. Secretary. 


O BUILDERS. 


NEW BOARD SCHOOL, ASHFORD, KENT. 

The Ashford School Board are desirous of receiving TEN- 
DERS for the ERECTION of a new BOARD SCHOOL, 
with MASTER’S RESIDENCE and OFFICES in Victoria 
road, Ashford, Kent. 

All Builders who wish to Tender must send their names 
and addresses to Mr. H. J. JEFFERY, Architect, Ashford, 
Kent, on-or before FRIDAY, 15th FEBRUARY next. 
They can obtain from him on and after TUESDAY, rgth 
February, on payment of a Guinea, a bill of quantities. 

The plans and specifications can be seen at the Architect’s 
Office during business hours on and after 8th FEBRUARY, 

The deposit of a Guinea will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for New Board School 
and Residence,’ must be received by me, the undersigned 


JAMES F RASER, not later than MON DAY, 4th MARCH 
next. 


Neither the lowest-nor any Tender will necessarily be 
accepted. JAMES FRASER, 


No. 87, High street, Ashford, Kent, Clerk to the Board. 
January 17th, 1895. 


BARROWS é c0., Lt, BAN 


MORTAR 
MILL 
oN 

WHEELS. 


O-BUILDERS. 


TENDERS are invited for BUILDING VILLA 
RESIDENCE and STABLING at Rayleigh, Essex. Bills 
of qantities obtained on payment of Three Guineas, which 
will be returned on receipt of a boa fide Tender, on making 
application to the Architect, Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Cliff Town road, Southend-on-Sea. 

Sealed ‘Tenders to be delivered at the Architect’s Office on 
or before THURSDAY, the 21st FEBRUARY. 
No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Dated January 28th, 1895. 


HE VESTRY OF THE. PARISH OF 
ST. MARY, BATTERSEA. 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 

The Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary, Battersea, are pre- 
pared to receive TENDERS for the several WORKS and 
SERVICES, and for SUPPLY of ARTICLES and MATE- 
RIALS, as undermentioned, for One, Two, or Three Years 
(at the option of the Vestry), from the 26th MARCH next— 

Repairs and Maintenance of Road Watering Posts, 

Horse-hire. 

Scavengers’ Bass Brooms. 

Circular sf 2 

Disinfectants, 

Bricks, Cement, Lime, Slates, &c. 

Side Entrance Covers, Manhole Covers, &c. 

Gravel, Flints, &c. (with the exception of Pit Flints and 
Fine Gravel or Hoggin), 

Ironmongery. 

Tron Bars, &c. for Blacksmith’s Work. 

Timber for Car penter’s and Joiner’s Work. 

Wheelwright’s Work. 

Coal and Coke. 

Oils, Soaps, &c. 

Paints, &e. 

Also for the supply of Guernsey and Alderney Granite, 
Cornish and Enderby or Narborough Stone, the Shoeing of 
Horses, the Removal of Road Grit, ‘Slop and Sw CEP SDED) and 
the Removal of Manure, for One Year. 

Samples of the Granite and Stone (one third of a yard) and 
Scavengers’ Bass Brooms, must be delivered at the Municipal 
Buildings, Lavender Hill, on or before SATURDAY, the 
16th FEBRUARY at the cost of the persons Tendering. 

Specifications and forms of Tender and further particulars 
may, be obtained of the Surveyor to the Vestry, Mr. J. T. 
PILDITCH, at the Municipal Buildings, between ~ the 


Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &e. 


is a great demand at Westgate——For particulars appl 


ASTRAGALS 
OR . 
COPPER or ZINC 


Write for particulars to:— 


hours of TEN. a.m. and F OUR p.m. (Saturdays ‘between 
TEN a.m. and ONE p.m.) and no Tender will be considered” 
unless the same be made upon the official form, and sanaples 
are forwarded as required. Dees 

Tenders, which must be in separate ecelo sealed, and. 
marked on the outside “ Tender for "must be de- 
livered to me at the Municipal Buildings,” on or before 

SATURDAY, the 16th FEBRUARY instant, and, with — 
the exception of the Tenders for Oils, Soaps, &c.; Paints, &c.,. 
Shoeing Horses, and the Remoyal of Manure, must contain 
the names and addresses of two responsible persons who are 
willing to join the contractor in a contract for the due execu- 
tion of the same. 

All contracts will be prepared by and at the expense of 
the Vestry. 

Persons Tendering will be required to declare in theirs Sas 
Tender that they pay the Trades Union rate of wages. 

The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the lowest — 
or any Tender. 

By order of the Vestry of the Parish of St. Mary, Battersea, 

W. MARCUS WILKINS 

ecieel Buildings, . bvetls Clerk, 

Lavender Hill, S.W. 
January 30th, 1895. 


FOR SALE. = 


OR SALE, several thousand feet of PITCH- 
PINE TIMBER, been used as piles, rain. by T4in,, 
12in, by 12in., 6in. by 12in., squared for sheet piles. 

Completion, of contract. Must be cleared at once. Canbeseen) 
in River Lea alongside Three Mills Bridge, Bromley.—Offers 
to be sent to E. ILES, Tamworth Lodge, Mitcham Common, — 
To inspect the timber please apply at. 57, Three-mills Lane, SIS ee 

Bromley-by pak ae i f 


io = es ee 


a 


TREETE . COURT BSTALE, wien Ses : 
- GATE-ON-SEA, — This _ valuable FREEHOLD - 
BUILDING LAND to be SOLD in Plots.” “Theestate. ee 

is si:uate ina most advantageous position, within two minutes 
of station and five minutes of sea,and is ripe for the im- © 
mediate erection of small villa residences, for which there — 
10755 
Messrs. E. E. CROUCHER & Co., Land sissne an 
Veyron 76, ey lane, London, W.C. a 
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_ younger architectural friends an oppor- 


-.upon “Architectural London” which 


papers upon the monuments of English 


~ sincere. 


_ We then have in preparation a series of 


he surface there may be but few points 


_ political party or the other is gasping 


he Builders’ Journal. © 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


WE are extremely thankful 
for all the good opinions, and 
good wishes, and good sugges- 
tions showered upon us by our good 
friends, and as it is impossible to write 
personally to each one, we hope all 
will consider that our thankfulness is 
Many suggestions we are able 
to accept ; for instance, we discard Notes 
and Queries, and in its place give our 


A little more 
of Ourselves. 


tunity of making some careful studies in 
design, and aspiring to the gold medal 
and other awards which the proprietors 
have determined to offer. Particulars 
of this will be announced next week. 
With our third number we hope to 
commence a series of illustrated papers 


will be fearlessly critical but honest. 


“Architects of the past,” the first of 
which will be the great Sir Christopher, 
and a clever descriptive writer of repute 
is‘ collecting an interesting series of 


domestic architecture. The first of our 
special signed papers we also hope to 
publish next week. 


THE prosperity of build- 
ing as a trade is closely 
allied in many ways with 
the prosperity of agriculture, though on 


Light 
Railways. 


of contact between them, more es- 
pecially to the superficial observer. 
How the institution of light. railways 
into the country is in any measure to 
cope with the agricultural depression 
we cannot see, perhaps it is that we are 
unable to see, but of this we are quite 
sure, that if it be possible to consider 
this new species of political red herring 
to be anything but a member of the 
very well known family of red herrings, 
which is extremely prolific when some 


for breath, then in all seriousness we 
shall want a very exhaustive and de- 


tailed statement what these light rail- 


~- 


ways are to be and what they are to 
do. We are not going to lure ourselves 


into a subject which, although of much 


moment to the building fraternity, is hedged 
on either side_with the brambles and nettles 


of political debauchery. The deeper one goes 
into a matter of this description the closer 
one gets to the land question and the eternal 
discords which are hourly gathering over it. 
And then the details of transit, freightage, 
and the constitution of our railway system 
come in, and before you know where you are 
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GRAND STAIRCASE—IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 


you find you are back at the old mill thrashing 
out the same old controversial corn that your 
great grandfathers thrashed before you. 
have no faith in light railways as a relief to 
agriculture, 


We 


That they would benefit a per- 


centage of individuals is of course evident, 
but that they could do any material amount 
of good, and that as an investment of capital 
they could possibly return the least amount 
of interest material or financial, we strongly 
doubt. But we shall see. 


SoME little surprise has 
1 Fae been expressed by igno- 
* rant persons that Mr. 
James Brooks should have been chosen 
as the recipient of the Queen’s Gold 
Medal of the Institute. To us it is 
much more than a mere coincidence 
that the announcement should have 
been made by the President on the 
evening when “Simplicity in Architec- 
ture’”’ was the subject paper. If there 
is a man within the four corners of 
England who has discovered what pure 
simplicity of design really is—a man, 
who obtains an appreciable amount of 
beauty from a mere massing of parts, 
from a boldness, and sometimes, a fear- 
lessness of design, that man is surely 
James Brooks. We are not, perhaps, 
at the moment sufficiently acquainted 
with much of Mr. Brook’s work to give 
a critical review of it, but the Church 
of All Hallows, which is described by 
Mr. Brooks himself in this issue and 
illustrated, is the largest, and a most 
typical example, of his work. Weknow 
that his particular method of design 
does not find favour with many of his 
fellow architects. Some think that in 
its simplicity, and in its massive boldness, 
there is a lamentable lack of beauty and 
detail, two essential qualities in Eccle- 
siastical architecture, but that is an 
opinion which no competent critic can 
share. For our part, we welcome his 
large “mass” of wall space, his fierce 
buttresses, his bold fenestration, and 
although we miss, in some instances, 
the rare charm and subtlety of poor 
J. D. Sedding, there is very much in 
Mr. Brooks’ work which brings it far 
from the dead level of the stock gothic 
Church, with its stock spire, its stock 
gables, and its stock porches—Churches 
which — architecturally of course — 
sicken one so terribly in the London 
suburbs. We hope,-‘a little later, to 
prepare:an exhaustive treatise on the 
Church work of James Brooks, and in the 
meantime we may congratulate the Selection 
Committee of the Institute on an exceed- 
ingly honourable disposal of its Royal Gold 
Medal. 
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PROFESSOR AITCHISON 
is divulging many 
splendid truths to his 
students at the Academy. The esthetic part 
of Architecture is by far the most difficult to 
treat, as itis of the vague rather than of the 
clear and definite order of things, and there 
has been little written on the subject that is 
of value. In. dealing .with materials, for 
example, you can measure and weigh them ; 
you can by experiment find their strength in 
compression, tension, and cross strain; you 
can see how much water they will absorb in 
a given time; and how much they will lose 
by a given heat in a given time. If a great 
number of experiments have been made, and 
if you have experience, you can tell, if you 
use the greatest care in their selection, what 
to allow for variation in the quality of the 
materials, and for bad workmanship; and if 
the materials are not new you can see what 
deterioration takes place through time and 
exposure, and then, if your statical calcula- 
tions are right, you can be certain that your 
building will stand provided there are no 
exceptional tempests or an earthquake. By 
tabulating the experiments on wrought iron 
and steel, and by a judicious application of 
the laws of statics, the great suspension, 
tubular, and girder bridges, as well as those 
gossamer like structures, such as the Crystal 
Palace, have been built, and have not only 
stood, but have been the wonder of mankind. 
But to make structures, or parts of structures, 
that answer all the former purposes and 
move or delight the beholders as well is in 
quite another category. In one case you 
have definite and calculable forces to resist, 
in the other you have to touch the unknown 
springs of certain emotions. You can only 
judge what is likely to please by what has 
pleased, and you have to find out, if possible, 
not only why they have pleased, but what 
are the underlying principles that have made 
them please. If we could discover these prin- 
ciples then esthetics would be a science that 
everyone could learn; at present it is an art that 
only exceptionally gifted persons can acquire 
by study and instinct. In dramatic literature 
two of the highest aims are to make the 
reader cry or laugh. Horace says if you 
want your hearers to cry you must first cry 
yourself ; but though many treatises have 
been written on the cause of tears or laughter, 
the manner of producing these emotions has 
not been reduced to a science. Now those 
writers who make you cry or laugh are con- 
sidered to be geniuses; when this art 
becomes a science, the producing tears or 
laughter will be looked on in the same light 
as shoeing a horse or mending ‘a kettle. 
Swift, in his “Letters to a Young Clergy- 
man” says :—‘‘I cannot forbear warning you, 
in the most earnest manner, against en- 
deavouring at wit in your sermons, because, 
by the strictest computation, it is very near 
a million to one that you have none.” Per- 
haps that would be good advice to all who 
consciously seek for what is called originality 
which is mostly attained by exaggeration, 
disproportion, and oddness of arrangement ; 
real originality only comes from original 
minds, and will, in that case, show itself 
properly and naturally, just as wit shows 
itself spont *neously in the witty ; for surely 
those original Architects, who have only 
been able to raise in us emotions of contempt 
or disgust, would have been judicious had 
they abstained from the attempt. I think 
that most architectural students, if they will 
only study the best buildings, will make their 
plans to accurately answer the purposes 
wanted, including the efficient lighting of 
the rooms; will study the Vitruvian sym- 
metry until their eye revolts from dispropor- 
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of Architecture.’’ 


tion, will try and make their profiles tell the | 


story they want told, and will try and bring 
such parts that, from the exigencies of the 
case, obtrude themselves in odd places, into 
harmony with the whole, that they will pro- 


duce an effect which will raise their buildings 
to the dignity of humanity, and out of the 
range of the dog-kennel and rabbit-hutch 
type, and will not exhibit ugliness, dispro- 
portion or vulgarity. We see plenty of 
examples where the designs have sunk much 
below this level ; no building of dead walls, 
with holes in it for doors and windows, could 
cause us such disgust. Let me here say, by 
way ofa parenthesis, that if you candidly con- 
sider that your design is more offensive than 
a dead wall, do not waste money and 
materials in making the wall more repulsive, 
but let it alone. 


THE MEDIAEVAL MANOR HOUSE. 


R. F. W. BEDFORD delivered a 
lecture before the members of the 
Thoresby Society, in their room at 

the Albert Hall, Leeds, on Tuesday night of 
last week, on “The Medizval Manor House: 
its Architectural History.” He remarked 
that very few manor houses were built during 
the 12th century. The Normans built,them- 


needed. In the 14th century a great de- 
velopment took place in Domestic archi- 
tecture. To this period belong the finest 
domestic and collegiate buildings we have, 
as the colleges of Oxford, Cambridge and 
Winchester; Gainsborough Manor House, 
Wingfield and Haddon Hall. The large 
hall still continued to be the dominant 
feature in the plan, but it was iess used by, 
the owner and his guests. In 15th century 
manor houses the first thing that struck us 
was that the hall continued just as before, 
excepting that in many cases its size had 
been reduced in proportion to the increase 
in the number of other rooms—with drawing- 
rooms, dining-rooms and bedrooms. Since the 
end of the 15th century we have made 
very little alterations in the plans of our 
country houses. During the Renaissance 
period—the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
—they became more formal in plan, but 
did not differ materially. Great improve- 
ments, of course, have been’ made 
since in the practical fittings, sanitary 
arrangements, heating, and‘so forth ; but a 
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selves fortresses in different parts or the 
country; but theland had not been sufficiently 
subdivided to call the manors into existence. 
From what examples we had, however, we 
found that they were generally built on a 
universal plan of a large hall with a chamber 
or chambers adjoining, and this formed the 
basis on which all manor houses were built 
up to the end of the 15th century. The 
number of chambers was increased, and other 
alterations in their disposition took place; 
but still the large central hall formed. the 
nucleus of the plan. In most examples the 
hall was on the ground-floor level, and was 
used by the owner and his followers for both 
dining and sleeping. Nearly all the examples 
of the Domestic architecture of the 13th 
century were built during the reigns of 
Henry III, and Edward I. A great many 
manor houses were built at this time; but 
they still kept the same general arrange- 
ments in plan as in the preceding century. 
The customs and manner of living remained 
the same, and so no great alteration was 


15th century house was often quite as con- 
venient, as comfortable, and pleasant to live 
in as amodern house, and generally far more 
dignified and beautiful. The lecture was 
illustrated by means of numerous ground and 
upper-floor plans of manor houses. 


CABLE traction is cheaper than electric trac- 
tion, if we may trust the report of the Chicago 
City Railway Company for 1894. This company 
has some 35 miles of cable lines, and 26 miles 
of overhead electric lines at work. On the 
cable lines the cost of working per car-mile was 
9°97 cents, while on the electric lines it was 
16'90 cents, or 70 per cent. more. In 1893, the 
cable lines cost 9:92 cents, and the electric lines 
13°6 cents, showing that in 1894 the cost of 
working the electric lines has increased 25 per — 
cent., while the cable lines have only increased 
a half per cent. The electric lines have 
been laid in the last few years, with all the 
latest improvements, and it is universally 
admitted that the overhead system is the 
cheapest to work of all the electric systems yet 
established. g 
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CHURCH OF ALL HALLOWS. 


HIS church is in course of erection for 
the newly-formed ecclesiastical parish 
of All Hallows, in the northern part of 

the old parish of St. Pancras, and is the most 
recent of those which have been designed by 
me. 

The district and church were formerly 
known as those of the Good Shepherd, but 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, having 
made a grant of funds arising from the sale 
of the site of All Hallows Church, Upper 
Thames Street, for the erection of this 
church, and having also assigned the endow- 
ment of the ancient church to that of the 
newly-formed parish, its name henceforth will 
also be All Hallows. 

The site has for its eastern boundary the 
Courthope Road, for its western boundary 
the Sherlock Road, on the north it is bounded 
by Savernake Road, which abuts on Gospel 
Oak Fields, and on the south by a piece of 
vacant land, on which there is the intention 
of erecting a parish hall. 

The material with which the walls of the 
_ church are being erected consists largely of 
Ancaster stone, the external facing is of rag, 
the internal facing is a finely-chopped Ashlar, 
and the core of the wall is formed with 
Portland cement concrete. The whole of 
the free stone work is also of Ancaster stone. 

The church consists of a nave, with north 
and south aisles, separated by arcades of five 
bays each from the nave, a south transept of 
shallow depth, and chancel, separated by 
arcades of three bays, each from the north 
and south chancel aisles. The south chancel 
aisle is fitted up as a chapel, with a separate 
entrance from a narrow aisle or passage-way. 
An organ chamber is provided above the 
north chancel aisle. A crypt is constructed 
beneath the east end of the church, advan- 
tage being taken of the natural fall of the 
ground to enable this to be done. The 
crypt contains a parish room under the north 
chancel aisle, a choir vestry and a heating 
chamber under the south chapel, and a large 
vaulted clergy vestry under thechancel. At 
the east end of the chancel are two octagonal 
turrets, with staircases for access to the roofs, 
and one of these also affords an approach to 
the organ chamber. At the west end are 
two square turrets. 

The church has a very noticeable feature, 
inasmuch as every part is covered with stone 
groining, the ribs of the vaults springing 
from, and growing out of, cylindrical shafts, 
2 ft. 8 in. diameter, the springing being 28 ft. 
above the nave floor level. In order to 
counteract the great thrust of the groining, 
the buttresses project 7 ft. from the external 
face of the wall, and are carried up without 
any weathering for about 20 ft., and thence 
have a gentle slope upwards to within about 
3 ft. of the wall. 

The width of the church within the walls 
of nave and aisles is 64 ft., the length of nave 
and north and south aisles is 96 ft., the 
chancel is 42 ft. 6 in. long, and the north 
and south chancel aisles are each 37 ft. long. 

The accommodation is for nearly 1,400 
persons, and the cost is approximately, 
£20,000, 

At the present time the walls have been 
carried up to the level of the tops of the 
window heads in north and south aisles, or 
about 35 ft. from the nave floor. 

The contractors are Messrs. T. Rudd & 
Son, of Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

James Brooks, V.P.R.1.B.A. 

15th Feb., 1895. 


PLAns for the new pier at Morecombe have 
been prepared. The site selected by the direc- 
tors for the structure is opposite the end of 
Regent Road. Its total length will be 923 yards, 
with a pavilion situated about 250 yards from 
the promenade, and calculated to hold about 
1,800 persons. 


REGINALD STUART POOLE. 


N the death of Reginald Stuart Poole 
Egyptology and numismatics have lost 
their brightest light. Born in London, on 

February 27, 1832, the son of the Rev. E. R. 
Poole, M.A., and of Sophia Lane, a grand- 
niece of Gainsborough, he was brought up 
chiefly by his uncle, Edward Lane, the 
Orientalist. It was as a boy that he accom- 
panied his uncle to Egypt, and remained 
with him there for seven years, during the 
time that his relative was accumulating 
materials for his great Arabic Lexicon. So 
completely did he abandon himself to the 
influence of his surroundings, that when he 
was sixteen he was able to contribute a series 


devoted his life to the primary duty of 
publishing catalogues of the National Col- 
lection. The remarkable energy devoted to 
the medal-room did not, however, stifle the 
old love of ancient Egypt, which was re- 
freshed by an archeological mission to Cyprus 
and Alexandria in 1869-70. From time to 
time he wrote and lectured on Egyptology, 
and in 1882 he reprinted, under the title of 
“‘ Cities of Egypt,” a brilliant series of papers 
contributed to the Contemporary Review. 
The book was appropriately dedicated to his 
mother, who had written ‘The English- 
woman in Egypt” nearly forty years before, 
and who spent her last years in her son’s 
well-known house in the Museum quadrangle 
in an atmosphere of filial devotion. When 
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of articles on Egyptian Chronology to the 
Literary Gazette. A couple of years later the 
influence of Algernon, fourth Duke © of 
Northumberland, obtained young Poole’s 
admission, in 1852, to the Department of 
Antiquities in the British Museum, and so 
great was his youthful reputation that he 
received his nomination from all the three 
principal Trustees, the Speaker, the Arch- 
bishop and the Lord Chancellor. In 1864 
Poole made his first appearance at the Royal 
Institution, taking as his theme the im- 
portance of Greek coins as illustrating Greek 
Art. On this subject he was the pioneer. 
In 1866 Mr. Poole was appointed Assistant 
Keeper of Coins, and in 1870 he succeeded 


Mr. Vaux as Keeper, and thenceforward he 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards conceived the for- 
mation of the Egypt Exploration Fund” she 
found a zealous colleague in Mr. Poole, who 
took a leading part in all the business of the 
Society, devoted his utmost energies to its 
success, and remained its honorary secretary 
to his death. When in 1885 he succeeded 
his old friend and colleague, Sir Charles 
Newton, in the Yates Professorship of 
_Archeology at University College, he con- 
verted what had been a chair of purely Greek 
archeology into a means of general instruc- 
tion in all the chief branches of antiquities, 
Oriental, Classical and Mediaeval. The 
articles on “Egypt,” “ Hieroglyphics,’ and 
“Numismatics” in the: Eucyclopedia Brit- 
tanica are from Mr. Poole’s pen. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TALBOT House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
19th February, 1895. 


“7 know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOoHN RusKIN. 


Mr. ALEx. H. HaiG, whose etchings of 
church interiors are so well known, delivered 
a lecture last week to the members of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
in the Law Institute, Albion Place, Leeds. 
The subject of the paper was ‘ Wisby and 
Gotland in the Baltic.” As might be expected 
of an artist whose aim seems to be the de- 
lineation of the most beautiful of architec- 
tural structures, and who possesses great 
technical knowledge of his art, Mr. Haig had 
no difficulty in interesting hisaudience. The 
exhibition of his sketches and drawings on 
the screen also tended to heighten the 
interest. The lecturer first dealt with the 
religion, customs and legends of Gotland, an 
island of which Wisby is the principal town. 
The churches were at first constructed of 
wood. By-and-by those were replaced by 


stone buildings, but not a single entirely new 
The 


church had been erected since I4II. 
wall surround- 
ing Wisby was 
erected during 
the latter half of 
the thirteenth 
century, and was, 
perhaps, the most 
remarkable work 
of its kind. The | 
first wall was in f 
the course of 
years heightened } 
and_ thickened, | 
and between the f 
existing towers 
smaller towers | 
were construc- [ 
ted. The wall} 
was from 20 to} 
30 feet high, and } 
the towers from } 
60 to 7c feet 
high. Fiveofthe | 
large towers con- | 
tained the town 
gates, which had 
formerly portcul- 


lises and out- 

works. The wall Mosaic FROM THE GREEK CHURCH, 
was II,200 feet EEE NMI 
inextent. Inthe 


ancient days that wonderful construction 
protected fifteen churches, the king’s palace, 
and streets swarming with merchants, 
soldiers, sailors from all parts, priests and 
civilians. That continued till 1361, when the 
place was taken and plundered by a Danish 
king. The town revived after that, but the 
crash came in 1525, when it was stormed, 
and the northern part burned. Mr. Haig 
described the more interesting and beautiful 
features of his sketches, principally of 
churches, which were thrown on the screen. 


ONE of the most remarkable incidents in 
connection with the present prolonged frost 
has been the maintenance of large traffic in 
the Grand Surrey Canal, between Rother- 
hithe and the Old Kent Road Gas Works. 
Other branches of the canal have been ice- 
bound for some considerable time, but when, 
a fortnight ago, there seemed every proba- 
bility of the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany’s coal supply being stopped, steps were 
at once taken to guard against such a disaster. 
Gangs of men were set to work to break up 
the ice between Rotherhithe and the Gas 
Works, and afterwards to drag it out of the 
canal. The Company had special implements 
made for the work. As a result of a fortnight 
of this work, the banks of the canal now 
present an extraordinary scene. A solid wall 
of ice, from 8 feet to 10 feet high and several 
feet wide, extends from outside the gas works 
to the lock at.the docks. The ice wall is, it 
is stated, about two miles long, and several 
hundred men have been daily engaged in its 
construction. Notwithstanding the Company’s 
exertions to keep a passage open, half-a-dozen 
horses have frequently had to be employed to 
tow a barge of coal up the canal to the gas 
works. The icemen are being paid at the 
rate of 6d. an hour, and they work nine hours 
a day. 

WE have unwittingly, and of course unwil- 
lingly, aroused the fiend in the breast of our 
good friend Mr. Leonard Stokes, who has 


taken exception to the foot note attached to | 


the first instalment of his paper “ On Obser- 
vation,” which we published last week. But 
the storm is in a very tiny tea cup. We do 
not quite see where our note offends, 
and Mr. Leonard Stokes, whom we know to 
be one of the best of fellows, has by this time, 
we hope, regained the usual serenity of his 
normal temperament. The whole gist of 
“On Observation” could very well have 
been contained in a column of good litera- 
ture. By good we mean clever literature, 
and as Mr. Stokes lays no pretensions to lite- 
rary culture, there is no offence there. All 
authors who read papers before professional 
societies are compelled to “fatten” their 
matter to make the reading of it occupy a 
sufficiently lengthy period of time, and that 
compulsion, as in the case of ‘ On Observa- 
tion,” destroys a great deal of what, under 
better conditions, might be fairly convincing 
argument, 


AT the last meeting of the Sunderland 
Guardians the House Committee specially 
recommended :—That the plans of the pro- 
posed new infirmary, as prepared by the 
architect, be approved ; that the front admin- 
istration block, two pavilions, corridors, ma- 
ternity pavilion, probationary pavilion, laundry 
and boiler house, and mortuary be erected 
(leaving. the kitchen and staff apartments 
on male and female side to be erected at some 
future time), at the estimated cost of £34,725 ; 
that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for power to borrow a sum not 
exceeding £35,000, to be repaid in thirty 
annual instalments of principal, with the 
interest on the balance remaining each year. 
The Chairman explained that, under pressure 
ofthe Local Government Board, the Guardians 
were compelled to erect an infirmary. In 
the competition the plans of Mr. J. Shields 
were accepted. They would cost £50,000 to 
carry out. Owing to the depressed state of 
trade, it was necessary to restrict the ex- 
penditure to £35,000. The recommendation 
was adopted. 


In connection with the last meeting of the 
Old Edinburgh School of Art, Mr. G. H. 
Capper read a paper on “ Holyrood Abbey.” 
Mr. J. R. Findlay, the chairman, at first ex- 
pressed regret that the Royal apartments in 
Holyrood Palace, which had very considerable 


architectural interest, were not open for 
public inspection. Many of the Royal palaces 
abroad were so open, and at Windsor the 
State apartments were regularly shown to 
visitors, except when the Queen was in 
residence there. He could not see why the 
rooms in Holyrood Palace should be closed 
except to a few favoured people who were 
invited as guests by the Lord High Com- 
missioner. If the members of Parliament for 
the city and the municipal authorities exerted 
themselves a little, the rooms, he thought, 
might be opened to inspection by the public. 


By A. B. MITCHELL. 


He would never for a moment expect to see 
through Balmoral, or any private residence 
of the Queen, but Holyrood was not a-private 
residence of the Queen, but a palace belong- 
ing to the people. Further, he thought that 
the gardens at the palace ought to be opened 
up, and people allowed to walk there. In 
London thousands of pounds were spent on 
the Royal Parks every year; a couple of 
hundred pounds would keep the Holyrood 
Gardens in order, and they would be a delight 
to thousands of people. 


Mr. Capper eventually explained that he 
was to deal with Holyrood Abbey as 
distinct from the palace, and showed, with 
the help of limelight illustrations, how frag- 
mentary were the remains of the original 
building. He afterwards had thrown upon 
the screen pictures of a number of well-known 
ecclesiastical buildings in England, with the 
view of conveying to the audience some idea 
of the parts of the abbey church that have 
been swept away. In reference to the history 
of the church, he recalled the legend of King 
David and the stag, but pointed out that it 
was not till after the year 1400 that mention 
came to be made of it in connection with 
the foundation of the abbey. Mr. Capper 
subsequently spoke of the leading character-. 
istics of the building from an architectural 
point of view, incidentally saying that he 
shared the hope of the Chairman, that the 
palace gardens would soon be open to the 
public ; and, in concluding, he reminded the 
meeting that two districts of the city owed 
their names to the existence of the Church 
of Holyrood—the Grange, which came to us 
from one of the barns erected by the clergy 
of the abbey in ancient days for storing their 
tithes of corn: and Cancnmills, so called 
because there was situate in the old days, on — 
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the Water of Leith, a mill for the grinding 
of the corn of the Canons of Holyrood. The 
lecture was made the more interesting by 
reason of the series of beautiful views which 
were shown on the screen in illustration of 
the subject. 


Tuomas Atva Epison, the electric wonder 
of the century, was born in Ohio on Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1847, of Dutch parents. At the 
age of fourteen he achieved a_ stroke 
of enterprise which the newspapers have 
often exploited. When the news came of the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing he was a news- 
boy on the Grand Trunk Railway, and he 
wheedled the telegraph operators into giving 
him the use of the bulletin boards at the 
various stations for announcing the news in 
advance; then he cajoled the editor of the 
Free Press out of one thousand copies of the 
paper to be paid for after being sold; and 
finally he persuaded the engineer of the train 
on which he started out to give him a few 
minutes’ extra time at each station. The 
result was that every station along the route 
looked as if a riot were in progress; so big 
was the waiting crowd that the price of the 
papers went up to twenty-five cents a copy, 
and a small fortune was garnered in, 


Ir was a short time after this that Edison 
came near burning up a train with his 
precocious scientific researches. He had 
gathered together a sort of laboratory in the 
car in which as newsboy he made his trips. 
The car was destitute of springs, and, like 
the “one-hoss shay” of immortal memory, 
was in a complete and consistent state of de- 
cay. The constant jolting dislodged the 
cork of a phosphorous bottle, hurling it vio- 
lently to the ground and setting fire to the 
car. The flames were extinguished without 
much difficulty, but the wrath of the guard 
was less easily allayed. He was inclined to 
view Edison in the light of an unmitigated 
nuisance rather than in that of an interesting 
and incipient genius. The present crowning 
outrage gave him the revenge his soul had 
thirsted for so long, and in the twinkling of 
an eye-our luckless hero found himself on the 
platform with his scientific gods raining 
about his ears. The boxing which the angry 
guard administered to the boy’s head, before 
ejecting him, resulted in the deafness which 
has ever since afHicted him. 


His next feat was to construct a telegraph 
line from the town of Port Huron to the 
railroad station, but about the time it was 
completed a courageous rescue of the child 
of the telegraph operator led to Edison’s 
installation as an assistant in the office. 
Edison here started on the continuous 
upward career which is well known to the 
world, and some of the results of which are 
his automatic telegraph system (by which 
one thousand words a minute are sent over 
a wire from New York to Washington), the 
electro-motograph (out of which came the 
transmitter of the telephone), the mega- 
phone (making audible six miles away the 
sound of cattle crunching grass), the 
aerophone, the phonograph, the  incan- 
descent light, &c. 


Here is Mr. Edison’s own story concerning 
the discovery of the principle of the phono- 
graph :— 

‘““] discovered the principle by the merest 
accident,” states Mr. Edison. “Iwas singing 
to the mouthpiece of a telephone, when the 
vibrations of my voice sent the fine steel 
point into my finger. That set me 
thinking. If I could record the action of 
the point, and send the point over the same 
surface afterward, I saw no reason why the 
thing should not talk. I tried the experiment 
first on a strip of telegraph paper, and found 
that the point made an alphabet. I shouted 


the words ‘Halloo! Halloo!’ into the 
mouthpiece, ran the paper back over the 
steel point, and heard a faint ‘Halloo! 
Halloo !’ in return. I determined to make 
a machine that would work accurately, and 
gave my assistants instructions, telling them 
what I had discovered. They laughed at me. 
That’s the whole story. The phonograph is 
the result of that pricking of a finger.” 


AN important case of considerable interest 
was heard the other day in the Clerkenwell 
County Court, by Judge Meadows White, 
Q.C. The New Imperial Investment Society 
sued Mr. Hilburn for £31, being the sum re- 
quired to repair a house he occupied from 
them at New Malden. The defendant had 
no lease of the premises, but only a three 
years’ agreement, and he paid £10 into court 
as the full value of any deterioration that 
might have occurred during his tenancy. 
When he left, the plaintiffs sent their surveyor 
to inspect the premises, and he prepared a 
specification which would cost £31. The 
defendant was then called upon to do the 
work, but he refused, and in his evidence he 
gave his reasons. In the first place, a good 
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deal of the damage it was now sought to 
make him repair was caused by the inferior 
material originally employed, the plaster of 
the walls being simply mud. He further said 
that the holes in the ceilings were caused by 
rats, of which there were a great many in the 
house (upwards of forty being caught in one 
week), and by damp caused by defective 
waterpipes. His honour, in summing up the 
case to the jury, said the plaintiffs relied upon 
the following clause in the agreement ; “The 
tenant agrees to keep and deliver up the 
premises on quitting in as good a state and 
condition as the same are now in.” His 
honour directed the jury to put a reasonable 
construction upon these words. Had the 
tenancy only been for one year it could 
hardly mean that the paint should be re- 
newed, the walls repapered, and the whole 
house put in exactly the same condition as it 
was when the tenancy commenced. The jury 
thought the £10 paid into court was sufficient, 
and his Honour gave judgment for that 
amount. 


M. Boutan, of the Sarbonne, who is well 
known for his submarine explorations, has 
found a means of photographing the seas 
bed. Provided with a water-tight apparatus 
of his own construction, he tried at first with 
natural light, but an infinitely long exposure 
was necessary, and 
then it was only 
possible to obtain a 
negative in excep- 
tionally calm 
weather. He then 
invented a lamp, a 
bottle filled with § 
oxygen and _= sur- 
mounted by a glass 
bell in which 
burned a_ spirit } 
lamp. Magnesium 
powder is projected 
on to the wick by | 
an india - rubber 
spray producer, and 
the resultant burst 
of flame affords the 
light for an instan- 
taneous exposure. 
The base of the. 
machine is pierced |” 
with holes so that 
as the oxygen dimi- 
nishess lt -=1$-) re- 
placed by water, 
thus equalising the MOSAIC FROM ooo GREEK CHURCH 

- BAYSWATCR,. 

pressure without 

and within. This prepared and weighted, 
M. Boutan, in diver’s dress, quits his boat in 
search of the picturesque. He has obtained 
some striking pictures at the bottom of a 
bay near Banyuls, at the mouth of a small 
stream. As soon as the beach sands are 
quitted, boundless meadows of seaweed are 
encountered, reaching to the breast of the 
submarine tourist and extending in a gentle 
slope to the invisible depths. The currents 
from the stream have ploughed this green 
lawn, tracing highways here and narrow 
paths there, carpeted with fine sand and 
minute shells. These Mediterranean boule- 
vards have their flaneurs in the shape of 
large crabs, who strut along, all unmindful 
of the danger awaiting them, although they 
might take warning by the heap of carapaces 
at every turn of the road under every rock. 
If they approach these repairs too closely, a 
viscid arm is stretched forth which embraces 
and crushes them. It belongs to the polyp, 
which too awkward to catch the more agile- 
finned things, gluts its appetite with a per- 
petual feast of crab. These octopods abound, 
but luckily for the photographer, they are 
not large. Surprised in their retreat, they 
put themselves into a posture of defence, 
their tentacles outspread. eased by acane, 
they prefer flight to battle, and disappear 
awkwardly among the weeds, disturbing the 
lazy congers who are digesting heavily. A 
burst of sunshine extends the observer’s 
field of view, and reveals shoals of sea-bream 
and mullet pasturing in the meadows. The 
boat shows like_a patch of ink on the 
luminous ceiling. It is the moment for a 
negative. The first flash of the magnesium 
attracts crowds of fish, who sail around the 
explorer in astonishment, but not in fear. 
If he stretches out his hand to seize one, it’ 
moves out of reach of his arm, but no 
further. Photography, which has revealed 
the heavens, has now a new field. We shall, 
probably, soon have collections of submarine 
views in addition to those of mount and 
stream. But ingenuity will not stop there. 
It will not limit itself to the shallows that 
can be reached by the diver, but, doubtless, 
means will be found to send the submarine 
camera by itself into the depths to bring 
back for us pictures of that which the eye of 
man can never behold. M. Boutan has 
found new work for that invaluable hand- 
maid ot science—photography. 
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IN an article on the “ Fortunes of Lambeth 
Palace,” Mr. William Connor, Sydney, gives 
an interesting account of Lambeth Palace, 
“Tn 1648,” he says, “it was put up for sale, 
and was purchased for the sum of £7,073 
os. 8d. by Thomas Scot and Matthew Hardy, 
the former of whom was Cromwell’s Secre- 
tary of State, and one of the Judges who 
had presided at the trial of Charles I., and 
who, it may be added, paid the penalty of his 
conduct on that occasion in 1660 with his 
head. The miscreant regicides no sooner 
obtained possession of the residence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury than they pro- 
ceeded to wreak their vengeance upon 
everything that offended their bigoted minds. 
The first object of their destructive hands 
was the noble hall, the work of Cluchite, 
which they pulled down, and the materiale 
of which they sold. As if to signalise the 
gross inconsistency which existed between 
their practice and their preaching, they had 
the audacity to convert the beautiful chapel 
into a dancing room, and finally completed 
their work of destruction (and it is to be 
hoped satisfied their “ Godly zeal,” by which 
we will in charity assume they were fired) 
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upon the tomb of the Venerable Archbishop 
Parker, which, because it stared them in the 
face and checked their mirth, they saw fit to 
shatter in a thousand pieces. Impelled by a 
ghoulish curiosity, these monsters of de- 
bauchery dug up and opened the leaden 
coffin. Cutting away the cere cloths, of 
which there were many folds, they exposed 
the corpse, which had not then seen corrup- 
tion, and, after stripping it, conveyed it into 
an outhouse, and there buried it among the 
offal. It is satisfactory to record that in 
1661, the year after Charles II. was restored 
to his throne, the wretch Hardy was ordered 
by the House of Lords to exhume the mortal 
remains of the Archbishop, and after they 
had been re-interred with befitting solemnity 
and honours, in the same chapel near the 
steps of the altar, to erect a handsome monu- 
ment over it at his own cost and charge. 


WHEN Lord Elgin removed Phidias’s work 
rom the Parthenon, a cry of horror went up 
from the entire cultured world, Byron—who, 
curiously enough, at one time lived next door 
to Lord Elgin, in the house now divided into 


two, and occupied by Mr. Ernest Beckett, 
M.P., and Sir Algernon Borthwick—being 
the loudest in his abuse of what he called his 
lordship’s “ stone-shop.” But, considering 
that at that time Athens was in the hands of 
the Turks, who had battered the Parthenon 
to pieces with their cannon, and were burning 
its marble to convert into lime; Lord Elgin 
was not such a Vandal as the world made 
out. After unheard of adventures, they were 
wrecked and fished up from the bottom of 
the sea. The Elgin marbles were eventually 
sold to the nation at a loss to Lord Elgin of 
some £16,000 or £20,000. Of late years 
there has been a foolish revival of the Vandal 
theory of our possession of these precious 
relics of the noblest period of Greek Art. 


Tuts winter’s gales will long be remem- 
bered in England, but one in particular will 
be recalled most vividly on the Norfolk 
coast, where its full terrific force was 
experienced. Indeed, the whole country 
suffered, and Eccles especially so, for it has 
lost a cherished heirloom not to be adequately 
restored. Theround steeple which has stood 
for so many years on the open beach, defying 
storm and sea, has gone at last. Hour after 
hour the hnrricane beat without effect upon 
this venerable pile, but at last the old tower 
succumbed, and now it has fallen. Of all the 
erection but four or five feet alone remain, 
and the storm which has destroyed a part of 
the ancient building is also responsible for: 
revealing other portions long hidden beneath 
the sand. The outlines of the southern aisle’ 
have been uncovered, and are now to be 
clearly distinguished. Eccles Church was 
dedicated to St. Mary some hundreds of 
years ago, but the sea has made tremendous 
inroads upon this coast, and the holy building, 
with the exception of its tower, was partly 
destroyed and buried as far back as 1605. 
The tower itself was circular at its base, 
octagonal at the summit, and about eighty 
feet in height. With it a famous sea-mark 
has disappeared. 


THORESBY HALL, on the edge of Sherwood 
Forest, where Earl and Countess Manvers 


are entertainind a large party this week, is 


one of the most interesting of the stately 


homes that go to make up the Dnkeries.., 


The present Elizabethan house is not indeed, 
ancient, having been built by Salvin early in 
the present century, but it occupies not un- 
worthily a’site that the Pierrepoints first 


settled upon at the time of the Conquest. 


The ancient mansion must have been a 
splendid affair, for it is described as haying 
window frames overlaid with gold, but this 


magnificence gave place to a very plain brick’ 


structure, the birth-place of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and in 1745 a fire des- 


troyed the then existing edifice, making room ' 


for a nobler building erected by the late 
Duke of Kingston, One of his predecessors, 


known as “the good Earl of Kingston,” met 
During the 


with a very remarkable fate. 
great rebellion he pursued the tactics famili- 
arly described in America as “sitting on a 
rail.’ Upon Cromwell’s pressing him to join 
the Round-heads, he exclaimed ! 
take arms with the King against the Parlia- 
ment, or with the Parliament against the 
King, let a cannon ball divide me between 
them.” A few weeks later he decided to cast 
in his lot with the Cavaliers, was taken 
prisoner by Lord Willoughby,and shipped off 
to Hull. Some of his own party attempting a 
rescue, brought a gun to bear upon the vessel, 
and at the first shot cut the luckless Earl in 
twain. The present Lord Manvers does not 
hesitate between two opinions. He is a 
staunch. Conservative, and will keep both 
himself and the Empire undivided to the 
best of his ability. 


THE name of Goodwood is very ancient 
and is supposed to be a corruption of the 
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Saxon name Godwine. The estate was pur- 
chased from the Compton family by the first 
Duke of Richmond in 1720. The modern 
house is built on 
the site of an old 
gothic building, 
which was de- 
molished in the 
early part of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury. It con- 
sists of a front 
16:0.- fe6ét nen 
length, orna- 
mented in the 
centre with a 
double — colon- 
nade, and ter- 
minating at 
either end with 
a round tower, 
from each of 
which a_ wing 
juts out at an 
obtuse angle. It 
was begun by 
Sir William 
Chambers, and - 
added to by 
Wyatt, the 
architect of 
Windsor Castle, 
under the orders of the third duke, who in- 
tended originally to complete the hexagon, 
but only succeeded in finishing the three 
sides now existing. The whole building is 
composed of stone flints of the neatest. 
masonry. The stables, which were designed 
by the architect of Somerset House, are 
quadrangular in form and are remarkable 
for their size, the front measuring 213 feet 
by 146 feet. 


Mr. T. Rrpyarp Roscok, C.E., of Luton, 
has been appointed, by a large majority of 
votes, surveyor and engineer to the Vestry of 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch, at a commencing 
salary of £300 per annum. Mr. Ridyard 
Roscoe has held the position of borough 
engineer and surveyor to the Town Council 
of Luton for the last three years, and pre- 
viously he was engaged as assistant surveyor 
to the local authorities at Islington, Hammer- 
smith and Ramsgate. In 1882-1883 he was 
employed by Mr. (now Sir) E. Leader Wil- 
liams, M.I.C.E., upon the engineering staff of 
the Manchester Ship Canal. 


MOSAIA FROM THE GREEK CHURCH, 
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Ir was the same expensive third Duke 
who built Molecombe in 1761, and planted 
the Lebanon cedars which are still the chief 
features of the fine park, though only 150 
now remain. The most striking object of 
the interior is a colonnade of six pillars of 
light grey granite which adorns the entrance ~ 
hall. The walls of the drawing-room are 
hung with Gobelin tapestry, representing 
the adventures of Don Quixote. The house 
contains a whole gallery of historical portraits, 
including Charles I. and Henrietta Maria by 
Vandyck, Charles II. by Lely, Louise de 
Keroual and Charles, first Duke of Richmond, 
by Kneller. The most remarkable picture 
is one in the billiard room, which was brought 
from the Castle of Aubigny. It contains a 
complete representation of all the incidents 
in the murder of the Earl of Darnley. The. 
artist is unknown, but the picture is said to. 
have been painted in the reign of James I., 
and finished in four months. 


Tue town council of Bury, Lancashire, has 
decided, after a long discussion, to empower a 
committee to obtain plans for the erection of 
a municipal lodging house capable of accommo- 
dating 300 persons. Intending competitors 
should visit Lord Rowton’s model institution at 
Vauxhall, the finest and most successful of its 
kind in England. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. e 9 hand, through France and Normandy, Bel- 
The Builders Journal. sium and Holland, but particularly studying 
Editorial the Italian Renaissance that one finds in and 
itorial. around Orleans. And under this influence 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any 
suitable matter submitted to him, and 
will return all MSS. when stamps are 
sent to pay postage. 

Tue Epiror does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of Cor- 
respondents, whose communications 
should be brief and plainly written on 
one side of the paper. 

The BuILpERs’ JOURNAL goes to press 
on Monday at 6 p.m. All matter must 
reach the Editor by the first post on 
Friday morning to ensure its treatment 
in the current issue. 

Publishing. 

The terms for free post Subscription 
to any part of the United Kingdom is 
Stx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. Subscribers in London or the 
Suburbs receive their copies by the first 
post delivery on the day of publication. 
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Per line (about 10 words), Sixpence. 
Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
APPRENTICESHIPS, TRADE AND 
GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four lines (about 40 words), Three 
Shillings. 
Each additional line, Sixpence. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 
is absolutely necessary. 

The charge for Paragraph Advertise- 
ments on the Front Page is Fifteen Shil- 
lings an inch, single column. Minimum 
charge, Five Shillings. Paragraph Ad- 
vertisements on ordinary page, single 
column, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
per inch. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ON 
ORDINARY PAGES. 


Per Page, Single Insertion, Eight Guineas. 


Discounts for series on application to 
the Manager, who will make Special 
Contracts for Announcements on Back 
and Leader Pages and positions facing 
matter. 


Norice.—Advertisements for current 
week’s issue are received up to last post 
on Saturday. Alterations in standing 
Advertisements must be made before 
6 p.m. on Fridays. 

Advertisers in THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
may have their replies addressed to the 
Manager’s Office, free of charge, and 
may have them forwarded if addressed 
envelopes sufficiently stamped are sent. 


Reading Cases, lettered in gold, may 
be had from the Manager. Price, One 
Shilling. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices: 


Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Tue enterprising Corporation of Blackpool 
have decided to purchase, at a cost of £32,000, 
three large estates to the north of Claremont 
Park, for the purpose of constructing a new 
promenade and carriage drive, with a view to 
adding an extensive suburb to the town. 


Tue Hammersmith Vestry have under con- 
sideration a proposal to construct a new lock 
at Battersea. It is said, that since the con- 
struction of the Richmond Lock and the erection 
of the Tower Bridge, the flow of the river has 
decreased so much that navigation is rendered 
almost impossible near Haramersmith. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 2. 
Mr. THOMAS COLLCUTT. 


meg] LOOMSBURY has be- 
iH} come, by the natural 
evolution of things, 
an architectural } 
haunt, but it has 
been left to Thomas 
Collcutt to build himself a habita- 
tion which does credit to his own 
art, and to a district wallowing in 
the refinement of stucco, and an 
abundance of those alarming classic ]) 
details which are peculiar to the 
Italiano Portland Cemento period 
of London architecture. Mr. Coll- 
cutt pulled down one abomination 
in Bloomsbury Square and built 
up a delightful home, albeit the } 
wretched London atmosphere has 
already played sad havoc with much 
of the rubber work, to the porch 
and string courses of his house. 
Thomas Collcutt first entered an 
architect’s office where he was } 
“bound apprentice” to one, Arm- 
strong, of London, a_ gentleman 
who —however clever he might 
have been—has been eclipsed by 
his pupil. He then journeyed to 
the office of Messrs. Miles & Mur- | 
gatroyd—and, lastly, he went 
over to the ever lamented G. E. | 
Street, and imbibed the Gothic { 
feeling, which, curious to notice, 
has had very little to do with his 
purely architectural work, although 
for years it influenced all the furni- 
ture designing which he did. In 
1869, Mr. Collcutt commenced his practice 
in partnership with a Mr. Woodzell, and 
this partnership was responsible for the 
Blackburn Free Library, a fine work. . The 
partnership, however, existed but for three 
years, and then the senior member started 
on that series of delicate and reputed renais- 
sance studies, the first of which was 
the Wakefield Town Hall, which have 
brought him renown and fortune. Mr. Coll- 
cutt has carefully journeyed, sketch book in 


UPPER PART OF EAST AND WEST. WINGS. 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE, 


all Mr. Collcutt’s later work has been moulded. 
For years he worked assidiously de- 
signing furniture for Messrs. Collinson 


and Lock, first in the Gothic methods which 
were fostered by Street, then gradually 
becoming more and more infatuated with the 
best of the French periods. This is a branch 


ay 


of design which Mr. Collcutt has always 
excelled in, and to this day he is responsible 
for the internal fitting up of the P. & O. 
liners, which, travellers will remember, are 
extremely ornamental in their saloon and 


- stair-case fitments. 


During more recent years, Mr. Collcutt has 
been responsible for the elevation and internal 
decoration of the new Palace Theatre, Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte’s fine house in Shaftesbury 
Avenue. The fine front of the P. & O. Co.’s 

Offices in Leadenhall Street ; the 
City Bank on Ludgate Hill, one 
of the most reputed and delight- 
ful pieces of design in the whole 
of the City; the new King’s 
‘Hall of the Holborn Restaurant ; 
and, lastly, the Imperial Institute, 
which, from its magnitude, may 
by many be looked upon as the 
masterpiece of Thomas Collcutt, 


may have something to say. 
“Perhaps,” he suggests naively, 
“TI might like to pull it down and 
build it up again ;” and, although 
there appears to be little serious- 
ness in thesuggestion, it is the 
opinion of many that had more 


to mature his scheme and to ela- 
borate his design, he would have 
been less ornate in his detail and 
would have put a deal more 
serious effect and grandeur into 
the,work. One thing Thomas 
Collcutt is extremely anxious 
should be remembered, is that 
internally nothing hardly has 
been completed owing to the 
want of funds. The whole 


but of that the Architect himself — 


time been givento the Architect | 
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cheme of completion depends upon colour 
decoration, so that it is impossible to be 
fair in criticism until the artist has had 
the opportunity of adding the wonderful 
effects of colour to his building. Mr.Collcutt’s 
own description of this picturesque pile is 
worth giving. “ The prevailing style of the 
building is a free rendering of the Renais- 
sance, and as the amplitude of moulding and 
the abundance of Arabesque carvings show 
a decided relationship to early Italian Renais- 


sance, it may be said that the Imperial | 


Institute affords a character- 
istic example of the gradual 
movement: towards the Re- 
naissance, as practiced in this 
country during the last two 
decades.” 
A little item. of: Mr. 
Collcutt’s work is a curious 
instance of how.a really un- 
important fact will sometimes 
give more honour to a man 
than his greatest efforts. 
The fame of Thomas Collcutt 
will never fade so long as 
his remarkable “front’’ in 
Fleet Street is able to show. 
anything of its charms from 
behind the damnable adver- 
tisement boards of Lockhart’s 
Cocoa, which at present 
smother it. The history of 
this little front is interesting. 
The building was formerly 
the show-rooms of Collinson 
& Lock, for whom at that 
time Mr. Collcutt was de- 
signing furniture. The front 
was too good to pull down, 
but too hideous to keep 
standing, and so Collcutt 
determined to introduce a 
few strings and cornices in 
red rubbers and cover the 
panels with Portland cement. 
It was in the depth of winter, 
twenty years ago, that the 
work was begun. The scaffold 
was lined round with canvas, 
and braziers were kept con- 
tinually burning behind the 
screens night and day, to 
keep out the frost. . A certain 
young Artist—now gone to 
America — named Wilber- 
foss, who at the time was 
designing wall papers for 
Jefferys and other makers, 
undertook to “do something” 
to the bald and unconvincing 
panels of cement, and so, 
with his own hands and with 
a few moulding tools which 
he made for the purpose, he 
moulded that cement and left 
it as we see it now. When 
the whole had set and the 
braziers and the canvas 
screens were removed, 
London had become, in a 
few weeks, the possessor of 
as fine a piece of honest 
work, and as charming a 
London front, as under cor- 
responding circumstances it 
is ever likely to possess. 
Seated in a particularly charming room, in 
Bloomsbury Square, and which has the 
touches of an Architect’s hand upon it, from 
the skirting to the cornices up above, you are 
able to indulge in a little cursory chat about 
the date books of the past and the aspirations 
of the future. Mr. Collcutt is not prepared 
to go very deeply into the question of pro- 
fessional examinations, but as one of the 
Institute Examiners in the “ Art” section he 
frankly confesses that the Examinations are 
after all proof of very little. The great 


objection to the whole thing is the custom of 
cramming, and as he very rightly remarks, 
the more a brain iscrammed the quicker does 
its knowledge evaporate. He gives you 
instances in which men have creditably 
passed the Institute Examination who would 


have been mercilessly plucked hai they again | 
attempted the same examination three weeks 


later. Mr. Collcutt, however, ridicules the 
notion that an Architect should be an artist 
and nothing else. The more practical know- 
ledge a man has, the more likely are his 
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artistic faculties to be elevated; and the 
better acquaintance he has with the work- 
shop and the scaffold, the nobler will be his 
buildings and his reputation. In his own 
room, in Bloomsbury Square, and in his 
country house, Mr. Collcutt is surrounded 
with the evidences of a cultured brain. There 
is a superb marqueterie cabinet of enormous 
proportions which occupies one whole side 
of the room. It was brought from the 
monastery of Rottweil, near Ulm, in 1526, 
where it was made by Capuchin monks. The 


inlay is remarkably fine, and the original locks 
of beaten iron are still in position. Beside 1 
Gothic cabinet, an example of his own design 
of 20 years ago, there stands a beautiful 
muniment chest, massively inlaid with ivory, 
which the owner picked up upon one of his 
Italian travels. A few specimens of beautiful 
pottery ware, of which he is an enlightened 
connisseur, evidence his appreciation of the 
plastic arts. But those of us who have seen 
some of his internal decorations and fittings, 
know what a mastery his pencil has over this 
department of an Architect's 
Art. He is at the present 
moment engaged upon an 
important restoration of a 
fourteenth century country 
house. With his clerk of 
the works he is personally 
superintending the work 
without the aid of the con- 
tractor, and the delight with 
which he gives you a few of 
its details, and the interest 
you know he is taking in 
the restoration proves that, 
in Thomas Collcutt, English 
Architecture possesses a 
practitioner who brings the 
utmost refinement to bear 
upon every atom of work his 
pencil produces, and there 
are those of whom so much 
could not with honesty be 
said, 


A MOVEMENT has been on 
foot for some time past to 
establish public swimming- 
baths for Sittingbourne, but 
the chief obstacle to the 
adoption of any scheme has 
been the question of finance. 
The difficulty has, however, 
been solved by an offer from 
a firm of manufacturers in the 
town, to give £1,000 towards 
the scheme on the condition 
that the baths, when complete, 
shall be handed over to the 
Urban District Council to be 
maintained by that authority 
for the benefit of the public. 
It is proposed to utilise the 
baths as a gymnasium as well. 


Mr. DE RutTzeEn decided, at 
the Westminster Police Court, 
in the case of the erection 
beyond the general line of 
frontage at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, Victoria Street 
—the construction without the 
consent in writing of the 
London County Council of a 
conservatory over the portico 
—that the structure was illegal, 
and must come down. Mr. 
Chilvers prosecuted for the 
County Council, and obtained 
an order in their favour with 
costs. 


H. M. Orrice of Works has 
purchased a vacant plot of land, 
facing Baldwin Street, from the 
Bristol City Council for £4,220. 
The site is required for the 
erection of new Bankruptcy 
and Inland Revenue Offices. 


To clear a site for the approaches to the 
Blackwall Tunnel, it has been necessary to pull 
down a large number of buildings, especially on 
the north side of the river, where the approach 
begins in the East India Dock Road, opposite 
the principal gate of the Import Dock. The 
claims for land, buildings, &c., amounted to 
£432,000, but they have been settled for 
£317,000. At certain points near the river 
there will be spiral staircases, in shafts, so that 
the people in the neighbourhood may enter or 
leave the tunnel without going along the incline 
to the ends of the approaches. 
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a OUNT me against Architectual Confec- 
C tionery and fidgetty facades,’’ was what 
Walter Crane begged in his telegram of 
excuse for non-attendance at the last meeting 
of the Institute. a: ; 
Before the papers upon ‘‘ Simplicity in Archi- 
tetort sree 
were read it 
was announ- 


ced by the 
President, 
Mr aby ©. 


uesniros ie, 
M.A., who 
occupied the 
chair, that 
the Council 
had selected 
the name of 
Mr. James 
Brooks for 
submission 
to Her Ma- 
jesty as a fit 
and proper 
recipient of 
the Royal 
Gold Medal 
of the Insti- 
tute, for his 
works as an 
architect. 
Mr. Halsey R. Ricardo first read his paper 
and opened his remarks by quoting Ruskin: 
‘Architecture is the art which so disposes and 
adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatso- 
ever uses, that the sight of them may contri- 
bute to his mental health, power, and pleasure.”’ 
He stated that ‘‘all architecture proposes an 
effect on the human mind, not merely a service 
to the human frame.”’ And we knew that these 
words were true, This effect might be the 
expression of the individuality of the architect, 
or the owner of the building, or a fusion of 
their associated individualities. Mainly it was 
the architect who spoke through his work; the 
building-owner set him the conditions, but 
their resolution was his occupation. In archi- 
tecture, man’s individuality was swiftly dis- 
cernible. Let not a man think to conceal his 
identity; a moulding betrayed him; the pre- 
paration for a cornice or the stopping of a 
string-course proclaimed him. Living archi- 
tecture was that which answered the require- 
ments of the day. The requirements might be 
modest and sensible, and then the architecture 
would be beautiful and strong; they might be 
affected and individual, and then the architec- 
ture would beso far paralysed; they might be 
extravagant and vulgar, and the architecture 
would be violent and vulgarin response. Early 
in the century we threw off the weight of 300 
years, and masquerading as Perpendicular 
Goths, went about our business of the day. 
Then some very superior people shook off a 
couple more centuries, and attempted to play 
at being knights out of armour. Time, the 
policeman, moved us on, and we proceeded to 
play just round the corner. The 150 years or 
so seemed a bridgeable difference, and Chris- 
topher Wren, a good serviceable stock on which 
we could graft what of Italian, Dutch, German, 
or other, we might choose. And at this point 
we were now arrived. The whole past was a 
vast treasury for us to draw upon. But this 
wide range of choice had been attained with 
the loss of tradition. And this want of tra- 
ditional support had had the result of clogging 
and obscuring the architect’s mind with detail. 
The traditional methods had been obliterated ; 
but there was a strong tendency to adopt the 
opinion that detail would pull one through, 
even if one could not get the masses right. A 
short while ago the Terrace in High Street, 
Kensington, came into the hands of the builder. 
The buildings, low and out of date, stood back 
from the road, and their reticence did some- 
thing to counteract the unpleasant constricted 
feeling that one had in the High Street. The 
houses were pulled down, and a large block 
erected on the advanced frontage. The ground 
floor built in the ‘practical’ style—brick 
party-walls, some steel knitting needles, and 
some sheets of plate-glass; above this, four 
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stories of domestic architecture in the style of 
‘the man in the street.’’ The building was 
curiously illustrative of the temper of the day. 
It was devoid of proportion, and covered with 
knick-knacks and the general frippery of archi- 
tectural ornamentation. Across the road, and 
forming its north side, were two blocks of 
buildings, called Lower Phillimore Place. 
They were not conspicuous examples of good 
proportion, but they were simple, quiet, and 
refined. They looked with scorn at the blazing 
vulgarity of the new corner opposite. Seventy 
years ago we should have called them builders’ 
houses of a good type; to-day we call them 
dull. Buildings, like the drama, should be 
pregnant—condensed—in their ornamentation. 
Simplicity in architecture meant good art in 
architecture, and good art in architecture 
meant perfect adaptation to the circumstances 
surrounding it. Good art was, therefore, pre- 
eminently practical. All this welter of indis- 
criminate ornament was not practical. 

Mr. Basil Champneys said he had been asked 
to speak on the subject of Simplicity in the Art 
of Architecture, specially with reference to 
churches and country houses; though the prin- 
ciple of simplicity was really universally 
applicable to all architectural art whatever. 
There were two positions which it was desirable 
that we should establish in the first instance: 
the one that simplicity was a note of the highest 
art everywhere and in all its branches; and the 
other, that it was specially characteristic of the 
English ‘genius. In the fourteenth century, 
when foreign art was developing into the 
vagaries of the Flamboyant in France and the 
neighbouring countries, and in 
Germany into a variety of inge- 
nious extravagancies, in England 
the invention of the Perpendicular 
held eccentricity in check and 
resulted in work which erred as 


as ‘having plenty to say.’’ It would be more 
correct to say that one of the essential con- 
ditions for writing a good style was to have 
plenty of material; perhaps another condition 
might be not to try to say too much. These 
remarks had a very direct application to the 
question of architectural simplicity. | Archi- 
tecture, of all the arts, was the most firmly 
based on the practical. In the design of every 
building the primary problem was to fulfil 
certain definite practical requirements ac- 


cording to established constructional laws, and — 


it was on the spirit in which such problems 
were met that style in architecture mainly 
depended. If they were met honestly and 
simply, the thing to be done _ being 
held primarily in view and 
of construction loyally obeyed, at least 
the conditions of good architecture were 
present. In architecture, unity and simplicity 
were so Closely allied as to be almost inter- 
changeable terms. But the only condition on 


sound laws - 


which true and complete unity in architecture - 


could be obtained was that the design should 


have been originally conceived as one complete 
whole. One often came upon proposals which 
seemed to imply that a design might be taken to 
pieces, and that the elevation was to follow a 
plan previously and independently made. This 
was a dangerous heresy. A plan was a good 
plan if, fulfilling the primary practical require- 
ments of the scheme, it involved by legitimate 
construction a building both internally and 
externally good. Unity of effect involved and 
implied unity of conception. 
Mr. Francis jC. Penrose, in a short paper on 
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of exuberance. A work such as 
the Chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge, with all its elabor- 
ation and extreme development 
of constructional art in _ its 
vaulting, was still essentially 


So 


one of the simplest, as it was 
one of the grandest, of Medizval 
buildings. If such a work as 
Henry VII.’s chapel be quoted 
against him, he should answer 
that, beautiful as it was, it 
showed the note of decadence, 
and was evidence only of the 
exuberance into which art might 
run when the restraint of a 
wholesome traditional principle 
was removed. But, putting aside 
these more conspicuous examples, 
one could appeal with even greater con- 
fidence to the vernacular examples’ of 
ecclesiastical art, to the dignified modesty 
of thousands of village churches of no 
special fame, all of which, almost without ex- 
ception, showed unobtrusively some note of 
true inventiveness and some degree of poetic 
charm. An idea was unfortunately prevalent 
that simplicity in art was usually to be found 
in an inverse ratio to inventiveness. He 
believed that the exact opposite was true, and 
that if necessity was the mother of invention, 
simplicity was daughter of ‘inventiveness. 
From first to last the law held good, that every 
building, to be a work of art, must originate in 
one central idea—what the French called the 
‘«idée meve’’; that to this idea all that the in- 
ventive powers might evolve must be strictly 
subordinated, and that it was better to ap- 
parently fail in inventiveness than actually to 
fail in unity and keeping. The popular demand 
for so-called originality was perhaps the most 
dangerous influence against which the art of 
the time had to’ struggle; nor was it more 
noxious than absolutely unreasonable. True 
inventiveness was always unconscious; nor 
could anyone by taking thought increase his 
originality one whit more than he could add a 
cubit to his stature. Noart had ever progressed 
by jerks; healthy progress had always been 
smooth, gradual, and tentatively modest; and 
this was especially true of architecture, which 
could never be largely divorced from precedent, 
and relied so largely for its effect on associated 
ideas. Style had been defined by someone 
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the same subject (read by Mr. Carée) said that 
in an age of such varied and complicated wants 


as the present, the primitive simplicity of our 


Norman and Saxon ancestors could not be 
maintained, nor would it be, to that extent, 
desirable. Every historic style of architecture 
had passed through the phases of its first un- 
educated dawn, then its meridian excellence, 
and thence had sunk to a more or less complete 
state of decadence. There has been a rude but 
grand kind of simplicity in the first period; 
then the well-ordered and chastened simplicity. 
of the culminating stage, and invariably a loss 
of this quality at the close. But, nevertheless, 
in England at least, a resolute stand was in 
some very important instances made against 
the prevailing tendency tocomplication. Witness 
the works of William of Wykeham, in Win- 
chester Cathedral and elsewhere, and of the 
Architect, whoever he was, who built King’s 
College Chapel. A noble stand was also made 
against the degeneracy of the Renaissance in 
England by Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren, and in France by Claude Perrault in the 
Eastern front of the Louvre. Besides these 
examples of stemming the adverse current, we 
had encouragement derived from the sequence 
of the works of nature. _ Consider the gradation 
which we found between the pendant violet and 
cowslip of spring, the severe concentric majesty 
of the summer rose, and the radiating flowers 
of autumn; but none of these, with all their 
variation of character, could we charge with 
want of simplicity. The examples and analogy 
above given ought to encourage us to feel 
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assured that even though a tendency adverse 
to simplicity had become prevalent, it was quite 
capable of being corrected. Let us, therefore, 
endeavour to establish the means by which it 
might be done. A prime essential was the rule 
that no particle of ornament, whether decoration 
be abundant or scanty, should be used without 
a definite aim. Let us next consider the advan- 
tage of a well-ordered and simple plan. One 
of the greatest charms in viewing a building 
arose from the exercise of the mind, when the 
orthographic aspect was distorted by perspec- 
tive, in recovering the true shape or plan from 
the image presented to the eye. In a well- 
balanced architectural composition, this process 
could be gone through satisfactorily before the 
mind was fatigued by it. As to the quality of 
simplicity in the orthographic aspect, the first 
principle should be the expression of one central 
idea connected with the purpose of the build- 
ing; and any subordinate compositions should 
have reference to the main idea, and by far the 
larger part of the ornamentation used should be 
groupedin connection withit. It might be in- 
structive to point out how very little some of the 
finest works of architecture owe to complexity of 
structure and ornament. In the Propylea 
there was no ornamental carving whatever. 
Our two noblest cathedral fronts, Lincoln 
and Peterborough, owed their imposing and beau- 
tifuleffect tosimple forms. The Sainte Chapelle 
looked far more impressive when he first saw it, 
with the windows and floor quite plain, than after 
its modern elaboration with paint, gilding, and 
tiles. Taking for granted the desire to work 
out a design in due simplicity, the method which 
had occurred to him was something of the 
following nature. Having well thought out the 
capabilities of the plan, commence the elevation 
on quite a small scale—such, for instance, as 
the object would appear at a distance equal to 
ten or twelve times the height. On so small ev 
scale none but the principal features would be 
distinct. Sketch these into shape before any 
enlargement of scale was thought of. Then 
adopt scales representing the building at nearer 
distances by steps, until the scale was suffi- 
ciently large to exhibit roughly all the detail 
that might seem desirable. When this had 
been discussed and got into shape it would be 
desirable to leave the elevation alone for such 
interval as might be wanted to attend to some 
other of the requirements of the building, and 
then, with a fresh eye, return to the eleva- 
tions and compare the last enlarged 
sketching with the first small scale 
drafts, and carefully consider whether 
in the subsequent elaboration the design 
had at all lost its primitive simplicity, 
and, if so, cut out all excrescences which 
might have caused such departure. 
There was ample room for true originality 
by the exercise of the restraint and the 
condensation of thought referred to 
above, andample scope for its exhibition 
by skilful planning and grouping, so 
that its merit might at once be evident 
to any thoughtful observer when com- 
paring any such work with the florid 
unmeaniog designs, of which we had so 
many, worthy of the speculative builder, 
and lead him to say, ‘‘ This seems to be 
the work of an architect.”’ 

Mr. H. H. Statham, the editor of The 
Builder, proposed a vote of thanks to the 
President and to the other readers of the 
papers of the evening. Having regard 
to the great majority of the buildings 
which have been hurried on in the 
present day, Mr. Statham considered 
_they were characterised by an exuber- 
ance of ill-thoughtout ornament, which 
he was afraid was to some extent due to 
the increasing prevalence of the system 
of competition, which almost invariably 
led to a desire to produce a design that 
should attract attention before anything 
else. At the same time, it was of no 
particular use that he, who opened the 
discussion, should agree with everything 
that had been said. He thought there 
were points where more was meant than 
met the ear, and he should like to suggest an- 
other side to the question. He believed that 
the more thoughtful minority of the architects, 
or some of them, had been perhaps driven to 


and were rather in danger of drifting into what 
might be termed an affectation of simplicity. 
Before bringing forward one particular instance 
of this, he would ask, in the first place, were 
the critics altogether consistent themselves ? 
They were wont to consider thoroughfares like 
the old Georgian streets as dull, but they were 
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now told that it was stupid to have such an 
opinion. Mr. Ricardo had mentioned an in- 
stance in Lower Phillimore Place, where there 
was much more sensible architecture on one 
side than in the new buildings opposite. He 


_ knew an old Georgian street in which were red- 
. brick houses with no ornament of any kind, 


but with a cement string carried from one end 
to the other. An architect came and made a 


‘new front to one of these houses, putting in 


gables at the top, and a very big window with 
plaster decoration over it. He was so anxious 
to obtain curves that he put a bow-window in 
the ground story by tucking the bow back to 
the inside of the walls. That was on the south 


| side of Great George Street, and the architect 
' was his friend Mr. Ricardo. 


He (the speaker) 
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was not shocked at that in the least; on the 
contrary, every time he passed ‘ it contributed 
to his mental health, power, and pleasure.’’ It 
was putting something very interesting and 


the opposite extreme from florid architecture, { picturesque into that which he maintained was 


a very dull street. At the sametime he did not 
see how Mr. Ricardo's practice squared with 
his preaching. 

Mr. Alma Tadema, Mr. William Young, Mr 
Robson and Mr, William White also spoke. 


Or the £100,000 required for the decoration 
of St. Paul's Cathedral, £20,000 has already 
been promised. 


Tue Inspector of the Local Government 
Board held an inquiry with reference to the 
application of the Corporation of Warrington, 
to borrow money for the purpose of widening 
Bridge Street from Friars Gate to Rylands 
Street. The Town Clerk and Borough 
Surveyor stated that the estimated cost was 
£31,189, but a resale of land and materials was 
estimated to realise £8,235, so that the net cost 
would be £22,954. There was no opposition to 
the scheme. 


Tue Leeds Corporate Property Committee 
have under consideration plans, prepared by 
Mr. Micklethwaite, for providing a museum, 
entrance lodge and ladies’ cloak room at 
Kirkstall Abbey, at an estimated cost of £2,250. 


Mr. R. C. WuHITELEGG, Architect, of Man- 
chester, has taken in partnership a Mr. R. E. 
Whittaker. The style of the firm will in future 
be ‘‘ Whitelegg & Whittaker.” 


Tue Greenock School Board have invited 
ten architects to send in plans in competition 
for a school to accommodate 1,000 children, 
and the cost is strictly limited to £10,000. 


THE piece of land adjoining Shepherd’s Bush 
railway station, which was presented some time 
ago by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners to the 
Library Commissioners of Hammersmith, still 
remaining vacant, a gentleman has offered to 
give anonymously the amount necessary for 
the new buildings, providing that the ratepayers 
will arrange for their maintenance. It is pro- 
posed to again take a poll of the parish. The 
new library would cost, itis estimated, between 
£6,000 and £7,000. 


Our ot 72 applicants, Mr. Colin G. Mitchell, 
late Surveyor to the Tonbridge Local Board, 
has been selected by the Sunbury District 
Council as their Surveyor and Inspector of 
Nuisances. 


THe members of the Royal Scottish 
Academy have just filled vacancies in 
their ranks by the selecting of two well- 
known Associates of the body—Mr. 
Charles Martin Hardie and Mr. George 
Whittan Johnstone. The former. has 
distinguished himself by limning inci- 
dents connected with the lives and works 
of Scott and Burns. He has also made 
a special feature of depicting incidents 
in the early youth of Mary Queen of 
Scots. 


Mr. GEOROE WHITTAN JOHNSTONE, 
the other new Royal Scottish Acade- 
mician, hails from the same region as 
his distinguished countryman, Mr. 
Barrie. He has been an Associate 
twelve years. Mr. Johnstone has made 
a special feature of Scottish landscapes, 
and some of his best work relates to 
scenes near his native place. Mr. 
Johnstone is also a member of the Royal 
Scottish Water-Colour Society, and his 
pictures figure conspicuously in their 
exhibitions. 


Mr. Joseru J. Gooner has just been 
appointed Surveyor to the Taunton 
District Highway Board and Rural 
District Council. 

Tue Liverpool City Council have 
accepted the tender of Messrs. J. Patter- 
son & Son for the new library and techni- 
cal school, at £10,399. 


Tue ship-building yard of Messrs. 
Mackie & Thompson, Glasgow, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the morning of the 
15th. Thedamageis estimated at £8,000. 


At the Lurgan schools are to be closed in 
consequence of the serious outbreak of diph- 
theria. Over roo children have died from the 
effects of drinking the town water. 
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ON OBSERVATION. 
By LEONARD STOKES, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Continued from page 13.) 


I think, after all, this we may safely say— 
—that observation is the principal factor in the 
training of an Architect. And now as to his 
clients—if he ever gets any—vwell, here again, 
observation is the one thing needful, for a good 
Architect should always know his client almost 
as well as he knows his building, otherwise 
how can he hope to come well out of the enter- 
prise. Some clients understand drawings, 
know exactly what they want, and like to get 
it; others neither understand drawings, know 
what they want, nor are they satisfied when 
they get it. Some clients—and these are in the 
majority — always expect to get just twice 
as much for their money as is represented by 
its market value; others are not satisfied unless 
everything they have is gorgeous and expensive, 
refinement and repose not counting with them. 
Some clients, again, have plenty of money and 
won’t spend it; while others have none but 
will. Some clients always think they are being 
swindled by an Architect, but the same men 
will—without hesitation—follow the advice of 
a horse dealer. Some clients know everything, 
while others ask perplexing questions upon 
every conceivable subject under the sun, and 
what is more, expect an answer. These clients 
are comparatively harmless if blessed with 
short memories, but if not—and in weariness 
you sometimes answer at random—then your 
troubles begin. Some clients are ladies, some 
gentlemen, some women, some men, some 
honest, some not. Some are easy to deal with, 
some are difficult. Some pleasant, some dis- 
agreeable. Some one is glad to see, and others 
one hopes never to meet again. Some very 
troublesome, others most delightful. Some the 
greatest help to one, others just the reverse. 
Some clients think they buy you body and soul 
for 5% or a pig-stye, while others are surprised 
to find that any drawings are necessary at all. 
In fact, just as there are no rules that can be 
applied to architecture, so there are no rules— 
not even the two-foot one—that can be applied 
to clients, each one must be treated on his own 
merits—if he has any. 

Observation then must be carefully applied to 
the client, and his little eccentricties studied 
for his own benefit. The client who really 
knows what he wants should get it, and every 
effort should be taken to meet his views, pro- 
vided they are reasonable ; but directly a client 
asks you to do something that you do not 
approve of, then protest quietly but firmly, and 
if he insists then, after due consideration, either 
proceed under a written protest or decline the 
work altogether, faccording to circumstances. 
But this must not be done hastily, as I have 
sometimes found from experience that what 
at first seemed unreasonable and impossible 
turned out after a little manipulation to be 
quite workable or even an improvement upon 
my ownideas. Theclients, however, who don’t 
quite know what they want and don’t under- 
stand drawings, but won't admit it, are often 
very trying. At first everything is charming, 
but as the work proceeds you will find that 
they expected everything to be quite different— 
much more this, less that, and not quite the 
other. With such the only thing I think is to 
keep quietly on doing what you feel to be the 
best for the work itself. With the clients who 
expect more than their money will honestly 
buy I should advise caution. They must either 
be brought to expect less or to pay more, and it 
is not always easy to know which to try and per- 
suade them todo; but whatever youdo be honest 
with them, and tell them from the first what 
they have to be prepared for. In some cases they 


will ‘‘go”’ the extra money, and then all may be ° 


well; in others their requirements will be 
reduced to meet their purse, but, above all 
things, don’t try by scamping to produce what 
will in the end be only a discredit to yourself 
and no satisfaction to your client; let your 
work, at any rate, be honest building. “The 
gorgeous Client is not so often met with, at any 
rate down south in these bad times, but when 
found his costly proclivities can generally be 
directed into the right channel after a little 
observation. Your wealthy client, who is stingy, 
should have lessons on the cheapness of really 
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good work rubbed into him, and the open- 
handed and_ would-be bankrupt must be 
restrained. The client who expects you to 
swindle him must not be gratified. The 
knowing ones must be given plenty of rope, and 
the curious gratified as long as your knowledge 
and patience will hold out. The ladies and 
gentlemen will turn out pleasant friends, and 
will help to make life worth living. The men 
and women will have their interesting side. Your 
clients will, I hope, for your own sake, all be 
honest, but such is not always the case, I 
fear. Under any circumstances observation 
will not be thrown away, as a little knowledge 
of character and human nature, a little tact and 
worldly wisdom will often help you through 
a tight place, when disregard of them would 
strand you hopelessly. 

Touting for work is an objectionable and 
degrading habit, yet one must not sit too tight 
or no work at all will come our way. I don’t 
think there is any harm whatever in letting it 
beknown quietly among your friends that you are 
quite prepared to doany work there may be going ; 
but don’t show yourself too anxious, and, above 
all, don’t try to cut out another architect. If 
you had bricks to sell i should not so much 
object, but amongst architects there should be 
a better feeling. It is unfortunately the case, 
however, that the pushing young man gets the 
work and the retiring one does not, quite irre- 
spective of their respective merits. Kissing goes 
by favour all the world over, and architects are 
no exception to the general rule. Ladies are 
capricious and uncertain, and so are clients, but 
let us hope that better times are coming, and 
that a little more discrimination may be shown 
in time to come by clients in ‘‘the placing of 
their orders.”’ 

What we should charge our client is often a 
question not easy to decide. We should cer- 
tainly never swindle him, at the same time we 
are often almost driven into swindling ourselves 
by our system of payment on commission, for 
five per cent. is anything but a ‘‘ living wage”’ 
in cases where the job turns out a tiresome or 
difficult one. As far as my observation goes, I 
must confess, I do not like the custom, and yet 
the difficulty is to hit upon a better one. If 
only we could get rid of the trades union kind of 
idea of the whole thing, and get the British 
Public to realize that one architect is not 
necessarily quite as bad as another, we should 
have done something. Why should we not 
have our 6 and 7 per cent. men as well as 5 per 
cent., if we must be paid by percentage? It 
may be just possible, with care, to stock a shop 
—or bazaar, I think the correct name is—with 
articles to beall sold at the uniform price of 6d. 
each, as we sometimes see done, but that is about 
the only precedent I can find. Why, therefore, 
should we turn our Architectural societies 
into 5 per cent. bazaars? Personally, I much 
prefer the good old custom of arranging things 
so that some discrimination is discernible—.g., 
all this row, 5 per cent.; extra quality, 64 per 
cent.; very cheap, 32 per cent.; slightly dam- 
aged 24 per cent., and so on. You may think 
I am joking, but I am not. What does your 
observation tell you? If I am honestly worth 
5 per cent., then Norman Shaw should be put 
on another row, but if Norman Shaw is only 
worth 5 per cent., then I say—and it is not 
mere cheap humility—that I should certainly 
be slightly reduced in price. Has our 
enlightened high art public next to no obser- 
vation ? 

This is a question easy to ask, but not so easy 
to answer. Our sisters, our cousins and our 
aunts don’t take long to find out where they 
can get a good bonnet—and they know, too, 
only too well, not to lookin one of your all-one- 
price bazaars, having recognised that a good 
hat can only be got from a good maker, for, 
apart from all question of materials, there is a 
style about a good hat, and it must be paid for 
—sooner or later. Now I fear our uncles and 
our brothers have not this discriminating 
faculty even for hats, which is a pity, for if 
they had it for hats, it might spread in time to 
their ties and trousers, and after a generation 
or two even to their houses. Want of appreci- 
ation for the suitable and simple even in dress 
is a great misfortune, as it is, as a rule, simply 
the indication of a want of appreciation for 
many other things. Observation, then, will 
enable you to judge your client by his tie to 
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some extent, and a careful study of his trousers, 
not forgetting the proverbial depth of their 
pockets, may help you even further. 

But to return for a moment to the question 
of what to charge our clients and how to charge 
it them. In the first place I should like to 
insist upon my point that there are qualities in 
architects as in other men, therefore I think 
there should be prices to correspond—fix your 
minimum price if you will, but for heaven’s 
sake do not reduce us all to that one dead 
level, as it has this melancholy result, it tends 
to reduce our work also to a common and not 
too high a level, and I will tell you how. Take 
aman with a goodish practice, inclined to do 
work rather better than the average, what 
happens as he finds himself going up the ladder 
of fame and fortune? First, he overworks him- 
self, and that is good for neither himself nor his 
work; but let that pass, it is the next stage 
that I object to, which is, the neglect of his 
work, for if a man has more than he can 
honestly manage to do, he must neglect some 
part of it. Thoughtless, slipshod work—per- 
haps even the work of another—is the result, 
and, instead of improving as time goes on, his 
work steadily deteriorates. But he has become 
the fashion, and work still comes in, and in 
order to live up to our nineteenth century ideas 
he fills his pockets at the rate of five per cent. 
on a large practice, and does what he can with 
his conscience. Now, if instead of doing this 
he were to put up his fees, it would enable hinr 
to live reasonably well upon less work; he 
could then decline to do work he did not feel 
drawn to, and confine himself to congenial 
subjects, which he would then have time to 
think out properly, with greater advantage to 
the work, and with greater credit to both his 
client and himself. 

I candidly confess I don’t quite know what I 
should substitute for the percentage system, but 


some form of piece-work seems to me the best. 


solution of the difficulty, and, at any rate, it 
would free us from that hateful suggestion that 
we at times involve our clients in ‘‘extras”’ 
simply for the pleasure of receiving our commis- 
sion on them. If, however, the percentage 
system must perforce remain, then, at any rate, 
let us have a higher rate for the good men than 
for the bad, and for the reason I have given 
you, if for no other. 

And now for the young man’s work—when 
he does any. And as I have just been holding 
forth to him on the subjects of clients, let us hope 
that he will not fall out with them before he 
gets as far as bricks and mortar. Well, then, 
observation properly used will keep him out of 
many pitfalls, if it does nothing more. Build- 
ings to be erected on town sites, cramped, 
crooked and overshadowed by high and perhaps 
shapeless buildings, require very different 
treatment—even though the accommodation 
demanded is identical—from buildings in 
country towns or villages, where everything is 
freer and more open, and it is only your judg- 
ment—which, after all, is only your stock of 
observation under another name—that will 
tell you how to treat each individual site, 
observe your surroundings, and, if possible, 
reduce them to paper; never mind whether 
they are good, bad or indifferent, they should 
be considered, as they have, in most cases, a 
considerable power for good or evil over your 
own building. ‘‘ Style’ is, as a rule, the first 
stumbling block that has to be overcome, and 
it, no doubt, is a difficult question and is hard 
to generalise upon to any good end. The subject, 
the site, or the surroundings will generally help 
you to some conclusion on this point, or if not, 
your own or your clients’ tendencies will perhaps 
settle the question. But whatever ‘‘style”’ you 
work in, do not lose your head. Dignity and 
reserve, your own observation must tell you, are 
worth cartloads of fussiness and elaboration. 
Do not be too slavish or think yourself bound 
to do this, that or the other, simply because it 
was done before so many hundred years ago; 
at the same time, do not be too original, or do 
things simply because they have never been 
done before. Observe how time has treated 
your neighbours, and contemplate your own 
budding design as though it were say twenty or 
thirty years old. You will then, perhaps, 
notice that the most elaborate and quite too 
charming parts of your building are such a mass 
cf decay and dirt, that you cannot tell which is 
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the carving and which the soot. This being so, 
I should say omit your charming feature and 
do without your carving. In towns such as 
Liverpool, it seems to me you cannot have 
the exteriors of your buildings too simple,— 
a building of good proportion and balance 
throughout, constructed of some material 
—if there is one—that does not turn absolutely 
black will always hold its own, in my opinion, 
with your “ ornamental ” building which trusts 
as a rule, to confusion and bewilderment for its 
so-called beauty, and particularly if your 
simple building will keep tolerably clean, while 
your ornamental one becomes a mass of matter 
in the wrong place. Observation then will help 
you to make the design of your building a 
suitable one, as far as appearances go, and 
observation will also help you to make it a 
good, useful building, for I think one of the 
first things one should do upon being called in 
to do anything which is, more or less, new to 
us is to trot round and observe how other men 
have tackled the same problem. I do not 
wish to suggest that you should in anything but 
a limited sense copy other men. Improve upon 
them, is what I advise, and this can only be 
done by first observing their faults, and avoid- 
ing them, and then taking their good points 
and developing them. 

In the choice of materials, too, observation 
should help us greatly. There are some mate- 
rials, such as marble, onix or alabaster, which 
are full of design and detail in themselves. 
These, therefore, should not be used, in my opi- 
nion, where you wish your own design to tell 
toadvantage. I mean, of course, any design with 
much detail, such as mouldings, carving, &c., 
in it. This, you will probably say, is quite ob- 
vious ; nevertheless one often sees figures of 
saints, &c., carved in alabaster, with the result 
that streaks of colour nearly always crop up 
just where they are least desired. A pair of 
pieballed ponies, nicely kept and well turned 
out, look very quaint and taking, particularly if 
they have plenty of ‘blood in’ them; but I 
never yet saw a pair of skewballed saints, how- 
ever much ‘blood’ they had, without experi- 
encing a cold shudder down the small of my 
back. This may be an extreme case, yet the 
_ principle applies to many things besides saints. 
Where nature provides you with detail, care- 
fully omit your own. Two designs are not re- 
quired for one object, or at least your design 
should be so arranged that nature has fair play, 
and a chance given it to show itself off to ad- 
vantage. 

In fixing upon your ‘style’? and materials 
don’t shirk the subject or shut your eyes to the 
limitations of either one or the other. One 
sometimes meets with a tolerable design for a 
brick house, say, which has been much marred, 
simply because the Architect did not stop to 
think out the capabilities of his material; so 
that when, perhaph, too late to do anything 
else, huge pieces of stone have to be introduced 
in order to construct the design, instead of 
approaching the subject from the other end, 
and in the words so often used before designing 
your construction. With a little thought a brick 
and stone design for the same house could have 
been produced and would have looked ten times 
better than the crippled brick design; but, lam 
sorry to say, Architects often shut their eyes 
to practical difficulties, and are satisfied 
with turning out paper designs which can 
only be constructed at the sacrifice of much 
that might have been obtained with just a little 
more observation. Much depends upon the 
judicious choice of materials, and also upon 
their proper treatment in your design. Most 
people would agree, I fancy, that the Parthenon 
would not look as well constructed in terra-cotta 
as it does in marble, quite apart from the fact that 
a piece of marble may be more beautiful than a 
piece of terra-cotta. The Parthenon isa design 
of large, simple treatment, and of necessity 
would lose much of its dignity if constructed of 
a little material however beautiful that material 
might be. Therefore I say, if youare designing 
a Parthenon, select a material that will do it 
justice, but if you are obliged for some reason 
or other to use a small material, then your 
design should recognise the fact, and be thought 
out accordingly 


This concluded Mr. Stokes’ remarks 
to the Architects of Liverpool, with the 


exception of a concluding paragraph, 
of which the following sentences only 
need be quoted :— 


I fear I am not a great believer in the 
value of papers such as these—they take a lot 
of time to write, a very little to read, and next 
to none to forget, and then we all go on just as 
of yore. I cannot flatter myself that this one 
will prove any exception to the general rule. 


A CHAT WITH NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


HARDLY know how it was I came to 

call on Norman Shaw—the name is so 

phonetic, that to put a prefix or a handle 
of any kind, would spoil the effect, and so 
we all say Norman Shaw; and depend upon 
it, when once the world begins to call a man 
plainly by his Christian and surname, that 
man has done something worthy of being 
remembered. I had been in the North, and 
had dropped upon the little old-world village 
of Rothbury, coming over by the single line 
railway from Morpeth—reported to contain 
many very interesting architectural remains, 
but which were certainly not apparent from 
a hurried walk through the town from an 
extremely dirty hotel to an extremely dirty 
railway station, in the early hours of a cold 
and spiritless morning. Nor at Rothbury 
was there anything of much note, except the 
twelfth century bridge spanning the swollen 
Croquet, and inviting one to wander down 
the Northumberland lanes and climb the 
mountam upon which ‘“Cragside,’ Lord 
Armstrong’s beautiful home in the woods, 
nestled. I had taken that “wander,” and 
had climbed the mountain side, and when I 
stood upon the plateau upon which Norman 
Shaw’s house stood, I thought that the little 
architectural coterie of Bloomsbury was very 
much nearer than it really was; and that was, 
perhaps, how I went to Hart Street to see 
one of the most delightful architectural 
artists in England. There is nothing typical 
of the man of T squares and drawing boards 
about Norman Shaw. The sleeves of his 
coat are not shiny, nor is there an atom of 
that superior “ don’t-care-if-I-do-appear- 
shabby” look about the Royal Academician. 
In fact, he has the aspect of a Cabinet 
Minister, even though he _ possesses a 
supremely gentle and courteous bearing un- 
known to gentlemen who rule the political 
destinies of the moment. : 

Mr. Shaw’s room in Hart Street is as spick 
and span and as dustless as his own person ; 
as there is no atom of dust upon the coat of 
Norman Shaw, so there is no atom of dust 
upon his table. On the walls a few original 
perspective drawings of his buildings, a few 
ornaments upon his mantlepiece, a cabinet 
in oak of his own design, and nothing more. 

I told Mr. Shaw of the advent of “THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” and he expressed, in 
most emphatic tones, the very great need there 
was for it, and then we settled down to ten 
minutes’ chat of the thrust and parry order— 
one delicately probing, the other as delicately 
shufHing from the point. For instance, when 
I began to talk of the very charming work 
of one Norman Shaw an apologetic manner 
came over the worthy artist, and nothing 
would induce him to frankly answer my 
questions. This was modesty, modesty of a 
very distressing and hurtful character— 
modesty which harms all and benefits none 
—modesty which is foolish when it comes 
from a talented man whom the world has 
recognised as such, and whose whole life has 
been devoted to good work under the highest 
influences. 

Although Mr. Shaw calls his own work 
poor—think of it! and says in style it is 
nothing but a re-action from acute Gothic, 
he shows the better artist when I asked him 
to tell me what he considered was his best 
work. 


“ Best work !”’ said the Royal Academician, 
“best work!” and an honestly pained ex- 
pression crept over his face. “I have no 
best! J have never yet been satisfied. 
I have never yet conceived a_ work 
which has not fallen miserably short of my 
conception. I am always striving to do 
something good, but when I think of what 
I have done, when I see how much I could 
improve ¢hai, now, how much I should like. 
to alter that—and that—and that, it makes 
me shudder and I am miserable; therefore I 
have no best!” 

Here we get the pure modesty — the 
modesty which is the hand-maiden of pure 
art, and how very little there is of it amongst — 
Architects of to-day ! 

Norman Shaw has strong views upon the 
terribly inefficient education of architectural 
students. He can see no hope for it unless 
the Royal Academy greatly increases its 
scope, and throws its doors wide open to the 
architectural world. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
The Peasant Painter of Barbizon. 
By ARTHUR O'NEILL. 


HE life story of Jean Francois Millet will 
seem, I am afraid, a’sad and almost 
tragic one—a story of a constant pur- 

pose of brave effort, of great endurance and 
noble work—the story of a career which passed, 
after many struggles, from the darkness of 
penury into the light of ease, though the light 
came only in time to soothe the last years of, 
perhaps, the most penetrating of all the God- 
gifted souls who have devoted themselves to the 
divine task of interpreting nature to humanity, 
of discovering beauty where the common eye 
saw dross, of glorifying humility and elevating 
the variest shreds of the humbleness of a 
peasant’s homely station into an atmosphere 
where he and his surroundings, his uncouth 
figure, his daily avocations shine resplendent 
in the firmament of art; and, like the stellar 
meteors, illuminate our sadly barren earth. 

The Shaksperean dictum is more applicable 
to artists, perhaps, than to men of letters, that 
the lives of good men do live after them. It was 
never more positively illustrated than in the case 
of Jean Francois Millet. Those who are en- 
deavouring to fathom the secrets of Nature 
and bring her manifold phases within the com- 
pass of the brush or pencil, may be presumed 
to know of the many instances which our own 
annals record of unrecognised genius, of an 
appreciated talent, of a great heart wearing 
itself away, by its strenuous palpitations, in 
a vain attempt to arrest the public notice. 
Shall we call Turner to witness, or David Cox, 
or Bonington, whose influence founded a ‘‘cult”’ 
in France, ere yet his own countrymen had 
learned to discern the precise technique of his 
own draughtmanship and the wondrous lumi- 
nosity of his aerial perspective. Shall we 
summon as witnesses those who bought from 
the Norfolk School in the days when it was 
young and grandly strong with the strength of 
youth. 

You have heard of the terrible conflict with 
the fateful forces of George Miiller, of George 
Mason who painted poems, of Frederick Walker, 
of poor George James Pinwell who would have 
been a giant if he had been allowed to live, of 
Paul Grey, the very name of a shade even in 
artistic circles, but the name of a man who 
would have deserved to be an Academician by 
this time if the powers of life and death had 
spared him to us. 

Or to change the venue poll, the people who 
are proud of their privileged position at 
‘private views,” and how many of them 
in France or England know George Michel, 
the old Crome and Cotman combined of the 
highlands to the north of Paris, who, with the 
vivid grasp of an athlete, as graphic as Salvator 
Rosa, depicted with a splendid mastery of all 
the artifices of art the nude beauties of the 
Buttes Chaumont, the quarries behind Mont- 
martre, the thousand and one scenes of natural 
beauty which lie slumbering on either hand. 
The peasant-painter of Barbizon I have called 
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Millet. It is his own description of himself. 
He is always reminding his close and helpful 
friend Sensier that he is a peasant. ‘‘Iam a 
peasant,” he says in a letter to Sensier in April, 
1867, ‘‘I have only wished people to think of 
the man who gains his bread by the sweat of 
his brow.’’ But let it be marked that this 
peasant and painter and poet was not a_boor. 
He could read Theocritus in Greek and once 
ventured on an illustrated translation of one 
of the Idylls. Poussin was his chief model 
—Poussin, the first of the Naturalists—and 
Virgil was his favourite poet ; he was steeped to 
the tips of his finger nails in the classics of his 
own language; he studied Homer and Danté 
and Shakespeare; and one of his most grateful 
letters he addressed to M. Chassaign, in 
acknowledging the receipt of the poems of 
Robert Burns. Truly, it was fit that the 
genius who exalted rusticity, should be offered 
as a tribute to his especial talent the work of 
the poet ploughman who gave the humble daisy 
a distinction all its own. 

Millet, peasant, as he loved todescribe himself, 
was aman of more than common culture. He 
had read much, and he had the faculty—I 
doubt whether I should call ita happy one— 
of remembering everything. He rejoiced in 
living and dressing like a peasant, in striving 
to understand the peasant class in his Western 
birthplace of Gréville, and in the great forest 
of Fontainebleau, wherein he pitched his tent 
permanently for the quarter of a century of his 
productive life. It was in that spacious region 
of monarchical trees and cyclopean rocks, of 
umbrageous avenues and austere defiles; it 
was there, in the little village of Barbizon, 
where the one rim is decorated, from basement 
to rafters, with what are now the priceless 
drawings of artists whose names are emblazoned 
on the scroll of fame; there, in a long little 
one-storeyed cottage, it was that I was fortu- 
nate enough to make acquaintance with this 
singularly gifted painter of humble life. It is 
long ago ; it was in 1873. I had taken introduc- 
tions from Paris, where he had at last asserted 
himself, though for poor prices as compared 
with the sums his pictures bring in now-a-days, 
I had seen one of his numerous ‘Sheep 
Shearers’’ either in Goupils’ or at the Salon in 
that year. What is more important, I had 
seen an etching of ‘The Angelus,’’ that 
marvellous study which profoundly moved me. 
It was the emotion engendered by that grand 
and beautiful picture of rustic piety—of the 
peasants suspending their labour in the field 
as they listened to the bell of the distant 
church—which impelled me more than anything 
else to seek the inventor of the impressive, I 
could almost say audacious, composition. The 
introductions I carried were entirely un- 
necessary. It was one of the days when the 
dear Master was suffering another instalment 
of his earthly martyrdom. It was a bright 
May-day; but one of the terrible headaches, 
which made the latter years of his life years of 
pain, had compelled him to throw aside brush, 
paletteandeasel. Ididnotknowthatatthetime. 
Millet received me most cordially. He asked 
me if I were an American, for that people, he 
said, had found out that there was “‘ something 
in him”’ long before his compatriots had ended 
their dispute as to whether he was not vulgar. 
Imagine a man a little over medium height, 
heavily bearded, wearing apparently a fox-skin 
cap, with a singularly mobile face, with eyes 
that seemed to pierce one through—a man who 
had read muck of English literature, but could 
not speak the language—a man who seemed to 
distrust the value of the words he was using, 
and yet was anxious to know all that was doing 
in the Art world on the other side of the 
Channel—a man who impressed one at once as 
heaven-favoured in his singular capacity for 
seeing into the very heart of things—a tree or 
flower, a herd in the pastures, a gleaner in the 
cornfields, a servant in the vineyard, or 
a visitor from abroad—all and everything 
were subjected to the close, but not ob- 
trusive, scrutiny of those large and searching 
brown eyes. He would let me see none of his 
own work, except some charcoal sketches. He 
showed me, however, his portfolios, which 
were, to be frank, enclosed in sheets of brown 
paper, and there I sawa goodly sight of draw- 
ings by his constant friend, Theodore Rousseau, 
some sketches by Troyon, a few of the hasty 


memoranda of Diaz, one, only, drawing by 
Corot, who until the last protested that he 
could not understand Millet. ‘‘ Ihave my way 
of looking at things,’ he is reported to have 
said, ‘‘and those Barbizon men have another. 
They are clever, but they do not please me; I 
prefer my Swn method to theirs.”’ 

Millet had been smitten with the Japanese 
craze a few years before my visit, and came 
very nearly to a quarrel with his friend Rousseau 
over a tvouvaille, which fell to him at the Hotel 
Druot on one of his rare expeditions to Paris. 
There were fans and oddities, and all sorts of 
Oriental bric-a-brac, which he took more pleasure 
in, apparently, than in the lovely drawings and 
sketches which filled his invaluable brown paper 
sheathings. 

But to try to describe to you the Poet, 
Painter, or the Peasant, Painter, the honour- 
able and involuntary master of the Barbizon 
School of Art, would be to ‘‘ mock description’s 
littleness.”” He permitted himself, with his 
picturesque raiments, to be sketched only by 
one or two intimate friends. How it comes to 
pass that I have in my distant home large photo- 
graphs of Millet and his wife—they hung on my 
library wall cheek by jowl with a pencil sketch 
of Corot—I cannot for the life of me say, for 
they are larger than the admirable engraving 
published by ‘‘ Scribner,’ and I can only con- 
jecture that I picked them up somewhere in 
Paris. There is one photograph which is re- 
markably true, and it was taken by a member 
of the Barbizon fraternity who did not disdain 
the camera, although they loudly protest against 
its employment as an adjunct to the legitimate 
implements of the painter’s art. This photo- 
graph represents Millet standing, full length, 
in sabots, his back to a wall, and his head raised 
straight and proud ; the leg a little forward, like 
a man who balances himself exactly; his hat is 
in his hand, his chest out, his hair combed back, 
and his eyes as if fixed on some threatening 
object. He wears the grey jersey of the country, 
and I again quote Sensier, ‘' he might be one of 
those enthusiastic peasants, victims of our civil 
wars, who, vanquished, look at death without 
flinching.’ This picture is to me Millet’s 
whole life; he was pleased when I said: ‘‘ You 
look like a chief of peasants about to be shot.” 
“He was taciturn,’’ says my own spontaneous 
informant. ‘‘ People tried to know him because 
he was eccentric; they tried to make him talk, 
and only succeeded in obtaining a few words of 
cold civility. He was confiding and talkative 
only with his friends. Walking through the 
forest, which had the power of making him 
forget his enmities, he was often eloquent to a 
remarkable degree. He became enthusiastic 
over the majesty of the woods, the crumbling 
of the antediluvian rocks. He had new and 
original thoughts. He saw man in the past, 
savage man, living happily under these great 
branches. Then, asthe sun fell, he recalled the 
folk-legends, and his imagination took colour 
from the fading day. He explained the terrors 
of the peasant with the clearness of a seer.”’ 


(To be concluded.) 


IRISH—ARCHITECTURE. 


HE following communications and speci- 
mens of native professional journalism 
are too delicious to be conveyed direct 

into the limbo of the W. P. B. A certain 
weekly Architectural Journal advertised its 
requirement of the services of a clever Sub- 
Editor, and amongst hundreds of replies 
were the following :— 

“ Feb, 13th, 95. 

Mr A -B-C-D28* © 4 838 13 writesoin 
answer to the advertisement in to days Daily 
News which is as follows ;—‘ Subeditor. A 
smart & cleaver subeditor wanted imme- 
diately. He must be a man of education, 
possessed of an appreciative knowledge of 
architectural subjects’ etcetera. 

As presons applying for posts of any kind 
are generally supposed to be a little auto- 
biographical, it is perhaps right for me to 
say that having taken classical honors & 
prizes, & having graduated, in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, I was called to the Irish Bar, 
which I followed for some years; but not 


succeeding in getting briefs & being in want 
of money I have definitely given it up, & 
nine months ago came to London with a 
few of getting on the press either as an 
original writer or, failing that, as a reporter. 
I have xo press experience of any kind. This 
of course is a draw-back, but mot an insuper- 
able one, for first of all, instances are not 
wanting in various walks of life of men who 
have gained distinction in spheres of action 
for which they do not seem previously to 
have had any very proper training, it can 
also be surmounted every easily :—if you 
say—‘ where is your experience?’ I answer 
“ give it to me, and you will see its fruits.” 

I will be content with a salary of —— 
a year, payable weekly, monthly or quarterly. 
Enclosing a short article on architecture, 

I am, yours faithfully, 
AB CDP eS ree 
Excuse the change from the third to the 
first person.” 
Then comes the short article on archi- 
tecture— 
British architecture may be said to come 
from four sources—Greece, Italy, the Gothic 
and Saracenic. Of these the Grecian excels 


‘in beauty, to Italy is due the invention of 


the arch, the Gothic is perhaps suggestive of 


“aT 


strength and ruggedness, the Saracenic or 


Moorish of picturesqueness. Association of 
ideas has so much to do with our judgments 
that it is hard to say how far these judgments 
correspond to things as they are, or to things 
seen through the atmosphere of our feelings. 
Perhaps most English people would prefer 
the Gothic to the Grecian style in a church, 
considering the latter more fitted to a heathen 
temple. Association ofideas may be the cause. 
But as most people will allow that each of 
the above classes has merits of its own, pos- 
sibly the most perfect style would include a 
combination of them all. In architecture, as 
in many other things, the saying holds— 
“you must cut your coat according to your 
cloth.” Old buildings to be preserved must 
be kept in repair—a truism to be borne in 
mind in the case of Shakespear’s house or St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. New ones will not start 
out of the ground for nothing. Hence those 
who build should look before they leap, and 
not be fools to build for wise men to buy. 
Buildings of a high and elaborate style must 
of course be paid for in proportion, else 
“poor men’s cottages had been princes’ 
palaces.” 


Another gentleman who states that he suc- 
cessfully edited one of the illustrated Art 
newspapers, enclosed a “ Caustic criticism 
on present day pictorial illustration.” He 
was also an Irishman, and here is the Caustic 
criticism — 

“Ts photography killing art? It would 
really appear so, judging from the wretched 
pictorial illustration of the present day, there 
is scarcely a modicum of art in it, yet we 
fondly imagine that we are becoming an 
artistic nation: the public is certainly unable 
to judge the merits of its illustrated press or 
it certainly would never submit to be im- 
posed upon by most of the vile rubbish which 
now passes muster as pictorial illustration ; 
the photographer and zincographer have be- 
tween them brought it low indeed, and our 
picture galleries seem to be following suit— 
the photographer, or is it the “artist” turned 
photographer ?—labouring under the delu- 
sion that careful study is not necessary now 
that he can so easily copy his poses from a 
realistic photo, and not content with copying 
the poses, copies the phcto effect as well, 
quite ignoring the good old maxim, that “art 
is nature idealized,’ and finding his market 
with those who are content to accept 
‘shoddy’ so that they may make a handsome 
profit thereby. 

Such is modern pictorial art, unless it is 
‘made in Germany.’” 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—At a meeting of this Association, at the Royal 
Institution, Mr. W. W. Robertson, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A., 
made a communication on ‘‘ Adam Architecture 
in London.’’ Having suggested that there were 
at present symptons of a revival of interest in 
the work of this illustrious family of architects, 
the lecturer proceeded to deal in considerable 
detail with the architecture of Robert Adam, 
whom he described as ‘‘ the flower of the flock,”’ 
and a man of extraordinary versatility, dramatic 
power, and ability. His style was inspired by 
Diocletian’s palace at Spalato, with all the 
peculiar incidents of which he became per- 


meated. On Adam’s return to this country, ' 


the lecturer showed how extensive his practice 
became, giving it as his opinion that no other 
architect ever enjoyed so large an amount of 
remunerative work. In London alone it was 
almost incredible the number of buildings he 
set up. As to his principles of style, one of the 
most outstanding features was his marked 
individuality, Adam putting his stamp on 
everything he did. His exact sense of propor- 
tion, his great care as to the minutest details, 
and his singularly refined taste in various 
directions, were notable characteristics of the 
man. Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, in moving a 
vote of thanks to the lecturer, said there was 
no doubt that the architecture of Adam was 
beginning to have its weight in the architectural 
study of the rising generation of architects, and 
they were fortunate in Edinburgh in possessing 
some of his very best examples. The Register 
House, to his mind, was the finest thing they 
had in the city. At the same time, he thought 
the father’s work was a much more vigorous 
type of work than the son’s. 


Society of Antiquaries of Scotland.— 


The usual monthly meeting of the Society of | 


Antiquaries of Scotland was held on the 11th 
inst., Mr. Gilbert Goudie in the chair. The 
first paper read was a description of a supposed 
mithraic temple, recently discovered at Would- 
ham, in Kent, by Mr. James Lang, F.S.A. 
Scot., of Glasgow. Dr. David Christison, 
Secretary, gave an account of the forts on the 
southern slopes of the Lammermoors and the 
Moorfoots, which are generally distributed along 
the valleys of the smaller streams falling into 
the Tweed. Mr. Lockhart Bogle, F.S.A. 
Scot., gave an account of several pre- 


historic structures in Glenelg and Kintail, 


with ground plans and sketches. In the 
next paper an account was given of the 
discovery of a cist, with a cup-and-ring marked 
cover, inasand-pit at the Cunningar, Tillicoultry. 
The cist was of the usual character, but the 
covering stone was a huge block of granite six 
feet in length, and sculptured on its upper 
surface with rings, spirals, and lines. There 
was exhibited a finely-ornamented urn found 
near Harvieston Castle, which is now preserved 
in the Dollar Institution. In the last paper 
Bishop Dowden called attention to two late 
notices of the cu/tus of St. Ninian in England. 


Plymouth School of Art.—In the twelfth 
lecture, at the Plymouth School of Art, Mr. 
B. Priestley Shires, A-R.I.B.A., dealt mainly 
with the subject of Early English architecture, 
and explained the characteristic features of the 
different kinds of windows and doors, with 
their ornaments and enrichments. As regards 
the latter, Mr. Shires said the opening of the 


thirteenth century saw a new era in ornament, 


all attempts at Grecian and Roman imitation 
were given up, the heavy massiveness of the 
Norman style shaken off, and succeeded by a 
true English style, with a lightness and pecu- 
liarities not to be found even in Continental 
work, In some cases the carving is very free 
and graceful, but as a rule there isa spirited 
stiffness in the forms which is very characteris- 
tic and pleasing. 


Tue bridge at Cregrina has just been re- 
constructed under the direction of Mr. Stephen 
W. Williams, county surveyor for Radnorshire, 
Messrs. E. Davies & Son were the Contractors 
for masonry, and the Horseley Iron Co. carried 
out the ironwork, 


DECAY OF BUILDINGS. 


HOSE who have for any considerable 
course of years been in the habit of 
revisiting any particular ruin can 

scarcely fail to have observed how sensibly 
and how surely the course of decay, disin- 
tegration and downfall has progressed, even 
where there has been no deliberate mutila- 
tion. In many of the best preserved ruins 
we find—says Zhe Architect—the surfaces of 
the mouldings and carving covered with an 
ever-fresh pulverulence. If you visit a 
building in this exposed condition after a 
hard winter, you are sure to find fresh spots 
where the details have fallen off through the 
recent frost, and in every ruin there occurs 
from time to time slips and downfalls of 
greater or less importance, showing that, 
long as they have resisted the assaults of 
time and weather, there are limits to their 
duration, and that those limits are by no 
means distant. 
buildings have lost large portions within the 
memory of man. Indeed such downfalls, if 
their statistics could be collected, would be 
found to reach an alarming number and 


amount, while the silent and yet more fatal 


progress of decay is every day and every 
hour eating into the most beautiful and most 
precious architectural details. And how 
could it be otherwise, when walls constructed 
of small stone and rubble-work are exposed, 
with no protection but ivy and wall-plants, 
to the constant action of the most destructive 
of climates, when every shower penetrates 
the crumbling mass and every frost has its 
full swing in its disintegration, and even the 
more solid stone, from being kept in a con- 
stant state of saturation with water, has every 
cause of destruction in full and continued 
operation upon it, and all this for centuries 
together? Nor have these been the sole 
agents of destruction. Many—indeed the 
great majority — of our noblest abbey 
churches, and even some cathedrals, have 
been taken down for the value of their 
materials, and those which were left as ruins 
were for the most part spared more because 
there was no market for their material than 
for any care for their preservation, and it 
naturally follows that they would become the 
quarries which would supply all the petty 
buildings around them. Perhaps the most 
remarkable case of this is at Reading, where 
the walls of the abbey have been stripped of 
their ashlar, both without and within, and 
the rubble core only left. This has been 
continued in many instances up to our own 
day, and even now it is occasionally found in 
a certain degree to hold good, as at Easby 
Abbey, in Yorkshire, where the lower part 
of the buttresses appear to have been com- 
paratively recently pulled down, as being 
the parts most easily got at, while the upper 
stages, being out of reach, are left unsupported 
and dragging over the walls which they were 
built to stay. For the most part, however, 
it is neglect and the want of timely care 
which we have now most to complain of. 
The proprietors of these melancholy yet 
glorious remains, though valuing and caring 
for them as picturesque ruins, frequently 
seem to forget their value as works of art 
and to prefer risking their falling to pieces 
bit by bit to the trifling interference with 
their picturesque effect which would be 
incurred by a timely reparation. 


Tue Wilmslow District Council has received 
the sanction of the Local Government Board with 
reference to the borrowing of £3,130 for the 
completion of the works in connection with the 
southern or Fulshaw scheme of sewerage. The 
sum of £10,000 has already been expended, and 
another £10,000 is shortly to be spent in con- 
structing a scheme for the northern end of the 
district, the District Council having already 
secured powers and the necessary land. The 
southern portion will bave cost something like 


£14,000 when fully completed. 


How many of our ruined | 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


68, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Feb. 15th, 1895. 


Ta the Editor of “ THE BuILpERS’ JOURNAL.” 


Sir,—In the article of “THe Bumpers’ 
JOURNAL”’ No. 1, headed “A Chat with 
Mr. Penrose,” I am reported to have said—in 
answer to the question “ You have no opinion 
to offer on the reredos erected some years 
back ?”,—“ None; it was Messrs. Bodley 
& Garner’s work, and of its hind extremely 
Jine.” (The italics now only introduced). 
This answer so entirely traverses my deter- 
mination to say nothing whatever on the 
merits or demerits of works which have 
nothing to do with my own responsibility, 
that [am sure your interviewer must have 
failed to note down my answer correctly as 
to the words above given in italics. 

Your obedient servant, 

F, C. PENROSE, 

[It is, of course, not impossible that our inter- 

viewer incorrectly noted Mr. Penrose’s 

answer, though that is much more than 

improbable. We regret our worthy corre- 

spondent did not query the proof which 

was submitted to him, and which he kindly 

He ts to us with one correction only 
—ED. 


7, Finsbury Square, London, E.C, 
Feb. 15th, 1895. 


To the Editor of “ THE BuILDERS’ JouRNAL.”? 


Dear S1r,—I notice that in your issue of 
the 12th inst., you state a Mr. Mecenero was 
the artist for the mosaic panels in the dome 
of the Greek Church at Bayswater, this is 
incorrect, as the artist was an Englishman, 
Mr. Arthur E. Walker, of the Cedar Studios, 
Glebe Place, Chelsea, an old schoolfellow of 
mine. 

I believe the contractors for the material 
and fixing were Greeks, and this may account 
for the mistake. : 

Yours faithfully, 
Wiiiiam Hopson, 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


(From The Builder). 


8 ; airee Ei: TIMBER (continued). 
reenheart, .G, : 
* “ton  8/o/o ofojo | Satin, Porto Rico o/o/6 0/1/6 
Teak, E.I...-jload 10/o/o 39/010 Walnut, Italian ..  o/0/3$ o/o/7 
Sequola, U.S. ft.cu. 1/10 2/2 . 
Ash, Canada load 3/ple 4/s/o METALS. 
Birch, do... ene 3/o/o 4/s/o | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Elm, do. .......... 3/ts/o s/o/o land oy Fe ton 2/1/34 o/o/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c... 1/10o/o 3/o/o Bar, Welsh, in ee 
Oaks, GO," cvcitecte a. 2/15/o 4/15/o Tondon\.2 4. s/12/6 5/1s/0 
Canada ........ /s/o 6/15/0 | Do. do. at works 
Pine, Canadared.. 2/15/o 3/5/o in Wales. .... 5/2/6 6/10]0 
Do. Yellow...... 3/t0/o 5/15/0 | Do. Staffordshire. 

Lath, Dantsic, fath 4/10/o 5/10/o in London ....  6/o/o s/s/o 
St. Petersburg... 5/o/o 6/10/0 | CoppER — British , : 
Wainscot, Riga, cake and ingot 42/1o/o 43/o/o 

&c., log ......+ 2/5/o  s/o/o Best selected .. 43/10/o 44, o/o 
Odessa, crown.... 2/15/0 s/o/o Sheets, strong.. 5o/o/o o/o/o 
Deals, Finland Chili Bars..<.2<.. 90/7/6-30/x2/6 

and & rst std 100 jojo g/o/o | YELLOWMETALIb ~0/0/4t 0/0/44 

Do, 4th & 3rd . qlojo 8/o/o| TREAD — Pig, , 

Do, Riga .....+ q/ojo  8/x0/0 Spanish ....ton 9/ro/o. 9/r1/3 

St. Petersburg, English com, — ee 

ist yellow .... 9/10/o 12/o/o brands ........ 9/t1/3, 9/13/90 

Do. 2nd yellow.. 7/10/o0  g/o/o Sheet, English, © pH 

Do. white ...... 8/o/o 10/10/o 6 lbs. per sq. ft. 

Swedish ........ qlo/o 15/10/0 and upwards .. 10/rs/o x1/o/o 

White Sea...... 7/10/o 15/o/o PING. cia jeer 11/15/0 o/o/o 

Canada, Pine 1st 21/o/o 24/to/o | 7 1 NC — English ; 

Do, do. 2nd .... 16/10/o 17/10/0 sheet ..... ton: x8/10/0 19/o/o 

Do. do. 3rd, &c. —_8/o/o 10/10/0 Vieille Mois ae “i 

Do. Spruce, 1st 8/10/o ro/o/o taper cst. ences 19/10/0 o/ofo 

Do. do, 3rd and TIN—Straits .... 59/15/0 60/s/o 

and ....... ps. 6/10/o 7/10/0 Australian...... 59/17/6 60/7/6 

New Brunswick 6/ofo _7/o/o English Ingots.. 64/10/o 64/15/o 
Battens, all kinds  s/o/o 21/o/o Banca...e.sssee 61/r10/o 62/0/0 
Flooring __ boards, Billiton ........ 60/10/0  6x/o/o 

sq. I in. prep ; mt 

TSC ide aakae te vie Pw o/9/6 0/14/0 

Do: Zotl ss. ss oisie o/11/6 an 

Other qualities— 0/5/o 0/7/o | Linseed ...... ton 2r/s/o 21/r0/o 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. .. 13 /4 | Cocoanut, Cochin 2s5/o/o  o/o/o 

Honduras, &c. {3 /4$ | Do. Ceylon ...... 23/o/0  o/o/o 
Mahogany, Cuba /3% /6 Palm, Lagos...... 23/o/o ofo/o 

St. Parkes Rapeseed, English 

cargo av. /3t 1/6 PALO. V-06. vc wkwe's 2a/o/o  ofo/o 

Mexican, do. do, 13 J4 | Do. Brown) ..c500 20/5/0. 20/10/0 

Tobasco do. do. [3% /6 Cottonseed ref. 17/5/0 18/s/o 

Honduras, do, .. /3t /5t } Oleine.......... +» 21/o/o 22/10/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 1s/o/o | Lubricating, U.S. 4/ofo  s/o/o 
R036; Rio® ok fesse glojo -x6/ofo } Do. refined ...... s/ofo 12/o/o 

Bahia sy os cs vee ss 6jo/o r5/o/o | TAR— Stockholm 
Satin, St Do- barrel 1/t/o  1/1/6 

ming, Piesed. 2 es ofo/s o/t/o |} Archangel...... o/ts/o 0/16/o 
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Tue Bishop of London’s Fund has granted 
£1,000 towards the new church of St. Etheldreda, 
Fulham. 


At a meeting of the Manchester City Coun- 
cil yesterday Alderman Hoy proposed a re- 
solution which involved the acceptance of a 
tender for over £140,000 for the erection of a 
Technical School. The building, he said, would 
be a cheap one, and was needful to meet the 
requirements of the city. 


Tue Town Council of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
have decided to rebuild a portion of the quay 
and the grain warehouse. The cost will be 


£24,000. 

Messrs. GotcH & SAUNDERS were the archi- 
tects of the new church recently erected at 
Kettering, and the structure is built mainly of 
local Sandstone and Weldon Stone. The style 
of the fabric is late gothic. Mr. G. Henson, of 
Wellingborough, was the builder. 


Tue Leeds City Council, which already owns 
and works its tramways, has decided to pro- 
mote ‘‘a Bill toempower the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and citizens of the city of Leeds to construct 
additional tramways, and for other purposes.”’ 
The decision was arrived at by a vote of 46 tor 


Mr. J. S. CrawsHaw, who has for several 
years past occupied the position of surveyor 
and sanitary inspector under the late Skegness 
Local Board and the present Urban District 
Council, has been elected surveyor to Wey- 
bridge Urban District Council, at a salary of 
{200 a year. There were upwards of 200 
candidates for the post. 


Ir is proposed to build a small house on the 
Cleveland Moors. The material used will be 
local stone Ashlar, and the roofs will be covered 
with Whitland Abbey slates. Mr. A. E. Street, 
M.A., is the architect. 


Ir has been decided to adopt Mr. Meade 
King's scheme for rebuilding the bridge to the 
baths at Durham, which is not considered safe. 
The estimated cost of the work is £845. 


TueE gold medal of the Society of Engineers 
has been awarded to Mr. T. W. Baker, G.E:; 
for his Paper on the ‘‘ Utilisation of Town 
Refuse for Generating Steam ;’’ an ingenious 
method of burning up the ash-bin collection, 
and using the heat for driving machinery, &c. 


THE opening to the public of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Gardens, which have been taken over 
by the County Council, will probably take 
place on Saturday the 23rd. Sir John Hutton 
will perform the ceremony. 


Tue parliamentary estimate of the new works 
proposed to be authorised by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board Bill, as prepared by Mr. 
A. G. Lyster, C.E., is set down at £105,000, of 
which £67,250 will be expended upon the float- 
ing landing-stage in connection with the Bir- 
kenhead Dock. The balance of £37,750 will be 
for the construction of four piers and one bridge 
to connect the stage with the river wall, &c. 
The new borrowing powers sought to be exer- 
cised under this Bill are for £160,000. 


THE work recently executed by Messrs. Crace 
at the Town Hall, Leeds, for the City Council, 
cost £5,175. 

THE cost of the proposed restoration of the 
lower part of the Tower of Dewsbury Church, 
with the addition of new buttresses and a belfry 
stage, together with the rebuilding of the north 
aisle, will be upwards of £25,000. The existing 
clearstory windows have been replaced by 
others of a more suitable character. The 
architect is Mr. A. E. Street. 


TuE Special Sub-Committee of the Liverpool 
Library, Museum, and Arts and Technical 
Committee, who are engaged in considering the 
matter of provision for technical classes, have 
had before them a report and plans submitted 
by a Mr. Armstrong, and also a report and 
sketch by the City Surveyor, prepared in accord- 
ance with the resolution of the Committee at a 
previous meeting, and showing how the site at 
the corner of William Brown Street and Byrom 
Street could be made to afford accommodation 
for a technical school, an extension of the 
museum, and a large public hall. 


Messrs. MoLinevux, WHITFIELD & Co. are 
erecting new Bank premises at Eastbourne, 
from the designs of Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, 
architects, of Eastbourne. The style adopted 
is Italian Renaissance, the ground floor being 
treated as a base, with panelled piers and 
plinth, to the first and second floors, which 
have engaged fluted Corinthian columns and 
pilasters, extending the height of both stories, 
surmounted by entablature with pediments. A 
dome, covered with Braby & Co.’s metallic 
tiles, is introduced as a central feature. The 
building is to be faced with Bath stone, the 
cornices and principal projections being of 
Portland stone. The roof will be covered with 
Westmoreland green slates. The internal 
fittings of bank, screens, dados, &c., are in 
polished mahogany. Electric light is to be 
fitted throughout the building. The whole of 
the plastered work is finished in Keene's 
cement. The building will be completed in 
about twelve months. The floors are to be 
fireproof, by Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co, The 
builder is Mr. M. Martin. 


THE question of appointing lady Inspectors 
seems to be a vexed point with some of the 
London Vestries at the present moment. The 
Holborn Union considers that the appointment 
of female Inspectors to the Local Government 
Board is a reform greatly needed, and the 
Islington Vestry has gone so far as to appoint 
a lady Sanitary Inspector at a salary of £100 
per arnum, with a “rise” of {10a year toa 
maximum of £150. 


AmonaG the additions recently made to the 
Ruskin Museum is a series of the original pencil 
drawings by Professor Ruskin, which formed 
the foundation of a dozen of his published 
plates, illustrating ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,’’ and ‘‘ The Stones of Venice.’ It is 
well known to book-lovers, and the possessors 
of copies of the first edition of ‘‘ The Seven 
Lamps” especially, that the plates of that issue 
alone were etched by the author himself. 


THE members of thecorporation of St. Helens, 
a few days ago, had the interesting experience 
of walking through the whole length of the new 
intercepting sewer which is being constructed 
from Ashcroft’s Bridge, Parr, to the outfall at 
the Double Locks, and which is now completed 
within a few yards. The main sewer already 
constructed reaches from Spray’s Bridge, 
Boundary Road, to Ashcroft Street, a distance 
of about 3,000 feet. The new added portion is 
1,900 yards long, and is being constructed by 
Mr. Peter Ticker, Builder, Fleet Lane, the 
contract being for £15,000, which will make the 
total cost of the sewerage system about £50,000. 


Messrs. RoumirEu & AITCHISON are the 
Architects for the new buildings of the 
Grosvenor Hospital for Women and Children, 
in Vincent Square, Westminster, which will be 
commenced early in the Spring. 


THE Society of Arts is offering two prizes—a 
gold medal and £20, and a silver medal and 
£10—for the best photogravure copy produced 
from Mulready’s picture, ‘Choosing the 
Wedding Gown,” now exhibited in the South 
Kensington Museum, the object of the offer 
being to encourage the development of photo- 
gravure in this country. Permission to photo- 
graph the picture has been obtained by the 
society from the Science and Art Department. 


THE Ottawa Minister of Trade states that 
the lowest tender for laying the Pacific cable 
has been received from a London firm, the 
amount being £1,517,000. The route proposed 
is from Vancouver to Fanning Island, Fiji, and 
Norfolk Island, the cable dividing at the last- 
named place into branches to New Zealand and 
Australia. The amount of the tender is about 
half the estimate made by the British Postal 
authorities. 


THE Louvre possesses a treasure hitherto un- 
suspected, and the discovery is due toa German 
savant, Dr. Winter. The fine marble designated 
‘‘A Greek King as Hercules”’ is in reality the 
portrait of Mithridates Eupator, due to the 
chisel of a sculptor of Rhodes. Dr. Winter, 
who belongs to the Berlin Museum of An- 
tiquities, has proved the authenticity of the 
marble by the aid of documents in the posses- 


sion of M. Théodore Reinach. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Local Government Annual—an 
Official Handbook, 1895. Fourth year 
of publication. 1s. 6d. S. Edgecumbe- 
Rogers, Dorset House, Dorset Street, E.C. — 

A little volume which claims to be the only ~ 
complete Local Government Directory pub- — 
lished. It contains a mass of useful informa-— 
tion on local government matters, but its index — 

is sadly in need of revision. a 


The London Building Act, 1894. With — 
the Bye-laws and Regulations of the 
London County Council, and Introduction, — 
Notes, Cases, and Index. By A. J. David, 
B.A., LL.B. 3s. 6d. Crosby, Lockwood ~ 
and Son, London. ae 

The author states that the aim of the pre- 
sent volume is to facilitate the perusal and 
study of the very important statute with which © 
it deals, and to make more easy of acquisition — 

a knowledge of the numerous details distributed — 

throughout the different parts of the Act. © We 

think the author has done what he aimed at in 
the production of his neat and cheap little work. — 


The London Building Act, 1894. With — 
Appendices containing Statutes, other than — 
the Building Act, still in force and affecting 
building operations; also the Bye-laws, 
Regulations, and Standing Orders of the 
London County Council, and of the Com- — 
missioners of Sewers of the City of London. 4 
With Concise Notes and Cross References. — 
By William Russell Griffiths, LL.B., of © 
the Inner Temple, and Francis W. Pembery 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls. 12s. 6d. Lon- 
don: William Clowes and Sons, Ltd. £3" 


The editors present this volume to the oe 


ie oe 


in the hope that, though it may not be abso- — 
lutely exhaustive of the subject, it may yet be 

of some assistance to those who have to observe © 

or to enforce the statutory obligations imposed 
on persons interested in building operations in — 

London. We should be inclined to add greater 4 
praise to this work than the editors feel inclined % 
to offer it. It certainly is as exhaustive as any — 
work upon the same subject. Its references are — 
ample and plainly made, its indices are full and — 
well printed, and the work in its entirety is one ; 
which should find a welcome from those to — 
whom it appeals. a 


The Quantity Surveyor. By Charles: 
Henry Searle. Being a treatise on the most ~ 
Modern and Approved Methods of Measur- — 
ing the various Artificers Works in connec- — 
tion with Buildings, Drawing up Bills of 
Quantities, and Drafting Specifications and — 
Contracts. In parts, 1s. 8d. per part; of © 
the Author, 16, Southwark Street, London, — 
Syl dy SS 

_ The author has sent us the six parts already — 
published, and there is an enormous fund of — 
technical knowledge shewn in the compilation — 
of the work. It appeals to the professional — 

Quantity Surveyor and to the Architect who — 

takes off his own quantities, and to all other 

professional persons anxious to get an insight — 
into this very dry but very useful department — 
of professional study. To those, we know of — 
no work more plainly or more carefully dealing — 
with the subject, and we hope that further 
editions may be called for so that the proprietor — 
editor may be able to reduce his price down to- 
popular proportions. ee 


TENDERS. ‘s 

Information from accredited sources should — 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of — 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain — 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for — 
the work. - ei 


CaNTERBURY.—F or pulling down premises, and erection of 
four cottages on same site, St. Radigund street. Mr. W. J. 


“A 


Jennings, architect, 4, St. Margaret street, Canterbury :— os 
Amos and Food ... =a vs «. - £860: 0.0.2 
Hull, J. J. aa = 204 = 780 0 0 ree 
Martin, W. W. ... Oe “a: ae > 750560. On 
GentryF. Isak s. ed ams wee ©9380 RO eee 
Judges, W., Boughton, nr. Faversham* 718 0 Q 

* Accepted, : re 


had eae een eas 


et oe to col 
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DECAYED STONEWORK 
Permanently RESTORED 


Tabary's Patent Metallic Stone Cement. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED BY 
A. DREYFUS & CoO., 
21, Edmund Place, Aldersgate St., London, E.C. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
25 or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 


es RI Ck Ss Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. | TTE R, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


CATALOGUE 
*, 1895 


Will be forwarded Post Free on Application. 


OATES & GREEN, LD. 


STONEWARE and FIRECLAY WORKS, 


HALIFAX. 


CONTENTS: 


SECTION I. SECTION II. 
Sanitary Specialities, Builders’ Requisites. 


SECTION III. SECTION IV. 
Refractory Materials. Farm & Stable Fittings 


CarrRPHILLY.— For widening and improving road betweeen 
Caerphilly and Senghenydd, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. A. O. Harpur, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly. 
Quantities by Surveyor :— 

Jones and Thornley ... 


Winnel, John ... eye eon aa 2,869 17 
Jenkin, Brock, and So os 2,702 4 
Allen, James ... = ie 2036) 
Mathias, R. J. ... ro Pa iv 2,195 14 
Harries, Thos.... at or ae 2,142 16 
Page EB; A. %. me at Pec 2,048 16 
Barnes, Chaplin, and Co, Fees 2,042 
Gibbon, M. ... ae 2,029 I 


Mackay, John ... ic Ses a6 
Davies, T. W.... wie ws ae 1,968 
Morgan, Wm. ... ose sve 
Lloyd and Powell 
Taylor, Thos, ... wie ot 
Rees, Thos., Ely, near Cardiff * 
_ Love, David, and Sons ea 
Batchelor and Snowden ass ras I 
[Engineer’s estimate, £1,996.] 
* Accepted. 
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Darwen (Lancs).—Accepted for extensive additions to 
stores for the Darwen Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. 


J. B. Thornley, architect, Market street, Darwen. Quanti- 
ties by the architect :— 
Masonry and Bricklaying.—Knowles, J., 
Darwen “e Ra er ne LAL Teo OF O 
Foinery and Slating.—Shorrock, R. .. 
Darwen sd A = 3,149- 0 0 
Ivronwork—Cast and Wrought — 
Coulthurst, H. J. and A., Darwen, 452 0 0 


DurHamM.—For new w.c. block, dining-room, &c., at the 
County of Durham Lunatic Asylum, Sedgefield. Mr. Wm. 
Crozier, A.M.Inst. C.E., County Architect, Shire Hall, 
Durham, Quantities by Mr. J. Ezra Miller, A.M.Inst. C.E., 
Tunstall road, Sunderland :— 

Marshall, G., and Son, Darlington £764 10 oO 

Atkinson, W. C., Stockton-on-Tees «.. 759 15 10 

Elliot, J., North Shields ick sf FOE OO 

Gradon, J. G., Durham $e ae 676 7 oO 

Hunter, T., Washington Rie er 643 9 10 

Draper and Sons, West Rainton* ... 5 eso ty, 
* Accepted, 


FARNHAM.—For erecting new Board Schools, East street, 
F: orate Mr, J. A. Eggar, architect, Farnham :— 
all a5 exe 


“a $7,780 10 0 

_Belham and Co, gy an Sand 7,492 OO 
Martin, Wells, and Co.. mae «. 6890 0 0 
Patrick and Co.... orn one ise 700. OF 
Smith” ... ot see ane Me Or 757210" O 
Chuter .., FC Te ae ww. 6,598 10 O 
Field and Co. ... tea axe ; 6,568 o o 
* Goddard and Sons... wes 6,548 0 0 
Jenkins and Sons me 6,449 0 O 
Kemps.-,t. or sale aks 6,297 0 oO 
Fitt tf as Ec exe ee 0279. 08sG 
Bottrill and Son ot ee Wes! 6.220; (O= 0 
Peters: ... Sas cos Fy Me LO TZ SLs Oe.O 
Chinchen, Bournemouth (accepted) 6,000 0 Oo 


EgGuam.—For erecting new house, Rusham Park Avenue, 
Egham, for Mr. F. Turner. Mr. Thos. R. Richards, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 42, Theobald’s road, W.C. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Norris and Sons .., 41,033 O 
Reavell, George ... re a se 955, 0 
King, G. H. aN Ae oi: Asie 9500, 
Sleep, J. (accepted ove Ra mp 779) 20 


Krne's Lynn.—For the construction of a sewer, Saddlebow 
road, for the Corporation. Mr. E, J. Silcock, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, King’s Lynn :— 


ocoo°o 


Cockrell, J. W. ... is Vee ss 26% 10 
Smith, W. F. Ae ae ay as ite oO 
Girling and Coe ... ae wee meee7O FeO". O 
Bateman, J. s¥0 ree ve vin O54, 52> x 
Payers, Tee Wie=s cae oe one os 619 13 8 
Clarke, R., Jun. ... teh Nin ve 2500.0 0 
Collison, H., Lynn (accepted)... ore» 594) 6) 0 


{Engineer's estimate, £600,] 


HENLEY-oN-THAMES.—Accepted for sewerage extension 
works, contracts 1 and 2, for the Corporation of Henley-on 
Thames. Messrs. Shone and Ault, C.E.’s, Victoria street, 
S Wwe 


Cooke, B., and Co., Battersea .., £8,750 0 O 


Ipswicu.—For the supply of three wooden hopper barges 
to carry 70 tons each, for the dock commissioners :— 
per barge, 


Stone Bros., Brightlingsea = #7505 Cn 0: 
Bevis, F., Portsmouth ... toe one 750 0 O 
Forrest and Sons, Ltd. ... Ag re 549 0 O 
Shrubsall, H., Ipswich... ae oak 500 0 Oo 
Beeching Bros. ... <a - a 450 0 oO 
Orvis and Fuller, Ipswich ... we 420 0 O 
Lee and Son, Rochester aed a 355.0 0 
Radford and Co., Leadenhall Street, Lon- 

don (accepted) ate sof mt 260 0 Oo 


Lonpon.—F or the- erection of conveniences at Bostall 
Heath, for the London County Council :— 
Woolwich and District Co-operative 
Builders, Ltd. ... Bes aa . £650 10 
Proctor, E.... FAS me we sé 629 0 
Stephens, H. J. ... ae ESS ve SSOE TG: 
Wells, W. ... Sa ube a Wes, 2 5OBs O 


oomo0o0c$°0 


Wallis, A. ... ue are nes 580 5 
Julyan, R. H, and E. J. Locker 499 16 
Godbolt, C, Rew Ws & 497 0 


Lonpon,—For the enlargement and alteration of the Ken- 
nington Fire Brigade Station, for the London County 
Council :— 

Stimpson and Co, 


£11,890 oO Oo 
Scharien and Co. ... 


EP S75- [010 


Lonpon.—For the provision of a permanent school on the 
site in Bailey’s lane, South Tottenham, to provide accommo- 
dation for 393 children, and for a house for the school-keeper 
with a room for manual training purposes underneath, and a 
hall, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect :-— 

For brick- 


work in 

cement, add 
Gregar, W., and Son... £10,800 0 0 £167 0 0 
Foster and Dicksee .... 10,800 0 o 158 0 0 
Pattinson, S. and W.w. 10,522 0 Oo 166 0 oO 
Miskin, C. Se, 10,217 18 3 209 0 O 
Stimpson and Co, 10,050 0 O 200 0 O 
Lawrance, E.,and Sons 9,956 0 o 188 0 oO 
Killby and Gayford ... 9,957, 0 oO 167-0 0 
Dabbs, W. M. ... 9,891 0 0 207 0 O 
Cox CG. x: a 9,808 0 oOo 188 0 oO 
Shurmur, W. ... 9,802 G oO 188 0 0 


Treasure and Son, 
Harringay, N.* .. 9,586 190 0 O 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


° 
fo} 


Lonpon,—-For alterations and repairs to the “Old Farm 
House,” public-house, Kentish Town road,, for Mr. Green. 
Mr, Albert E, Pridmore, architect and surveyor, Broad street 
buildings, E.C. :—- 

Collins, C, tes ek at 
Randall »... 2a “ sed oe 408 
Gray, E. W. Bes ai Ag ws 385 
Gould and Brand aed is Sue 380 
Ellis and Doda ... ay ave ft 359 


eo°o0monoo0d 
e00o00o0o coco 


Emmans and Co, Cae of ves 349 
King and Co. ... a rt Afr 330 1 
Wiltshire and Co. TS ad 6D 283 
Davenport and Co, og. See one 269 
London and Co.... oe oe ~5 269 


Lonpon.—F or providing new cloak-rooms for-the infants’ 
department to the Winstanley road School, Battersea, for the 
School Board for London :— 


Lathey Bros, Hr 472s OO 
Rice and Son _ .., oh aes cf 159 0 0 
Garrett, J.,and Son. ten ae 150 0 0 
Wood, G,, and Co, ee. aa oe. 146 10 0 
Williams, R. E.. and Sons ne 140 0 O 
Hammond, W., 72, York rd,, Battersea* 113 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For erecting a laundry-centre and a manual 
training-centre in connection with the Duncombe road School, 
Upper Holloway, and for providing a covered playground for 
girls and infants, for the School Board for London, Mr, T. 
J. Bailey, architect :— 

For brick- 


work in 

cenent, add 
Grover, J., and Son “£1,910 0 0 ~£48.0 6 
McCormick and Son... 1,825 0 0 49 0 O 
Willmott, J., and Sons ... 1,795 0 o Fal: =G 


Houghton, E., and Son, 
74, Lancaster rd., Stroud 
Green, N.* ae se L02T = Ors-O PSE. 08 O 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For providing rooms in connection with the 
Montem street School, Tollington Park, and for erecting a 
laundry-centre for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect -— 

For brick- 
work in 
cement, add 


Willmott, J., and Son... £6,429 0 0 £08 0 o 
Yorbury, R., and Sons ... 5,745 0 oO 82 10 oO 
Cox, CG: a 5,600 0 oO 7 OG 
Lawrance, E., and Sons... 5,506 0 oO 73:00 


Houghton, E., and Son, 
Stroud Green*.., rete Gator O.~ O 66 0 oO 
* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 


Lonpon.—For the provision and erection of three temporary 
iron buildings on the sites in Dragmire lane, Balham, the 
“Grove,” Earlsfield, and Smallwood road, Garratt lane, for 
the School Board for London. Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Dragnitre lane, Balham. 
Lysaght, J., Ltd. 


£1,676 o o 
Dixon, I., and Co, 1,657 Io o 
Critweys, Glen, © es Eas 1,500 0 Oo 
Charteris, .D. %.. te 1,475 0 oO 
Croggon and Co., Ltd. 1,465 0 oO 
Harbrow, W. ... oe 1,395. 0 *o 
Humphreys, Ltd. ef 1,350 0 oO 
Keay, E. C. and J., Ltd* ‘ 1,279 15 O 
Morton, F., and Co,, Ltd) ..: ee 1,224. 0.0 


“ The Grove,” Earlsfield. 

Lysaght, J., Ltd. Sap +h £1,610 0 Oo 
Dixon, I, & Co. L570 400 
Cruwys; T. ss ee 1,450 0 0 
Croggon and Co,, Ltd. 1,420 0 0 
Charteris; Do) ..c22 x4 1,385, 10.10 
Harbrow, W. ... aes 1,345 0 0 
Morton, F., and Co., Ltd. 1,308 Our6 
Keay, E. C. and J., Ltd. 1,205 0 O 
Humphreys, Ltd.* ; 1,200 0 O 


Smallwood road, Garratt lane. 
Lysaght J., Ltd. . £1,648 “a o 
Dixon, I, and Co, 1,616). Sano 
Cruwyse i. .: a 1,600 0 o 
Croggon and Co., Ltd. 1440 0 0 
Charteris, D. ... “a ee se 1,432) Ou 
Harbrow, W. ... oe oe cor 1,378 10 0 
Humphreys, Ltd. 2 1,326 0 O 
Morton, F., and Co., Ltd. 1,276" 50. 6 
Keay, B.C, and J., Ltd.* ... “A, 1,230 0 O 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 


48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


Vill. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL. 


INTERNATIONAL a. 
BUILDING TRADES — 
EXHIBITION, 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 
FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL 4. | 


The Consultative Council, consisting of gentlemen of high repute in the Professional and Manufacturing World, are 
taking special interest in this Exhibition, for the purpose of securing the greater development of Trade in connection with 


the Building Industries. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL. 


BANISTER FLETCHER, J.P., D.L., F.R.1I.B.A., Chatman. 


J. ParNELL ALLEN, P.A.S.I., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Cuas. Barry, F.S.A., F.R.1I.B.A. 

Ernest Benepict, C.E., (The Indian Engineer). 

T. BLasHitt, F.R.I.B. A, Architect to the 
London County Council. 

T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A., 

F. R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A. 

Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.1.B.A. 

Cuas. Lynam, F.R.I.B.A. 

J. Doucrass Matuews, F.R.LB.A., F.S.1. 

Epmunp A. PontTIFEXx, M.Inst.C.E., Master of 
the Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company. 

Joun E. Szars, F.R.I.B.A. 


E, J. KispLewuitTeE, A.S.A. (Editor of THE 
BUILDING NEws). 
GILBERT Woop, F.R.G.S. (The Architect). 
Joun Mortem Bort (John Molem & Co.), 
Master of the Loriners’ Company. 
H.H. Bartvett (Perry & Co.),Past President 
Institute of Builders. 
T. FREEMAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., Warden Ship- 
wrights’ Company. 
Lazenby Lisperty (Liberty & Co.), Master 
of Glass Sellers’ Company. 
Tuos. MinTon, J.P. (Mintons, Limited). 
H. GREVILLE MontGomery (The British Clay- 
worker and Potter). 


PEARSE Morrison, Master of Blacksmiths’ 
Company. 


W. Nisset Brarr, C.E., Borough Engineer — 


and Surveyor, St. Pancras, 

Lewis ANGELL, C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, West Ham. 

ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Manchester. 

F. BENNETT SMITH, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester 

FREDK, T. PILKINGTON. 

LatHaM A. WITHALL, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 

T. Locke WortTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A., 
Assoc.San.Inst. 

T. FREEMAN, Hon. Sec 


Full Particulars on Application to THE MANAGER, 222, STRAND, LONDON. W.C, 


Lonpon.—For the provision of a manual traning centre in 
connexion with the Gifford street School, Islington, for the 
School Board for London. Mr. T, J. Bailey, architect :— 


For brick- 
work in 
cement, add 
Willmot, J.,and Son ... £1,630 0 o £36 0 oO 
Groyer, J., and Son San ety 55 BOD 24. 0,0 
Gregar, W.,and Son... 1,549 0 Oo 24 0 0 
McCormick and Sons ... 1,517 0 0 23,0 0 
Staines and Son... nee? 1G40L~ 0) 0) 212°O" 20 
Lawrance, E., and Sons 1,364 0 0 28 0 0 
Harvey, J., 57; Red Cross 
street, E.C* 5. 04:0 17 0 0 
* Recommended by “the Works Gommittes for acceptance, 
Lonpon.—F or alterations and improvements to the Central 


street School, St, Luke’s, for the School Board for London, 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :-— 
For brickwork 


in cement add 


McCormick and Sons ... £4,100 0 0 £17 0-0 
Staines and Son... ne ALP LOO 30 0 Oo 
Gregar, W., and Son 3,988 0 oO 50 0 O 
Cox, Charles ret Wee 5? (O-5O 
Hearle and Farrow Pree oy Av ao feu) 36 0 oO 
Williams, G. S. S., & Son 3,687 0 oO 375 0 
Vernall, Danes and Co... 619-70.) 24.0 0 
Lawrence, E, and Sons... 3,568 0 0 37.0 0 
Groyer, J., and Son 3,557. 0 oO 2700 
Minter, F. G., Johnson 

street, Westminster* .. S302" 10-0 50 0 0 


*Recommended by the W; orks Committee for acceptance, 


Lonpon,—F or the provision of a laundry centre in con- 
nection with the Southampton street School, Camberwell, and 
for other works, for the School Board for London, Mr. T. ip 
Bailey, Architect :— 

For Brickwork 
in cement, add 


Holloway Bros ... Ook OLE O>.0> £93 00.20 
Downs, W. 4 sas, 1,599. 50-0 30 0 O 
Holliday and Greenwood 1,533 0 O 82-10-70 
Marsland, J. 1,467 0 O 44.0 0 
Triggs, Bs ane cco eT dOETOLLO 56 10 oO 


‘Garrett, J:, 
Old ‘Town, Clapham* 1,330 ° 44.0 0 
*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


and Son, 40, 


° 


Lonpon.—F or erecting a cookery centre in connection with 
the Priory-grove School, Wandsworth road, and for other 
work, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
Architect :— 

For brickwork 
in cement, add 


Rice and Son hh 888 0 o £40 0 0 
Newton, G. Sok as. Fyfe 25 Oo 34 9 0 
Triggs, E.. iv a Ty571 10,0 54.0 0 
Akers, W., and Co. 1,558 8 4 61 I0 9 
Garrett, J: ., and Son 1,531 0 O 37 0 O 
Marsland, ap sae sie 1,492 0 0 210,460 
Downs, W., Hampton st., 

Walworth road, S.E.* 1,499 O- 0 ome) 


*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Cocaratiten: 


Telegrams—‘‘ BaTIMENT, Lonpon.” 


Lonpon.—For the provision of a laundry centre in con- 
nection with the Vicarage road School, Plumstead, and for 
other ‘work, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 


Bailey, Architect :— 
For brickwork 


in cement, add 
Holliday and Greenwood £1,496 0 0 £48 0 0 


Mid-Kent Building and 


contracting Works, Ltd. 1,344 72 6 44 6 6 
Craig, T. H. T3516. 'O 34 8 6 
White, T., and Son 1,304 17. I1 44 9 2 
Calnan, M. ., and Co, 1,310 Oo O 25 00 
Proctor, E. ae 8 o 32 12° 0 
Kirk and Randall. oo. 1,244 0.0 43,0 0 
Akers, W., and Co. 5 ae 10 Oo 58 10 oO 
Otway, oi Be Chislehurst*... 1 1197 0 0 30 0 0 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 


COMPETITIONS. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
COMPETITION. 


The Council of the County Borough of West Ham propose 
to ERECT a TECHNICAL INSTITUTE and PUBLIC 

LIBRARY in Romford Road, and they hereby invite Archi- 
tects to submit DESIGNS for the same in competition, 

Premiums of £250, £150 and £100 respectively will be paid 
to the Authors of the Designs which are placed by the Assessor 
first, second, and third in point of merit. 

The Competitor to whom the first premium of £250 may 
be-awarded will be employed as Architect, and will be 
remunerated in accordance with the schedule of professional 
practice and charges of architects, published by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, such remuneration being 
independent of the premium. 

The Council have appointed Mr. J. MACVICAR ANDER- 
SON, F.R.I.B.A., 6, Stratton Street, Westminster, W., as 
their Assessor and Professional Adviser. 

Designs are to be delivered at the Town Hall, West Ham, 
E., not later than FOUR p.m., on WEDNESDAY, rst May, 
1895. 
Full particulars of the instructions and conditions can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, on payment of a 
deposit of One Guinea, which will be returned in the event 
of the applicant either submitting a Design, or returning the 
instructions within one month from the date of receiving them. 


By order of the Council, 


Town Hall, West Ham, FRED. E. HILLEARY, 
January 21st, 1895. Town Clerk. 


PSWICH.—MARCH 23. 


DESIGNS are invited for the Building of a WORK- 
HOUSE and INFIRMARY, with Specifications and Esti- 
mate. Premiums {100 and £50. My. A. F. VULLIAMY, 
Clerk to the Guardians. 


RDINGTON (near BIRMINGHAM), 
MARCH 30. ; 


COTTAGE HOMES. 


The Guardians of Aston Union invite Competitive Plans, 


with specifications and estimate, of Cottage Homes to be 
erected at Erdington, near Birmingham. The Architect who 
sends in the plans selected as best will be appointed Architect 
for the erection of the buildings, or be awarded a premium 
of £70, as the Guardians may decide; and he who sends in 


the plans selected as second best will be awarded a premium — 


of £30. 

A copy of instructions to Competitors and conditions of 
competition, together with a plan of the site, may be obtained 
on and after gth inst. from Mr. JOHN ‘NORTH, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Vauxhall Road, Birmingham, on payment of 
£1 1s., which will be returned on the receipt of boma fide plans, 
specifications, and estimate. Plans, &c., must be delivered by 
March 30. 


O ARCHITECTS. 


DESIGNS and ESTIMATES are invited by Mr, N. 
Miller, of 95, Fishergate, Preston, Lanc. for a proposed 
FIRE-PROOF BLOCK of SHOPS, OFFICES, TWO 
HOTELS, &c., at a cost of from £45,000 to £50,000 (which 
latter sum must not be exceeded), on an area of 2,500 square 
yards abutting on to Church street, Lancaster road, Jacson- 
street, and Birley street, in the County Borough of. Preston, 
Lancashire. 

Premiums of £150, £100 and £50 are offered (in the ad- 
judged order of merit) for the three designs which are selected 

as the most suitable,| and which three designs will become 
the absolute property of Mr, Miller. 

The winner of the first or ‘any other premium will not 
necessarily or in consequence! become entitled to carry out 
the work, but if he be selected to do so, the premium will be 
deducted from his remuneration, 

A plan of the site wirh instructions to Architects can be 
obtained from Mr. MILLER, on payment of £1 1s, which 
will be returned to those sending i in bona-fide Designs. 

All Drawings, &c., must be marked with a motto or device, 
and sent to the Borough Engineer’s Office, Town Hall, 
Preston, and the name and address of the designer in a sealed 
envelope, bearing on the outside the same motto or device, to 
Mr. MILLER, not later than the 27th day of APRIL, 1895. 


URHAM.—MARCH 25. 
COMPETITIVE SCHEMES are invited for the 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL of the District. Premiums 
£100 and £50 for Two Best Schemes. Mr. F. MARSHALL, 
Town Clerk, Durham. 


WANAGE SCHOOL BOARD. 


The above Board invite COMPETITIVE DESIGNS 
from Architects for NEW SCHOOLS at Swanage. 

First premium, £30 ; second, 415. 

Mr. WALTER I. FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A., will act as 
assessor. For copies of plan of site and instructions to 
Architects, apply to “‘ The Clerk to School Board, Swanage,’ 
such application to be accompanied with the sum of fos., 
which will be returned in case a bona fide design is sent in by 
NOON on the 6th day of MARCH, 1895. 
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TRADE MARK 


BLACKMAN “ 


VENTILATING AND WARMING 


Public and Industrial Buildings, 
20,000 INSTALLATIONS OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN SUCCESSFUL USE. 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND BRANCHES. 


TILATING GOMPANY, LTD., 


Engineers and Specialists in 


Schools, &c. 


Now Ready, price Four Shillings. 


LAXTON’S 


BUILDERS’ PRICE BOOK 


For 1895. 


“The acknowledged standard work of reference.” 


Containing above 72,000 Prices. 


The Edition has been considerably enlarged and com- 
pletely revised according to the present Prices of Materials 
and Labour, and also contains 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894; 


together with many Useful and Important Memoranda and 
Tables, and Prices and Descriptions of New Materials and 
Inventions suited to the Builder, Contractor, and Engineer, 
and all Trades connected therewith; Bye-Laws of the 
London County Council ; also Regulations by the Council 
applying to Theatres and other Places of Public Amusement ; 
List of Aldermen and Councillors of the London County 
Council ; also the District Surveyors, with their respective 
Districts. 


Notes of Cases and Decisions in the Superior Courts. 


KELLY & CO., LTD., 
182, 183 and 184, HIGH HOLBORN, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 
Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers. 


Just Ready. Royal 12mo cloth, 12s. 6d. 


HE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


With Notes and Cross References and an Appendix 
containing such existing Statutes as still affect building 
operations within the Administrative County of London ; 
also the Bye-laws, Regulations, and Orders of the London 
County Council and of the Commissioners of Sewer of the 


_ City of London. By W. RUSSELL GRIFFITHS, LL.B., 


of the Inner Temple and Midland Circuit, Editon of ‘‘ The 
Statutes Regulating London Building,” and FRANCIS W. 
PEMBER, M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Fellow of All Souls 
College, and late Eldon Law Scholar; Draftsman of the Bill 
as originally introduced into the House of Commons. 

London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltp., 27, Fleet-street. 


Publishing in Parts as Ready, 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


A full exposition in quarto of the most approved modern 
method, by CHAS. HENRY SEARLE. 

Part 6 is now ready, Single Parts, price 4/8 each, forwarded 

post free by the Author, 16, SourHWARK STREET, Lonpon, S.E. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OUNG ARCHITECT, A.RI.BA. (by 

exam.), seeks ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTS- 
MAN. Obtained bronze medal. Working drawings. 
Details. Perspectives in ink or colour. Town or country.— 
Box 16, Office of ‘‘ The Builders’ Journal.” 


ENERAL FOREMAN (38) seeks RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, Carpenter and joiner. Well 
versed in drawings. Practical in all branches. Good 

manager. Careful in variations. Good references. Townor 
country.—R. W., 477, Montague terrace, Mile End road, 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
desires ENGAGEMENT. ‘Tracer, colourist, details, 
working drawings, Tracings, &c., executed in 

evenings lat_moderate terms.—Address G. WELCHMAN, 
16, Carlton Road, Putney. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &.— 
~ DRAUGHTSMAN requires SITUATION. Well 
up in plan work, Good colourist, tracer and letterer,— 

G, H, Foster’s Newspaper Office, 6, Thornhill Road, N. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ expericnce. Passed 


R,1.B.A. Qualifying Exam.—Addrees H. T. B. S. 
3, Park Villas, Highgate, N. / 


ee a ese 
SSISTANT requires ENGAGEMENT in 
Architect and Surveyor’s Office. Sixteen years’ good 
experience in the best London Offices. Proficient in all 
branches, Excellent testimonials.—D., 211 Northumberland 
Park, Tottenham. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, seeks RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. London 
and provinces. Good draughtsman, Competitions, 

perspectives, &c, First-class references,—G, L., 3, Handel 
street, W.C. : 
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FURNISH BY 
GRADUAL 


PAYMENTS 


NORMAN & STACEY’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SYSTEM. 


This System enables customers to obtain, by 
small Monthly Payments, the immediate enjoyment of a 
well-appointed and artistic home of their own at’ less cost 
than renting furnished houses or apartments. By special 
arrangement with one of the best Life Assurance Companies, 
the Furniture, in the event of the Customer’s death, at once 
becomes the property of the surviving family without any 
further payment whatever. 


Recognising the demand for a larger and more varied 
selection than can well be shown at one ‘establishment, 
Messrs. NORMAN & STACEY now Supplement 
their own Stock by giving their Customers the 
additional advantage of selecting their goods from some of 
the Best Whelesale Houses in each branch of the trade. 
Every Household Requisite supplied. Goods delivered free 
in private vans. Terms made to suit the convenience of 
the Customer, 


NORMAN & STACEY, Lo., 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SELSFIELD QUARRY. 


Blocks of this very durable SANDSTONE put on 
railat 4s. per foot Cube. Architects should visit this 
quarry, only 35 miles from London. 


ADDRESS: 


R. GUNTER, 0ld House, near East Grinstead. 


Nearest Station, Kingscote, L.B. & S.C.R. 


The “ UNIVERSAL” SCHOOL BOARD 


HAT AND COAT HOOK, 


We are supplying the above y Warranted 

— with our | Steel Wire 
Patent Number Clips, School Board 
which are made of best Hat and 
Malleable _ Iron, and _ the Coat Hooks. 


Figures of Solid Brass, which 
are securely fastened by a 


With Patent 


patent method, thus over- Number Clips 
coming the and Brass 
difficulty of Figures, 
painted figures, from I to 999 
which soon inclusive. 
become dis- 5s. per doz. 
coloured — and 


We supply Painted 
Figures if required in 
place of Brass, at 
3s. 6d. per dozen, 
Or Plain Clip 
only at 


x 
LSS 2s. 6d. per doz. 


Patentees and Makers :— 


ALFRED BROWN & CO., 


City Lock AND BRASSFOUNDRY WAREHOUSE, 


81, Smallbrook Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


indiscernible ; 
and the price 
will compare 
favourably 
with any simi- 
Jar article on 
the market. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(Mr, Wuirte’s SYSTEM). 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS.GREGORY &Co. 


Woop PavinGc AND STEAM 
Jomvery Works, 


Clapham unction, 8.W. 


“9 Y 


G. BRADY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Revolving Shutters, 


Sun Blinds, Window Guards, Hoists, Lifts, &c. 


IMPROVED SWIVEL PARTITIONS 


(Brady & Peace’s Patent), 


In Wood or Iron, for dividing Schools, 
Warehouses, &c. 


WORKS— 
BROWNSFIELD MILLS, Ancoats, 


MANCHESTER: 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. 


BUSH& CHIPPER \\ 


—__ LONDON 
——————— 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON 
APPLICATION. 


BUSH & CHIPPER, 
11, President St., Goswell Rd., E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


— — 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
OROUGH OF BURTON-UPON. 


TRENT. 
BUILDING INSPECTOR. 
The Corporation of the above Borough require the 


SERVICES of a competent person to act as INSPECTOR 
of NEW BUILDINGS and HOUSE DRAINAGE, and 
generally to perform the duties set forth iu the schedule, a 
copy of which may be had from the Borough Surveyor. 

The salary will be at the rate of £120 per annum, and the 
appointment will be terminable by a month’s notice on 
either side. 

The person appointed will be required to devote the 
whole of his time to the duties of his office, and to act under 
the direction of the Borough Surveyor. 

Preference will be given to persons holding the certificate 
of the Sanitary Institute, or of the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers. 

Applications in the applicant’s handwriting, stating age and 
qualifications, and accompanied by not more than three 
recent testimonials as to competency and character, must be 
delivered to me not Iater than TEN a.m, on MONDAY, the 
25th instant, endorsed “‘ Building Inspector.” 

“Persons directly or indirectly canvassing members of the 
Council will be disqualified. 
J. E. SWINDLEHURST, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor. 
Town Hall, 
February 6th, 1895. 


HE BOARD of WORKS for the SAINT 
OLAVE DISTRICT, Southwark, requires the 
SERVICES of a FOREMAN OF PAVIORS and 

SEWERMEN, at a salary of £2 a week. 

Letters of Application, with not more than two testi- 
monials, to be sent by the 22nd instant to the undersigned. 

G. W. THOMPSON, 
Surveyor, 
Vine Street, 
Tooley Street, S.E. 
February 14th, 1895. 
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ASTRAGALS 
OF 
COPPER or ZINC 


COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. 


SSS 


MORTAR 
MILL 
ON 
WHEELS. 


ANE = 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &e. 


ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. 


BARROWS « CO., Itrv., BANBURY. 


Write for particulars to:— 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O BUILDERS. 


NEW BOARD SCHOOL, ASHFORD, KENT. 

The Ashford School Board are desirous of receiving TEN- 
DERS for the ERECTION of a new BOARD SCHOOL, 
with MASTER’S RESIDENCE and OFFICES in Victoria 
road, Ashford, Kent. 

All Builders who wish to Tender must send their names 
and addresses to Mr. H. J. JEFFERY, Architect, Ashford, 
Kent, on or before FRIDAY, 15th FEBRUARY next. 
They can obtain from him on and after TUESDAY, 19th 
February, on payment of a Guinea, a bill of quantities. 

The plans and specifications can be seen at the Architect’s 
Office during business hours on and after 8th FEBRUARY. 

The deposit of a Guinea will be returned on receipt of a 
bona-fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for New Board School 
and Residence,” myst be received by me, the undersigned 
JAMES FRASER, not later than MONDAY, 4th MARCH 
next. 

Neither the lowest nor any Tender will necessarily be 
accepted. JAMES FRASER, 

No. 87, High street, Ashford, Kent. Clerk to the Board. 

January 17th, 1895. 


O BUILDERS ann CONTRACTORS. 


TENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of a 
THREE HUNDRED QUARTER MALTING, within the 
Borough and City of Peterborough, and adjoining the Great 
Northern Railway. 

Plans and Specification, may be seen, and quantities ob- 
tained, at our Offices, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham, on and after FEBRUARY 18th inst. 

Tenders to be delivered on or before the 27th FEBRUARY 
inst., addressed to Messrs. GILSTRAP, EARP & CO.,, 
Newark-on-Trent. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. Great 
importance will be attached to time limit, and class of work 
hitherto done by firms Tendering. Particulars of Tenders 


will not be published. 
EVANS & SON, 
Architects, 
February{6th, 1895. 


T. MARY NEWINGTON, LONDON, 
TO BUILDERS. 
NEW BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 

The Commissioners for Baths and Washhouses are de- 
sirous of receiving TENDERS for the ERECTION of 
BATHS and WASHHOUSES, with the necessary Offices, 
in Manor Place, Walworth. 

All Builders who wish to Tender must send their names 
and addresses to Mr. E. B. IT ANSON, Architect, 74, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, E.C., on or before FRIDAY, the 22nd 
INSTANT. They ean obtain from him.on and after this 
date bills of quantities upon payment in cash of Ten 
Guineas. 

The Drawings, Specification, and Form of Contract can 
be seen at the Architect's office during business hours, on and 
after Monday, the 18th inst. 

The deposit will be returned after the Tenders are opened 
by the Commissioners. 

The Builder will be required to sign the following de- 
claration :—‘‘ We hereby declare that we pay to the workmen 
employed by us not less than the recognised Trade Union 
rate of wages in each branch of the trade.” 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “Tender for New Baths and 
Washhouses,” must be received by the undersigned not later 
than Five o’clock on TUESDAY, sth March next. 


Neither the lowest nor any Tender will necessarily be 
accepted. 
By Order, 
L. J. DUNHAM, Clerk to the Commissioners, 
Vestry Hall, Walworth, S.E., Feb. 14, 1895. 


O BUILDERS. 

TENDERS are invited for BUILDING VILLA 
RESIDENCE and STABLING at Rayleigh, Essex. Bills 
of qantities obtained on payment of Three Guineas, which 
will be returned on receipt of a b0”a fide Tender, on making 
application to the Architect, Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Cliff Town road, Southend-on-Sea, : 

Sealed Tenders to be delivered at the Architect’s Office on 
or before THURSDAY, the 21st FEBRUARY, 


No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Dated January 28th, 1895. 


O BUILDERS. 
The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
ENLARGEMENT of the HEAD POST OFFICE at 
Portsmouth. ; 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of Contract may be seen on application to the Post- 
master, : + 

B'lls of quantities have been prepared for the use of the 
Builders by Mr, HARDCASTLE, of No. 5, Old Queen 
street, Westminster, and, together with forms of Tender, may 
be obtained at this Office, on payment of the sum of One 
Guinea. The sum so paid will be returned to those persons 
who send in Tenders in conformity with the conditions 
specified below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible for 
the accuracy of the quantities; nor do the Commissioners 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any Tender, 

Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o'clock 
noon, on TUESDAY, the sth proximo, addressed to the 
Secretary, H. M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W., and endorsed, ‘‘ Tender for Portsmouth Head 


Post Office, Enlargement.” 
H. W. PRIMROSE. 
H. M. Office of Works, &c. Secretary, 
February 11th, 1895. § : 


O BUILDERS. 


NORTH SURREY DISTRICT SCHOOL, 
ANERLEY, S.E. 

The Managers are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
ADDITIONS to DORMITORY (Boys Side) and OFFICE 
FITTINGS at the School. é 

Copies of the specification and drawings can be seen on 


‘application to yhe Superintendent on the premises. 
Tenders to be sent to me at the School, marked “ Tenders. ~ 


for Dormitories, &c.,” not later than SATURDAY, 
MARCH 2nd next. : 

The Contractor whose Tender is accepted must be pre- 
pared, if required, to find two approved sureties to enter 
into a bond (to be drawn up by me) for the due performance 
of his contract. 


The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the 

lowest or any Tender. - ; = 
3 H. J. CHALDECOTT, » * 

February 7th, 1895. 


Clerk to the Managers, 


i i a. 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


ewan At the ripe age of eighty 
aie years, full of honours, and with 
Christian. the best secular work he has 
ever attempted almost completed, Ewan 
Christian has gone the way of all flesh, and 
his host of friends in the Architectural world 
will know him no more. Mr. Christian’s 
chief works were his church restorations, 
and he has restored more churches—under 
the Ecclesiastical and the Cha- 
rity Commissioners, for whom 
he worked religiously for very 
“many years—than any other 
six meninEngland. Hisprin- 
cipal restoration, if one would 
pick a solitary instance out of 
many hundreds, was — un- 
_ questionably the restoration of 
Southwell Minster, and the 
rebuilding of its tower; but 
his staircase at the National 
Gallery, and the important 
additions to the building 
which have been for several 
years gradually growing to 
completion, and which will un- 
doubtedly form a magnificent 
home for the National Portraits 
which have been buffetted 
about the world, to our great 
dishonour, will call him most 
to the memory of architectural 
London. We only hear of his 
death as we are going to press, 
time enough, however, to ex- 
_ press our sorrow at the loss of 
~ such aneminent Church Archi- 
tect, and such a_ polished 
gentleman. Mr. -Christian is 
but another victim to the 
fearful weather of the past 
month. He caught a chill a 
_ few days ago, and in spite of 
all that medical skill and nur- 


sing could do, he succumbed through 
exhaustion. 
Water THERE can be no two opinions 
ver ~the wel 
miata ahaa’ C come news that 


‘ comes from the House of Com- 
mons debate of last Friday. The details 
“under which the London County Council 
become possessed of the Lambeth Water 
Works Company are of not much impor- 
tance, so long as the possession of this and 
every other water monopoly is obtained on 


equitable terms, and we may safely leave it 
to the Select Committee to arrange matters 
fairly. But that the water monopolists are 
at last cornered is good news indeed. Of 
the constitution of the County Council, we 
have little pride; of its rabid political ten- 
dency, we have little hope ; but the County 
Council is a better monopolist for the wel- 


fare of the community than a Limited. 


Liability Company, and we welcome the thin 
end of a wedge which is going to place the 
manipulation of the City’s water supply into 
the hands of the Municipality. We shall 


Association who happens to be also th_ 
editor of this journal, all the other architec- 
tural journals, which usually send representa- 
tives to the meetings of the Association, 
| formally absented themselves. Whom are 
they supposed to punish by these tactics ? 
| Possibly their own readers, who may think 
they have a right to expect some report of a 
paper which was considered by the meeting 
as an important one; certainly not the 
reader of the paper, who, they may take it 
on the best authority, is entirely indifferent 


| whether his name appears in their columns 


or not, and would not have 
even been aware of their de- 
fection had not his attention 
been drawn to it.” 

We have never in our 
twenty years’ experience of 
class journalism met with a 
more foolish and tactless ad- 
mission. The obvious conclu- 
sions which men will draw 
from the stupid paragraph 
needs no further exposure by 
us, for the sore on the back 
of the editor’s head is a very 
angry one we dare swear 
could we but see it. But of 
all this we care very little, 
and it interests us less. Our 
self imposed duty is to uphold 
the dignity of Zhe Builder 
and to save its editor from 
falling again from the pe- 
destal he should undoubtedly 
occupy. Zhe Builder is, or is 
not, the leading Architectu- 
ral journalin England. Its cir- 
culation is extremely limited, 


and perhaps there are not 
fifty individuals who religious- 


ly read it from beginning to 


THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTE—WHITEHALL | FRONT. | 


get better water, more of it, and it ought 
to cost usa great deal less than it does at pre- 
sent. There are other monopolies to follow. 


Tue Editor of The Builder 
has one grievance amongst 
many, which he has publicly 
commented upon in the current issue of his 
journal. He says: ‘It is amusing to note 
that on the occasion of the reading ofa paper 
by an old member of the Architectural 


Professional 
Dignity. 


end, but there is a severity 
and a profundity about it 
which forbids any antics with 
its reputation. It may be 
commercially unwise for us 
to publicly uphold the reputation of our 
elder contemporary, but we are always 
honest in our convictions and fearless in our 
loves and hatreds, and our affection for The 
Builder is not to be dimmed by the eratic 
behaviour of its conductor. To get to the 
point of our keenest sorrow we regret 
that the reader of the paper to the 
young men of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation did not leave it to us or to some 
one else to protect the etiquette of pro- 
fessional journalism. We loathe with a 
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dread loathing the spirit which induces pro- 
prietors of certain papers withdrawing their 
attendance from a meeting at which the 
editor of a contemporary is delivering the 
lecture of the evening. It is whispered to 
us that there be reasons for such abstention, 
and, although, we think of much, we do not 
listen to whisperings. Zhe Builder is as 
much above any of its contemporaries in 
academic learning and professional prestige 
as the Sun is above the planet. upon which 
mortals crawl, and its present Editor is, per- 
haps, the most able man who could be found 
to fill its chair, and, therefore, the keynote 
of its existence should be that of courteous 
tolerance to all its contemporaries. There 
should be no spitting and scratching and 
enashing of teeth, which characterise’ the 
minions of most rival newspapers. They 
lie against each other in the most sub- 
lime fashion, they curl their lips and dip 
their noses when they pass each other in the 
public streets, and when these shortcomings 
commence to be shared by the principals of 
respectable journals, then it is high time that 
the conductors of “’ THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL” 
gave them a lesson in professional decency. 
The particular paper which was read by the 
Editor of Zhe Builder before the Architec- 
tural Association was entitled “London 
Bridges Architecturally considered,” and it 
appears zm extenso in the current issue of 
The Builder. We wrote a personal letter 
to the author, asking the loan of the 
drawings which were exhibited during 
the evening, so that we might illus- 
trate his paper; and this is his personal 
reply :—“ In regard to my own paper at the 
Architectural Association, the other journals 
(in a fit of journalistic spite, I presume,) 
absented themselves from the meeting, a 
matter to which I am entirely indifferent ; 
but the result of that is, that the paper will 
be published in Zhe, Builder only, and I 
decline to permit you to publish it, and if 
you reprint any part of it from Zhe Builder, 
{ shall obtain a Chancery Order to stop the 
sale of the paper.” What courtesy! what 
goodness of heart! what dignity! Asa 
prosaic matter of fact we were represented at 
the meeting, made shorthand notes of the 
business transactions and of the dis- 
cussion which ensued, we did not report the 
paper itself, because it is customary for 
readers of papers before public audiences to 
hand their M.S. to the pressmen present, or 
otherwise to supply them with authenticated 
copies, and to that customary courtesy we 
depended for our matter. It looks as if the 
representatives of the other professional 
journals knew what was in store for them. 
However, back upon his pedestal we wish 
to see the editor of The Builder, he 
will be less ignoble in his proper place, 
and the friction of the world. will irritate 
him less. The next time he addresses 
a professional meeting, we shall be there in 
force.to report his every word, to defy his 
Chancery Ordersand the other vapourings of 
a bearish disposition. For several years he 
has ridden rough shod over the arid plains 
of Architectural journalism, and his compeers 
have fallen back at his approach. But 
another Richmond is in the field, mounted 
on a modern charger, equipped with the 
latest devices of his craft, and fearsome of 
none. There must be an end to bluster and 
to bounce, else the snug little commercial 
enterprise of Catherine Street must be taught 
a lesson it is not likely to forget. 


WE are better able now to 
gauge the brilliant success of 
“THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” 
and yet we are without much evidence of 
its popularity, which will reach us next week, 
From Scotland, from Ireland, from Wales, 
and from every county in England come 
letters of astonishment and praise, until we 


Ourselves 
Again. 


are almost tired of reading the continuous 
flow of commendation and approval. One 
fact we are distinctly pleased to gather— 
that our advent will not materially affect 
those high-priced weeklies which, by their 
beautiful plates, have secured a_ per- 
manent foothold—even if it is superficially 
small—in the appreciation of architecturally 
disposed individuals. Our good printing and 
our marvellous price, and the enterprise and 
capital which back them up, has carried us 
over the entire field of Architecture and 
Building, and we shall not stop until we can 
announce a class circulation equal to the com- 
bined circulation of all our high-priced friends 
put together. Architects of eminence have 
welcomed us. Provincial Architects who 
but seldom purchase our consemporaries, 
have become our good subscribers, and 
presently there will not be a single town in 
the United Kingdom where “ THE BUILDERS’ 
JouRNAL ” cannot be found. Complaints too 
reach us of the inability to obtain copies. 
The inability will not exist if the applicant 
will merely order his copy from his book- 
seller or his bookstall, and see that he gets 
it. Any newsagent in the kingdom will pro- 
cure copies from their wholesale house or 
Messrs. Smith & Son will have them on sale 
wherever they are wanted. Failing that, 
a Postal Order for three shillings and three 
pence sent to this office will secure the 
Postal delivery of a copy every week for 
half a year, but we much prefer that the 
copies should be procured through the 
newsagent. 


A kind wish from NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


firs wes frst fly — 
Ul Norman S bran 


——==— 


A Bi that 
should have a 
very material in- 
terest for the English Builder was ordered to 
be printed by the House of Commons on the 
8th of this month. It resembles one of those 
inventions whose simplicity causes us to 
wonder why we had not forestalled the author 
by a previous production, Mr, Wrightson, 
who was returned to Parliament for the first 
time at the last General Election as the Con- 
servative Member for Stockton-on-Tees, and 
who is one of the partners in the firm of Head, 
Wrightson & Co., profiting by the principle of 
Mr. Balfour’s Irish Land Purchase Act, has 
drafted a measure with a similar objective 
for the working classes of England and Wales, 
who may wish to be assisted to an acquisition 
of their own dwelling-houses. His scheme 
has the exceptional merit of combining two 
generally opposed political elements. It is 
both socialistic and individualistic. For 
while it involves State aid, it demands 
thrift and industry from the State consti- 
tuent. Mr. Wrightson is thus a Parliamen- 
tary reaper, who, having gone out to reap, 
has not stayed, like many of his fellow- 
legislators, to unravel the cornstalks. He 
has seen quickly and used quickly his oppor- 
tunities. Two diverging political currents 
haye been ingeniously turned into one broad 
river that will, we think, carry us a long 
way towards the solution of a great economic 
problem. 

Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Life and Labour of 
the People,” which is a sort of doctor’s 
melascope that empowers us to see into the 
very stomach of the housing question in the 


The Acquisition of 
Workmen’s Dwellings. 


Metropolis, and to photograph and map out 
its diseased parts, gives us admirable guidance 
on the subject that Mr. Wrightson has taken 
in hand. Indeed, it would appear that the 
member for Stockton has alowed himself to 
be largely influenced by it. The book tells 
us that a big proportion of working class 
people in London—and we may presume 
that the same thing holds good of the popu- 
lation in other large towns and cities—is 
averse to the corporate life of the block 
system, and it asks landlords to pause before 
clearing away small houses and erecting large 
blocks. It happens, however, by reason of 
the provisions of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890, that the landlord is not 
always able to avoid the restriction of the 
small house, and naturally, in crowded 
neighbourhoods, where space is valuable, he 
makes the most of what is allowed him 
between the earth and the sky. The four- 
storied block will pay him better than the 
two-storied cottage, and the philanthropic 
instinct, if it be present, bends to the 
commercial consideration. The Act of 1890 
is, therefore, favourable in certain districts 
to the existence of the block and to the 
elimination of the small house. Another 
cause which operates in the latter direction, 
not only in London, but also in the more 
pretentious country towns and provincial 
cities, is the increasing demand for factory 
and workshop space. The dwelling houses 
in courts and alleys are mostly held on leases 
that are near expiral; the buildings are old 
and very often seriously delapidated: and as 
re-erection accompanies the issue of a 
new lease, and the sites are adjacent to 
industries, workshops, factories and offices, 
from the fact that they are more valuable 
and easily let, frequently, in such situations, 


replace the dwelling-house. This is a process — 


that will be accelerated in the metropolis by 
the new building Act which came into force 
this year; for many examples of the class of 
house to which we refer are all front, and 
do not afford the rear space and facilities for 
the opening of windows into the external 
light which have now become obligatory in 
domestic habitations. This change from 
dwelling-house to workshop and office must, 
in the course of time, displace in certain 
centres a considerable number of the working 
classes. The proven unsuitability of the 
block system and this continuous displace- 
ment, to say nothing of the extra provision 
that the future will need, owing to excess of 
births over deaths, convert the erection of 
the small house into a pressing, if not im- 
perative, desideratum. There can be no 
question as to the popularity ot the small 
dwellings with the working classes. Inyesti- 
gation, such as Mr. Booth has conducted, and 
the experience of companies like the London 
Provident, place it beyond all doubt, 

It is, then, this small house which the 


working classes desire that Mr. Wrightson’s ~ 


Bill will enable them to purchase, It is a 
short measure of six sections, Under its 
provisions the local authority may borrow 
money from the Public Works Commissioners 
at not less than 3} per cent. to aid workmen, 
or any person whose income does not exceed 
£3 per week, to purchase the freehold or 


leasehold interest (the latter must have at — 


least 70 years to run), in the dwelling-house 
in which he resides or intends to reside. 
Advances, however, are not to be greater 
than an eighth of the rateable value of the 
district in which they occur, nor is any sum 
exceeding £150 to be advanced to any one 
workman, nor any sum to any one workman 
in respect of more than one dwelling- 
house. To this extent the Act is social- 
istic; but there is a provision in Section 3 
which clothes it with a contrary character. 
This provision calls upon the working man, 
as a condition of the advance, to contribute 
one-fourth of the purchase money, the whole 
of which must be repaid within 30 years 
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There are also provisions governing insur- 
ance, sale, sub-letting, overcrowding, and em- — 


ployment carried on in the house by the occu- 


pier. Failure tokeepup the repayments of the | 
money advanced invests the local authority | 
with the right to sell as it may deem desir- | 
able, and if the proceeds of such sale do not | 


cover the advance and attendant expenses, 
the balance unpaid is to be treated as a debt 
due to the local authority and is recoverable 
accordingly. It will be noticed that the pro- 
viso as to the length of the leasehold in- 
terest purchasable with the advance, excludes 
from the operation of the Bill a very large 
class of existing property. The effect of the 
Bill, as we have said, is of material interest 
for the builder. It will confront him with an 
extensive demand for a special kind of 
dwelling, somewhat similar to the freehold 
houses which are owned by American work- 
men, and which are so marked a feature out- 
side the towns and cities of the United States. 
Before it gets through the Legislature, Mr. 
Wrightson’s Bill will doubtless meet with a 
great deal of criticism, and in some particu- 
lars, such for instance, perhaps as the alloca- 
tion of the working expenses of the Act, 
may be amended ; but it will hardly encounter 
serious opposition. It has the approbation 
of all parties in the House of Commons; we 
have, in fact, the best of grounds for the 
assertion that, if not in this, at least early in 
next Parliament, be the party in power 
Liberal or Conservative, the Bill will either 
be adopted as a Government measure, or 
the Government will do what, for all practical 
purposes is the same thing, assist in its passage. 
Its becoming law will mean a wanted and 
widespread stimulus to the building trade, 
the relief of congested populations in big 
towns and cities, the attachment of the 
rural workman and his children to the 
country, and consequently the stoppage of 
their migration to the already overcrowded 
industrial centres. jAbove all, it will benefit 
or have the indirect tendency of benefitting, 
those poorer sections of the community who 
think, as Mr. Ruskin has terribly said, “ if 
there is a next world they will be damned, 
and, if there is not, they are damned already.” 


THE ROYAL UNITED SERVICE 
INSTITUTION. 


HE Royal 

United Ser- 
vice Institu- 
tion, it must 
be acknow- 
ledged, has 
had in its 
later years a rather 
chequered exis- 
tence, Founded in 
1831, when William 
IV. was king, and 
receiving its charter 
of incorporation in 
1860, at the hands 
of Queen Victoria, 
it has for along time 
past had its abode in 
two dull, dingy, and 
rapidly-decaying buildings—the entrance to 
which is shown in our initial letter—in what 
was formerly Whitehall yard, but is now 
dignified by the title of Horse Guards avenue. 
In 1871 the Crown gave the institution notice 
to quit premises which were ill-suited alike 
for the purposes of meeting and for the dis- 

lay of its unique collection of naval and mili- 
tary trophies. Thereafter the institution lived 
year after year under apprehension of evic- 
tion, and under deadly fear of having to seek 
something akin to Land League shelter for the 
warehousing of its service bric-a-brvac. A sense 
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of security was, however, restored when, at. 
the end of 1890, her Majesty paid the highest 


possible compliment to the work of the | 
institution by granting it the use of the | 


Banqueting Hall—all that is left of the once | 


famous Whitehall Palace—for museum pur- | 


poses. Bya strokeof goodfortune the council | 


were also able to secure a long lease of the 
site once occupied by Dover House stables, 


and adjoining the southern end of the Banquet- | 


ing Hall. Here they have erected as there 
future headquarters a building which, while 
in no sense an extension or continuation of 
the Banqueting Hall—for it was specifically 
directed that the latter was neither to bearchi- 
tecturally compromised nor _ structurally 


altered—has the advantage of being next | 
door to, and communicating with, this famous | 


and historic building. 
The new institution, designed by Messrs. 


Aston Webb and Ingress Bell, was opened by | 


the Prince of Wales last week. Constructed 


of brick, Portland stone, and granite, and fire- | 


proof throughout, the new building has its 
principal or western front towards Whitehall, 
but it has also an important eastern elevation 
towards Whitehall Gardens, on which the 
lecture theatre abuts. The latter, which is 
on the ground floor, is spacious and lofty, 
and will be capable of comfortably seating 


i 
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There is a passenger lift to the principal 
floors, to say nothing of “coffee”’ and coal 
lifts, while the electric light has been installed 
throughout. Altogether the new building is 
about as complete and as agreeable a con- 
trast to the institution’s former headquarters 
as could be conceived. Mr. W. S. Frith is 
responsible for the sculptured work, and the 
building itself was entrusted to Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co., who have carried out their 
work most satisfactorily. 

While the members of the Royal United 
Service Institution are to be specially con- 
gratulated upon their migration, the public 
will probably take no little interest in the 
event, since, coincident with it, they have, at 
a cost of sixpence, access every week-day, 
except Wednesdays, to innumerable naval 
and military treasures. Hitherto, it has been 
possible to view the institution’s museum by 
writing to the secretary for his permission, 
but in the crowded rooms of Whitehall yard 
a due appreciation of the closely - packed 
relics was all but impossible. Now, however, 
there has been a sifting of the wheat from 
the chaff, and all that is best and most valu- 
able in the vast store which the institution 
has accumulated has been remoyed to the 
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nearly 400 persons. The lectured, it is worth 
noting, are not to be staged at that pre- 
cipitous angle which scholastic fashion has 
hitherto favoured, and Alpine experience 
will no longer be an essential for obtaining 
a seat, as was the case at the old institution. 
On the main floor, which is on the level of 
the neighbouring Banqueting Hall, is a room 
intended for the use of the council, and other 
apartments which will be utilised for sec- 
tarial purposes. In the council room, as in 
other parts of the building, wood-carvings, 
which are reputed to have formed part 
of Whitehall Palace, have been appro- 
priately utilised. Tradition has it that 
when the palace was destroyed by fire 
Sir John Vanbrugh, famous as the archi- 
tect of Blenheim, rescued various tit-bits 
from the débvis, and employed them in the 
construction of a house on the site which the 
institution has lately quitted. On the first 
floor there is a large newspaper room, the 
length of the Whitehall frontage, and behind 
it and over the theatre, a handsome and well- 
lighted library, capable of accommodating 
about 30,000 books. Other floors furnish 
writing, reference, and topographical rooms. 


Banqueting Hall, there to be seen to the 
best advantage, In these circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that the preparation 
of the hall and its crypt, together with the 
new buildings, has cost the Council about 
£25,000, the public will hardly grudge the 
small charge levied for admission. Built by 
Inigo Jones, the Banqueting Hall itself isa 
structure worth more than the money to 
visit. Historically, its greatest claim, pro- 
bably, is that through one of its windows 
Charles I. was led forth to execution, and by 
a singular coincidence, yesterday’s private 
view was fixed on the anniversary of that 
event. Artistically, the feature of the building 
is its ceiling, which is embellished with the 
matchless work of Rubens. It is said that 
Van Dyck was to have executed a series of 
mural paintings for the hall, representing the 
ceremonies of the Order of the Garter, but 
the fact that this work was never carried out 
probably made it the more easy for George I. 
to convert the building into a Chapel Royal 
—a purpose which it served for many years. 
Some rrr ft. in length, and 554 ft. both in 
width and height, and possessing an excellent 
light, the hall makes an ideal museum, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLsBot House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
26th February, 1895. 


“ 7 know what it is to live in a collage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in- domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


Tue Council of the Association of Muni- 
cipal and County Engineers have just decided 
upon several provincial meetings. It is 
intended to pay a visit to Stockport on April 
27th, where an important sewerage scheme is 
now being carried out according to the plans 
and advice of Mr. A. M. Fowler, of Man- 
chester. Ihe main sewer is 7 ft. in diameter, 
and settling-tanks and 95 acres of land are 
provided for treating the sewage. The main 
sewer, which possesses the novel feature of 
crossing under the river no less than four 
times, is laid at a depth ranging from 30 ft. 
to 60 ft. Other interesting items on the 
programme will be the inspection of new 
steel and other bridges. May will be a busy 
month. The members will assemble at 
Brighton on May 4th, at Cardiffon May 11th, 
at Plymouth for two days’ visit to important 
works on May 17th and 18th, andin Man- 
chester on 25th of the same month, when the 
Thirlmere Waterworks will be inspected. 


Mempers of the Society of Architects 
assembled at St. James’s Hall on Tuesday 
night, under 
the chairman- 
ship of their 
president, Mr. 
E. J. Hamil- 
ton, who had 
the support of 
Sir Francis 
Jeune, Arch- 
deacon Farrar, 
Canon Browne 
Wir) Wy ke 
Bavliss, Mr. 
G. Candy, Mr. 
Atherley- 
JONES; 22. MLP., 
and Mr. Mon- 
tefiore (the 
secretary). 
According to 
the Chairman 
the growth of 
the Society 
had been re- 
markable in 
more senses 
than one, for 
its 500 mem- 
bers were scat- 
tered all over 
the globe. A high tribute to the profession 
fell from the Archdeacon of Westminster, 
who described architecture as the hand- 
maid of religion, for its greatest triumphs 
had been_wrought in the service of the 
Church, while architects worked hand-in- 
hand with the servants of religion. The 
postprandial oratory, however, was not 
wholly confined to this one subject, and 


MOSAIC FROM THE GREEK CHURCH, 
BAYSWATER, 


Professor Banister Fletcher, in proposing 
“The London County Council,” was not 
speaking architecturally when he deciared 
that the body in question would make London 
the first city in the world. Satisfaction was 
expressed that the Bill for the Registration 
of Architects which Mr. Atherley-Jones was 
promoting had been read in Parliament. 


Tue Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
Cathedral, and 'representatives of the Con- 
sistory of the French Protestant Church in 
the crypt, have at length come to an under- 
standing as to the removal of the French 
Church into the more lofty and lighter 
portion of the crypt, known as the Black 
Prince’s Chantry. The Consistory having 
accepted the amended plans for the fitting 
up of the chantry, the alterations will be 
forthwith carried out under the direction of 
Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., and will include 
the removal of a modern wall, which has long 
been regarded as a barbarism. 


MatpwELL Hat, Northamptonshire, the 
residence of Mr. Reginald B. Loder, was last 
week totally destroyed by fire. An estate 
workman was employed in nailing felt to the 
inside of the roof to keep out the cold and 
draughts. The man accidentally knocked 
over the candle with which he was working, 
the felt became ignited, and in a few minutes 
the flames had spread along the roof to half 
the house. Only three small rooms at the 
north-east corner of the building were saved 
from theflames. The house was built in 1637, 
and was restored by the late Sir Robert Loder 
in 1885. It was a three-storey building, and 
measured 150ft. by 120 ft. It was rich in 
oak panellings and carvings, all of which 
were destroyed. The furniture is damaged 
only by removal. The loss is between 
£15,000 and £20,000. 


Two sets of public baths are in course of 
erection at Leeds, from plans by Mr. Walter 
Hanstock, of Batley. At the baths in Kirk- 
stall road there are to be two main entrances, 
one to the first-class and the other to the 
second-class swimming bath. Between these 
entrance-doors is the office. Above the 
office is the manager's house, and to the rear 
the laundry. Twenty slipper-baths are to be 
provided, five of which will be set apart for 
ladies. All these different baths are arranged 
on one floor level. The size of the second- 
class bathroom is 8g ft. by 45 ft., with water 
level 75 ft. by 30 ft. On both sides and at the 
end of this large room is a spectators’ gallery, 
which will accommodate 200 or 300 people. 
Under the gallery are the dressing-boxes, 
which, when finished, will be divided from 
each other by slabs of polished slate. The 
bath has a concrete shell; the sides will be 
lined with white glazed bricks, and the floor 
with glazed white tiles, with the usual couple 
of black bands. The side of the room con- 
taining the first-class swimming bath is 73 ft. 
6 in. by 33 ft. 6in., with a water measure of 
63 ft. by 24 ft. Here there will only bea 
gallery on one side, underneath which will 
be the dressing-boxes, polished white marble 
slabs being used for the divisions. Both the 
rooms containing the swimming baths - will 
be lighted by windows at one end and by sky- 
lights. On the ground floor beneath all the 
bathrooms is a crypt, in which all the numer- 
ous water and steam pipes are exposed. 
Plaster and woodwork are avoided through- 
out the building, and thus the cost of repairs 
is reduced to the minimum. The external 
walls of the Kirkstall road building are faced 
with red pressed bricks. The Union street 
baths are built on exactly the same principle. 
The contracts in respect of the Kirkstall road 
baths amount to £6,982 12s. 4d.; this 
does not include the cost of the land. The 
total amount of the contracts in regard to the 


Union street baths is £6,686 16s. 1d. Both 
sets of baths will be opened in June next. 


THE modern stained glass window is de- 
scribed by Mr. Day as produced by painting 
on white (clear) glass in colours, and then 
firing them in—a process more appropriately 
termed enamelling. Its origin dates from 
the sixteenth century. The objection to it 


is that the painted colours have not the - 


strength or 
brilliancy of pot 
metal, and the 
enamel is. not 
lasting. Work 
of this class done 
in the seven- 
teenth century 
only remains in 
a state of ruin 
and _ shabbiness. 
The enamel is 
simply _ finely- 
powdered pot 
metal applied to 
the glass with a 
brush, and then 
fused into it. 
To make the 
fusion more 
ready, a flux of 
borax is mixed 
with the pow- 
dered pot metal, 
but this lessens 
the adhesive 
properties of « 
the enamel. 
Changes of tem- ¢..... 
perature cause 

the glass and enamel to expand and contract ; 
this they do at different rates, withthe result 
that the latter chips off. The old brown 
paint of the mediaeval artist was not of this 
character ; it was actually made to sink into 
the glass it adorned by intense heat, and re- 
mained there a part of the glass itself, not 
merely an adhesion to the surface. _ 
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THE Society of Arts announce an offer of 
(1) a prize of £20 or a gold medal for the 
best reproduction of a selected picture by a 
photogravure process. (2) A prize of £10 
and a silver medal for the best photographic 
negative of_a selected picture suitable for 
reproduction. by photogravure process. 
Applications for orders to photograph the — 
“selected picture ’—Mulready’s ‘“ Choosing 
the Wedding Gown,” at South Kensington 
Museum—must be made to the secretary 
before March 30th next. The plate on which 
the photos are to be taken must be 12 in. by 
10 in.,and the finished picture of the same size. 
The. competition is limited to British sub-— 
jects. Full particulars are givenin No. 2,204 
of the Society of Arts Fournal. 


On Jan. 4th, says Zhe Architect, Messrs. 
Hollams, Sons, Coward & Hawksley wrote to 


Mr. Alderman Vaughan Morgan, treasurer of 
Christ’s Hospital, on behalf of Sir H. W. ~ 


Peek, explaining that there appeared to be a 
general opinion that the proposed remoyal 
to Horsham was undesirable, and offering the 
hospital 100 acres of well-timbered land at 
Wimbledon, with a frontage of about two- 
thirds of a mile on Wimbledon Common, on 
moderate terms. They added that Sir Henry 
Peek would be willing to entertain a pro- 
posal for payment of a considerable portion 
of the purchase money by way of permanent 
rent-charge, and that he was actuated rather 
by a desire to benefit the charity than to dis- 
pose of the property, which was obviously 
suitable for immediate building operations. 
To this Mr. R. L. Franks, clerk of Christ’s 
Hospital, replied on January 9th, stating that 
the offer had been submitted to the Council 


of Almoners, and that he had been directed 
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to decline it. Messrs. Hollams, Sons, Coward 
& Hawksley wrote to Mr. Franks on January 
18th, complaining that no reason had been 
given for declining the offer, and adding that 
Sir H. W. Peek was prepared to sell the 
property at Wimbledon at the same amount 
per acre as was paid by the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, with the sanction of the Charity Com- 
missioners, for the site of St. Paul’s School 
at Hammersmith, and that he would, although 
he felt it to be a very undesirable property, 
relieve the charity of the property at Horsham 
for such sum as valuers mutually appointed, 
or their, umpire, might fix as the value. 
He would also, subject to deduction of the 
value of the Horsham property to be thus 
acquired by him, accept payment of the whole 
of his purchase money by way of perpetual 
rent-charge, following the precedent sanc- 
tion by Parliament for compensation to Lord 
Spencer from the inhabitants of Wimbledon. 
The firm added that this course would enable 
Christ’s Hospital at once to agree with St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in respect of a sub- 
stantial portion of the Newgate Street site, 
payment for which would provide funds for 
the requisite new buildings for the school, 
and, in the meantime, there would be two 
large houses in which part of the work could 
temporarily be carried on. To this Mr. Franks 
replied on February 6th, stating that the 
letter had been read to the Council of 
Almoners, and he was instructed to reply 
that the Council, having unanimously decided 
to build the schools at Horsham, could not 
re-open the question. Sir Henry Peek, in 
another letter, says that he still hopes for the 
sake of the future of the school that a better 
site than Horsham may be obtained, and that 
he cannot understand the inertness of the 
Charity Commissioners in the matter. 


WE have had the pleasure of a visit from 
Mr. Arthur G. Walker, the artist of the 
mosaics, in the dome of the Greek Church 
at Bayswater, and whose very clever work 
has been represented in our two pre- 


MR. WALKER IN HIS STUDIO. 


ceding issues, and is completed in the present 
one, by means of the half tone blocks made 
from photographs of the actual mosaic panels. 
Mr. Walker has explained to us the condi- 
~tions under which he obtained the commis- 
sion for this work—conditions, which, in- 
variably lead to the wrong man getting the 
praise for work he never did. It appears that 


Mr. Mecenero was “merely” the contractor 
for the mosaic work, and obtained the con- 
tract on the merits of a sketch which Mr. 
Walker made for him. Mr. Walker was 
straightway commissioned by Mr. Mecenero 
to prepare the designs, and how, under such 
conditions, such good work has resulted is 
to us a conundrum. On this page is a 
picture of Mr. Walker in his studio, engaged 
upon the cartoon of our Lord, which forms 
the centre feature of the scheme. 


ON Saturday Lincoln’s Inn Fields reverted 
to the public for all time, thanks to the exer- 
tions of the County Council. How the 
pleasaunce was filched from the general com- 
munity and passed into private hands is one 
of those mysteries which nobody has ever 
been able to find out. But it did; and for 
long years—at a time, too, when it was per- 
haps, even more wanted than it is now—it 
remained closed to all but a select few. 
Henceforth it will be free to the world. 
The Square forms part of some 20 acres of 
meadows which were turned into a building 
estate in the year 1657, and what were for- 
merly the mansions of Prime Ministers, Lord 
Chancellors, and nobility of every degree, are 
now split up into innumerable chambers and 
offices. Major Sexby, the chief officer of the 
Parks Department has, in accordance with 
his usual custom, prepared an admirable 
history of the Gardens. The chronicles 
show that in the early times the Fields were 
the scene of many executions, and that even 
now the Square teems with buildings of his- 
toric interest. -On the east side of the 
Square is an approach from Chancery Lane, 
the gateway of which bears the date of 1518. 
Over this red-brick porta] Oliver Cromwell 
lived for some time, and tradition relates that 
Ben Johnson worked as acommon bricklayer 
in the erection of the adjoining wall about 
1617. Milton, it is stated, moved, in 1645, from 
Barbican to a smaller house in Holborn, 
which opened backwards into Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. The list of names which have made 

the Square famous is a lengthy 
-one, and includes several Lord 
Chancellors, Chief Justices, and 
Sir William Blackstone among 
the legal world, the celebrated 
Duchess of Marlborough, John 
Locke and William Pitt. Nell 
Gwynne lodged in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields when her first son was 
born. 


THE inn itself derived its name 
from Harry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
in the time of Edward I.: and be- 
fore him there was a monastery of 
the Order of Black Friars here 
near to “Oldbourne,”’ which is 
Holborn. The ancient name of 
the spot was “ Fickets Field,” and 
in 1657 it was divided into two 
parts—that on the east called 
“Cup Field,” ‘and that on the 
west called “Purse Field.” Quar- 
rels were always taking place as 
to the rightof entry and of pleasure, 
but the lawyers stuck to their 
rights on behalf of “the clerks of 
the Chancery, apprentices, students 
of the law, and citizens of London.” 
One Roger Leget tried to drive 
these classes out of the space 
with “iron engines called cal- 
trappes, privily laid and hid about.” 
This is an implement consisting 
of a ball of iron or wood, with iron spikes 
stuck in it, justly called “the develish cal- 
throp”; and things must have gone pretty 
far when the Fields were strewn with these 
amiable inventions. The nefarious Roger, 
however, was sent to the prison of the Fleet, 
‘there to expect the King’s grace,” which he 


| doubtless afterwards got pretty hot; and 


being once well walled in with fair mansions 
and offices, the “Cup Field” and “Purse Field” 
were brought at last into “such sweetnesse, 
uniformitie, and comelinesse as they could 
possess” by no less a person than Inigo Jones. 
It was said that 
the famous arc- 
hitect, in laying 
out the square, 
gave it the pre- 
cise area of the 
basen ofithie 
Great Pyramid 
of Egypt, but 
this is a mistake. 
However, with- 
out any such fan- 
ciful measure- 
ment, the spot 
bristles with in- 
terest. .An*old 
rag-and-bone 
shop at the 
south west cor- 
ner, pointed out 
as the veritable 
Old Curiosity 
Shop of Charles 
Dickens, links 
it, as it were, 
to modern ro- 
mance. By 
many a memory 
it belongs im- 
plicitly to British history. The fourteen 
conspirators who plotted to assassinate Queen 
Elizabeth and set free Mary Queen of Scots 
were executed here. It was known as the 
Babington Plot, and they were all “ hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on a scaffold of timber 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” In 1683 Lord 
William Russell was executed here on the 
charge of being concerned in the Rye House 
Plot. Later on the place became a haunt of 
mendicantsand bad characters, who asked alms 
by day and robbed at night. The “ Mumpers.” 
and “ Rufflers” of Lincoln’s Inn Fields were, 
indeed, only too well-known, and Gay, in his 
“ Trivia,’ warns the citizens against passing 
here by night. At this time the grounds lay 
open, but in 1733 a boy exercising a horse 
rode over the Master of the Rolls, and the 
Law vindicated its dignity by getting a rate 
levied and putting up the iron railings which 
have since too effectually made the green 
precinct a forbidden paradise to the children 
of the neighbourhood. 


MOSAIC FROM THE GREEK CHURCH 
BAYSWATER, 


For some time past the question of 
strengthening their organisation has been 
under the consideration of several of the 
leading Master Tradesmen Associations in 
the larger cities and towns in the country. 
The movement had its origin with the 
Edinburgh Master Builders’ Association, 
who proposed that the various employers’ 
organisations throughout the country should 
be affiliated much after the manner of the 
existing operatives’ societies. With the 
object of bringing the proposal under the 
notice of employers in Dundee a deputation 
consisting of the president, vice-president 
and another member of the Edinburgh Asso- 
ciation visited the city the other day and 
met the members of the Dundee Builders’ 
Association, which is composed of masons, 
joiners and plumbers. ‘They fully explained 
their proposals, and afterwards, says the 
Dundee Advertiser, an interchange of opinion 
took place. It was then decided that a 
special meeting of the Dundee Asscciation 
should be held to consider the matter. This 
meeting was held in Mathers’s Hotel. There 
was a large attendance, and Mr. Thomas C. 
Stocks, the president, occupied the chair. 
General sympathy was expressed with the 
proposal of the Edinburgh Association, and 
the meeting decided to give it their warm 
support. In accordance with this resolution, 
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the following deputation was appointed to 
attend a meeting of representatives of 
Master Associations to be held in Glasgow 
shortly, when steps ate to be taken to form 
an organisation on the lines indicated : 
Messrs. T. C. Stocks, J. B. Hay, Thomas 
Macaulay, William Bennett, D. P. How and 
Thomas Craig. Mr. W. Farquharson was 
also elected to attend the meeting as repre- 
senting the master plumbers, and it was 
further agreed to ask the master plasterers 
to send a delegate. The proposal to have a 
forty-eight hours’ week, which is at present 
agitating trade circles in the Metropolis, was 
also under consideration. It was decided 
unanimously to resist the move- 
ment, the Association being of 
opinion that it was in the in- 
terests of the public, as well as of 
those more directly concerned, 
that the fifty-one hours’ week 
should be maintained. 


PetwortH House is one of 
the most interesting country seats 
that can be found in the South of 
England. Standing in the midst 
of an undulating and well wooded 
park, fourteen miles in circum- 
ference, it occupies the site for an 
ancient castle, built in the reign 
of Henry I. For five centuries 
it was in the possession of the 
Percy’s, Earls of Northumberland, 
the heroine of that tragic episode, 
in which her second husband, 
Tom Thyne, of Longleat, was 
murdered by Count Kénigsmark 
at the corner of the Haymarket. 
The far from disconsolate widow, 
three months later, married the 
“Proud Duke of Somerset,” who 
raised the greater part of the vast 
edifice that now looks over the 
Sussex Weald. The only child of 
this union, a daughter, carried 
the mansion and the estates into 
the Wyndham family, of which 
the Earls of Egremont were for 
about a century the distinguished 
heads. On the death of the 
fourth and last Earl, in 1843, the 
property was left to the present 
Lord Leconfield’s father, Mr. 
George Wyndham, who was raised 
to the peerage. Petworth is fam- 
ous for the magnificent paintings 
that line )all its stately chambers, 
and illustrate every period and 
school of art from Andrea del 
Sarto and Van Eyck to Turner and 
Leslie Grinling Gibbons adorned 
the dining hall with his choicest 
carved work, and the great stair- 
case was decorated in the most 
approved style of the eighteenth 
century by the Frenchman, La- 
guerre. Royal visitors in plenty 
have been entertained in_ this 
noble dwelling, but not the least 
remarkable party was that which 
met here in 1814, and included 
the Prince Regent, the Czar, the 
King of Prussia and other illus- 
trious allies. 


WE are sorry that at present we cannot 
continue our remarks upon Professor 
Aitchison’s lectures to the Students of the 
Royal Academy. It appears that the copy- 
right of these lectures—at any rate, we are 
told so—is the property of Zre Builder, from 
which we took the substance of the lectures. 
We are led to believe that this copyright 
has been purchased, but it is our intention 
of offering an advanced price over our con- 
temporary, if by that means the copyright 
can be destroyed, and the lectures thrown 
broadcast over the land for the benefit of all. 
We are requested by our contemporary, 


ST. 


whose position as the leading professional 
journal has been most seriously shattered 
by our wonderful success, and who, no doubt, 
has been clever enough to acknowledge it, 
to admit, that the resumé of the Institute 
papers published in our last number was 
taken from its pages, and we, in the best 
possible good nature, make the admission. 


CONCERNING FANS. 


HE fan is not made to say much in 
England. It says far more in Spain, 
and as an instrument of conversation 

is second only to the tongue, and, perhaps, 
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superior to the eyes. But it is in Japan that 
the fan has attained its highest development 
as an accessory of life and an essential of 
civilisation. 
serious object than it isin Europe. Since 
the sixth century it has been a part of the 
national costume. Formerly, every fan 
belonging to every rank had its meaning, 
and was used in a particular way, according 
toa strict code of etiquette. The flat fan 
had various shapes. The one familiar to us, 
the folding fan, or agi, is said to have taken 
its shape from the sacred cone of Fusiyama. 
Certainly, the agi were formerly used as 


Court fans, and were hung with silken 


There the fan isa much more | 


flowers, and every great family had its 
peculiar flower and hue, so that the fan really 
served the purpose of the armorial coats of 
Europe. The fan, too, had its place in war. 
The war fan, invented in the eleventh 
century, was made of iron and leather—no 
coquette’s toy this—and was carried by the 
commander, perhaps partially as a shield and 
partly for signaling. Folding fans served the 
purpose of ensigns. Naturally, the fan held 
a conspicuous place in the religious cere- 
monies, and the mita agi, the giant fan, was 
carried in processions in honour of the sun 
goddess. The fan has its place in religious 
exercises still. Preachers accentuate their 
points by sharply opening and 
shutting their fans. We have 
heard of the lily-white cambric 
handkerchief being effectively 
used for a similar purpose by 
English divines of the earlier half 
yf the century. But the hand- 
kerchief has given way to the 
embroidered stole now. Art is 
employed on fans in Europe, but 
in Japan they are made _ the 
medium of literature also. There 
are album fans on which poems 
are written, and many an old 
legend is perpetuated pictorially 
on them. Japan is becoming 
scientific and utilitarian, so it is 
not surprising that of late, fans 
have been made to disseminate 
knowledge by having maps of the 
provinces engraved on their sur- 
faces. These fans are probably 
used by Government function- 
aries, and most likely in the 
schools. For all classes have fans 
peculiar to themselves, dancers, 
jugglers, children, even dolls. 
The tea fan was formerly used 
as a tray for handing cake. An- 
other domestic fan, of a humbler 
sort, is the strong flat paper one 
used as a bellows tor the kitchen 
fire of charcoal. There is a water 
fan made of bamboo, to be dipped 
in water for the sake of coolness. 
There is the revolving white 
fan, which whirls around its stick ; 
and there is a wicked fan whose 
case contains a dagger. The fan 
punctuates Japanese life in all its 
stages. It is, indeed, looked 
upon as the emblem of life 
The rivet is the start, and the 
spreading surface the diverse 
paths widening out into futurity. 


Messrs. Denny, Mott & Dick- 
son, of 165, Fenchurch Street, 
London, teak and general timber 
‘mporters and merchants, have 
opened a branch house at Queen’s 
Buildings, 11 Dale Street, Liver-_ 
pool, under the management of Mr. 
Charles Temple Greene. 


Tue old hall at Whiteley, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is about to be 
converted into a hotel, and the 
estate, with the exception of five 
acres surrounding the mansion, will 
be converted into building sites. 


New shops have just been built on the west 
side of Briggate, Leeds, from designs by Mr. 
E. J. Dodgshun, of that city. The buildings 
are three stories in height, and Elizabethan in 
style, the facades above the shop level being of 
stone and terra-cotta. 


Tue Board of Works has obtained posses- 
sion of nearly all the property adjoining 
Westminster Abbey on the site desired by 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre for a mortuary annexe to 
the cathedral. There remain two houses, one 
with a lease of twelve months to run, the other 
still for ten years in the occupation of the 
tenant. The work of demolition will shortly 
commence. 
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ST. PETER’S, EATON SQUARE, AND 
SIR ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, A.R.A. 


N the descriptive sketch of Sir Arthur 
Blomfield’s career, in our first issue, we 
specially remarked upon his enlarge- 

ment and adornment of St. Peter’s, which we 
characterised, and which we are happy to 
characterise again, as a splendid piece of 
work. There are those, however, who differ 
with us, and one of our correspondents 
addressed to us a criticism which was so 
trenchant that—although from the nature of 
the communication we are compelled to 
withhold the writer’s name—we felt com- 
pelled to put it into type, and to invite 
Sir Arthur Blomfield to reply to it, not in 
the nature of an anonymous criti- 
cism, which of course it was not, 
but by way of explaining away a 
contention which is not peculiar 
to the gentleman who addressed 
us, The criticism which we for- 
warded to Sir Arthur Blomfield 
was the following :— 


“ Str A. BLOMFIELD has done, 
no doubt, and is doing, very fine 
work. But surely his work at 
St. Peter’s, Eaton Square, is to be 
blamed rather than praised. I 
mean that to praise the inferior 
work of an able man does so much 
harm. Sir A. W. Blomfield’s 
treatment of St. Peter’s seems to 
me a mistake from the beginning. 
A fine Classic portico—and the 
style all through of the original 
church utterly opposed in feeling 
to Gothic—it was a great mistake, 
and a failure, to graft on it any 
sort of type of Gothic. Money 
there was without stint. There 
was a fine opportunity to show 
how a great Classic temple might 
be a Christian church. There is 
no dignity, and little, it any, 
artistic effect in what Sir Arthur 
has done here. Any inspection 
of the church, inside or out— 
especially inside—makes me 
sorry. The re-casting Architect 
has missed his way, and has 
missed his chance. My own 
feelings—with all my admiration 
for Sir A. W. Blomfield’s success- 
ful work—is that St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, only brings him 
disgrace. In the interests of Art, 
the recasting of St. Peter’s should 
have been condemned.” 

And this is Sir Arthur Blom- 
field’s vindication of his work :— 


To the Editor of “ THE BUILDERS: 
JOURNAL.” 
February 21st, 1895. 
Dear Sir,—I am much obliged 
to you for so courteously letting 
me see the anonymous criticism 
which you sent me on my work 
at St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. So 
far as the writer bases his remarks 


matters of fact, it is evident that either his 
memory is defective or he never saw the 
interior of the church before the alterations. 
It was simply a vast square room, with 
galleries (which had to be preserved), round 
three sides, and a shallow rectangular recess 
for the altar on the fourth. There was 
nothing to suggest style or treatment, except 
the round-headed windows, which I ventured 
to think entirely out of character with the 
architecture of the portico. 

My work was not done at hap-hazard, or 
without long and anxious thought and much 
consultation with those who had the best 
interests of the church at heart, and now, 
after the lapse of more than twenty years, I 
see nothing in the general scheme that my 


on questions of taste and archi- 
tectural propriety there is nothing 
to be said; arguments on such 
matters are notoriously useless. My comfort 
must be that, if there are many people who 
condemn my work, there are plenty of others, 
including (I am glad to know) many entitled 
to speak with authority on questions of Art, 
who take a diametrically opposite view. It 
is also gratifying to me to know that some 
years’ later my friend, Mr. G. E. Street, 
treated the Guards’ Chapel, in Birdcage 
Walk, in precisely the same spirit, though I 
need hardly say with far greater skill and 
knowledge than I could pretend to, and (I 
may add), with far eel Se means than I had 
for a much larger work. 

When, however, the writer comes to 
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maturer judgment condemns or that I could 
wish to see altered. If that avowal brings 
me “disgrace”’ I must try to bear it in public 
with that equanimity which the writer of the 
criticism no doubt feels in pronouncing judg- 
ment anonymously. 


Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR W. BLOMFIELD. 


[In a private letter to us Sir Arthur says that 
in matters of taste ‘“disgrace’’ is rather too 
strong a word to use, and most undoubtedly 
And it is also a very foolish word to 
use.—ED. ] 


it is. 


SAWDUST. 


WitTH a view to consider the position as to 
the question of the northern approach to the 
Tower Bridge, the Whitechapel Board of 
Works is convening a conference of the neigh- 
bouring local authorities. 


Tue Nottingham Town Council have decided 
to purchase 1g acres of land as a recreation 
ground for the Meadows district, to replace the 
Queen's Walk Ground taken for the purposes of 
the new M. S. and L. Railway. The land forms 
part of the Clifton estate, and its cost is esti- 
mated at £18,000, with another £2,000 required 
for levelling and laying out. 


Tue Salford Corporation has decided to 
apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to borrow £7,000 to complete the pur- 
chase of the remaining properties 
under the housing of the working 
class scheme. There are borrowing 
powers to the extent of £63,373, of 
which £14,000 is still unexpended. 


THE restoration of the parish 
church of St. Mary, Shrewsbury, 
the nave of which was partially 
destroyed during a gale on Feb. 
roth, 1894, when the upper portion 
of the slender spire was blown 
down, is making good progress. 
The spire has been restored, and 
the contractors, Messrs. W. Bowd- 
ler & Co., of Shrewsbury, have 
rebuilt the walls of the clerestory 
with new windows, and have 
finished the reconstruction of the 
roof, which is an exact counterpart 
of the old one, and, indeed, made 
up in great part of the old timbers. 
The lead covering is completed, and 
in the inside the scaffolding has 
been removed. The workmen are 
now engaged clearing out the debris 
and rubbish that had accumulated. 
The church will be reopened at 
Easter, the only part of the interior 
remaining to be dealt with being 
the floor and the seating. 


Mr. W. Durrant has been 
appointed surveyor to the Chertsey 
Rural District Council at a salary 
of £200 per annum, 


Tue Doncaster Corporation has 
accepted the the tender of Messrs. 
Arnold & Sons, at £505, for the 
new telegraph offices at the race 
common. 


Messrs. W. S. Hate and J. C. 
Murray have been elected asso- 
ciates of the Royal Society of 
Painter-Etchers. 


THE Halifax Town Council has 
under consideration the purchase 
of the old infirmary and Assembly 
Rooms, in Harrison Road, for new 
police offices and cells. The price 
for land and buildings as they 
stand, the whole comprising an area 
of 4,250 square yards, is £7,000. 
If the purchase is ratified by the 
Corporation, an outlay of from 
£15,000 to £20,000 will be entailed 
in the demolition of a large part 
of the present premises and their 
reconstruction to suit the require- 
ments. The additional provision 
of a court and magistrates’ and 
clerks’ offices will also probably be 
made. 


THE Bath Town Council have resolved that 
in future all plans and elevations of new build- 
ings submitted to the Corporate Property Com- 
mittee for their approval shall show in outline 
the elevations of the buildings on each side, the 
frontage line of the adjoining property, with all 
projections beyond that line, and the nature 
and description of the materials of which the 
building or buildings are proposed to be con- 
structed. 

THe Town Council of Harrogate has re- 
solved that a portion of the Stray, known as 
Prospect Hill, should be laid out in accordance 
with the plans presented by the surveyor at a 
cost of £1.530, the large scheme, costing 
£3,500 not being approved. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any 
suitable matter submitted to him, and 
will return all MSS. when stamps are 
sent to pay postage. 

Tue Epiror does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of Cor- 
respondents, whose communications 
should be brief and plainly written on 
one side of the paper. 

The Burt_pErRs’ JOURNAL goes to press 
on Monday at .6 p.m. All matter must 
reach the Editor by the first post on 
Friday morning to ensure its treatment 
in the current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for rree post Subscription 
to any part of the United Kingdom is 
Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. Subscribers in London or the 
Suburbs receive their copies by the first 
post delivery on the day of publication. 


Advertising. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Per line (about 10 words), Sixpence. 
Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
APPRENTICESHIPS, TRADE AND 
GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four lines (about 40 words), Three 
Shillings. 
Each additional line, Sixpence. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 
is absolutely necessary. 

The charge for Paragraph Advertise- 
ments on the Front Page is Fifteen Shil- 
lings an inch, single-column. Minimum 
charge, Five Shillings. Paragraph Ad- 
vertisements on ordinary page, single 
column, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
per inch. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ON 
ORDINARY PAGES. 


Per Page, Single Insertion, Right Guineas. 


Discounts for series on application to 
the Manager, who will make Special 
Contracts for Announcements on Back 
and Leader Pages and positions facing 
matter. 


Notice.—Advertisements for current 
week’s issue are received up to last post 
on Saturday. Alterations in standing 
Advertisements must be made before 
6 p.m. on Fridays. 


Advertisers in THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
may have their replies addressed to the 
Manager’s Office, free of charge, and 
may, have them forwarded if addressed 
envelopes sufficiently stamped are sent. 


Reading Cases, lettered in gold, may 
_be had from the Manager. Price, One 
Shilling. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
-. Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
2 E Strand, W.C. 


Avr a meeting of the Harwich School Board 
ou Thursday, Mr. J. Start, F.S.1., architect, of 
Colchester, Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich, was 
instructed: to prepare plans of schools for 450 
children on the main road and for 350 children 
on the Bathside, both to be built on the ground 
floor,; with covered playgrounds, lavatories, 
&c.. in the -basement. The sites for these 
schools have very bad bottoms, and will there- 
fore necessitate piling and planking. The 
clerk was also instructed to advertise for 
tenders for the Lower Dovercourt schools 
according to plans prepared by the same 
architect: 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 3. 
Mr. ASTON WEBB. 


SONG years ago, in memory’s 
| fancy calendar, the exciting 
moments of your life when 
first your name, with half the 
alphabet after it, appeared 
upon areal brass plate on a real 
front door, are vivid yet. And what hopes 
and aspirations crowded the back room on 
the second floor, and how beautiful was the 
conception of the colleges you were going 
to study, just to get your hand in, for the 
works which were going to crowd upon you 
almost before you had time to pin your 
Whatman to your Stanley drawing board. 
Those things have passed, the aspirations and 
the conceptions—but standing in Mr. Aston 
Webb’s fine room in Queen 
Anne’s Gate, turning over 
the portfolios of drawings 
for Christ’s Hospital Build- 
ings at Horsham, it wanted 
an effort to realise that this 
was not some other man 
conceiving a fairy structure, 
beautiful in parts and grand 
in whole, which, like the 
structures of the kingdom 
of Hope, fade away the 
moment you come to love 
and to admire them. It 
was no such dream, but 
the beauty of a reality 
which comes to one man in 
a century, and, perhaps, 
when he least expects it. 
Mr. Aston Webb is just 
entering that expansive 
period known as the prime 
of life, and, therefore, it is 
not difficult for him to 
remember the five years he 
spent as an aspiring pupil 
with Messrs. Banks & 
Barry, five years of almost 
incessant classic work, 
bringing its usual reversal 
of feeling the moment the 
five years’ toil was ended. 
For twelve months Mr. 
Webb travelled through 
Europe, doing the usual 
places, making the usual 
sketches, saturating his 
brain with the usual 
studies. In 1873, on his return, he was the 
Pugin student; for the next nine years nothing 
disturbed the usual tenor of his way 
towards the Presidency of the Architectural 
Association—which always seems the first 
official stepping stone in the career of an 
eminent member of the profession—in 1882. 
The world, about this time, became thorough- 
ly acquainted with the work of the coming 
man. His mind had already matured upon 
a method which had charm and subtlety and 
piquancy of effect without the laborious 
feeling which characterises the work of 
“picturesque” designers. His work was 
minute—it is‘minute to this day—in general 
handling, there is nothing broad and fierce 
about it, it is insinuating rather than strik- 
ing, and the more one looks at a specimen 
of it the more this fact develops itself. 


‘Perhaps it was from his father—a not al- 


together unknown -painter and engraver— 
that this faculty sprung. In 1889, Aston 
Webb became honorary secretary of the 
R.1.B.A., a post where much tact and busi- 


ness delicacy is necessary, and he retained 
the position until 1892. ‘Two years’ later he 

ecame Vice-President. The first great for- 
tune, however, that came to him was the 
day on which the designs he had prepared for 
the Admiralty and War Offices, in conjunction 
with that supremely clever draughtsman Mr. 
Ingress Bell, were selected as entitling the 
authors to enter the final competition. That 
in that final competition the work of these two 
men warranted the intense praise of many able 
critics is common knowledge, and that the 
execution of their matured designs would 
have added a noble monument to the public 
buildings of Europe is an acknowledged fact. 
The good fortune that came to Messrs. Webb 
and Bell over this work cemented their 
collaboration, and since then, most of the 
public work entered upon has been in con- 
junction with each other. The Victoria 
Courts, at Birmingham, gained in open com- 
petition was a very fine work, so fine, indeed, 
that when the new Police Offices were to be 
erected on an adjoining site, it was the 


architects of Birmingham who, in a body, ~ 


petitioned the authorities to commission 
Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell to 
carry out the work. Upon this, other honours 


came thick and fast. 
having been strained into action for the com- 
pletion of South Kensington Museum, invited 
Mr. Webb and two other architects to prepare 
designs, and Mr. Waterhouse, the assessor, 
selected the work of Mr. Webb as the most 


The Government, 


satisfactory of the three. Over the fireplace 
in his room in Queen Anne’s Gate, the 
perspective of this fine work rests peacefully 
behind its guardian glass, smilingly waiting 
the advent of a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who has a heart above estimates and the im- 
perious demands of a devastating army and 
navy. The work itself has quite an Eastern 
flavour about it, stimulated by the nature of 
the exhibits it will house, and is the most 
ambitious design Mr. Webb has personally 
conceived ; and perhaps the finest praise you 
can offer to it—in its present paper condition 
is that in execution it will rival very 
closely that magnificent pile, the Natural 
History Museum, which Mr. Waterhouse 


himself gave us on the other side of the road. . 


The Metropolitan Assurance. Offices, in 


An Interesting Announcement to Architectural Students appears on page 48 
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very charming style it 
is. Like most modern 
English work, it has 
the Renaissance as its 
starting point, im- 
pressed with the same 
influences which have 
created an’ Ernest 
George and a Norman 
Shaw, and although, 
as yet, Aston. Webb 
has not quite arrived 
at the perfection of 
these two wonderful 
artists, he has un- 
doubtedly surpassed 
them in the wider 
range of method which 
he is able to adopt. 
No more striking in- 
stance of this will be 
found than in the 
Horsham Schools, and 
the completion of the 
South Kensington 
Museum, which is 
entirely his own and 
quite a _ revelation. 
Some there are who 
consider Mr. Belcher’s 
design for this latter 
scheme the most won- 
derful piece of architec 
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PEVEREY.—ASTON WEBB, ARCHITECT. 


Moorgate Street—the entrance of which 
is illustrated in the present ‘issue—was 
carried out by Mr. Webb and Mr. Bell, as 
was also the United Service Institution, in 
Whitehall. But, above and beyond all else 
must be put the magnificent: scheme which 
these two men offered successfully in com- 
petition for the new schools of Christ 
Hospital, at Horsham, a scheme you will 
have delight in fully describing when the 
drawings are amended from their competitive 
state. Of domestic work, Mr. Aston Webb 
has done much and done it beautifully. His 
largest house is Peverey, the delightful seat 
of Sir Offley Wakeman, a man of much 
artistic taste and refinement ; and everybody 
knows of the restoration work at St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Church, which is still leisurely 
proceeding ; and of the new Church of the 
French Protestants, in Soho Square. St. 
George’s, at Worcester, is now in course of 
erection ; and Mr. Webb has large works 
maturing towards completion in Stafford, 
Liverpool, Burton, Monmouthshire and 
Sussex. 

For at least 20 years, Aston Webb has 
devoted a great deal of his time to the two 
professional societies, and perhaps it is to his 
belief and hard work in the Architectural 
Association that much of his suceess is due. 
He has, more than any other man, got nearer 
toa matured nineteenth century style, and a 


to do. 


tural skili of the last 
quarter of a century, 
but with that we have 
at this moment nothing 


Although Aston 
Webb lives in Lad- 
broke Square, in a 
house he has altered 
to his own liking, his 
practice takes him a 
deal into the country, 
and that to him is a 
delight. Above the 
medium height, slim 
of construction, and 
not particularly robust 
in appearance, Aston 
Webb possesses a 
fiendish love of work 
which he has the 
faculty. of impressing 
upon those about him. 
No man takes greater 
pains than he does, 
no man insists more 
implacably upon his 
desires, no man pos- 
sesses the power of 
conception more forci- 
bly than he possesses 
it. In the next ten 


years much undoubtedly will happen in the 
camps of architecture; and it will surprise 
no one to hear that Aston Webb, one of these 
fine mornings, will find himself wending his 
way towards acertain spot in Piccadilly, where 
we are taught to believe—and where we do 
believe—tests all that is most beautiful and 
most refined in English Art. 


FiuateE is the name applied to a liquid used 
for hardening and weatherproofing building 
stones and similar materials, chalky and not 
chalky. Crystals of fluate of magnesia are 
dissolved in water, and a brush is used to apply 
it. The cost for dressing Bath or Portland 
stone is stated by the Bath Stone Firms, 
Limited, Abbey Yard, Bath, to be 1d. for each 
square foot. 


Tue Wakefield City Council has decided to 
engage Mr. R. Hammond as electrical engineer, 
and to apply for powers to expend £20,000 in 
carrying out the first instalment of the proposed 
electric lighting works for the city. 


Tue Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners have 
resolved to provide additional shed accommoda- 
tion on both sides of the docks, and a new steel 
swing-bridge, with double line of rails, to take 
the place of Regent Bridge, which at present 
crosses the east end of the upper dock. The 
work will be carried out by instalments. The 
estimated cost of the new sheds is upwards of 
£33,000, and that of the bridge £13,400 
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A CHAT WITH THE PRESIDENT 


OF THE 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HERE is one very noticeable feature of 
the Presidency of the Architectural 
Association—it seems to confer upon 

its upholder a sweet and happy disposition, 
like unto that of the man who spends his 
day amid the green fields of an earthly para- 
dise, and his night coquetting with the fairies 
of an architectural heaven. Just cast your 
memory back over the presidential list for 
five, or ten, or fifteen years, and you will call 
to mind as fine and jolly a set of earnest men 
as ever yolked themselves to a position which 
is one unending spell of good, sound, honest 
hardwork, from the moment thcy are elected 
until they assist their successor to mount the 
presidential dais in Conduit Street. You 
must not play pranks with any of the execu- 
tive fellows of the A.A., there is a round 
dozen who can use their fists as well as their 
pencils, and they are all at fighting weight in 
case any luckless individual should fall toul 
of their good intentions. They keep a 
journal too, do these enterprising young 
men, and they have been known to say some 
very nasty truths before now in the columns 
of the A.A. Notes. v 
THe Bur_pers’ JouURNAL—in the speci- 
men number issued for commercial purposes 
in December last—contained a_ pertinent 
criticism on the inaugural address of the 
President of the Architectural Association. 
It was not considered that Mr. Mountford 
had done justice to his opportunity, and we 
said so plainly, frankly, and without fear. 
With men like E. W. Mountford—there is 
nothing of the insipient, long-locked, sallow 
cheeked pessimist about the President—a 
criticism is always safe, because they know 
the world, and can take a facer with the same 
equanimity as they can give one. Nothing 
came of our criticism—except a half-hearted 
protest on one point from a very prominent 
Committeeman of the Association—until the 
other day when Mr. Mountford himself 
inquired why it was “not wise to invest the 
transactions of the Association with too 
much importance.” When this thunderbolt 
dropped upon the editorial table in Talbot 
House, there was a bit of a consternation. 
Visions of more Chancery Orders took our 
breath away, and before we regained it, we 
thought we heard the tramp of the twelve 
light-weights coming down the corridor. 
As at present we only muster nine men and 
a boy, and the Editor himself—owing to 
events which need not be mentioned—is 
suffering from a serious attack of nervous 


debility, we could have offered but a poor _ 


resistance to overwhelming numbers, and, 
so, whilst everybody barricaded themselves 
in their rooms, one of the number ventured 
out to discover the President of the Asso- 
ciation himself, and to appease him, before 
he commenced to do any damage. 

A happy man, with a genial smile, is Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, and for the second year 
he is filling the presidential chair of the 
Association. Whenever you come across a 
man who has served a second year in this 
position, put him down as a brick of the right 
sort, and fear not for your wisdom. 

“Well, Mr. Mountford, you think the doings 
of your society merit the utmost considera- 
‘ion ?” 

“T do, most emphatically. They merit the 
utmost consideration and the utmost impor- 
tance. Why, the Association has more in- 
fluence for good or evil upon the architecture 
ofthe day than the Institute itself.’ And here 
you thought the first personal attack was 
about to be made upon you, for the President 
looked so very serious. ‘ The flower of the 
profession are members of the A.A. We 
are helped by eminent men who have 
never entered the Institute—more’s the pity 


—and nearly all the prominent members of 
the Institute have passed through our ranks.” 

“Js there any objection,” I humbly asked 
with more visions of Chancery Orders, “ is 
there any objection to my mentioning that 
fact 2” 

“None in the least; we make the archi- 
tects, the Institute only examines them.” 

“Then you are what we ourselves have 
termed you—The English School of Archi- 
tecture?” 

“Decidedly we are. Our regular course 
of tuition extends over four years, and if a 
youngster enters at the beginning and goes 
regularly through the whole period, he will 
have the best tuition in his art it is possible 
for a man to get in England. Of course, we 
are dreadfully hampered by want of funds 
and more spacious and convenient premises.” 


course, in its moral tendency, but in its 
application to the A. A. Mr. Mountford 
expressed, delightedly, how the great rush 
into the profession had stopped, and he 
instanced it by remarking that at the be- 
ginning of the session there were only five 
Architectural students in the Royal Academy. 
And the stop could be traced in the working 
classes of ‘the Association itself. But Mr. 
Mountfordiwas emphatic in his denunciation 


MR. E. W. MOUNTFORD, 


of the so-called architectural classes which 
were held at Institutions like the Poly- 
technic in Regent Street. So long as they 
aimed at merely adding general knowledge 
and appreciation of the subjects treated there 
could be little harm, but when dozens of 
youngsters went through the curriculum, 
and launched themselves into the world as 
full blown and competent practitioners, then 
an incalculable amount of injury was caused. 
Ofother men and other mattersthe discussion 
became general, and it was not the least 
pleasant when Mr. Mountford expressed the 
highest possihle opinion of “THE BurLpErR’s 
JOURNAL,” an opinion which he assured me 
was shared by all his professional friends. 

So pleasant had been our chat that a whole 
hour had slipped by before we had half ex- 
hausted the stock of debatable subjects, 
although it was Saturday afternoon and the 
small army of draughtsmen had departed 
for the day; and deeming it wise to cut off 
all detail here and save it for a special de- 
scriptive sketch of the history of the Archi- 
tectural Association and some of its Presidents, 
with which Mr. Mountford courteously 
promised to render what assistance he could, 


| I left, for the moment, one of the most genial 


Our chat then got a little looser—not, of 


| 


men ever enrolled upon the presidency ot 
the A.A: 

At the top of Buckingham Street, in the 
Vegetarian Restaurant, much affected by 
architectural underlings of the Adelphi, I got 
through, from the public call-room, to our 
own telephone—our number, if you will 
remember, is 35422—and joyously imparted 
intelligence to the imprisoned staff that the 
dogs ot war had been called off. “No 
Chancery Orders?” plaintively queried the 
editor, and when I assured him there were 
none I thought I heard a sigh of relief just 
before the keys clicked in the locks, the doors 
of the publishing office were again thrown 
open, and everybody resumed the even 
tenor of his way. 


AN ANCIENT DECORATIVE 
INDUSTRY. 


N a Foreign Office Report which has just 
been issued some very interesting par- 
ticulars are given of a very ancient Art 

industry, which is still carried on some 
32 miles south-east of Pisa, viz., the alabaster 
industry. Vice-Consul Carmichael, of Ceylon, 
to whom we are indebted for the interesting 
report from which we extract the particulars 
condensed below, says that Volterra, where 
the alabaster is found, enjoys a very special 
distinction in the world among places which 
produce the commodity, which is of five main 
varieties, and is found in nodules, embedded 
in large masses of limestone. At the end o1 
each cavern whence it is extracted two or 
three men are to be seen working with 
small T-shaped picks, by the none too bril- 
liant light of oil lamps, which, by a singular 
clinging to ancient traditions, are still ot 
Etruscan shapes. In one cavern the block of 
albaster will be well seen projecting from its 
surrounding bed of limestone, the operators 
carefully féeling all round it in order to avoid 
damaging it, and in order to get it out whole, 
the specimen being the more valuable the 
larger itis. Inanother cavern the workmen 
are heartily beating down the imprisoning 
wall of limestone till the white nose shows 
of what proves to be a block, blasting being 
resorted to when the quantity of limestone 
is very heavy, the workers preferring to 
work carefully by means of their T-shaped 
picks. This industry dates back to classic 
times, but great changes have been effected 
in it in even modern days. In former times 
there were three distinct classes of workmen 
employed in fashioning the raw alabaster— 
the master-artist, who owned a work-shop 
and employed hands, selling his products 
direct to the shops ; the journeyman, and the 
travellers, who took the cases of goods and 
sold them as they went in all countries of 
the world. Ofthese the first and the last are 
extinct. In these times three men, usually 
relatives, work together, one being a turner, 
another a modeller, and the third a decorator, 
who is responsible for the carving of such 
decorative embellishments as fruit and 
flowers. Their gains are very small, and 
travellers, owing to the lowness of the prices 
at which they are sold at Leghorn, frequently 
refuse to believe that they are fashioned by 
hand labour alone. One description of 
alabaster is made by a process of dyeing— 
still kept a trade secret—into a good imita- 
tion of coral, and for a long time this 
speciality had a good sale. The fault of the 
alabaster workers is that, although they have 
all the true artistic characteristics of the 
inborn decorative artist, they neglect the 
fine models which are to be found scattered 
throughout the churches of Italy, evidently 
thinking that a superior class of work would 
not sell. Hence the market is drenched with 
dancing girls, classic maidens, and such like 
stock subjects, whereas a change would be 
more than passing welcome. 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
The Peasant Painter of Barbizon. 
By ArtTHuR O'NEILL. 
Continued from page 30. 


IRCUMSTANCES were more favourable 
for Millet at the date on which I met him, 
though even then he was troubled with 

his own ailments, his constant headaches and 
waning powers of sight ; with the dangerous ill- 
ness of his devoted peasant wife ; with the draft 
upon his exchequer made by his brothers, who 
appeared to think that because he could paint 
well he must necessarily be paid well. But the 
state of his affairs during the preceding twenty 
years, which includes the period of his best 
work, was simply agonising. Tennyson tells 
you that it is the eternal want of peace that 
vexes public men. This master of Landscape 
Art was sorely straightened in his means from 
the first day that he took up Art as a profession, 
to earn his living, as he remarked, ‘‘ by the sweat 
of his brow.’”’ Alfred Sensier was to him what 
Dr. Johnson was to Oliver Goldsmith. He 
managed, but with difficulty, to get an occasional 
£40 for pictures which now sell, or would sell 
if they were in the market, for £4,000. It may 
be taken as a maxim, though I myself should 
be saddled with the responsibility of originating 
it, that the course of genius will not run in the 
same groove as the ways of a prudent house- 
wife. From the earliest days of his abode in 
Barbizon, Millet, like Rousseau, had around 
him a group of creditors whom he had, by hook 
or by crook, to appease. 

Let Sensier, his always loyal supporter, de- 
scribe the situation—'‘ A baker, the only one in 
the place, threatened with oaths to withdraw 
the daily bread. A grocer had become his 
bailiff. ‘A tailor sent the sheriff's officer to sell 
the furniture of his (Millet’s) studio, and he 
would not allow the artist a day’s or even an 
hour’s grace.’ There is some reference in our 
proverbial philosophy to the toad under the 
harrow. Millet’s time, when he produced ‘‘The 
Angelus ” and the first of the ‘‘ Sheep Shearers’’ 
series, was that of dire extremity, and it would 
be hardly an exaggeration to say of sheer 
destitution. ‘Try, my dear Sensier,’”’ he writes 
in 1853, ‘‘to coin somemoney with my pictures ; 
sell them at any price; but send me a hundred 
francs, fifty, or even thirty.” No doubt 
Sensier, the loyal, met the urgent demand. All 
we know of it is his own comment. ‘‘ Then,” 
says the true friend, ‘‘I trotted all over Paris, 
offering dealers and amateurs the paintings of 
my friend. Some grinned and sent me off as a 
madman; others, more rarely, bought, but at 
laughable prices. I went to my comrades. I 
told them they could buy with confidence, and 
that I would take the picture back if, later, they 
came to the conclusion that they had made a 
bad bargain. In this way I made some sales, 
and, after a month or two, back would come the 
painting, with a ‘Decidedly, I don’t care for 
this artist; I like anything else better’—a new 
embarrassment forme. I honoured my promises, 
but only by superhuman efforts, loans, com- 
binations, all the series of youthful difficulties. 
“ Thus,’’ says Sensier, ‘‘I acquired many pic- 
tures of Millett, in spite of myself, as it were, 
and by the mere force of circumstances. Later, 
some of these stubborn amateurs came to me 
for the same pictures, but I refused, saying: 

-*It is too late; your pictures’ are in my harem, 
and I will just let you see them, like Candaules 
and the Gyges. But the mould is not broken. 
Go to Millet; he will serve you.’ That was a 
time of trials, struggles and humilating pic- 
turesque inventions to get us out of difficulties. 
I see it all through a mist, which changes 
sometimes into splendid rainbows; for I was 
as convinced as of a mathematical fact that 
Millet was a great painter.” 

This somewhat of a hackneyed phrase, that 
of the “ good man struggling with adversity,’’isit 
possible that the gods did not love Millet in 
proportion to the gifts with which they endowed 
him, or even in the ratio of the vexations which 
the powers of evil brought to perplex his 
stalwart brain and honest heart. Three years 
passed and Millet, in the depths of the forest, 
had heard the echoes of his fame in the Salon, 
and had read the glowing eulogy of his 
‘‘ Sower,”’ as presented by that most shrewd of 
critics, Theophile Gautier. 


But fame by itself does not fill the bread- 
basket ,and thus the artist writes to Sensier on 
New Year’s Day in 1856 :— 

‘* Barbizon, January rst, 1856. 

‘“My Dear Sensier,—The hour of breaking- 
down has come, decidedly. I have just found 
a summons to pay within twenty-four hours to 
M. X., tailor, the sum of 607 fr. 60c. (say 
about £24). He is a vampire, as he promised 
to take a note till March. On the other hand, 
G. refused bread and was disgustingly rude. 
It has come! A whole procession of creditors 
will file through the house; it will be very 
lively. 

‘‘T have just seen the bailiff, and told him in 
my ignorance that credit was a usual and well- 
known thing. Does not the law allow an arrange- 
ment? A tradesman can catch you in a trap 
by offering you a year’s credit, and at the end 
of six months bring you a bill, and force you to 
pay! Yes, the law knows nothing of these 
things—you must pay! It explains to me my 
want of aptitude at business, for, as far as I can 
see, you must put aside all clear reasoning and 
all good sense to learn chicanery, which is 
nothing better than subtle cheating. Since the 
law has a right to collar me, pray tell me what 
they will do to me, for I cannot admit its right 
to violence except on refusal of payment. I 
thought it was the business of the law to court 
conciliation. Tell me, for I have a hard head, 
how far people can go who want to proceed to 
the uttermost, and whose conscience never 
troubles them, for you might revolt against 
what is legal and say—‘ That is wrong—odious.’ 
I want you to tell me just what they can do. 

‘Rousseau, to whom I told the story of the 
bailiff, is furious.”’ 

* * * * 

Here is another fragment from his written 
regrets :— 

‘Ah! the end of the month—where shall I 
find the money for it? for the children must 
eat. 

‘‘ My heart is all black.” 

“If you knew how dark the future, even the 
near future, looks! At least, let me work to the 
end.” 

‘‘T havea series of headaches which interrupt 
my work very often.”’ 
* * * * 

Or again, in his letter to Rousseau :— 

‘‘ How I bore you, my poor Rousseau! You 
are a good proof that those whose hearts are 
kind live the life of victims. Do not think that 
I am unmindful of all the trouble that I put you 
to, but I can’t help bothering you. I seem to 
be under a sort of spell. Ah! I must stop. I 
cannot and I dare not say what I think on this 
subject. 

‘“‘T am working like a slave to get my picture 
done (‘The Gleaners’). I am sure I don’t 
know what will come of all the pains that I give 
myself. Some days I think this wretched 
picture has no sense. At any rate, I must have 
a month of quiet work onit. If only it is not 
too disgraceful! Headaches, big and little, 
have besieged me this month to such an extent 
that I have had scarcely a quarter of an hour 
of my painting time. Physically and morally 
Iam going down hill. You are right.’ Life is 
a sad thing, and few spots in it are places of 
refuge. We come to understand those: who 
sighed for a place of refreshment, of light and 
of peace. One understands what Dante makes 
some of his persons say, speaking of the time 
that they passed on earth—‘the time of my 
debt.’ Well, let us hold out as long as we 
can, - 

Is it wonderful, or in any way astonishing, 
that this ‘“‘bright particular star’’ in the con- 
stellation of French landscape artists played for 
a time with the thought of self-extinction? He 
abhorred the art; but the suggestion pressed 
truly on him again and again, and found a per- 
manent expression in several sketches, one of 
which I saw in the portfolios of an American 
collector—a painter lying dead at the foot of 
his easel; a woman, seeing the dreadful sight, 
lifting her arm, and appearing to cry aloud to 
the world for succour, as grim and horrible a 
conception as anything to be found in the 
Wiertz Museum at Brussels. And yet again, 
anent his troubles. His embarrassments in- 
creased in volume and multitude. The dis- 
tracted artist surmounted in his mind, and 
through his wonderful prescience, the difficul- 
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ties of his domestic troubles and commercial 
cares, and, defiant of these small worries, soared 
with his own sweet spirit and on his own fleet 
wings into the broad empyrean—the realm of 
bliss, where everything is as lovely as the eyes 
are which search for loveliness. 


(To be concluded.) 


EXCAVATIONS AT MEDUM. 


MONG the many valuable explorations 
which have been conducted by Pro- 
fessor Petrie, one of the most interest- 

ing is undoubtedly the excavations which 
were carried on at and round about the 
Pyramid of Medum. This Pyramid is of rather 
a peculiar construction, and quite unlike any 
of the other pyramids of Egypt. The system 
employed in constructing these pyramids was 
very similar to that of the so-called mastabas. 
They are for the most part rectangular masses 
of bricks, and faced with mud and earth. 
The pyramid of Medum has suffered many 
changes. As early as thetime of Rameses II., 
B.C. 1333, the outside casing had been taken off, 
and little by little it was denuded of its former 
facings. A small temple was found in the 
east side of the pyramid. It consists of a 
small passage, a chamber, and a courtyard. 
Two steles, or tablets, were discovered 
between which was an altar, having, how- 
ever, neither sculpture nor inscription. In 
the tombs were some very remarkable 
mummies. Unlike the usual method of 
burial among the Egyptians, by placing the 
mummy on its back at full length, the 
mummies at Medum were found in all sorts 
of different positions. Most of those found 
were doubled up with their knees under 
their chins, after the manner of Mexican 
mummies. Only one out of thirteen mummies 
was found in the usual extended position. 
Most of the mummies had their arms in 
front, but more often they were discovered 
with their hands holding their legs, a posi- 
tion which again reminds us of the Mexican 
method. The most beautiful tomb discovered 
is the tomb of Ra-hetep, who calls himself a 
prince. This tcmb has been. very much 
mutilated, and a large quantity of the colour- 
ing has been washed off by persons taking 
wet impressions in a careless manner. Among 
the many interesting representations with 
which this ancient piece of architecture 
furnishes us is one which shows Ra-hetep and 
his wife Nefert watching some hunting which 
is going on in the desert beyond. Opposite 
to this we have another scene representing 
Ra-hetep watching his sons catching birds ; 
below this we see fishermen coming to shore 
with their nets. The whole of Ra-hetep’s 
tomb is, in fact, one huge picture gallery, 
too large to be described in a few words. 
Important additions to our knowledge of 
hieroglyphics have also been made by these 
excavations, for the inscriptions are so beau- 
tifully cut that we can actually see the kind 
and species of animal represented. Thus, for 
instance, the owl, which is so common in 
hieroglyphic inscriptions, is shown by its 
colouring not to be the common bird usually 
found on barn doors, but the white-faced owl 
only seen in zoological collections. Prof. 
Petrie is still in Egypt, and doubtless he will, 
on his return, bring fresh treasure from the 
land of the Pharoahs. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Francis Vigers, founder of the well-known firm 
of surveyors, Messrs. F. Vigers & Co. The sad 
event occurred on Thursday at his residence at 
Hersham, Surrey. The deceased gentleman, 
who for many years acted for the London School 
Board on most of its arbitration cases, was of 
the advanced age of seventy-five, and had 
retired for some years from active interest in 
the business. On Tuesday the funeral took 
place at Hersham cemetery, in the presence of 
many members of the profession in which the 
deceased was so greatly respected. 
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WINCHESTER. 


MID the scented clover, on the summit 
of St. Giles’ Hill, and gazing upward 
into the blue vault, lined and flawed 

with wisps of high .cirrus cloud, we forgot 
that less than two hours’ ago we were in the 
close atmosphere of the terminus at Waterloo. 
Below, in a fold of the swelling Hampshire 
Downs, lay Winchester, and to the south the 
huge shoulder of St. Catherine’s Hill, still 
fretted and scored with the works of the 
fortified camp of Vespasian, who conquered 
the ay from the Belgce—whence its Roman 
name, Venta Belgarum—for Winchester was 
a city ere the Romans took it, and Caer 
Gwent, as the Armorican settlers called it, 
was wrested from these by the Belgce, who, 
in their turn, succumbed to Roman arms. 
Ludor Rous Hudibrass founded it, says tra- 
dition, in 892 B.c., which date would corres- 


As there is a river at Macedon and a river 
in Monmouth, so is there a river at Damascus 
and a river at Winchester ; but the resem- 
blance does not, as in the former instance, 
end only there. Perchance some who read 
these lines will testify to the fact that the 
Baroda, at Damascus, and the Itchen, at 
Winchester, both split up into numerous 
streams, permeate the numerous cities, and 
turn up in the most delightful way when 
least expected. Both streams are shallow 
and of crystalline limpidity, and in both are 
trout, head up stream, lazily waving their 
fins. Leaving Bridge Street, and following 
a foot-path called The Weirs, we come— 
between stream and cottage gardens, bursting 
with a wealth of old-fashioned posies—to a 
wonderful wall, belonging to Wolvesey 
Castle, once the palace of the Bishops of 
Winchester. What a wall! Cold flint con- 
trasts with mellow red brick, and the top is 


Leaving the portal, we turn to the left, 
and then to the right, by the two noble elms, 
across the rich water meadows towards St. 
Cross. On the right are the College 
“Meads,” bright emerald under the glorious 
sun, and we recall the lines— 

Ridet annus, prata rident 

Nosque ride amus, 
sung by generations of Wykehamists in their 
famous home-going song, “ Dulce Domum.” 
We did not essay the experiment; but to 
this day, they tell us, all who knock at the 
buttery wicket of St. Cross are regaled 
with a horn of ale and a slice of bread. The 
quietude of the quadrangle and the quaint- 
ness of the ambulatory carried us back ftom 
London and 1891 to Henry de Blois and 
1132, the date of men “to be lodged, clothed, 
fed, and properly cared for,” and of a hundred 
other poor men “to be received and fed 
daily at the hour of dinner.” Just a peep at 


pond with the year 139 before the founding 
of Rome. Dismissing this to the regions of 
fables such as that which tells of Brutus, 
grandson of Pious /fneas, as the founder of 
a colony in Britain, we must still feel the im- 
posing weight of antiquity when we look 
upon the place which was England’s capital, 
when London was an obscure settlement in 
-amarsh. But the real Winchester, dear to 
the hearts of Englishmen, is neither Caer 
Gwent nor Venta, but the city which is 
represented by the square Norman tower and 
the ridge of mighty nave which rise above 
bread masses of foliage and are scaled by the 
graceful tower and turrets of Wykeham’s 
College to the south. 

The shining reaches of the Itchen, the dark 
masses of verdure, tempt us down to Winton, 
_and we descend, by winding paths, to Giles’ 
Hill, and emerge in Bridge Street, where a 
peninsula covered with flowers juts into a mill- 
stream, 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


garnished with yellow stonecrop and grey 
and golden lichen. But this can only be 
seen at intervals, for the wall is tapestried 
with fruit trees—peach and apricot, and fig 
trees of a growth so luxuriant as to remind 
one once more of Damascus. We pass along 
the banks of Warden’s Stream to the College, 
and, as we revel in the beautiful fourteenth 
century architecture and the old-world repose 
of the place, we fervently thank that officer 
of Cromwell’s who, being an old Wykehamist, 
dissuaded the stern Puritan from destroying 
the College. 

A glance at the courts and through Seventh 
Chamber Passage, at the new buildings and 
“ Sicily,” and we leave, giving one look back 
at the three niches—one containing the image 
of the Virgin, holding a book; another that of 
the Archangel Gabriel, with a scroll, on which 
are the words “ave gratia plena ;” anda third, 
the figure of the founder, vested and mitred, 
in the attitude of invoking his patroness, 


the Church, dear to students of architecture 
as an example of the transition from Norman 
to Early English, and we leave the quiet 
world of the “Brethren,” who clad in their 
sable gowns, bearing on the left breast a 
silver cross, potent, seem, like the venerable 
roof beneath which they dwell, to be mel- 
lowed by age. By Beaufort’s Tower, where, 
in a tabernacled niche, kneels the carved 
presentment of that Cardinal, who, by genius 
and inclination, was rather a soldier and a 
statesman than a priest, we pass under the 
groined vault of the gateway, with Sher- 
burne’s motto graven in the wall, “ Dilexi 
Sapientium,” and stand once more in the lush 
grass of the meadows, gazing eastward at St. 
Catherine’s Hill, crowned with, perhaps, the 
noblest clump of firs in England. Again 
skirting the classic demesne of St. Mary 
College, Winton, we wonder if the Flamens 
of the Temples of Apollo and Concordia, 
once standing hereabouts, taught gentle arts 
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to rude British youth, and, if so, whether the 
antique rules were as stringent as those em- 
bodied in the well-known motto “ Disce aut 
Discede,’ &c., which adorns the walls of the 
present house of learning, and has been freely 
translated “ Work, walk, or be whopped.” 

Passing the barracks, the dark uniforms of 
riflemen remind us that Winchester, once a 
camp of Roman legionaries, is now the depét 
of those corps d’ elite of British infantry, the 
Rifle Brigade and the old ‘ Sixtieth.” 
Leaving the battlemented West Gate on the 
left, we go down High Street, by the Cross 
and the old-fashioned Pent House, resembling 
in quaint simplicity the Pinz Zas in the Vin 
del Borgo at Pisa, to the Abbey Gardens, 
free to all, daintily kept, and with one of the 
several streams of limpid Itchen flowing 
through them. Recalling dim memories of 
St. Grimbald and clearer ones of Alfrect, its 
founder, we have the site of the Newen 
Mynster. Most probably on this spot the 
Codex Wintonensis was drawn up, and 
England first divided into counties. We 
reach the great church, which is the city’s 
chief glory, through the tortuous passage of 
the Slype, which debouches at the north-west 
angle of the nave, on one of the buttresses 
of which is carved a Latin rebus, meaning 
“ That way for him who prays, and this way 
for him who journeys.” 

The avenue of limes leading to the western 
door of Winchester Cathedral rivals the 
famous walk in Trinity Gardens, Cambridge. 
They are now laden with a wealth of sweet- 
smelling yellow - green flowers, and the 
myriad translucent leaves which diaper the 
sky, form a fitting approach to Wykeham’s 
glorious pile. By the way, who ever thinks 
of Winford, Wykeham’s almost forgotten 
architect, when descanting on the excellence 
of the noble fane? Bishop Edlington’s great 
west window, Walklyn’s Norman tower and 
massive transepts, and Bishop Fox’s Lady 
chapel at the eastern end, with its delicate 
tracery terminating in the finial and the 
statue of Fox himself, with his emblem the 
pelican, combine with Wykeham’s great nave 
to make a goodly temple. But it is in the 
associations, more than in the venerable 
stones, that Winchester impresses us. 

The dim mist of antiquity shrouds the 
beginnings of Christianity at Winchester. 
Under Vortigern and Uther Pendragon, the 
Cathedral existed. Its worshippers suffered 
under the persecutions of Diocletian, and re- 
joiced at the advent of Constantine, in whose 
son, Gonstans, the Priory adjoining found a 
devoted monk. With Cedric, King of the 
West Saxons, the fane was giving up to the 
worship of Thor and Woden, but with 
Kynegils it was restored to the Cross. Venta 
had become Wintonceaster, and the capital 
of Wessex, and was shortly to be, at the 
coronation of Egbert, the capital of all 
England. A host of memories crowd upon 
me in the lofty aisles. The severely simple 
tomb of Rufus—a plain dos @’ ane of Purbeck 
marble—conjures up a picture of the charcoal- 
burner, Purkis (whose lineal descendants 
still follow the same occupation in the New 
Forest), bringing on his creaking wain the 
Red King’s body, over yonder down, into 
Winchester. The quaint boxes containing 
the bones of the Saxon Kings recall the days 
of Edgar, who instituted the “Winchester 
Measure”; of Athelstan, in whose reign the 
city held six mints ; and above all, of Alfred, 
pupil of that meteorological saint, St. Swithin, 
to whom, conjointly with SS. Peter and 
Birinus, the Cathedral is dedicated. The 
solemn coronation of the Confessor mingles 
with the vision of Canute renouncing his 
crown and placing it over the high altar, and 
the sweet form of Queen Emma walking un- 


harmed over the heated plough-shares. The . 


painted walls and ceiling of the Holy Sepulchre 
Chapel, built during the episcopate of 
Godfrey de Lucy, present frescoes limned 
fifty years before Cinnabill and Grotto 
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adorned Florence. While we are examining 
them, there comes a patter of feet, and 
Collegers and Commoners pervade the place, 
their fresh young faces contrasting with the 
stern Norman architecture of the transept, 
as they flit through the arched galleries of 
the triforium. It is the hour of prayer for 
the students of that famous College of 
Winchester, which Henry VI. took for his 
model in framing the rules for his new 
establishments at Eton and Cambridge. 

So we leave the great temple, with the 
clear voices of the Wykehamists echoing in 
the unison of plain song along the lofty aisles, 
and turning down the Slype with its quaint 
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Latin subscription, “This way for prayer, 
that way walking” wander in the Abbey 
Gardens, which have, of course, a limpid 
branch of the Itchen running through them. 
Then up the winding High Street to the 
towers of the West Gate, and as we make 
our way to the station we feel sorry to leave 
the old city, so rich in memories, so inter- 
twined with the national history. Winchester 
people ought to be thoroughly English. As 
we whirl through the pleasant Hampshire 
country we haye retrospective visions of the 
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tombs of Saxon kings, of the Codex Winto- 
nensis and Alfred, of the “Long Meads,” 
and the College with its famous motto, 
which, freely! translated, is “ Work, walk, or 
be whopped,” and of the dark uniforms of 
the Rifle Brigade and the “ Sixtieth,” which 
took us back to warmer climes and the 
memory of dear comrades. 


Correspondence. 
The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 


addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


To the Editor of “ THE. BuILDERS’ JOURNAL,” 


Hornsey Park Road, N., 
Feb. 22nd, 1895. 


Str,—No less an authority than the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board recently 
gave it as his opinion that ventilating shafts 
would be necessary before long at the House 
of Commons, owing to the defects in the 
sewerage system adopted there. In making 
that remark he struck, unconsciously it may 
be, upon what, to our thinking, will, with 
modifications, be the only cure for the evils 
which attend the present and faulty main 
drainage of the metropolis. The remedy 
that we would suggest is that towers should 
be erected—they need not be unsightly, if 
possible on eminences,—which, while venti- 
lating all sewers, should be so fitted as to 
cause all the noxious gases to pass through 
fire, thus emitting nothing noxious into the 
air, destroying all contagion germs, and 
treating sewer gas very much in the same 
way as dust and similar refuse are treated in 
the “destructors,” where all is consumed by 
fire, the resultant being ejected into the 
atmosphere far above the housetops. This 
would prove a big and costly undertaking, 
but we venture to think some such device 
will have to be adopted ’ere the inhabitants 
of the metropolis will be able to congratulate 
themselves upon having a passable drainage 
or sewerage system, or upon freedom from 
ever - recurring epidemics of contagious 
disease. The present plan of ventilating 
drains is one full of danger, and this is con- 
stantly demonstrated by the large numbers 
of children who in working class neighbour- 
hoods fall victims to diphtheria and typhoid, 
these diseases being contracted from the 
street gratings when the youngsters are at 
play or on their way to and from school, 
when, sometimes, through an insufficiency of 
food, they are very apt to “take” the germs. 
A walk in the late evening, when the sewers 
are not crown full, and also in. the morning, 
when they are at rest and to a certain extent 
empty, will be demonstrated to any one with 
a nose, the effluvia which arises at those 
times from many of our street open gratings 
being particularly noisome, and many a 
victim’s illness and death from typhoid fever , 
can be traced to an inhalation of this sewer 
gas. In sucha city as London, and in face 
of the enormous outlay incurred in the laying 
down of our huge main drainage system, 
such a condition of affairs is criminally dan- 
gerous, and calls for an early remedying by 
the authorities that be, either by some such 
destructive means as that above hinted at, or 
by some other, and possibly better. Expen- 
sive the remedy will be, but that should be 
no drawback in such a city as London. 

Yours obediently, 
W. NorMAN BRowN., 


THE large stained-glass window, with illus- 
trations from the life of St. Peter, which has 
been placed on the south side of Riddlesden 
Church, Keighley, is from the studio of Messrs. 
Powell Brothers, of 30, Park Square, Leeds. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers for the 
Artist and Worker. 


CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTORY AND, HISTORICAL. 


"PSHE use of metal in architectural con- 
struction cannot lay claim to a very 
remote antiquity, at any rate in 

Europe or America. Some other metals— 

simple or compound—appear to have been 

employed by the ancients to a considerable 
extent as decorative building materials, but 
not to a small extent even in a constructive 
capacity. The very free employment of 
thin /eminae in Solomon’s Temple is a case 
in point, and it appears tolerably certain 
that some of the ancient nations—and 
amongst others the early Greeks—covered 
the internal walls of many of their more 
sumptuous edifices with plates of bronze, 
ornamented with vedievd, produced either by 
founding or some process analogous to 
repoussé. None of these slabs have, it is true, 
been found in their assumed position, as they 
were far too valuable to primitive folk for 
that, and were doubtless torn down when the 
edifices to which they were attached were 
demolished or desecrated ; but deep cavities 
in antique stonework still extant show the 
holes made to receive the shanks by which 
the bronze slabs were attached to the walls. 
For ancient constructive architectural iron- 
work we must go beyond the boundaries of 
Europe, and, curiously enough, to a most 
unlikely race, the one which at the present 
day would be wholly unable to deal with 
such a material as iron. Not far from the 
city of Delhi, in Hindustan, stands the 
famous Lhat of Delhi, or Pillar of Delhi, an 
iron column of over fifty feet in height, and 
about sixteen inches in diameter, surmounted 

by an ornamental capital, and bearing a 

Sanskrit inscription. ‘There can be little, if 

any, doubt that this column is an architec- 

tural member, and a very fine one. It is 
supposed—as some portion of it is embedded 
in the earth—that the pillar may even be 
sixty feet in its total length. General 

Cuningham, in his report, describes this 

column as of cast iron, but Mr. James 

Fergusson, the eminent architectural autho- 

rity, and some other competent observers, 

declare that it is of wrought iron—an 
opinion to which I personally lean. This 
diversity of opinion, and the extraordinary 
fact that so large an architectural member 
should have been produced amongst Orien- 
tals, unprovided with machinery, more than 
two thousand years ago, invest the Lhat of 

Delhi with great technical interest, and has 

made it the subject of much discussion 

amongst experts. Mr. Mallet, the highest 

English authority on the metallurgy of iron, 

observes anent this column:—“We are 

obliged to consider that this pillar is mot a 

casting, but is a huge forging in native Indian 

or some other Asiatic-made wrought iron, 
and if so, the question arises, how was it 
forged ? 


too small to build up singly into a bar of 
sixteen inches diameter. 


procurable from such blooms n 
welded into bars, and these bars made into a 
faggot, out of which such a bar, by sufficient 


means for bringing it to a welding heat, and | 
for then hammering it, might be welded into : 
a cylindrical bar, such as this Indian pillar. : 
Now, the limits to the size of a faggot that. 


can be welded with given means of heating 
it, is found to be, where the mass is so great, 
in proportion to the power of the furnace, 


that the exterior of the mass, where the heat | 


We have no evidence that ‘blooms’: 
of more than 90 lbs. or 100 lbs. each were ever. 
made by Indian methods; these would be. 


It is; however, 
conceivable that such little ‘billets’ as were, 
might be! 


is being applied, oxidises and melts away 
owing to the slowness of heating, and hence 
Jong continuance of exposure to the heat as 
fast as piece after piece is laid on to make 
up for the waste. This limit has been reached 
before now even in our best reverberating 
forge furnaces ; it actually was touched upon 
at Liverpool in forging the Mersey Com- 
pany’s great 13-inch gun. Unless, therefore, 
the ironworkers of India between the third 
and fourth century Azo Domini™ possessed 
air furnaces and lofty stallas, or blowing 
apparatus of some sort, on a scale now 
unknown, and indeed not conceivable in any 
form of native apparatus, we may confidently 
affirm that no faggot to form a welded bar of 
sixteen inches diameter could have been by 
any possibility brought to the welding heat 
at all, or without such waste as to prevent its 
ever being forged. If we pass from the 
heating of such a bar to the forging of it our 
difficulties are still greater. The limit in the 
size of hand forged work in Europe was about 
reached in days gone by in the heaviest 
‘best bower’ anchor of a ship of the line. 
The largest section of the anchor-shaft when 
welded to the arms was about eight inches, 
or perhaps nine inches across, and the weld- 
ing was effected by the blows of twenty-four 
‘strikers,’ trained to strike in time, and 
swinging 14 lb. to 18 Ib. sledges. The 
shower of blows dealt for some minutes’ 
spell upon the mass of iron of this large sec- 
tion produced a very insignificant effect, so 
that both the faggoting and the welding 
were often very defective, and the ‘ strikers,’ 
who had to stand close in a ring within the 
short distance for swinging the sledge from 
the glowing iron, were greatly scorched by 
its radiated heat, and some, with fine skins, 
were unfitted for the work.’ In this connec- 
tion I may note that Mr. James Fergusson 
has found ancient Hindoo beams of wrought 
iron of 21 feet in length and 8 inches section, 
which had evidently been made for architec- 
tural members, which demonstrates that the 
ancient Orientals were in this, as in many 
other matters, far in advance of the barbarian 
Franks. 

With this digression I come more to the 
immediate matter in hand, when I find that 
the earliest use of iron in English architec- 
ture was about the commencement of the 
present century, when builders began to 
appreciate the use of the metal for such pur- 
poses as columns, storey posts, beams, gir- 
ders and roof-trusses. The initiation and 
rapid development of the railway system in 
England still later tended to render the use 
of iron general, as it was found well adapted 
for the architecture of terminal and large 
stations, and what I may term an accident 
caused it to become yet more popular, when 
Sir Joseph Paxton, when gardener at Chats- 
worth to the Duke of Devonshire, designed 
and constructed some large conservatories, 
employing no other materials than iron and 
glass. The half century had nearly expired 
when the late Prince Consort conceived the 
idea of a Great Exhibition of the Arts and 
Industries of all Nations, to be held in 
London in 1851. The idea at once “caught 
on,” and plans for an immense building were 
solicited. Paxton called to mind his conser- 


vatories, enlarged upon the idea, and sent in™ 


a design for a gigantic structure composed of 
iron and glass only. The novel idea was 
accepted, and soon the fairy structure rose 
“like an exhalation” on the southern side of 
Hyde Park, and at the close of the Exhibi- 
tion it was remoyed to Sydenham, where, as 
the Crystal Palace, it still remains. 

This then may be looked upon as almost 
the first practical employment of irgn in 
building, a use which is becoming more and 
more adopted every day until it would almost 
appear to have attained the acme of utility. 


* The date is far too recent. The Lhat is doubtless. many 


centuries more ancient, 
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Having touched thus briefly upon the 
history of ironwork in buildings, I ‘purpose 
in the succeeding chapters treating of the 
various portions of architectural ironwork, in 
a manner which I hope will be useful to my 
readers, especially the younger workmen 
among them who may be setting out on the 
path of industrial life. In my next chapter 
I shall treat of “Columns.” Ke 

(To be continued.) 


THE LABOURING MEN. 


Who are the labouring men? 
We are the labouring men: 
We who stand in the ranks of trade, 
And count the tallies that toil has made; 
Who guard the coffers of wealth untold, 
And ford the streams of glistening gold. 
Who send the train in its breathless trips, 
And rear the buildings and sail the ships ; 
And though our coats be a trifle fine, ©‘ 
And though our diamonds flash and shine, 
Yet we are the labouring men— 
The genuine labouring men ! 
We bolt the gates of the angry seas, 
We keep the nation’s granary keys ; 
The routes of trade we have built and planned 
Are veins of life to a hungry land. ~~ 
And power have we in our peaceful strife ; 
For a nation’s trade is a nation’s life ; 
And take the sails of our commerce in, 
Where were your “ artisans’ pails of tin??? 
Ay, where were your “labourers” then? 
For we are the labouring men! | 


WILE CARLETON. 


‘““WHERE THE RUDE FOREFATHERS 
OF THE HAMLET SLEEP.” 

—v HAKESPEARE, as every one knows, 
was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Stratford, where there is a 

monument to his memory. 

Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. 
Giles’-in-the-Fields. 

Marlowe, in the church of St. Paul’s, Deptford. 

Fletcher and Massinger, in the churchyard of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Dr. Donne, in Old St. Paul’s. 

Milton, in the churchyard of St. Giles’, 
Cripplegate. 

Butler, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. 

Garth, in the church at Harrow. 

Pope, in the church at Twickenham. 

Swift, in St. Patrick’s, Dublin. 

Savage, in the churchyard of St. Peter's, 
Bristol. 

Parnell (the poet, not the politician), at 
Chester, where he died, on his way to 
Dublin. 

Dr. Young, at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of 
which place he was the rector. 

Thomson, in the churchyard at Richmond, 
in Surrey. 

Collins, in St. Andrew’s Church, at Chichester. 

Grey, in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, 
where he received his “ Elegy.” 

Goldsmith, in the chancel of the Temple 
church. 

Falconer, at sea, 
grave.” 

Churchill, in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, 
Dover. : 

Cowper, in the churchyard at Dereham. 

Chatterton, in a churchyard belonging to 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 

Burns, in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries. 

Byron, in the church at Hucknall, near 
Newstead. 

Crabbe, at Trowbridge. 

Coleridge, in the church at Highgate. 

Sir Walter Scott, in Dryburgh Abbey. 

Southey, in Crosswaite Church, near Kes- 
wick. 

Thomas Campbell, in Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey. 

Browning, in Poets’ Corner. 

Tennyson, in Poets’ Corner, 


with “all ocean for his 
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TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 


HE Editor of THe BuiLpeErs’ 
JouRNAL is authorised to make a 
very interesting announcement to 

Architectural Students who are willing 
to turn a few of their hours of study 
into profitableuse. We are instituting a 


SERIES OF OPEN COMPETITIONS 


expressly for their benefit, and these 
Competitions will be carried out in 
every respect as the more serious and 
important ones of ordinary practice. 
We shall advertise each month for 
competitive designs, from students who 
are under twenty-five years of age. 
Applications must be made by letter in 
the ordinary way, and these applica- 
tions must contain the writer’s assur- 
ance that he is a bona fide student and 
under the prescribed age. He will 
then receive by post the details and all 
particulars of the Competition. The 
drawings must be addressed to the 
Editor, under conditions which will be 
stated, and he will adjudicate upon 
them, selecting six of the best sets sent 
in, submitting them to an independent 
assessor in the person of some well- 
known practising architect, who will 
make his award and which, of course, 
will be final. Certificates, signed by 
the assessor, will be presented to the 
authors of the three premiated designs 
and a cheque for half-a-guinea for- 
warded to them to defray their out of 
pocket expenses. At the end of the 
session the thirty-six premiated designs 
will again be submitted to a body of 
experts—preferably a committee formed 
from the twelve monthly assessors— 
and upon their report a valuable 


Gold Medal and a Cheque for £10 10s. 


will be presented to the fortunate 
student who has, in their opinion, done 
the best aggregate work. A public 
exhibition of these thirty-six designs 
will be held. {The result of the monthly 
awards will be announced in our 
columns and the assessors’ reports will 
be published in full. The drawings 
will remain the property of their 
authors, but we shall reserve the right 
to publish any we think fit. 
Here is our first advertisement. 


TO ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS. 


The Proprietors of THE BuiLpers’ 
JOURNAL invite Competitive Designs 
from Students, under the age of 
twenty-five years, for a 


Sea-side Bungalow, 


on a sloping site overlooking the sea. 
The scheme will consist of the 
Bungalow on one or two floors, and 
a small Entrance Lodgewith Stabling 
for two horses. The cost of the work 
must not exceed the sum of £2,000. 

Designs to be delivered under 
cover and addressed to the Editor of: 
Tue BuiLpers’ JournaL, not later 
than Monday, the 25th day of March 
next. 

Intending competitors can obtain | 
full particulars of the instructions and | 


conditions, post free, by applying by. 
letter to the Editor of THE BuripErs’ 
JouRNAL, giving the assurance re- 
quired, and marking their envelopes: 
‘* Competitions.” 


Talbot House, 


Arundel St., Strand. 
Feb. 26th, 1895. 


SAWDUST, 


The fine old tower of St. Mary's Church, 
Brecon, will shortly be re-opened after having 
undergone a very careful restoration under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. R. Kempson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Birchyfield, Herefordshire, and 
of 16, High Street, Cardiff. Great care has 
been taken to preserve the old work, and where 
it was found absolutely necessary to insert new 
work, every precaution was taken to ensure 
that it corresponded to the old work. The 
bells have been taken down, repaired, and re- 
hung, including new bell framing. by Messrs. 
Taylor & Son, of Loughborough. Messrs. 
Collings & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury were the 
contractors, who have carried out the work in 
a most satisfactory manner. 


Mr. Ernest H. Essex, C.E., of Nottingham, 
has been unanimously selected for the office of 
chief assistant engineer and surveyor to the 
Urban District Council of Kettering. There 
were 97 applicants for the post. 


PaPER is being used for insulating purposes 
for three main telephone wires that are being | 
laid in Nottingham. 


Ir has been decided by the London School 
Board that in future all contracts for building 
work shall contain a clause requiring payment 
of wages, to all workmen employed, at the scale 
fixed by the Federation and Association Agree- 
ment. 


CarpiFF is a funny town, with funny people. 
Some there are who oppose the move of the 
Taff Vale Company's works to a better site; 
others object to an honorarium being given to 
the town clerk and borough engineer for special 
and very important work. Verily, such towns 
deserve to be served by trades union officials, 


. rather than by some of the very best men in the 


kingdom. Then, they don’t support their elec- 
tric light works, though it is to their interest to 
do it; but they are agreed ‘‘ that a new town 
hall and municipal buildings be erected on the 
present site and the sites to be acquired; and 
that the borough engineer be requested to pre- 
pare and submit to the Town Hall Committee 
instructions and conditions upon which compe- 
titive designs may be sent in by architects for 
the erection of a new town hall and municipal 
buildings upon the present site and sites to be 
acquired.”’ 


Tue Consultative Council of the Building 
Trades Exhibition, to be held again this year at 
the Agricultural Hall, has decided that the 
handicraft competitions of 1894 shall be renewed 
and much extended. Work is to be submitted. 
to various trial stresses to prove its quality, and 
to these trials the public will be admitted. 
Lectures on the Adulteration of Cements, Past | 
and Present Architecture, Electricity in Build-. 
ing, Sanitation, &c., are to be arranged for 
during the time the show is open, 


Mr. W. Wysrow Robertson, of Edinburgh, 
has prepared plans for the erection of a new 
general post office at Dundee. ‘The designs are 
at present in the hands of the quantity surveyor. 


A new fire brigade station is shortly to be 
erected at Maida hill, Paddington. 


Tue Church of All Saints, Hertford, erected 
in the place of the one destroyed by fire, was 
recently dedicated by the Bishop of St. Albans. , 
The building has been completed from designs 
by Messrs. Paley, Austin & Paley, of Lancaster. 
The total cost has exceeded £15,000. | 


Tue governors of the Bedford Infirmary have | 
decided to erect an entirely new building. 


ye 

Owing to the pressure on our space, | 
‘Trade and Commerce’’ is held over} 
till next week. 


THE surveyor to the Town Council of Guild- 
ford has presented plans for the new cattle 
market, and stated that the contract would be 
divided into two sections—one for builder's 
work and one for ironwork. 


The School Board of Heckmondwike has 
adopted plans of a new school proposed to be 
erected in High Street, at a cost of £12,000. 


At Burnley, the Board of Guardians has 
decided to apply to the Local Goverment Board 
for sanction to expend a sum not exceeding 
£10,000 for the purpose of completing the erec- 
tion of an infirmary adjacent to the workhouse 
of the union, in accordance with plans to which 
Wa Local Government Board has affixed its 
seal. 


Tue Vicar and Churchwardens of Wakefield 
have received an offer of £1,000 from Colonel 
W. W. Clapham, of Manchester, for the erec- 
tion of a new reredos in Wakefield Cathedral. 
The work will be executed under the direction 
of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, whose father was chiefly 
responsible for the restoration of the cathedral. 


Dacre LopceE, at Cockfosters, between 
Barnet and Enfield, was on Friday, 8th inst., 
destroyed by fire. It dates back to Charles II’s 
reign, and was probably a lodge of the forest 
which formerly surrounded it. The present 
occupier is Mrs. Gladstone, widow of Mr. 
Robert Gladstone, of Manchester, cousin of the 
late Premier. The fire broke out soon after 
midnight at the top of the house, and, owing to 
lath and plaster partitions, spread the more 
rapidly. The plate, drawing-room and dining- 
room furniture, and a library were rescued from 
the fire, but much was destroyed. The left wing, 
which is of later date, though damaged by 
smoke and water, was saved. It is estimated 
that damage to the amount of about £10,000 
was done. On an upper wall there was a fresco 


outline depicting a hunting scene of the time of _ 


James I. 


Ir is stated that the scheme for the new 
theatre in Richmond is progressing. Mr. 
Etherington has evinced great energy in the 
floating of this scheme, 


THE Hartley Institution of Southampton, 
has met to consider the question of raising the 
necessary funds for carrying out a scheme for 
the proposed alterations and additions to the 
Royal South Hants Infirmary. 


New educational buildings are to be erected 
at Kingston-on-Thames. The architect is Mr. 
Chambers, of Brighton. His estimate for the 
Corporation building is £4,500, and for the 
County Council portion £3,270, the ultimate 
extension of the Corporation premises being 
estimated to cost £1,300. 


NEw Board Schools are being erected at_ 


Stratford, and special consideration has been 
given to the ventilation, which will be carried 
out on the Boyle system, the latest improved 
form of the patent self-acting air-pump ven- 
tilator being adopted for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. 


In reply to acommunication from the Clerk- 
enwell Vestry, the London County Council has 
resolved to contribute £350 towards the widen- 
ing of Farringdon Road. 


THE North Berwick drainage scheme is to be 
carried out according to the plans of Messrs. 
Belpage & Carfrae, engineers, Edinburgh. The 
cost is estimated at £1,300. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BaLuam, S.W.—For the provision and erection of three 
temporary iron buildings in Dragmire lane, Balham, for the 
London School Board :— 


Lysaght; J., Ltd. £1,676 0 © 
Dixon, I., & Co., 1,657 78 0) = 
Crawys;7) «Ses 1,500. ©. @ 
Charteris; D. 2; ng 1,475 0 O 
Croggon and Co,, Ltd. 1,465 0 0 
Harbrow, aa “o ¥395 07.0" 
Humphreys, Ltd. ... Be see ty SSO. -Q!"Q 
Keay, E. C. and J., Ltd., Birmingham* 1,279 15 © 
Morton, F.,and Co., Ltd... cor aR 2 0. = 


Rs 4 Accepted, 


a a FS 


-— 
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ASTRAGALS 
OF 
COPPER or ZINC 


_ BrackBurN.—For the erection of eight houses, Whalley Ctones (Ireland).—For the execution of water-supply | LincoLtn.—For construction of filters at the Irrigation 
Old road, for the Daisyfield Co-operative Society, Limited, works for the Town Commissioners. — Mr, J. H. H. Swiney, | Farm, Canwick, for the Corporation. Mr, R. A. MacBrair, 
Mr. a oa architect, 45, aT oe A Darwen, Fi re Seen, Belfast. Quantities by engineer :-— | City surveyor, Silver street, Lincoln :— 

almsley, J..... an ars ‘ 2,541 0-0 aEne ys Ps e=aes vi Aes 440 ay i 

Whittaker, J.,and Sons... — 2,479 0-0 Cseniapbane jaa. as aie ee 3 ; Wook nN Be a Peach e By a: 8 i: 
< Smith, Harry... con oe es 2,381 0 oO McNally, Jno. ... ase ore 2a8 4,138 16 o | Lansdowne and Sons, Lincoln oe 3.135: 36 
--.. Highton, J., and Sons Ries SeEee 49340 0 Lawson, Geo... ©. sw 3,900 00 Close; H. Sand. W..-Lincoln 3 Odo eed 
eo Ses W.and A. ... = Se 2,322 0 0 Dickson, Thos. J... os ie: 3,764 10 3 Baines, c Newark 2. rh e 600 Ae 
pies Batt: Soca oe raped c > aoa oe 7 os oo oe pops oo Horton, S. and R., Lincoln (accepted) 2,079 2 0 
y = ? eae sere? ue es 3,499 17 7 Surveyor’s estimate .., is Sess 3,108 12 9 

Shuttleworth ... ate are ae 2,025 0 0 Hickson‘and Peet... = oe 3,296 10 oO : 

= * Accepted, . ; Walsh, R. asi 3,272 16 9 | : 

2 : , is 23 aS ke Lonpon.—For the construction of a footbridge and a 

CamBERWELL, S.E.—For adding a laundry centre and McLarnon, Jas. wee wo get 3,248 10 7 : : F 8 lee 

other works ‘at Southampton street, Camberwell, for the Green, Michael st oo te 3,218 7 2 peser eres, ot Parliament hill, for the London cauaey 
London School Board’ :— McMahonand Gray, Clones (accepted) 2,899 9 74 Pal : G Ch 28S 
¥ For brickwork aimer, G, aes one tee oe 4,29 I 
in cement, add Darwen.—For extensive additions to Stores, for the Dar- Gibson, T. a o3 oer 3,428 13 6 
Holloway Bros. vs G1,014 0 -O- £33>.0 “0 wen Industrial Co-operative Society. Mr. J) B. Thorley, Darlington Wagon Co... 2,865. 9 0 
Downs, W.... ius 1,599 0 0 30 0 0 Architect, Market street, Darwen. Quantities by Architect. 
Holliday and Green- : x (Accepted Tenders.) Lonpon.—-For the construction of 12-inch pipe sewers in 
wood ... SS Si 1,533.0; 0: 82 0-0 Peres J., Darwen, masonry and | pee wad and Surrey totes re Be ass, Peckham Rye, for 
Marsland, J... ine haADy. O20 44.00 ricklaying ...° 2 a. pas car £4,345 =O; 0 | the Camberwell Vestry. r. O. S, Brown, surveyor. 
_ Triggs, E. a eee ea 0 O : I0 0 Shorrock, R., Darwen, joinery and Y Rye Poud. 
~ Garrett, J., and Son, slating sat Sete Rieu Sprit SBIR CO! 8 Ballard, R109 aunts tvs 235-4 0 
Old Town, Clapham* — 1,330 0 0 44.0 0 Coulthurst, H. J. and A., Darwen, Witiaee'h ar 
3 * Accepted. cast and wrought ironwork eee 452.0 0 Cox Ht i as 9 es SS a = s 
_ { (@) Cost of w.c.’s and drainage, £382; (5) tar pavement Great Yarmoutru—For the  erecti “ Renta T: ed re By = 
’ ) i — ection of the Ex- Jackson, J. a “a =e tae 221 6 
and Playgrounds, £168 3 () boundary — £160 ; (4) ie cursion Train” tavern, North Quay, for Messrs. E. Lacon Robertson and Grant eis ees oie 218 ‘f ° 
dry-centre, £5 ; (e) works on site, £65 ; (7) extra depth o and Co., Limited. Mr. James E, Teasdel, architect, 3, Queen Mayo and Co, ... ats abe ae 210 17 0 
oe 429; (g) for brickwork to be built in cement, street, Great Yarmouth :— Wheeler. W. H 180 15 0 
44. Total, £1,374.] Carter and Wright _ cihnghack-& C ea ros ee 
fds) ete Se seer £13049 0.0 Killingback & Co. .., Ay eS 185 18 o 
Carpirr.—For the conversion of a chapel into a hall, Eastoe, R. vee ae oe ie 1,205 10 oO Saunders, S. (accepted) = ne 179 0 0 
Guildford street, for the Cardiff Masonic Hall Company, Howes, T. ce aoe aca ae 1,179 0 0 JCloages od res ay u, 179 19 © 
Limited. _Mr. George Thomas, architect, Queen’s chambers, Bray, J. F. W..,.. tes oo 1,168 0 0 
Cardiff. Quantities by architect :— pages Hapa. ae ue =e 1,156 12 It Ballard R Surrey road. tah 
Griffiths, George ith wed setae 212209" OF <0) ork, W. tee tes eee oes 1, oS OF" rehome 2a aa oo ns 
Gibson, Jno. ... en cee ion 2,048 0 0 Grimble, F, ... one ore tee 1,135. 0.0 Adams, T. He oe = eS PISS 
Haines, Jno. ... tue am se 1,990 1 Wall, H. prone age a ie 1,134.0 0 Cox, H..., oe oe os oe 293 10 4 

SRebing’ Jr pe ere oe % “eee : se Moore and Wright 27” Bs ied aes Jackson, J. es ek tae ce cae ans 284 0 4 
Lattey and Co.... a aa ir 1,887.0 0 Harman, J.~ - ... ee: ¥S ae III 12 0 Robertson and Grant ... ae 22 281 Ir 0 
Davies,H.... te = i 1,886 13 5 Read and Curtis sak =e oa I,II0 0 oO Mayo and Co. .., ree 3 ote 271 ° 
Rees and Thomas ... ao aa E88 301 3ocd Cockrill, J; W., and Son, Gorleston* 1,068 0 o Wheeler, W. H. te tee tee 246 17 0 
Davies, D. x a “S ye 1,815 0 0: * Accepted, qnebeck yo mae = sag bss 236 16 4 
Williams and Hoare... — ... ss ~~ «i800 0 0 SE RCE Sa \AECeDES tee see 231 0=0 
Peete Ojo; = Sere ee eee % ° Oo Istincton, N.—For the provision of a manual training Gloag, J. vt ote tee 229 8 Oo 

, 747 : 
Knox and Wells 7H a XS 1,735 0 0 parade eae street school, Islington, for the London as es ; - 
Thomas, Joseph ae ie = 1,730 0 0 chool Board :— ONDON.—F or executing painting and other works at 39 
~ Allen, James 3 ee ee. 1,729 ° oO : For Brickwork Lombard street, for the City Offices Company, Limited? 
Turner, E., and Sons tye ons 2 Tj0681,-~0= © : in cement, add Messrs. F, and H. Francis, Architects :— 
Evans, E. R.,and Co, (accepted) ... 1,636 10 11 etal J., ang Son ... £1,630 0 0 £36 0 o ee sas Senn Fy aaa cons £495 oo 
(All of Cardiff.) rover, J., and Son ee 1,552.0. oO 24.0 0 anks, H. sh Ry a an 485-0 0 
Gregar, W.,and Son ..,. 1 Mme) 24'0'0, Cubitt, W. a nae “a ia 18 0 0 
CarpirF.—Offices, stables, boundary walls, &c., County Roby Vs : 1549 ape) ; 4 
Brewery, J. P. Jones, Richards and Budgen, Charles C, Jones, oars an Sons... ore : . o7 ~ 3 Colls and Sons (accepted)... ss 398 0 Oo 
Se ete Gt Sarid oe aS a £6,400 0 0 Lawrance, E., and Sons 1364 ‘oSa) 28 00 Lonpon.—Metropolitan Asylums Board. For the isolation 
Jenkinks, Ke Sera Tigat Rote: 6,390 0 oO Harvey, J., Red Cross st.* 1,335 9 0 17 0 0 block at the North Western Fever Hospital, according to 
Stephens, Bastow and Co.,, Ltd., * Accepted. plans and specifications prepared by Messrs. Pennington and 
Bristol = 2 = a ‘ 6,300. 0 0 [ (a) Cost of Manual training centre, on arches, £1,172 ; Son, Architects :— 

/ Richards, E. F., and Co., Barry 2. 6,022 0 0 es baba. Me ya £132 5 @ extra depth of SR een $313 Collinson, J. F., Teddington oso 460,610.00 
Shepton, S., and Son, Cardiff tr O,0RE = O.. O ee Ee ee peut im -cement, £17 ; total, £1,352]. Kellett, A., Willesden v0 we 60,481 0 
Hatherley and Carr, Bristol . 5,987 0 0 Lryron,—For erectin Fe i ne Shillitoe and Son, Bury St.Edmunds 59,860 0° 0 

: , 5 & a boundary wall and wood fence, soe : 2 
Willocks, H,, and Co., Wolverhamp- Lea Bridge road Schools, for the Leyton School Board :-— | Miskin, C., St. Albans sw 57033 oo 
ton... Sop oi eM te 5.986) OO Catley cee ee £230 0 0 Curling and Co., Ipswich... | 57,491 0 0 
AMlnsJames Curtis ggly 8 | Mamie | oe A S| Eaten Co Keingtonss SS afldg 8 8 
: mae bees veto SS irkand Randall 9.0... eae #4 pee Ml ° 
Grifittis, George, Cardiff. 5,850 0 0 Holtehda erg Got ete 88 Johnsons Coy Mentanorth com moms 5.580 es 
issaman, William, Cardiff ... ove 5,840 0 0 Reed and Son ... ee . 33 o : mnt, W., figh VV ycombe .., ore 51499 0 0 
Davies, Henry, Cardiff — .. 5,793 17 0 Gtevalandeoale meer ans = mars Allen and'Sons, Kilburn... $4,555 0° 6 

Davies, David, Cardiff ue AS 5,715. 0 Oo Hearle and Farrow ... aD Ss £88 b..6 Lawrance and Sons, Wharf. road, 

Sa ae abi aay et tere By a aie Scott, S. (accepted). aes 179 0 0 ee ae jai, Winoiwich ieee $4:385 ~s 
vans, +, an ros., Cardi eee 5,032 18 7 1rK an andal, Woolwic so = «-§3,051 0 @ 
Robbins, Fred. J., Cardiff ... ... ~—-5,500 0 0 Lryton.—For supylying furniture to the Goodall road Howe, J., West Hartlepool... 4. 53,100 0 0 
Gibbon, Hy., Cardiff ... deg oot Fee 5,500 0 0 Schools, for the Leyton School Board :— Treasure and Son, Harringay ws) "59,058" 0-0 
Knox and Wells, Cardiff... i 5,497 0 oO Illingworth, Higham and Co, ite 4265 0 oO Moody, H. M., Folkestone oo ++ 53,000 0 0 

' Thomas, Joseph, Cardiff... = 5,350 0 0 Bennett Furnishing Co... ree 254 0 0 Kirk, Knight and Co., Sleaford ..3 52,800 0. o 
Lattey and°Co., Cardiff Do os pag °° Spencer and Co, ek ‘ a 253 18 o Killby and Gayford, Finsbury «» 52,736 0 o 
Turner, E., & Sons, Cardiff* 4... 5,288 .o o Educational Supply ... tr 5c 249 17 0 ~ Wall, H., and Co., Kentish Town... 52,497 0 0 
Architects’ estimate... 4. ave 5,380 0 0, Wake and Dean lee > ee ee 231 0 oO ) Wall, C., Chelsea (accepted) s+ $1,400 G oO - 

< aad * Accepted. Th ' Taylor and Co, (accepted) ... aa 230 0 0 The Architect's original estimate (July 2nd; 1894) was £43,500 
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MACFARLANE’S Gtass ENAMELLED DRAIN & SOIL PIPES 


are impervious to rust, have perfectly smooth interiors, and can 
be supplied tested to any pressure. 


ae en re ie Ow emeren eens] 
er ee ee 


HOT-WATER PIPES, BOILERS, COIL GASES AND FITTINGS. 


STABLE FITTINGS—A SPECIALITY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT PILLARS, BRACKETS AND WIRE WAYS. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists on Application. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, | 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


NorTHWICH.—F or erection of banking premises for the 
Manchester and County Bank. Mr. M. K. Ellerton, archi- 
tect, 26, High street, Northwich :— 


Stelfox and Carter £4,050 0 O 
Molyneux “re An am sae 4,040 0 O 
Bostock, A. ... age oat AD 3,975 0 ° 
Leicester, Is sc. Za AD nae 3,925 0 O 
Bostock, E. W. aa Bay aa, 3,875.90 oO 
Taylor and Son at St ees 3,801 0 O 
Beckett, Northwich (accepted) ... 35777 S00 
Ravenscroft ... wee ay aan 3,720 0 O 
Rylance... aoe + sid Po) 33571 4.0.70 
Appleton ee tes aR ae 3,550 0 O 


Paicnrton.—For construction of a storage reservoir, two 
filters and other works connected therewith, for the Paignton 
Local Board, Messrs. John Newton & Son, Engineers, 17, 
Cooper street, Manchester :— 


Shaddock, J., Plymouth £6,836 4 10 
Dixon Bros., Swansea ae eae 6,752 12 § 
Facey, R., Taunton ... aa tee 6,733 13 6 
Weldon, H., Birmingham ... are 6,018 4 3 
Bridgman, M., Paignton ... ane 6,004 3 7 
Thomas & Sons, Camborne... tre 5,879 0 0 
Morse, S., Bristol eae LAR wae 5,868 ° Oo 
Ambrose and Welch, Bath ... _ 5,791 18 5 
Webber, HH} Paigntons.. =< ss age 5,518 O 9 
Tempest, E., Newchurch (accepted) 5,075 2 2 
Rabbich, H. P., Paignton ... aus 4,840 0 0 


_PLuMSTEAD.—For the provision of a laundry-centre at the 
Vicarage road school, Plumstead, for the London Schoo, 


Board :— F 
5 For brickwork 
pee and Green- in cement, add 
wood... as as 1,496 0 0 8 TORO 
Mid-Kent Building and dead a 

Contracting Works, 

Ltd. 4% Bee ae 1,344 12 6 6 6 
Craigada tier sez As 1,315 16. 0 a 8 6 
White, T.,and Son ... 1,304 17 II 44 9.2 
Calnan,; M., and Co. ... 1,310 0 0 25201 10 
Proctor, E. ace Bs 1,260 8 o 32 12 0 
Kirk and Randall... 1,244 .0 0 43.040 
Akers, W., and Co. ... 1,225 I0 oO 58 10 oO 
Otway, J., Chislehurst* 1,197 0 O 30 0 O 


* Accepted. 

[ (a) Cost of tar pavement, playgrounds and drainage, 
4248; (6) boundary walls and gates, £175; (¢) laundry- 
centre, including new w.c.’s, £702 ; (d) works on site, £19; 
(e) extra depth of foundations, £53 ; (7) for brickwork to be 
built in cement, £30. Total, £1,227.] 


March 


SouTHEND-ON-SEA.—For building schools in the Leigh 
road, Southend-on-Sea, for the Southend-on-Sea School 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hobbiss, architect, Clarence road, South- 
end-on-Sea. Quantities by Mr. F. W. Harrison :— 


Baker and Wiseman, Tyler's avenue £8,250 © 
Steward, J. W., Princes street 7,916 16 
Darke and Son, Alexandra street ... 7,327 0 


Woodhams, Southchurch road ake 6,788 
Smith, F., 36, Park street* ... ae 6,684 
Architect's estimate ... che xe 7,280 

* Accepted provisionally. 


ooo 
eoo00o000 


SouTH SureLps.—For Electric Lighting Works, &c., for 
the Town Council :— 
(Accepted Tenders.) 
Indiarubber and Guttapercha Co., 
Limited, Silvertown, cables and 


trenching... ee ee a $4,846 0 0 
Ferranti, S. Z. de, Limited, London, 

engines and alternators... a 3,003 0 O 
Black, Hawthorn & Co., Limited, 

Gateshead, boilers and pipes = 1,809 0 O 
Watson, H., and Sons, Newcastle, 

pumps aoe ire oe we 905 14 3 
Ferranti, S. Z. de, Limited, are light- 

ing ate ae 793 II 0 


ESTABLISHED 1866, - 


J.J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. : 


Applications for Prices, &c., to ~ 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


je A MEM. 


The Building Trades’ 
Exhibition, = 


25th to April 4th. 


All the SPECIAL POSITIONS ARE LET. 


The Consultative Council will make an 

Official Visit with the object of drawing up 

a Report of the Exhibits on Wednesday, 
March 27th, and following days. 


TESTING OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 


Under direction ef Messrs. KIRKALDY & SON and 
Messrs. HENRY FAIJA & CO. 


IMMEDIATE APPLICATION for SPACE should be made to— 


The Manager, 


BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION, 222, Strand, W.C. — 


COMPETITIONS. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 


COMPETITION. 


The Council of the County Borough of West Ham propose> 


to ERECT a TECHNICAL INSTITUTE and PUBLIC 
LIBRARY in Romford Road, and they hereby invite Archi- 
tects to submit DESIGNS for the same in competition. 

Premiums of £250, £150 and £100 respectively will be paid 
to the Authors of the Designs which are placed by the Assessor 
first, second, and third in point of merit. 

The Competitor to whom the first premium of £250 may 
be awarded will be employed as Architect, and will be 


remunerated in accordance with the schedule of professional _ 


practice and charges of architects, published by the Royal 


Institute of British Architects, such remuneration being — 


independent of the premium. 

The Council have appointed Mr. J. MACVICAR ANDER- 
SON, F.R.1.B.A., 6, Stratton Street, Westminster, W., as 
their Assessor and Professional Adviser. 

Designs are to be delivered at the Town Hall, West Ham, 
E., not later than FOUR p.m., on WEDNESDAY, tst May, 
1895. 

Full particulars of the instructions and conditions can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, on payment of a 
deposit of One Guinea, which will be returned in the event 
of the applicant either submitting a Design, or returning the 
instructions within one month from the date of receiving them. 


By order of the Council, 


Town Hall, West Ham, FRED. E. HILLEARY, 
January 21st, 1895. _ Town Clerk. 


PSWICH.—MARCH 33. | 


DESIGNS are invited for the Building of a WORK- 
HOUSE and INFIRMARY, with Specifications and Esti- 
mate. Premiums {100 and £50. My. A. F. VULLIAMY, 


Clerk to the Guardians. 
le 
100 GUINEAS PREMIUM. 
PARISH OF HEMEL HEMPSTED. 


The Rural District Council of Hemel Hempsted hereby 
offer a PREMIUM of 100 GUINEAS to Sanitary Engineers 
for a SCHEME for CARRYING OUT a SYSTEM for the 
SEWERAGE and SEWAGE DISPOSAL of this Town 
so as to meet the requirements of the entire area of the 
parish and town for which provision has to be made, 

The scheme to be accompanied by plans, and an approxi- 
mate estimate of the cost, to be delivered by the 1st JUNE 
next, 

Full particulars of the conditions under which the premium 
will be awarded may be obtained on application ta the 
undersigned, 
WALTER GROVER, Clerk to the Council. 
‘Hemel Hempsted, Feb, 13th, 1895. 
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THE Progressives will 


Moderated é . 
. be disappointed by the re- 
Progressivism. sult of the London County 
Council Election. The Moderates have 


marvellously increased their numbers and 
parties bid fair to be very evenly balanced, 
In this may lie safety, for one 
side may well play watch-dog upon 
the other. In a smallness of majo- 
rities—it is the fashion just now to 
assert—lies wisdom, and, while not 
accepting the aphorism in its entirety, 
we are inclined to think that a fair 
show on both sides may result in a 
decent and consecutive policy, provi- 
ding members refrain from the tempta- 
tion to shy brickbats at each other. 
The prolonged stir in the air over this 
municipal matter has been a little amu- 
sing. Our politico-cum-partisan daily 
papers have revelled in it, and an ex- 
cited contemporary has gone so far as 


to employ Burne Jones. The re- 
sult was eminently satisfactory in 
the art and the pictorial senses, 


but,. politically, Progressivism would 
seem to be rather out of the bill with 
the London public. We believe, em- 
phatically, in the good government of 
London ; architecturally, sanitarily, and 
in the thorough administration of the 
streets, parks and buildings, but we 
look with dismay upon such municipal 
business becoming politically capital- 
ised and tinctured with alien bitter- 
nessand imperial consequence. London 
should be able to administer herself, 
equally with the large provincial cities 
and towns: Glasgow, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester. But there 
should be less hubbub and less humbug, 
less cant and contrivance, and more 
honest, sincere, and ingenuous willing- 
ness to do the best for the millions 
who live in the metropolis, have 
their dwelling, take their enjoyment, 
and earn their bread. We have re- 
garded with a somewhat indifferent 
interest the columns of controversy 
flooding’ our contemporaries’ pages ; 
the limitless advice, the paraded turtle, the 
belated beadle trotted out by Progressives as 
bogies to the play. There is broad laughter 
in the easy way in which the Progressives 
have forgotten their own to scoff at the 
Moderate bogies, bogies summed up in the 
wild fear of a Commune, and in the general 
hint that the streets should be barri- 


caded else blood might flow. This spirit 


of exaggeration on both sides is very silly, 
very mischievous, and very likely in the 
end to defeat its own object. People 


cannot be aroused for ever by turgid hyper- 
bole and rubbishy rhetoric. London is fairly 
complacent ; she asks for such improvements 
as the gods may send her ; she is willing to 
admit that reasonable and real progress is 
needed, and she is patient enoughto wait the 


BUCHAN HILL.—THE STAIRCASE. 
ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS. 


natural and legitimate development of her 
resources, without any philandering on the 
one hand or salamandering on the other. 
The ratepayers are right in keeping a chary 
eye upon the money, and yet atthe same time 
we are sure that the stingy policy is, in 
the long run, the reverse of an economic 
policy. The past condition of London has 


merited scathing criticism without a doubt. 
What we should like to see is a unification of 
parties as well as the much vaunted unifica- 
cation of plans. Principles and plans may 
well follow a public spirited and an united 
policy, and if the London County Council 
would cease from internecine troubling, even 
the wicked—and certainly London !—would 
be at rest. The election has been a toil and 
aturmoil. Though it seemed to us voters 
scarcely realized the importance of the 
day or the magnitude of issues, yet, 
to judge by the voting, London may 
be said to have done her duty fairly 
well. She has, at anyrate, chosen her 
Council for the next few years, and 
may all the Beatitudes inspire its la- 
bours. The L.C.C. can do with a 
little inspiration. | There has been 
respiration and rhetoric enough. 


WE are not prone to 
conundrums, and we 
never in our lives solved 
a missing word, There is a lazy 
lesion in our intellect that shuns 
the sad-faced problems set forth in 
the comic papers. It is so much more 
comfortable to let well alone. We 
are only reasonably anxious to do 
better, The puzzle papers never made 
their millions by this attitude, which 
we commend to our readers, it being 
uncopyrighted. But we have been 
startled by the question: When is 
a house not ahouse? This is a teaser. 
We could have answered the ques- 
tion: When is a house a blank bad 
house? or, When is a house the 
topsy-turvydom of home? or even so 
prosaic a matter as: When isa house fit 
to live in? This is about the run of 
the average interrogation that stirs 
our daily contemporaries to their depth 
in the gooseberry season. Architec- 
turally, too, we might have our doubts 
—even going so far as to indulge in 
disputes upon style, or of the exact 
significance of a wall panel. But a 
house not a house? The Englishman’s 
home not even his hovel! We face 
it. The question comes before the 
benign countenance of THE BUILDERS’ 
JournaL. A Mr. Croall, a commercial 
traveller, took a house, Ash _ Grove, 
Leeds, for the summer. The Ash Grove 
is something more than a happy do- 
mestic air, but there were some infernal bad 
smells about that militated against harmony, 
When we state that Mr. Croall’s wife and two 
children were shortly suffering from blood- 


Something 
Easier. 
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poisoning, it will be inferred that the Ash 
Grove was not exactly a summer-house. Only 
one thing could happen and that was to open 
the door to the sanitary engineer ; insanitary 
engineers had been there before. The re- 
sult of much internal disturbance revealed 
the usual and shocking state of things. 
What odd drains there were outside the 
house had undergone a subsidence. In 
moderately plain unforcible English they 
had become blocked up. On expeditioning 
the dining-room floor—always a deadly and 
dangerous business—an old rubble drain was 
discovered, full of foul drainage, which 
oozed up through the soil and formed stag- 
nant pools. Mr. Croall and family had seen 
enough. There is only one.outlook in such 
circumstances—the sea. It is a big outlook, 
and it is not absolutely divorced from drains. 
But, down by the sea, foul drains get a little 
fresh air, so to speak. Mr. Croall, having 
removed his poisoned family, promptly re- 
fused to pay his rent. He was thinking, no 
doubt, of the delicious days (and general 
financial drain) by the sea. To reimburse 
him in this he set up’a counter-claim, £50 


damages. Now we come to the stern, un- 
bending and County Court moral. The 
Judge has decided that the rent must be 
paid. In more picturesque parlance, the Ash 
Grove was a habitable house. We are not 
surprised. Most people connected with build- 
ing smile gently upon all habitable houses, 
and the nice point arises : what is the exact 
condition entitling a house to be regarded as 
“wholly unfit for human habitation.” Foul 
smells do not, nor does shocking sanitation. 
Many a tumble-down tenement is healthier 
in all safe outward aspect than the flimsy 
contrivance of modern  shoddydom. It 
would be interesting to have foul smells 
legally tested. Even a Judge might then 
scent other wisdom in the air. With regard 
to Mr. Croall’s counter-claim, he has been 
awarded twelve guineas, a paltry sum that 
would not cover more than the doctor’s bill. 
What is more important still, is that even 
this modest justice was only obtained and 
expressly staded to be given on the ground 
that the landlord had handed over to Mr. 
Croall, “a special warranty with regard to 


drainage.” In the upshot it follows that if 
you go modestly and mildly into a house 
without the legal “warranty” aforesaid, you 
have no redress, and your only remedy is 
your doctor. On the face of it, it would 
seem that a “house”’ certainly needs defining, 
and a “dwelling” some elucidation, For 
ourselves—after this County Court dictum— 
we prefer to be asked something easier. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE PULPIT. 


N the early Christian times it was the 
custom for the Bishop to preach from 
his raised cathedra, but, on account of 

its great distance, as the place of the Bishop 
was at the background of the altar-niche, even 
Chrysostom and also Augustine made use of 
the ambon, which was nearer to the congrega- 
tion; such ambons are still to be seen in 
many churches of Italy. Out of the ambon 
was developed, in the thirteenth century, the 
pulpit and the name Xawze/ is retained in 
Germany as the reminiscence of the choir, 


CHATSWORTH. 


balustrade, cance//i. During the predomin- 
ance of the Romanesque style, the pulpit was 
formed as a structure of stone, which, as it 
seems, stood in connection with the screen, 
or else leant against a pier of the nave. A 
parapet sometimes ornamented in relief, 
terminates it ; a stone step led down from it 
behind. The most beautiful pulpit in Germany 
is that inthe churchat Wechselburg. While 
in Italy the pulpits retained the form of 
isolated structures, resting on columns, and 
adorned with all imaginable pomp and 
splendour of material, and of the noblest ar- 
tistic perfection, in Germany the pulpit was 
generally on a single column, or a bracket, 
placed against a pier of the nave, and received 
the form of a cup, and became the favourite 
spot for the sculptors to cover with tracery 
and pictures in relief.. As a rule, the four 
Evangelists or the four Church-fathers were 
introduced on the parapet under canopies. 


A Mission Church and hall are about to be 
built in Paddock Street, Hanley, from plans by 
Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, of that town. 


‘““THE PALACE OF THE PEAK.’ 


HATSWORTH, the home of the Caven- 
dishes, is a “lordly pleasure house” 
enough, though scarcely one “ wherein 

to dwell.” The cold splendour of its halls 
chills you more than a little ; its prerogative is 
that of a palace; it wears no familiar air and 
you feel its stately condescension. It receives 
you and speeds your departure with a cool, 
scrutinizing gaze ; in every way an aristolcrat 
in stone. It was curious to see the ittle 
sitting-room in so great a house, where the 
late Duke—fond as he was of architec- 
ture and of archeology—managed to make 
himself comfortable. Chatsworth was never 
his favourite residence ; he buried himself in 
it and among his books for som © season of 
the year. At other times the windows 
showed their blinds to the World. Yet 
Chatsworth is surrounded by the loveliest 
scenery in the English Midlands ; you ramble 
by rapid waters or climb abrupt hills to find 
romance enthroned; you discover good 
timber, steep scarrs, dainty dales and dim 
,avines ; old-world towns ; pleasant inns to 
be thankful of ; even 
model villages—a 
more enigmatical ad- 
vantage. It is amid 
such surroundings as 
these that Chats- 
worth shines in its 
white stone dazzling 
in strong sun-light ; 
somewhat of a white 
elephant—in fact. I 
am told that the Duke 
of Devonshire abso- 
lutely loses by Chats- 
worth; it swallows 
no small revenue. 
But it is, indubitably, 
one of the show places 
of England, and in 
the completest sense 
a stately home. 

The facade of the 
house faces the river, 
and the prettiest 
glimpse of Chats- 
worth is from the 
bridge shown in our 
illustration. Critics 
may differ as to the 
architectural excel- 
lence of this facade. 
But the open balus- 
trade which - sur- 
mounts the frieze is 
elegant enough and 
the Ionic fluted pil- 
lars and pilasters are 
valuable as relief, and 
break"up what would otherwise be rather a 
monotonous face. The base is rusticated. The 
frieze is a fine piece of work, containing the 
Cavendish Arms, sculptured by Samuel Wat- 
son. The northern wing is a more recent 
addition from designs by Sir Jeffrey Wyat- 
ville and differs from the rest of the mansion 
in being a compound of Corinthian, Dorie 
and Ionic. Chatsworth is one of the best 
domestic specimens of its style—a style much 
in vogue at the end of the last and in the 
early years of the present century, when every 
mansion must have its portico and its pedi- 
ment to be worthy its name, and Ionic and 
Doric were great words to conjure with. 
But the lack of variety in treatment, and the 
absence of all such play as the Gothic gives, 
makes the description of even the home of the 
Cavendishes a prosaic matter ; one looks in 
vain for any surprise, any quaint fancy 
stuck in unexpected place, or a window 
daring from its fellows ; a gargoyle, a grimace 
so to speak, in stone. The first view ot 
Chatsworth is the final view also; you 
remember the block rather than its beauty, 
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and a sense of size rather than of suggestive- 
ness is what you bring away. 

Almost any day in the season a little group 
of folk may be seen gathering outside the 
remarkably fine gates of wrought iron that 
effectually bar further progress. By and by, 
at a comfortable hour, a janitor conducts you 
onward, and next, a trim maid, wearing very 
much the aspect of a reduced duchess, takes 
you round, forbidding undue questions 
by the very magnificence of her manner. 
You are not permitted to loiter, and so your 
impression of the interior is as blurred as 
your exterior view is single and solid. The 
corridor leading out of the Sub Hall is worth 
looking at for its tesselated pavement, and 
has some busts of moment. The floor of the 
Great Hall is laid in mosaic by Henry 
Watson, son of the carver Watson who 
worked the frieze. The decorations, illustra- 
tive of the career of Julius Cesar, are by 
Verrio and Laguerre, and are highly interes- 
ting. Derbyshire quarries have been utilised 
in the Great Hall and the Grand Staircase 
with exquisite effect, and again in the State 
Apartments, the door-cases of which are of 
the variegated marble for which the county 
is known and noted. 
It is to the State 
Apartments that the 
majority. of visitors 
hasten, eager of in- 
terest, and prodigal 
of approval. 

The ceilings by 
Verrio and Sir James 
Thornhill, luxuriate 
in allegorical sub- 
jects; Paris gives 
Judgment, and 
Aurora is engaged in 
her usual pastime of 
chasing away Night. 
The floors are of 
mosaic work, oak 
being employed. 
Fancy woods line 
the room, covered 
with very fine Gobe- 
lins copied from the 
cartoons of Raphael. 
An interesting point, 
with regard to the 
remarkable wood 
carving in these 
rooms, has been long 
debated. Some as- 
cribe it to Gibbons, 
but there is no proof, 
while documents at- 
test to the work of 
Watson and his as- 
sociates. The prob- 
abilities are that Gibbons lent counsel 
and advice to the work, even if he did not 
supply some of it. It is interesting to recall 
Horace Walpole’s eulogium: ‘There is no 
instance of a man before Gibbons who gave 
to wood the loose and airy lightness of 
flowers, and chained together the various 
products of the elements with a free disorder 
natural to each species.” 

The carving, whoever it be by, is to 
my mind, one of the most beautiful features 
at Chatsworth. A very striking piece of 
work is the ‘“ Net of Game.” Other objects 
you are shown in the State Rooms—objects 
of personal importance, no doubt, such as the 
state chairs and footstools used at the coro- 
nation of their Majesties George III. and 
William IV., and a fine portrait of the late 
Duke, by either Vausomer or Myteurs. In 
the State Bed-room is the bed upon which 
George II. died. There are also tokens and 
trophies of Louis XIV., the Czar Nicholas, 
and other august visitors, and busts of a host 
of Cavendishes. 

The South Galleries claim you, and you 
discover sketches by Titian, Rubens, Salvator 


Rosa, Raphael and Claude Loraine. There 
is more fine carving and statues by Cibber, 
father of the notorious Colley of that ilk. 
Then the altar piece in the Chapel should 
be seen. There are eminent old masters, 
for the seeking, enough and to. spare 
in the Drawing Room—a shapely apartment 
—and the Dining Room has treasures of its 
own, including reputed portraits by Vandyke 
and a Godfrey Kneller. The profuse way in 
which marble has been used in Chatsworth 
is very apparent in the Dining Room. The 
doors are surmounted with pediments sup- 
ported by Ionic columns of Siberian jasper 
and African marble. There is a deep plinth 
of polished marble round the room; the 
chimney-pieces are masses of sculpture, and 
jasper and spar side tables are fitted to the 
walls. 

All this seems but a prelude to the 
Sculpture Gallery, one of the famous sights 
of Chatsworth, and of which we give an 
illustration. Here it is possible to admire 
Canoya’s celebrated “ Mother of Napoleon,” 
exquisitely finished, the hands being remark- 
ably modelled, or a wounded Achilles, by 
Albicini; a mosaic from Herculaneum, or 


magnificence can do has been done, and if 
we prefer, after all, the baronial severity of 
a Norman tower, or a mullioned Elizabethan, 
or the wood and plaster of Tudor days, it is 
because each of these seems to perpetuate a 
byegone English era, whereas the Classic in 
England has no vital story to tell. 


THE EARLY USE OF BURNT TILES. 


N the North German Lowlands, that is, on 
the coasts of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, with the Lower Rhine, the Mark 

of Brandenburg, eastward far into. Prussia, 
and southward into Silesia, the want of 
natural stone led early to the use of burnt 
tiles or brick. As, however, most of these 
countries only became subject to Christianity 
in the course of the twelfth century, they 
adopted those forms of architecture which 
then reigned in the rest of Germany, that is, 
the late Romanesque, principally with a 
mixture of the elements of the Transition 
epoch. In the Romanesque time the use of 
brick caused the decay of the column 
Basilicas. As a rule, the nature of the 
material suggesting it, the pier was adopted, 


CHATSWORTH—THE SCULPTURE GALLERY. 


Schadow’s chaste and delightful “Spinning 
Girl.” Those who love Sculpture—and are 
not these, indeed, men who dézuz/d ?—can 
learn lessons to last them well into their 
years at Chatsworth. Throughout the house 
Sculpture is in evidence; you cannot get 
away from it. Here busts by Chantry, there 
by Wickmann; and the general sense of 
marble and spar and jasper and stone and 
space that Chatsworth gives you may account 
for that chilly air and attitude to thestranger 
of which I have before spoken. 

It is when you have descended to the 
gardens, this being in the summer time, that 
you seem to reap ahappinessof colour. The 
place has Paxton’s reputation to keep up as 
well as its own, and right well do the gardens 
still testify to his genius. The fountains, 
the orangery, the immense palm-house—fore- 
runner of the Crystal Palace—the cascades, 
make the hours linger agreeably until one is 
loath to leave, driving away in the long sun- 
light of a June evening with regret. 

Chatsworth is happy in having little his- 
tory, no telling story or tradition adds 
romance to its walls, but all that marbles and 


which, however, was soon richly decorated 
with half columns and other members, and 
soon led—as early as the eightieth year of 
the twelfth century—to the vaulting over of 
the whole ‘church. The abacus of the pier 
remained much the same as that of the 
stone one, generally, however, with the 
greatest possible simplification of the mem- 
bers and of their arrangements. The trans- 
formation of the capitals principally on the 
half columns was especially energetic. Here, 
also, the form of the cushion capital was 
relied on, but instead of the abacus being 
developed by segments of a ball from the 
round of the column shaft to the square 
capital in brick building. This transition is 
accomplished by sections of a cone, so that 
the sides of the capital are not formed of 
semi-circles, but either of triangles or of 
trapezes. The ornamentation of these build- 
ings is very slight, for, as a rule, the chief 
forms are often of unadorned simplicity. 
Sometimes, however, lime or sandstone is 
used for these more imposing parts and then 
they are formed with those ornamentations 
peculiar to the Romanesque styles. 
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TaLsBot HouszE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
5th March, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN Ruskin. 


FoLLowING the example set by the Con- 
servators of the Thames in erecting a new 
weir, lock, and bridge, at Richmond, the 
Clyde trustees are about to proceed in a 
similar direction in the stream over which 
they have direction. Although the deve- 
lopment of the patent sluice weir may really 
be said to have commenced over a quarter of a 
century ago, since when Mr. Stoney, the inven- 
tor, has been engagedin Madras. The theory 
of the new weir may be briefly explained as 
consisting in the provision of moveable 
sluices designed in such a manner as to im- 
pound the upper waters of a river at certain 
levels, and furnished with mechanism that 
lifts the sluices out of the river as soon as the 
flood tide raises the lower water to the same 
level, thus leaving the entire waterway free 
for navigation. Ina similar manner as the 
ebb tide subsides the same mechanism leaves 
the sluices when the fixed depth of im- 
pounded water is reached. . A wooden float 
attached to the upper side of the sluices 
endues them with sufficient automatic buoy- 
ancy to permit the passage beneath them of 
flood water, such arrangement being alto- 
gether independent of the mechanism con- 
trolling the tidal waters. In appearance this 
new Class of weir can readily be mistaken for 
a bridge only, though it is this on both sides 
only, where there are foothpaths, the centre 
being left open to enable the sluices to be 
brought up when it is necessary to raise 
them, these turning upwards and lying hori- 
zontally when out of use, the appearance 
being materially improved by this ingenious 
contrivance. These weirs are now to be 
found in the Manchester Canal to control the 
waters of the Irwell and Weaver; on the 
Rhine, near Geneva; on the Nile, in Egypt; 
and on Loch Earn; and now one is to be built 
on the Clyde, which will have three spans of 
80 feet each, with a headway above ordinary 
high water level of 18 feet under the centre 
of the arches, the total cost being estimated 
at £45,000, a saving of £20,000 as compared 
with that at Richmond, which cost £65,000. 
We venture to think that when completed 
this new weir will meet with much appre- 
ciation from the frequenters of and dwellers 
on Clutha’s stream. 


THERE are numerous ways of extracting 
stones from clay, but slinging is, perhaps, the 
cheapest. It consists in cutting the clay as 
it issues from the ejectment hole of the pug- 
mill into lumps of about two feet long and 
slicing them into pieces of about half-an-inch 
(not more than three-quarters of an inch) 
in thickness. The implement used is called 
a sling, and can be wielded by boys. During 
the slicing most of the:stones fall out of the 
clay. The rest are plucked out by hand. 


ATTENTION has been called to the condition 
of several of the frescoes in the House of 
Lords. It is stated that one or two are ina 
shocking state, indeed, almost past repair. 
The report of the expert, who has been asked 
to advise, should suggest some speedy remedy, 
else restoration will be impossible, for a man, 
however able, cannot restore what does not 
exist. The frescoes in the upper waiting- 
room are particularly bad, and many of the 
others are going. If the condition of these 
wall paintings in the House of Lords is to be 
taken as a criterion, it would seem as if 
frescoes were fated to disappoint us. 


THE new Slade Professor of Fine Arts at 
Cambridge, Dr. Waldstein, is a native of New 
York, and his degrees come partly from 
Columbia College and partly from Heidelberg. 
Fifteen years ago he began to lecture on 
Classical Archeology at Cambridge, and he 
succeeded Mr. Sidney Colvin at the Fitz- 
william Museum. Later on he resigned the 
directorship to become the head of the 
American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens; but two years ago he returned to 
his earlier love at Cambridge, though still 
retaining his Athenian Professorship. Dr. 
Waldsteins has written some highly interest- 
ing essays on the Art of Phidias. 


CarpiFF Architects are very agitated just 
now, for they have got a “ burning question.” 
We are sorry the new museum and art 
gallery are so dangerously ablaze, but have 
hope that a little reason will ‘act as an 
effectual sprinkler. Mr. Bruce Vaughan, the 
President of the Architects’ Society, has 
been interviewed. ‘ The question involved,” 
said Mr. Vaughan, “is simply whether Mr. 
Seward has been retained by the Corporation 
asiiArchitect for the new museum and art 
gallery in Park Place. Mr. Seward says he 
has ; members of the museum building com- 
mittee say he has not.”’ Now this seems to 
us rather a remarkable situation, and one 
which will need some unravelling. For it 
appears that Mr. Seward, who is the imme- 
diate past president of the Society, was 
appointed, under resolution of the Council, 
Architect of the library extension, which in- 
cluded, at that time, the museum and _ art 
gallery, The site for the museum and art 
gallery has been changed, and ground has 
been obtained from the Bute Estate, on the 
definite understanding and with the provision 
that the designs should be thrown open to 
public competition. Obviously, if this pro- 
vision is to hold good, Mr. Seward cannot be 
the Architect for the new edifice unless he 
wins in open fight. But, jer contra, the 
Corporation has not rescinded its original 
resolution appointing Mr. Seward Architect 
of the whole scheme. It is further admitted 
that Mr. Seward has done work in connection 
with the new site for the museum, but “ only 
in an honorary position.’ We area little at 
a loss to understand the position of an 
Architect professionally employed on one 
portion of a scheme and working in an 
“honorary”? capacity upon another section, 
while appointed Architect of the whole by 
corporate resolution. The Corporation of 
Cardiff would seem to have landed itself in 
a cleft stick. It should either rescind its 
original resolution or else settle with Mr. 
Seward. The contention that a Corporation 
has a right to change its Architect for another 
portion of a particular scheme is perfectly 
tenable, providing sufficient reasons be 
adduced. As matters stand, Mr. Seward 
seems to us to be protected by the Corpora- 
tion’s own original resolution. 


THosE who take a pleasure in pastels 
should look in at 148, New Bond Street, 
where Mr. Gifford Dyer is exhibiting some 
charming pictures of Venice. Mr. Dyer is 
an American, one whose work is well known in 


Paris, and is winning its way quietly in this 
country. There are over forty pastels on 
view, and they give us flashes of Venice ; 
the incomparable tints of dawn and sunset, 
and the wonderful mists that hang over the 
lagoons like silken veils—the delight and the 
Tantalus of a: host of artists. Pastel work 
has a charm all its own ; and Venice seems 
to lend herself to the new treatment with a 
grace becoming her beauty. 


Tue failing health of Lord Aberdare 
seriously interfered with his usefulness on 
the Aged Poor Commission, so that his 
death will not in any way abruptly affect the 
enquiry. But it is singular that he should 
have died the day before the report was sub- 
mitted for signature. Undoubtedly, his 
lordship knew more about the Poor Law 
than any other statesman, and his close 
application to the work of the Commission 
was but another evidence of his sincerity 
and singleness of purpose. The Poor 
Law is a reluctant subject; one scarcely 
calculated to send a man happy to dinner, 
but men like the late Lord Aberdare are of the 
elder and more earnest school, who find their 
work in somewhat unwelcome and -ungenial 
fields. We are not prone to beliéve that the 
millenium is to be found in Royal Commis- 
sions. A Commission is, often enough, a 
piece of complex machinery, bewildering 
the public and grinding its Commissioners 
to dust, but the Aged Poor Report should 
contain more than the average amount of ~ 
valuable matter, inasmuch as Lord Aberdare 
threw all his sympathy into the enquiry, 
and was particularly painstaking in testing 
the sources of information brought before 
the Commission, He was a man of excep- 
tional grace of manner, and in his day one of 
our least obstrusive, but most effectual, heads 
at the Home Office. 


A NEw building material is coming into 
use in America. It is made of } in. strips of 
wood, from #? in. to I+ in. wide, placed 
between two sheets of heavy strawboard, 
and united with common cement under a 
heavy pressure. It is called compo-board, 
and its strength, compared with its weight, 
is said to be marvellous, The ends of an 
18 ft. board can be brought together without 
breaking or warping it. When papered, the 
finish is as fine as upon any plastered wall. 
It is said that its cost is not more than that 
of first-class plastering ; that it forms an 
absolutely air-tight wall, stiffens a building, 
is quickly put on, produces no dampness, and 
forms a more solid, cleaner, warmer, and 
drier wall at no more expense than the 
customary way. 


THERE was much of interest in Miss May 
Morris’s paper on “ Medizeval Embroidery,” 
read before the Applied Art Section of the 
Society: of Arts, last week, The use of 
tapestry in medieval days was co-equal with 
its ornament. Fresh air played round the 
baronial mansion boisterously, and many a 
Gobelins concealed a gap, The arras served 
the purpose of screens and cosy corners, and 
concealed more things than feudal flirtations, 
Miss Morris pointed out that ecclesiastical 
embroidery was undertaken by great ladies 
as no holiday pastime, but in as business-like 
a way as in the church schools or lay guilds 
themselves. The two opposing characteristics 
of the Gothic spirit were an eager boldness 
and a fanciful inventiveness and imagination. 
Miss Morris did well to dwell upon the 
sterling character of this industry in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, Our 
knowledge of history and of ornament has 
been helped by the medieval embroideries 
that have been handed down to us, and their 
vivid subjects have befriended the mind’s 
eye by piecing together the details of the 
past. 


_ weighs 13 tons 1ocwt. 3 qrs. 15 lbs. 
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A LEcTURE on the “Ideals of Painting” 
was given by Professor Baldwin Brown in 
the Art Gallery, Glasgow. The branch of 
art to which he principally limited his re- 
marks was decorative mural painting, a 
branch he chose because it had already been 
little treated of and was a subject of 


_ great importance to an-urban community. 


He pointed out that little had been done by 
painters of this country in the way of mural 
decoration, and, consequently, its methods 
were imperfectly known in Great Britain, 
but it was a department which ought to be 
encouraged in Glasgow, whose school had 
the good fortune to possess artists fitted to 
shine in that department. After indicating 
how the ideals of painting and the standard 
of excellence among early Italian artists 
differed from those of later painters of Spain, 
Flanders and Holland, and especially how 
vastly Rembrandt had widened the field of 
art, Professor Brown proceeded to dwell 
particularly on fresco work. He chose as his 
principal example the great decorative paint- 
ings of the roof and east wall of the Sistine 
Chapel, by Michel Angelo. After illustrating 
the manner in which that Titanic artist bent 
the architecture to his own purposes, Pro- 
fessor Brown showed in detail the various 
decorative subjects with which he filled the 
space at his disposal. The lecture was illus- 
trated with a full series of lantern slides of 
the Sistine Chapel compositions, and in 
addition to these a number of the most 
famous pictures and of the fresco decorations 
of other public buildings were shown and 
commented on in a most graphic manner. 


THE clock for which Big Ben strikes the 
hour is the largest in the World. Looking at 
the dial from the northern footway of Great 
George Street, or from the Embankment, 
it looks as if its diameter might be equal 
to the space that a man of medium size 
could cover with outstretched arms. This 
estimate hardly does the dial justice, for its 
diameter is 23 feet. From the ground the 
minutes on the dial look like ordinary 
minutes, and as if they were close together. 
As a matter of fact, they are a foot a-part. 
The numerals are two feet long. The 
minute hand, with the counter-balance— 
the heavy end that projects beyond the 
centre of the dial—is fifteen feet in length. 
The clock-room is an apartment about 
15 ft. square. Fully a third of it is occu- 
pied by the works. The clock is wound 
up by hand ; it is wound up twice a week. 
The winding is done by two men who are 
supposed not to have a weak spot in their 
frames. Each winding-up occupies four 
hours. Big Ben, in comparison with the 
other four bells, looks like the Giant Sire 
of four promising sons. Lying on the floor is 
his old clapper. It is an oblong piece of iron 
2ft. long, 12in. in diameter, and weighs 
750lb. Had not an accident happened to 
Big Ben, his tones would be even louder 
than they are. Before he was placed in 
position, some of the workmen amused them- 
selves by striking him with sledge hammers 
in order to make him speak. In response 
to one blow, he replied in a cracked voice. 
What happened to the unfortunate workman 
is not known. In order to repair Big Ben’s 
voice, the crack was cut away until the tone 
of the bell was again true. Twenty men 
could stand under Big Ben in a rainstorm 
and escape a wetting, if the rain fell in an 
exact perpendicular and stayed where it fell. 
About a foot from the mouth on the exterior, 
is the following ~inscription: “This bell 
It was 
cast by George Mears, of Whitechapel, for 
the clock of the House of Parliament, under 
the directions of Edmund Beckete Denison, 
Q.C., in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria, and in the year of our 
Lord, 1858.” 


Lorp RAYLEIGH, whose experiments have 
created so much interest, tackled an old 
theory in his lecture at the Royal Institution 
on Saturday afternoon, and found it strictly 
scientific. Antiquity may now add Truth to 
its hoary crown, while Tradition’s tale is un- 
dimmed. Speaking on “ Waves and Vibra- 
tions,” Lord Rayleigh reiterated the archaic 
advice relative to pouring oil on troubled 
waters. Not only was the practice one be- 
longing to remote Time, but there were 
strict reasons for its use. The oil gave a 
stiffness to the waves and left patches of 
smoothness which resisted the water. Lord 
Rayleigh pointed out that the absolute truth 
of this was demonstrated by water in a trough 
agitated by an electric motor, for, after oil had 
been thrown on, the lines of resistance to the 
mimic waves could be clearly discerned. Of 
late years those engaged in navigation have 
given more than a thought to this effect of 
oil. Now that the adage has received the 
cachet of scientific consideration we may 
expect the speedy introduction of “ greased 
travelling” by steamship. Perhaps this will 
be the nearest approach to “lubricated 
lightning’ we shall ever enjoy ! 


In supplement to our remark, in a recent 
issue, on Mr. John Wolfe Barry, C.B., we 
give, in the present issue, a portrait of 
this most distinguished engineer, together 
with some supplementary particulars of his 
career. Mr. John Wolfe Barry, who crowns 
a brilliant career with his work in connection 
with the Tower Bridge, is the fifth and 
youngest son 
of the late 
Sir Charles 
Barry, R.A., 
and was born 
in 1836, and 
is, therefore, 


now in his 
59th year, 
and the 
zenith of his 
professional 
powers. He 
was edu- 


cated at Tri- 
nity College, 
Glenalmond, 
where his el- 
der brother, 
th eqek ev. 
Alfred Barry, 
afterwards Bishop of Sydney and Primate of 
Australia, was sub-warden; and at King’s 
College, London. To acquire a practical 
knowledge of work he was placed with 
Messrs. Lucas Brothers, the celebrated 
builders and contractors, and was afterwards 
articled to Mr., now Sir John Hawkshaw. 
Whilst with this gentleman he was engaged 
as resident engineer on the bridges over the 
Thames and the large stations at Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street; and, as a fact, 
Mr. Wolfe Barry has done a considerable 
amount of work for railway companies, he 
having been the architect of St. Paul’s and 
other stations on the Chatham and Dover 
system. On quitting Sir John Hawkshaw’s 
service in 1867, he commenced to practice 
on his own account, and has carried out the 
Lewes and East Grinstead Railway, the 
Earl’s Court Station, and the Ealing and 
Fulham extensions of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway, the new bridge over the 
Thames at Blackfriars, the railways for the 
completion of the “Inner Circle” of the 
metropolis, in conjunction with Sir John 
Hawkshaw; the Barry Dock, near Cardiff, 
which is the largest single dock in the United 
Kingdom, and railways connecting it with 
the South Wales coal-fields, and a large 
number of less important undertakings. Mr. 
H. M. Brunel, son of the late Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, and grandson of Sir Isam- 
bard Brunel, joined Mr. Barry in partnership 


in 1878, and has been associated with him 
in most of the above-mentioned works. In 
1872, Mr. Barry visited the Argentine Re- 
public, and laid out a railway from Buenos 
Ayres to Rosario, and in 1886 the Govern- 
ment appointed him on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Irish Public Works, and important 
legislation based on the reports of the Com- 
mission has taken place on the subjects of 
drainage, light railways, and fishery harbours. 
In 1889 he was nominated, jointly with 
Admiral Sir George Nare, K.C.B., and Sir 
Charles Hartley, K.C.M.G., on a commission 
ordered by Parliament to settle certain im- 
portant matters connected with the river 
Ribble ; and in December, 1889, he was ap- 
pointed by the Government on the Western 
(Scottish) Highlands and Islands Commis- 
sion, a body having similar objects to those 
of the above-mentioned Irish Commission. 
Mr. Barry is a member of the Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, a member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
an associate of the Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, a fellow of the Royal Institution, 
and a lieutenant -colonel of Volunteers, 
besides being the author of a few works—the 
whole making up a busy and brilliant career, 
which we hope has many more years yet to 
be added to it. 


Down in Chelsea, snugly away in a little 
side alley, suggestively known as The Vale, 
you may find Mr. T. Stirling Lee quietly at 
work. Mr. Lee gavea demonstration lecture 
on Friday night, at the Architectural Asso- 
ciation meeting, on “The Use of Sculptural 
Decoration at the Present Time ;” but it is 
rarely he comes out of his shell. It is as 
likely as not you may find a notice on Mr. 
Lee’s studio door begging of you to neither 
knock nor ring. Mr. Lee has been busy on 
his panels for St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
and we hear a whisper that Mrs. Grundy has 
been somewhat overcome by Mr. Lee’s in- 
troduction of the nude. Liverpool is a little 
Pecksniffian at times, but Mr. Lee is so 
kindly disposed a man he may speedily be 
forgiven, 


Mr. H. Sracy Marks, R.A., has ventured 
a prediction upon British Art. Heis a bold 
man, with an eye dipping into the future, 
and he finds that the twentieth century is 
going to be “ bright.” We are glad to hear 
it. Mr. Marks’ optimism is encouraging, 
and the only little difficulty to be overcome 
is the “commercial depression” from which 
the country is generally suffering. But 
“ depressions’’ have acquired the bad habit of 
lingering, and both varieties—industrial and 
climatic—are unwelcome guests. A very 
general acquaintance with trade points to 
the possibility of recovery, but it will come 
slowly. The “ baneful influence upon the 
Arts” will not rise like a thunder-cloud. 
Mr. Marks realises that book and newspaper 
illustration has the most cheerful and imme- 
diate outlook. In painting and sculpture 
Mr. Marks says: “But allowing that we 
have few geniuses in our midst, we have 
many Artists of great and varied talent. In 
sculpture, study has become more serious and 
conscientious, with more learned rendering 
of form, and greater appreciation of beauty.” 


EveEN more pertinent are the remarks of 
Mr. Marks upon architecture, contained in 
the excellent article in Great Thoughts. 
“The most unobservant,” he says, “ cannot 
walk along the streets of the Metropolis, or 
of any of our large provincial towns, without 
being struck with the fact that architecture 
has advanced, by leaps and bounds, from the 
lame and impotent abortions so characteristic 
of the earlier days of the present century. 
A few brief years rolled by, I see, in fancy, 
a day when our towns and cities will be 
made beautiful, when our public buildings— 
Architect and Painter working harmoniously 
together—shall present a combination of 
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stateliness and symmetry; when our 
squares and open spaces shall be enriched 
with fountains, and with statues freed, by 
the aid of science, from the grimy blackness 
and negro-like aspect consequent on expo- 
sure to fog and filthy air; and when the 
people will be educated to admire rather 
than to injure a monument.” This reads a 
little like a rhapsody, but we should welcome 
the time. Mr. Marks suggests many scientific 
panaceas, but his frank-hearted enthusiasm 
has not soared to the skies. Perhaps some- 
one else will decide as to the manner of 
their scouring ! 


ELecrricity has won a victory over cable 
traction. The Leeds Corporation, acting on the 
report of their special 


the purpose. One man abused his kindness 
and did nothing, though Ruskin kept him 
on the Continent for some fifteen years, 
while the man professed to be studying and 
painting. But the rest—Allen, Ward, and 
Bunney — were great successes. Ruskin’s 
only inducement to keep at the college was 
his own generous nature. He took infinite 
pains over, and interest in, the work, and 
spent a lot of money upon it.” There is 
much incidental evidence of Mr. Ruskin’s 
generosity and thoughtfulness. He found 
Mr. Ward pupils, sent him to the sea-side 
when he was ailing, and enabled him to go 
on sketching-tours on the Continent. For 
another working-men’s drawing-class, started 
in 1861, Mr. Ruskin provided all the neces- 


sub-committee and the 
estimates of the City 
Engineer, have finally 
decided in favour of the 
electric system for the 
local tramways. Three 
rival systems were in 
the field, but practically 
the choicejlay between 
cable traction—similar 
to the system at work 
between Kennington 
and Streatham Hill— 
and the electric sys- 
tem, which has been 
preferred. The esti- 
mated initial cost of 
the latter is £378,499, 
as against £428,922, 
the initial cost of the 
cable system. The 
annual cost of working 
shows a like advantage 
in favour of electricity, 
the estimates respec- 
tively being £90,072 
and £101,579. 9. Lhe 
former estimate, how- 
ever,is said to be based 
on the assumption that 
the overhead wire sys- 


tem would be adopted 


throughout, whereas 


the sub-committee re- 
commend that in the 
centre of the town 


it were mechanical ; what he did find fault 
with was want of perception. A student 
once came with his copy of a ‘Liber 
Studiorum’ etching, in which he had entirely 
missed the feeling of Turner, and Mr. Ruskin, 
looking at him searchingly, asked him if he 
had been ill.” 


HERE area few extracts from letters of 
general interest. Mr. Ward had written 
from Tenby ; Mr. Ruskin replied : “I don’t 
call cliffs zoo ft. high insignificant; in the 
Alps I should call one diminutive that was 
under 1,500ft. The last I saw there ran up 
9,000 ft. ina great concave. But a 200 ft. one 
is as ‘ significant’ if you have feeling for it.” 
At another time he writes to Mr. Ward at 
Dinant: “ I was sure 
you would enjoy the 
Meuse and the Flemish 
architecture ; and, for 
my own part, I can 
assure you that though 
for general enjoyment 
in natural beauty and 
for exercise, I go to 
Switzerland, for pur- 
poses of art I should 
rarely go beyond the 
French and Flemish 
landscape and_ build- 
ings. A’ river “is, in 
most of its circum- 
stances, far more pic- 
turesque than any lake. 
You get two shores 
dove - tailed together 
instead.of a single in- 
dependent one with an 
horizon-line, and the 
motion of the water 
and traffic furnish end- 
less incident.” 


ARCHITECTURALLY, 
the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, is one of the 
least pretentious of the 
historic buildings of 
London. Its boxlike - 
form, and its plain, 
almost forbidding, ex- 
terior, are in the worst 
style of the Georgian 


the conduit system 


era. Nor is the in- 


should be substituted. 


The conduit system is, 
without doubt, the 


better fashioned, the 
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wires being carefully 
stowed away. We 
have seen the over- 
head wires at Leeds, 
and distinctly regard 
them as we should Dr. 
Fel]—with dislike. 
There is something 
clumsy and cumber- 
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terior more calculated 
to impress the visitor. 
There is a fine ceiling, 
divided into small 
painted squares, attri- 
buted to Holbein; but, 
otherwise, the adorn- 
ments are of the plain- 
est description. High- 


# 
i 


backed oak benches, 
as uncomfortable. as 


they are ugly, occupy 


the floor space, and 


some in the very ap- 


running round three 


pearance of overhead 


wires, and in America 
they have distinctly 
proved a danger. 


At Oxford, Mr. Ruskin was sometimes 
suspected, we believe, of partiality for par- 
ticular pupils ; but, according to Dr. Furniyall, 
who supplies some interesting particulars, 
his attention at the Working Men’s College 
was given to allalike. ‘ He used,” we are 
told, “‘to teach every man singly ; sit down 
on each man’s stool in his turn, show him 
where he was wrong, praise him where he 
was right, and chat in the most pleasant and 
friendly way. It was a treat to hear and see 
him with his men. When he found a fellow 
with brains and love of art, who wanted to 
work at it, Ruskin put the student in the 
way to get it, and didn’t spare his money for 


sary materials. “I get requests now,” he 
wrote in the following year, “on the 
average for about £50a week, and all difficult 
to refuse.” 


Mr. Ruskiy’s great object as a drawing 
master was to make his pupils feel and see 
the beauty in things. “He made everything 
living and full of interest, and disliked service 
copying and ‘niggling.’ Excessive care he 
admired, but not work for work’s sake. To 
show this, he would make a rapid drawing by 
the side of a student’s work, that he might 
see how, with all his elaboration, he had 
mixed the ‘go’ of the thing. He never 
cared to find fault with your method, unless 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, FOLKESTONE,—MR, LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT. 


circles of the building, 
are galleries, much 
after the style of the 
old-fashioned meeting- 
house. In the last century, the Chapel was 
much frequented by Royalty. George III. 
worshipped there regularly when in London, 
and in the literary records of the period we 
have an interesting description of how he 
proceeded to his devotions, with a nobleman 
carrying the sword of state before him, and 
herald, pursuivants, and other state func- 
tionaries marching in his train. If we are to © 
believe Madame D’Arblay, the service was 
better appreciated by the King than by his 
suite. The latter would drop off one by 
one, until his Majesty, the parson, and an 
equerry were left, in the words of this lively 


lady, “to freeze it out together.” In later 


years the Chapel has been similarly used by 
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members of the Royal family who have oc- 
cupied apartments in St. James’s Palace, and 
it has also occasionally been the scene of 
memorial services on the occasion of the 
death of Royal personages. For these pur- 
poses of purely domestic worship the edifice 
is not badly adapted ; but it is most unsuit- 
able for a state ceremony of an important 
kind. At the outside not more than 400 
persons can be squeezed into it at once, and 
it does not afford the least scope for effective 
display. 


Foorpatus, bridle-paths, rights of way and 
private roads have ever been the bogie of 
the builder. There is something intolerably 
annoying in the discovery of an ancient 
“right’’ at the very corner-stone, so to 
speak, of a:projected building. What business 
‘has the “right” to be there ? is a paradoxical 
‘but sound question. Sir Robert Hunter 
-has a jealous eye. Moreover, he desires a 
“run” on such cat-like optics. He dwelt 
-lingeringly on “Footpaths” at Toynbee 
Hall, on Saturday night, and was all in favour 
of ancient rights of way and past-time privi- 
.leges. Some people, of an enquiring turn 
-of mind, had definitely asked Sir Robert 
“What was a footpath?” The thing is suffi- 
ciently obvious to the ordinary intellect, but 
-we bar the legal mind. The legal mind is 
very maudlin upon footpaths. But Sir Robert 
Hunter, of stout heart, set forth to essay a 
definition comprehensive in its note of 
‘finality. “A footpath was a public right- 
.of-way for foot passengers, and was dedicated 
-by the owner to their use. It was a maxim 
inlaw: ‘Oncea highway always a highway,’ 
so, therefore, each dedication need net be 
proved by deed or act on the part of the 
‘landlord.” We expect the ordinary person 
will now ask—having plenty of leisure— 
“What is a highway?’ and we are not sure 
that the Law can answer. For ourselves we 
have known even highways to be closed, but 
we are aware that this isa humorous country. 
In parenthesis, many highways belie even 
bye-ways in condition, but we presume that 
Sir Robert Hunter’s clarity of legal con- 
viction will now set no small herd a horse- 
back, riding down old walls and beating 
through recent fences. By all means let us 
retain our footpaths: English Right of Way 
is above and beyond mere considerations of 
convenience. 


A CHAT WITH LEONARD STOKES. 
A Rus FoR THE ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


i: POSITIVELY hate terra cotta,” said 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., as he 
stood by the fireplace in one of his 

quaint little rooms in Westminster. It seemed 

to me he soon got up steam. ‘I loathe the 
way it is commonly used; the endeavour to 
imitate stone. There are situations in which 
it may be tolerated, but terra cotta is not 
true nor dignified. It is impossible to 
obtain accuracy of line—take the attempt to 
build pillars of it and look at the result ! 

Nothing but messy littleness will suit such a 

material. But you must not mention terra 

cotta to me; it has got me into too much 
trouble already !”’ 

“ Then I may describe the effect upon you 
as that of the proverbial red rag!” 

We both laughed, and Mr. Stokes con- 
fessed : 

“ Well, you know, I am a bit of a firebrand 
and I love to stir things up. But terra cotta 
is my déte noir. The leases fall in in Regent 
Street in a year or two, I believe, and I 
expect we shall have an end to inoffensive 
stucco. Flats and terra cotta will reign 
rampant, but the second state of that street 
will be worse than the first.” 

I had had time to look round the artistic 
little room with its drawing board inspired 
by a distant view of the Clock Tower and by 


countless crooked chimneys in the middle 
distance. The warmly tempered walls were 
bright and gay with impressions in oil, 
vigorous canvases by Mr. Stokes’ brother 
Adrian, the well known painter. Here a 
harvest moon rose full upon sheaves of corn, 
and there sea and sky seemed meeting in a 
mystery; “sketches,” Mr. Stokes called 
these kindred things. Chippendale chairs 
gave you honest support, and an old carved 
chest contained many drawings. 

I charged Mr. Stokes with having had a 
birthplace and he admitted it. He could not 
tell the hour ; not being a Royal Academician 
by birth it had not been chronicled, but he 
came into a dingy world at Southport, pretty 
well thirty-seven years ago. His recollec- 


tions are mainly of sands and donkeys until 
he came up to London with his people, in 
1871, and began his three years’ training with 
S. J. Nicholl, in 1874. Later, he spent some 
time with James Gandy, quantity surveyor ; 


became clerk of works under Street at Christ | 


Church Cathedral, Dublin; did work for 
Collcutt, Bodley, and Garner and St. Aubyn, 
and obtained the Pugin Travelling Student- 
ship in 1880. Mr. Stokes has strong views 
concerning the Roya: Academy Schools. 
“They want re-organising. They are dull 
as ditch-water. I advocate a thoroughly 
efficient and energetic staff of masters, and 
the Schools should be open in the daytime. 
Fancy a Royal Academy open but two hours a 
night for three nights a week ! It is ridiculous. 
The Schools and the masters want to be 
brought more in touch with modern ideas 
and architectural requirements, and _ the 
students should draw from the life amongst 
other things ; at present the classes are very 


perfunctory indeed. I wish you could get 
Mr. Norman Shaw to take the matter in 
hand. He is the man to rouse the Schools 
out of their lethargy, if he would only take 
the trouble. Street did it, and thoroughly 
remodelled the system while he was there, 
but of late years things have slipped back a 
great deal. The ‘art’ side of a young archi- 
tect’s training is neglected, while what I 
may describe as the ‘ Institute side’ is well 
rubbed in.” 

“ And the Association, Mr. Stokes ?” 

“The Association is a first-rate thing for 
the younger men. I should like just to say 
that although I have retired into what, I 
suppose, may be described as private life, I 
still take great interest in the Association. 
You know I was president for two years, and 
vice-president for two more, besides serving 
on the committee for six years as well. Since 
the Association was rebuilt it has done, I 
think, an excellent work on the lines of edu- 
cation as opposed to cramming.” 

“Then you don’t believe in cramming?” 

“T donot. I think a man should absorb 
and assimilate his knowledge by slow degrees ; 
then you may reasonably expect individual 
and sincere results. Individuality may be 
slow to succeed, but it is what we want in 
architecture.” 

Then I knew I trespassed upon ticklish 
ground when I breathed the word “ Insti- 
tute !” 

Mr. Stokes has little or no quarter for the 
Institute, laughingly remarking that he 
was “too hot” for that august body, but 
he wished someone “would stir up that 
Institution.” I suggested that “ firebrands ” 
were known to be inflammable. Possibly 
Mr. Stokes would himself direct the battery ! 
But he did not unmask his artillery. We 
fell to talking of less polemical matters. Mr. 
Stokes confessed to a predilection for eccle- 
siastical work, and showed me several charm- 
ing drawings of Roman Catholic churches of 
which he was the Architect, notably St. 
Clare’s church, in Sefton Park, Liverpool, 
and a church in Folkestone. 

Mr. Stokes gives one the impression of a 
keen controversialist, a man of individuality 
and artistic as well as architectural feeling. 
He has no patience with the slow moving and 
the easy going, and his description of himself 
as a “firebrand” may be taken either as a 
confession of innocence or of guilt. 


THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received through H.M. Consul at Cadiz 
information to the effect that the Seville 
Waterworks Company, Limited, will receive 
up to March 8th, tenders for the supply of 
material and construction of a footbridge over 
the River Guadalquiver. Printed specifications, 
estimates, and conditions may be seen at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, 
S.W 


NAZARETH HOUSE, BEXHILL.—MR. LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Editorial. 


THE Epiror will be glad to read any 
suitable matter submitted to him, and 
will return all MSS. when stamps are 
sent to pay postage. 

Tue Epiror does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of Cor- 
respondents, whose communications 
should be brief and plainly written on 
one side of the paper. 

The BuiLpErs’ JOURNAL goes to press 
on Monday at 6 p.m. All matter must 
reach the Editor by the first post on 
Friday morning to ensure its treatment 
in the current issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for tree post Subscription 
to any part of the United Kingdom is 
Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. Subscribers in London or the 
Suburbs receive their copies by the first 
post delivery on the day of publication. 


Advertising. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Per line (about 10 words), Sixpence. 
Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
APPRENTICESHIPS, TRADE AND 
GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four lines (about 40 words), Three 
Shillings. 
Each additional line, Sixpence. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 
is absolutely necessary. 

The charge for Paragraph Advertise- 
ments on the Front Page is Fifteen Shil- 
lings an inch, single column, Minimum 
charge, Five Shillings. Paragraph Ad- 
vertisements on ordinary page, single 
column, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
per inch. , 


MANUFACTURERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS ON 
ORDINARY PAGES. 

Per Page, Single Insertion, Eight Guineas. 
Discounts for series on application to 


the Manager, who will. make Special 
Contracts for Announcements on Back 


and Leader Pages and positions facing | 


matter. ; ‘ 


Notice.—Advertisements for current 
week’s issue are received up to last post 
on Saturday. Alterations in standing 
Advertisements must be made before 
6 p.m. on Fridays. 

Advertisers in THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
may have their replies addressed to the 
Manager’s Office, free of charge, and 
may have them forwarded if addressed 
envelopes sufficiently stamped are sent. 


Reading Cases, lettered in gold, may 
be had from the Manager. Price, One 
Shilling. 

Editorial and Publishing Offices: 


Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A Local Government Board inquiry is being 
held at’ Southampton as to giving powers to the 
Corporation to buy up an extensive area of slum 
property in the ancient part of the town, and 
effect a vast improvement by the erection of 
workmen's dwellings and model lodging-houses- 


Messrs. E. WessTER and Co., of Radfield 


Quarries, Eccleshill, near Bradford, have se- 
cured for twelve months in each case, the supply 
of Yorkshire flags (self-tooled) kerb, channelling, 
etc., for the Corporations of Newcastle, Notting- 
ham, and Walsall, and local corporations in the 
South of England. 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 4. 
Mr. ERNEST GEORGE. 


when you begged permission 
to join a merry party of men 
bound for the delightful 
scenery of Crawley, 
in Sussex, and 
Ernest George’s latest master- 
piece of “ Buchan Hill,” which he 
had just completed for M. Saillard. 
You linger yet with the memories 
of a delightful day. The broiling 
walk from the station straggled 
out the little band of forty en- 
thusiasts, until the dusty Sussex 
lane seemed dotted for a mile or 
more with the broad cloth of 
Conduit Street. Cole Adams, and 
Beresford Pite—he had not then 
migrated from Bloomsbury to 
more aristocratic quarters in Han- 
over Square—Francis Miller—the 
man of figures and price books, 
and a poet, too, forsooth—Atkin- 
Berry, the then genial hon. sec. of 
the A.A.,a man of never-wearying 
kindness, and thought for others— 
George Blagrove—now with an 
“ism”? and a haunter of the 
reading rooms of Bloomsbury— 
“Maurice B” — whose _ bland 
countenance 1s still a redeeming 
feature of the monotony of Bed- 
ford Park—and a dozen’ others 
who have drifted from your ken, 
were of the party. Your heart is 
keen on the beauties of Buchan 
they- enthralled you 
then, they enthrall you now. » So 
intently did you study the charm. 
of that lovely hall, and the corridor 
which ran along the north front, 
the beautiful paneling and the m 
oriels of the drawing rooms; the oak stair- 
case—which you are fortunate to be ablé to 
illustrate—and the amazing perfection of the 
kitchen and: ‘domestic arrangements” of 
the delightful house, that you well remem- 
ber being locked in by the watchman on 
duty, and having to drop, in a very un- 
dignified fashion, over the wall of the servants’ 
yard, to regain the party. 

What emphasizes Ernest George’s work, 
as much, perhaps, as its distinctive charm, 
is the extraordinary iattention he gives to 
minute things. Like poor George Street, 
nothing is too insignificant in a house for 
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REDROOFS ; MR. ERNEST GEORGE'S HOUSE AT]STREATHAM. © | | 
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his personal touch. To the handle on a coal 
cellar door, Ernest George is in evidence. 
To him a moulding is a moulding, a thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever, and so his mould- 
ings under a pantry shelf are as refined as 
are their more fortunate sisters who exist in 
the aristocratic surroundings of my lady’s 
boudoir. Ernest George is a master of 
small things, and that is why his houses are 
“equipped ” so perfectly, and why he is such 
a master of domestic planning. 

You do not know where Ernest George 
was born, but it is six and fifty years since. 
that interesting event happened, and nine 
and thirty since he went to Samuel Hewett, 
of the Adelphi, to draw straight lines and 


discover the difference between a brick and 
apaving stone. Samuel Hewett has not engra- 
vened his name upon the architectural records 
ofhis day, for he peacefully sleeps the sleep ot 
the just, and none of his works have lived after 
him. It is evident, therefore, Ernest George 
got no inspiration from the Adelphi. When 
he was nineteen years of age he became a 
student at the Royal Academy, and_ the 
following year went home with the Gold 
Medal. At twenty-two he met Thomas 
Vaughan, just back from his tour through 
Europe, and so the youngsters started in 
practice on a third floor in Cannon Street. 
When the Albert Hall was first opened with 
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an Architectural Exhibition, George and 
Vaughan showed their designs for a Moun- 
tain Villa and Bodegas, which the late Duke 
of Wellington was to have had built as part of 
his scheme for wine growing on his Spanish 
Estates; but this was never fully carried 
out, though it gave Ernest George his first 
opportunity of visiting Spain. This partner- 
ship with Vaughan, although fairly successful, 
did not long survive the third floor, and, 
eventually, Ernest George entered into 
partnership with a son of Sir Morten Peto, 
and thus laid the foundation for what was 
destined to be a very prosperous artistic 
arrangement. Mr. George has expressed his 
views, more than once, in favour of a system 
which is derided by many of those artistic 
fanatics who cannot see an inch in front of 
their eyebrows. Those who know Ernest 
George well, know that the frictions of archi- 
tectural practice would soon wear away the 
polish of his art, and that is why he so 
strongly believes in the advantages of partner- 
ship, when wisely entered into with a man, 
whose treatment and up-bringing makes him 
competent to deal with the petty worries 
and complications which arise in actual work.. 


MOTCOMBE, FOR 


There is no less assertive practitioner than 
Ernest George, and in his partner he found 
the antithesis to himself, although Mr. Peto 
is a man of extreme artistic culture and 
taste. The partnership thus wisely entered 
into lasted until three years ago, when worn 
out with repeated attacks of influenza and 
other troubles, Mr. Peto retired after fifteen 
years’ incessant work; and Mr. Ernest 
George associated himself with Mr. Arthur 


Yeates, a gentleman of much. business and: 


-commercial acumen. 
Ernest George makes a picturesque centre 
figure in a picturesque room in Maddox Street, 
_and the German shutters with wrought Ger- 


man hinges, which subdue the light from the: 


German glazed windows, seem to take one to 
the origin of the peculiar style of nineteenth | 
century work which he has made his own. It 
is idle to disregard the north German feeling 
which has crept into his work, a feeling most 
rampant in the Cheapside elevation for 
Messrs. Hill, and in some of the houses in 
Collingham Gardens, South Kensington. 
When, however, Ernest (George gets fair 
play for his pencil, in such instances as at 


Poles, in Hertfordshire, for Edward Han- 
bury ; at Shiplake Court, for Mr. Harrison ; 
and Motcombe, Dorset, for Lord Stalbridge, 
a different rendering of the same treatment 
becomes apparent, and the simplicity of the 
true artist is carried sometimes to its ex- 
treme limits. But in his interiors Ernest 
George has unquestionably no superior ;—it is 
avery grave point ifthere be his equal, grave 
indeed to those who, like yourself, worship 
at the shrine of one Norman Shaw—he 
casts simplicity to the winds, and every. inch 
of wall space, not otherwise treated, he 
panels, as they did in the days before wall 
papers with pedigrees were invented, and 


people had got so shockingly modern in their - 


domestic requirements. Mr. George is the 
only architect who has seriously touched 
upon the charms of etching, and his pub- 
lished works, illustrated by his own needle 
upon the copper, are well known. John 
Murray published his “ Mosel and Loire” ; 
Seeley his “Belgium,” and the Fine Art 
Society his “London” and “Venice”; whilst 
every Londoner is acquainted with the 
chromo reproductions of his water colour 
drawings of bits of London architecture. 


LORD STALBRIDGE : 


Ernest George makes all his perspectives 
with his own hand, but more charming than 
these, even, are those delightful elevations, 
strongly washed in sepia, which are 
likewise peculiar to him. He is a most rapid 
draughtsman and colourist, always stands at 
his work, and matures most of his brightest 
conceptions at Redroofs, on Streatham Com- 
mon, a front view of which is on the pre- 
ceding page. The internal arrangement of 
Redroofs is distinctly clever, and you regret 
Mr. George strongly requested the plan 
should not be given. It possesses some 
remarkably fine paneling in the actual spirit of 
the fifteenth century, and the studio which 
is 45 feet in length is, perhaps, one of the 
finest rooms its owner ever completed. 

Ernest George is too much occupied a 
man to trouble his head about the winds 
which blow round professional societies and 
their controversies ; all his leisure hours are 
spent with his sketch book, running round 
the towns and villages of Europe when time 
and circumstances permit. From its forma- 
tion,he has been a prominent member of the 
Society of Painter Etchers, and a some- 
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what active Fellow of the Royal Institute. 
He believes in sketching, it has such a 
refreshing influence on one’s work, he says, 
and at every odd moment the sketch book is 
his companion. He does not believe it possible 
to examine a man architecturally. A man 
should be known by the structures he has built, 
and not by the drawings he may have made. 

Great baskets of sweet-smelling logs 
appear in the rooms in Maddox Street, and 
the curling white smoke from the hearth 
lazily floats away into the unknown, as you 
saturate yourself more thoroughly with the 
works of Ernest George which appear upon 
the walls of the dimly lighted rooms. There 
is a son articled to his father, and of whom 
much is expected. He has a fine ideal to 
aim at, the ideal of a pure Artist, and one of 
England’s finest builders of the beautiful. 
Ernest George has devoted the whole of his 
life to the domestic side of his art, and he 
need not fear that his name will live far into 
the centuries tocome. But if another cen- 
tury dawns, and Ernest George is still 
without the gates of the Royal Academy, 
a monstrous injustice will have been done 
to the Architecture of England. 
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ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS. 


THREE plans for a new covered market at 
York have been prepared by the city surveyor, 
and will be submitted at the next meeting of 
the Corporation. 

AN extension of the Institute at Ipswich was 
opened on Tuesday evening. The committee 
have acquired additional land at the rear, cover- 
ing 50 ft. by 26 ft., and on this two stories of 
accessory buildings have been erected, com- 
prising ladies’ conversation-room, smoking- 
room, chess-room, and lavatories. Mr. William 
Eade, of Ipswich, was the architect, and Messrs. 
Girling & Coe, of the same town, were the con- 
tractors. The site cost £250, and the building 
operations £850. 

THE contract for the alterations and improve- 
ments at Knot Mill Station has been let to 
Messrs. Robert Neil and Sons, of Manchester. 
The total sumis alittle under £20,000. Opera- 
tions will be commenced as early as possible. 


THE Prescot Guardians have decided. to 
order plans for the erection of a new infirmary 
at Whiston, at a cost of £35,000. 


THE Town Council has received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to borrow 
£5,100 for the purchase and laying out of the 
Crescent Estate at Harrowgate. 
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THE PRE Ea ABS Lt ASSOCIA- 
Mr. F. W. PoMEROoY’s PAPER ON “ PLASTER 
Work.” 


MEETING of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held last Friday night at 
the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects. The chair was taken by Mr. A. Beres- 
ford Pite, and ‘there was a good attendance. 
The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been confirmed, the Chairman read the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Young, who wrote 
regretting his inability to attend :— 

“The subject of sculpture in architecture 
is a most interesting one, and one which I 


CS ee ig pam 
a Betgise fit: 


in size, in ‘treatment, and in relief, so as to 
form a harmonious part of the building 
which the sculptor decorates. I am afraid 
that in the present day, with a growing 
tendency to produce sculpture in buildings, 
we shall get, as we have in other things, a 
cheap and shabby sculpture. If we employ 
sculpture at all, we should take care that it 
is of the very best. It should be sculptor’s 
sculpture, and not stone-mason’s sculpture. 
My advice to you is to avoid this kind of 
sculpture, as well as all pretence or sham art. 
If you cannot get the real article do without 
it.—Yours faithfully, 


Wm. YOUNG.” 


decoration at the present time. <A great 
many people, he said, had an idea that there 
was no use whatever for sculpture, and to 
show how the subject had been neglected it 
was generally found that the carving on a 
building was the worst part of.the whole 
structure. If they put such fearful work into 
any other part of the building it would 
certainly be condemned. If they went to 
the British Museum they would see that the 
ancients understood the proper use of sculp- 
ture. The ancients used it to show the 
reason of their buildings, in the figurative 
language, the symbolic language, a language 
that could be understood. From the very 


SHIPLAKE COURT.—ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS. 


have done my best to promote, not only in 
talking and writing, but in actual work, be- 
cause | believe in it. Sculpture in building 
has, in my opinion, been too much neglected, 


and 
ORNAMENT HAS BEEN OVERDONE. 


One would rather see, in a building, a small 
amount of really good sculpture, than a large 
amount of ornamental work. At the same 
time one must not forget that sculpture on 
any great scale can only be done on public 
or monumental buildings ; in domestic work 
it is not likely to hold a large place, I think 
it is the place of the architect to produce 
sculpture in place of ornament whenever he 
has the opportunity, or rather, he should try 
and make the opportunity. The question of 
cost is undoubtedly a difficult one to over- 
come, but I think if we, when the opportu- 
nity of using sculpture occurs, put clearly 
and forcibly before our clients the differ- 
ence in result and value between sculp- 
ture and ornament, this difficulty may be 
overcome ; at least such is my experience. 
But granted the opportunity to employ 
sculpture, which is the grandest decorative 
aid to architectural design, we must take 
care that it is not merely figure carving in 
stone, but sculpture of the highest class 
which we must aim at. 
sculpture in architectural work brings out 
the highest qualities of the artist. There he 
deals with its conception, with its composi- 
tion, with its proportions, without going into 
the elaboration of too much detail. For 
sculpture in architecture should first of all be 
broad and very simple. It is also necessary 
that it should be to a scale, both in size and 
relief, proportionate to the place in the 
building which it occupies. One has seen 
in many of the recent efforts to adopt sculp- 
ture in buildings, figures of such a small size 
and so out of proportion to surround- 
ing work, that they look like toy figures, 
only fit for the Lowther Arcade, and forming 
no part of the architectural scheme. Not 
only should the scale be proportionate to the 
building, but it should not be any random 
figure stuck in any place, but the whole 
should be part of a scheme, both in subject, 


In my opinion, 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Mr. P. W. Meredith, 38, Woburn Place, 
W.C., and Mr. J. W. Abraham, 80, Hanley 
Road, Stroud Green, N., were elected mem- 
bers of the Association. 


SCULPTURAL DECORATION, 


Mr. T. Stirling Lee then delivered an in- 
teresting address on the use of sculptural 


BUCHAN HILL.—HALL FIREPLACE, 


earliest times when men drew forms on 
pieces of bone we had always had in our 
brains something which compelled us to 
express our thoughts in that way. That 
was the faculty of thought, of form, 
and of expression, and the question -was 
how were they going to use it. With 
regard to big buildings, what could not be 
written on them! Mr. Lee based his subse- 
quent remarks on the sculpture of St. 


George’s Hall, Liverpool, some of which he— 


designed. He explained how he thought 
out the subjects for a frieze, and modelled 
his ideas in clay, and then had to make them 
harmonize in line and thought with the 
building itself, and said, if they were going 
to do anything original it must have 


THE DEEPEST THOUGHT TO START WITH. 


Light and shade governed the work entirely, 
and another great factor to be considered 
was the lines. People were beginning, he 
was glad to say, to recognise that they could 
decorate their houses with sculpture, and by 
putting permanent beauties into their build- 
ings. He thought a chimney-piece was a 
charming piece of work; but, if they de- 
signed a house with a feature like that, they 
must consider that it should be lighted well. 
The sum and substance of his advice was 
that if any of them had an opportunity of 
doing a feature-like decorative work, they 
must consider how it was going to look 
afterwards. 


PLASTER WORK. 


Mr. F. W. Pomeroy’s paper on “ Plaster 
Work,” which was then read, was an exceed- 
ingly useful one. Plaster of Paris, used by 
sculptors and others for taking casts, &c., was, 
he said, well known to the ancients, who ob- 
tained from Syria, and probably from other 
countries, a stone called by Theophrastus 
“gypsos,” which resembled alabaster, and 
which was converted into plaster by burning 
in a suitable furnace, grinding and sifting. 
Having explained the composition and mani- 
pulation of various kinds of plaster, Mr. 
Pomeroy said many architects desired that 
their ornament should be modelled ix situ, 
and he was fully aware of the importance 
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of this, but had always found that it was | 


quite impossible, under the present con- 
dition of buildings, to carry out entirely a 
design of an elaborate nature, such as 


FIGURE WORK, OR INTRICATE FOLIAGE. 


Unless one had time for thinking and ma- | 


turing, a simple design only was possible ; 
and the plan generally adopted was to model, 


in clay or wax, a piece sufficiently large to 


form an idea of the scale and projects of the 


modelling, and offer it up in something like | 
the position it will eventually occupy. But | 


reflected lights, and other reasons, demand 
that the work should always be considered 
in a liquid state, ie., to be worked on and 
completed after it is fixed. This may be said 
to apply to all architectural decoration. 
Where the windows run up close to the ceil- 
ing, he found flat or low relief most agree- 
able, and very high relief was never desirable 
because it harboured dirt and dust, and 
threw shadows which became very trouble- 
some to the people who had to live in the 
room. The charm of much of the old ceiling 


work, he ventured to think, was enhanced by . 


the many coats of paint, or whitewash they 
had received, which had stopped up the small 


blacks in- the rors and- accidentally gree 


MOTCOMBE, FOR LORD STALBRIDGE. 


breadth to the whole ; 
work would be improved by the same treat- 


and much modern — 


ment. He had tried inceiling work that he had — 


been engaged on lately, to avoid sharp under- 
cutting, and where undercutting was neces- 
sary to give accent to the design, it should 
be done with a round instead of a sharp edge, 
and a much softer shadow was obtained. But 


as each fresh work was a new problem, so ° 


the modeller, to have the true decorative 
spirit, must constantly bear in mind the 
general scheme of the mouldings that sur- 
rounded his work and governed the scale. 
Perhaps the most noticeable feature in 
modern surface decoration was overcrowd- 
ing ; and one of the greatest difficulties of 
the designer was to know 


HOW MUCH TO LEAVE OUT 


rather than what to put in. Indeed, the 
designer who understands this quality had 
got through his troubles, and the value of an 
occasional plain space cannot be over- 
estimated. Of course, the well-trained 
figure sculptor understands the value of tone, 
light, shade and envelopment, but unfortu- 
nately the ordinary carver has little or no 
time allowed to consider such abstruse prob- 
lems. Consequently his only idea is to make 


his particular piece of work “sing-out,” 
without any regard for the enseméle. For 
repeating ornamental plastic models, gela- 
tine, wax and piece moulding in plaster are 
the methods usually employed. Gelatine is 
the simplest and best when only a few casts 
are required, as it can be done without any 
complications in the case of undercutting ; 
wax moulds are generally used for the so- 
called fibrous or canvas casts of commerce. 
Piece moulding is a more complicated way of 
obtaining reproductions, and is used by 
moulders who may desire to preserve their 
moulds for future occasions. For 
executed zz situ, a mixture of Parian cement, 
well-burnt slacked lime, putty and silver 
sand is used, but this is more properly 
stucco-duro. Stucco-duro, as practised by 
the Italians, is a very ancient method, and is 
mentioned by Virtruvius. It was almost 
lost, but was revived again in Italy in the 
sixteenth century. Raphael and Giovanni 
da Undine were then so interested by 
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the discoveries during the exhumation of © 


the Baths of Titus, under Leo X., that 
they at once made experiments in this 
material, and the loggia of the Vatican was 
one of the first results. 


It was composed , 


of plaster of paris, silver sand and marble 


dust, and was capable of taking a high polish. 
It can be used for the finest work; and, in 
fact, is used by modellers for goldsmiths’ 
work as less liable to injury than wax. A 


STUCCO COMPOSED 


of plaster and glue water is used by modern 
sculptors, and is preferred to clay for very 
large work. Mr. Watts modelled his great 
statue of Hugh Lupus, for Eaton Hall, in this 
stucco, and the groups in the Trocadero, in 
Paris, by Falguiere, were modelled in the 
same material. Stucco work was much em- 
ployed on the palace of Nonsuch, built by 
Henry VIII. It was executed by artists 
brought from Italy, but every trace of the 
palace has now disappeared. The artists, 
however, left their influence, and stucco was 
employed to decorate houses until the end of 
the reign of Charles II., when it began to 
decline. Graffits or Sgraffits is another way 
of decorating by means of prepared plaster 
grounds, cutting’ away or _ scratching 
through the upper surface and revealing 
in parts a back-ground of a different colour. 
The first coat is made of sharp sand and 
portland cement, and the second coat is usu- 
ally coloured with Indian red, yellow ochre, 
or manganese black. A final coating of sele- 


netic or parian cement and silver sand care- 
fully mixed together, is laid on very thinly, 
and the design is cut into the surface of the 
second coat with a steel scraper. Care must 
be taken in the cutting, which should be done 
with slanting edges which give roundness 
and softness to the finished work. A good 
draughtsman would have but little trouble 
in learning this kind of work, and it should 
commend itself to architects for its durability. 
Gesso is yet another way of using plaster, 
but this more properly belongs to the 
painters’ art and is most successful when 
confined to very low relief work, such as the 
decoration of frames, caskets, panels of 
cabinets, &c. There are many kinds of gesso, 
and fine examples may be seen in Kensington 
Museum. For bold work plaster of paris and 
thin glue or size water are used, and for fine 
work a liquid, composed of whiting previously 
soaked in water and mixed with linseed oil 
and a little resin, is used and is laid on with a 
brush. It can be made very easily and a few 
experiments will ensure success. He had used 


A VERY GOOD POWDER 


called ‘ Denoline,” which sets hard and 

slowly and sticks fast—great virtues in gesso. 

Whiting and parchment size is the gesso used 
a fo) 


INTERIOR OF DINING ROOM AND HALL, 


by frame makers; and ordinary house- 
painter's putty worked up with whiting, oil 
and water is also used for scrolls, &c. Mr. 

Pomeroy concluded his lecture, which was 
full of most valuable information as to the 
best means of preparing, mixing, and model- 
ling plaster, and which explained some of the 
most important uses of plaster for decorative 

purposes, by saying that to become thoroughly 
acquainted with any particular work the 
student should spend a short time in the 
workshops, for the secret lay not in the tools 
or the materials, but in the hand and brain 
of the worker. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Pomeroy 
and his assistant proceeded to demonstrate 
some of the methods of casting, and Mr. 
Pomeroy also exhibited a photograph of part 
of a frieze he designed for the Sheffield 
Municipal Buildings. The frieze illustrated 
the various arts and manufactures of the 
district, and, Mr. Pomeroy added, the subjects 
were all taken from Nature. 


DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Statham, of Zhe But/der, in proposing 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Stirling Lee and Mr. 


Pomeroy, said he sympathised with the 
general views expressed by Mr. Lee, If 
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they had cheap sculpture, either the 
sculptor was cheated or else the buyer 
was. There was far too much sculpture 
which had the appearance sof having been 
turned out by the dozen. It should justify 
its position on a building by having some 
reference to it ; and its lines should harmo- 
nise with the lines and shadow projections of 
the building. It had always been a puzzle 
to him to know why the Greeks put the 
frieze of the Parthenon at Athens in low 
relief, right on top of a wall and under 
the shadow of a roof. He should be glad 
if Mr. Lee could give a reason for it. 

Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne seconded the 
resolution, and said it was always a tempta- 
tion to an architect to see his building more 
or less complete, in the fear that if he did 
not see the sculpture put in during his life- 
time, it would never be there. He consi- 
dered that the expense of good sculpture was 
the reason it was not used toa greater ex- 
tent, and the moneyed classes should be 
taught to know that good sculpture could 
not be bought cheap. He thought the 
sculptor and the architect should work more 
together, so as to understand one another’s 
designs and feelings. 

Mr. W. D. Carée said sculpture should 
form spaces of light on a building and not of 
darkness. 

The Chairman said it was extremely de- 
sirable that architects and sculptors should 
come into close touch in their work. Archi- 
tects should understand how sculptors did 
their work ; how they thought it out and 
studied the effects of light and shade. If 
they did that, and if sculptors took the pains 
to understand how architects did| their work 
it would have very beneficial results. They 
had got into the mischievous habit of regard- 
ing certain ornamental sculpture as carving, 
and excluding from the high range of art any 
ornament that would not figure ornament. He 
did not think sculpture need be prohibitively 
expensive. He alluded to the death of the 
late Dr. Reginald Stewart Poole, of the 
British Museum, who was a great friend to 
the Association, and who said that the process 
of perfection in Greek art was the process of 
elimination—of eliminating all that was not 
absolutely necessary. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

In reply to a question by Mr. Statham, 
Mr. Stirling Lee said the sculptures at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, were composed of 
Istrian stone—an extremely hard stone. It 
was found that the original stone fretted 
away. With regard to the frieze at the 
Parthenon, he considered it was a wonderful 
study of reflected light. It was originally 
coloured in the background, and he thought 
the idea of the sculptor was very subtle. 

The meeting shortly afterwards adjourned. 


POINTS ABOUT FEVER HOSPITALS 
AT THE R.I.B.A. 


Re Th eW. “ALDWINCKLE? gave 4 
lecture on “Fever Hospitals” at 
the ordinary meeting of the Insti- 

tute of British Architects held last week, 
Mr. F.C. Penrose in the chair. The lecturer 
said a fever hospital should be, if possible, 
outside the town or village for which it is 
intended. The question of transport of the 
patient is not so serious a difficulty as to 
outweigh the great advantages to be derived 
from the hospital having open fields rather 
than houses as its surroundings. Good 
ambulance arrangements will overcome all 
difficulties as to transport. The land should 
be capable of good drainage, and there 
should be the means for a good and ample 
water supply. There should be two entrances 
to the hospital, one “the infected entrance,” 
and one the “non-infected entrance,” both 
controlled from the same porter’s lodge. A 


wide roadway'should run round the whole of 
the site, as a neutral zone to separate the 
hospital from the surrounding property. The 
axes of the ward pavilion should be, as 
nearly as possible, north-east and south-west, 
in order to provide for the maximum quan- 
tity of sunlight and the minimum of shade. 
This is of the utmost importance, and should 
be carefully borne in mind in the selection of 
a site. The ward payilions should not, 
where practicable, be more than one story in 
height. He did not suppose that any expe- 
rienced hospital architect would, by choice, 
place fever wards one above the other, 
necessitating, amongst other evils, much 
trafic up and down staircases, to say 
nothing of the obvious objections from a 
sanitary point of view, so that considerations 
of land area could be the only reason. The 
whole of the several buildings of an infectious 
hospital should be completely isolated, and 
stand perfectly free, without communicating 
corridors or covered way of any kind. This 
was not suggested as an experiment, but as 
the result of personal observation in the case 
of several excellent hospitals, such as the 
Eppendorf Hospital, Hamburgh ;_ the Moabit 
Infectious Hospital, Berlin; the Frederichain 
Hospital, Berlin ; the Urban Hospital, Berlin ; 
the Belvidere Hospital, Glasgow ; the Grafton 
Street Infectious Hospital, Liverpool. It 
would doubtless be admitted that in an 
infectious hospital complete and absolute 
isolation of each ward pavilion, at least, was 
most desirable, and there should be good 
reasons adduced for in any way impairing 
such isolation by the introduction of com- 
municating corridors, even with open sides. 
It was stated by some hospital authorities that 
these covered ways are necessary in order to 
protect the staff from the weather; but, 
apart from the fact that they are wholly in- 
efficient for such a purpose, the authorities 
at the hospitals which he had mentioned as 
being without corridors or covered ways had 
all assured him that the staff experienced no 
ill effects or inconvenience whatever from 
their absence. The complete isolation of the 
buildings is recognised and prepared for, the 
nurses and others dress accordingly, and the 
arrangements for conveying hot food from 
the kitchen to the wards are so well con- 
sidered and complete that the food is, in all 
probability, hotter when it reaches the wards 
than in the other cases. There should be a 
clear space of at least 3 ft. between the under- 
side of the ground floor of all wards and the 
adjoining yard level, and the space thus left 
underneath the floor should be paved with 
tar paving. In the acquisition of a site for a 
fever hospital, the question arises as to the 
number of beds per acre that can safely be 
provided. For larger hospitals, he did not 
think that the maximum should exceed 20 
beds per acre. At the Belvidere Hospital, 
Glasgow, there are 17 beds to the acre; at 
the Grafton Street . Infectious Hospital, 
Liverpool, 34 beds; at the Moabit Infec- 
tious Hospital, Berlin, 40 beds. The 
requirements of large towns necessitate 
the provision of a large number of beds ; but 
it is an open question, whether the aggrega- 
tion of large numbers of acute infectious 
cases upon one site is desirable, and whether 
it would not be a preferable course to 
arrange hospitals for a smaller number of 
beds, and to increase the number of such 
hospitals in order to provide for the total 
number of beds required. If, e.g., the popu- 
lation requires a provision of 400 beds, he 
would suggest the erection of two hospitals 
for 200 beds each rather than one for 400 
beds; and where the required provision is 
for 750 beds, three hospitals of 250 beds 
each might be preferable to two of 375 beds. 
indeed, a maximum of 300 beds suggests 
itself as desirable. Having given illustra- 
tions of the various types of existing fever 
hospitals, Mr. Aldwinckle said there should 
be two entrances to an infectious hospital, 


each controlled by the same porter’s lodge, 
which should, in fact, stand between them. 
One to be called the “infected entrance,’ 
leads to the hospital proper ; and the other 
to be called the “non-infected entrance,” 
leads to the official department, stores, and 
staff quarters. There should be two re- 
ceiving wards: one for scarlet fever and one 
for diphtheria and enteric fever. These two 
wards should not adjoin, but should be as 
near as possible to the wards of their respec- 
tive diseases. Each receiving block should 
contain a good-sized and well-lighted re- 
ceiving and examination room, with a bath- 
room adjoining (the doorways to these 
rooms being wide), together with a room for 
the ambulance nurses, to which should be 
attached in each case a warmed store for 
blankets and gowns. There should also be a 
waiting-room for friends of patients, where 
they put on a wrapper and cap before 
visiting the wards, as also a lavatory where 
they can wash before leaving the hospital. 
There should also be a small room properly 
fitted up for bacteriological examination in 
connection with the reception of patients. 
The warming and ventilation of the ward 
must be considered together as one, opera- 
tion. This subject must also be dealt with 
in close relation to climate. The key to the 
whole position is that for at least 300, if not 
330, days in the year it is possible for us to 
open the windows of a hospital ward without 
danger or discomfort to the patient ; and we 
must keep this fact prominently in view when 
dealing with the question of ventilation. In 
considering the warming and ventilation of a 
ward pavilion, it is essential to begin with 
the principle that the wards and their ad- 
juncts (except, of course, the larder) should 
all be kept very much at the same tempera- 
ture, in order to avoid draughts being caused 
by the opening of doors. His own experi- 
ence was most strongly in favour of low- 
pressure water apparatus, the water circu- 
lating trom a steam-heater placed in the 
basement of each ward pavilion. The wards, 
then, should be warmed (a) by open venti- 
lating fireplaces, and (4) by the diffusion of 
fresh external air, warmed by passing over 
hot-water heating surfaces in the wards. 
Ojections are urged against open fireplaces, 
on the ground that it is a wasteful means of 
producing heat; but he thought that this 
drawback is much more than compensated 
for by the cheerfulness of the open fire, 
and by the very important fact, too frequently 
overlooked, that an open fireplace, with a 
fairly good draught in the chimney, is about 
the best exhaust ventilator that can be found, 
and one that acts near the floor level. 
The cost per bed of a fever hospital is a 
subject upon which much definite informa- 
tion cannot very well be given, as_ the 
standard of hospital requirements has been 
considerably raised of late years, and is 
apparently still rising. One important 
element in this connection is the largely- 
increased accommodation provided for the 
hospital staff, as well as the largely-increasing 
proportion of nurses to patients. 


More than half the world’s supply of tin is 
mined in the Straits Settlement at the tip of the 
Malay Peninsula. The output in 1891 was 
36,061 tons, out of a total of 56,651 tons; 12,106 
tons came fron the Dutch East Indies, chiefly 


from the Island of Banka, leaving only 8,384 . 


tons for the rest of the world. 


By a large majority, the Guardians of Leigh- 
Lancashire, have decided to erect new board, 
rooms and offices at a cost of £5,200, and new 
laundry, trampwards, &c., at a cost of £5,000. 
Messrs. Mangnall and Littlewoods, architects, 
Manchester, have been instructed to prepare 
plans and specifications. The board-rooms and 
offices are to be erected near to the workhouse 
at Leigh. 


SERN, 
Shh! 
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THE FIRST PERIOD OF ENGLISH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


a NGLISH Architecture of the Middle 
Ages,” was the subject of a lecture 
delivered by Mr, Arnold Mitchell, 

F.R.I.B.A., in the Public Hall, West Nor- 

wood, last week. Mr. Mitchell confined him- 

self to one period of the Middle Ages, the 
12th century, as it was impossible to do 
justice to the whole ground covered by the 
term the “Middle Ages,” and the 12th 
century was really the beginning or first 

period of English Architecture. Taking a 

Cathedral as an example of a Gothic Church, 

he endeavoured to point out some of the 

Architectural thoughts that would pass 

through one’s mind on entering such a build- 

ing. The first thing was the nave with two 
side aisles ; it is noticeable that these aisles 
are separated from the nave by a row of 
arches. At first sight these might appear to 
have been built for the sake of effect, but 
this was not the case, they are absolutely 
necessary as a part of the construction of 
the Church. Considering for a moment the 
purpose for which a Church is built,—to 
hold a great many people—it is evident that 
a large’ floor-space is necessary, and this 
floor-space has to be covered by an equally 
large roof. Now, it is not convenient to 
have one roof, and at this period it would 
have been impossible to build such a roof, so 
the building was divided into avenues or 
aisles. The partitions between the avenues 
serve the purpose of supporting the roof. 
The next point is that these solid partitions 
are replaced by arches, which produce those 
beautiful effects of light and shade we so 
much admire ; though their purpose is purely 
utilitarian. The great charm about a Gothic 
building is that its outward appearance 
truthfully represents its construction. Above 
this first row of arches rises a second, and 
sometimes a third, this is called a triforium. 

The most beautifully lighted building in the 

world is the Pantheon at Rome, which has 

no roof and is lighted from the top by a 

dome. With regard to the roof in Norman 

churches there is usually found an inner flat 
ceiling and an outer sloped roof. Thereason 
for this is found in the construction of the 
arch. Where the arch springs from the 
pillar the stones which compose it are hori- 
zontal, but at the top of the arch they are 
vertical, and thus if they were not protected 
in some way the cement would be washed 
out and the arch destroyed. The super- 
structure of a church or cathedral is 
governed by the ground plan. Views were 
here shown of the plan and external appear- 
ance of Lincoln Cathedral and an explana- 
tion given of its construction. It is seen to 
consist of two parts, the nave and the tran- 
sept crossing each other at right angles. It 
was always this point of juncture that the 
builders considered the most important, and 
they showed this, by erecting a tower on 
which they always lavished a great deal of 
care and skill. The nave is always divided 
into two parts, the nave proper, and the 
choir. It will be seen that the choir in our 
cathedrals always occupies a great deal of 
space, very nearly as much as the nave. 
This is because most of our cathedrals 
were originally monastic establishments, 
and the clergy were of as great importance 
as the congregation. The point the 
builders considered as only secondary in 
importance was the western front. This is 
nearly always adorned by two great towers, 
one on each side of the entrance, and occupy- 
ing the width of the aisles. Now, whereas 
these towers are built directly on the ground, 
the tower in the centre is not so built, but is 
carried on four great piers, which uniting in 
the form of arches, one on each face of the 
tower, carry its weight. We here see the 
difficulties the builders had to contend with 
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in erecting a tower at this point. Part of 
the weight of this tower is very often carried 
by flying buttresses, which, though adding 
to the beauty ot the design, were not origi- 
nally intended for that purpose. In some 
instances the central tower gave way, as at 
Chester about twenty years ago, or has been 
left unfinished owing to the weakness of the 
foundations, as at Westminster Abbey, where 
it is only carried just beyond the roof. Lich- 
field is the only example in which the three 
towers are completed as they were intended 
to be. The square towers are finished off 
with beautiful spires. Having described the 
general construction of a Gothic church, the 
lecturer turned his attention to the minuter 
details of the interior. The construction 
consists of a succession of bays, carried from 
the floor up to the roof, the space between 
two pillars being calleda bay. Inthe triforium 
there are two sub-arches in each bay, and 
the part just above these arches is occupied 
by a flat face of stone. It is very interesting 
to notice the gradual development of orna- 
mentation on this surface. At first the 
builders left it plain, then they advanced to 
a lozenge-shaped pattern or simple designs. 
This was followed by piercing the surface 
with holes, the outcome being those beau- 
tiful results we see in the work of the next 
century. The first instance of the piercing 
of this space occurs in Peterborough Cathe- 
dral, and there is only one section so treated. 
The gradual growth of the capital was 
shown in the same manner, from the stage at 
which it merely served to mark the point 
from which the arch sprang to the time 
when it was finished off with elaborate carv- 
ing. Norman churches always have a very 
substantial appearance, but it is a curious 
fact that the stones of which they are built 
are small. This is no doubt owing to their 
not cutting larger stones than a man could 
carry on his back. The lecture was illus- 
trated by a number of beautiful photographs 
of many of the English cathedrals, which 
were shown on two screens, thus facilitating 
a comparison of different styles. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A.,, 
delivered an interesting lecture to the members 
of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, in their room, at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, on ‘‘The Story of the Building 
of Westminster Abbey Church.” Mr. E. T, 
Dodgshun (the president), in introducing Mr. 
Micklethwaite, said he was very well known in 
Leeds because of his connection with Kirkstall 
Abbey.—Mr. Micklethwaite remarked that when 
we had the story of the development of one of 
our great churches, it threw agreat deal of light 
on other churches. These churches, as we saw 
them, were not deliberately designed structures, 
but grew naturally, like a tree out of the ground. 
Some of our older abbeys, like Ripon and York, 
go right back to the seventh century, and gradu- 
ally grew and became the great churches that 
we saw now, and he wished to show them how 
that happened at Westminster Abbey. West- 
minster Abbey was a national monument. It 
only became that by accident. It happened to 
be next to the residence of the King, and 
became the place of the coronation of the Kings, 
and from the time of Henry III. onwards it was 
recognised as their place of burial. In the 
seventeenth century it began to be thought that 
burial in Westminster Abbey was the greatest 
honour that could be conferred upon a man 
after his death. That feeling grew up during 
the Commonwealth, and all the great men of 
the Commonwealth were buried there. The 
first Abbey was erected in the seventh century, 
but Bede, the great historian of the English 
Church at the time, did not mention it, though 
he mentioned York and Ripon, and we might 
take his silence as proof that in his time West- 
minster Abbey did not exist. In the eleventh 
century we get the fact that Edward the Con- 
fessor wished to build an Abbey close to his 
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house at Westminster, and there was an old 
Abbey there. We were not told how old it was, 
but he set to work to rebuild it. The lecturer 
then traced the progress of the Abbey buildings, 
illustrating his remarks by references to plans, 
and showing how they continued to grow until 
the sixteenth century, every step being a definite 
step in the history of the Abbey.—At the close 
of the lecture questions were invited, and a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 


Society of Engineers.—At the meeting of 
this society, which was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, on Monday, March 4th, a paper 
was read on ‘‘ Parliamentary Procedure as affect- 
ing Light Railways and Tramways,”’ by Messrs. 
W. Worby Beaumont and Stephen Sellon, of 
which the following is a synopsis: Engineering 
enterprise restricted by present parliamentary 
methods—Costs under present system—Harmful 
and costly delays caused by it—Public advantage 
endangered by opposition in the stages as at 
present conducted—Proposition and proof of 
public interest and utility should be heard first, 
opposition afterwards—Agreements made before 
date of standing orders should pass standing 
orders—Agreement before standing orders an 
absurdity with prayer form of petition—Aban- 
donment of important schemes in consequence 
—Public loss and enhanced cost of transit— 
Clauses inserted at instigation of opposition 
without investigation by committee — Joint 
Committee, but independent decisions—Board 
of Trade and wider powers—Parliament to con- 
sider relation between proposed capital and 
reasonable cost—Restricted debentures no pro- 
tection—Comparison of fares and rates with 
costs of promotion—Estimates—Light railways 
required in numerous districts — Extensive 
systems of light railways not asked for—Tram- 
roads more important in most districts—Tram- 
ways wanted in many districts and all impossible 
under present procedure and restrictions—The 
Board of Trade Committee on Light Railways 
and its report. 


York Architectural Society.—Mr. J. W. 
Longfield, of the Art Metal Works, Otley, read 
a paper on Wrought-iron Work at the meeting 
of this society, held at the Church Institute. 
Mr. A. Mollard, in the chair, The lecturer 
stated that no material was more worthy of 
study than wrought-iron, for although it was 
the cheapest of metals, yet it surpassed all 
others in interest and in its utility to us. The 
discovery of immensely rich ores of iron in 
almost every part of the world, and of fuel fit 
to reduce them, hadalready inaugurated a period 
of decline in the production of iron ore in this 
country, and should lead us to prepare for the 
inevitable change from the raw produce mart to 
the art-produce mart of the world, which 
must ensue if we were to maintain our trading 
supremacy in the future. The recent move- 
ment in favour of the adoption of wrought-iron 
work for architectural and domestic purposes 
in preference to the hard geometric pro- 
ductions of the foundry had caused one to 
wonder why this beautiful art had become 
superseded by cast-iron. He was afraid that 
cheapness, as in a great many other things, was 
responsible for it. A peep inside our old cathe- 
drals, such as York Minster, amply demon- 
strated the love of our forefathers for the beau- 
tiful examples of the smith’s art which were 
now coming to the front again. If forges 
superintended by experienced smiths could be 
erected in our technical schools, he was sure 
that many young men would learn the craft, 
and not only improve their means, but produce 
a supply of mechanics which was really be- 
coming needed. In accuracy and finish the 
English workman was all that could be desired, 
but when they looked for taste, idea or origi- 
nality, he was most disappointing. Futher- 
more, it was often next to an impossibility for 
a smith to execute the designs of many archi- 
tects except at a great cost, whereas a similar 
effect might easily be obtained if the architect 
had a slight knowledge of the material in which 
the design had to bemade. In conclusion, Mr. 
Longfield urged that if architects and those 
engaged in the building trades were to apply 
themselves more fully to the study of the craft, 
wrought-iron work as an art would make 
greater strides in the future than it had ever 
done in the past, 
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The Carlisle Architectural Engineering 
and Surveying Society.—Mr. W. Pogson, 
read a paper on ‘Iron Roofs,’”’ at the meeting 
of this society held on the 21st ulto. The 
lecturer dealt at some length upon the advan- 
tages of iron over other materials for roofing 
purposes, on account of its strength, relative 
weight and durability. He also went into the 
question of live and dead loads, and stated that, 
in his opinion, an allowance of from 4o lbs. to 
50 lbs. live load per square foot for wind 
pressure, was sufficient in Great Britain. A 
number of diagrams were introduced. 


Glasgow Institute of Architects.—The 
Council of this Institute held a special meeting 
in the chambers of Messrs. MacLean, Fyfe and 
MacLean, on the 25th ulto. The President 
occupied the chair, and the Secretary read 
letters from Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., Sir George Reid, 
P.R,S.A., and other gentlemen, notifying their 
acceptance of the honorary membership which 
the Institute had conferred upon them. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
The Peasant Painter of Barbizon. 
By ARTHUR O'NEILL. 
Continued from page 44. 


HE Salon is everything to the ordinary 
French Artist, although he may affect to 
despise or disdain it. Millet obeyed the 

instincts of the mass of his brotherhood. He 
sends to the Salon, although to him it is a tor- 
ture chamber. He finds himself torn between 
the indifference or stupid surprise of the public, 
and the fury or the sympathy of the people who 
pretend to criticise his masterful works. In the 
fulness of his magnificent nature he has little 
sympathy with the official exhibition, and yet he 
uses it. It was a mockery, if you like; but it 
meant bacon and beans to the increasing family 
at Barbizon. As he acknowledged, in a pitiful 
letter, he found his pictures out of their element, 
and lost ina world which did not speak the same 
language. The new painting only raised a 
feeling of curiosity in him, and he said toa 
friend, ‘‘I wish I could make Artists paint 
with more meditation, and critics write with 
less sufficiency. I would like the Salon closed 
for five years, and at the end of that time each 
Artist be allowed only to send one nude figure, 
which would have no meaning. You would 
then see how many clever fellows would with- 
draw from competitions, and how much want 
of knowledge is our modern disease.”’ 

We revert now to 1862, the year in which the 
master felt himself ripe for his boldest ventures. 
After having proceeded with a certain amount 
of caution hitherto, he then showed to the 
world a mass of invention, a series of unex- 
pected works in a form that no Artist before 
him had used. In this year 1862 he painted 
‘« Winter "and ‘‘ The Crows,”’ ‘‘ Sheep-feeding,”’ 
“The Woolcarder,”’ ‘‘ The Stag,’’ “‘ The Birth 
of the Calf,’ ‘‘ The Shepherdess,’ and the 
‘Man Resting on the Hoe,”’ which raised such 
a hue and cry with nervous critics. If the 
series of works made during this important 
year were brought together, it would be said 
that their author must have elaborated them in 
the most quiet spirit. They all are the whole- 
some, robust offspring of Millet’s genius, despite 
his sad and, one might say, overwhelming 
troubles. 

Not yet had peace come for him. He was 
destined never to have rest except in that 
‘place of refreshment’’ which he foresaw as 
the end of all his struggles. How could he 
find rest for a mind which was charged with 
the making of a revelation to a new generation? 
Here was the distressing crowd of creditors, 
pestering him, as they had pestered his friend 
Rousseau. No man, of course, ought to have 
creditors. That is a good old aphorism of 
prudential philosophy. It is an axiom which 
genius forgets to put into practice; it involves 
a problem which neither a fitful nor a purpose- 
ful genius can readily set himself to solve. 
Lonely, but anything rather than lifeless, he 
clambered along the steps of the endless ladder 


and wrought his life-work, unabashed by the | 


tribulations which came to him, and bearing 
upon his honest soul the consciousness that the 
power in him would survive him, and that a 
world to come would class him higher than 
his contemporaries would value his name as 
one of fame, and busy themselves in the 
time to follow, by exalting him as famous above 
his best renowned compeers. And the Artist, 
it is said, does not appreciate his critics. Do 
not ask me to believe such heresy. Is it 
possible that among my hearers there are 
some who are familiar with Mr. R. H. Horne’s 
‘¢ Orion,’’ an instructive parable on ‘‘A Single 
Object and a Hundred Eyesights.”’ It is the 
solvent of manifold mysteries, and the key to 
all artistic criticism. You must try to 
see with the Artist’s eye, before you dare 
to profane with random words the Artist’s 
bright productions. It is true, perhaps, that 
one needs to be something of an Artist 
himself to be sufficiently susceptible to the 
beauty of an artists’ handicraft. Even in the 
midst of his torments and his efforts, Millet 
foundasympatheticcriticin Monsieur Pelloquet, 
to whom he made the gracious response, which 
at once discloses his opinions on Art and the 
virility of his mind. ‘‘ Monsieur,” he writes 
from Barbizon, ‘‘I am very much pleased at 
the manner in which you speak of my pictures 
at the Exhibition. The pleasure is especially 
great because of your manner of speaking of 
Art in general. You belong to the very small 
number of persons who believe (also for those 
who do not believe it) that an art is a language, 
and that a language is made to express thoughts. 
Say it, and say it over again! Perhaps it will 
make some one reflect. If more people believed 
it, we would not see so much aimless writing 
and painting. It is called skilful, and those 
who make a business of it are greatly praised. 
But truly, and if, in fact, it is real skill, should 
it not be employed only to accomplish good 
work, and then hide itself modestly behind the 
work? It would be very absurd if the wrist 
took precedence of the brain. I do not re- 
member, word for word, what Poussin says in 
one of his letters about the trembling of his 
hand, at a time when his head was in good 
working order, but this is about the gist of it. 
And, although it (the hand) is weak, yet it must 
still be the servant of the greater power. Once 
more, if more people believed as you do, they 
would not so resolutely devote themselves to 
flattering bad-taste and evil passions for their 
own profit and without care for right; as 
Montaigne says so well, instead of naturalising 
art they artificialise nature. 

* “JT will tell you some things which are to me 
matters of faith, and which I would like to 
express in my work. That things should not 
look as if they were brought together by 
accident and for the moment, but that they 
should have among each* other an innate and 
necessary connection. I want the people I 
paint to look as if they were dedicated to their 
situation—that it would be impossible for them 
to ever think of being anything but what they 
are. A work should be all of a piece, and 
people and things should be there for an end, 
I wish to put strongly and fully all that is 
necessary, so much so that I think things 
weakly said had better not be said at all, because 
they are, in a manner, deflowered and spoiled ; 
but I profess the greatest honour of uselessness 
(however brilliant) and filling up. Such things 
can have no result but to take off the attention 
and weaken the whole. 

“Tt is not so much the objects represented 
as the desire of the artist to represent them, 
and this desire creates the degree of power with 
which he has executed his work. One can say 
that everything is beautiful in its own time and 
place; and, on the other hand, that nothing is 
beautiful which comes at the wrong time. 

‘Let us have no weakening of character ; let 
Apollo be Apollo, and Socrates be Socrates. 
Do not combine the two—they would both lose 
by it. Which is the handsomer, a straight tree 
or a crooked tree? The one that is inits place. 
I therefore conclude that the beautiful is the 
suitable. 

‘“This might be infinitely developed and 


proved by endlessexamples. Understand that I | 


do not speak of absolute beauty, for I do not know 
what it is, and it seems to me only a tremendous 
joke. 
it do so because they have no eyes for natural 


objects; they are, stultified in ‘finished art,’ 


I think people who think and talk about | 


and think nature not rich enough to furnish all 
needs. Good people they poetize instead of 
being poets. Characterize! that is the object. 
Vasari says that Baccio Blandinelli made a 
figure to represent Eve, but getting further 
in his work, he found that his figure was a little 
thin in the flank for an Eve. He simply gave 
her the attributes of Ceres, and the Eve be- 
came a Ceres. We may admit that, as 
Blandinelli was a clever man, there must 
have been some bits of superb modelling in 
the figure, and great knowledge, but neverthe- 
less it had no determined character and was a 
most miserable work. It was neither fish nor 
flesh.” i 


To be Concluded. 


PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY. 


E return to our charge; we accuse 
the Editor of our Catherine Street 
contemporary of a flagrant disregard 

of good manners ; we are convyinced—on his 
own showing—he knows little of journalistic 
etiquette. We have no objection to a legi- 
timate sling and stone, but we detest mud. 
We are not going to throw mud, but we 
have no objection to a fair and honest volley 
in decent warfare. It shall be a volley 
allround. We applied to the Editor of our 
contemporary—he posing not as Editor but 
in professional capacity, and under his own 
name, as an authority ona particular branch 
of architecture—for the pleasure of his paper. 
Our letter was couched civilly enough; we 
wrote as we should have written to the ablest 
member of the architectural body. Weare not 
likely to minimise the importance of his re- 
marks. There isno need. This lecturer’ s worst 
enemy is himself. We received in reply, a 


letter almost incoherent in its abuse and 
impertinent in its refusal. -We were 
threatened with an injunction. Forsooth, 


the matter might have been of moment 
yet Architecture would not languish if this 
authority for ever held his tongue. But we 
respected our contemporary’s Editor—with 
difficulty. We did not publish his. paper. 
Architecture has survived. But, as if this 
Tartar rudeness were not enough, our oppo- 
nent reveals his batteries and lays bare a 
jealous hatred of ourselves. We are sorry, 
but this man’s hatred need not disturb 
Olympus. In the columns of our contem- 
porary, there has been made a charge which 
we deny. Our opponent accused us of 
pilfering his editorial columns. It is abso- 
lutely and entirely untrue. We assure him, 
in the best of good-humour, that we find 
him too dull. What we dd do was to “lift” 
a portion of Professor Aitchison’s lecture 
to the students of the Royal Academy, 
and a resumé of the papers read at 
the Institute. The moment we were made 
aware that our contemporary had monopo- 
lized Professor Aitchison—though we hold 
such monoply wrong in the true interests of 
Architecture, and hope soon to be able to 
destroy it—we expressed our regret. We 
are of opinion still that the Professor’s able 
papers should be free to all. The resumé of 
the Institute proceedings was journalistically 
“liftable”’ matter. In the same sense our con- 
temporary “lifts’’ reports of architectural 
meetings in the provinces, an instance of 
which occurs in its current issue. Our con- 
temporary’s conscience is as dull as its pages. 
If we have brightened either we are satisfied. 


Mr. FENwIcK, as arbitrator, has awarded a 
Mr. Miles £10,244 for land taken under com- 
pulsory powers by the Great Western Railway 
Company for the extension of their Avonmouth 
Docks. The expert valuations handed in on 
behalf of the claimant were about £18,000, 
while those for the Railway Company ranged 
from {£6,000 to £8,000. 


Tue Sheffield School Board proposes to erect 
a new school for the deaf and dumb. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers for the 
Artist and Worker. 


CHAPTER II. 
COLUMNS. 


HE vertical or perpendicular construc- 
tive iron members employed in archi- 
tecture are columns or pillars, and 

stancheons or storey posts. The former are 
generally of circular section of considerable 
area, and are usually employed in ground 
floors, one of the best for use 

TT being shown at Figure I. This 

| | description of stanchion is like- 

i wise frequently employed in lieu 

of cast-iron columns, as the 
flanges which divide it length- 
wise into three equal parts, have 
been found to add considerably 
to the strength of the casting, in 
resisting the tendency to pro- 
duce deflection from the vertical 
position. It has been proved that, 
while cast-iron pillars are best 
when the length does not ex- 
ceed twenty-six times its dia- 
meter, wrought-iron columns or 
stanchions are better for any 
exceeding that length. For pil- 
lars with hinged ends, about 
thirteen times is the limit, these 
results being roughly approxi- 
mate only. In order to stiffen 
wrought-iron struts they are 
made of various forms in cross 
section, such as single iron, T 
iron, double T iron, channel iron, 
&c. The cross is a very convenient form, 
as in cast-iron girders and other portions 
of structural iron-work, it is generally built 
by rivetting bars of simple forms together. 
Thus it may be made of T irons rivetted back 
to back, or four angle irons similarly rivetted, 


Sr, 


Figure? 


or by one flat bar, two narrower flat bars, and» 


four angle irons, allrivetted together, as shown 
at Figure 2. Thestiffest form for a wrought- 
iron strut, is that of a cell or built tube, 
which may be cylindrical, 
rectangular, or triangular. 
Cast-iron, from its great 
resistance to crushing, is 
particularly well suited for 
struts, especially if of a mo- 
derate length, the best form 
being that of a hollow cylin- 
der, wherein the thickness 
of metal is not less than one-twelfth that 
of the diameter. 

Formerly, stancheons in storey posts were 
used like their predecessor, the wooden 
puncheon, in upper storeys of edifices, 
although now very frequently substituted for 
columns in lower ones. — Both columns and 
stanchions are constructed of cast-iron, for it 


Figure 2 


does not appear that anyattempt has been made 
in Europe to forge pillars of considerable di- 
mensions and great weight like the Lhat of 
Delhi. Not being subjected to any severe 
tensile strain, but merely to a crushing stress 
acting in the direction of the column’s length, 
cast metal is really the best for these mem- 
bers as given an equal quantity of metal, a 
round column, cast hollow, is far stronger 
than one cast solid, the best form being to 
make the inner diameter five-eighths of the 
size of the exterior diameter. The ring thus 
formed of the section of the column increases 
in strength according to the thinness, but 


the size of it must be kept within practical 
limits. If in casting a hollow column, the 


core is driven to one side, the column, of 


course. cannot be loaded to its full resistance; 
it will not carry more than the thinnest part 
if it is strong enough to bear. 
Hollow columns, therefore, re- 
quire particular care in casting. 
Columns are cast either in what 
is technically called green sand 
(or selected sand, somewhat 
moistened), or loam. For this 
purpose it is necessary that the 
iron founder prepares a wooden 
model (a pattern, as it is techni- 
cally termed), exactly resem- 
bling the column which he 
desires to produce in iron, This 
is then embedded in the strata 
of sand or loam, held in a couple 
of iron frames, called “ flasks” 
or boxes. The wooden pattern 
is then taken out, leaving a 
vacancy exactly like itself in the 
sand. Of course, when the 
molten iron is poured into this 
mould, it assumes the form of 
the cavity, and when the casting is cool 
and taken out, it is an iron column, which 
is a fac simile of the wooden pattern. When 
the column is to be cast hollow, which is 
often the case, especially with large work, 
the mould requires to be, 
what is technically termed 
cored,that is to say, a small 
roll or cylinder of sand or 
loam is placed along the 
vacancy in the mould, so that 
the molten iron flows all 
around it. When this sand 
“core” is afterwards cleaned 
out of the interior of the 
casting, of course it leaves 
the column hollow. Columns 
are usually cast quite plain, 
sometimes all the same size 
throughout their length, and 
sometimes with a slight taper 
or diminution towards the 
upper end. When the 
column will be zz stu and 
seen, and it is desired to 
impart somewhat of a deco- 
rative appearance to it, it 
is frequently “fluted” or 
grooved with channels in the 
direction of its length, and 
has a more or less orna- 
mentai capital, instead of a 
plain cap. This involves more trouble in 
the production in the foundry.. The sur 
face in the pattern has also to be fluted, 
and in order to ensure the mould being 
perfect, “false cores” have to be placed 
at the flutes which come 
where the parting of the 
two halves of the mould is. 

A, in Figure 3, is the upper 
> flask or box, with its con- 
tained stratum or layer ot 
sand, seen in section; B is 
the lower box and its con- 
tained sand; C is the part- 
ing or line where the two 
strata of sand come into 
contact ; D is the column; 
and EE are the false cores. 
Various other ornamental 
designs are used for special 
situations, as, for example, 
to support the roofs of plat- 
forms of railway stations. It 
may here be mentioned that 
it is believed fluted columns 
owe their origin to the fact that the flutes 
were cut to enable the Roman soldiery to 
rest their spears outside while they went 
inside their temples to worship. 

The cores of hollow columns have to be 
made in one piece in length, the castings 


| dle, as this is con- 
| sidered advanta- = 


made of a uniform thickness of metal, 
straight, and reasonably perfect, the ends 
being turned off true in a lathe. The 
somewhat common practice of casting 
columns with a greater thickness at the end, 
where it is observable, than at any other 
part, should be discontinued. The risk that 
is thereby  as- 
sumed is greater 
to the founder 
than the value of 
the metal saved 
warrants, especi- 
ally in these days 
of cheap iron and ,,, 
steel. It is usual, 
as I have re-€ 
marked, to make 
round columns a 
little smaller at & 
the upper end 
than at the mid- 
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geous in stabi- © 
lity, as well as 
improving the ap- 
pearance. The 
difference, how- 
ever, should not exceed one-tenth of the 
diameter. More rarely, a slight taper is 
given from the base to the cap, as in stone 
columns in masonry. For columns, good 
strong iron or mild steel should be used, and 
care taken in the founding. It is seldom 
that columns are cast perfectly straight, the 
cooling and contraction being unequal ; but 
a minute deflection does not matter, though 
any fundamentally defective columns should 
not be used. Of late years steel has taken 
the place of iron in all constructive ele- 
ments, nearly every section of beams, pillars, 
stanchions or joists being now made in 
steel, including cylindrical and octangular 
columns, steel being the more useful when 
weight and bulk are a consideration, to be 
deposed in turn, in all probability, by alu- 
minium in the not very distant future. Mild 
steel is generally used, this containing 0°18 
per cent. of carbon, and bearing a tensile 
stress of from 30 to 35 tons per square inch 


‘with the fibre, and from 28 to 30 tons across 


the fibre, much highter results being obtained 
for special purposes. 

With regard to the load which hollow 
cylindrical columns will sustain with safety, 
the following table, by Mr. W. J. Fryer, jun., 
will be found useful. A safe load may be 
estimated at one-fifth the breaking weight. 
The following table therefore gives the safe 
load in tons. The columns are supposed to 
be turned off true at right angles to their 
axis in the lathe; level caps and base plates 
used, and the columns set up with reason- 
able care in the building. 
For columns not turned, 
one-half these amounts 
should be taken for a safe 
load. In estimating the 
load to be borne by a 
column, allowance must be 
made for any use the build- 
ing may be put to, and the 
greatest weight that may 
come on any one column. 
Besides an allowance for 
the floors and the weight 
to be placed thereon, one- 
fourth of the total should be allowed 
in addition, to make assurance doubly 
sure. Great allowance must be made for 
columns that are subject to any vibrations 
caused by machinery, especially machinery 
in intermittent action, such as drilling and 
stamping machines, cutting machines used in 
printing offices, and heavy machinery which 
is not equally disposed on its base ; by rail- 
way trains, or under the floors of drill rooms 
or assembly halls, or when subject to concus- 
sion from bodies falling on a floor above, or 
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liable to lateral blows from’goods in trans- 
mission colliding with them. Appended is 
the table referred to :— 
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SAFE LOADS, IN TONS, FOR CAST IRON COLUMNS. 
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Statistics from Birmingham strikingly indi- 
cate the cost entailed by the severe frost there. 
It is estimated that out-door workers lost 
£50,000 in wages, and that £10,000 was spent 
in relief. Two thousand water- -pipes burst, 
entailing, with fractures of gas-pipes, a cost of 
£1,000 every day. The water department sent 
round water carts at a cost of £100. 


THE Urban District Council of Bishop 
Stortford has received the formal sanction of 
the Local Government Board for the raising of 
aloan of £3,142 for extensions at the water- 
works. The Council have considered Mr. 
Mansergh’s report on the sewage, which stated 
that the Council must double its pumping 
powers at a capital outlay of £2,000. The 
subject was adjourned for Mr. Ingold and the 
Surveyor to bring it forward inamore complete 
~ form. 


THE Aluminium World gives a table showing 
the quantity, price, and total value of manu- 
factured aluminium for each year from 1884 to 
1893. It is as follows as regards quantity 
turned out. In 1884 there were only 150lb., 
in 1885 there were 283 lb., in 1886 there was a 
leap to 3,000lb. During these three years the 
price remained steady. In 1887 it dropped to 
about a third, and the output increased to 
18,000 lb. In 1888 it was i9,o00lb., and in 
1889, when there was another fall in price, the 
quantity manufactured had risen to 47,468 lb. 
In 1890 it was 61,281lb., and in 1891, with a 
further considerable reduction in price, the 
output mounted to 150,o00lb. In 1892 it was 
259,885 lb., which had risen to 339,629 lb. in 
1893. 

Mr. WALTER Scott, of Newcastle, has pur- 
chased a portion of the Whitley Park Estate, 
and plans for the formation of several new 
streets have been prepared by Mr. Wm. Glover, 
architect, 16, Market Street, Newcastle, and 
have been approved and passed by the local 
authority. The plans provide for 154 houses. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 


matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


To the Editor of “ THe BurLpERS’ JOURNAL.” 


“«PIERLESS’ BRIDGES.” 
13, Southampton Street, Strand, 
March 4th. 


Sir,—In asking you to permit me to con- 
gratulate you upon the excellence of your 
literary matter—its sprightliness, its useful- 
ness, and upon the general beauty of your 
illustrations, may I add that there is one 
weakness which I have detected in your 
work, and that is, you are deficient in a due 
and proper sense of proportion. For example‘ 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects who has hitherto withstood the 
temptation to favour the World with a few 
triumphs of Architectural Art, and who has, 
at No. 9, Conduit Street, put Phidias right 
upon a little question connected with the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, selects for a 
paper to be read before the Architectural 
Association the all-absorbing subject of 
Bridges—structures which are solely and 
purely the work of the Architect ; upon 
which almost every practising Architect is 
at this moment engaged, hundreds of bridges 
being thrown across the Thames every year ! 

You, Sir, and your professional contem- 
poraries, are invited to sit and listen, and 
what do youall do? You stay away, and do 
not even reproduce the paper which you 


. could have had for the asking, and for 


which your subscribers were clamouring. 
Not that the writer of the paper cares—he 
is very glad you did not go—he says so 
himself, in one of those little paragraphs so 
dear to him—in fact, he would not have 
known you were absent only some one told 
him, and he certainly will not invite you 
again—so there ! 

The next time the Editor in question 
becomes a lecturer, please attend in your 
official robes, and let us have no more of 
these conspiracies to keep from an anxious 
World reports of papers of so momentous a 
character as that on “ Bridges,” by a writer 
who has never built one.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 

Wm. Woopwarp. 


[Mr. Woodward is in satirical mood. We 
have tempered his sentences with a little 
editorial milk and mercy. Bridges have their 
uses, and’so,-too, have lecturers, We are 
always glad to do justice to the authority in 
question. We might just point out that we 
were frankly and fairly wishful to publish the 
paper on “Bridges.” We applied for it. 
Wewere met by gruffness, some interjections, 
and a little joke above an injunction. Still 
our ardour is undaunted, and we may even 
bridge over this difficulty. We shall always 
report the editor of our fourpenny contem- 
porary, when we think his remarks sufficiently 
grotesque or—important. We will even 
quote the paper: Zhe Builder. There! 
The heavens are not fallen and the Law 
Courts are undisturbed.—Ep. BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. | 


THE vicar and churchwardens of Oldham 
have started a scheme for the restoration of the 
parish church. The present building, replacing 
one which was restored in the fifteenth century, 
was built by special Act of Parliament in 1830, 
to seat 1,700. It is proposed to raise £1,200 for 
partial reseating, the rehanging of the peal of 
bells, and renewal of organ, which is literally 
falling to pieces in its case. The wholescheme 
will require, in addition, £3,000 for chancel and 
£1,500 for chapel and vestries, in order to com- 
plete the church as designed in the original 
plans of Sir Charles Barry. 


Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 


catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These- will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and—_ 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificersin THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


TIMBER, 
HB 4 x11 Yellow... per Standard £18 0 o 
DM 4 EE Daas aoe A 1015 0 
AB AO XvOS 5 axe 7 13 10 0 
KHB ZI OEE. %, re i 18 0 oO 
ae 4 OCll 5, m6 + 1710. 10" 
DM eo Toes rr | 8 I0 oO 
H@®H 3x9 » bos +5 IS 100-D 
DD De 3 Xe0le ayy see ” 13) 50 
EVE ASX CON as tee " 9 00 
@Ke® 3x9 4 ” 4 00 
KHB Box i eels = I2 15 0 
WEL Rog) ihe 8 i 615 0 
RFO 24X 7 ” 815 0 
OBBOLA 24x 7 ,, Ea i B96 
JAE 2 xX 8s; a 7~ OL40 
CEPEERS 2eais,, os Fy 7 0 0 
@ Pw 3 x11 White... 9 00 
% P* EM Gag ee re a 8° 2G 
SV@®VIK 14x 64 Yellow ... per Square 017 0 
% Ty 6H C3, = = o 14 6 
HBB ec a ne; + 090 
SOW. ae Xa ae . 0.8" 6 
Sequoia, 3” & 4” x 14/20!" . per footcube 0 2 0 
Pitch Pine, Prime, 3x11 . per Standard 11 0 o 
Ayes " 2 XT ae ats 4 10 10 Oo 
5 jet CHOICE) Tatras . 12 0 0 
nS Bs Prime 1x 6 per Square a-12. 0 
7 » Fresh Sawn 16/18!" ove per load = 50/- 
” ” ” ” 13/15" oe ” 45/- 
” ” ” ” 11/13” oe ” 48/- 
” ” ” ” 9/11" 43/- 
Honduras Mahogany per foot super. 3d. to 6d. 
Panama a R, Ns 773» (200 tosd, 
Tabasco a doe - » 490s2to.5d2 
Mexican * ae Py » ' 24d. to 34d, 
African rr ae ” », 24d. to 5d, 
Cuba ne aes “7 » 33d, to gd. 
” Cedar oe ” » 3d. to 5d. 
Mexican ,, “3 3 ° 3d. to 34d. 
Prime Hewn Oak Logs... A : per load = 85/- 
Birch Putlogs... tc oe per doz. 4/6 
METALS, 
Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34S. 54d, to 34s. 74d. 
s Hematite ,, 41s. 7d. to 41s. gd. 
as Scotch Bar 3 om «. perton £5155 
si 3.) Best ie ” £5 128, 6d. 
», Extra Best 7s. 6d, 


Yellow Metal Sheets... per ib. da. (e 44d. 
Copper—British, Best Selected per ei £43 aa to £43 158 
Sheets, Strong a per ton £50 
Australian Fine per ton £43 10s. to £44 Ios, 


Lead—Pig .. ca w -£9 10s. to fo 1182305 
= Sheet, English sya » £10 12s. 6d. to £10 15s, 
Tin—English ne = «. perton £63 to £63 10s, 
Australian .. per ton £60 7s. 6d. to £60 17s. 6d. 
Straits ied A £60 5s. to £60 15s, 
Banca i 5 £6r tos. to £62 
Zine—Sheet he we ae per ton £18 5s. 


~ 


NoticE has been given to propose the 
appointment of Mr. H. Vater as Surveyor to 
the Uckfield Board at the next meeting, with a 
salary of £150 a year. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BourNnEMouTH.—F or erection of a Mission Chapel in 


Holdenhurst road, Bournemouth, in connection with St, — 
Messrs. Dancaster and Taylor, architects, — 


Clement’s Church, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth :— 


Boundary wall 
Building. and Iron 
Railings, &e, 
Walden Bros., Boscombe ... £1,247 #156 s 
Davis, Robert, Boscombe _... 1,125 — 
Head and Sons, Boscombe * 1,070 80 


* Accepted. 


No results of. 
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Vii. 


: 25 or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
e BS RIEC Es = Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 
LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


Brisror,—For alterations and enlargement of the Capital 
and Counties’ Bank. Mr, Richard Milverton Drake, architect, 


Bristol ;— 
Bill No.1. Bill No.2, Bill No. 3. 
Belgian Cornish Bath 
Granite, Granite. Stone. 
Bastow, J. ... ween 2 L,'7,043 £6,990 £6,095 
Veals, W. ~... x 7,000 6,910 5,910 
Hatherly and Carr 6,697 6,597 5,597 
Cowlin, W., and Son 6,673 6,643 5,773 
Church, W, a 6,550 6,473 5,494 
Wilkins, R.,and Sons 6,549 6,454 5,394 
Walters, E. ned 6,300 6,244 5,301 
Forse, H. A. 6,000 5,885 4,900 
Humphreys, G, 5,995 5,891 4,856 
Rossiter, H. J. 5,889 5,752 4/797 
Hayes, C, A,* 5,700 5,515 4,649 


ie * Accepted, exclusive of £1,000 for Fittings and Heating. 


Car.isLe.—New Business Premises, English street, for 
Higginson, architect, Carlisle. 


Mr. W. D. Todd. 
Quantities by the architect, 


(Accepted Tenders), 
Builders’ work.—Beatys, Jas. 35 


4320 0 O 
Foiners’ work.—Reed, J. H. es 380 0 oO 
Plasterers’; work. —F erguson and 
Sons ... we ere me ears 97 9 O 
Plumbers’ work.—Smith, Jos. W. ate AsO, 
Slaters’ work.—Nanson, C, Js eas 43.00 
Painters’ work.—Deuard, Jos... 54 9 6 
Total £941 14 0 


Downton.—F or building Board Schools, Board Room, &c., 


Downton. Messrs. John Harding and Son, architects, Salis- 
bury. Quantities by the architects :-— 
Matthews, A. J., Salisbury ... £4,500 
Kellow and Smith, Salisbury 4,045 
Harris, G., Salisbury ... Pe cee 3,985 
Witt, E., Salisbury"... ove aa 3,950 
eae Wott and Way, Salisbury” .., a8 3,909 
os Hale, Ed., Salisbury .., ae 3,900 
- Webb and Co., Salisbury 3,768 
Cole, W. Q., Amesbury 39749 
Beale, F., Andover 3,717 
Bailey, J., Downton * ase ois 3,653 
Vincent and Folland, Salisbury . ... 3,600 


Lonpon.—F or refitting the teachers’ offices in connection 
_ with the Goodrich road Schools, East Dulwich, providing a 
new system of drainage, &c., for the School Board for London 


Mr. T. J, Bailey, architect ;— . 


Bowyer, J.andC, .., oes +» £1,793 


Holloway Bros, RET oes ee 1,791 
Lathey Bros. tae rc ood 2,745 
Holliday and Greenwood... “se 1,683 
Whitehead and Co. ... eee od 1,437 
Frampton, J. ... Ax, ate are 1,415 

z Garratt and Son ins Ba oye 1,398 * 
Nightingale, B, E., Albert Works, S.E.* 1,395 


* Accepted by the Works Committee, 


* Accepted subject to certain variations, 


oo 
oo 
(oom) 
oo 

Io 6 
oo 
oo 
ore) 
oo 
7 0 

10 0 


©°9000000 
too oM mem elo me) 


A.W. | TTE R, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway, 


Lonpon.—For enlarging the Munster road School, Fulham, 
by 389 places, for re-dividing the boys’ and girls’ playgrounds, 
and for other works, for the School Board for London, Mr, 
T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

For brickwork 
in cement, add 


Foster and Dicksee £5,335. 00: £556" 10 
Lathey Bros. .., eee Gee peeke yuo) 80 0 o 
Yerbury, R.A.,andSons 5,255 0 o 80 0 oO 
Shillitoe, J., and Son... 5,150 0 Oo 80 0 o 
Hart Bros. = . 53053. 0 0 61 0 0 
King, W., and Sons 4,990 0 0 90-0 0 
Pattinson, S. and W.... 4,970 9-0 02 0 0 
« Charteris, D. ... 4,909 0 O 6457-9 
Treasure and Son 4,907 0 0 73.0.0 


wu Stimpson and Co., 78, 
Brompton road, S.W.* 4,876 0 oO 96 0 Oo 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


Lonpon.—For the erection of chimney shaft, boiler setting, 
&c., near Finsbury Park, N. Mr. E. Taylor, engineer :— 


Cope, J:~... x epee 59 2.0550 
Neil, W..... cA aa ar aie 725 0 0 
Myles and Warner fat nt gee 650 0 Oo 
Yates, J., and Co, neh wee eae 602 0 o 
Warrington, T, ... An ese ae 599 9 o 
Broadhurst, J. ... a aa nae 575 00 
Powell, R. ia oe Be ire 545 5 0 
Kenney, O. H. ... 497 0 0 


Wilkinson Bros., 64, St. Thomas’ road, 
Finsbury Park, N, (accepted) on 474 9 oO 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a school on the Page’s Walk 
site, Bermondsey, to provide accommodation for 1,174 chil- 
dren, which will include a house for the schoolkeeper, with 
a laundry centre underneath, and a manual training centre 
(to be erected on arches), &c., for the School Board for 
London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

For Brickwork 
in cement, add 


Hart Bros. ... +» $22,300 0 0 £398 0 oO 
King, W., and Son... 20,783. 0 oO 319 0 O 
Boyce, T. Hi im 20;133. 0. 0 375 0 O 
Holliday and Green- 

wood ... ove +e 20,123, 0. 0 410 0 oO 
Lathey Bros. ... 19,924 0 0 319 0 O 
Grover and Son 19,766 0 o 386 0 oO 
Holloway Bros. 19,643 0 O 318 0 Oo 
Marsland, J. eva EQS 73%! OO 398 0 oO 
Cox’ Gis. aa eiap 249;200: <0 * "0, 358 0 oO 
Downs, W. ... 19,251 0 O 345 0 0 
Treasure and So 19,049 0 O 360 0 oO 
Lawrence and Sons .., 18,987 0 0 358 Oo oO 
Wallis, G. E., and Sons 18,686 0 o 300 0 O 


Collinson, J. F., Ted- 
dington * Sea eos 18,453, 11 5 318 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon,—For the enlargement of the Church-street School, 
Stoke Newington, by 200 places, for the School Board for 
London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Architect :— 

For brickwork 


y in cement, add 


Killby and Gayford ... h2}241:'0'"O% AhaaMoy_o 
Lidstone, N. ... ous 2,178 0 oO 39 0 O 
Com _ Gira ie 2,146 0 O 39 0 oO 
Willmott and Sons 2,146 0 oO 50 0 oO 
McCormick and Sons 2,074 0 O 3600 
Grover and Son 1,999 9 0 43 00 


Dabbs, W. M., Stam. 
ford-hill, No*¥ ase 1,931 0 O 43 0 o 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


ASTRAGALS 
OF 
OPPER or ZINC 


F. GODFREY COLE, 


Electric Light Studios, 
248, CALEDONIAN ROAD, 


LONDON,. N. 


Lonpon.—F or the provision of manual training and laun- 
dry centres in connection with the Marlborough-road School, 
Chelsea, and for other work, for the School Board for London‘ 
Mr, T. J. Bailey, Architect i— 

For brickwork 
in cement, add 


Yerbury, R. A.,andSons £3,865 0 0 £135 0 0 
Gazer WeHe ss «+ 3,838 0 O 93 0 Oo 
Holloway Bros. 3,734. 0 Oo 91 0 Oo 
Hart Bros. 3,589 0 oO 76 00 
Lathey Bros, 3,587 0 oO 90 0 0 
Foster and Dicksee 3,381 0 9 66 00 
Pattinson, S. and W. ... 3,277. 0 0 106 0 oO 
Charteris, D. ... 3 ATO} 20) 104 0 O 
Stimpson and Co. sre. 93) 187- 0. -O 100 0 @ 
Collinson, J. F., Ted- ; 

dington * A nem? 9,103.2 456 80 “1 10 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


Lonpon.—F or sewering, leyelling, paving, &c., Nightin- 
gale-road, for the Hanwell Urban District Council, Mr. S. 
Barnes, Surveyor, Church-road, Hanwell, Quantities by 
Mr, E. J. Reynolds, A.M.Inst.C.E, :— 


Broderick, J. G. ... tie 4 4434 2 4 
Killingback and Co, .., a5 as 432 5 0 
Mowlem, J., and Co. .., eee i 428 14 0 
Nowell and Robson .,.,, Ai “Ko 419 16 7 
Macklin, .J. re ov she aes 393 10 10 
Drury, H.... " 1) oot tie 384 I 3 
Free and Son .,, a9 oe oe 382. 3 6 
Adams, T, aed an ar ots 379 14 8 
Wimpey, Geo., and Co, fons Ste 374...71-6 
Bally fostic ae na ie ae 352-2 © 
Rhodes, M. Ny ... waa A he 349 19 6 
ee; Eta Se ais see as 344 11 9 
Pearce, G, ute ae ah ne 340 9 5 
Lee, W., and Son ete an oe 318 15 1 
Ballard, R., Ltd. (withdrawn) “a 277 0.0 


LonDon.—F or providing a complete system of low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus for warming the Mantle-road School, 
Brockley, as now being enlarged, for the School Board for 


London, Mr, T, J. Bailey, Architect :— 
Wontner, Smith, Gray & Co. ... $475 0 0 
Clarke, J. F., and Sons... wwe Cr 470 0 0 
Davis, G.... on ste are ae 470 0 Oo 
Purcell and Nobbs sea Ase oye 403 0 0 
Vaughan and Brown ... ose o) 447 0 0 
Wenham and Waters. Ltd. .., “ee 417 0 oO 
Gray, J., Danvers-street, Chelsea* ... 396 10 Oo 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 


MANCHESTER.—For Technical Schools for the City 
Council :— 
Neill, R., and Sons (accepted) + £141,545 0 Oo 


MaryLesonr.—For re-drainage and other sanitary work at 
the Northern Dispensary, Little Union-place, Lisson-groye, 


N.W., for. the St. Marylebone Guardians. Mr. A, Saxon * 
Snell, Architect :—- 
Smith, G, fe at és £547 0 0 
Hatfield and Son ie o Ay: 433 00 
Thompson and Beveridge .., ooo 308 0 oO 
Wall, H., and Co. ove wi a 289 0 o 
Buckeridge Bros, ae at SS 283 15 oO 
Killingback, C, W., and Co,, Camden 
Town, N.W. (accepted) ... we 2750 Q 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


INTERNATIONAL 
BUILDING TRADES | 
EXHIBITION, 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


“JOURNAL. 


aia ane 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 
FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL 4. 


The Cicdidtatee ie peseins of Sentluen of high repute in the Professional and Manufacturing World, are 
taking special interest in this Exhibition, for the purpose of securing the greater development of Trade in connection with 


the Building Industries. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL. 


BANISTER FLETCHER, [(.P.. D1, Fel ates Chairman. 


J. PARNELL ALLEN, P.A.S.I., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Cuas. Barry, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A. 

ERNEST BENneEnict, C.E., (The Indian Engineer). 

T. BLASHILL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect to the 
London County Council. ; 

T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A., 

F. R. Farrow, F.R.1.B.A. 

Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.I.B.A. 

Cuas. Lynam, F.R.I.B,A. 

J. Douciass MatTuHeEws, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1, 

Epmunp A. PontiFrex, M.Inst.C.E., Master of 
the Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company. 

Joun E. Sears, F.R.1.B.A. 


E. J. Kissprewalte, A.S.A. (Editor of THE 
Buitpine NEws). 

GILBERT Woop, F.R.G.S. (The Architect). 

Joun Mortem Burt (John Molem & Co.), 
Master of the Loriners’ Company. 

H.H. Bartiett (Perry & Co.),Past President 
Institute of Builders. 

T. FREEMAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., Warden Ship- 
wrights’ Company. 

LazENBY LIBERTY (Liberty & Co.), Master 
of Glass Sellers’ Company. 

Tuos. Minton, J.P. (Mintons, Limited). 

H. GREVILLE MontGomery (The British Clay- 
worker and Potter). 


PEARSE Morrison, Master of Blacksmiths’ 
Company. 

W. NISBET BLAIR, CE; Borough Bavigeer 
and Surveyor, St. Pancras. 

Lewis ANGELL, C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, West'Ham. 

ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, F.R.1.B.A,, 

~ _. Manchester. 

F. BENNETT SMITH, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 

FREDK. T. PILKINGTON. 

LatHAM A. WITHALL, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I, 

T. ~ Locke WortuHineton, A.R.1.B.A., 
Assoc.San. Inst. < 


F.S.A,; 


T. FREEMAN, Hon. Sec. 


Full Particulars on Application to THE MANAGER, 222, STRAND, LONDON. W.C, 


Telegrams—‘‘ BATIMENT, Lonpon.” 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W 


Newrvort.—Additions to Marshes Road School, Newport, 
for the Newport School Board, Benjn. Lawrence, architect, 
Newport :— 


Webber, Thos. £3,500 0 O 
Parfitt, Dyson eas 3,398 0 90 
Wilkins, Geo. ... 3,398 0 oO 
Price, Wm. 3,376 0 oO 
Jenkins, John ... 3,345. 0 O 
Linton, John .. 3,300 0 O 
Diamond, T. G, 3,304. 0 O 
Jordan, E@e~..: 3,204.0 0 
Morris, J. T.. ... 3,194 O- O 
Davies, Jas. 3,180 0 oO 
Ie 3h CAR = Rae See fee 3,130° 0 O 
Westacott, Tom (accepted) ... 2,965 © oO 


Newport.—Additions to Eveswell Schools, Newport, for 


the Newport School Board. Benjn. Lawrence, architect, 
Newport :— 
Diamond, T. G, £1,420 0 O 
Wilkins, Geo, ... 1,403.0 0 
- Jenkins, J. 1,400 0 O 
Reed, C. H. 1,368 0 oO 
Westacott, T.... 1,367 90 0 
Jordan A5'Ce oi 1,360 0 0 
Price, W. é 1,342 0° 0 
+ , Davies, Jas... 1,336 0 oO 
;~ Parfitt, Dyson ... 1,295 0 O 
fon Morris, J. Spe Sis via 1,249. 0 © 
er Linton, J. (accepted) .. Hi 3 1,225.0 0 


NortincHam.—F or the erection.of public baths, Sneinton, 
for the Corporation. Mr. Arthur Brown, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Guildhall, Heihaphan: = 


Hutchinson, te 414,737 14, 6 
Evans, F; 14,725 10-0 
Price, J. F. oct 14,567 19 6 
Dennett and Ingfe a2 14;461 19 6 
Barlow, T; . ve 14,453 10 0 
Hodson, aN and Son : oe 14,427 0 0 
Clarke, ‘A. Be. te, beet (e5ete 14,216.16 8 
Vickers, Hoesen. ect 14,212 0 0 
Messom, FY (accepted) 14,000 0 O 
Adams, J. J. Ginformal) 13,875 9: 10 


[ALL of ‘Nottingham.] 


NortincHam.—For the erection of public baths, by the 
side of the River Trent, for the Corporation. Mr, Arthur 


Brown, C.E., Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham :— 
Keay, EC. and J. Ltd. £1,421 12.0 
Price, J. F. 1,395 7 0 
Attenborrow, Is 1,351 19 O 
Goddard, Massey and. Warner 1,310 IO O 
Barry, HH. 1,264 16 0 
Barlow, T. =~... a 1,236 0 0 
Taylor, J., and Sons ... 1,230 12 0° 
Vickers, eb is 1,190 0 0 
Messom, Ee 1,049 0 0 
Raynor, 'W. H., “and Son, London 

road, Nottingham (accepted) 995 0 O 
Gell, W., and Son ae 989 0 0 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BethnalGreen, London, E; 


Pertu (N.B.).—Accepted for the erection of the Wilson 
United Presbyterian Church, Mr. J. B, Wilson;. architect, 


112, Bath street, Glasgow. Quantities by Mr. Campbell, Sur- : 


veyor, Perth :— 


Fraser and Morton, Perth, masonry £5,009 © o 
Jorgan, Thos., Perth, wright 1,649 Oo © - 
Buchan, Jas., Perth, slating ... aa 210 0 oO 
Frew and Sons, Perth, plumbing wae 191 1754 
Frew and Sons, Perth, gasfitting .. IOI 10 0 
Mackay and Son, Perth, plastering... - 291 18 1 | 
Stalker and Boyd, Perth, painting... | 143 0.0 ~ 
Meikle and Son, Glasgow, glazing .. II5 00 


PETERBOROUGH.—For pulling-down ‘ua building new 
house and shop at Gowgate, Peterborough. Mr, J. G, 
Stallebrass, Architect, North-street, Peterborough — 


Rawe, ‘Peterborough mae ave £700 0 oO 
Pope, Peterborough ... ne ae 655 0 0 
Cracknel, Peterborough oo as 623 0 oO 
Binder, Peterborough ... 610 0 0 
Gray, Peterborough ... we er 570 Oo Oo 
Jellings, Peterborough... id eed 565 10 © 
Bailey, Peterborough. ... ee saz 559 0-0 
Guttridge, Peterborough. ... ae 526 0-0 
Hicks Bros., Peterborough nie 509 4.0 
Nichols, Peterborough .. as =e 505 O 0 

oare) 

ole) 


Bridgefoot, Peterborough _.. Stee ks, 


Sibley, Peterborough (accepted) ie 485 
SaLisBuRY.—For the erection of school buildings, board- 


room, &¢., Downton, for the School Board. Messrs. John 

Harding and Son, architects, 51, Canal, Salisbury :— 
Matthews, A. iE vie ee we +=£4,500- 0-0 
Kellow and pee ees aoe oe 4,045 0 0 
Harris, G. oa $65 wage CGO SE. GEO 
Witt, E... on ists ae ae 3,950 0 Oo 
Wort and “Way Gah Se pa 3,909 10 6 
Hale, Ed, ie soe Sas aed 3,900 0 Oo 
Webb and Co.... ~ ... Rs a 3,768 0 oOo 
W, Q. Cole sim see wes ee 3:749 OO. 
F. Beale e eon R717 « Os6r 
J. Bailey, Downton (accepted) os 3,053 7 0 
Vincent and. Folland .. on 3,600 10. o 
Jenkins and Sons... sé by. 3,579 9 O 


SHEFFIELD.—For building cottages at Button lane, Sheffield, 
Plans and quantities by Mr. C. F. Wike, City engineer :— 


Holmes, Kirkstall place Ses eve 161,087) 13% © 
* Wheen, J., Porter street ‘i oe 1,664° 0 oO 
Duke, A:, Ellesmere road... 2 1,634 12 4 
Hurst, Norton Woodseats ... ae 1,627 18 ‘o 
Ashforth, Burngreave street. 1,620 0 0 
White, Burton road ... ‘< 1,600 0 0 
Walker and Slater, Derby .. £555. 0°20 
Ashton and Biggin, Furnival street 1,533. 0.0 
May, W., Brighton terrace road 1,496 0 0 
~ Bradbury, Clarence street... See 1,434 12 7 
Morton, J., John street ois ear 1,420 14. 9 
Roper, Aslidell road ... 1,379 10 0 
Eshelby, J., Spring street (accepted) 1,368 5 oO 
City Engineer’s estimate vd 1,435 0 0 


a 
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TRADE MARK 


CKMAN ‘" 


VENTILATING AND WARMING 


Public and Industrial Buildings, Schools, &c. 
20,000 INSTALLATIONS OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN SUCCESSFUL USE 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND BRANCHES. 


TILATING GOMPANY, Lto., 


Engineers and Specialists in 


[D=s!sx S, Drawings, Competitions, Perspec- 

tives, Tracings, Photoprints, Typewriting, Mounting, 
etc. Quantities, Estimates, Specifications. Finsbury Draw- 
Ing Office, 113, Pavement, Moorgate, London,-E.C, Estab- 
lished 1887, 


Paint Mixing.—New Book.—1,000 practical Trade 
Recipes, Instructions for Mixing and using. Paints, Oils, 
Colours. Illustrated with colours and tools. Free, 2s. 
J. Tomiry, Queen’s Road, Barnsley, Yorks. 


French Polishing, Enamelling, Staining.—New 
Book. "1,000 practical Trade Recipes, Instructions. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Free, 2s. J. Tomiry, Queen's Road, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 


Perspectives in Colour, Monochrome, or Pen 
and Ink.—Address: D. Homer, 45, Church Street, Stoke 


. Newington, N. 


Publishing in Parts as Ready. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


A full exposition in quarto of the most approved modern 
method, by CHAS. HENRY SEARLE. 

Part 6 is now ready, Single Parts, price 1/8 each, forwarded 

post free by the Author, 16, SourHwaRk STREET, Lonpon, S.E. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ITY OF MANCHESTER. 

, APPOINTMENT OF DRAINAGE INSPECTOR. 

The Paving and Highways Committee are prepared to 
receive APPLICATIONS for the above position,-at a salary 
of _45s. per week, 
_ Applicants must possess the Certificate of the Sanitary 
Institute. Applications, accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials (which will not be returned), to be for- 
warded to T. DE COURCY MEADE, City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester, not later than FRIDAY, the sth MARCH, 
endorsed on the outside “Application for Drainage 


. Inspector.” 


Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
Town Hall, WM. HENRY TALBOT, 
Manchester, Town Clerk. 
February 27th, 1895. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT WANTED in a 
Borough Engineer's office. Competent to take short- 
hand notes. Preference will be given to one who has 

_seryed articles in an engineer's or architect's office. Salary 
24s. per week. Copy of testimonial from present employer 
required, which will not be returned.—Apply, not later than 
MARCH rith, to E. BUCKHAM, Town Hall, Ipswich. 


a REQUIRES JUNIOR. AS- 
2 SISTANT, Must have been in office of good firm, 
and write good hand. 


_{\SSISTANT WANTED. Good Draughts- 

: man, well up in all branches. Good references indis- 
pensable.—Apply A. Z., Burtpers’ JourNAL, Talbot House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, . 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


A N ARCHITECT in the country wishes to 


RECOMMEND his ASSISTANT (age 22) to an 
architect in good practice in London, Good draughts- 
man, excellent tracer, and has a general knowledge of prac- 
tical work.—Address ARCHITECT, West Street, Horsham. 


Ss 

RCHITECT'’S and SURVEYOR’S 

JUNIOR ASSISTANT DISENGAGED, | Over 

~ four years’ varied experience, including designs, per- 

spectives, details, and specifications. Accurate, neat and 

quick draughtsman. Salary moderate—S, W. MEEK, 
Rosewyn, Truro. - 


UILDER’S ASSISTANT (23) seeks RE- 


ENGAGEMENT in Town. First-class country ex- 
perience. Practical and theoretical—Address, W. A, 
CHAMBERS, 20, Badminton Road, Ashley Road, Bristol. 


eco requires ENGAGEMENT. 


Seven years’ practical experience, good draughts- 


man, quantities, measuring up, adjusting accounts, 
&c. Moderate salary.—C. W.G., 135 Preston Road, Brighton. 
ENERAL FOREMAN wants ENGAGE- 
MENT. Eighteen air experience. Thoroughly 
practical. Just finished large job. in City, Good 
references.—Address, H. H., 70, Biscay Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. : 
RAUGHTSMAN, good all-round man, 
land surveying, estates, details, perspective. Moderate 
salary. Excellent references.—B., ~23, | Eltham 
Road, S.E. ' ? 


RCHITECTS ASSISTANT 


(25) desires 
provincial experi- 
_.ence, good draughtsman, working drawings, details, 
specifications, First-class building construction testimonials. 
Salary, 35s. SIMMONS, Chesterfield Road, Belper. 


. a 


ase 


Full particulars to W. Y.,. 
~ Burvpers’ Journar, Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand. _ 


“indiscernible ; 


FURNISH BY 
GRADUAL 
PAYMENTS 


NORMAN & STACEY’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SYSTEM. 


This System enables customers to obtain, by 
small Monthly Payments, the. immediate enjoyment of a 
well-appointed and artistic home of their own at less cost 
than renting furnished houses or apartments. By special 
arrangement with one of the best Life Assurance Companies, 
the Furniture, in the event of the Customer's death, at once 
becomes the property of the surviving family without any 
further payment whatever. 


Recognising the demand for a larger and more varied 
selection than can well be shown at one establishment, 
Messrs. NORMAN & STACEY now Supplement 
their own Stock by giving their Customers the 
additional advantage of selecting their goods from some of 
the Best Whelesale Houses in each branch of the trade. 
Every Household Requisite supplied: Goods delivered free 
in private vans. Terms made to suit the convenience of 
the Customer. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Lo., 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SELSFIELD QUARRY, 


Blocks of this very durable SANDSTONE put on 
rai] at 4s.. per foot Cube, Architects should visit this 
quarry, only 35 miles from London. 


“ADDRESS: 


R. GUNTER, Old House, near East Grinstead. 


Nearest Station, Kingscote, L.B. & S.C.R. 


The “ UNIVERSAL” SCHOOL BOARD 


HAT AND COAT HOOK. 


We are supplying the above Warranted 
with our | Steel Wire 
Patent Number Clips, } School Board 
which .are made ‘of best Hat and 
Malleable se and ri Coat Hooks. 
Figures of Solid Brass, which 4 
are securely fastened by a eae peru 
patent method, thus -over- umber C Ips 
coming the and Brass 
difficulty of 3 Figures, 
painted figures, from I to 999 
Saha Chem / inclusive. 
bécome  dis- Nps 5s. per doz. 
coloured and -' 


We supply Painted 
Figures if required in 
place of Brass, at 

3s. 6d. per dozen, 
) Or Plain Clip 
only at 
2s. 6d. per doz. 


Patentees and Makers :— 


ALFRED BROWN & CO., 


City Lock anpD BRAssrounpDRY WAREHOUSE, 


81, Smallbrook Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(Mr. Wurre’s System). 
== —'——|| For Churches, Schools, 
y Offices, &c.. 
Estimates and full particulars 

on application to 


THOS.GREGORY &Co. 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
Jormvery Works, ~., 


. Clapham: Junction, 8.W. 


and the price 
will compare 
favourably 
with any simi- 
jar article on 
the market. 


10: 
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G. BRADY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Revolving Shutters, 


Sun Blinds, Window Guards, Hoists, Lifts, &c. 


IMPROVED SWIVEL PARTITIONS 


(Brady & Peace’s Patent), 


In Wood or Iron, for dividing Schools, 
Warehouses, &c. 


WORKS— 
BROWNSFIELD MILLS, Anccoats, 


MANCHESTER, 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. 


{LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON 
APPLICATION. 


BUSH & CHIPPER, 
11, President St., Goswell Rd., E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


PILKINGTON’S 
“Joxcr TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

Manuracturers oF HIGH CLASS TILES 

For Floors, Walls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
London Show Rooms: 

LYRIC CHAMBERS, 45, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C, 


Manchester Show Rooms: 
29,. PRINCESS STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


Yo WAMS TONES >: 
BUILDER’ Si ff 
 /RONMONGERY. Yas 
YGATALOG : Li 


LOCKS AND FASTENINGS UP TO DATE. 
SANITATION AS IT SHOULD BE, 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


B. WINSTON Bycnee St., Finsbury, LONDON 


é 
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BB. WHITAKER & S&S 


APPLY f 


ONS, Litd., 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Address: 


“QUARRIES,” LEEDS. 


Telephone 23821. 


A COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. 


On a 


BARROWS & CO., Ltp., BANBURY. 


Fa MORTAR 
MILL 
a oN 
ae WHEELS. 
; eg ‘ 


: wrrv 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New’jand Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c, 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for varticulars to:— 


BARROWS «x CO., Itrvo., BANBURY. 


ARPEDO.” 


The New Sanitary Washable Water Paint. 


VARNISHABLE WITHOUT SIZE. 
IMPERISHABLE, DAMP-PROOF, and ODOURLESS. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL PAINT AND DISTEMPER. 
WILL NOT CRACK OR BLISTER. — 


More Durabie, and 60 per cent. Cheaper than Oil Paint. 
MAY BE APPLIED (Inside and Outside) TO BUILDING, WOOD, IRON AND PAPER. 


MARPEDO PETRIFYING LIQUIDS FOR DAMP WALLS. 


THE MARPEDO” COMPOUND COMPANY, 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
The London County Council is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ENLARGEMENT and ALTER- 

TION of the FIRE ENGINE STATION in Farringdon 
Road, Clerkenwell. 

Persons wishing to tender may, on applying to the Archi- 
tect’s Department, Fire Brigade Branch, 21, Whitehall Place, 
S.W., and on depositing the sum of £10 in cash, obtain forms 
of tender and contract with the bills of quantities, and may 
also inspect the drawings of the proposed work. : 

The amount deposited will, after the Council has come to 
a decision upon the tenders received, but not before, be re- 
turned to the tenderer, provided he shall have seit in a bona- 
fide tender, and not have withdrawn the same. 

Tenders must be delivered at the County Hall in Spring 
Gardens not later than TEN a.m. on MARCH 10, 1895, and 
no tender will be received after that time. 

Any tender not made on. the provided form, or which has 
been altered, or is not filled up and complete in every par- 
ticular, will be rejected. 

Fhe Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 

The contractor will be bound by the contract to pay to all 
workmen employed by him the London Trades’ Union rates 
of wages, and to observe the hours of labour and conditions 
recognised as fair by the London Trade Unions at the date 
of the delivery of the tender, and such rates of wages and 
hours of labour will be inserted in and form part of the con- 
tract by way of schedule, 

H. DE LA HOOKE, Clerk of the Council. 

Spring Gardens, S.W., February 20, 1895. 


OROUGH of SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


SANATORIUM BUILDINGS. 

Builders desirous of Tendering for the ERECTION of 
one PAVILION, ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK and 
OUT-BUILDINGS, are requested to send their names to 
the Architect, Mr W. Y. HOBBISS, Clarence-road, South- 
end, not later than MONDAY, the 4th MARCH. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and bills of quantities 


obtained (on payment of £1 1s. which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender) on application to Mr. W. Y. 
HOBBISS, on and after MONDAY, the 1th MARCH. 

The Corporation invite TENDERS for the above 
WORKS, and the same sealed and marked “ Tender, Sana- 
torium Buildings,” may be delivered at my Office not later 
than FRIDAY, the 22nd MARCH at FIVE o'clock p.m. 

The Corporation do not bind ‘themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. By Order, 

Southend-on-Sea, WILLIAM GREGSON, 

February, 29th, 1895. Town Clerk. 


ARISH of ST. GEORGE-IN-THE EAST. 
TO BUILDERS. 

The Guardians of the Poor of the above parish hereby 
invite TENDERS for PAINTING, REPAIRS, and sundry 
other Works at the Workhouse and Infirmary, ‘Raine-street, 
Old Gravel-lane, E. 

The Draft contract and specification may be inspected. on 
and after FRIDAY, the 29th instant, at the Offices of the 
Architects, Messrs. WILSON, SON and ALDWINCKLE, 
at the Vestry Hall, Cable-street, E., between the hours of 
TEN and FIVE. : 

The Form of Tender and the bills of quantities will be 
supplied upon payment of two guineas, which amount will 
be returned to persons sending in boda-fide Tenders. 

Tenders, which will only be received upon the printed 
form, endorsed “Tender for Painting and Repairs at the 
Workhouse and Infirmary,” and accompanied by the priced 
bills of quantities, are to be delivered at the Guardians’ 
Offices not later than TWO o'clock in the afternoon of 
FRIDAY, the 8th MARCH next, and will be opened at a 
Board meeting at FOUR p.m. on that day, when parties 
tendering, or their authorised representatives, must be in 
attendance, 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, nor will they pay any expenses incurred in 
preparing the estimates, By Order, 

Guardians’ Offices, J. R. BROWNE, 
Raine-street, Old Gravel-lane, E. Clerk to the Guardians, 
February 25th, 1895. 65) 


MARPEDO COMBINATION VARNISH STAINS. 


READING ENGLAND. 


COMPETITIONS. 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
COMPETITION. 


The Council of the County Borough of West Ham propose 
to ERECT a TECHNICAL INSTITUTE and PUBLIC 
LIBRARY in Romford Road, and they hereby invite Archi- 
tects to submit DESIGNS for the same in competition. > 

Premiums of £250, £150 and £100 respectively will be paid 
to the Authors of the Designs which are placed by the Assessor 
first, second, and third in point of merit. 

The Competitor to whom the first premium of £250 may 
be awarded- will be employed as Architect, and will be 
remunerated in accordance with the schedule of professional’ 
practice and charges of architects, published by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, such remuneration being 
independent of the premium. : 

The Council have appointed Mr.J. MACVICAR ANDER- 
SON, F.R.LB.A., 6, Stratton Street, Westminster, W., as 
their Assessor and Professional Adviser. 

Designs are to be delivered at the Town Hall, West Ham, 
E., not later than FOUR p.m., on WEDNESDAY, rst May, 
1895. 

Full particulars of the instructions and conditions can be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, on payment of a 
deposit of One Guinea, which will be returned in the event 
of the applicant either submitting a Design, or returning the 


instructions within one month from the date of receiving them, _ 


= By order of the Council, 


Town Hall, West Ham, FRED. E. HILLEARY, 
January 21st, 1895. : Town Clerk. 


PSWICH.—MARCH 23. 


DESIGNS are invited for the Building of a WORK- 
HOUSE and INFIRMARY, with Specifications and Esti- 
mate. Premiums {100 and £50. My. A, F. VULLIAMY, 
Clerk to the Guardians. ; 


, 
7 
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BRAMLEY FALL AND ROBIN HOOD STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately, either dressed 
ready for fixing or in the rough. 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


FIFTEEN years ago, the Glas- 
gow Theatre Royal was erected 
by Mr. Phipps, on the site of 

a theatre which had been burned to the 

ground, and now that building is in ruins. 

It was, naturally, of fireproof construction. 

It would not burn, it was not made to burn, 

there was nothing in it that could burn; but 

it is in ruins. The fact, plain and unvar- 
nished, carries out our conviction, that good 
planning—good entrances and exits, good 
staircases, good passages and easy gradients 
—is worth all the fireproof constructions in 
the world. We commissioned our artist to 
visit the ruins and bring us sketches, and 
from these and his report, many funny 
things appear to have happened. The con- 
crete corridors and landings, built iz sétu on 
centrings, have been demolished. Mr. 
Potter tells us authoratively that these floors 
are apt to give way in houses during a fire, 
because the portion of concrete below the 
neutral axis is undergoing a tensile strain, 
and hangs as a dead weight to the portion 
under compression. The startling unreli- 
ability of the corridors has “amazed’’ the 
Glasgow fire brigade officials, who, perhaps, 
know very little about the matter. The 
iron columns supporting the tiers appear to 
have held out very well, for they remain— 
although twisted somewhat badly—in up- 
right positions. The whole of the auditorium 
as well as the stage was utterly destroyed, 
and once more the myths of fireproof con- 
struction of theatres are exposed. Mr. 
Phipps is commissioned to rebuild the 
house, and is already at work. He will, un- 

_ doubtedly, try something better than con- 
crete slabs for his corridors this time. 


Theatres 
and Fire. 


IN a ‘very interesting 
book, recently published, 
the author, Mr. Donis- 
thorpe, is inquisitive about the yard. He 
has puzzled himself with the weight and 
measure standards of the Aryan races ; what 
was the original yard? We should be enter- 
tained if any of our readers, be they archi- 
tects or builders, would send us the result of 
any individual research upon this point. The 
architect can be as theoretic as he pleases, 
and the builder can measure up with his 
two-foot or by rule-of-thumb, but how did 
the yard spring into being? Was it the 
length of a man’s arm, or the truncheon of 
arboreal man, or the width of his stride? 
We can fancy a man’s arm had more weight 
among the Aryans, if not more inches. Both 


Measure for 
Measure. 


ele .” ¢ ] 


hypotheses are probable. If we argue by 
evolution, we find that man’s arm _ has 
shortened, the ape now having the advan- 
tage. Unquestionably, the early races used 
their arms more than we do, in the active, 
vigorous senses. They climbed trees and 
wrestled with animals; the “flint head” 
came in a day of comparative clumsy science. 
Then there were the tree-roots that Thor 
and his men used for walking-sticks, of capa- 
cious measure and problematical strength. 
These would be rough and ready measures, 
Finally, there was the stride of a man that 
cast a shadow on the ground. Mr. Donis- 
thorpe seems to think the yard-standard was 


SOUTH DOOR: ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


taken from the arm of Henry LI., lasting down 
to our own time. If this be so, Heny First’s 
arm achieved a more important glory than 
ever it won in battle. The yard-measure is 
mightier than the sword or pen, if we strike 
the balance in money. Think of what the 
yard has done! It has, with its attendant 
feet, trod mountains and mapped out coun- 
tries ; it has estimated the deep seas ; it has 
doled out pretty ribbons to the pretty ladies 
of many centuries ; it has been the builder’s 
best guide and the architect’s first friend ; it 
has given men decent fitting clothes ; it has 
been liberal to women in “white samite” 


and fine garments. Surely, then, the yard 
has more sentiment than on the surface 
you would imagine. Prior to the ready 
arm of Henry I. people had careless, incon- 
venient ways, dealing by the handful, the 
needle-length (progenitor of the nail), the 
day’s ploughing, the bovate : as much land 
as a certain number of oxen could plough 
in a year, and so forth. We read that 
the American Indians had a Dutchman’s 
boot as commercial criterion, substantial 
enough, but slight withal. There is 
another fact of interest ; the portly Romar 
was not quite so aldermanic as ourselves, 
while the classic Greek was a trifle bulkier. 
This should make the Shade of Homer 
shudder. We pass on in Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
delightful work to the furlong, or furrow 
long. The furlong was as much asa plough, 
oxen-drawn, could do at a burst, and a little 
medizval measurement soon proved that 
this was about forty times the length of the 
plough-pole. The average ox might differ 
upon the question of work and furlongs, 
in this, resembling all men, but that 
the furrow-long was a standard of strength 
is obvious upon the face of things, and 
standard of strength became, gradually, 
standard of measure. Then, again, the acre 
was a day’s ploughing ; square measure did 
not trouble the hardy Saxon, and he was 
happy, while the rood—the road—was the 
quarter of the area left unploughed for the 
carts to come by. The foot and mile were 
Roman importations, and, pray note, ye 
measurers by English mile, that the mile was 
originally a thousand paces, but was made to 
march to the tune of eight serious and hearty 
furlongs. Goth, Greek and Roman, Assyrian, 
Egyptian, Babylonian, had their primitive 
measures—stride, or oxen’s strength or cubit. 
But the half-cubit—even in Mr. Donisthorpe’s 
book—is beyond us : ‘One thousandth part 
of the length of a second upon a meridian 
multiplied by fifteen gives an old cubit or 
half-yard.” We are a little hazy here, but 
still have faith to walk. Now the yard is 
established, and each one is busy measuring 
his land or his neighbour. 


THe Cardiff controvers 

An Unhappy seems to us an unhappy busia 

Business. 12s In the interests of the 
profession it ought to be speedily brought to 
an issue and closed. The local Press is full 
of the hubbub, and Mr. Bruce-Vaughan and 
Mr. Seward are firing at each other on alter- 
nate days. It is all very disagreeable—and 
regretable. Mr. Edwin Seward, formerly 
President of the Cardiff Architect’s Society, 
is—as we pointed out last week—in a painful 
position. Into the right or wrong of the 
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dispute it is difficult to enter—at this distance 
But the cleavage seems to be growing more 
and more acute, and the longer the affair 
lasts the more difficult it will be to restore 
harmony and good feeling. Mr. Seward still 
declines to meet the Society or to discuss his 
business affairs with those “who are con- 
cerned in an attempt to deprive me of an 
honourably acquired engagement.” — Mr. 
Seward is “ willing to await the issue of that 
just and right consideration which the 
authorities will certainly extend towards one 
who has acted diligently for them in respect 
to the Cardiff Museum and Art Gallery.” It 
will be remembered that Mr. Seward claims 
to be the properly appointed architect—by 
Corporate resolution—of the new museum 
and art gallery, for which a site has been 
obtained otherwhere than originally intended. 
The Museum Committee contend that, not 
having met, they could not have appointed 
an architect, although it is admitted that Mr. 
Seward has acted in an “honorary capacity,” 
and that he was commissioned in 1890 by the 
Cardiff Corporation to prepare plans for the 
extension of the Free Library, Museum and 
Art Gallery. That resolution, not having 
been rescinded, would seem to us to hold 
good, notwithstanding that, latterly, it has 
been decided to remove the Museum and Art 
Gallery to another site. The Library is 
being completed, we take it, from Mr. 
Seward’s original design. There must be 
something underneath the surface of all this, 
and we should like to see the matter bot- 
tomed. Why the Architects’ Society, aware 
of the original resolution, should have memo- 
rialised the Corporation to throw the final por- 
tion of the scheme open to competition at this 
late hour we cannot imagine. To the best 
of our intuitive common sense the whole 
quarrel would seem to rest on the question 
whether the scheme of 1890 was one homo- 
geneous scheme, or a patchwork of three 
ideas, and liable at any time to be decen- 
tralised or split up so long that the buildings, 
or any portion thereof, remained to be built. 
Mr. Bruce-Vaughan, the present President, 
is as emphatic as Mr. Seward. He repudiates 
as “a base, unworthy and groundless charge”’ 
Mr. Seward’s assertion that the Society had 
influenced the Corporation to deprive him of 
the work. Mr. Vaughan says he is open to 
be convinced of Mr. Seward’s “moral and 
legal right” to act in his claimed capacity, 
but, meanwhile, Mr. Seward will not meet the 
Society. We would suggest that an architect 
of acknowledged eminence be called in to 
arbitrate. It isa painful quarrel as it stands. 


Every evening paper in Lon- 
don devoted the whole of its 
Contents Bills to the startling 
head lines of the horrible domestic tragedy 
that shocked the inhabitants of Lower Tooting 
in the early hours of Thursday morning last. 
But not one of these evening papers sought 
to point a moral from the simple lesson the 
tragedy appears to offer. Frank Taylor was 
a plasterer, an honest, clean, industrious and 
sober man, out of work unfortunately through 
the recent spell of hard frosty weather. 
Taylor had a wife and seven children, the 
eldest of whom was fourteen years of age. 
The wretched man, fronting the pangs of 
poverty, and perhaps of insufficient food, 
drew a razor across his wife’s throat and 
then methodically murdered six out of his 
seven little ones by the same weapon, and 
finally killed himself. The eldest son, who 
will recover from his injuries, gives the 
dramatic details of the tragedy. London has 
nearly forgotten the whole messy affair, 
although it is not often that such a wholesale 
slaughter excites the commercial interests 
of its journalists. The point is a very 
simple one, and we distinguish it entirely 
from all faithless expressions of horror which 
satisfy the emotional susceptibilities of 


Face to 
Face. 


thoughtless persons. By what moral right, 
we ask, did Frank Taylor possess himself of 
seven children? Perhaps the same question 
presented itself to the wretched man on the 
night preceding the affair, and not being able 
to answer it satisfactorily, he met the case in 
a bold and maddened fashion, and destroyed 
what he had been the means of creating. 
We spent a recent holiday in the workshops 
of a country builder, giving scope to our 
pretty turn for joinery, and laying in a 
stock of brain energy by exercising our body 
by sheer hard physical work. We wheedled 
out the history of the men who worked at 
our side, and, with a single exception, they 
were the parents of from five to eleven 
children, and not one of them averaged a 
weekly earning of more than thirty-two 
shillings a week, some as low as twenty- 
eight. We devoted many an hour with 
those men to a discussion of this terrible 
condition of things, and we believe we made a 
little temporary impression, but something 
far more potent than an individual effort is 
needed to put things right. The hordes of 
lazy vagabonds who prostitute all moral 
and economic reasons, who lounge about 
the street corners under the careful 
tuition of professional agitators, fuming 
fire and brimstone upon every tradition 
of decent life that does not assist them 
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in their desire to get what they have 
not toiled for, and reap what the Almighty 
never intended should be theirs, never 
give a thought to these things. The man 
who sees facts, not as through a_ glass 
darkly, but face to face, and who can by any 
powers of conviction show these poor fools 
what they do, by bringing small armies of 
people into a crowded world, will lighten the 
problems which for half a century have 
utterly baffled the brains of the finest political 
and moral economists of Europe. And, for 
the love of God, let some of us try. 


SIR HENRY RAWLINSON. 


E regret to record the death of Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, Orientalist, ex- 
plorer, and Assyriologist. Of all the 

officers employed in the first war in Afghan- 
istan, he was the most successful, and he 
remained through a long life the ablest ex- 
positor of the “ forward policy” in relation 
to the Indian frontier. He had an unshakable 
conviction, says the Sfectafor, that our real 
enemy in Central Asia was Russia, and 
he pleaded steadily for a policy which, wrong 
or right—and we venture to doubt it still— 
is now supported by every expert familiar 


at once with the country and with arms. 
He knew the language and literature of 
Persia as few men have ever known it; but 
his greatest contribution to modern thought 
was his discovery in 1846-49 of the way to 
read the cuneiform inscriptions in Behistun. 
That was at once a triumph of learning and 
of insight which placed him at the head of 
all Assyriologists. His claims were never 
seriously questioned, either in Germany 
or at home, though others starting from 
the foundation of his knowledge may have 
outstripped him in the race of discovery. 
Throughout a long life, he was always 
consulted, and his innumerable papers on 
Asiatic antiquities and Asiatic policy will, 
whenever they are collected, be found a mine 
of information. He was latterly, perhaps, 
a little too fixed in his opinions, and he 
rapped sciolists roughly ; but he was a sin- 
cere man, and the vast stores of his memory 
were always at the service of any one whom 
he believed to be honestly searching for the 
truth. 


FROM SURREY HILLS TO STRAND 
TEMPLES. 


A Cuyat with H. GREVILLE MONTGOMERY, 
OF THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


OMEWHERE in Surrey, though I 
cannot bring my mind to say where, 
seeing that it is still sweet in the old 

World’s ways, and frank and fair with the 
breath of Surrey Hills, is a quaint place 
where old cottages are glad to live and old 
barns are thankful to tumble down, finding a 
rest after serviceable days. It is all just what 
one may find in Surrey without looking, 
stumbling upon its prettiness and its peace 
by happy hazard ; or you may look for such 
a curious corner and still not find. There is 
a hamlet in a vale where people are content 
to dwell, and there isa hillside where the man 
of town may gain the view that is to last 
him through the piled up papers of the day ; 
a vista glad as any perfume ina garden. A 
scrub of common gives breadth and breezi- 
ness to the greeting; o’erhanging gables 
make you look up for the girls of byegone 
days ; there are finger-posts directing you to 
Nowhere, and you are glad to go ; and, here 
and there, green ruin, instead of grey, makes 
the picture prettier, though plaintive, ending 
the sweetness with a sigh. This is no 
Arcady of the imagination ; Leader paints 
-near by those gleams when lights are low, 
that stunted spire black against a saffron 
sunset ; the trees black too, and the houses 
dimning; here and there the flicker of a 
candle in a darkened home; the pale chas- 
tened water-stretches, timidly reflective of 
the sober sky ; the sense of calm after storm 
and smile after rain—can you not hear the 
curfew toll the knell of dying day? Here, 
too, Doulton, famous for decorative ware, is 
content to farm and lose a pound an acre, 
and up on the hill-top, guarded by pines, the 
air scented by resins and layers of needles, is 
the home of the man who has set his shoulder 
to the Agricultural Hall, and pulled the 
Building Exhibition project through. 

Who cares to come, from all this sense of 
freedom and fresh air, even with Mr. Greville 
Montgomery, to his station, though the cob 
goes well, and you spin through the three 
miles that lead you there? 

It is a different business on the fourth floor 
of the Outer Temple, Strand, with the Law 
Courts a-buzz opposite; the eternal “lift” 
that bears you upward, and is never there to 
take you down; the glimpse of mere sky, 
and thankful for that, one may obtain in Mr. 
Montgomery’s private room. You are in the 
midst of plans and papers; there is little 
scope for your picturesque principles ; and | 
a disordered window-sill, a comfortable chair, 
and no place for the sole\of your hat are the 
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rewards of mounting this, one of the few 
temples that men enter; possibly the only 
elevation a few men reach. 

Mr. Montgomery is thirty-one years old, 
and, though he grows a beard, his eyes light 
up so that you forget the graver air. With 
not the faintest intention of asking him any 
questions, and fully aware that we only needed 
to talk, 1 got Mr. Montgomefty to speak of 
himself. He did this pleasantly, and I found 
it a pleasant subject, full ofthe unexpected and 
utterly the reverse of prosaic. I think we 
may be said to have talked all round the 
building, and presently we got back to that 
start in life which so very soon seems so very 
long ago. 


“Tam Surrey, sheer Surrey, and there is 
no county like it inthe kingdom!” His eyes 
gleamed. 

“Oh! say the World,” said I. 

“The World is not cut up into counties,” 
said he, looking as if he had scored. 

“But the pride of your county is your 
country. The World is cut up into ¢hat,” 
said I. 

Someone outside thought he heard a laugh, 
and this is a bad sign when you are waiting. 

“ But the beginning?” 

“Oh yes. Well, do you know, I was eigh- 
teen and quite green from college, and I was 
stupid enough to reply to an advertisement 
in The Times, and Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., 
afterwards a Lord of the Admiralty, was kind 
enough to make me his private secretary, 
and I told him I knew little or nothing about 
it, and he told me there were five hundred 
and fifty applicants, including some forty 
’varsity men, and that my one suitability 
seemed to be I had asked a higher salary than 
than any of the forty.” 

“] refrain from remarking upon that trite 
subject : Luck,” said I. “Now and then it 
is a good thing, even for a young man to aim 
high.” 

“And Mr, Caine was one of the best friends 
I ever had, in fact I owe more to him than to 
any other man, and when I ventured upon a 
hankering for journalism Mr. Caine was very 
emphatic. ‘If you go into journalism you 
will starve,’ said he.” 

“ One can’t starve in Surrey,” I ventured ; 
“there are always the fruits of the field and 
the fowls of the air. But did you?” 

“What ?” 

“Go into Journalism ?” 

“Not altogether just then. I exchanged 
the Commoner for the Peer and became 
secretary to Lord Yarborough.” 

“ What Brocklesby ?” 

“Yes! Brocklesby !”’ looking surprised. 

“And Thornton Abbey with its splendid 
gateway and its niches not left desolate, and 


the stone-vyaulted drawing-room in the Abbey 
Farm ?”’ 

“Yes, how do you know? 
Abbey ?’”’ 

Then we fell a-talking of a county dear to 
both, though native to neither ; a county of 
calm country days and long summer sunlights 
in Brocklesby Park ; of the scarlet Hunt in 
old-time Brigg, where you may sleep under 
an “Angel’s” roof; of the broad river 
bounding northern Lincolnshire ; of the days 
when there seemed little to do, and Mr. 
Montgomery wrote two or three letters a day 
until Lord Yarborough told him he was 
simply spoiling his chances and letting his 
abilities lie fallow there. 

“ And now Journalism ?” 

“No. I was secretary to Sir Edmund 
Lechmere next ; that would be in 1885 ; and, 
finally, secretary to the late Duchess of 
Montrose.” 

I looked at Greville Montgomery won- 
dering if he were a Dr. Jekyll and a Mr. 
Hyde. But the smile was still boyish and 
clear. 

“And you could tell me some stories— 
not quite architectural?” 

“ There is a slight unfriendliness between 
could and would.” 

“Oh, yes; I know. But this haunting 
idea of Journalism. You burned your boats 
after the ‘ battle with Montrose.’”’ 


‘And Thornton ~ 


“Are you really,” said he; my thoughts 
are very much at home, there, just now. Do 
you know, the Exhibition is a success this 
time. The real thing; no humbug. Look 
here. Look“at this plan. Do you see all 
those stalls marked off; they are taken and 
paid for. Take one particular branch. We 
shall have eleven brick-making machines at 
work ; at the Royal show you will never see 
more than five. You will be surprised with 
the magnitude of the show, and so will the 
public. We are entirely excluding the bazaar 
element ; we accept dova fide exhibits only. 
I believe in making a thing go, once you 
have made up your mind. When I took the 
Exhibition in hand, some of my friends 
warned me of certain failure; two other 
men had failed, how could I make it succeed ? 
That is just it. One man can make a project 
go, where others have failed. Others, per- 
haps, have not gone on long enough. I 
said ‘there is no question of success ; it must 
and shall succeed.’ But it has entailed upon 
me an enormous amount of work, and I have 
even had to give up dear old Surrey—save 
at the week ends. A fortnight hence we 
open ; the A. A.and the Institute have coun- 
tenanced us; we shall have handicraft com- 
petitions in bricklaying, carpentry, joinery, 
masonry, smithing, plumbing, plastering, de- 
corating and tile-fixing. _ We shall give 
medals ; the technical schools are jeagerly in 


J 


“T did; and lived in Shere and sent up 
articles and did interviews for anyone who 
would take them, and nearly fulfilled Mr. 
Caine’s prediction. And then I joined 
Pearson’s, and perhaps, without unpardon- 
able vanity, I may say I started some decent 
journalistic ideas there. Did you know 
‘Famous Faddists’ and ‘ How the rich live’? 
And then I left.” 

“Your ‘individualities diverged’ as one 
might say.” 

Greville Montgomery laughed, and the 
man outside wondered if he would be still 
sitting there at the crack of doom. 

“And then the British Clayworker—that 
clever little trade monthly of yours. Who 
threw that hearty brick at your head ?”’ 

“JT had been carefully thinking of a trade 
journal, and a man came to me and suggested 
one for clayworkers. I asked him if he 
would enter into partnership with me, and 
his reply was, ‘Not a penny.’ So much for 
his faith in the idea, But we have been 
going three years now, and you have only to 
look at our forty pages of advertisements to 
feel comfortably convinced of our success. 
Do you know, my timid friend suggested, 
mildly, that a share of the profits would seem 
his little perquisite ; but I’m afraid no ong 
else could see his discretion in that light.” 

“Why! we are actually at ‘the Exhibi- 
tion’ after all,” I said. . 


materials will be tested; we 
shall have lectures — Professor Banister 
Fletcher on ‘ Architecture,’ Mr. Collins on 
‘Sanitation, Mr. Arnold Statham on ‘The 
Law relating to Building Contracts,’ and so 
forth. The Building Exhibition will astonish 
the pessimists. We have attempted to pull 
the Exhibition out of disrepute, and we have 
won.” 

“ And to win—in anything—is to wish for 
a fresh conquest.” 

“That is my creed also.” 

And then, after I had risen to go, I sat 
down again, for H. Greville Montgomery 
can keep you entertained, and the man out- 
side, hearing fresh loud laughter, mistook 
that for the crack of doom ! 


our fayour ; 


Mr. ALFRED GILES, late chairman of the 
Union Steamship Company, and ex-president 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, died on 
Sunday night. For some years Mr. Giles re- 
presented the borough of Southampton, of the 
docks of which port he was the engineer, suc- 
ceeding his father in this post. He designed 
the dry dock there, which in its day was the 
largest in the world, and also the Empress 
Dock, opened on July 26, 1890, by the Queen. 
The growth of the port under the care of the 
London and South Western Railway amply 
justified the policy advocated by Mr. Giles of 
keeping that port as the company’s head 
quarters 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
12th March, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living. between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


Is it a piece of satire that the whole block 
of buildings belonging to the Improved 
Industrial Dwellings Company, at Highbury, 
has been without water for a month? 
“Betterment” may get beyond comfort. 
An ordinary inmate of an ordinary house is 
nearer the water main, and this has 
meant improved language since the pipes 
gave up activity and settled down to sus- 
pended animation, leaving the householder 
in animated suspense. A man—a “ Sufferer ” 
—an Industrial In-dweller, complains that 
sixty stairs led him down to the friendly, 
unfrozen pint of water. The man surely 
desires to say steps. Sixty steps area decent 
little treadmill of themselves. But he makes 
the mistake of living at the top of an 
Industrial Dwelling. <A “Sufferer” wishes 
to know why the Company does not set up 
a temporary hose-pipe or something for the 
benefit of its own customers. Seeing that 
the thaw had set in the Company turned off 
the water, as if it had not been off long 
enough. This was to obviate any indecently 
deluging “ bursts.” After this, the Industrial 
Dwelling Company’s occupants will be 
tantalised to read that “the pipes” do not 
freeze in Russia. The houses are very rarely 
without water in St. Petersburg, and then 
only for a day ortwo. You see they manage 
these things better by burying the pipes 
deeply, beyond the grip of frost. What may 
be described as the plumbers’ harvest is 
reported from Liverpool. Since the recent 
severe weather no fewer than 12,230 lead 
pipes have burst. The consumption of water, 
owing to taps left running, has been enormous, 
the quantity being 57,000,000 gallons in 
excess of that used in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


Tue author of “The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies” has now added another 
name to his list—Sir William Eden. The 
dispute between Mr. Whistler and Sir 
William, which has been under discussion in 
the French Law Courts, is in many ways 
instructive. For one thing it affords a com- 
mentary upon the  unbusinesslike habit 
which most artists possess of allowing a 
patron to leave open the question of price 
until the picture is finished ; for another, it 
throws a light upon the mental valuation by 
which even amore or less enlightened patron 
appraises the productions of artists of all ranks. 
It shows that on neither side the contract to 
produce and accept a picture is regarded as 
more than a vague understanding, a careless 
arrangement in which all the important 
points are to be left over for subsequent 
settlement ; and it proves that there is still 
in the art world an amount of idyllic con- 
fidence in human nature. Mr. Whistler, 
with his rank among living artists, and his 


knowledge of the manners and customs of 
the picture buyer, was inexcusably careless 
to allow himself to be persuaded to set to 
work upon the disputed picture under a 
shadowy agreement, which was open to any 
amount of re-arrangement. Sir William 
Eden, on the other hand, cannot be con- 
gratulated upon his rather contemptuous 
method of bargaining with an artist of Mr. 
Whistler’s standing. The impressionist 
painter must be meditating a Nocturne upon 
the Baronet, or it may be merely a bad quarter 
of an hour—not, at any rate, a pleasant 
“impression” for either side, or the art 
world generally. 


BELGIAN iron has fought its way into 
English markets, but our railway rates and 
the cost of English labour are not entirely 
responsible for this. According to a corre- 
spondent in the Lngineer, there is an element 
in foreign competition which is not so much 
taken into account as its importance demands. 
Recently, he says, an iron roof, 50 feet by 
40 feet, was required within three miles of 
Charing Cross. The order went to Belgium. 
“Cheapness, of course,’ most people will be 
ready to exclaim. Well, partly owing to 
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that, but principally, adds the correspondent, 
“because no native firm could be depended 
upon to deliver it within the prescribed 
time.” Now, why should this be? Labour 
is, no doubt, cheaper abroad, and longer 
hours worked ; but is there any reason why 
these difficulties should have a third added 
in uncertainty of delivery? The inference to 
be drawn is that the English firms are either 
not able or willing to cope with these swift 
and sudden orders. They are employing 
workmen up to their contract necessities 
rather than to trade possibilities. Yet, con- 
sidering the general scramble, it is a serious 
business to read of work like this going 
abroad. It is notorious that Belgium iron 
can be dumped down in England at an 
extraordinary cheap price in any accessible 
town, but that orders are going to Belgium 
simply because English firms cannot under- 
take to complete their contracts by a definite 
day is new news. We should imagine the 
uncertainty in the labour market—outcome 
of much trade agitation and irritation—is 
responsible for this. The cheaper labour 


and longer hours of Belgium workers are 
sufficiently formidable in themselves, without 
any further handicapping. 


THE most expensive private residence in 
the World—that of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
which stands at the corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh street in New York—has 
at length been completed. It has cost a 
million ; and a small garden adjoining it, on 
which stood a twenty-five thousand pounds 
house, has cost one hundred thousand 
pounds. As it will only be occupied six 
months in the year, the rental will figure out 
at about three hundred pounds a day. This 
rental is a little beyond the average man. 


THE strike of operative painters at Douglas 
seems to be a serious business. It is the old 
story : the men allege they are paid less than 
English painters, and they feel that the wages 
should be levelled up. The painters form a 
large and important industrial body, and have 
all struck work with the exception of about a 
dozen non-society men. The masters declare 
that they intend to resist the demand of the 
men, and the latter are equally firm and 
determined. The Masters’ Association has 
had a meeting, and see no reason to depart 
from the decision already come to, not to 
grant the increase in wages asked for. So 
far there has been no “picketing” of the 
few non-society men at work, but a strike of 
painters in the spring may make its mark 
upon the Douglas season, leaving the stucco 
grey—instead of gay. It takes some paint 
and equal whitewash to keep Douglas in 
order, and even then the place is scarcely 
respectable in August. 


THE receiving days for pictures at the 
Royal Academy are the 29th and 30th of 
this month and April 1st, and for sculpture 
April 2nd. The winter exhibition closes on 
the 16th inst. The receiving days at the 
Salon des Champs Elysées are, for pictures, 
from March 14th to 20th; for drawings and 
water-colours from March 14th to 16th; 
for sculpture from April 1st to 5th ; for busts, 
medallions, &c., from April Ist to 3rd, and 
for architectural drawings and engravings 
from April 2nd to sth. The new English 
Art Club will probably receive on April Ist. 


THE use of glass of a green tint has, for 
half a century, beena characteristic peculiarity 
of the plant houses at Kew Gardens. In 
1889 the experiment was made of substituting 
white glass for green in the east wing of the 
tropical fern-house. The improvement in 
the growth of the plants was remarkable. 
In 1892 a portion of the west wing was also 
re-glazed in the same manner, and the new 
temperate fern-house was wholly glazed with 
white glass. The result with the Gleichenias 
and other half-hardy ferns was everything 
that could be desired. As the result, it has 
now been determined to abandon the future | 
use of green glass altogether. 


WE note that Dr. Cameron, Medical Officer 
of Health for Leeds, has tackled the unhealthy 
area question. This can hardly be in view 
of our remarks last week, yet the coincidence 
is singular. At the meeting of the City 
Council, held on Wednesday last, Dr. Cameron 
submitted what is described as an “ official 
representation.” So often official documents 
and true representations are at variance, we 
welcome this bold Cameronian attack. The 
more so that it does not flinch. The un- 
healthy area is clearly set forth, street, lane, 
—and letter. “Certain houses, courts .and 
alleys within that area (specified) are unfit for 
human habitation; the narrowness, close- 
ness and bad arrangement of the streets and 
houses, and the want of light, air and venti- 
lation and other sanitary defects are danger- 
ous or injurious to the health of the inhabi- 
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tants; finally, the evils connected with these 
houses, courts or alleys, and the sanitary 
defects, cannot be effectually remedied other- 
wise than by an improvement scheme for the 
re-arrangement or reconstruction of the 
streets and houses within such area.” Here 
is a piece of straight speaking, nothing burked 
or buried. Leeds has shocking slums in its 
midst, in this respect neither better nor worse 
than other large towns. Towns, as they 
grow, congest and contract their centres; 
the axis becomes rotten, while the spokes 
radiate suburbanwards. Fifty years ago a 
stringent system of surveying and planning 
would have prevented all this, but instead, of 
supervision, towns enjoyed the  sportive 
privilege of going and growing as they 
pleased. We are paying the penalty now in 
the enormous prices for the clearance of 
wretched and ruined property. Our grand- 
fathers failed to recognise that right angles 
and fresh air are first cousins, and so the 
crooked is still to be made straight, and the 
rough places plain; until that is done, we 
shall suffer in health or in pocket. The Cor- 
poration of Leeds would seem to be willing 
to back up Dr. Cameron. 


THERE is no end to the uses of advertise- 
ment, and one questions the “sweetness ”’ of 
Adversity’s victor. Puffery and picturedom 
attacked Switzerland a while ago; now the 
“art” would seem to have reached its climac- 
teric at Geneva. The latest contrivance is 
called l’affichage sub-lacustre, and consists of 
advertisements which can be read several 
feet under water, the subject being painted 
in yellow letters on a black ground, and so 
placed that the words are magnified. It is 
at the Pont du Mont-Blanc, in the crystal 
clear waters of the Rhone, that this deformity 
is first to appear. One may well cease, in a 
poetic moment, from gazing into the “ glassy 
surface of the lake,” seeing that it now makes 
eyes at you, recommending you to wash 
your face, perhaps, or use so or something 
for your hair. The Pyramids have been 
made “‘ useful”’ in this fashion ; the Alps have 
taken to patent medicines, instead of their 
own keen, life-giving air. The night itself is 
not sacred, witness the flashing frankness of 
more than one much advised pill. Now the 
Jakes are wearing lables in their bosoms— 
the pretty keepsakes! We expect Narcissus 
would be sadly surprised if she went to her 
Well. She would not know her own face 
amid these floating phrases, yet, being a 
woman, she might not be happy till she “ got 
it,” whatever it might be. 


WE hear that a memorial bust of the late 
Lord Coleridge will be placed in the Royal 
Courts of Justice. A number of his legal and 
personal friends think that his memory 
deserves to be so honoured, and they intend 
to ask the authorities to assist them in this 
project. The only Judge to whom, as yet, a 
monument has been raised in the Courts is 
Sir George Jessel. There are two statues 
in the edifice, but neither is connected with 
the Bench. One was erected to the memory 
of the Architect, and the other to the Clerk 
to’ the Commission which arranged the 
building of the Courts. So that Art haseven 
won recognition in the Courts, while the 
Law itself, with one exception, has modestly 
hid its face. But then the Law is always 
with us like the poor, though Judges pass 
away. 

SPEAKING of Art, we have been reading the 
confessions of a tattooist. The tattooist, it 
seems to us, is legitimately engaged upon 
the decoration of man. This is Sculpture, if 
not Architecture, and some authorities say 
the two things are akin, though more than 
one learned spokesman took a different view 
at a recent A. A. meeting. However that 
may be, the tattooist cannot be condemned 


for lack of “originality of line.” ‘ Here,” 
said he, “are my tools, a number of pen- 
holders, on the ends of which are fixed small 
needles, two or more in number. With these 
the skin is punctured. A small device can 
be done in an hour ; a large one takes about 
six hours; and over one _ exceptionally 
difficult design I was occupied no less than 
22 hours. My charges depend on the size 
and intricacy of the pattern to be tattooed. 
They range from 4s. or 5s., for which I can 
tattoo a simple monogram or crest, to as 
much as £20.” A tiger stalking prey would 
seem to be a favourite pattern, but there are 
people who prefer to havea fox hunt tattooed 
all down their back. We say again, at the 
risk of becoming trite, there is no accounting 
for taste. We expect shortly to hear that a 
paper has been read upon the effects of Light 
and Shade in tattoo. We hope the author 
will not serve an injunction upon us, for we 
shall make all effort to report it. There 
can be no question: Man can, after all, be 
“architecturally examined!” The tattooist 
says nothing about Woman. 


THE most recent of the small exhibitions 
opened at the Fine Art Society’s Gal- 
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lery consists of 80 water-colour drawings, 
by Mr. George S. Elgood, representing 
“ Gardens in Many Lands.” They have been 
painted in various parts of France, Italy, 
Spain, and North Africa, and should furnish 
many useful hints in the laying out of 
grounds and in the proper development of 
that picturesque environment which so helps 
to set forth an architect’s designs. The 
subjects have been judiciously selected, and 
many of them are depicted in a manner 
showing, not only the most careful observa- 
tion, but an appreciative sense of their 
especial character and beauty. “Ilex Avenue, 
Villa Borghese,” “The Campagna from the 
Villa Aldobrandini,” and the small “ Villa 
Lante, Viterbo,” are among the best of 
several drawings in which rich renaissance 
architecture and ancient trees are exquisitely 
blended. 


SomE hidden machinery is evidently needed 
to help the spontaneous eloquence of more 
than one eminent divine. We are informed 
that the pulpit in the nave of Westminster 
Abbey has a movable floor, which can be 


raised or lowered at pleasure to suit the 
height of the preacher. One day a very short 
man was expected to preach, and the pulpit 
floor was raised considerably. Being pre- 
vented by illness, or some other cause, he 
was unable to fulfil his appointment, and at 
the last moment a substitute had to be pro- 
vided. The clergyman who obligingly un- 
dertook the office proved to be a man of 
lofty stature, of stature considerably above 
the average. On reaching the head of the 
pulpit staircase he saw to his dismay that the 
official in charge of the simple machinery 
had apparently not been informed of the 
change of preacher. The tall divine scrambled 
into the pulpit on his knees, a very correct 
but more than an uncomfortable position, 
seeing that he preached his sermon without 
the use of his legs, so to speak. It was for- 
tunate his abilities lay in his head. 


WITH the view to obtain hints which may 
be useful in the designing of contemplated 
extensions and improvements in the Kirk- 
gate Markets, Leeds, about a dozen members 
of the Corporation Markets Committee, in- 
cluding the Chairman (Mr. Knowles), re- 
cently devoted a couple of days to an inspec- 
tion of the markets in Birmingham, Liverpool 
and Manchester. Proceeding to the Midland 
city, the deputation got an idea of what the 
fine meat market which is in course of erec- 
tion will be when completed. From Bir- 
mingham the committee journeyed to Liver- 
pool, and saw the wholesale and retail fish 
markets and the splendid meat market which 
is being built there. They then took train 
to Manchester, where they found much to 
interest them. This is a thorough-going 
way of obtaining the very latest information. 


JAMES NASMYTH was one of the most 
instructive companions I ever met with, 
writes Mr. John Murray. With him there 
was no attempt to monopolise conver- 
sation, but a modest, quiet way of impart- 
ing his information, which was enhanced 
by his broad Scottish accent and his practice 
of illustrating every point, either by a simile 
or by a pencil sketch, generally drawn with his 
left hand, for he was a strenuous advocate of 
the use of the left hand as well as the right 
on all possible occasions. I never knew him 
converse on subjects which he had not 
mastered, or at least studied ; but, even with 
this limitation, his information seemed inex- , 
haustible. It so happened that I had crossed 
the Tay Bridge in a gale of wind a few weeks 
before its collapse, and was talking to him 
about it, when he said: “It has always 
seemed to me that the constructors of that 
bridge made a great mistake in taking the 
letter I instead of A for their model. Look 
here, ” he continued, rising from his chair, 
and straddling his legs wide apart, “you give 
me a push sideways, but you can’t move me. 
Now” drawing his feet close together and 
standing bolt upright—“the least lateral 
pressure will upset me <t once.” He con- 
fessed to possessing but little knowledge of 
the higher mathematics, or belief in their 
use for the work in which he had spent his 
life. He wasa firm believer in “ Consols,” 
which he used to call his “antibilious stock,” 
because it never caused him a sleepless night _ 
or a headache in the morning ; but the con- 
version was a severe blow to this comfortable 
doctrine of his. One of his favourite schemes, 
which I believe he laid before the authorities 
of the Admiralty, was for the construction of 
a craft for “ bandboxing”’ ships of an enemy. 
This craft was to contain a long iron beam, 
running fore and aft, and ending at the bow 
in a blunt nose just below the water-line. 
His idea was that these vessels should be 
very quick and handy, and float very low in 
the water, so as to ram an enemy’s ship, 
while affording the least possible mark for 
shot or shell. The idea of arming a costly 
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line of battleships with aram, which in action 
was likely to prove as injurious to the striker 
as to the struck, always appeared to him 
erroneous. 


THE discovery has been made that the 
rays of the arc light have a decided thera- 
peutic value, and that the naked arc, ze., 
without a glass globe, may be a very useful 
disinfecting agent in hospital wards and places 
where the rays can be projected directly on 
the organisms. Experiments were made in 
this way in the Paris sewers, with the result 
that considerable purifying action was noted. 
Anyone who has frequented arc light stations 
must have noticed the pleasant odour of 
ozone around them caused by the generation 
of the current. In some of Nikola Tesla’s 
wonderful experiments with high tension 
currents a remarkable quantity of ozone is 
given off, and care has, in fact, to be exer- 
cised not to ozonize the air too much in this 
way. Sunlight is a great disinfectant and 
purifier, and, as electric light approximates 
to it, one can understand something of this 
power to arrest bacterial development, and 
to sterilise sources of infection and corrup- 
tion, While this is true of the arc light, 
which burns in the open air, the incandescent 
lamp has another distinct advantage over 
ordinary illuminants in the fact that there is 
no combustion going on inside it, and that it, 
therefore, does not consume the oxygen of 
the air and vitiate the atmosphere. Both 
kinds of electric light—the arc and incan- 
descent—can be used in giving patients a 
bath of light, with a result equivalent to a 
combined light and vapour bath. The skin 
is browned as if by sunburn, and the effect is 
described as most salutary. The light is 
used in this work in combination with a lens 
and reflector for localising the rays. 


Tue Art writer whose contributions are 
signed “R. A. M. S.” has been expressing 
his views on etching, but he broadens for a 
moment into a greater theme. He says :— 
“ A man who lives facing a noble view ceases 
to look at it, in spite of the variety ot 
weather, unless it be for the going and 
coming of ships, the passage of troops, an 
unusual display of fireworks, or some such 
exceptional and transitory interest. In fact 
the voice of nature palls unless the subject is 
continually changed. It is the privilege of 
the work of art to speak two languages at 
‘once. While pretending merely to recount 
the details of a building or to reconstruct the 
topography of a country side, it can discourse 
nobly in the musical language of proportion, 
in the poetry of related lines, in the harmony 
that comes from an artistic control of all the 
material used. This secondary, this decora- 
tive speech of the picture, keeps gently 
appealing to you while in many of your 
moods the importunate statement of natural 
facts knocks at a deaf ear. As he pursues a 
very conventional branch of art in which he 
can imitate very little of nature, the etcher 
is forced to make patterns that strike the 
spectator, that soothe his eye by suavity, or 
stimulate it by an unforeseen vivacity. Above 
all, everything must count, everything must 
co-operate in the result ; superfluity is di- 
sastrous. The force of the impression pro- 
duced is in inverse ratio to the amount of 
means used. When you have learnt some- 
thing about the architecture of the cathedrals 
or counted the trees in etchings like Mr. 
Burgess’s ‘‘Peterborough Cathedral,’ Mr. 
Law’s “Durham,” Mr. Bird’s ‘ West Front, 
York Minster,” Mr. Haig’s “On the Stour, 
Canterbury,” and even Mr. Slocombe’s 
“Spring Time,” which you can do rather less 
easily than in a photograph, what is left for 
you to look at? Nothing intrinsically beauti- 
ful, subtle, or varied in aspect. In this kind 
of work all details are given the same value 
and architectural features are shown with 
the same pertinacity from top to bottom of 


a cathedral. The result is something without 
beauty of line, without dignity of mass; a 
scrabble of small scratches out of proportion 
to the size of the plate.’ There is a touch 
of acidity, as well as of acerbity, in the criti- 
cism. ‘R.A. M. S.” writes with the “needle” 
rather than the pen. 


THE series of six sketches dotted through 
this number are from the National Silver 
Medal drawings made by Mr. Harry P. 
Clifford and they are the very finest pen 
drawings we ever remember having seen. 


Ir is well to be early in the field. We 
desire to draw the attention of our conflicting 
County Council to the condition of Trafalgar 
Square. Notwithstanding the fact that it is 
within a few yards of the seat of wisdom, 
the slush now reposing in heaps about 
Trafalgar Square, originally fell as snow on 
the 23rd of January, and was added to by a 
second fall on the sth of February. The 
mild weather has done much to reduce these 
mud monuments, but the subsequent drainage 
across the footpath is insult to injury. 


Heat without light, and, therefore, with 
the expenditure of a minimum amount of 
energy, has been rendered nearer a reality 
than before by the experiments of Professor 
Ebert. These results were obtained through 
the medium of vacuum tubes with the aid of 
electric alternating currents of high fre- 
quency. To attain a candle power of from 
one-thirtieth to one-fortieth of that of a 
standard English candle, he found the energy 


ENTRANCE TO CANTERBURY CLOISTERS. 


actually expended to be only about one- 
millionth of a watt. Yet the efficency of his 
“luminescent lamp” is said to be many hun- 
dred times that of the incandescent lamps 
now in use. “ Cold light,” therefore, promises 
to be one of the actualities of the future. 


A PARAGRAPH in the Z7imes set forth that 
the largest gift to the Centenary Fund of the 
Methodist New Connexion had been made 
by Mr. Littlewood, of Sheffield, ‘‘ who con- 
tributes £3,000 towards the erection of new 
school premises in connection with Scotland 
Street Chapel in that town.” This set a 
correspondent thinking: “Mr. Littlewood, 
of Sheffield.” The thought suddenly struck 
him—* this may be the Mr. Littlewood who 
gave a ring of bells to Walkley Church. 
But it is not usual for Church and Chapel to 
be thus generously helped from the same 
hand. I went to find Mr. Littlewood. I 
succeeded beyond my expectations, finding 
both Mr. Littlewood and his wife, ‘my book- 
keeper, cashier, and traveller,’ as he good 
humouredly introduced her.” It may well 
be expected that a man can afford a little 
belfry harmony when his wife is all that. 


AT a little place called Tutbury, there 
would appear to be an extraordinary dwelling. 
The District Council met on Thursday and 
shook its head sorrowfully, but could do 
nothing. The inspector said the dwelling 
was situated near Postern Farm House, and 
was built of half-brick—z.e., four-and-a-half 
inch—walls, which were, of course, very 
damp; the plaster was falling off, the ceiling 
tumbling down, the pantry roof giving way, 
and the out-house and pig-sty completely in 
ruins. The occupiers were a woman and her 
son, who kept a cow in a wooden shed reared 
against the four-and-half inch wall, separating 
it from the bedroom, and a donkey in the 
ruined pigsty: while three dogs were kept 
in the house, and twenty fowls had the run 
of the interior, monopolising the chairs and 
tables. The inspector was of opinion that 
the “house” was not fit for human habita- 
tion. Some members said the cottage was _ 
locally known as “ Tin-pot Hall,’’and another 
wanted to know whether the tenants were 
Irish. The matter was eventually referred 
to the medical officer, and “ Tin-pot Hall” 
continues to stand until he comes to the 
rescue of its inhabitants. There is more vice 
than virtue in a four-and-a-half inch wall. 


‘LACKING in distinction, and not over- 
burdened with originality,” is a criticism 
that reaches us with respect to the Spring 
Exhibition of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours, which opened yesterday. 
One of the attractive features is the contri- 
bution of the President (Sir James Linton), 
which deservedly occupies the place of 
honour. This is a notable departure from 
the type of composition, ordinarily some 
medizeval scene, which the veteran artist 
usually essays. It represents the three- 
quarter length figure of a fair-haired girl in 
a dress of russet brown and grey, her delicate 
features and wealth of auburn hair being well 
set off by a broad-brimmed Gainsborough 
hat. The exhibition is exceptionally rich in 
landscapes, some of them being works of 
unquestionable merit. 


In a paper recently read before the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Professor Wood- 
ward arrives at the conclusion that the earth 
is “solid,” that, as Lord Kelvin contends, 
it has no cavities below a comparatively 
shallow depth. The only fluidity is when, 
from some local cause, the pressure is some- 
what relieved. Otherwise the earth must 
be, instead of molten in the centre or with a 
plasma of liquid matter.under the crust, 
nearly as homogeneous as steel. But move- 
ments of the crust, such as subsidence, eleva- 
tion, crumbling, &c., have still to be accounted 
for, and these the solid theory fails to ex- 
plain with anything like satisfaction. Lord 
Kelvin’s conclusions as to the world’s age, 
which we noted very recently, are criticised 
rather severely as resting on “very question- 
able data,” and as having “fettered geological 
thought in the last thirty years to too narrow 
limits of time.” Yet, as the time allowed 
has risen from twenty million to four 
thousand million years, surely the geologists 
ought to be content. The world will soon 
grow young again out of very age—we 
would suggest that its second childhood has 
arrived. 


WHILE there can be but unanimity of 
opinion as to the desirability of any measure 
that would lessen the number of trade dis- 
putes, it cannot be said that the Bill intro- 
duced by Mr. Bryce seems calculated to 
produce that result. It would enable the 
Board of Trade to create Conciliation Boards, 
but as the appeal to their services would be 
optional, and as the Boards would have no 
means of enforcing their decisions, it is 
dificult to see in what way such a feeble 
proposal as this would improve the present 
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state of things. When both parties are ready 
to submit their claims to arbitration, there is 
at present no difficulty whatever in finding 
arbitrators. It is believed, however, that the 
Bill may not even come to a Second Reading. 


THE President of the Royal Academy will 
be fully represented this year. He is en- 
gaged on a number of very beautiful works, 
notably, a life-size head of a beautiful girl, 
seen in profile, looking upwards with an 
earnest expression, and distinguished by 
noble features, admirably drawn and modelled. 
Another picture is of an English girl with 
golden hair flowing over her shoulders. 
“Lacrime”’ is the present title of a larger 
picture, which may be taken as a type of 
grief, and represents a Greek maiden near a 
pedestal. Her face is somewhat downcast ; 
one of her hands hangs at her side, while 
the other is placed upon the abacus of the 
pedestal. She wears a pale, ashy-blue robe 
over a much darker blue tunic, She has 
brought a cup for libation to the manes 
of the dead, and a withered wreath lies near 
her feet. Yet another is a life-size figure of 
a Greek lady, wearing a yellowish saffron or 
amber coloured dress, and seated upon a 
large chair covered with grey skins, over the 
back of which she has cast her finely formed 
and rounded arm, while she rests in stately 
ease. “ Flaming Summer,’ another whole- 
length figure of a maiden in a Greek dress. 
Her head has fallen upon her breast, and her 
arms are folded in her lap. The figure is 
foreshortened from her feet, and her face, 
somewhat flushed in sleep, is half enclosed 
by the pale rosy orange tissue of which her 
dress is formed. 


Ir appears to be an extremely easy thing 
for persons to become undignified, and to 
cast their good reputations to the four winds 
of heaven on the first possible occasion. 
Anything more monstrous than the attempt 
of the Imperial Institute big-wigs to wriggle 
out of paying their rates we have not heard 
for a long time. The Imperial Institute 
was founded for a great purpose. The 
Governors have obtained the land practically 
in perpetuity from the Commissioners of the 
1851 Exhibition, at a rent of £5 a year. 
The site is 5 acres, 2 roods, 26 perches in 
area, and on it buildings costing £314,000 
have been erected. The endowment fund 
at present stands at £140,000, and there are 
8,000 Fellows who pay a respectable yearly 
subscription. At the final hearing of the 
case, Sir Peter Edlin very wisely considered 
there was nothing to exempt the Institute 
from the ordinary law applying to public 
buildings, and which also included hospitals 
and charitable institutions of that sort. The 
rateable value has been fixed at £11,781. 


A CURIOUS case is pending in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, and is being further con- 
sidered at the moment of our going to press. 
Messrs. Gant & Slatter, architects and sur- 
veyors, of Hastings, have had alittle difference 
with a Frenchman “ who also lived at Hastings 
and owned property there.’ Mr. Lacroix 
desired two or three rooms added to his 
house, and the plaintiffs were employed as 
architects. A County Court action arose 
and was settled, Messrs. Gant & Slatter 
taking £55 in discharge of their claim. 
Now comes the further grievance. Plaintiffs 
allege that the defendant continued to write 
insultingly, and on an odd occasion actually 
assaulted one of them in the street! 
The principal thing complained of by the 
plaintiffs was a statement which they said 
accused them of having made use of a false 
receipt for £2 16s. 6d. in reference to goods 
supplied in connection with fire-places. The 
present action was for damages for libel and 
for an injunction to restrain the defendant from 
continuing to publish the statements com- 


plained of. Mr. Gant and Mr. Lacroix vied 
with each other to amuse the Court, and, 
ultimately, Mr. Justice Hawkins adjourned 
until yesterday so that Mr. Lacroix might 
finish his impassioned and somewhat. un- 
intelligible address to the Jury. 


OYEZ! OYEZ! OYEZ! 


ISTEN all ye who labour, to the words 
of G. Bernard Shaw, who, in adding 
his testimony to Dr. Parker’s forecast 

of the “Socialism in the Twentieth Century” 
in Great Thoughts, thus delivers himself: 
IF YOU ARE A WORKING MAN, 

in the Twentieth Century you will find that 
you will always be able to obtain steady em- 
ployment from the Vestry, or the County 
Council, or the Corporation, or the Govern- 
ment, at a wage fixed, not by the competition 
of starving men for bread, but by public 
opinion (including your own opinion) as to 
what is sufficient to enable you to live and 
bring up your family as a decent citizen, in 
return for your eight hours’ work a day. If 
you work fora private employer, he will have 
to treat you equally well, to prevent your 
leaving him and getting public employment. 
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Your children will be trained in Board 
Schools, which will turn them out better 


educated—both technically and generally—: 


than the best paid skilled workman of the 
present century ; and there will be plenty of 
scholarships to enable them to pursue their 
studies, and go up to the universities, if they 
have special talents fitting them to enter the 
learned professions. You will travel by rail 
when and where you please, as freely as you 
now walk along the roads; so that you can 
live in the country and work in the town. 
You will buy your bread and milk at the 
County Council bakery and dairy, just as you 
buy your stamps at the Government post 
office. You will pay your rent to the local 
authority ; and it will include a constant 
supply of hot and cold water and electric 
light. And you will become entitled to an 
old-age pension, sufficient to save you from 
becoming a burden on your children, before 
you are sixty. 


Mr. A. Leacu, Assistant Charity Commis- 
sioner, has visited Northallerton, to inspect the 
site for the proposed new Grammar School at 
Northallerton, which he has approved of. The 
cost of thesiteis £500. It is proposed to extend 
the accommodation of the Nativnal Schools. 


WOOD PAVEMENT. 

T isstated that Mr. Lewis Clement has 
devised a non-slipping wood paving of a 
simple and inexpensive character. It con- 

sists in preparing the wood blocks before they 
are laid, by boring a few holes in them and 
filling the holes in with a hard-setting sub- 
stance, composed of crushed stone, bitumen, 
and Portland cement. The compound is 
cleared off level with the surface of the 
blocks, and when they are laid the roadway 
is covered with a series of rough spots, 
which arrest the foot of the horse in any 
condition of the weather, and prevent the 
animal from slipping. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—The 
tenth ordinary meeting of the session of the 
Liverpool Engineering Society, took place last 
week at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street. 
Professor Hele-Shaw, presided, and a paper 
was read by Mr. D. B. Morison, M.I.Mech.E., 
entitled ‘‘ Experiments in Connection with 
Evaporation.” The paper was much appre- 
ciated. 


The Sanitary Institute. —A Sessional 
Meeting of the Institute will be held at the 
Parkes Museum, to-morrow, March 13th) at 
8 p.m., when a discussion will be opened on 
‘‘ Back-to-Back Houses,” by Mr. James Niven, 
M.B., M.A., Medical Officer of Health, Man- 
chester, with illustrations of various types of 
back-to-back houses met with in practice, and 
the methods adopted for dealing with this class 
of property by Mr. Thomas De Courcy Meade, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Manchester. The 
chair will be taken by Sir Francis Sharp 
Powell, Bart., M.P. (Vice-President). Tickets 
for the admission of visitors may be had on 
application to the Secretary. 


The Institute of Builders.—The annual 
general meeting of this Institute was held at the 
Offices in Bedford Street, Strand, London, on 
the 5th instant, when the election of officers 
for the ensuing year took place. Mr. Robert 
Neill, Jun., J.P., presided. The Secretary, Mr. 
R. S. Henshaw, read the audited account. The 
Council having decided to oppose The London 
Streets and Buildings Bill promoted by the 
London County Council, it was considered 
advisable that the Institute should act in con- 
cert with the Central Association of Master 
Builders. A long report was circulated among 
the members previous to the meeting, bearing 
upon the subject. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At an ordinary meeting of this Institution held 
on the 5th inst., two papers were read which 
dealt with the Transmission of Power by 
Electricity. One on ‘‘ Water Power applied by 
Electricity to Gold Dredging,” was by Mr. 
Robert Hay, M.Inst.C.E., and the other by 
Mr. Robert Robertson, on ‘‘ Electrical Haulage 
at Earmock Colliery.”’ 


The Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion. — The members of this Association 
recently paid a visit to the New Royal Obser- 
vatory, on Blackford Hill, where the President, 
who is also the architect of the building, gave 
them a short description of the principal 
features of the buildings, which include the 
Observatory proper, the Astronomer Royal’s 
house, houses for the assistants, and a lodge 
for the mechanic with stabling accommodation. 


Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, Westminster, Mr. William 
George Peirce, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Messrs, W. Workby Beaumont, 
M. Inst.C.E., and Stephen Sellon, A.M.I.C.E , 
on ‘‘Parliamentary Procedure as affecting 
Light Railways and Tramways.”’ 


A. A. Camera Club.—At the last meeting 
of the A. A. Camera Club, held at 56, Great 
Marlborough Street, W., on March 4th, a most 
interesting lecture was given by Mr. Arnold B. 
Mitchell, F.R.I.B:A., on ‘‘ Vaulting.” The 
lecturer traced the development of the vaulted 
roof in England step by step, and illustrated 
his remarks by many excellent lantern views, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Editorial. 


THe Epriror will be glad to read any 
suitable matter submitted to him, and 
will return all MSS. when stamps are 
sent to pay postage. 

Tue Eprror does not hold himself 
responsible for the opinions of Cor- 
respondents, whose communications 
should be brief and plainly written on 
one side of the paper. 

The BurLpErs’ JouRNAL goes to press 
on Monday at 6p.m. All matter must 
reach the Editor by the first post on 
Friday morning to ensure its treatment 
in the current issue. 

Publishing. 

The terms for tree post Subscription 
to any part of the United Kingdom is 
Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepay- 
ments. Subscribers in London or the 
Suburbs receive their copies by the first 
post delivery on the day of publication. 


Advertising. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Per line (about 10 words), Sixpence. 
Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, 
APPRENTICESHIPS, TRADE AND 
GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Four lines (about 40 words), Three 
Shillings. 
Each additional line, Sixpence. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 
is absolutely necessary. 

The charge for Paragraph Advertise- 
ments on the Front Page is Fifteen Shil- 
lings an inch, single column. Minimum 
charge, Five Shillings. Paragraph Ad- 
vertisements on ordinary page, single 
column, Seven Shillings and Sixpence 
per inch. 
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No. 5. 
Mr. JOHN McKEAN BRYDON. 


ee, ee BOMEONE has said—you don’t 
-@ know when or where—that 
architects are a sullenlot. The 
author of the remark had 
never met John Brydon. 


MEN 


John McKean Brydon—he 
tucks himself away in Newman 
Street, a street which smacks of art 
and artists—started work more than 
a quarter of a century ago with 
Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool, with 
whom he spent the customary pro- 
bationary period. Being on the 
upward grade he naturally went 
north from Liverpool, until reach- 
ing Edinburgh he stayed with Mr. 
David Bryce; and Glasgow, where 
he entered the offices of Mr. Camp- 
bell Douglas. Having well imbued 
himself with Scotch Baronial Art, 
he straightway turned his back 
upon his Highland Goddess and dis- 
covered that the broad road to 
success led south. London claimed 
him, and in the offices of Messrs. 
Nesfield and Shaw he got the one 
remaining influence which con- 
verted him intoa passionate disciple 
of Wren and Inigo Jones. It is 
one of the curious anomalies of the 
study of architecture that a really 


style he had most disliked as a 
Perhaps it is that the 
moment of striking out finds him 
more independent in thought than 


your little Yawl as it swings at anchor within 
a stone’s pitch of the sandy beech. Above 
the Cliff stands a charming “hut” glaring in 
the redness of the morning sun. It is the 
one warm picturesque feature amid a cluster 
of the usual seaside houses, and it is as de- 
lightful in its internal arrangements as it is 
in its external aspect. And yet it is the work 
of a man who once fearlessly told you that 
red brick had been the curse of English 
architecture. Nothing has happened to that 
aspiring architect, but that he has changed 
his mind, his method and his style, and what 
was once hideous in his eyes now finds favour 
in his inmost heart. Almost as much may 


be said of the late Gilbert Scott, of George 
Street, of Charles Barry, and of many of the 
best living practitioners of the moment. 


the demands of his first commission 
draw him out of his own personal 
groove, the range of his conception gets ex- 
panded and he finds delight in that which he 
has previously avoided. You are writing 
these lines with the sea lapping’ the nose of 
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Per Page, Single Insertion, Eight Guineas. 


Discounts for series on application to 
the Manager, who will make Special 
Contracts for Announcements on Back 
and Leader Pages and positions facing 
matter. 


The early work of John Brydon Iconsists 
of “ Lewins,” and its home farm in Kent ; 
“Pickhurst,” in Surrey ; and additions to 
“ Holmwood,”:;for Lord; Bramwell; and a 
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A Times correspondent states that the 
Egyptian Government has received 88 designs 
for the new Cairo Museum building, of which 
28 were from Italy, four were local, and the 
remainder were from America and European 
countries other than Italy. 

Tue new cable which has recently been laid 
across the Atlantic weighs six hundred and 
fifty pounds to the mile. This is the biggest of 
all the cables. Although this latest one is 
larger than the others, the fashion of making 
cables has not changed since 1851. More than 
twelve million pounds are now invested in 
Atlantic cables. 


BRYDON, 


A VILLAGE CLUB—BY J. M. 
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house and studio in St. John’s Wood for 
James Tissot, the French painter, for whom 
he is now reinstating and enlarging the 
Chateau at Buillon, the plans of which are 
upon his boards as you enter his sanctum. 
His later work consists of St. Peter’s Hospital, 
in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, opened 
by the late Duke of Albany, in 1882; the 
Ladies’ Residential Chambers, in Chenies 
Street; and the fine New Hospital for 
Women, in the Euston Road, opened by the 
Princess of Wales last year. It was not 
until 1889 that Mr. Brydon got his first real 
chance to produce a public building after his 
own heart, and that he did after winning the 
open competition for the Chelsea Town 
Hall, which you are able to illustrate on 
another page. Then followed the Chelsea 
Library — which is also illustrated — and 
which is undoubtedly the finest public 
library of it kind in London. The circular 
entrance porch is a very fine piece of work, 
and the detail of the hall and staircase and of 
the Reference room on the first floor have 
been much admired. Also in limited com- 
petition, and also in Chelsea, Mr. Brydon 
gained the South West London Polytechnic 
Institution, which is now in course of erection 
on a site adjoining the Chelsea Free Library. 
In this particular district the hand of the 
builder seems already at the throat of great 
possibilities, and it would be more than 
gracious if Mr. Brydon were permitted to 
influence a little of the native architecture 
which is creeping, in a very debased con- 
dition, from Cadogan’s monstrosities farther 
west. 

The Village Hall at East Grinstead, which 
we illustrate—and which, at the moment, is 
lying devastated by fire—is an excellent 
sample of a kind of work John Brydon has 
done too little of. His practice has not been 
a “domestic” one; he has devoted himself 
more particularly to public buildings, the 
most pretentious of which is, perhaps, the 
Municipal Buildings and Technical Schools at 
Bath, which he gained in a limited competi- 
tion and which is still building. At Bath 
also, he is engaged upon the additions to the 
“ Spa,” and on the much vexed question of 
restoring the old Roman Baths. A lot of 
hubbub has been raised over the latter work, 
but it may safely be left in the hands of so 
careful a man as John Brydon to develop 
itself as his veneration for the Romans may 
dictate. You are privileged to see the draw- 
ings for the work, and the very elaborate set 
of water-colour sketches and photographs 
made to assist the architect. The bases of 
the piers, which for centuries have  sur- 
rounded the silent ‘pool,’ will be re- 
ligiously preserved; the collonade, which 
in a measure will be rebuilt, sprining from 
bases set back from the original columns 
which supported the old Roman work. 
~ When all this is completed, it will still leave 
John Brydon without a work which is 
thoroughly representative of his fine talent. 
London can do with a great deal more of his 
solid style, his fine planning and his splendid 
detail. No one has ever found John Brydon 
aught else but refined in his designs, free 
from the fashionable absurdities of much 
modern work, and intense in his convictions 
that what is good is best. Before your visit 
to Newman Street had ended, a few in- 
structive moments were devoted to the 
questions which were eating out the hearts of 
the fighting members of the Institute, but 
as Mr. Brydon is a prominent member of its 
Council, it would not be wise to detail the 
conclusions arrived at. 

The wind has sheered round to the 
nor’east, and the “crew” of your privateer has 
notified his desire to sling out while the 
tide serves. So much, therefore, for Mr. 
John Brydon, a man of much charm of work 
and mind, without sullenness, and without 
much that has caused many good men to 


fail. We are cast off from our moorings, 
and are heading, under a spanking breeze, for 
the Nore. We shall slew round off the 
coast-guard at Shoebury to send our MLS. to 
town, or thousands of readers in all parts of 
England will miss their “Men who Build,” 
on Tuesday morning. 


COTTON, CRAPE AND SILK 
PRINTING IN JAPAN. 


STRIKING feature in the Japanese 
A materials is the elaborateness of the 

designs which are printed on even the 
cheapest of stuffs, the boldness of the design, 
its originality, its variety, and the intri- 
cacies and fierceness of the tints and 
-olours, demonstrating at once that the 
result is not obtained from blocks and 
rollers. After silk damasks, crape is the 
favourite article affected by the Japs for 
dress. In this the weft is composed of 
threads which -have been forcibly twisted 
either to the left or the right. The cloth is 
woven with two shuttles, two or four shots 
being given with the left twisted thread 
from one shuttle, and the same number with 
the right twisted thread from the other 
shuttle. On the removal of the fabric from 
the loom it is placed in a bath and boiled for 
some hours with straw ashes, and then 
washed, when it will be found to have 
shrunken very much, especially in _ its 
breadth. It is then stretched and rolled on 
a wooden cylinder, and dried in the sun. 
When finished it has an uneven surface, which 
it will always retain. From the weaver the 
material passes to the printer, who works in 
sheds open on three sides, and has rows of 
long narrow boards on trestles. On these 
are strained the cottons or other fabrics to 
be dyed, and to the rafters above are hung 
the boards on which the stuffs partly printed 
are drying before the completion of the pro- 
cess. Severalmen and boys are employed, 
and their sole materials are stencil plates, 
paints and brushes, the methods being much 
the same, no matter how elaborate the design. 
A stencil plate made of stout water-proof 
paper is temporarily fixed by means of brads 
to the cloth and board beneath, and with 
a spatula of bamboo, a paste of rice, and other 
materials, is spread rapidly and evenly over 
the surface of the plate. The paste passes 
on to the cloth through the patterned spaces 
of the stencil plate, and thus covers the 
portions it is intended to leave white in 
the design. The plate is then removed and 
the rice paste 1s permitted to dry. The work- 
man then treats the entire piece of fabric in 
the same manner. A series of stencil plates 
are then used in succession, in order to draw 
in the outlines and put in the colours and 
shades of the design. Thus one plate will 
give the outlines of one half of the birds and 
flowers, the rest of the outlines being com- 
pleted by the next plate. With a third plate 
the brown tints of the birds’ wings are put 
in, with a fourth their beaks and claws, with 
a fifth any other colour of their plumage, 
with a sixth the pink shades of the plum 
blossoms, with a seventh the green leaves, 
and so on, the number of the stencil plates 
being only limited by the complication of the 
design and by the variety of the colours and 
tints in it. The colours are laid on moist 
with flat round brushes, rather stumpy. The 
depth, tone and shading of the colours de- 
pend on the taste and skill of the workman, 
and the designs, no matter how complicated, 
are executed in a very rapid manner, and 
soon the long strip of material is covered 
with birds, flowers, fans and other ornamen- 
tation, the base being left white. If it is de- 
sired to dye it blue, the parts which have 
been already printed are covered with a thin 
layer ofrice paste. When dry the entire surface 
ofthe material is brushed over with a paste of 
indigo and rice, or it is dipped into the indigo 


vat. The fabric is then steamed to fix the 
colours by the mordants with which they 
are mixed, and finally the rice paste is washed 
off, when the design of birds, fans, plum 
blossoms, flowers, and what else, on a blue 
ground will be found as clear and distinct as 
if just drawn with the brush, the simplest as 
well as the most elaborate designs going 
through precisely the same processes, and 
such a method permits of the greatest 
elaboration. Some very beautiful effects are 
obtained by painting, and often the material 
passes from the stencil printer to the painter, 
who, with a small brush, puts in tints or 
markings on wings, or feathers, or flowers, 
shading and combining colours with rare 
skill, and with an intuitive perception of 
the beautiful in tones. Many of the more 
artistic designs on silk crape, in which one 
may search in vain for the repeat pattern or 
diaper design, are painted entirely by hand. 
Touches of silk embroidering sometimes en- 
rich and give point to the dainty designs of the 
fichus and ovis worn by Japanese ladies. In 
all crape printing factories there is an artist 
employed who sketches in black and white 
the new designs for which stencil plates are 
to be cut. The artist squats on the ground, 
and with clear rapid strokes of the brush, 
with nothing before him, he draws design 
after design of birds, fruit, flowers, animals, 
and all else beside, in combinations ever 
new but ever old, and invariably pleasing 
and artistic. Silks and satins are printed 


in the same manner as cottons and 
crapes, and in some of the factories 
in which the best class of work is 


executed, the combination of stencil print- 
ing, painting, and embroidery produces 
triangles of textile art unmatched in the 
world for beauty and for skilful manipulation. 
Velvet is also printed so as to produce pic- 
torial effects, the pile being cut only just 
sufficiently to enhance the design. Some- 
times the results are extremely good, 
and these printed velvets are framed and 
hung up as pictures by Western buyers. 
Plain-coloured stuffs are so little employed in 
Japan that vat dyeing, save in the case of 
indigo, is very little practised, but to meet 
the wants of foreign visitors, crapes and 
silks are now more frequently dyed in plain 
colours than formerly, and, unfortunately, 
aniline dyes are gradually displacing the 
old vegetable dyes of the Japs. Indigo ob- 
tained from the Persicaria, purple from the 
store crop called Shzkon, green from the 
flowers of the Saphora Faponica, black from 
tannate of iron, and others from turmeric, 
Brazil wood, madder, safflowers, mulberry, 
pomegranate, and the peach tree are some 
of the sources whence the Japanese obtain 
their dyes. A favourite method of pattern 
dyeing is by knotting. Points of the crape 
are pinched up with forceps, and a thread 
is tightly wound round their base, the cloth, 
covered closely with these knots, either in 
rows or in some pattern, is dyed. When 
dry the thread is unwound and the cloth spread 
out, when it is found to be covered with 
irregular rings and dots. Coming to the 
wages, the ordinary workman in_ the 
printing and dyeing factories are paid from 5 
to 10 yen a month—which is from 4s. 3d. to 
8s. 6d. a week, inclusive of Sundays—for 
a day’s work of from 10 to 11 hours. The 
designers and artists have 75 sen, or 2s. 6d. a 
day. Apprentices are taken at ten years of 
age for five years, and are boarded and 
clothed, and are given a little pocket-money 
on the two holidays per month to which 
they are entitled where Sunday labour is 
enforced. It were well if Japanese cotton 
and crape prints were introduced into 
England, and as they can be sold at about 
the same)price as English hand block-printed 
goods, we should lke to see their use 
extended inthis country. For decorative pur- 
poses alone a great future would be theirs. 
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PLUMBING. 


R. PETER FYFE, Glasgow’s. Sani- 
M tary Inspector, has been lecturing 
the municipal magnates of his city 

on the future plumber work, referring to the 
responsible nature of the duties the practical 
plumber had to perform. He found, he said, 
that in greater Glasgow there were 239 
master plumbers, employing 1,151 journey- 
men and 239 apprentices. Of the masters, 
115 undertook steam and hot-water heating, 
124 confined themselves to plumbing pure 
and simple, and 200 were prepared to assist 
in the distribution of water in the city at a 
pressure of 1,000 lbs. to the square inch. All 
recognised the fact that since the plumber 
came to add the extraction of sewage from 
the home to his first duty of supplying pure 


obtaining heat and power in large cities’ 


predicting that in 1945 Glasgow would warm 
herself, cook her food, and drive her motors 
by very different methods than those em- 
ployed just now, and in these, he was con- 


_vinced, the future plumber should have a 


predominant share. In New York in 1882 
works were established to supply steam at a 
pressure of 80 lbs. per square inch to the 
citizens from central stations. Two main 
stations had been erected by the New York 


' Steam Company capable of supplying high- 


pressure steam up to 19,000 horse-power per 
hour. The main wrought-iron pipes from 
these stations extended through nearly eight 
miles of streets, yielding power to between 
500 and 600 steam-engines, but principally 
heat to public and private buildings. Fora 
continuous supply of one indicated horse- 
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steam for £14 12s, 6d. nightly, or per annum 
of 3,000 working hours for £4,387 ros. Out 
of this sum which might be obtained for the 
steam, what might be termed the pure loss 
was its equivalents in coal at 7s. a ton, which 
amounted to £1,213 12s. 6d. per annum, and 
the firemen’s wages, which of course were at 
present lost. The power of these furnaces, 
if utilised with suitable machinery, was 
capable of supplying 562 arc lamps of 2,000 
candle-power, which would light on the low- 
tension system 19 miles of streets. He con- 
sidered further that the Corporation were in 
quite an exceptionally good position for try- 
ing the power and usefulness of steam for 
heating and cooking in a few selected build- 
ings near to any of their works, either in 
tenements belonging to themselves, or by 
special arrangement in the property o 
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CENTRAL LIBRARY, CHELSEA—J. M. BRYDON, ARCHITECT. 


water, he jumped from being a tradesman 
yielding comfort and convenience into the 
position of a health protector or a health 
destroyer. He knew from experience in his 
official position that lives were yearly under- 
mined and cut off through inefficient work- 
manship in pipes and drains. They would 
therefore all agree with him that no indivi- 
dual should be entrusted with the conception 
and construction of work who could not give 
evidence of a full knowledge of its principles 
and practice. Therefore the necessity for a 
State-protected register of the men who were 
accounted fit to fulfil the law. Not till then 
would the modern plumber be regarded as 


the trusted friend of every household instead 
of its deadly and most troublesome foe. Mr. 


Fyfe afterwards spoke of the possibility of 
the introduction of more rational methods of 
power per hour a charge of about 3d. per 


-much cheaper. 


was technically known as “soft core.” 


hour was made, which tor a working period 
of 3,000 hours during the year amounted to 
£9 7s. 6d. Small users paid more, viz., 
£12 1os., and large users paid less, or £7 Ios. 
In Glasgow these charges would be greatly 
reduced, as both our fuel and our labour are 
Coming to the cost of heat- 
ing, he found the charge was about gs. 6d. 
for each 1,000 cubic feet of space heated 
during 182 days of the cold season at 24 
hours per day. He estimated that at two- 


thirds of this cost the same thing could be 


made to pay handsomely in Glasgow. In 
connection with our refuse despatch works, 


the cleansing committee consumed in the 


furnaces of the destructors 94 tons of what 
He 
had found by experiment that the committee 
were in this way parting with a commodity 


they might be able to sell in the form of 


private proprietors. Mr. Fyfe then pro 
ceeded to describe a system in operation in 
Paris for the transmission of compressed air 
from central stations, and showed its sanitary 
advantages as a motive power in factories, 
workshops and shops. 


Last week at the Wrexham County Court 
his Honour, Sir Horatio Lloyd, gave judgment in 
the case of the Ruabon Brick and Terra Cotta 
Company v. William Brown. The defendant is a 
builder at Chester, and the contractor for the 
erection of the new Fever Hospital at Rhyl. 
Among the materials ordered by him for the 
purpose of carrying out the contract from the 
plaintiff company, were a number of French grey 
enamel angle bricks, which the defendant main- 
tained were not made in accordance with his 
instructions, and hence he refused to pay for 
them.—His Honour gave judgment for the 
plaintiff company for the full amount claimed, 
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JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET. 
The Peasant Painter of Barbizon. 


By ArTHUR O’NEIL. 
Concluded from page 62. 


He is already suffering agonies, but never- 
theless he works and consecrates to us 
some of the finest of his masterpieces. Here 
is a characteristic letter in that sorry time: 
“The weather is dark and rainy, the sky cloudy 
and low, but you know I like it better than the 
sunlight. All is of a rich and melancholy 
colour which leaves my eyes quiet and my head 
calm. At Fontaineblau, I saw again Rosso and 
Primaticcio. They are strong fellows. They 
are of the decadence, it is true the fixings of 
their figures are often absurd and in doubtful 
taste, but what a strength of conception! And 
how strongly this rude bonhommie reminds one 
of a primitive age! It is as child-like as a 
fairy-tale, and as real as the bonhommie of old 
times. In their art there is a reminiscence of 
Launcelot and Amadis de Gaul, and the seed of 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Perrault. One could spend 
hours before those good-natured giants.’’ And to 
quote again, here is a passage from his counsel 
to his friend Sensier, which may be usefully 
recommended to the critics of to-day. Sensier 
has been commissioned to write a series of 
articles on the Salon of 1865. Millet writes to 
him in these terms, in congratulating him on 
his happy task: ‘‘It seems to me you might 
show—going back somewhat—that Art began 
to decline from the moment the Artist did not 
lean, directly and naively upon impressions 
made by nature; that cleverness naturally and 
rapidly took the place of nature, and decadence 
then began. Strength departs without constant 
relation with nature, and as example the fable 
of Antzus could be used, whose powers 
diminished when his foot did not touch the 
ground, and on the contrary took new vigour 
every time he could touch it. Show 
that, for the same reason—the abandoning of 
nature—art becomes more and more weakened. 
Give as many examples as possible. Once 
again, I am sorry we cannot talk it over. I 
send . . . some extracts, in which you can find 
some good quotations, or else take the substance 
of them—Montaigne, Palissy, Piccolpassi, and 
his translator, Claudius Popelyn. I will try to 
find others. I will ruminate upon it, and say 
as best I can what comes into my head. At the 
bottom it always comes to this: ‘A man must 
be touched himself in order to touch others, 
and all that is done from theory, however 
clever, can never attain this end, for it is im- 
possible that it should have the breath of 
lifes 

With one more extract I shall propose to 
begin to draw my friendly task to a close. 
What should be the dominant thought in 
all art creations? This is Millet’s view, written 
in February, 1873, to M. Camille Lemonnieo, 
a Belgian writer, who had early discovered the 
Barbizon painter’s transcendant merits :—‘‘I 
am very much flattered,’’ he says, ‘‘ by your 
letter, and thank you for making me acquainted 
with your work as art critic. The most envi- 
able reward of those who try to do their best, 
is to excite the sympathy of intelligent men. 
This is equivalent to saying that I am happy 
to have been the occasion of your expressing 
certain truths of art. Only, you say of me 
things, which I consider to be so desirable, 
that I dare not believe myself possessed of 
them. It is not that I would doubt your 
judgment, but I distrust myself. But let me 
put myself aside quickly, that I may say 
(without stumbling over my own toes) that I 


must give you great praise for considering - 


things from their fundamental side. It is the 
only true solid side. Many people, far from tak- 
ing this point of view, seem to think that art is 
only a sort of show of professional ability. 
You understand that the Artist must have a 
high and definite aim. Without it, how can he 
make efforts to reach a point of which he does 
not even suspect the existence? How can a 
dog pursue game which he cannot scent? It 
depends, therefore, upon his aim, and the way 
in which he has reached it, that an Artist is of 
interest.’’ Bear with me a moment more, if I 
trouble you with one only further testimony to 
the fervid heart, which has long since palpitated 
its last. It is the tribute of a Painter toa 
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Painter ; it is Fromeutin, who writes of Millet 
in the touching words, I am sure none here will 
consider of the nature of extravagant eulogy— 
“An original Painter of our own time, a 
lofty tone, a melancholy spirit, a good 
heart, a nature truly rustic, has said of 
the country and country people, of the 
severity, the melancholy, and the nobility 
of their work, things which no Dutchman 
would have ever dreamed of looking for. He 
said them in a language a little rude, and under 
forms where the thought has more clearness 
and vigour than the hand. We were deeply 
thankful for his tendencies; and in the French 
School of Painting, we saw in him the sensi- 
bilities of a Burns, less clever than the poet in 
making himself understood. After all, has he 
or has he not left beautiful pictures? Has his 
form, his language—I mean that exterior 
envelope without which the things of the mind 
cannot exist or last—has it the qualities to 
make him a beautiful painter, and to assume 
his future fame? He is a profound thinker 
compared with Paul Potter and de Croyp; he 
is a sympathetic dreamer compared with 
Terburg and Metsu; he has something incon- 
testably noble when we think of the trivialities 
of Steen, Ostade and Branwer. As aman, he 
puts them all to the blush; asa painter, is he 
their equal? ”’ 


{FACTS ABOUT LONDON. 


R. DAVID J. ROSS, the engineer to 

City Commissioners of Sewers, has 
reported on the works executed by. 

his department during 1894. He mentions 
that 127 dangerous structures were reported 
upon and dealt with. The frontages of a 
number of houses in various streets were set 
back with a view to widening the thorough- 
fares. The whole of the premises on the 
south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard, lying 
between Dean’s Court and Paul’s Chain, and 
extending back to Carter Lane, being about 
to be rebuilt, lines of frontage were arranged. 
Dean’s Court is to be widened from ro ft. 
to 22 ft. Plans were prepared showing the 
properties required to be taken in Upper 
and Lower Thames Streets, between St. 
Paul’s Station and Tower Hill, to make the 


thoroughfare 35 ft. and 40 ft. respec- 
tively. These were submitted to the 
London County Council, who agreed to 


contribute one-third of the net cost of the 
improvement at the west end of Upper 
Thames Street provided the Commission 
would undertake the portion of the proposed 
northern approach to the Tower Bridge 
within the City, towards the cost of which 
portion the County Council were prepared to 
contribute one-half. The question of making 
an improvement at the western end of 
Cheapside had also, with three alternative 
lines, been submitted to the County Council, 
but no result had yet been arrived at. The 
electric lighting of the City was continued 
throughout the year. There were now 483 
arc lamps in use. The total length of main 
thoroughfares lighted by arc lamps was about 
13 miles. The number of gas lamps discon- 
tinued was 1,338. No fewer than 1,116,000 
people and 92,000 vehicles entered the City 
daily, and 301,000 passed the entire day at 
work within the City—numbers which were 
not equalled, or even approached, by any 
other city in the world. The quantity of 
refuse removed had been 72,782 vanloads, or 
about 233 per day. All the rooms and shops 
at the artisan’s dwellings, Petticoat Square, 
had been let, and the artesian well furnished 
an ample and continuous supply of water. 


AT a meeting of the Doncaster Rural Coun- 
cil on Saturday, it was resolved to apply to the 
Local Government Board to sanction a loan of 
£3,000 for the purpose of constructing a new 
sewer at Wheatley. The Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the committze, accepted the offer of 
the Rev. T. C. Taylor to sell land for sewerage 
works at Thurnscoe. 
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TROLLOPE’S ‘‘BLACK LIST.”’ 


N the Court of Appeal on Wednesday, 
] judgment was given by Lord Halsbury 
‘and Lords Justices Lindley and A. L. 
Smith in the case of Trollope & Sons v. Lon- 
don Building Trades Federation and others. 
The defendants, J. Vernon and others, ap- 
pealed from an order of Mr. Justice Kekewich 
of February 8 last, by which he restrained 
them from circulating or issuing a docu- 
ment called ‘‘ Trollope’s Black List,” which 
was a list of workmen who it was alleged 
were working in contravention of the rules 
of the union. Messrs. Trollope & Sons are 
the well-known builders, and a_ suspicion 
arose in 1894 on the part of some of their 
workmen that they were not acting up to the 
spirit of an agreement come to in 1892 
between masters and men in the build- 
ing trade, by which the masters agreed 
not to treat it as a disqualification that 
men seeking employment were trade union- 
ists, and on the other hand the members 
of the trade union consented to work 
with men who were not members of the 
union. A letter was written by Vernon to 
Messrs. Trollope on October 24th last, calling 


their attention to the fact that for some time ~ 


complaints have reached the federation that 
at certain of the plaintiffs’ works union men 
had been refused work with the statement 
that only “ free-labour men’ would be 
engaged, and informing the plaintiffs 
that a deputation would wait upon them. 
The following day Mr. Trollope and Mr. 
Vernon had an interview, at which, it was 
alleged by the plaintiffs, Mr. Vernon de- 
manded the dismissal of two of the foremen, 
on the ground that they had made a difference 
between non-union and union men, and 
threatened to call the men out if his demand 
was not complied with. Mr. Vernon, on the 
other hand, denied the threat to call the men 
out, and that he required the dismissal of the 
two foremen. A strike, however, commenced 
on the 1st of November, when 175 men left 


the works, though a considerable number — 
The places of those who had left — 
were filled up, the works were picketed in ~ 


remained. 


the usual way, but the picketing not being 
successful, the pickets were withdrawn on 
January 14. A list was then prepared, called 
“Trollope’s Black List,” which contained the 
names of men who refused to comply with 
the regulations of their trade, and it was 
posted up in the offices of the different unions, 
Upon this plaintiffs moved before Mr. Justice 
Kekewich, who granted an injunction re- 
straining the publication of the list. Lord 
Halsbury, in giving judgment, said that 
though the defendants might have a right 
to inform the union of the conduct of work- 
men, the mode they had chosen to do it by 
was in excess of the requirements. The de- 
fendants, moreover, admitted that they did not 
propose to further publish the circulars, but 
declined to give any undertaking. For these 
reasons the Court would not interfere with 
the decision of Mr. Justice Kekewich. Lords 
Justices Lindley and Smith concurred, and 
the appeal was dismissed with costs. 


At the Port Sanitary and Hospitals Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Corporation there was 
read aletter from the Assistant Secretary, Local 
Government Board, with reference to the bor- 
rowing of £26,000 for extension of the City 
Hospital North, the consideration of which was 
postponed on the 31st January, 1895; also a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary, Local 
Government Board, enclosing sanction for bor- 
rowing of £26,000 for extension of this hospital ; 
and the committee has adopted a resolution 
that the Council be recommended to place the 
sum of £25,000 at the disposal of the Port Sani- 
tary and Hospitals Committee for the purpose 
of the extension of this hospital. 


Tue Church House has’received an anony; 
mous donation (from ‘‘ A. B.’’) of £1,000. 
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ELECTRICITY FROM WATER 
POWER. 


GREAT amount of public interest has 
been aroused in the North of Scot- 
land in connection with the formation 

of a British aluminium company to utilise 
the water power at the Falls of Foyers, on 
Loch Ness, which form one of the great 
attractions for tourists during the summer. 
It is proposed to bring the material .from 
Ireland to Foyers, and there manufacture 
the metal with electricity as the motive 
power. The works will give employment to 
100 men in a district where there is little or 
no population ; and the buildings, the com- 
pany state, will be of an ornamental character 
to harmonise with the beauty of the sur- 
roundings. Public feeling was somewhat 


“e 


allayed by an official statement, made at a 
meeting on Friday, to the effect that it is 
not proposed to do away with the falls, and 
that the flow of water will only be affected 
in very dry seasons. As tourists from all 
parts of the world visit the falls, the subject 
is one of national interest, and it is under- 
stood that the Secretary for Scotland has 
ordered an official report on the proposed 
operations of the company. 


THE unit used in measuring the strength of 
electric currents was first called “‘ an ampere ”’ 
by the French Electric Congress of 1881, the 
name being given to it in honour of Andre 
Marie Ampere, the French scientist, who eluci- 
dated the theory that the magnetism of the 
earth is the result of electric currents circula- 
ting around it from east to west. 


SAWDUST. 


It is proposed by the Town Council of 
Leicester to borrow £1,600 for a new police 
station at Aylestone, and the matter has been 
referred to the Watch and Free Libraries Com- 
mittees, to confer as to the desirability of pro- 
viding for a branch free library in connection 


with the building. The Wesleyans have pur- 


chased sites on the Belgrave Road, at Clarendon 
Park, and at New Evington for the chapels and 
halls which it is proposed to erect. 


In connection with the movement for the 
purchase of Carlyle’s house in Chelsea, with the 
object of making it a place open to visitors, and 
of preserving Carlyle memorials, the committee, 
of which Mr. Leslie Stephen is chairman, has 
issued an appeal to the public for subscriptions. 
The price of the house is £1,750. | A consider- 
able sum has already been subscribed. 
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WICK VICARAGE. 


Mr. George T. Sibbering, C.E., has prepared 
the estimates of capital expenditure required in 
the event of Parliament sanctioning the new 
works sought to be carried out under the powers 
contained in the Taff Vale Railway Bill of the 
present session. The total estimated expendi- 
ture is set down at £48,565, of which £46,090 
is required for the proposed extension of the 
sea-wall on the south side of the sea entrance to 
the Penarth Dock Basin. The balance of £2,475 
is for lengthening the bridge which carries the 
public road over the company’s main line at 
Gelliwastad. 


Tue plans for a new church at Ardlin, Loch 
Lomond, have been approved by the Dumbar- 
ton Presbytery, the cost being. estimated at 


£500. 

Ir has been estimated that it will require 
eighty-five men working every day until 1947 
to unearth the entire ruins of Pompeii, 


THE new chancel of Christ Church, Linth- 
waite, was on Saturday afternoon consecrated 
by the Bishop of Wakefield, and the church was 
re-opened after undergoing considerable altera- 
tions and improvements, which, together with 
the new chancel, have been carried out from 
designs and plans by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, 
of Durham. The cost of the addition and al- 
terations, including a new organ, is about £2,500, 
towards which £1,600 had been raised. 


THE Metropolitan Asylums Board has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. S. J. Jerrard & 
Sons, of 40, Loampit Vale, Lewisham, for 
fencing in with split-oak fencing, entrance 
gates, &c., the Park Hospital site, for the sum 
of £2,194; and the tender of Messrs. W. 
Johnson & Co., Limited, Wandsworth Common, 
for the erection of a boundary wall, with 
entrance gates, &c., around the Fountain 
Hospital site, at a cost of £2,770. 


ty 
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Mr. Aston WEBB, ARCHITECT. 


THE new Wesleyan Central Hall, which it is 
intended to build in Daniel Street, Ancoats, 
Manchester, will provide accommodation for 
1,000 children on the ground floor, and in a 
hall above this will be accommodation for 1,00e 
adults. The cost will not be less than £7,000, 
towards which over £4,000 has been promised. 


A VALUABLE collection of minerals, precious 
stones, and geological specimens has been be- 
queathed to the Derby Museum by the late Mr. 
J. A. Birds, of Bournemouth. 


Pans for a new market have been adopted 
by the Guildford Town Council, and will be 
submitted to the Local Government Board 
together with an application to borrow £8,000. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. F. T. 
Maltby, the Borough Surveyor. Provision is 
made for widening Woodbridge Road to 4o-ft., 
while an enclosed walk, 12 ft. wide, will run 
the whole length of the market. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers for the 
Artist and Worker. 


CHAPTER III. 
CoLuMNS (continued). 


S it is of the utmost importance that 
vertical architectural members should 
be truly perpendicular, it is highly 

necessary to secure this by having the bottom 
of the base turned perfectly flat and true in 
the lathe. Similar care should be taken by 
the builder that the York stone slab, or 
whatever else the column is bedded upon, 
should also be die true. The slightest devia- 
tion from the perpendicular will detract 
immensely from the column’s power of re- 
sistance. The top of the abacus, or flat 
member at the summit of the column, should 
also be turned perfectly level, to allow of a 
firm and solid bed for the member placed 
upon it. 

Cast iron stancheons, of sections otherwise 
than circular, are now frequently employed on 
ground floors in place of columns, that shown 
at Fig. 1. ante being a familiar example. In 
supplement to the table given in the pre- 
ceding chapter, from an American authority, 
I append the one below, which is also very 
reliable, abeit somewhat similar :— 
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Rule——Square the diameter, and number 
of superficial inches less 1 is the safe sustain- 
ing weight in tons at 6 feet high, less pro- 
portionately every 2 feet, as per table. 


Coming now to stancheons, in old fashioned | 


half-timbered buildings, round upright posts, 
formerly termed “puncheons” from the 
French word Pénicon, were frequently usud 
as supports in upper storeys. These are 
now generally superceded by cast-iron stan- 
cheons, or storey posts. These members are 
not generally cast circular in section, but 
either in the form of a cross as at A in 
Figure 6, or in the shape of what printers 
term a sans serif H,as at B in the same 
figure, which latter shape is also the form of 
the most usual girder section. Cast iron 
stancheons. should be carefully curved 
at the inner angles, as shown at the 
section a, Figure 6. 


This is necessary 


to ensure soundness in the casting, as 
if a sharp, re-entering angle were left 
here, the casting would probably have 
a crack or a flaw of a more or less serious 
nature. This is accounted for from the 
fact that, in cooling, the molten iron follows 
certain physical laws of crys- 
tallisation, which have been 
explained as follows by Mr. 
R. Mallet, F.R.S., among 
others :—‘It is a law of the 
molecular aggregation of 
crystalline solids, that when 
their particles consolidate 
under the influence of heat 
in motion, their crystals 
arrange and group them- 
selves with their principal 
axes in lines perpendicular to 
the cooling or heating sur- 
faces of the solid, that is, in 
the lines of direction of the 
heat wave in motion, which 
is the direction of least pres- 
sure without the mess. And 
this is true, whether in the 
case of heat passing from a 
previously fused solid in the 
act of cooling and crystallis- 
ing on consolidation, or of a 
solid, not having a crystal- 
line structure, but capable of 
assuming one upon its temperature being 
sufficiently raised by heat applied to its 
external surface, and so passing into it. Now 
cast iron is one of those crystallising bodies 
which, in consolidating, also obeys this law 
more or less perfectly, according to the con- 
ditions, so that generally it may be enunciated 
as a fact that in castings, the planes of 
crystallisation group themselves perpen- 
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dicularly to the surfaces of external contour, 
that is to say, in the direction in which the 
heat of the fluid cast iron has passed outwards 
from the body in cooling and solidifying. 
Because the crystals of cast iron are always 
small and are never well pronounced, these 
directions are seldom apparent to the eye, 
but they are none the less real. This 
development depends:—1, Upon the 
character of the cast iron 
itself, whether or not it 
contains a large quantity 
of chemically uncombined 
carbon (unsuspended gro- 
phite), which Karsten has 
shown to be the case with 
all cast irons ; a coarse, 
large-grained,  sub-crys- 
talline, dark and grophitic 
or shining spangled frac- 
ture, such irons form in 
castings of equal size the 
largest crystals, 2. Upon the size or mass 
of the castings, the largest casting pre- 
senting for any given variety of cast iron 
the largest and coarsest aggregation of 
crystals, but by no means the most regular 
arrangement of them, which depends chiefly 


Figure 8. 


upon—3, the rate at which the mass of cast- 
ing has been cooled, and the regularity with 
which heat has been carried off by con- 
duction from its surfaces to those of the 
mould, adjacent to them, and hence it is that 
of all castings in iron, those called “ chilled,” 


' that is to say, those in which fluid iron is 


cast into, a nearly cold and very thick mould 
of cast iron, whose high conducting power 
rapidly carries off the heat, presents the 
work complete, and perfect development of 
the crystalline structure perpendicular to the 
chilled surface of the casting. In such, the 
crystals are often found penetrating an inch 
and a-half or more into the substance of the 
metal, clear and well defined. 

At Figure7, A and B, are sections of a round 
and a square bar of the crystalline solids, as 
of cast iron, when the crystallisation is well 
developed. In the round bar, the crystals 
are all radiating from the centre; in the 
square bar, they are arranged perpendicu- 
larly to the four sides, and hence have four 
lines (in the diagonals of the square), in 
which the terminal planes of the crystals 
abut or interlock, and about which crystalli- 
sation is always confused and irregular. 

In Figure 7, A, a section is shown of a 
hollow cylinder by the dotted lines, in which, 
as in the case of the bar, the arrangement of 
the crystals is always toward the centre or 
axis of the cylinder. This figure applies 
to every cast iron cylinder, whether water 
pipe, cannon, mortar, or such like. 

Figure 7, D, represents a portion of the 
lower or closed end of the cylinder of the 
hydraulic press, as first made for the purpose 
of raising the tubes of the Britannia Bridge, 
and which broke in the attempt, the cylinder 
being fractured out from the sides in the 
form of a flat frustrum of a cone, at the 
white lines shown under the severe water 
pressure to which it was exposed, that is 
to say, the fracture took place all round, 
along the plane of junction of the con- 
terminous crystal-formed perpendicular to 
the external and internal surfaces of the 
bottom and of the sides of the cylinder, 
proving such planes of junction were planes 
of weakness.” 

I make no apology for giving Mr. Mallet’s 
explanation in full, as no better master on 
this branch of the subject could be followed. 
It is for the reason above given that the 
internal angles of stancheons should be care- 
fully rounded off as at Sections A and B in 
Figure 6, by placing a fillet along them. 
Stancheons require a flange at top and bottom 
as shown at Fig. 4 (ante), and the spread or 
dimensions of these should be sufficiently 
great to enable the stancheon to be secured 
and stably fixed. The areas of these flanges 
depend upon the load which the stancheons 
support and the material upon which they 
are fixed. If the end of the lower flange be 
not fairly level when it comes from the 
foundry, it should be turned in the lathe as 
was mentioned with regard to columns. 

Stancheons are very generally fixed in a 
York stone base. They should be well 
bedded, and care be taken that they are safe 
from any ill effects caused by unequal settle- 
ment, or subsidence of foundations in lower 
storeys. Inorder to strengthen thestancheon, 
a feather or web is usually cast on the angles 
at intervals of from three to four feet. 

Circumstances of location, &c., will vary 
details, but the preceding embraces generally 
the field of columns, and stancheons will be 
concluded in my next chapter. 


A VERY valuable discovery of old coins has just 
been made near Reni, a rising Russian town on 
the Pruth, a tributary of the Danube. These 
coins, which are in an excellent state of 
preservation, are of gold, number 512, and 
belong to the time of Philip of Macedonia, the 
father of Alexander the Great. They have been 
taken possession of hy the police, and will be 
sent to St. Petersburg. is 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any noyelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BuILpERs’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention. 


Sewer-Pipe Joints.—Messrs. J. & M. 
Craig, of Kilmarnock, are bringing out a new 
pipe, the rights of which they have purchased 
from the patentee, Mr. T. Fitzgerald. A most 
satisfactory test has lately taken place in 
Dublin in the premises of Messrs. Monsell, 
Mitchell & Co., 67 to 73, Townsend Street. 
The method of joining sewer-pipes exemplified 
in the new invention has been devised to over- 
come defects in the old system, which resulted 
not only in considerable trouble and expense to 
builders, but in many cases involved imperfect 
drainage and consequent liability on the part of 
householders to typhoid fever and _ other 
dangerous maladies. Messrs. Craig & Co., 
Kilmarnock, who are now manufacturing pipes 
with the new joints, have appointed Messrs. 
Monsell, Mitchell & Co., their sole agents for 
them in Dublin. The new joints, by an 
ingenious arrangement, insure in the connected 
pipes that perfect uniformity of bore which is 
essential for proper drainage, and the efforts to 
obtain which have hitherto invariably given 
such trouble to engineers, contractors and 
others. In addition to this they save a con- 
siderable amount of labour, enable the fitting of 
“gaskin”’ to be dispensed with, and require 
less than half the amount of cement that is 
necessary to join pipes in the ordinary way. 
Mr. D. Baird applied a hydraulic pressure of 
- 100 lbs. to the square inch to the joints without 
discovering the slightest sign of leakage, and 
several architects, engineers and contractors 
examined the joints, and expressed themselves 
as being pleased beyond all expectations. 


Electric Lighting.—The fine new printing 
works of the Geraldine Press, Limited, 21, 
Whitefriar Street, Fleet Street, E.C., and also 
the block of offices belonging to Answers, 
Limited, 24, Tudor Street, E.C., formerly 
lighted by gas, are now lighted throughout by 
electricity. Mr. E R.Dolby,Assoc.M.Inst.C,E., 
of 8, Princes Street, Westminster, acted 
as consulting engineer for the proprietors. The 
current is produced in the basement of the 
works of the Geraldine Press, Limited, by a 
compound-wound direct-current dynamo, built 
by Messrs. Crompton & Co., and driven direct 
by an engine made by Messrs. Belliss & Co,, 


of Birmingham. About 190 lamps have 
been installed in the works, and about 
eighty lamps in Tudor Street, and the 


lighting of both premises is controlled from one 
switchboard fixed close to the dynamo, The 
large Hoe machine used for printing Answers, 
and also the Marinoni machines used for 
printing the large number of other papers 
published at the same offices are lighted up 
internally by incandescent lamps, which much 
facilitate work. The wiring of the buildings 
was carried out by the Electrical and General 
Engineering Co., of 86, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., under the supervision of the consulting 
engineer. 


Oates & Green, of Halifax.—This firm 
send us their illustrated catalogue, for the cur- 
rent month, of their sanitary specialities, 
builders’ requisites, refractory materials—fire, 
pot and setting clays, fire bricks and covers— 
and farm and stable fittings, which latter call 
for special attention. The illustrations are 


splendidly and accurately drawn, and are just 
what catalogue illustrations should be. Messrs. 
Oates & Green have a long-standing reputation 
for turning out good work, and their prices, as 
stated in their catalogue, are quite reasonable. 


Cooper’s Suction Pump.—Mr. A. P. 
Cooper called at this office to elicit our interest 
in his suction pump, which “ forces" stopped 
up drains, sinks, and water closets, by drawing 
out the obstruction instead of forcing it through. 
For instance, the inventor produced a rusty 
french nail about 7 inches in length, which he 
had drawn out ofa lavatory waste. After per- 
forming on the floor cloth in our reception room, 
and succeeding in damaging it to a value of 
half-a-crown, he invited us to see his pump in 
action on our own lavatory arrangements, but 
we declared ourselves perfectly satisfied with 
the pump, which is very reasonable in cost. 


Lift Brakes.—It ought to be widely known 
that Messrs. Easton, Anderson & Co., Limited, 
of London and Erith, sell a safety attachment 
that prevents any make of elevator from 
‘running away’’ with itself, from any untoward 
accident to the pipes or chains. 


Whitfield & Co.—Messrs. Whitfield, of 
Birmingham and London, send us their illus- 
trated and priced catalogues of safes, strong 
room doors, and other contrivances to defeat 
the ravages of fire and the burglar. The best 
we can say of this well-known firm is that we 
have ourselves placed two orders with them. 
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Tue Office of Works has included in its 
estimates a sum of {1,000 for the partial 
renewing of the heating apparatus in the palm 
house, Kew Gardens. The total length of hot- 
water pipes in the palm house has been 
estimated at 22,600 feet, or about 44 miles. 
Notwithstanding, it has always been difficult to 


maintain a satisfactory temperature in the north: 


wing during winter. 
Ir is proposed to enlarge St. Michael's 


Church, Boldmere, Sutton, at a cost of £25,000. 


THE GLASGOW THEATRE FIRE. 


THEATRE fires have been numerous of late, 
and now the Glasgow Theatre Royal—one of 
Mr, Phipps’ buildings—is in ruins. Fifteen 
years ago it was erected on the site of an- 
other theatre burnt down, The recent fire 
has resulted in the complete destruction of 
the auditorium and stage, and practical con- 
structors will be interested to note the pre- 
sent state of the concrete floors in. the 


THE CORRIDOR, 


corridors; these, constrcuted without iron 
joists, came down in large sections when 
anything fell upon them. The fire brigade 
complain of this startling unreliability, while 
the iron columns supporting the tiers held 
out very well; even the masonry which 
was not as much injured as might have been 
expected. The building is to be re-erected 
at once, Mr. Phipps again holding the com- 
mission. 


Tue Links and Parks Committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council has agreed to recommend that 
the erection of a bathing station at the beach 
be immediately proceeded with, and that the 
plans of the pavilion submitted by Mr. Rust, 
city architect, beadopted. The estimated cost 
is £3,000 


Mr. LittLEwoop, of Sheffield, has recently 
contributed £3,000 towards the erection of new 
school premises in connection with Scotland 
Street Chapel in that town. 


Mr. GEorGE Har ey, of Liverpool, is stated 
to have invented a method of manufacturing 
malleable iron without the process of annealing. 
The results obtained are surprising. Some 
Bessemer rails manufactured by this process 
were tested and found to be without a flaw. 


AN application has been made to the Local 
Government Board by the Leeds Corporation 
for sanction to borrow an additional £100,000 
for the purposes of the Town Hall, recreation 
grounds, and police stations. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the trustees of the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, Dispensary, and 
Lunatic Hospital or Asylum, has been held for 
the purpose of considering the desirability of 
enlarging the Manchester Royal Infirmary. 


A NEw infirmary is about to be erected at 
Paisley at a cost of between £60,000 and £70,000. 
‘The plans have been prepared by Mr.T.Graham, 
Abercrombie. 


A pLotT of waste land in Thurlow Street, 
Liverpool, the property of the Insanitary 
Property Committee, is to be acquired by the 
Parks, Gardens and Improvement Committee 
of the Council, and converted into pleasure 
grounds, at a cost of £550. 


At the annual meeting of the subscribers to 
Paisley Infirmary, it was stated that a sum of 
between £50,000 and £60,000 had been sub- 
scribed for the new Infirmary buildings. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on. 


matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


THE VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 
To the Editor of “ THe BurLpERs’ JOURNAL.” 


The Briars, Selhurst, 
March 8, 1895. 

Srr,—A letter appeared in your issue of 
February 26 repeating the old suggestion 
that sewers should be ventilated by towers, 
with the implied addition of furnaces. 

I think the following remarks may_ be 
interesting to the writer of that letter and to 
many of your readers. 

They show, I think, once for all, the im- 
practicability of ventilating ordinary town 
sewers by means of furnaces. 

A furnace ventilating any large district 
would require to produce the movement of 
a very large volume of air, and to keep up a 
velocity sufficient to ventilate all the branch 
sewers, and the drag would consequently be 
so great through the main that it would 
force any house drain traps or water traps 
we could form, before it would influence the 
remote branches. 

Supposing that the system of sewers con- 
sisted of tubes open at their extreme ends 
only,—instead of being more like flutes, as 
they really are, having openings in their 
sides,—that the whole of the air extracted 
was drawn from the sewers, that all the in- 
termediate channels could be stopped, and 
that the foul air could be directed from the 
most remote ends of each of the sewers and 
distributed over those sewers with the most 
perfect theoretical accuracy, so as to have a 
uniform current passing through each of the 
sewers towards the tower, still the effect 
upon those would be zz/,; proved as follows : 

Let the total area of say 64 miles of sewers 
connected with the tower equal 713 ft., and 
let the total area of the main sewer be say 8 ft., 
—that is, about the goth part of 713,—and 
suppose the air to be passing through this 8ft. 
area at the rate of 542 ft. per minute, which 
may be called an average velocity ; then if 
this be divided over the whole district, the 
velocity in all the sewers would be 6 ft. per 
minute, or I-15th of a mile per hour. But 
air currents of velocities of 100 ft. per minute 
and upwards have been proved to exist in 
sewers from other causes, and 6 ft. per minute 
is practically stagnation and not ventilation. 

While it is comparatively easy to conduct 
currents of air through the continuous gal- 
leries of a mine having but one or two inlets 
and a like number of outlets, and a pretty 
uniform sectional area, such a system cannot 
be applied to sewers. The areas of the 
branch sewers discharging into any one main 
sewer are, probably, much more than a hun- 
dred times its capacity; therefore, even 
supposing it were possible that they could all 
be hermetically sealed at all points, excepting 
the ends, a velocity of current equal to 100 
miles an hour (which is next to impossible) 
would have to be obtained in order to secure 
a current of one mile per hour in each of the 
branch sewers. But it is not possible to 
obtain such a condition of things, and this 
difficulty lies at the root of all proposed 
modes of sewer ventilation, by extracting the 
foul gases by furnaces, fans, or such other 
appliances. 

It should be added that friction would 
decrease the quantities of air mentioned 
above, to a very appreciable extent. 

main “outfall sewer,’ without inter- 
mediate connections, may be,and sometimes is, 
ventilated by means of a furnace. But 
whether this may be called an economical 


method, seems more than doubtful, the cost 
of the fuel consumed being enormous. 

The late Sir J. W. Bazalgette, C.B., in his 
report on this subject, addressed to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in 1866, 
estimating the iprime cost of .230 furnaces, 
chimneys, &c., for the London sewers, to be 
nearly half a million of money, to which 
would have to be added about £201,480 per 
annum for coke, without pricing labour or 
other incidental expenses. I am indebted to 
the late Sir J. W. Bazalgette, for many of the 
facts stated above.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Cuas. E. Grirron, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


SAWDUST. 


TueE Lincoln City Council, on Tuesday night, 
decided after an animated discussion, to con- 
struct public baths, including two swimming 
baths, on the site on Brayford Wharf, recently 
purchased of Councillor Pacy, and to abandon 
the idea of forming a new road on the site, 
with one swimming bath. 


Tue tender of Messrs. Parker & Sharp, 
York, at £1,299, for carrying out the proposed 
sewerage scheme has been accepted. 


WITH a view to induce the construction of 
better style of shops and fronts in England, the 
directors of the Confectioners’ and Bakers’ 
Annual Exhibition, which is held at the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, have decided to 
give £220 in prizes for specimen shops to be 
fitted at the hall during the next exhibition, 
from September 21st to 28th. 


A watTcu has been invented which measures 
distance by sound. The inventor, a French 
officer named Thouvenin, has called the instru- 
ment a phonotelemeter. To operate it, a little 
button is pressed at the instant of the flash and 
again at the sound. In the meantime a needle 
traverses a dial, registering time to the one- 
tenth part of a second. The rest is a mere 
matter of calculation, 


SIR CHRISTOPHER Hawkins has presented 
the freehold of a site for the erection of a 
Board School at Mellador, in Devonshire. The 
site has been approved by the Education De- 
partment. 


TueE Liverpool School Board has finally 
adopted revised plans, prepared by Mr. C. E. 
Deacon, for the erection of new offices for the 
Board on a site between St. Thomas Street and 


| Cumberland Street. 


LorpD PENRHYN has instructed Mr. Young» 
his chief agent, to add a day’s pay to the 
wages of the 3,000 quarrymen in his employ- 
ment at Penrhyn Slate Quarries, as an indication 
of his sympathy with them. Thisis the more 
remarkable because, unlike most other Welsh 
slate quarries, Lord Penrhyn’s men have lost 
only five (days’ work during the past eight 
weeks of frost. 


A STOCKHOLM correspondent states that of the 
two companions whom Herr Andrée intends to 
take with him on his proposed balloon expedi- 
tion to the Pole, one is now decided upon. It 
is Dr. Nils Ekhohn, meteorologist at the 
Meteorological Institute in Stockholm, who is 
a first-class expert in the meteorology of the 
Polar regions. He was the chief of the great 
physicometeorological expedition which passed 
the winter in Spitzbergen 1882-3, of which Herr- 
Andrée also was a member, and in the scientific 
world he is known as one of the first meteoro- 
logists in Europe. Who is going to be the 
third member is not yet settled, but Herr 
Andrée has received so many offers from all 
sorts and conditions of men who want to go 
with him that he could fill, not only the gondola, 
but the whole balloon. 


Tue Board of Trade have approved of the 
Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway, which 
will probably be opened on Monday. The line 
has taken 14 years to construct at a cost of 
£900,000. 


A Cairo telegram states that, at a Council 
of Ministers, under the presidency of the 
Khedive, it was decided to continue the 
railway from Keneh to Assouan. The con- 
cession for the construction of the line has 
been accorded, as before, to the Verschauer and 


] 


Seiarez group. The line will be 180 miles long, 
and it is to be finished in twenty-seven months. 


~The Government guarantees the concessionairves 


4 per cent. annually. The new railway will be 
of great importance strategically and com- 
mercially, and will also afford special facilities 
for tourists. 


THE Harbour Board of Aberdeen has resolved 
to proceed with the extension of the shed on 
Provost Jamieson’s Quay, and afterwards to 
widen Trinity and Regent Quays, and erect 
new sheds there, as recommended by Mr. 
Wake, C.E., Sunderland. After this work is 
completed a new steel swing bridge, with a 
double line of rails, will be constructed in place 
of the present Regent Bridge. The work will 
be carried out by instalments, and the total 
cost will be between £40,000 and £50,000. The 
Town Council have decided to construct an 
underground lavatory in Castle street, at a cost 
of £1,600, and to erect a urinal on the west 
side of Holburn street, at a cost of £95, and 


one at the south side of Victoria Bridge, at a 


cost of £160. The city chamberlain has been 
authorised to communicate with the Harbour 
Commissioners so as to ascertain the terms 
upon which they would feu the piece of ground 
adjoining the police stables at Poynernook 
road. The ground measures 1,497 square yards, 
and will be feued in view of an extension of the 
stables. It is proposed to put the lavatory in 
Maberley street into proper condition. 


EXTENSIVE improvements have just been 
completed on the estate of Nenthorn, on the 
border-line of Roxburghshire and Berwickshire. 
A new mansion-house has been built (the 
architects being Messrs. Beattie and Sons, 
Edinburgh), and electric lighting and a new 
water supply have been introduced. 


AN inquiry under the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890, has been held at the 
Council House, Birmingham, into the seheme 
of the Corporation for dealing with insanitary 
property in Milk Street and Little Ann Street. 
The area of the site is 4,030 square yards, and 
it is estimated that it will cost the Corporation 
£5,500 to acquire the property, while the value 
of the land, when the buildings have been 
pulled down, is put at £3,350. The Corpora- 
tion do not propose to take any steps to secure 
the erection of workmen’s dwellings in the 
place of those pulled down, as there is believed 
to be no lack of houses in the neighbourhood. 


A PARTNERSHIP has been entered into between 
Mr. George Highton, F.R.I.B.A., diocesan sur- 
veyor of Bedford, and Mr. Arthur Ardron, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 39, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
The united practices will be carried on at 39, 
Victoria Street, Westminster., as Highton 
& Ardron, with a branch office at 5, The Cres- 
cent, Bedford. 


Messrs. DonaLp & SIME having resigned 
their respective appointments as consulting 
engineer and works manager of Robert Boyle 
& Son, Limited, with whom they have been for 
over eleven and twelve years respectively, have 
commenced business as ventilating, heating and 
sanitary engineers. 


Some stained-glass windows have just been 
placed at the east end of Cononley Church. 
The principal subject is the Ascension of Our 
Lord, and the work has been executed, in the 
style of the 14th century, by Messrs. Powell 
Bros., of Park square, Leeds. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

ALRESFORD.—For the erection of stable buildings at 
Langtons, Alresford, Hants, for Colonel H. Stratton Bates. 
Messrs. J. Colson and Son, FF.R.I.B.A., architects, Win- 
chester :— 


Franklin, Portswood i 


; Sie (1; 700270) D 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Limited, 


Bristol 4444 Ree si 1,588 0 oO 
Humphreys, Winchester 1,490 0 0 
Fielder and Son, Winchester 1,380.0 0 
Hutchings. Winchester 1,305.20 +O 
Green, Droxford ae esd 1,356 0 oO 
Eddolls, Alresford 1,339 0 O 
Barnard Bros., Alresford 1,199 0 O 
Hedges, Bishopstoke 1,012 0 0 
Grace, Winchester 970.0 0 
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-2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
BS RIC ES SS tio nre se auces 
LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fietton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding.on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 
_ Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES & CO,,tes,S#FMELD. London, 21, bishopgate 8, Witou, Ec 
elegraphic vesses—‘ ECLIPSE,” SHEFFIELD, ‘‘ MELLOweEs,’’ LONDON, 


LOTT RIUET: 
MARTIAN 


wi ; 
se 


GN pds 
j0leD 


ban Ne Ae 


Bancor.—For Baptist Chapel at Glanadda, Bangor. Mr. Havirax,—F or building Vicarage, Saville Park Road, in 
R, Glynne Davies, architect, 220, High street, Bangor :— connection with St, Jude's. Messrs. Horsefall and Williams, 
SC MAPaT House: ScuGockGom &e. architects, George street, Halifax, 
, » KC, (Accepted Tenders.) 
Jones, H., and O. Owens, Bryn Naylor, E., Gladstone-road, mason, 
Tirion, Llanberis = “te Li,010"0, 0 Holstead, A. & Son, West Parade, joiner. 
Griffiths, J., and O, Edwards, Tan-y- Boocock, T., George-street, plumber, 

Maes, Port Dinorwic a 1,593 0 0 Blackburn & Davenport, Hyde Park-road, slater and plasterer. 
ones, W., Bangor... ee See 30 > . “14: ; 
Ronee cm Bethel road, Carnarvon pie Ps - HEREFoRD.—F a Seni ale and fin ree con 

Williams, R. and J., Upper Bangor 1,430 0. 0 ae ae ats an ae ee igi g eR aS . Yr 

Willi: s W. W. Kobinson, 10, King-street, Hereford, architect :— 

Pr iy PAM ak Rae Beavan and Hodges sv dinagg 0 0 

Owen, D., Glyn Garth Post Oftice, woul Se riety i 2 my Pied . 3 
Menai rag tease ae 1,088 0 o uy ATivee Deretards : 

a HAPEL AND SCHOOLROOM, Lonpon.—For the erection of fencing, entrance gates, 
Williams, BE. w. ote 28 iss 1,195 9 O walls, &c., Park Hospital Estate, Hither Green, Lewisnam 
Jones and Williams .,. oa Bh 1,090 0 O for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr. Edwin T. Hall, 
Owen, D. (accepted) ere a 924.0 0 architect, 57, Moorgate street, E.C.:— 

3 Mills... at an ; £3,950 0 0 

CAMBERLEY.—For house at Camberley, Surrey. Mr, A. E, Wall and Co. ... Reg eae oe 2,487 O59, 
Sidford, M.S.A., architect, Wokingham and Bracknell :— Adams “aS i ps We ae AIO 8 OO 
Murrell, G., Blackwater ©... we 6 806="°0 vO: Cooke ANd Son ssesesess nh Be BIG di ae 
Spear and King, Crowthorne 5 839 0 0 Foster and Dicksee oe ass oye 2,200 0 O 

ay, W. J., Bracknell me ei 764 0 0 Jerrard and Sons, Lewisham (accepted) 2,194 0 0 

Seward, J. B., Wokingham .., see =r FOO! 0; -O Lonpon.—F or new warehouse in Great Prescot street, E. 
Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect :— 
_ DartmMourH.—For surface drainage works for the Corpora- eat, and Son | = 2% fa 42,125 Sees 
tion, Mr. T. O, Veale, Borough Surveyor. Quantities by Wane R.& E, nih oe ok 18 Tile 
Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— eran aed PE LE ig es ie 
Sanders, W. H., and Son, Bourne- Scott, S.J... yes Sy ape EUR 
mouth i Bt = Jf 1,812 0. 0 Gladding, W. (accepted) ... ore 1,720 0 0 
Shaddock, W. C., Plymouth ass 1,793 0 0 MIDDLESBROUGH.—For additions to Denmark street Board 
ciated Je ee pices aie a 1,620 0 o school :— 

haddock, T., Plymouth ... ae 1,542 0 O Bastiman Bros, (accepted) ............ G22 =O 
Whetham, J. T., Weymouth rr 1,537 0 O f % ee mas 
Pillar, R.C., Dartmouth ... es 1,510 0 oO PARSON'S GREEN.—For alterations to ‘‘ White Horse” 
Ambrose and Welsh, Bath ... “eh 1,474 0 0 public-house, Parson’s Green, for Messrs. James and Son. 
Pike, E., Torquay... ae a 1,440 0 0 Messrs. Crickmay and Sons, architects. Quantities by 
Bridgman, M., Paignton... .... 1,207 10 0 Raven and Crickmay :— 

Brenton, W., Torquay ti a 1,249 0 O eh de and Brand... tee mi 1h 2,88L> 00 
awrence, E.,and Sons _... he 2,230 0 O 
East Cowrs.—For completion of well in brickwork and eee eee Bees oe ect at 
cast-iron cylinders, and for building an engine house, for the Anie 1 % x a on re seer Sno 
East Cowes Urban District Council. Messrs, Lemon and Coma tee J a hy! che rice GREY 
Blizzard, Engineers, Castle lane, Southampton ;— Patrick and Soné ay i ae fe Ae 
Brown, W., and Son, Tottenham ... £1,550 15 0 Minter. F.G West Petar (ac 4 996 Alea 
Tilley and Sons, Walbrook 1438 8 0 1. G., Westminster(accepted) 1,900 
Bull, Northam, Southampton. : 947 9 0 Rype.—F or pulling down and erecting new public-house 
Playfair and Toole, Piaam 4 ot 942 0 O at Ryde, for Mr. Edward Sweetman. Mr. John L. Barton, 
ccepte 


architect and surveyor, Ryde :— 
Langdon, Gasket at AS . 41,512 
Gorinc.—For repairs, Coombe End, for Mr. J. Foster, James, E, oo nee ane oe 1,49 
Coombe Park. Mr. J. S, Dodd, architect, Reading :— Whitewood, J... " ore ane 1,300 
Goodall... ie % ae £531 13-5 Barton, J., Ryde (accepted) ... Bes 1,256 


ooo°o 
ooo°o 


o> 


Sons :— 

Baker and Hainsworth fe see | 53475 PSO 
Kimberley Ee Ae nat FT 4,139 0 O 
Rayner ... sos aoe ose eas 4,100 0 O 
Stewart ... az Ge aan wan 4,091 0 O 
West . ... We oe Bh ae 4,047, 0.0 
Davis and Leaney ..,. eae see 4,035 0 90 
Badcock and Maxey ... ae eS 4,010 0 0 
Brown, T. ee Bae Ae =f 3,975 6 9 
Orfleur ... Pe a ee Aa 3,855 0 O 
White and Son 625 a wes 3,845 0 oO 
Girling and Coe Pe wee ie 3,798 0 90 
Bérry iss bre ae Se wis 3710 L280 
Norden ... fe AA ae wig 3,749 9 O 
Brown, J. Bs in nat ase 3,019 0 O 
Gozzett wee tee es tee 3,459 9 0 

sgCarter sis an oh nee 3,389 0 0 


SLEAFORD.—For sinking well, constructing brick tower, 
supply and fixing cast-iron reservoir, gas-engine and puinps, 
providing and laying about 3,100 yards of 4-inch, 3-inch and 
2-inch cast-iron pipes, together with service valves, &c,. 
required in the construction of Waterworks in the Parish of 
Heckington, for the Sleaford Rural District Council. Mr. 
Jesse Clare, surveyor :— 


Hipwell, S.~_ ... =f om son ~ 4 2P7OO ALO (0 
Freeman, W. S, ae sie ee 1,700 0 0 
Botterml WwW. Jo. > a. ri ot 1,650 0 Oo 
Vickers, J. H. ... ae =P Tis 1,618 0 oO 
Price; J. Hs sen ad 7om ie 1,595 0.0 
Roberts, H. ... BA a ix 1,590 0.0 
Tilley, T., and Sons ... ee oe 1,518 13 0 
Pattinson, S. F. =° vs te 1,420 0 0 
Shardlow,-H. ... che sau a8 1,390 0 © 
Pickthall, J., and Son 336 wi 1,370 0.0 

ome) 


Wilktiams, G. H., Sleaford ... ate 1,330 


SOUTHAMPTON.—F or construction of a pile foundation and 
other works for the Mount Pleasant School Board, Bevois 
Valley, Southampton, for the School Board. Mr. John H. 
Blizard, architect, Lansdown House, Castle lane, South- 
ampton :— 


Stevens and Co., Northam .., see FH 7,900 Ome 
Daysh, Northam “ ye +e 6,980 0 o 
Payne, A., Southampton... ve 6,972 0 oO 
Playfair and Toole, Northam ae 6,847. 0 oO 
Honeychurch and Co., Bevois Town 6,755 8 o 
Crook and Batten, Bevois Town ... 6,697 7.0 
Roe and Grace, Southampton oat 6,660 0 o 
Osman, J., Four Posts-hill ... se 6,584 0 O 
Bull, H. W., Northam tee ots 6,484 °0 0 
Dyer and Son, Beyois-hill (accepted) 6,400 0 0 
Architect's estimate ied tie 6,896 0 o 
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FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL 4. 


The Consultative Council, consisting of gentlemen of high repute in the Professional and Manufacturing World, -are 
taking special interest in this Exhibition, for the purpose of securing the greater development of Trade in connection with - 


the Building Industries. 


BANISTER 


J. PaRNELL ALLEN, P.A.S.1., Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

CHAS. SR ESAS aE RAB AS 

ERNEST BENEDICT, C.E., (The Indian Engineer). 

T. BLASHILL, F-.R.I-B. fee Architect to the 
London County Council. 

T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, F.R.1.B.A., 

F. R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A. 

Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.I.B:A. 

Cuas. Lynam, F.R.1.B.A. 

J. Douciass Matuews, F.R.1.B.A., EF Sets 

Epmunp A: PontiFEex, M.Inst.C.E., Master of 
the Armourers’ and Braziers’ Company. 

Joun E. Sears, F.R.1.B.A. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL. 


E. J. Kipsrewaite, A,S.A. (Editor of THE 
Buitpinc News). 

GILBERT Woop, F.R.G.S. (The Architect). 

Joun Mortem Burr (John Molem & Co.), 
Master of the Loriners’ Company. 

H. H. Bartvett (Perry & Co.),Past President 
Institute of Builders. 

T. FREEMAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., Warden Ship- 
wrights’ Company. 

LAZzENBY LiBEeRtTY (Liberty & Co.), 
of Glass Sellers’ Company. 

| Txos, Minton, J.P. (Mintons, Limited). 

H: GREVILLE Montcomery (The British Clay- 
worker and Potter). 


Master 


uiemncceae J.P., D.L., F.R.I.B.A., Chairman. 


PEARSE Morrison, Master of Blacksmiths’ 
Company. 

W. NisBet Brair, C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, St. Pancras, 

LEwis ANGELL, C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, West Ham. 

ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, 
Manchester: 

F. Bennet? SmiTH, F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 

FREDK. T. PILKINGTON, 

LATHAM A. WITHALL, F.R.I.B.A., F.S. L 

T.  LockE  WorTHINGTON, ARL B.A., 
Assoc.San.Inst. 


F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., 


T. FREEMAN, Hon, Seen 


Ful Particulars on Application to THE MANAGER, 222, STRAND, LONDON. W.C, ae ees. 


Telegrams—‘‘ BaTIMENT, LONDON.” 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO,, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W 


SwaANSEA.—For the erection of warehouse, at “ Prince of 
Wales” Dock, for the Harbour Trustees. Mr. A. O. Schenk, 
engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea :— 

Jones, D. C., and Co, ... 475321 0:0 
Wilson, 4° a 7,000 0 O 
Lauton, J. H. 6,980 0 oOo 
Dixon Bros. 6,903 0 0 
Lissaman, W. ... ri sie ste 6,945 Il 3 
Jenkins, David rr ie ey 6,703 5. 0 
Pape byekie tee ae 6,657 14 10 
We: aver, J. and T. 6,650 Ir oO 
Price and Wills O;533 ey ole 
Williams, Wm. 6,480 4 9 
Evans, Thos. ... 6,464 5 0 
Wilkins, G. H. 6,441 13. 5 
Palmer, Geo.: .. 6,318 13 4 
Richards, Thos. 6,300 0 0 
Bennett Bros. ae 6,290 5° 5 
Jones and Thornley ... 6,100 0 oO 
Gustavus Bros. oF: 5,892 5 -6 
Watkins and Co., Thom as, Theses, 5,869 13. 6 
Davies, G, x ; Bs 5,836 13-3 
Williams, Ji 59572 29 9 
Ridley, T. D., ” Roy al Exchange, 
Middlesbrough* ‘ F 5,474.5 26 
Jay, George 4,906 0 Oo 
* Accepted. 

TonpribGE.—For the erection of the new Commercial 

School, in Brook street :— 
Godfrey, J., and Co., London . £10,087 0 0o 
Grover and Son iy 9,669 0 oO 
Colls, B. E., and Son” ,, 9,66 Oo O 
Dove Bros. = 9,625 0 0 
Rider, T., and Son * 9,603 0 o 
Hollow ay Bros. % 9,599 0 O 
Steed, T. 9,290 0 O 
Gallard, Oe Southborough . 9,084.0 oO 
Punnett, E., and Sons, Tonbridge... 9,049 0 @ 
Strange a and Sons, Tunbridge Wells 8,889 0 0 
Wallis, G. E., and Sons, Rar 8,676 0 oO 
Turner, 4 We and Co.- ss. 8,637 0 0 


Wooprorp.—For alterations to the Isolation Hospital, 
Woodbridge (Block D), for the Guildford, Godalming, and 
Woking Joint Hospital Board. . Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
Guildford, architect :— 


Dolling and Co., Kingston ... £1,599 0 O 
May, P, GC. Guildford A 1,585 0 0 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford (inform: i) 1,565 0 0 
Kingerlee, T. H., Oxford 1,487 0 0 
Boutrill, J., and Son, Reading 1,460 0.0 
Butt, W. a Woking oes 1,435 0 0 
Tribe and Robinson, Guildford 1,43l 0 O 
Smith, W., and Sons + 1,425 0 0 
Smith, R. 33 ae 1,409 0 O 
Higlett and Hammond .,, es 1,398 0 0 
Billimore, F. H. FA 5 1,362 13 0 
Peters, P., Horsham (accepted) 1,300 0 O 


[Architect’ s protecting estimate, £1,450.] 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


-ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
-Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway. Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BethnalGreen, London, E. - 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., 


MANUFACTURING, SANITARY AND. 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


GALVANIZED IRON BINS FOR STORAGE OF 
GRAVEL AND BALLAST AT ROADSIDE. 


ES 

Side Entrance Covers. : 

Ciroular Lamphole Covers. ; 
Sewer Trolleys. 

Gulley Grates. ; 


Manhole Covers. 


Sewer Rods and Fittings. 


Cast-Iron Flushing Boxes. 3 
Sewer Ventilators and Flushing Valves. 


3 
CAST-IRON STANDPOSTS, STREET 
HYDRANTS & DELIVERY HOSE. * 


Cast and Enamelled Iron Name Plates, RS 


iis 


~ Street Orderly Bins. Galvanized Wrought-Iron 3 
Tanks, Cisterns, &e. Shovels, Picks, Pails. 


Prompt Delivery at Lowest Market Prices. 
Estimates on Application. _ : 


S. PONTIFEX & CO., | 
22, COLEMAN S$T., LONDON, E.C. 
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TRADE MARK 


THE BUILDERS’ 


i, BLACKMAN 


VENTILATING AND WARMING 


and Industrial Buildings, Schools, «&c. 
20,000 INSTALLATIONS OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN SUCCESSFUL USE. 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND BRANCHES. 


JOURNAL. | | 1X. 


TILATING GOMPANY, LtD., 


Engineers and Specialists in 


DESISNs, Drawings, Competitions, Perspec- 

tives, Tracings, Photoprints, Typewriting, Mounting, 
etc. Quantities, Estimates, Specifications, Finsbury Draw- 
Ing Office, 113, Pavement, Moorgate, London, E.C. Estab- 
lished 1887, 


Paint Mixing.—New Book.—1,000 
Recipes, Instructions for Mixing and-~ using Paints, Oils, 
Colours. Tllustrated- with colours and tools. Free, 2s. 
J. TOMLIN, Queen’s Road, Barnsley, Yorks. 


practical ‘Trade 


French Polishing, Enamelling, Staining.—New 

ook. 1,000 practical Trade: Recipes, Instructions, Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Free, 2s, J. Tomiry, Queen's Road, 
Barnsley, Yorks. 
NEY 

Perspectives in Colour, Monochrome, or Pen 
and Ink.—Address: D, Home, 45, Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, London, N, 
LESS 


Publishing in Parts as Ready, 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


A full exposition in quarto of the most approved modern 
method, by CHAS. HENRY SEARLE, 


Part 6 is now ready. Single Parts, price 4/8 each, forwarded 
post free by the Author, 16, SourHwarkK STREET, Lonpon, S.E, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


‘ITY OF MANCHESTER. 


APPOINTMENT OF DRAINAGE INSPECTOR. 


The Paving and Highways Committee are prepared to 
‘receive APPLICATIONS for the above position, at a salary 
: of 45s. per week. 

_ Applicants must. possess the Certificate of the Sanitary 
Institute. Applications, accompanied by copies of three 
‘recent teStimonials (which will not be returned), to be for- 
warded to T. DE COURCY MEADE, City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester, not later than FRIDAY, the 15th MARCH, 
endorsed on the outside ‘Application for 
Inspector.” : 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify. 
Town Hall, WM. HENRY TALBOT, 
Manchester, Town Clerk. 
February 27th, 1895. 


RAUGHTSMAN.—WANTED for a tem- 
porary engagement, a really efficient DRAUGHTS- 
MAN capable of making working and detail drawings, 

—Apply, stating age, experience, and salary, to CHARLES 
SMITH & SON, Architects, Reading. 


(CLERK of WORKS WANTED for Mid- 
| lands, State experience and salary required.—Adadress 
ELY, 32, King Street West, Manchester. 


ILLIAM H. THORP, F.R.I.B.A., No. 

61, Albion Street, Leeds, hasa VACANCY for an 

ASSISTANT, Preference given to a draughtsman 

who has been trained in a good office, and is accustomed to 

high-class work.—Apply by letter, stating age, qualifications, 
and salary required. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


RCHITECT’S experienced leading 
ASSISTANT (27) desires ENGAGEMENT, with 
possibility of future partnership. . Excellent refer- 

snces,—S. D., 8, Manor Place, Paddington Green, W, 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Ten years’ experience. Passed 
R.I.B.A. qualifying exam.—Address, H. T, B. S., 3, 

ark Villas, Highgate, N. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (25) desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Excellent provincial experi- 
ence, good draughtsman, working drawings, details, 

pecifications. First-class building construction testimonials. 
salary, 35s. SIMMONS, Chesterfield Road, Belper. 


| cca and SURVEYOR’S JUNIOR 


ASSISTANT DISENGAGED. Over four years’ 

varied experience, including designs, perspectives, 
etails and specifications, Accurate, neat, and quick draughts- 
aan, Salary moderate.—S. W. MEEK, Rosewyn, Truro, 


UILDER’S CLERK (42) desires RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT. Thoroughly efficient in’ p. c. accounts, 
and all duties of office. Good shorthand writer. 

.ccurate, energetic, and trustworthy. Used to large West- 
ad jobbing business. Moderate salary. Good references, 
+E., 13, Well Street, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C, 


— 
“LERK.—SITUATION requiredin Builders’ 


Office. Bookkeeping, tracing, and general office work. - 


Aged 23. Wages, 28s. per week. Middlesex or Kent 
referred.—V., 43, High Street, Eltham, Kent, 
me a 4 “ 3 
| ~The . peas 7 


Drainage 


FURNISH BY 
GRADUAL 
PAYMENTS 


NORMAN & STACEY’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SYSTEM. 


This System enables customers to obtain, by 
small Monthly Payments, the_ immediate enjoyment of a 
well-appointed and artistic home of their own at less cost 
than renting furnished houses or apartments. By special 
arrangement with one of the best Life Assurance Companies, 
the Furniture, in the event of the Customer's death, at once 
becomes the property. of. the surviving family without any 
further payment whatever. 


Recognising the demand for a larger and more varied 
selection than can well be shown at. one establishment, 
Messrs. NORMAN & STACEY ‘now Supplement 
their own Stock by giving their Customers the 
additional advantage of selecting their goods from some of 
the Best Whelesale Houses in each branch of the trade. 
Every Household Requisite supplied. Goods delivered free 
in private vans. Terms made to suit the convenience of 
the Customer, 


NORMAN & STACEY, Lo., 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
—————— 


SELSFIELD QUARRY. 


Blocks of this very durable SANDSTONE put on 
rail at 4s. per foot Cube. Architects should visit this 
quarry, only 35 miles from London, 


ADDRESS: 
R. GUNTER, Old House, near East Grinstead. 


Nearest Station, Kingscote, L.B. & S.C.R. 


“Brighton” Sash Fastener 


“WIND AND BURGLAR PROOF.” 


RATTLING SASHES “ PREVENTED.” 
WINDOWS RELIABLY “SECURE.” 


WOOD, 


Simple in Action, and secure when 
fastened, preventing the shaking of 
Sashes. By releasing the Lock Nut 
or Screw, the Arm springs back into 
an upright position, thus indicating at 
sight that the sash is unfastened. 
Prices (per dozen) :— 
Polished Brass, No. 1... ...sse00. 


12/- 

i No. 2 (stronger) 17/6 

Grametal, Novis. 001.0. cs 01 5/= 
3 No. 2 (stronger) ... 


ALFRED BROWN 


AND CO., 


City Lock and 
Brassfoundry 
Warehouse, 

y. 81, SMALLBROOK 

Dy STREET, 

ss iy iene 
RS Birmingham, 
Telegraphic Address :—“‘Locks,’ BrrminGHam.” | 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(Mr. Wuitr's System). 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS.GREGORY &Co. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM / 


Jormvery Works, 


Clapham Junction, S.W. 


G. BRADY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Revolving Shutters, 


Sun Blinds, Window Guards, Hoists, Lifts, &c. 


IMPROVED SWIVEL PARTITIONS 


(Brady & Peace’s Patent), 


In Wood or Iron, for dividing Schools, 
Warehouses, &c. 


WORKS— 
BROWNSFIELD MILLS, Ancoats, 


MANCHESTER. 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. 


LOND oN 


{LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON 
APPLICATION, 


BUSH & CHIPPER, 
11, President St., Goswell Rd., E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


PILKINGTON’S 
“Joxcr TILES. 


CLIFTON. JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Manuracturers or HIGH CLASS TILES 
For Floors, Walls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES,- PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
BEE Ped NE al Ri a aod ea he ncaa NIA ESN 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
London Show Rooms: 
LYRIC CHAMBERS, 45, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 


29, PRINCESS STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


“SWUNS TONES = 


BUILDER’ S.. *, 
-/RONMONGERY 


TALOGUE:. <= 


LOCKS AND FASTENINGS UP TO DATE. 
SANITATION AS IT SHOULD BE, 


CATALOGUE FREE, 


B. WINSTON Evccons St., Finsbury, LONDON 


X 
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BRAMLEY FALL AND ROBIN HOOD STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately, either dressed 
ready for fixing or in the rough. 


B. WHITAKER & SONS, Litd., 


APPLY 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Address: 


COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. 


Manel 
— 
NR Pe UTA 


mi 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines,: 
ready for immediate delivery, 


New}fand Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; 


“QUARRIES,” LEEDS. 


MORTAR 
MILL 
Ox 
WHEELS. 


Telephone 23821. 


E Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 
at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS «x CO., ILtrv., BANBURY. 


“WMARPEDO.,” 


The New Sanitary Washable Water Paint. 


VARNISHABLE WITHOUT SIZE. 
IMPERISHABLE, DAMP-PROOF, and ODOURLESS. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR OIL PAINT AND DISTEMPER. 
WILL NOT CRACK OR BLISTER. 


More Durable, and 60 per cent. Cheaper than Oil Paint. : 
MAY BE APPLIED (Inside and Outside) TO BUILDING, WOOD, TRON AND PAPER. 


MARPEDO PETRIFYING LIQUIDS FOR DAMP WALLS. 


MARPEDO COMBINATION VARNISH STAINS. 


THE “MARPEDO” COMPOUND COMPANY, READING ENGLAND. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 
The London County Council is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ENLARGEMENT and ALTER- 

TION of the FIRE ENGINE STATION in Farringdon 
Road, Clerkenwell. 

Persons wishing to tender may, on applying to the Archi- 
tect’s Department, Fire Brigade Branch, 21, Whitehall Place, 
S.W., and on depositing the sum of £10 in cash, obtain forms 
of tender and contract with the bills of quantities, and may 
also inspect the drawings of the proposed work. 

The amount deposited will, after the Council has come to 
a decision upon the tenders received, but not before, be re- 
turned to the tenderer, provided he shall have'sent in a bona- 
fide tender, and not haye withdrawn the same, 

Tenders must be delivered at the County Hall in Spring 
Gardens not later than TEN a.m. on MARCH 19, 1895, and 
no tender will be received after that time. 

Any tender not made on the provided form, or which has 
been altered, or is not filled ip and complete in every par- 
ticular, will be rejected. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any. tender. 

The contractor will be bound by the contract to pay to all 
workmen employed by him the London Trades’ Union rates 
of wages, and to observe the hours of labour and conditions 
recognised as fair by the London ‘Trade Unions at the date 
of the delivery of the tender, and such rates of wages and 
hours of labour will be inserted in and form part of the con- 
tract by way of schedule. 

H. DE’LA HOOKE, Clerk of the Council. 

Spring Gardens, S.W., February 20, 1895. 


OROUGH of SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


SANATORIUM BUILDINGS. 
Builders desirous of Tendering for the. ERECTION of 
one PAVILION, ADMINISTRATIVE BLOCK and 
OUT-BUILDINGS, are requested to send their names to 


the Architect, Mr W. Y. HOBBISS, Clarence-road, South- 
end, not later than MONDAY, the 4th MARCH. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and bills of quantities 
obtained (on payment of £1 1s. which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender) on application. to Mr. W.. Y. 
HOBBISS, on and after MONDAY, the 11th MARCH. 

The Corporation invite TENDERS for the above 
WORKS, and the same sealed and marked “Tender, Sana- 
torium Buildings/’ may be delivered at my Office not later 
than FRIDAY, the 22nd MARCH at FIVE o'clock p.m. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. By Order, 

Southend-on-Sea, WILLIAM GREGSON, 


Polpuarhs 29th, 1895. Town Clerk. 


COMPETITIONS. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


ESIGNS and ESTIMATES are invited 
by Mr. N. MILLER, of 95, Fishergate, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, for a proposed fireproof block of Shops, Offices, 

two fully-licensed Houses, &c., cost not to exceed £50,000, 
on an area of about 2,500 square yards. 

Premiums of £150, £100 and £50 are offered (in the ad- 
judged order of merit) for the three designs which are selected 
as the most suitable, and which three designs will become 
the absolute property of Mr. MILLER. 

The assessor to be an architect of eminence, and familiar 
with commercial property. 

A plan of the site, with instructions to Architects, can be 
obtained from Mr. MILLER, on: payment of £1 1s., which 
will be returned to those sending in bona-fide designs. 

All drawings, plans, sections, &c., must be sent to the 
Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Preston, the name 
and address of the designer to be in a sealed envelope, en- 
closed with plans, &c., which will be respectively numbered, 
but no name, device or motto must be visible on wrapper. 
The plans must be sent in not later than May 27, 1895. 


HORLTON UNION. 5 


TO. ARCHITECTS. 

The GUARDIANS of the Poor of the CHORLTON 
UNION invite COMPETITIVE PLANS for the Cottage 
Homes and Schools about to be erected by them at Styal, 
Cheshire. The Guardians offer a premium of £75 for the 
plan adjudged first in order of merit, 450 for the second, and 
£25 for the third. Sealed plans, with estimates, must be sent 
to me not later than Saturday, April 20, 1895. ~ 

Full particulars of the requirements of the Guardians and 
conditions of the competition will be supplied by the under- 
signed upon a deposit ofa fee of £1 1s., which will be returned 
on the receipt of a bona-fide design. 

DAVID S. BLOOMFIELD, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 

Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester, 

February 22, 1895. 


OROUGH OF PENZANCE. : 


TO ARCHITECTS, : 
The Town Council is preparedito receive COMPETITIVE 
DRAWINGS for the erection of an INFECTIOUS 


- DISEASES HOSPITAL at a cost of about £3,000, 


Premiums of 30 Guineas, 20 Guineas, and 15 Guineas are 


offered in the order of merit for the three plans which’ are. 


adjudged by the assessor to be the most suitable. 

A tracing of the site, with levels marked thereon, also 
“Tnstructions to Architects,” will be supplied by the Borough 
Surveyor, on payment of One Guinea, which will be returned 
on receipt of Competitive Drawings, 

The Drawings, marked with a motto or device, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the name and address 
of the designer, are to be delivered at the Borough Surveyor's 
Office, Public Buildings, on or before TUESDAY, the 19th 


MARCH. : 


T. H. CORNISH, 


January 16th, 1895. - Town Clerk, 
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Imprudent ,, THE Prudential Assurance 
Millions. CO™P22Y> Limited, has held 

* another yearly meeting, and 
the figures disclosed are assuming such 
gigantic proportions that a little light thrown 
upon the dark waters of this amazing Indus- 
trial affair will do no harm to the British 
worker. As an illustration of the magnitude 
of our operations, said the chairman, and 
the care exercised in the selec- 
tion ot our business, I may 
mention that we paid last year 
no less a sum than £52,000 for 
medical examinations and re- 
ports. Our chief office staff 
consists of upwards of 1,100 
clerks, of whom 290 are ladies. 
The latter assist in writing out 
the policies, and are clever 
correspondents, as many as 
2,300 letters per day being often 
written by them. We have 670 
copying books in use, and over 
18,000 letters, notices, and par- 
cels are sent daily through the 
General Post Office, who send 
six sorters daily to sort the 
letters and obliterate the stamps 
attached to the correspondence. 
Our postage at the chief office 
alone costs us £18,000 a year, 
and our stationery £27,000: and 
if I chose to go into minor de- 
tails I could tell you the weight 
of brown paper, string, and seal- 
ing-wax we consume annually. 
We have also 60 calculating 
in use—not the old- 
fashioned ones invented by 
Babbage 60 years ago, but 
beautiful instruments, capable 
of solving long sums in multi- 
plication and division. These 
figures, however, are liliputian 
compared to the more financial 
details, for the “report” presented, showed 
that in the ordinary branch the number of 
policies issued during the year was 61,744, 
assuring £6,282,120, and producing a new 
annual premium income of £339,957. The 
premiums received were £2,077,956, an in- 
crease of £223,586, and the claims were 
£518,131. In the industrial branch the pre- 
miums were £4,244,224, an increase of 
£272,360, the claims being £1,548,377. The 
number of free policies in existence granted 
to those who have discontinued their payments 
is 398,078. The average duration of the 
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policies in this branch is nearly seven and a 
half years. The valuation shows a surplus 
in both branches of £1,326,047 (including 
4£460,000 brought forward), of which it is 
proposed to distribute £576,047 and carry 
forward £750,000. The assets amount to 
£21,213,805, and include £5,000,000 ad- 
vanced upon rates, £1,800,000 upon Indian 
and Colonial securities, and upwards of 
£2,000,000 each in Consols, railway deben- 
ture stocks, freehold ground-rents, and mort- 
gages. If the income which is derived from 


the Industrial branch be added, the total in- 
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come is brought up to about £6,300,000. 
Now £6,300,000 means a weekly premium 
income of £120,000 or say £20,000 a day. 
These figures and sums are the more astound- 
ing when one discovers that the whole 
gigantic fabric is built up of pennies. The 
penny is the item of the Prudential Assur- 
ance Company. It insures one out of every 
four persons in the United Kingdom, and 
an enormous majority of its policies are of 
the penny a week premium. We have taken 
the trouble to collect these figures first 
hand, and also this astonishing—and what 


we shall call an iniquitous—fact, that al- 
though 60,000 policies are issued every week, 
35,000 policies Japse during the same period. 
Hence, the millions. The way the business 
of this company is worked is extremely 
simple, or it would never have entered into the 
brains of Messrs. Lancaster, Dewey, and the 
other gentleman, who laid its foundation stone 
in a room near Ludgate Hill some forty years 
ago. The Prudential Assurance has thousands 
of agents dotted over the country, and these 
agents devote nearly the whole of their time 
to the business of the Company. In hun- 
dreds of villages the brass plate 
on the door of the Prudential 
agent is the only brass plate to 
be seen, and these men think 
nothing of sending up hundreds 
of application forms a month for 
policies on the lives of children 
upon which the premium is one 
penny per week. At a glance 
the whole system can be grasped, 
and how easy it is for a man 
gifted with “the gab ” to induce 
hundreds of persons to insure 
their infants when it only costs 
a penny a week. That the in- 
surance itself is beyond the 
merest suspicion goes with- 
out saying, the Prudential 
has been known to do many 
kind and just deeds in its 
career, but the fact that 35,000 
policies a week are lapsed is the 
reason, and the only reason, for 
the accumulated millions of the 
Prudential Assurance Company, 
and in our opinion it is time 
that some of those millions were 
distributed among the policy ~ 
holders, or some other system 
introduced whereby 1,820,000 
persons no longer pay one 
penny a week into the coffers 
of an insurance company, and 
eventually, by their own inability 
to continue the payment, lose 
the benefit of what they have 
paid. The mere fact that there are 398,078 
free policies in existence, “granted to those 
who have discontinued their payments’ weighs 
with us as a feather. Every single policy 
among those tens of millions that are lapsed 
should have had some surrender value, 
or some value as a permanent free policy. 
If not, then the whole thing becomes a 
game of “spoof;” and the humbie—the 
world inspiring—penny is building up 
millions which would be better administered 
by the State. We shall return to the subject 
in more detail, 
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THE Report of the 
Select Committee 
on the Unemployed 
is dull, formal reading. We do not believe 
in Select Committees upon anything. They 
“ report,’ and they have done. In fact, they 
are more select—using that word in another 
sense—than serviceable. There are so many 
classes of “ Unemployed.” The builder has 
been unemployed this winter; so, too, has 
the architect, for the season has been dead 
against building and more than a few men of 
acknowledged eminence have had reluctantly 
to reduce their staffs. The hod-carrier and 
the mason’s labourer have not had the com- 
plaining all their own way. But Select Com- 
mittees only interest themselves in the daily 
bread and manual worker side of such ques- 
tions, and we are not aware that the “ profes- 
sions” areeven “called.” Yet, as a matter of 
fact, quite a number of the “ professions ‘s could 
give some startling evidence, but we will 
divulge no secrets, contenting ourselves by 
the jejune remark that everything seems 
overcrowded. More forcibly, we might say 
that the unemployed preblem can be put 
into plainer phrase: there are too many 
people. We do not doubt but that the 
Select Committee aforesaid, went diligently 
to work, carefully digging up and arrang- 
ing in rows no small display of facts, and 
carefully shutting its eyes to the vital 
truths which stand revealed, once the mere 
scaffolding is pulled down. Unfortunately, 
on these Committees, we rarely, if ever, get 
beyond facts and figures. Mr. Keir Hardie, 
M.P., whose methods we do not admire, but 
whose facts sometimes live and breathe, 
gave the gist of the situation in one of his 
speeches last week. He had verified the one 
“million unemployed”’ theory that so startled 
Lord Rosebery and politicians generally, and 
ended by startling them. In Bradford, said 
Mr. Hardie, on the authority of a committee 
of trade unionists and others, 55,000 men, 
women and children are bordering on starva- 
tion. Reports from Leeds, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Glasgow, paraphrase. the same 
tragedy. Mr. Hardie makes bold to double 
his former estimate and defies contradiction. 
We think it more than likely that his original 
hypothesis, at least, is true. Two millions 
would be too terrible. If there be two 
millions, the problem is all the harder to face. 
Yet, in full consideration of the evidence, the 
Select Committee cannot bring itself to re- 
commend or endorse any of the schemes 
suggested for the alleviation of the distress. 
We will not enter upon the larger and more 
controversial issues locked in the pet 
schemes of this or that theorist. The 
schemes may be bad, improvident, im- 
practicable. They may be day-dreams or 
nightmares ; the wishy-washy philanthropy, 
on the one hand, or the ensanguined out- 
come of Socialism, on the other. But, after 
all the barren business of committees and 
commissions, this seems to us clear and 
worthy the resolute attention of those with 
any power of sympathy left in their hearts 
—two millions of people, or one million, or 
half a million, cannot be allowed to die by 
gasps, starving in their sheer inability to 
earn the pittance that spells food. We are 
aware, we do not need to be told, of the 
loafers who contaminate the rest. It is 
the business of those who would re-adjust 
present day conditions, to sort the sheep 
from the goats, to recognise the people who 
will work from the people who will not. 
Even the wives and children of those 
who w7//not cannot be permitted to perish. But 
the people who wz//, and claim immediate 
thought and immediate help. In the great in- 
dustrial hives of the North, in this dense- 
packed, wonderful city, so cruel to its poor, in 
beleaguered agricultural districts, where the 
labourer is turned away by the impoverished 
farmer, the cry goes forth that people are 
suffering ; that even, in a matter-of-fact and 


Where the Mother 
of Parliaments fails. 


somewhat murderous end of a century, there 
are those too proud to speak aloud of their 
misery, too high-souled to scramble openly 
in the market-place for bread. No Select 
Committee will ever reach these; their 
evidence will never be “called.” It has struck 
us that their voices are as the voices of the 
dumb—inarticulate, confined, at best a moan. 
No Select Committee need have been called 
to result in so negative an answer. The 
time for “regret,” however sympathetically 
expressed, has gone by, yet there is the 
danger, too, of impulse, of excitement— 
neither desirable, if this question is to be 
broadly, calmly fronted. Not by theclashing 
of arms and the confusion of issues will the 
remedy be found, but rather, to our thinking, 
in those brighter, younger countries, which 
are still Britain in allegiance if not in name. 
There is ¢he opportunity of all opportunities, 
the chance for the statesman who is not 
content to remain the politician; the germ 
of that Imperial idea which would lessen our 
own kingdom’s necessities and _ responsi- 
bilities, and restore some measure of pros- 
perity to the thronging, hustling masses who 
overcrowd the labour market. A happier 
ray of hope than any in the Select Com- 
mittee’s report, is the coming spring and 
summer. Nature gives temporary relief at 
least, succeeding where the Mother of Parlia- 
ments fails. 


Cact leon A LITTLE straight talking on 
‘Art.? art school matters is sorely 
needed, and, once _ uttered, 

should do good. We are very much in 
agreement, on many points, with Mr. E. R. 
Taylor, head master of the Birmingham 
Municipal School of Art, who spoke some 
weighty words to the students of the 
Burslem School of Art, last week. Art 
school teaching has indeed suffered, as Mr. 
Taylor says, in common with general educa- 
tion from the mistaken notion that it is only 
a process of cramming. “ Payment by 
results’”’ has indeed been ¢he result; a 
system “testing educational work by the 
pound and yard, which had so marred, de- 
graded, and crippled the teaching power of 
the country, that it would be several genera- 
tions in recovering from its ill effects.” 
This utterance is deliberate and grave, and 
it should make certain dogmatists pause. 
Mr. Taylor’s sympathies and our own are 
all against that ‘cast iron system”’ of which 
he complains. The teacher’s love of his 
pupil has been the salvation of many an art 
student, for individualism is a truth in art 
as well as a trade secret, and military-like 
uniformity is the Juggernaut that crushes 


the weaker beneath its wheels. Mr. 
Taylor’s address was so forceful and 
pregnant of import, we must quote a 


few of his concluding sentences. Having 
spoken in favour of the teaching of design 
in conjunction with the earlier studies 
of pupils, remarking that to defer exer- 
cises in invention and design was like 
forbidding a man to enter the water until he 
could swim, he observed “that there had 
been a great movement in the direction of 
dual teaching recently, and he wished it 
were possible to compare the exhibitions of 
the national competition of the last few years 
with those of twenty years ago. He attri- 
buted the hindrances to work in the past, 
and to the further development rendered 
necessary, to parasites which clung to the 
living organism. It was not known who 
they were, but the ill effect of their work 
was felt ; they knew nothing about education, 
and as much about art.” We should all 
like to hear of the extermination of these 
“unknown ”’ parasites. 


New day and Sunday schools are about to be 
erected in the Christ Church parish of Colne, 
at an estimated cost of £2,000. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


To ComPETITORS. 


Tue drawings for the first of this 
series of Competitions must be delivered 
to our offices not later than Monday, 
the 25th inst. The drawings must be 
submitted under mottoes, and sealed 
envelopes containing the motto used 
by any competitor, and his full name 
and address, must accompany them. 
In the issue for the following day, 
Tuesday, March 26th, the name of the 
Professional Assessor will be announced 
and also the full details of the Second 
Competition. , 


ITALIAN GOTHIC. 


PERSON accustomed only to that 
A special and beautiful Gothic of which 
this country possesses so many noble 
examples, would at first feel disappointment 
on beholding St. Petronio, Bologna, St. 
Antonio, Padua, or any other Italian church. 
In them he would in vain look for that pic- 
turesque multiplicity of parts and strong 
contrasts of light and shade produced by the 
congeries of moulding and profusion of 
tracery with which the modern Gothic 
abounds. He would, perhaps, consider as 
bald the large uncut planes, ornamented by 
surface decoration only—such as mosaics or 
frescoes. Then, again, the immense span 
of the pier-arches, and also their height 
relatively to that of the partition walls, 
leaving no room for a triforium, or even a 
proper clerestory ; the great breadth of the 
aisles themselves compared with their length, 
the absence of large windows for the display 
of tracery; and the stiff foliage of the 
capitals, too vividly calling to remembrance 
the Classical types—all these features which 
are characteristic of Italian architecture can 
hardly fail to create disappointment at first. 
But what seems most extraordinary is, that 
English architects should so hastily criticise 
these buildings, forgetful that their own con- 
ceptions of the beautiful are thereby exposed 
to the danger of censure; and it is still 
more strange that some should even assert 
of Italian Gothic that it is an imitation, but 
a most contemptible one, of the Northern 
Gothic. Surely we cannot suppose that men 
of undoubtedly great minds, many of them 
universally acknowledged as having excelled 
in painting and sculpture, could have 
produced buildings—and these, too, almost 
unmatched in size—differing so entirely and 
so systematically in many respects from those 
of the Northern Gothic, if they were all the 
while attempting to imitate them. Is it not 
more reasonable to conclude that those 
peculiarities which have been by some so 
readily styled faults, were, in fact, the results 
of a perception of beauty in the architects 
different from ours, but not the less true? 
Can we not conceive that architectural 
excellence may lie equally in the boldness 
produced by simplicity of ornament as in the 
variedness consequent upon the multiplicity 
of parts? Is the mystery of the Northern 
Gothic, by which the mind is kept in a state 
of unsatisfied curiosity, alone to be sought 
after, while the repose resulting from a com- 
plete comprehension of the design is to have 
no claim upon our regard? In fine, must 
we not admit that, as in individuals, ex- 
cellence may exist as well in one combina- 
tion of mental qualities as in another, so also 
it may be found in different architectural 
productions,which are the lasting impressions 
of the collective minds of the age and 
country to which they belong? 
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THE WORK OF THE SURVEYORS’ 
INSTITUTION. 


A CHAT WITH MR. JULIAN C. ROGERS. 


VERY remarkable Institution, winning 
its success in a quiet way, is the 
Surveyors’ Institution. For more 

than a quarter of a century it has been 
steadily progressing, until to-day, it can be 
described—and this in no fulsome phrase— 
as one of the most solid and satisfactory 
organisations in London ; one with its rami- 
fications through the length and breadth of 
the land, keeping in touch with its mem- 
bers by a clever system of intercom- 
munication, answering queries, obtaining 
information, and generally acting the part of 
Alma Mater to surveyors, land agents, and 
land valuers, many of whom are also 
engineers and architects. 

One day last week, I mounted the stairs of 
the Medical Examination Hall, in Savoy 
Street, to find Mr. J. C. Rogers, and to have 
a look at the 200 busy candidates who 
were tackling their five days’ examination 
to win associateship or fellowship, as 
the case might be. Performing a 
minuet over drawings, compasses and “T” 
squares, and being as oblivious to the work 
in hand upon the innumerable little desks, 
as friendly interest would permit, | gained 
the desk where the secretary sits with his 
assistants, superintending the conduct of the 
examination. 

Mr. Rogers is a busy man, for he is editor 
of the “ Transactions’ and manifold publica- 
tions, as well as secretary to an institution 
now numbering 2,500 members. He is so 
full of the affairs of the day, that he looks a 
little astonished when I enquire his birth- 
place. Presently, I hear of Farnham, Surrey, 
and that he is the nephew of Professor 
Thorold Rogers. 

“Tell me, Mr. Rogers, what it is at which 
your institution aims? What is your guiding 
principle ?” 

“Our principle is to be practical as well 
as theoretical, intensely practical, I might 
say, and our examination system is addressed 
to the purely practical aspects of the 
three classes of land agents, valuers 
and building surveyors, into which, speaking 
roughly, the membership is divided. We 
place great reliance upon ‘scale’ work. 
The good results, not alone to surveyors, but 
also to architects, are inestimable. You see, 
on this sectional plan, a number of the little 
square desks are coloured red. All the 
occupants of these are men studying to be 
land agents. I find that the men who come 
up from the country, in the majority of cases, 
intend to become land agents, but you must 
not describe this as a hard-and-fast rule. 
Some candidates have a bent for the archi- 
tectural side, and others for the financial side 
—valuing. T generally find that what you 
would describe as the ‘cute fellow,’ more 
particularly if he be a London man, goes in 
for valuing. You see there is so much scope in 
‘London ; the area is so wide. The little 
“blue” squares on my plan are taken up by 
men who are going in for valuing, while the 
“ yellows” _take building, surveying, and 
quantities.” 

“ Have you a preliminary ?”’ 

“We have, which students may enter 
when they are eighteen. When the time 
arrives for them to try for their Associate- 
ship, a studentship is of use in this way: 
those who have been students pass with 500 
out of 1,000 marks ; non-students 700 out of 
1,200.” 

“Then you set non-students the 
papers?” 

“We do; we desire all candidates to 
become students. An associate over twenty- 
two years of age may go in for his Fellowship, 
but we'do’not debar non-associates, only the 
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examination they have to pass is of a very 
high standard indeed, the percentage of 
marks being 1,200 out of 1,500,” 

“Your percentage of passes ?” 

‘““ About 70 per cent.” 

“That is very good. Now, tell me, Mr. 
Rogers, whether your institution undertakes 
the preparation of students, ‘coaching’ them, 
so to speak, in any way?” 

“Not in the least ; they make their own 
arrangements. Much ofthe work is done by 
correspondence. Now, I| believe there is a lot 
of cant talked against this so-called 
“cramming” system. A student is bound 
to have help; look, otherwise, at the 
diffused, mis-spant energy! The sub- 
jects are so wide and _ comprehensive, 
sound guidance is absolutely necessary. 
Many a student is unable to obtain this near 
to hand ; he has to go afield. Of course, we 
supply candidates with a syllabus so that 
they may have a good knowledge of the 
range of subject to be attempted; we 
suggest text books also. I should like to 
make it clear that all our candidates are 
examined in practical land surv eying. We 


open our examination by test work in Lord 
Jersey’s park. You would like to have a 
Well, it is a long list. 
subjects for 
might 


list of our subjects? 
There are nearly forty 
various branches. but I 


the 
briefly 


MR. JULIAN C. ROGERS. 


indicate to you a few. For instance, 
a paper on_ agricultural chemistry 
is submitted to the more _ advanced ; 


construction and arrangement of farm home- 
steads is a subject upon which we lay 
stress; we have a very strong paper 
on quantities ; the law on land and arbitration 
matters ; levelling ; field work, so on—you 
might fill a considerable space with a list of 
subjects. Of course the subjects are 
assorted according to the aims of the three 
classes into which we break up candidates.” 

All this was highly interesting. Apropos of 
nearly 2,500 present day members, Mr. Rogers 
told me he could remember the time—r4 
years ago—when two candidates only sat 
down to attempt the papers. The Institu- 
tion, like the oak, has from the acorn 
grown. 

Now the Institution is wealthy and opulent 
with a fine reserve fund and the intention 
shortly, to erect a commodious building of 
its own. The valuable transactions the 
Institution publishes from time to time, and 
the whole library of attendant literature that 
it issues to its members is the highest testi- 
mony to the usefulness and universality of 
the scheme. I asked Mr. Rogers to give 
me a hint of the way in which the Institu- 
tion keeps in touch with its members. 

“ For instance, we get a query,’ said he, 


“that query is at once set up into type and 
proved. We send proofs to some _ half 
dozen members who we know are authorities 
on that particular question. We have a 
list of men and subjects. We ask them 
to do their best to answer the question, 
or to name to us some likely authority 
or source wherein it may be found. 
Within twenty-four hours we get answers 
from say three out of the six. These, too, 
are set into type, and the answer or series of 
answers is sent to the enquirer within 
forty-eight hours of the receipt of his letter. 
More than this, query and answer are printed 
in the Issues of the Institution, and in this 
way we obtain a valuable and interesting 
record of points that have cropped up in the 
course of practical work. Then we promote 
our members to positions of responsibility 
on the Council, election being a matter of 
ballot, so that we are kept entirely in touch 
with all who have ever passed the ex- 
aminations and become associated with our 
organisation.” 

“And your Council works well?” 

“Tt works admirably, and to its efforts may 
be attributed the marvellous success we have 
had.” 

- “Has not the Institution been of great 
service in shaping the new Building Act ? 

“Yes. The opposition to the Bill cost us 
about £900, but the result has more than 
justified the expenditure. The Act may be 
regarded as a good working measure, though 
serious defects will no doubt reveal them- 
selves as time goes on.” 

On the whole, the impression left upon 
my mind by my hurried interview with the 
busy Secretary was, that here, at any rate, 
is a professional Institution, alive at every 
point, and managed by a governing body 
possessed of rare sagacity and practical good 
sense. 


PROBATE was granted on March 11, of the will 
of the late Edward Graham Paley, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, Lancaster, of the firm of Paley, Austin, 
and Paley, the eminent ecclesiastical architects, 
who died January 23, 1895. The net value of 
the estate is set down at £71,939 1s. 4d. The 
testator bequeaths the whole of his household 
effects, plate and other articles of value, horses, 
carriages, stables, &c., for the use of his wife, 
together with the house at The Greaves, Lan- 
caster, and after her decease for the use of his 
two unmarried daughters (Frances Emily and 
Mary Elizabeth). To his only son, H. A. 
Paley, a partner in the firm, he bequeaths the 
whole of his office property and effects, books, 
and instruments. The residue of the estate is 
placed in trust, from which the widow of the 
deceased is to derive £800 per annum, his four 
children deriving equal benefit from the re- 
mainder. He bequeaths £100 each to his 
grandchildren, and £100 to a god-daughter. 
£100 is also left at the discretionary disposal 
of the Lancaster Charity Trustees, except for 
which the whole of the bequests are of a private 
nature. 


WE understand that the Right Hon. Lord 
Cross has consented to lay the foundation stone 
of the new church of St. Lawrence, on the 
afternoon of Monday, April 22. Lord Cross, 
who was a very old friend of the late Mr. C. R. 
Jacson, is now connected with the district 
through his inheriting the estates formerly in 
the hands of the Misses Cross. Lord Cross 
will be the guest of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Hornby. 

AN enormous gas engine has just been fixed 
at the works of the Swan Field Shed Company, 
Limited, Colne. The engine has a maximum of 
280 horse- power, and is the largest single cylinder 
gas engine in this country. Until ‘within the 
last few months it might be said to be the 
largest in the world, but recently, in France, 
one of somewhat larger dimensions has been 
built. The engine is to work 720 looms. 


Tue estate of Toddington, in Gloucestershire, 
now in the market, presents a combination of 
the mystic number seven. It has been 700 
years in the same family, consists of 7,c00 acres, 
and includes 700 acres of fruit farms. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBotT House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
19th March, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE quaintness of our big towns is dis- 
appearing, and each building season witnesses 
the demolition of that picturesqueness—old 
style—for which we confess to a sneaking 
fondness while we admire the architecturally 
spick and span structure upon which some 
art and much labour have been spent. Old 
Liverpool would seem to be going the way 
of Old London, and in a little while nothing 
will be left, save evil-smelling uninteresting 
slums. We hear that the block of warehouse 
property at the corner of James Street and 
Back Goree, one of the most ancient corners 
in Liverpool, and now owned by Mr. T. H. 
Ismay, is to be pulled down and replaced by 
a handsome suite of offices, for which designs 
have been prepared by Mr. Francis Doyle, 
architect. Beneath these buildings it is said 
is a subterranean passage some fifteen feet 
wide and eight feet high, extending to the 
site of the old Tower of Liverpool at the foot 
of Water Street, and in the middle ages con- 
necting that stronghold with the Royal 
Castle at the top of James Street. On these 
grounds, when the site for the new block of 
offices comes to be excavated, some interesting 
discoveries relating to the town in the middle 
ages are anticipated. Here is the scenario 
for a breezy romance. 


AT the ninth sessional meeting of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Mr. Gregson read a paper, prepared by the 
Rev. A. W. Wall, on “Sefton Church,” near 
Liverpool, the church dedicated to St. Helen, 
which is avery ancient one. When the first 
church was built is not known, but it is 
supposed to have been built early in the 
twelfth century, for in 1204 the vicar had 
a dispute with the monks at Lancaster. 
The early church was supposed to have 
been supplanted by a Norman perpendicular 
church in the thirteenth century, since which 
time it had received such considerable altera- 
tions and additions, principally in the fifteenth 
century, that only small portions of the 
ancient church could be traced by the Norman 
workmanship and masons’ marks. 


Tue forthcoming Art Loan Exhibition at 
the Guildhall will be strictly confined to 
about eighty works of the British school, a 
few fine examples of J. L. Gerome, and about 
forty celebrated works of the Dutch school. 
Fully twenty of the latter have never before 
been exhibited in a public gallery. The 
present permanent collection was closed 
yesterday, to allow for the reception and 
hanging of the new pictures. On Saturday, 
the 2oth prox., the Lord Mayor will open the 
forthcoming exhibition. 


ONE of the objects of the scheme pro- 
pounded by the London Polytechnic Council 


is the creation of branch technical institutes 
affiliated to the larger polytechnics. At these 
establishments special attention will be de- 
voted to local industries, and their manage- 
ment will be conducted on lines similar to 
those adopted at the Herod’s Institute, 
Bermondsey. 


FREE lectures are not always the better 
attended because they are free, but the course 
instituted by the Carpenters’ Company 
should commend itself to all industrial 
workers. The annual series is now being 
held onWednesday evenings,at the Company’s 
Hall, London Wall. These lectures, as in 
past years, appeal particularly to those con- 
nected with the building trade, but such 
names as Sir E. Leader Williams, Professor 
Banister Fletcher, and such subjects as “The 
Works of the Manchester Ship Canal,” and 
‘‘Coloured Decoration in Architecture,” &c., 
make this year’s course highly interesting 
to a much larger public. Architectural 
students, generally, would do well to attend 
these lectures. 


THE volatile, voluble Frenchman, M. 
Lacroix, of Hastings, the case against whom 
was pending when we went to press last 
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week, continued his unconscious humour in 
the Queen’s Bench Division on Monday. 
The defendant spoke in broken English which 
neither the jury nor anyone else understood. 
At the conclusion of his remarks his lordship 
humorously remarked, “ Have you anything 
more you wish to say or swear to?” “ Ah, 
yes,” said the defendant, after a pause, and 
proceeded to enter into details that were not 
stated on the pleadings, whereupon he was 
stopped by the judge with the remark, “Oh, 
that is all nonsense.” His lordship also told 
the defendant that he had done wrong in 
sending him (the judge) a telegram on Satur- 
day, and that if he (defendant) were not a 
foreigner and absolutely ignorant of the pro- 
cedure in English courts, he (the judge) 
should not have condescended to reply to 
the telegram, although it was prepaid. 
Charles Jones, a solicitor, was called by the 
defendant, whose first question was: “Why 
did you refuse to act for me?” “Because I 
thought you had nocase,” was the immediate 
answer, amidst laughter. Later on the de- 
fendant charged the witness with not 
answering the questions, whereupon the 
judge said, “I don’t wonder the witness does 
not answer your questions. You don’t put 
a question which he can answer. You must 


not chatter so much.” But M. Lacroix con- 
tinued to chatter, though this did not prevent 
him losing his case. His lordship, in giving 
judgment for Messrs. Gant & Slater, 
architects, of Hastings, who were awarded 
£250 damages, granted an injunction restrain- 
ing the defendant from republishing the 
libellous letter complained of. As the de- 
fendant left the court he said he intended to 
publish the letter. 


Tue Metropolitan Gardens Association 
has offered to arrange the churchyard of 
St. James’s, in Pentonville Road, as a public 
garden, at a cost of £500, and the Clerken- 
well Vestry has agreed to maintain it. The 
Vestry has instructed its legal agents to 
apply to the Consistory Court for the 
requisite faculty. The churchyard, which is 
remarkable for being the most dismal open 
space in London, contains the grave of Joe 
Grimaldi—a strange resting place for astrange 
fellow. 


THE show brought together by the mem- 
bers of the International Society of Wood 
Engravers, of which Mr. W.L. Thomas, R.I., 
is the president for the current year, has 
excited genuine interest and some contro- 
versy on the much vexed question of process 
work v. wood engraving. Wood-engravers 
feel great interest in a question affecting 
their status, and by this Exhibition they not 
only demonstrated their own individual capa- 
bilities, but challenged those who prefer 
process work to show anything like such 
artistic results. Nearly 300 “ pulls”’ on India 
proof filled the cases in Stationers’ Hall; 
extremely beautiful illustrations of the finest 
possible productions of the art of the wood 
engraver, and amongst other examples was 
the famous picture of London in 1851, drawn 
-by Thomas Sulmon, and engraved in the 
studio of R. Londan, which cost £500. Mr. 
E. F. Donner sent many splendid specimens, 
including his Madonna and Child, with Saints 
after Andrea del Sarto ; and his Bacchus and 
Ariadne, after Titian. Mr. F. Babbage con- 
tributed a good collection, notably “The 
Poppy,” after H. Holliday, which illustrated 
the effect of a white line on a black ground 
as distinct from the copper method of a black 
line on a white ground. Mr. E. Nicholas 
sent reproductions of pictures by Wal Paget. 
Mr. A. Woof had an excellent example of 
work in “Tunnel Boring’ (No. 148), after 
Mr. W. Hatherell, R.I.; and Mr. W. T. 
Smith, a masterly bit of work in No. 185, 
“Grandmother,” after the picture by Lochart 
Bogle. Mr. J. M. Johnstone exhibited a 
large number of specimens of his work, 
chiefly faces or figures, but there were also 
amongst them delicately-executed scenes, 
such as the farmyard, where he had used a 
marvellously fine line. Mr. W. B. Gardner 
lent a proof of his engraved portrait of George 
Meredith, by G. F. Watts; and Mr. A. 
Thompson a pretty work, representing two 
lovers on the bank of a river. We quote 


elsewhere from the vigorous and well-timed. 


letter of Mr. Joseph Pennell, on wood- 
engraving. No one regrets more than our- 
selves the gradual usurpation of wood- 
engraving by other and cheaper methods. 
But the utility of process and mechanico- 
reproductive work cannot be denied. 


Tuar biggest of big embankment hotels, 
with its portly face to the river and its 
unpleasant reminder of Jabez, still cries out 
for “more room.” A_ special general 
meeting of the members of the Liberator 
Building Society was convened by Mr. 
Wheeler, the Official Receiver and Liquidator, 
and held at the Holborn Restaurant at noon 
yesterday. The object of the meeting was 
to consider and approve the Bill in Parliament 
designed to improve the property of the 
Society known as the Salisbury Estate, 
situate between the Strand and the Embank- 
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ment. Upon this estate have been erected 
large blocks of buildings which are specially 
adapted for utilization as a hotel, and which 
it is hoped will be opened for that purpose 
early next year. When this occurs the 
amount of traffic passing to and from the 
property will be very large, and having 
regard to the already congested state of the 
Strand, it is considered of great importance 
that the roadway of the Strand should be 
widened at this point. The present Bill has 
therefore been promoted to acquire the 
houses fronting on the Strand for the purpose 
of carrying out necessary improvements. 
Although this will necessitate the expenditure 
of a considerable sum, the Official Receiver 
is advised, and believes, that a large portion 
will be recouped by re-sale of the property 
acquired, and that the difference should be 
covered by the improved value which will be 
given to the rest of the property. This 
seems to us a cart before the horse arrange- 
ment. You build your building and reform 
your site. We presume the new hotel 
hungers to look down on the Strand. 


THINGS are moving a little, even in Bethnal 
Green, where a new infirmary is to be added 


‘'to the workhouse, the site 


already having been purchased. 
By the way, the workhouse in 
Bethnal Green is said to be 
the most backward in London, 
and the overcrowding is some- 
thing appalling, the wards, 
which are certified to accom- 
modate a little over 1,200 in- 
mates, at present containing 
over 1,860. The guardians, 
however, have made arrange- 
ments with the City of London 
Union to take a certain number 
of the old people off their 
hands with a view of relieving 
the congested state of the 
building. One of the chief 
defects of the building is that 
there is no separate infirmary, 
but only sick wards in the main 
building. The guardians ex- 
pect that the new infirmary 
building will be finished in 


is to be heated when required by hot water 
pipes in the basement, mixed with cold air to 
the required temperature, and driven by a 
fan into the court and other rooms. The 
foul air is to be drawn out byanother fan. The 
chief constable and the architects have visited 
the most recently erected courts and police 
cells in the kingdom, and have advised the 
repeating of the arrangements of the old 
Sheffield courts in the new one, especially as 
to the position of the prisoners’ dock at the 
side ; and, with respect to the cells, the only 
improvement on the old ones which they 
have seen is the substitution of glazed brick 
surfaces for white-washed walls. The 
architects, Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, 
estimated the cost of the building to be 
£17,000. ~The Watch Committee recom- 
mend the acceptance of tenders amounting 
to £15,684, including buildings, heating and 
lighting, and all the permanent fittings. 
The design of the buildings is of the simplest 
character, both externally and internally, to 
harmonise with the existing building. 


ARCHITECTURAL History is an absolutely 
vital subject, and yet one too much neglected 
by the young architectural student. 


Mr. B. 
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band or impost-mould. Foliage, like mould- 
ings, &c., assumed angular shapes in outline, 
and also gave a conventional appearance. 

THE perfection attained in the earlier styles, 
was not easily lost, and much of the orna- 
mentation was well adapted and often very 
carefully executed. The wreath-like form of 
cap of the Decorated style was still adhered 
to, but the foliage was shallower and less 
true to nature, and throughout the whole 
period there was a squareness of outline 
observable. The mouldings differed much 
from those of preceding styles. They were 
in general more shallow, and it was a charac- 
teristic feature of this period to stop the 
mouldings on bases, or by the introduc- 
tion of an ornamental stop. The hammer- 
beam roof was a feature of the style and fan 
tracery vaulting; some of the best examples of 
the style were the Choir of York, 1372—1403, 
Lavenham Church, Winchester Cathedral 
west front and nave, an illustration of which 
appeared in an earlier number of “ THE 
BuILpERsS’ JOURNAL.” There were also man- 
hood examples as late as 1600. 


Our heart was wrung in a new way the 
other day, and we confess to 
the novel sensation. We had 
read the case of Fincher, who- 
is a saddle-riveter, and cannot 
earn more than about £5 a 
week at this laborious occupa- 
tion. The slave of toil agreed 
with an oppressor of the name 
of Betts to work for a fort- 
night, and got a sovereign in 
advance. After that he declined 
to fill his contract, and the em- 
ployer had the heartlessness to 
summonhim. The poor fellow 
had been out on strike (a man 
who cannot earn more than 
fifteen shillings a day must 
be expected to strike) and 
“wanted a sovereign,” (a most 
natural and not uncommon 
want) and he.got it on Satur- 
day by promising to come to 
work on the following Mon- 


about two years. 
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that he never intended to keep 
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field, is to be elevated (and 
altered) to the dignity of 
“Court House.” We trust the 
traditions of the old place may 
remain undisturbed. The ex- 
tension will be made by the 
erection of buildings on 670 
yards of land in Waingate, 
which has been agreed to be leased by the Town 
Trustees to the Corporation, at an annual 
ground rent of £240, for a term of 470 years, 
which expires at the same time as the lease 
of the site of the existing buildings. The 
new building provides for an additional 
court 53ft. by 33ft., about the same size as the 
existing large court, and similarly arranged 
and furnished in oak, having a large corridor 
for waiting witnesses, a solicitors’ room, and 
a room for consultation, all on the ground 
floor, entered from the far end of the existing 
ground floor hall. Additional offices are also 
provided for the Stipendiary Magistrate and 
the magistrate’s clerk, and a large room, 
about the same size as the present grand jury 
room, is provided for the magistrates. The 
magistrates’ entrance from Waingate is to be 
enlarged and made more important, and is to 
have an entrance hall and improved stair- 
case. Under the court there will be cells. 


THE ventilating arrangements for the new 
building provide for 3,000 cubic feet of fresh 
air for each person per hour, which is the 
recognised maximum quantity requisite to 
maintain the normal condition of purity. It 


his promise. ‘ But,” said the 
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Priestly Shires, A.R.I.B.A., of Plymouth, is 
doing good service by his exhaustive and 
carefully expounded lectures, the sixteenth 
of which he recently gave at the School of 
Art in that town. Mr. Shires, in speaking 
of the Perpendicular period of English 
Gothic architecture, said that it was charac- 
terised by the exuberance and redundancy of 
its ornaments, and was wanting in that sim- 
plicity which was to be found in the decorated 
style. In the earlier examples this enrich- 
ment was not carried beyond bounds, but in 
later examples it became excessive, which 
proved injurious and at last fatal ; and English 
Gothic began to decline from the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century with the 
straining after perpendicular lines. Arch 
moulds were in many cases continued down 
the piers to the base-mould or plinth, or 
even to the pavement ; consequently, neither 
capitals nor bases were much required, and 
this, Mr. Shires said, perhaps formed one of 
the many reasons of decay in the art. 
Where caps were introduced they generally 
took the same plan as the piers, and were so 
narrow from abacus to neck as to give to a 
casual observer the appearance of simply a 


magistrate, ‘if the money was 
a loan the lender could have 
sued you.”’ Observe the simple 
manliness of this answer: “ De- 
fendant (laughing): I should 
have said I hadn’t had it. He’d 
no witness, and I’d put my 
hand to nothing.” Yet the 
Bench ordered Mr. Fincher (though he has 
a wife and children to keep out of that 
miserable five pounds a week)to pay the 
sovereign with costs; and had the cruelty to 
hint that he would have to go to prison if 
the sovereign and costs were not forthcom- 
ing. Here is a new trade for other people's 
“boys.” We commend it to general con- 
sideration, and we feel with Fincher, but the 
feeling is not of pity. 


THE British Museum is suffering from the 
“universal depression,” and so, we might 
add, are its “readers.” The Trustees have 
laid a petition before the House of Commons 
through Sir John Lubbock. It recites that 
the only funds belonging to them “for the 
support of the British Museum” consist of 
£30,000 in Consuls, returning £825 yearly, 
of a bequest from the late Earl of Bridgwater 
returning about £400, and another from the 
late Lord Farnborough returning about £80. 
“The establishment is necessarily attended 
with an expense far beyond the annual 
produce of the sums above-mentioned, and 
the trust cannot, with benefit to the public, 
be carried on without the aid of Parliament.” 
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Accordingly, the House is begged to grant 
such further support as shall seem meet 
“for the general benefit of learning and 
useful knowledge.” It is a request for a 
fixed annual charge upon the _ revenue, 
independent of special grants. We have 
been of the opinion for some time that 
Consols do not provide a visible means of 
subsistence. Surely the above proves it? 


Mr. SypNEY Buxton, M.P., in unfurling a 
new banner for the Western (London) Dis- 
trict of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, spoke of the strong 
interest with which he had viewed the 
development of trades’ unions, and said that 
not only were the workers concerning them- 
selves more and more in their own affairs, 
but the public generally was taking a deeper 
interest in labour questions. He did not 
believe that the country was in favour of the 
State arbitrarily intervening between capital 
and labour when industrial difficulties oc- 
curred, though much might be done towards 
conciliation in endeavouring to bring together 
the parties engaged in such disputes. He 
was of opinion that the extension of trades’ 
unions was far more likely to make for 
industrial peace than for industrial war. 


Or the £40,000 required for the re- 
building of the London Dental Hospital, 
about £11,000 has been already collected, 
but the greater portion of this, £6,000 at the 
lowest computation, has been subscribed by 
the dental profession. A considerable 
proportion has also been either subscribed 
by the students, or acquired through their 
exertions in organising entertainments. 
There is no prospect of the building itself 
being commenced until more funds are in 
hand. The site, which is purchased, proved 
more expensive than was at first anticipated, 
as it included a public-house. And though 
the estimated value of the present buildings 
for business purposes is estimated at some- 
thing like £15,000, this sum, which would go 
so far towards making up the required 
£40,000, cannot be realised until possession 
is given, and this cannot, of course, be 
arranged until the institution has found 
another habitation. 


THE new hospital for infectious diseases 
which has been in the course of construction 
at Flaybrick Hill, during the past twelve 
months, for the Corporation of Birkenhead, 
is spoken of as the completest building of its 
kind in the Kingdom. The building has 
been completed and furnished at a total cost of 
£17,400, and has accommodation for forty- 
four beds. In the entire work, Mr. Brown- 
ridge (borough surveyor and engineer) has 
been the superintending spirit. The site 
of the hospital has an area of about 54 acres, 
and varies from 83°0 feet at the entrance gates 
to 112°0 feet at the upper end above the 
level of the sea. The site is very Open, and 
affords an extensive view over Bidston Moss 
and Wallasey. The buildings at present 
erected are the administrative block, isola- 
tion or private ward pavilion, three ward 
pavilions, laundry and disinfector block, 
mortuary, and van house, giving accom- 
modation for 44 beds; but there is room on 
the site to erect five additional ward pavi- 
lions, giving a total of 104 beds. Each of 
the pavilions and the administrative block 
front to the south. All the buildings 
(which have been put up by Messrs. Kelly 
Brothers, Walton) are of a plain, substantial 
character, of local grey bricks, with Ruabon- 
pressed brick strings and dressings. The 
main building is intersected by a corridor 
running the whole length of the building, 
on each side of which the various rooms are 
situated. Near the administrative block is 
the isolation or private ward pavilion, for 
the reception of private patients, or for 
treating cases the nature of which has not 
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already developed. It consists of four small 
wards, each of two beds ; between each pair 
of wards is placed the nurses’ room. The 
ordinary ward pavilions, of which there are 
now three, consist of male and female wards, 
each capable of accommodating six beds, 
and having a nurses’ room between. There 
is also a receiving and bath room, in which 
the patient is received, and where the patient 
is also disinfected before leaving the hospital. 
Three separate classes of disease can be dealt 
with at the same time, giving two wards for 
each class of disease. A peculiar feature 
which Mr. Brownridge has introduced is the 
rounding of every angle and corner in the 
building, including ceiling cornices, door 
edges, window ledges, and, in fact, every 
place where ordinarily there would be a 
corner. This wonderfully facilitates cleansing. 
The sanitary arrangements are perfect, and 
the whole of the hospital is a model upon 
which others are certain to be based. 


Str JOHN TENNIEL is coming into “line” 
in the public rather than in the artistic sense. 
whilst the other notabilities of Punch have 
shown the public their collected works in 
the medium tin which they were made, Sir 
John Tenniel, the doyen of the staff and the 
most popular of all, has hitherto refrained 
from so doing. With a lively interest the 
announcement will be received that a selec- 
tion of some 200 of the famous Punch car- 
toons will be exhibited at the Fine Art 
Society’s, New Bond street, on and after the 
30th inst., where, later on, will also be seen 
the works of the youngest member—Mr. 
Phil May. 


Ir must be admitted that there is archi- 
tecture in dress, especially in woman’s. We 
wonder if the “profession” will reel, if we 
class the late Mr. Worth as an architect. 
At one time a burgess of South Lincolnshire, 
he was subsequently the most important man 
in Europe, ruler of Fashion, that bigger 
empire than Russia. The Empress of the 
French never set out for a function of State 
until he had approved her costume, and 
Queens used to spend long hours in his 
consulting-room. We may look at his life 
from two very different standpoints. On 
the one hand he was industrious and obliging, 
and came to a fortune because of his strict 
attention to business. On the other hand, 
he was the great artist who insisted that 
dress should be something more than a mere 
wrapping—it should be sumptuous in style 
and at the same time expressive, or at least 
indicative of a personality. This was the 
secret that made Worth’s a name of power. 


HERE is a point for property owners and 
individuals who hold head leases. Mr. 
Justice Stirling has decided that they must 
not play “chemin de fer” at the “ Argosy 
Club,” for fear of endangering the head lease, 
which makes the playing of “unlawful 
games” on the premises a cause of forfeiture. 
The proprietor of the club argued that 
“chemin de fer” was not an unlawful game, 
but it has been made clear to his lordship 
that “chemin” is nothing but a variety of 
the evil thing “ baccarat,” and so an injunc- 
tion is to issue. The judges come by some 
curious learning in the course of their expe- 
riences on the Bench. Here is a grave and 
dignified Chancery judge compelled by cir- 
cumstances to master all the technicalities of 
the West-end gambling houses. Mr. Justice 
Stirling found it convenient to take from the 
middle of February to mature his judgment. 


THE case between the frozen-out house- 
holder and the irresponsible water corpora- 
tions and companies is worth emphasis. The 
water companies lay down their mains as 
they choose, and also the pipes that connect 
these with the water systems in each house, 
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at the cost of the owner of the house, but 
still according to their own scheme, allowing 
him no voice in the matter. They do the 
work and he pays for it. It seems to be as- 
certained scientifically that frost will not 
penetrate below a depth of three feet—at 
least not such frosts as visit this temperate 
climate. But in any case it is quite possible 
so to sink the mains that the water in them 
should have complete immunity from con- 
gelation. Asa matter of fact, these mains 
are not always sunk to the depth of three 
feet—are sometimes not sunk to anything 
like that depth. Still, being of large dimen- 
sions and with a constant volume of water 
flowing through them, their risk is not so 
great. But the smaller pipes connecting 
these with the house cisterns are both more 
exposed and offer less resistance to cold, and 
in such frosts as we have had last month, 
get frozen and burst. The company’s water 
is wasted, and the company have their remedy 
carefully reserved to them under their Acts. 
As they made the mistake (at the cost of the 
owner of the house) so they are allowed to 
repair it—at his cost also. 


THE London Building Act would seem to 
have fallen into immediate disrepute. Even 
Sir John Bridge, who rarely goes out of his 
way to be denunciatory, can see no wisdom 
in it. He holds it unintelligible in most 
places and ambiguous in the rest. He there- 
fore gave judgment against it. He found 
that the buildings of Messrs. Shoolbred, 
about which the case arose, are rather offices 
than warehouses. But that was not the 
surveyor’s point, for he admitted that. His 
real point was mathematical and concerned 
“diagonal lines, horizontal lines, and a 
reference to 633 degrees.’ Possibly it was 
a question whether the line drawn from the 
extreme back line of the space behind the 
proposed building to the top of the said 
building, does or does not make an angle 
with the ground of 633 degrees at most. If 
it makes an angle of that, or less, the air 
space at the back of the building is obviously 
more than if it makes an angle greater than 
that. 


Ir is a pity that Mr. William Allan, the 
latest ‘marine boiler’ authority, speaks so 
rarely in the House of Commons. His 
speech, on the apparently unattractive 
subject of water-tube boilers, was a bright 
spot in an otherwise sober evening. The tew 
members who were in the House at the 
time obviously enjoyed the unexpected 
interlude, and whenever Mr. Allan showed 
signs of stopping cheered him on. The 
interest of the member for Gateshead in the 
subject of boilers is two-fold. In the first 
place he is by profession a maker of marine 
engines and boilers, and secondly, he has the 
recollection of a youth spent in the engine- 
rooms of blockade-runners in the American 
Civil War. 


SomE of the slums in the sanitary district 
of St. Pancras are centres of disease and 
veritable plague-spots. The death-rate in 
Somers Town is higher than at any other 
part of St. Pancras. It has been recom- 
mended by a specially appointed Committee 
that the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act should be put in force. Mr. Purchese 
held that the County Council had proved 
wholly indifferent to the public health of 
St. Pancras for two years. The state of this 
Somers Town area, particularly Church Way, 
was a scandal to any public body professing 
a zeal for sanitation. From this plague-spot 
in central London disease had spread to other 
parts of the Metropolis. A resolution was 
adopted at a meeting of St. Pancras Vestry 
‘protesting against any continued delay in 
the furtherance of a scheme for the improve- 
ment of the Somers Town area.” 
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A COMPETITION, promoted by the German 
Emperor for the encouragement of German 
sculptors, is hardly one which lovers of 
antique art can view with equanimity. A 
prize of two thousand marks is offered for the 
best restoration of the “ Dancing Meenad.”’ in 
the Old Museum of Berlin, and competitors 
are expected to replace “all the antique 
parts’ which are missing in the fragment. 
The preliminary attempts of the restorers 
are to be made upon casts, which are to be 
supplied to them at a fixed price, but there 
seems a possibility that the prize winner may 
be allowed to exercise his ingenuity upon 
the original figure, which has already been 
tinkered more or less ineffectually. No 
protest against any such foolish misapplica- 
tion of artistic capacity can be too strongly 
worded or expressed. We should not be 
surprised if the German Emperor succeeded 
where even Barnums fear to tread, but we 
cannot admire his recent footprints in Art 
matters. 


ROTHERHITHE is waking up, and will now 
wear quite a business air, for the erection of 
a new Town Hall and Administrative Offices 
has been decided upon. The present office 
accommodation for transacting the business of 
the Vestry is of a very poor description, and 
the neighbourhood is very much in need of 
a public hall where meetings and entertain- 
ments may be held. The’scheme which the 
Vestry has adopted will provide these two 
things. The accepted design for the Town 
Hall is that of Messrs. Murray & Forster, 
Adelphi Chambers, John Street. There were 
six competitors. The style of the building 
in the main front is Italian Renaissance. 
The architects have arranged to place the 
public hall on the ground floor, with the 
main entrance towards Moodkee Street. The 
hall is 52 ft. 6 in. long and 38 ft. 6in. wide, 
and the original plan shows a handsome 
corridor running round three sides, and _pro- 
vision for four emergency exits. The Ad- 
ministrative Offices of the Vestry are also on 
the ground floor. The Vestry Hall occupies 
the first floor, and is a handsome room of 
50 ft. by 30ft. There is a public gallery, and 
several rooms intended for the use of com- 
mittees, and a coroner’s court. 


MANCHESTER figured prominently in a 
discussion which took place at the Sanitary 
Institute, London, on the subject of back-to- 
back houses. The subject was introduced 
by Dr. Niven, the medical officer of health 
for Manchester. He dwelt upon the various 
points in which houses built in back-to-back 
blocks violate hygienic principles, and 
described what the authorities in Manchester 
have done and are now doing in regard to 
them. His address—a careful and dis- 
criminating one—amounted in effect to a 
strong and practically unqualified condem- 
nation of the back-to-back system. It was 
illustrated with graphic representations of 
various types of back-to-back houses met in 
practice, and the methods adopted for 
dealing with them. The excellent drawings, 
plans and sections used for this purpose were 
contributed by Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
city surveyor of Manchester, Sir Francis 
Sharpe Powell, M.P., who presided, paid a 
high tribute to Dr. Niven, and denounced it 
as a discredit to the Leeds Corporation, as 
well as a disgrace to Parliament, that legis- 
lative powers should have been sought and 
obtained so recently as 1893, to allow the 
further erection in Leeds of back-to-back 
houses, which he stigmatised as an 
abomination. 


THE ceremony of laying the foundation 
stones of the hostel for women students in 
connection with the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwith, was performed by Lady 
Hills Johnes, who took the place of Lady 
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Aberdare, and also fulfilled a like function 
on her own behalf. An interesting pro- 
cession was formed at the college, headed by 
the town band, and including the borough 
police and fire brigade, members of the 
College Council and Court of Governors, 
the Mayor and Corporation, the members of 
the school board, the governors of the inter- 
mediate schools, clergy and ministers of 
religion, teachers of secondary and elemen- 
tary schools, the members of the college 
staff, and past and present students. The 
hostel is being built, at a cost of over £15,000, 
on Victoria Terrace. It will have a frontage 
overlooking Cardigan Bay, facing the west, 
and will be sheltered from the easterly winds 
by Constitution Hill, which rises some 500 
feet to the north-east of the promenade. At 
present accommodation will be provided for 
about I50 women students, but as there are 
now nearly that number in residence at the 
temporary hostel, increased accommodation 
will have to be provided at an early date. 
Owing to the death of Lord Aberdare, the 
president of the college, the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stones was postponed 
to yesterday from St. David’s Day, and 
yesterday Lady Hills Johnes, of Dolancothi, 
took Lady Aberdare’s place in laying one of 
the stones, and also performed a similar 
ceremony on her own behalf. The other 
two stones were laid by the wife of Principal 
Roberts, on behalf of Mrs. Wynford Phillipps, 
who had to preside over a Liberal women’s 
meeting at Cardiff, and by Mrs. Jessy 
Williams, wife of the senior inspector of 
schools. After the ceremony,a public meet- 
ing was held in the assembly rooms of the 
temporary hostel, when Colonel Davies 
Evans, Lord-Lieutenant of Cardiganshire, 
presided, and speeches were delivered by 
Principal Roberts, the vicars of St. Michael’s 
and Holy Trinity, Aberystwith, Lady Hills 
Johnes, Mrs. Williams, the Rev. T. Leevi, 
ex-Moderator of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Assembly, Mr. Vaughan Davies, Miss Car- 
penter, the lady principal, and others. It 
was stated that a grant of £2,000 had been 
made from the Pfeffer fund towards the 
building of the hostel, that the Corporation 
had given the site for a nominal sum, that 
the remaining sum had been borrowed, and 
that between £2,000 and £3,000 would be 
required for furnishing which, the speakers 
were confident, would soon be forthcoming. 


Proressor W. C. F. ANnperson, M.A., 
lectured last week before the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, on 
“Some Early Christian Antiquities (unpub- 
lished.” The churches he described were 
those discovered in 1893 and 1894 by expedi- 
tions in which he took part. The first was a 
rock-cut chapel ia a mountain side about two 
miles from the valley of the river Macestus, 
and three hours’ ride north of the modern 
town of Bigaditch, in Mysia (Asia Minor). 
It is in a projecting crag which hangs a 
couple of hundred feet above the valley be- 
low. The rock is tufa, and in this is carved 
a church, with porch, chancel, and apse, and 
a side chapel. In the porch there is a rock- 
hewn tomb, and a similar tomb is in the 
north wall of the side chapel. Thechurch is 
very small, not more than 4o feet long from 
the door of the porch to the apse. Yet all 
the features of a large church are imitated in 
this restricted space. 


THE seats for the clergy with the bishop’s 
throne in the centre run round the apse, the 
chancel is separated from the tiny nave by a 
triumphal arch, and the side chapel has a 
diminutive altar and credence table. Three 
crosses still remain over the inner door, and 
amuch mutilated wall-painting in the chapel 
showed that the church was originally de- 
corated with emblems. The church is evi- 
dently an early one, but there seems to be 
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no certain indication of its date, Similar 
chapels exist in Cappadocia and other parts 
of Asia Minor. Above the church is a small 
cell, also carved in the solid rock, which was 
probably the dwelling place of a hermit 
priest who had charge of the shrine. The 
other churches were two discovered at the 
old Roman town of Doclea in Montenegro. 
The larger was a Basilica, with an apse, a 
vestibule and a large court. It was paved 
with mosaic and was decorated with many 
carved capitals, screens and windows. A 
large number of rudely carved stone crosses 
point to there having been a number of altars 
besides the chief altar. The foundation of the 
seats of the clergy and the bishop’s throne 
still remained—as did the platform on which 
the high altar stood. The date of the church 
was probably a little earlier than A.D. 500. 
The second church was much smaller, and 
was in the form of an elongated octagon. 
An inscription recorded that it was built by 
a lady called Ansonia. 


THE three excellent little sketches of the 
clerestory at Waltham, the oriel at Haddon 
Hall, and the cresting from the nave roof 
of Swainsthorpe Church, are by Mr. Frederick 
Chatterton, the late pupil and present assistant 
Ole Vina onnes ba Weer heh. BaNc. svine 
Chatterton can make a clean and pretty 
sketch, and has the faculty of getting his 
perspective extremely accurate, which more 
than redeems the lack of strength in his 
pencil drawings. We should like to see 
more of this young architect’s work. 


Mr. Epwin O. Sacus has sent us advance 
sheets of his “Modern Opera Houses and 
Theatres,” which will really be a beautifully 
illustrated treatise on theatre planning and 
construction ; with examples selected from 
play-houses recently erected in Europe, with 
descriptive text. The work will be in three 
volumes, 23 in. by 16 in., bound in buckram, 
and altogether there will be no less than 
220 plates, most excellently lithographed by 
James Akerman. All references on the illus- 
trations will be made in English, German and 
French. The only thing about the work 
that at all trespasses upon our ideas of fitness 
is its price of £15 15s. to ordinary purchasers, 
or of £9 9s. to subscribers. As an actual 
matter of fact, the price is a low one, but to 
architects in this country somewhat pro- 
hibitive. The publisher—Mr. Batsford— 
announces that the list of subscribers will be 
printed in each volume. 


Tue Sheffield Art Crafts’ Exhibition, which 
closed on Saturday night, has done some- 
thing to revive interest in what was thought 
to be a lost art in Sheffield—we refer to 
wrought iron work. The craftsmen on the 
staff of Messrs. W. Hutton and Sons, under 
the direction of Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, 
deserve special recognition. The copper 
plaques by Mr. Brown, illustrating various 
phases of British sport were much admired. 
Mr. George Halliday’s exhibits included 
“The Jester,” and “ Perseus with the head 
of Medusa” after Cellini. “Cupid and 
Psyche,” by M. R. Douglas, another member 
of Messrs. Hutton and Sons’ staff, was a 
study in bronze, and a panel by Mr. G. 
Halliday in repousse, “The Judgment of 
Solomon,” was also an excellent example. 
Mr. Thomas Shepherd's plaque, |“ Black- 
berries,’ showed merit. The clusters of the 
enticing wild fruit were in high relief and 
the leaves and flowers traced with much 
delicacy. George Webster had a plaque in 
copper gilt, containing panels on which were 
chased flowers and foliage. The Master of 
the Guild, Mr. C. Green, designed and 
modelled a canopy for a stove, manufactured 
by Crosthwaite, of Thornaby, that repre- 
sented “More, of More Hall, slaying the 
Dragon at Wharncliffe.’” An appropriate 
letter was received by Mr. Green, from Mr. 
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E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., the Master of the 
London Art-Workers’ Guild :—“ Dear Sir, 
this morning I received the Shefheld papers, 
and the account of the opening of your 
exhibition made me feel very sad that I was 
so unfortunately prevented from being 
present. Iam so glad everything went off 
so well, and that the exhibition is such a 
success. I hope you will some day give me 
another opportunity of being present at your 
Guild. There is one thing I should have 
said, had I been with you, and that is if any 
member of your Guild should be in London 
at the time of any of the meetings of our 
Guild, I, as master, will be pleased to receive 
anyone presenting himself at Clifford’s Inn 
Hall.with your introduction. I am glad to 
say I am able to get about again, but am 
feeling far from well.” This letter of Mr. 
Ford’s is full of right feeling. 


Dr. Rowand ANDERSON, architect, writes 
with reference to the construction of the 
proposed hotel and offices at the Waverley 
Station. The circumstances, he says, con- 
nected with the competition and the decision 
of the directors had been so extraordinary, 
that he thought an explanation was due alike 
to the competitors, the architectural pro- 
fession and the public. Apart from the com- 
petitor whose designs had been accepted, 
five architects of established reputation were 
invited to compete, and he was justified in 
saying that they all devoted much labour 
and expense to the preparation of their plans. 
It was freely stated to himself and others 
that they might save themselves the trouble 
of competing, as the result was a foregone 
conclusion. It was now abundantly evident 
that the designs had not been carefully con- 
sidered. By whatever process the decision 
of the directors was arrived at, it certainly 
was not reached by the only proper course 
of considering each set of plans in detail, and 
comparing them 
directors could have entrusted the work of 
designing the building to any person they 
pleased, without going through the solemn 
farce of inviting designs. Having invited 
competition, they ought surely to have 
allowed a decent and sufficient interval for 
adequate consideration of the designs to 
elapse before announcing their decision. 


THE PROPOSED NATIONAL INDUS= 
TRIAL UNION. 


T a meeting of the provincial committee 
of the proposed Industrial Union of 
Employers and Employed, appointed 

at the preliminary conference, Mr. R. A. 
Hadfield, Sheffield, presided, and amongst 
others present were Messrs. Daniel Jones, 
employers’ secretary, Midland Iron and Steel 
Wages’ Board; T. B. Johnston, Bristol ; 
W. L. Robinson, West Bromwich ; Stuart 
Uttley, Shefheld; E. Trow, Darlington ; 
W. Johnson, Warwickshire Miners’ Asso- 
ciation; and A. H. Quance, hon. secretary, 
employees’ section, Reports were presented 
showing encouraging progress, and it was 
announced that the inaugural conference in 
London would be thoroughly representative. 
From the United States and elsewhere 
communications showed that the movement 
had aroused a keen and widespread interest 
in industrial circles. It was resolved that 
the provincial Committee was justified in 
proceeding to establish the Union, and it 
was decided to hold an inaugural conference 
in London in June next. 


Messrs. Murray & Foster’s design has 
been selected for the new Rotherhithe Town 
Hall, the cost of whichis not to exceed £15,000. 
The building consists of a vestry hall; com- 
mittee room; public hall; clerk’s, surveyor’s, 
medical officer’s and sanitary inspector’s offices ; 
with the usual accessory apartments and care- 
taker’s quarters. 


collection of Shakespearean pro- 
verbs. 


come ever smiles and farewell goes 
out sighing.” 


the “ Artists” to put you on good 


the Nankin china, the Etruscan 
pottery, and the Kaja ware, for 
pride of place in your affections. 


has caused a mighty breech in the 
with each other. The’ 
there are, who say it is the damna- 
tion of art. 
Alfred Waterhouse in his opinions, 
and goes on using Terra Cotta from 
year to year; and like the great 
Master of planning, he has developed 
into a Terra Cottaist of a very 
determined nature. 
ask Mr. Edis why he uses Terra 
Cotta, he would perhaps put it, be- 
cause it is absolutely the best ma- 
terial outside of granite or marble 
to withstand the climate of the country. He 
would no doubt ask you what you thought of 
the Certosa at 
examples of Terra Cotta buildings in northern 
Italy, and then he would—or could—go 
deeply into the question of the art side of 
the material and add many startling facts to 
a controversy over which you possess a per- 
fectly open mind. Certain it is that the 
revilers of Terra Cotta will have to get in 
front of some remarkably fine buildings in 
London alone before they can establish their 
convictions. 
by Mr. Waterhouse, is no doubt the finest, 
and had that building, as we see it now, been 
executed in stone, it would have merited but 
a very small atom of the praise one is glad 


believe in the artificial colouring of the clays. 


ferior in its manufacture—used, which should 
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Mr. ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 


aIGHT-AND-TWENTY _ years 
ago, Robert Edis called in his 
friend, Henry Stacy Marks— 
not then a Royal Academician 
—and between them they de- 
visedand executed the friezes 
that are one of the charms of the architect’s 


well-known house in Fitzroy Square. In the 
dining room on the ground floor, 
which also serves as a reception 
room for those guests who can 
appreciate a collection of lovely 
china a little more perhaps than 
they can the working drawings of 
a new country house, are a goodly 


“ The friends thou hast and 
their adoption tried, grapple them 
to thy soul with hooks of steel ” is 
one of them; and another “ Wel- 


It hardly wants, 
therefore, the manly physique and 
fine hearty voice of the Colonel of 


terms with the delightful architec- 
tural drawings, which dispute with 


“ Terra-Cotta,’ or the use of it, 


camps of architecture. Many 


Robert W. Edis follows 


Were you to} 


Pavia and the beautiful 


The Natural History Museum, 


now to shower upon it. Mr. Edis points out 
many requirements of good work. The 
blocks used should be small, and he does not 


He thinks with you that there is an enor- 
mous amount of very inferior material—in- 


be rejected by the architect. 

Robert W. Edis has hewn his way up the 
rocks of architectural practice, step by step, 
by his own intense personality. He was born 
at Huntingdon six and fifty years ago, of a 
good yeoman strain. The local Grammar 
School and the Brewers’ Company School, at 
Aldenham, gave him somehow the germ of 


architectural appreciation, fostered straight 
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away by a London firm to which he was 
articled. Being six feet two in his stockings 
he had the pluck at two and twenty years of 
age to get married, and begin practice in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields the same year. The 
following year (1862) he became an Associate 
of the Institute, and proceeded to full fellow- 
ship five years later. It was in 1859, how- 
ever, that he struck a very lucky vein in join- 
ing the ArtistsCorps of Volunteers, and it is 
still a doubtful question whether the study of 
volunteering or architecture do not run side 
by side in his ambitions. During the young 
days of practice Robert Edis was steadfast in 
his work, allowing himself but one weekly 
visit to the Hogarth Club, where he gained 
the friendship of Street, Dante, Gabriel 
Rossetti, Robert Martineau, and Val Prinsep. 

Early in his professional career, Mr. Edis 
joined the Architectural Association, worked 


hard in its classes, metaphorically took his 
coat off and bared his arms when work 
demanded it, and naturally becoming its 
President a little later, was re-elected to serve 


a second year. During his years, Robert 
Edis has found time and inclination to do an 
enormous amount of travelling. He has 
shot big game in the Rockies’ ; has laid low a 
king of the forest in Africa, has killed the 
Moose in Norway, and “ floated” a fly over 
half the rivers in Europe. But wherever 
he went, with gun or rod, on shanks’ pony, 
or on Arabian steeds, Robert Edis has 
always had a “ canvas back” in his coat pocket, 
and when sport has failed, art has come in 
to make him recompense, and many’s the 
time he has sketched a “ spot” in revenge for 
the game he has wot killed. 

As an architect, Mr. Edis is known in 
London more particularly for his Senior and 
Junior Constitutional Clubs. The exterior 
marble work of the Junior, in Piccadilly, 
owes its existence to a very happy fact. A 
Norwegian once called on Mr. Edis to invite 
him to inspect some marble quarries situated 
on the banks of the Ofoten Fjord, and pro- 
duced samples of the stone. Mr. Edis 
pronounced against the samples and refused 
the commission. 
quarry owner called again with another 
sample, from another quarry only just opened 
up, and Mr. Edis was delighted. He pro- 
ceeded to Norway with all haste, and 


Several years later, the 
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the marble work on the elevation of 
the Junior Constitutional Club in Piccadilly 
is the result of his visit. He considers 
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A FLEET STREET FRONT, BY MR. R. W. EDIS. 


the material equal in every respect to 
Pavanazzo, or any other of the Carrara 
brand, and the price is very much less. All 
over the country Robert Edis has 
done some of the best domestic 
work. He built Byrkley Lodge 
for Mr. Bass, he has added a wing 
to Sandringham, enlarged York 
Cottage for the Duke of York, and 
is the consulting architect to the 
Prince of Wales. The Inner 
Temple Library bears the impress 
of his art, but the greatest house 
he has up to now been engaged 
upon is undoubtedly the Georgian 
mansion he is building at Chevley 
for Mr. Harry McCalmont, which 
will contain one of the finest halls 
and galleries in England. The 
new Conservative club in Both- 
well Street, Glasgow, which has 
been quite recently completed, 
and of which you are able to 
give a perspective sketch, is an 
excellent example of Mr. Edis’s 
methods. 

If you want to lure Robert Edis 
into a chat about matters out- 
side the pale of architecture, you 
have to entice him into his own 
room in Fitzroy Square, and get 
him to smoke a cigarette upon his 
own hearthrug. He has no love 
for the rising eccentric school 
who are wasting themselves on 
architectural gymnastics and pro- 
stituting all the teachings of the 
ages. He does not love the pretty 
sketcher—the man who knows 
next to nothing of construction. 
“Tf,” said Mr. Edis, “you build a 
prettypalace in which thechimnies 
smoke and the pipes burst, then 


the designer is wanting in the first elements 
of architecture, for he does not know how to 
build.” For a prominent man in his pro- 
fession Robert Edis is, perhaps, the most 
conscientious in his work, for he labours 
with his own hand upon every commission. 
All plans are made by himself; the elevations 
and sections are worked up with pencil, and 
all important details go upon his board. 
Needless to say, the Colonel of the “Artists”’ is 
a stickler for duty. Every morning a ser- 
geant comes over to his house with letters 
and for instructions of the day, and twice 
a week the Colonel spends some hours in 
the orderly room at headquarters. There he 
can draw his martial cloak around him and 
think of the days he served as aide-de- 
camp to Lord Bury during the Franco- 
German war, and of the days of the Commune, 
when he remained in Paris and witnessed all 
the terror of those times. 

To the members of the Institute Robert 
Edis has read many papers, more particularly 
dealing with the decoration and furnishing 
of town houses. He has published a few 
books upon the same subject, has had the 
courage to become a London County Coun- 
cillor, and’the pluck to withdraw. Many 
persons hope to see his six feet two of manly 
presence on the benches of the House of 
Commons, but there are others, yourself 


among the number, who can see _ better 
work for so able an artist, outside the 
hot-beds of political intrigue. When the 


demands of a big practice allow him a 
moment’s rest, Robert Edis can find what he 
wants at his delightful little Georgian home 


| in Norfolk, where peace is the keynote of 


existence, and happiness and contentment 
the reward of a busy and conscientious life. 


THE Grimsby School Board on Wednesday 
night decided to build additions to existing 
schools giving accommodation to 1,130 children 
in the Weelsby district. At the same meeting 
the tender of Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham & 
Company, of Leeds, for the furniture and fittings 
for the Wintringham Higher Grade School, at 
a cost of £1,132, was accepted. The estimate 


was £1,049. 


AN INTERIOR SKETCH, 1863, BY MR. R. W. EDIS. 
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@ ARCHITECTURAL !ASSOCIATION. 
~ “7 oiony Mae J. W. SINGER 


wasens WOJAY ON 
“IRON AND BRASS.” 


WO JZAD 
** We were furnished with advance proofs of Mr. Singer's 
paper, which we consider of somuch interest that we 
shall print abstracts from it im our current and 
forthcoming numbers. 


MEETING of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation was held at 9, Conduit Street, 
on Friday, Mr. E. W. Mountford 

in the chair. There was not a very large 
attendance of members. The minutes of the 
last meeting having been read and confirmed, 
a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. James 
Brooks for conducting the A.A. members 
over All Hallows Church, North St. Pancras, 
on the 2nd March. Similar votes were also 
passed to Mr. Shaw and Mr. George Sherrin 
for conducting members over the Brompton 
Oratory, on the gth March. The following 
books had been presented to the library :— 
“ Transactions of the Exeter Diocesan Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society,” vol. I. 
(new series), presented by Mr. C. J. Tait ; 
and ‘‘ Academy Architecture, 1892-94,” pre- 
sented by Mr. A. Koch ; and a vote of thanks 
was passed to the donors. 

Mr. J. W. Singer then delivered an ex- 
haustive and interesting address on the 
subject of “Iron and Brass.’ He said :— 
“The two metals, iron and brass, are widely 
different in their qualities and characteristics. 
The former has been known from almost the 
early dawn of civilization, while our know- 
ledge of the latter dates from comparatively 
recent times. Iron is one of the strongest 
metals, brass one of the weakest. Iron is 
nearly everywhere in nature, aérolites being 
almost pure iron ; even the stars showing it 
through the spectroscope; and it forms 
about one-twelfth of the crust of our earth. 
Its particles are mingled in the dust of our 
roads, in the air we breath, the water we 
drink, the food we eat, and is the great 
colourist of nature, giving the red colour to 
our blood. It is difficult to define when iron 
was first used in England, it having been 
questioned whether the Ancient Britons 
made use of it, but they worked in gold. and 
silver, and Cesar states that they had iron 
bracelets’ Yet it is unknown whether the 
scythes which they attached to their chariot- 
wheels were of bronze or iron. For many 
centuries before Christ, and for fourteen 
centuries after, little progress was made in 
producing iron from the ore, the Hindoo, ~ 
three thousand years ago, making iron 
and steel which cannot even now be sur- 
passed, as they took the finest ore, free from 
phosphorus and silicates, and melted them 
with the best fuel, continuing this from four 
to eighteen hours, the soft composite mass 
being then rapidly separated from the cinder 
by hammering and reheating. A mild steel 
was produced by melting this bloom with ~ 
charcoal, and thus was made the Wootz 
steel which Porus’ offered to Alexander 
as a precious tribute, and exactly the 
same process is carried out there to-day. 
We in our land of plenty, as regards iron, 
have but little idea how this metal was valued 
by our ancestors, and even in the sixteenth 
century iron had a price that it is now diffi- 
cult to realise, and which I am able to illus- 
trate from the records of the parish church 
of my native town. In 1574, the effect of 
the Reformation brought about a_ great 
change as to the furniture of the church, a 
more simple rubric being demanded, and for 
that reason many things, such as copes, 
crosses, and candlesticks, were sold. The 
churchwardens entered in their book of 
accounts of our church the results of that 
sale, and there appears, amongst other items, 
the disposal of sundry bars of iron. We see 
that they received for thirty-seven pounds of 
iron 3s. 1d. Money was thenat least twenty 
times its present value, andat this estimate iron 
was then worth quite £180 per ton, or Is. 8d. 
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a pound, instead of its present price of about 
one penny. I presume that everyone knows 
the first process of now making iron, it being 
simply to put the ore in a lofty furnace, with 
coal and limestone, so as to slowly melt the 
ore ; the great effort being to see how little 
coal can be used for each pound of iron pro- 
duced. Thus, in all rude attempts by a 
Savage race, and even by the Romans to 
produce iron, they used eight pounds of 
charcoal for every pound of iron gained, 
which was a costly method. The next in- 
vention was the Catalan forge, which produced 
one pound for every 34 pounds of charcoal. 
To this succeeded the Jersey or Champlain 
forge, when 2} pounds of charcoal produced 
a pound of iron, this method being even now 
used in America and Spain, where wood can 
be easily procured. By all these processes 
the metal was not fully melted, but came out 
in a pasty form, which was at once ham- 
mered, and became good wrought-iron. 
The result of cast-iron was brought about by 
increasing the height of the furnace to gain 
heating power, it being then found that the 
iron was melted, becoming highly carbonised, 
and pig-iron was produced, which was of little 
use until the way was found of decarbonising 
the pig, which was done by the puddling fur- 
nace. The first application of iron for every 
purpose, whether for use or decoration, was 
undoubtedly in the form of wrought iron, 
such as produced by hammering, great per- 
fection having been gained both by savage 
tribes for their weapons of war, and by the 
smiths of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
as may be seen in the well-known hinges on 
the doors of Notre Dame Cathedral. So 
excellent is this work that it has been seldom 
equalled, considered either in its massiveness 
in some parts, as compared to its delicacy 
of treatment in others. South Staffordshire 
has always been the field where first-class 
iron has been long produced, but it has yet 
to yield the palm to South Yorkshire for 
iron of the very highest excellence, especially 
to the Lowmoor Company, who possess a 
vein of highly carbonaceous coal combined 
with rich ironstone, which enables them to 
produce iron of the finest quality, but the 
price has always placed it beyond general 
use, it being three times dearer than several 
other brands. Although Dud Dudley, in the 
reign of James I., discovered the process of 
melting iron by means of coal made into 
coke by means of which there is no smoke, 
and thus surpassing his rivals both in quantity 
and quality, yet the secret died with him, 
and as late as 1740 the output of iron in 
Great Britain was only 17,420 tons. Up to 
the early part of the last century all iron 
bars were produced by the slow process of 
hammering, at that time the slit rode trade 
being entirely in the hands of the Swedish 
and Russian makers, when a young man, 
named Foley, who was convinced of the 
fitness of the iron of his district, determined 
to find out the process abroad, and being a 
good musician, he dressed himself up as a 
peasant of the country, and, taking his 
violin, travelled the country as a wandering 
minstrel, getting access to many of the 
foreign works, and then returned, rejoicing 
that he had found the secret of slit rod: 
making, at once commenced working near 
Kniver ; but repeated efforts only resulted 
in failure. Still, not discouraged, he started 
again on his old tour to find out where he 
was wrong, and discovered that all was right 
excepting that he had omitted to put water 
on his rollers when working them. He again 
returned and successfully started the great 
horse-shoe nail trade, which has employed 
thousands of people, until their work was 
replaced by machinery. The Sussex foun- 
dries were so famous in the seventeenth 
century because, like the Swedish makers, 
they only used wood as fuel, and as the 
wood became scarce, that was the cause of 
these foundries vanishing from the land. It 
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was from a foundry of that county that came 
the rails formerly round St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and some of them still remain round the 
statue of Queen Anne. This railing was 
cast in 1714, at Lamberhurst, and was 
removed in 1874. Imay mention that a part 
of this same railing is now lying in a stable- 
yard of a gentleman’s house near Frome. 
As the modern system of very high furnaces 
only turns out cast-iron, called “ pigs,’ and 
is very brittle, hence arose the puddling 
furnace to convert it into wrought-iron, by 
which action fire and air act as solvents to 
remove the sulphur, carbon, and phosphorus 
—which may be in the cast-iron accord- 
ing to the fuel used—the sulphur coming 
from the coal, the phosphorus from the 
ore, and the carbon from both. The 
primary stage of puddling is to melt the 
charge of white or mottled pig-iron, the 
molten metal being well stirred or “rabbled”’ 
to make it uniform, and to incorporate the 
“fettle”—fettling being the throwing-in of 
ground oxide of iron, which has been worked 
to the consistence of common mortar. The 
temperature is then raised until carbonic 
oxide is released, causing violent bubbles 
with a blue flame, the rabbling process being 
done with a long iron instrument protected 
with refractory cement, until the blue flame 
ceases. Bright grains of iron appear, the 
size of shot, which is termed “coming to 
nature ’’—7.e., the nature of wrought-iron. 
Then the puddler reduces the heat and 
begins to ball the iron into lumps of from 
60 to 70 lbs., which are then ready for the 
hammer or the rolls. This process gives the 
iron a kind of fibre, making it less likely to 
snap. Another treatment of cast-iron is to 
make what is known as malleable iron, first 
used at the beginning of the century, and is 
essentially cast-iron made flexible by the 
process it goes through of annealing. The 
best Cumberland ore is required, and when 
the castings are first made they are hard and 
brittle. These are placed in pots, surrounded 
by ore of the same kind as the castings were 
made from, and are then subjected to heat 
for about a week, a conversion then taking 
place, like the formation of steel, the pot 
taking about three days to get to a white 
heat, which is kept up for twenty-four hours, 
and then for another twenty-four hours is 
allowed to die out, the castings being then 
ready for use. My paper being upon iron, 
it is not necessary to treat of steel, but it 
may be mentioned that iron and steel differ 
chiefly in the carbon which is mingled with 
the pure iron molecules—wrought iron con- 
taining little carbon, steel some, cast-iron 
more. This is most of the story, but, of 
course, not all. Thus, steel can be produced 
by taking carbon from cast-iron, or by adding 
carbon to wrought-iron. Wrought-iron is 
almost the only metal that can be welded 
together, which means that when brought to 
nearly a melting point, which is known by 
the sparks coming from the fire, and after 
some silver sand has been thrown in the fire 
to prevent oxidization from the air coming 
to it, by great quickness of action the two 
parts are brought together, and by smart 
hammering they become united in one solid 
piece. It is this quality which gives to 
wrought-iron its great charm as a metal for 
ornamental work, a charm that is all its own, 
and enables the smith to produce work which 
can be carried out in no other metal. No 
metal so repays a skilful workman as wrought 
iron, and in no other material is, I think, the 
distinction so evident as the stamp left upon 
it of good or bad treatment.” 

At the conclusion of the lecture the Chair- 
man invited a discussion on the lecture. 

Mr. Garbutt proposed a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Singer, and said the subject he had 
treated was a gigantic one. What puzzled 
him (the speaker) was how the Orientals 
managed to produced such huge bronzes 
and big cannon, some of which threw shot 
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of about 18 inches diameter. He heartily 
agreed with Mr. Singer in saying that it was 
a pity bronze was not more frequently used 
in place of brass. The possibilities of bronze 
were practically unlimited. In that metal 
there was such a fine variety of colour. It 
kept its colour so much better than brass, 
and the cost was not very much greater. He 
referred to a process which the Japanese had 
of making an artificial surface on brass in 
any colour, which had a wonderfully lasting 
character and required no lacquering. It 
could be applied to a great many of the 
smaller objects, such as hinges, door fittings, 
&c., and a great many decorative purposes. 
He asked Mr. Singer if he could explain how 
it was done. 

Mr. Singer replied that he was afraid the 
secret was not known in England. 

Mr. J. C. Stockdale seconded the vote ot 
thanks, and said a paper of this kind was of 
some assistance to them in designing build- 
ings, because if they bore in mind that a 
metal like brass had to be lacquered to keep 
its colour, it would perhaps deter them from 
using it in mays. He remembered seeing in 
a house some stock locks of lacquered brass. 
They were of very handsome but rough 
design, full of excrescences, so that the 
servants could not polish them, and every 
time they wanted cleaning they had to be 
taken off and sent to be re-lacquered. If 
they were to use bronze instead of brass, the 
question was, could they use it for repoussé 
work, or was it too brittle? With regard to 
wrought-iron, there were certain things that 
had to be borne in mind in using it. It was 
so easy to get an effect on paper, but it was 
so different when it came to be carried out. 
They had to be very careful how they 
introduced square and circular sections. 

Mr. Satchell supported the vote of thanks. 
He thought in the use of bronze in tablets in 
buidings much might be done, especially if it 
were possible to obtain a lettering in the 
brass tablet which could be seen. There 
seemed to be a difficulty in obtaining any 
lettering which could stand, unless one went 
in for the very costly process of gilding. Then, 
as to the lacquering of brass. Certainly, for 
domestic articles, though there were artistic 
objections to it, yet what was the practical 
objection to it if they wanted an article for 
daily use? He thought a good lacquer was 
very much needed for the brass work of fire- 
places, and asked if there was any way of 
specifying it or ensuring that it should stand. 
With regard to wrought-iron he asked why 
the old wrought-iron, such as was used in 
grilles in convents, &c., should seem to stand 
so much better than the modern metal, a 
great deal of which, after it had been fixed 
for a few months, looked very shabby and 
rusty indeed. 

The Chairman said one thing that puzzled 
him was where Moses got the brass to make 
the brazen serpent with ; it must have been 
rather scarce about there. (Laughter.) 
Mr. Singer had made reference to the Sussex 
foundries which brought to mind the fact 
that there appeared to be some chance of 
their being restarted if the coal that they 
were digging for turned out to be any use. 
He did not know that it was altogether to be 
desired, because at present Sussex was a very 
beautiful country, and the possibility of it being 
turned into another Shefheld was too dreadful 
to think about. With regard to Mr. Singer’s 
reference to screens, he must say that he 
never saw anything in a church satisfactory 
in the form of a screen of iron. Wrought- 
iron was all very well for grilles and such 
like, and though Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. 
Pearson had put up some very fine ones, he 
could not say he admired them. The work 
seemed to be too light and too fine, and, in 
one instance which he had in his mind, it 
seemed to him they might as well have done 
without the screen and saved the money. 

Mr. Singer, in reply, said first of all that 
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he was afraid he was not competent to say 
where Moses obtained the metal with which 
to make the brazen serpent. With regard to 
what the chairman had said about screens, 
of course it was not his (Mr. Singer’s) place 
to speak upon that subject. It was entirely 
within the scope of the architect, but the 
fact of being able to make a screen so light, 
was, he thought, the very beauty of a screen. 
It was as strong as a wooden one and only 
one-tenth the substance. It did not obstruct 
the light, and the architecture was not inter- 
fered with in any way; while a wood screen 
shut out everything. With regard to the 
questions about lacquer, that of course was 
only a thin transparent varnish put upon a 
metal, and as long as it remained on the 
metal kept its colour. Lacquer came off 
very quickly in a damp place, and the metal 
then became dark, tarnished and streaky. It 
was really impossible to make bronze keep 
its colour out of doors, or to case the metal 
with any substance that would prevent it 
oxidising in the open air. All the principal 
statues in London might just as well be iron 
for they were perfectly black. In Bristol 
there was a bronze statue over 100 years old 
which had a beautiful colour. For repoussé 
work bronze was as good as brass, but copper 
was better than either. It was a_ softer 
metal and stretches more easily, and for that 
work was the best metal that could be used, 
except gold. In reply to the question as to 
the shabby appearance of modern wrought- 
iron work, Mr. Singer pointed out that 
there was a great difference in the price and 
quality of iron, and that iron at £20 a ton 
would stand better than iron at £7 Ios. a ton. 

The meeting then closed. 

Mr. Singer exhibited several specimens of 
iron and brass work, notably some heads of 
ancient Italian processional crosses, and some 
beautiful modern wrought-iron and _ brass, 
electroleirs, &c. There were also shown 
some exceptionally fine rubbings of ancient 
monumental brasses. 


AN ART OF WHICH ENGLISHMEN 
SHOULD BE PROUD. 


Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL ON WoopD ENGRAVING. 


HE art of wood engraving is an English 
art, says Mr. Joseph Pennell in a morn- 
ing contemporary. But the fact that 


it is an English art is nothing to me. I 


should not care a jot or a tittle if it were 
French, German, or American, so long as it 
was great, so long as it was living or vital. 
But as it is English, Englishmen should be 
proud of it, for it has set the fashion to the 
world. Or rather, it has set not the fashion, 
but a standard of great art which the whole 
world has been only too glad to follow. It 
was but a few years after Bewick, a great 
artist who happened to engrave his designs 
on the wood block instead of drawing them 
on paper or engraving them in metal, had 
issued his masterpieces, that they became 
known first in France, where artists were 
more than ready to draw upon the wood and 
allow other artists to engrave the designs 
they had so drawn, and thus escape from the 
tyranny of the formless and unsympathetic 
engraver upon steel. It is to another English- 
man, Charles Thompson, that French wood 
engraving owes its origin. When he went 
to Paris, in 1817, he found an army of artists 
and a phalanx of publishers willing to aid 
him with their art and their pocket-books in 
order to produce that series of books pub- 
lished in the French capital, which one day 
will be ranked with the wood-cuts of Diirer 
and the etchings of Rembrandt. From 
France, the English art of wood engraving 
spread to Germany, where its possibilities 
were at once appreciated by Adolf Menzel ; 
even earlier it had penetrated to the United 
States, where it was taken up by Dr. 
Anderson, to whom, as Mr. Linton says, 


belongs the honour of being the first en- 
graver on wood in America. It was not 
twenty years ago, as usually asserted, that 
the American school of wood engraving 
arose, but one hundred and one. From that 
time until the present, the English art of 
wood engraving has flourished and advanced. 
It may be well, therefore, for me to say just 
what wood engraving is. It is the art—the 
English art, be it always remembered—of 
cutting with a graver (exactly the same tool 
used by metal engravers for centuries) a 
design upon a cross section of boxwood, so 
that this piece of boxwood, or a mechanical 
reproduction of it, known as an electrotype 
or a stereotype, may be placed with ordinary 
letterpress upon a printing machine and 
duplicated by hundreds of thousands of copies. 
And this fact that a wood engraving can 
appear along with type is what has given it 
its importance and its position amongst the 
graphic arts. Before the time of Bewick, and 
even for some thirty or forty years after, that 
is, until about 1840, steel engraving and 
mezzotint were the methods usually em- 
ployed for reproducing pictures, or drawings, 
wood-cutting, as perfected by Diirer some 
three hundred years before—the art of 
cutting a design drawn on the flat side of a 
plank, with a knife or chisel—having virtually 
disappeared. A steel engraving, an etching, 
or a mezzotint cannot be printed with type ; 
but a wood engraving can, and a skilful 
engraver can imitate, if he wishes, the better 
part of the qualities of the first two methods. 
Therefore wood-engraving became popular, 
and this partly owing to the fact that it was 
much cheaper. It was also more true, for 
the artist drew his design upon the box-wood, 
and the engraver cut it in into the wood, and 
the printer printed it. To it we owe those 
gems of art, Northcote’s “‘ Fables,” produced 
in 1828 ; Harvey’s “ Arabian Nights,” in 1838 ; 
France ; and Anderson’s copies of Bewick, 
brought out in America in the early part 
of the century. I might easily pass in re- 
view the wonderful engravings printed in 
Curmer’s “ Paul et Virginie,” in the same year 
in early numbers of the ///ustrated News, which 
I have before me, the volume for 1850 being 
artistically far finer than anything produced 
under the present management. I might 
refer to the manner in which Sir John 
Gilbert, Birket Foster, Samuel Palmer, and 
Harrison Weir, among others, when they 
were engraved by Vizitelly, Andrews, the 
Orrinsmiths, continued the traditions of 
Bewick. I might speak of the designs by 
Rossetti, by Burne-Jones, by Sandys, by 
Whistler, by Millais, Walker and Boyd 
Houghton, by Ford Madox- Brown, 
reproduced by Linton, by Swain, by 
Dalziel in Moxon’s “Tennyson,” and the 
Cornhill and Once a Week. It is true that at 
present the trade of wood-engraving is 
threatened by the cheapness of process- 
engraving, a state of affairs for which, to 
some extent, the wood-engravers are 
responsible. A few years ago they became 
so independent, like their predecessors, the 
wood-cutters of the fifteenth century, that 
they forgot the existence of the artist, and in 
consequence the artist rebelled against them. 
Asa result the publishers, seeing that the 
artist did not like bad wood-engraving—the 
public knew nothing about the matter—and 
the good process costing them about a tenth 
as much, encouraged process. I shall not 
attempt to describe process, save by saying 
that it is amechanical method of reproducing 
drawings which are made in line or in wash, 
and also that a mechanical reproduction of a 
line drawing is quite equal, and often superior, 
to thewood-engraving, and that the mechanical 
reproduction of wash-drawings. is either 
greatly inferior or vastly superior to the 
wood block, according as the wood-engraver 
is an artist or a duffer. But, inferior or 
superior, it is vastly cheaper. And _ this 
cheapness, which means, of course, so much 


saved by the employment of process, has 
played havoc with the average wood- 
engraver. An ordinary process bleck costs 
about one-tenth as much as the ordinary 
wood block, and it takes about  one- 
tenth as long to produce. Therefore 
the ordinary publisher uses it, and the 
ordinary buyer of books accepts it. One is 
simply amazed at the unemployed talent in 
the art of wood-engraving which exists in 
England to-day. The reason that these 
artists’ services are not in demand is simply 
because of the niggardly sweating system 
which has crept into the English trade of 
publishing. 


PROFESSIONAL RULES. 


HE Boston Society of Architects has 
prepared, says Zhe Building News in 
its current issue, a “code of ethics” 

for its members, which has been adopted by 
the Society. It comprises sixteen sections, 
embodying principles that have been 
generally accepted, though not invariably 
observed, by the profession. Many of the 
rules will be usefully considered by architects 
on this side of the Atlantic. We have no 
space here to give the rules in exienso, but 
may allude to two or three of the more 
important. Section 1 precludes a member 
from entering into partnership with any 
builder or contractor; section 2 provides 
that a member owning any building material 
or invention proposed to be used on the 
work for which he is architect should inform 
his employer of the fact. Section 5 observes 
it is unprofessional to offer drawings on 
approval and without adequate compensation; 
section 6, that it is unprofessional to advertise 
in any other way than by notice giving 
name, address, profession, and office hours, 
and special branch of practice; section 7, 
that it is unprofessional to make alterations 
to a building designed by another architect 
within ten years of its completion, without 
notice to the said designer. Section 9 
declares it to be unprofessional for a member to 
criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. The other sections 
refer to the unprofessional attempts to 
supplant an architect after steps have been 
taken towards his appointment ; to furnish 
designs in public or private work unless for 
proper compensation; the observance of a 
schedule of charges as a minimum rate, and 
by charging higher rates whenever necessary ; 
to take work at a lower rate than another, 
&c. The rules contain nothing but what 
every respectable architect will readily accept, 
though some of them are shamefully trans- 
gressed in practice, simply because there is 
no written law binding on the profession. 
Thus how often architects are willing to 
furnish designs for work without 
remuneration, and to undertake to 
do work at a lower rate than a brother 
professional—practices very derogatory to a 
professional man, and acknowledged in 
theory to be wrong. When these irregu- 
larities are made the subject of explicit rules, 
few will be disposed to disobey them. 


Ow1nG to the overheating of a slow combus- 
tion stove, an outbreak of fire occurred early 
yesterday morning in the Garrison Library of 
the Cambridge Barracks, Portsmouth. The 
barracks are occupied by a detachment of the 
the Royal Artillery. The fire was got under 
within an hour, and was confined to the 
library. 


WE understand that Mr. Grainger Heiton is 
completing plans for the restoration of St. 
John’s Church, Perth, showing alternately the 
throwing of the east and middle churches into 
one, and the improvement of the middle church 
on the footing of the churches remaining 
separate. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers for the 
Artist and Worker. 


_ CHAPTER IV. 
STANCHIONS (continued). 


ONTINUING the remarks upon stan- 
chions and such like members, which 
are now cast in much larger sizes than 

was formerly the case, it may be here men- 
tioned that, if the distance to be covered is 
too great for one casting, joints are sometimes 
permitted, ;|though these are not often 
rendered necessary. In such cases the joints 
may be made about half-way up, or equi- 
distant. In this eventuality the ends of 
both portions of the stanchion must be 
carefully planed or turned up true, and the 
flanges which terminate them securely bolted 
together, as shownat Figure 8 (ave). With re- 
gard to the load-bearing ability of stanchions 
opinions differ among those authorities to 
whom we look for information in the matter. 
Thus Mr. Henry Adams says, with respect to 
the relative strength of columns and stan- 
chions, that “a stanchion of + section is 
much less economical than a hollow cylin- 
drical column as far as the use of metal goes. 
For instance, a cylindrical column of the 
same external diameter as the stanchion, and 
containing the same sectional area, will have 
nearly double the strength. There are, 
however, advantages in certain cases in 
employing stanchions.” Mr. Adams gives 
the following tabular statement of the 
approximate safe load on columns and 
stanchions, and for supplements to and com- 
parison with those previously given will 
prove useful :— 


“‘ Upto ro diameters long = 5 tons per squarein. 


From 10 to 15 4 = 4 re 
» +£5,to 20 ” —= 3 P) 
ez), tOL2 5 ” =2 i 
ess tOLs0 A = 14 He 


“ For permanent structures,” says the same 
authority, “when these figures are used 
some allowance for contingencies should be 
made.” 

As we have previously mentioned, the 
formule of the various authorities as regards 
the factor of safety differs very considerably, 
and this being so, we give below some of 
the highest and most representative, which 
should be made a note of by those more 
particularly concerned in this department of 
structural ironwork :— 


Strength by Gordon’s Formula. 


crushing weight in tons. 
sectional area in square inches. 
diameter over arms in inches. 
length in inches. 


i 30, Ss: 
he = 31? 
Sins 400 d? 
Vie eae Me 
3 X 120% = 201 tons crushing weight 
1+ joo x #8 
Safe load = 201 + 6 = 33'5 tons. 


~Ri4 3 
tou ul 


By Timmin’s Formula. 
8” x 8” x 1” = 15 square inches area = 
46°8 Ibs. per foot run, and for ro feet length, 
safe load = 20'1 tons. 


By Box's Tables. 
Breaking weight in tons :— 
g” x 8" x 1” x to feet long = 261 tons. 


6 ; 
“3 = safe load of, say, 434 tons. 


By ‘' Lockwood's Engineers’ Pocket Book.” 
Safe load in cwts. :— 
8” x 8” x 1” x 10 feet long = 354 cwts. 


or 354 


ro ey a tons, 


By Box's Formula. 
Mp x Lx7 ft. (62° x ¢.)t2°6 x b—t inches = 
= B.W. tons by flexure 
which must not exceed one-quarter of the sec- 
tional area x ultimate crushing strength (cast 
iron equal to 42 tons) per square in order to 
provide against incipient crushing. 
S200 eae Dee lOne = hO-T, 
Mp. = constant multiplier for cast iron = 
75 both ends flat 
50 one end flat 
25 ey, ends pointed. 
(223 x 1) + (1 x 7°) 
rg ee 50°1 
15 square inches x 42 tons 


= 344 tons B W 


but 4 = 157.5 tons 
which is the maximum efficient strength and 
safe load = 

ree 

OE = 26°25 tons. 
Herewith is a comparison of the preceding 

rules :— 

Gordon's formula 33°5 tons. 
Timmins’ tables ay AGATA rs 
Box’s tables .. S ae aa ie Means 
Lockwood’s tables .. Se See BIG Ses Ip 
Box’s formula 26°25 ,, 


It will thus be seen that the subject of 
stress, safe-loading and breaking is enveloped 
in very considerable doubt, and requires to 
be still subjected to further careful experi- 
menting. We could supplement the foregoing 
with other tables, but those given will suffice 
as representative rules arrived at by authori- 
ties which can be trusted. And here we may 
note that Hodgkinson stated, as the results 
of experiments conducted by him, that a cast- 
iron pillar of + section, 3” x 3” x 48” and 
7°562 feet long, both ends being pointed, 
broke with a pressure of 17,578 lbs., equal to 
7°8475 tons. 

The following useful table is extracted 
from that very reliable and useful hand- 
book, ‘ Lockwood’s Builders’ Price Book.” 
This table shows the dimensions of cast-iron 
stanchions, ro feet in height or length, and 
adapted to sustain loads of 14 cwt., 2 cwt. 
and 4 cwt. per superficial foot :— 


eee Segue Extent of Flooring. 
| a wes 
Diameter R 
of circle | Load in 
Thickness | which will | CWwts. Allowing | Allowing | Allowing 
of ribs or | circum- 14 cwt. per| 2 cwt. per | 3 cwt. per 
flanges. | scribe the superficial | superficial | superficial 
sectional foot. foot. foot. 
area, 
Inches. Inches. super. feet.|super. feet./super. feet. 
3 4 40 268 20 134 
j om eos | 383 255 
7 6 128 853 64 425 
2 7 I9l | 1275 95% 635 
te 8 266 | 1775 133 883 
I 8 354 236 177 118 
1% 9 452 301% 226 1502 
1% 10 550 3663 275 1334 
1 12 959 | 6393 | 4798 3198 
1% 13 1,259 | 8393 620 419 


With this table we think our remarks upon 
stanchions may terminate, as our readers 
should make further inquiries for themselves. 


THE work in connection with the re-arrange- 
ment and improvement to the great Renaissance 
Church of St. Phillips, Salford, is about to be 
commenced, and will include, as funds permit, 
interior decorations in mosaic, fresco or paint- 
ing. The plans were prepared last year by 
Mr. J. Medland Taylor. 


THE Glossop Town Council, being anxious 
to purchase the Town Hall and Markets from 
Lord Howard, the Committee were recently 
empowered to make an offer of £9,500. Lord 
Howard, however, refused this offer, but said he 
was willing to accept £10,500. It has, therefore, 
been decided to abandon the project. 


THE cost of the Marseilles and Rhone Canal 
is estimated at 80,000,000f., half of which is to 
be provided by the State and half by the city 
and the department. It will be 33 miles in 
length, including a tunnel four miles long. 


A CASE UNDER THE NEW 
BUILDING ACT. 


Sir JOHN BripGE’s CRITICISM. 


R. FREDERICK WALLEN, District 
Surveyor for the parish of St. Pancras 

West, appeared before Sir John 

Bridge last week to two summonses calling 
upon him to show cause why a decision he 
had arrived at with regard to the proposals 
of Messrs. Shoolbred to erect new buildings 
on a site they possess at the corner of Totten- 
ham Court Road and Grafton Street, adjoining 
their other premises, should not be reversed. 
—Mr. J. P. Grain and Lord Robert Cecil 
appeared for Messrs. Shoolbred.—The case 
was one of the first under the new London 
Building Act, which came into operation at 
the beginning of the present year. Mr. 
Wallen, the District Surveyor, had reported 
that the plans for the new buildings sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Shoolbred were in some 
respects in contravention of the new Act, 
and at the last hearing Mr. Grain argued at 
length that they complied with the Act in 
every essential particular.—Mr. Grain now 
resumed his argument, and mentioned that 
when the plans were first sent in Messrs. 
Shoolbred contemplated having something 
like a hundred sleeping apartments for their 
employes, but on the suggestion of Mr. 
Wallen that part of the plan was altered. 
No doubt Mr. Wallen was doing what he 
conceived to be his duty, but he (counsel) 
respectfully suggested that in this instance 
he was labouring under a mistake in alleging, 
as he had done, that the proposed buildings 
were of the warehouse class. The buildings 
would be of a magnificent character, and 
every precaution had been taken to guard 
against fire. The proposed buildings were, 
he contended, of a domestic class, and would 
therefore be treated differently to warehouse 
buildings.—Mr. Wallen said he was willing 
to waive and withdraw his notice as to the 
buildings being of the warehouse class. He 
would admit that they were, under the Act, 
domestic buildings, but he contended that, 
under Section 41 of the Act, sufficient air 
space was not provided.—Sir John Bridge 
asked Mr. Wallen if he understood the 
Section.—There was no reply until Lord 
Robert Cecil said that no one understood it 
when it was passed.—Sir John Bridge read a 
section, and said it was perfectly unintelligible. 
—Mr. Wallen: That refers to the plane ot 
the line, Sir John.—Sir John Bridge: I am 
glad there is something plain about it. 
(Laughter.)—Mr. Wallen remarked that if 
Mr. Grain’s contention were correct all the 
backyards in London might be covered with 
houses.—Sir John Bridge, in giving his 
decision, said he was glad he was not bound 
to determine this case on the construction of 
any of the sections of the Act that had been 
quoted, because almost all the sections of the 
Act seemed to him to be so drawn as to be 
perfectly unintelligible. Where intelligible, 
many were intelligible in two different ways, 
and capable of two different constructions. 
There was one point which was a matter of 
fact. He found as a matter of fact that the 
buildings were to be used principally as 
offices or counting-houses, and made an order 
setting aside the objections of Mr. Wallen as 


‘to Section 41, the other objections being 


withdrawn.—Mr. Grain mentioned that Mr. 
Wallen objected to being described as a 
person summoned to appear before the 
Court.—Mr. Wallen suggested that a notice 
instead ofa summons would be quite sufficient, 
and it was understood that in future cases 
the word “notice” would be used. 


TuHE Governors of the Llanelly Intermediate 
and Technical Schools have decided to advertise 
for plans and designs for schools to be erected 
at a cost of £5,000. 
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THE PROJECTED ALTERATIONS OF 
MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE glowing descriptions of the intended 
pile which, we are told, says a correspon- 
dent to a Manchester contemporary, 

is soon to arise between the present western 
end of the Cathedral and Victoria Street, 
whether those who provide the funds—z.e., 
the ratepayers—like it or not, seem to come 
from the pen of one who has not studied the 
site and neighbourhood of the Cathedral in 
any but a slight and superficial manner. It 
is suggested that we should have “a practis- 
ing school for the choir,” “a consistory 
court,” and “a worthy ceremonial entrance.”’ 
I agree that the present arrangements out- 
side the west end leave much to be desired ; 
but to lop off a large slice from the church- 
yard does not mend matters. What Mr. 
Basil Champneys proposes to do at the west 


end would, however well done, add nothing 
to the cathedral-like character of the build. 
ing. Whatever may be done should as far 
as possible help to change the old parish 
church into a real cathedral—the cathedral 
of one of the greatest and most important 
dioceses in the kingdom. It is clear that we 
cannot have the central tower of a cathedral, 
nor, very well, the twin flanking towers as 
at Exeter ; but we might have, and I main- 
tain that we ought to have, some of that 
picturesque grouping of the necessary or 
desirable buildings that go so far in giving 
to cathedrals at home and abroad their charm 
and fascination. The buildings that are 
wanted would take comparatively so little 
space and be of so modest a height that, if 
skilfully treated, they might extend into the 
churchyard on ‘the ‘south of the Cathedral 
without seeming in the least to crowd it. 
There should bea choristers’ vestry and prac- 


tising school for the choir of sufficient size 
to serve as a meeting place for the Easter 
vestry or other parochial or ecclesiastical 
gatherings ; also a separate vestry for the 
clergy, a consistory court, and a dwelling 
house for one or more of the cathedral 
attendants. There might be also a crypt, if 
not for interment, yet to receive monuments 
of distinguished citizens. What I propose 
would go a long way towards giving to the 
old church a cathedral - like appearance. 
It would cost little more than the mere 
spend-money proposal, which, however well 
carried out in detail, has its foundation ina 
serious error of judgment. 


Mr. Hurron, architect, of Kendal, is pre- 
paring plans for the new tramp ward which the 
Guardians of Sedbergh propose to erect at the 
workhouse. 


’, EDIS, 


THE R.I.B.A. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday, the 11th inst., with 
the President in the chair, to move: 

“That, subject to Her Majesty’s gracious 
sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the pro- 
motion of ar chitecture be presented this year 
to Mr. James Brooks, Vice- President, for his 
executed works as an architect.” Mr. Charles 
Barry seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. The following were 
subsequently elected members of the Royal 
Institute. /e//lows : — Waterhouse, Paul, 
London; Henman, William, Birmingham. 
Associates: — Thomas Kershaw, Halifax; 
William Hodgen, London; Ernest Edward 
Fetch, London; Fr ederick Bligh Bond, 
Bristol; John Pain Clerk, London ; William 
Edward Vernon Crompton, Wallgate, Wigan ; 
Frederick Ernest Pearce Edwards, Liverpool ; 
Henry Ernest Kirby, London ; Charles 
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Edward Bateman, Birmingham: Alfred 
Whitelock Field, Croydon; George Gunn, 
Ayr; W ilberforce Ernest Hazell, London ; 
John Henry Price, Liverpool; Harry Tom 
Boden Spencer, London ; George Augustus 
Bligh Livesay, Boscombe, Bournemouth ; 
Alexander Paul Macalister, Cambridge ; 
Thomas Harry Weston, Bristol; Henry 
James Wise, Gospel Oak, N.W.; Herbert 
Jeffrey Palmer, New Malden; Joseph Spain, 
Sunderland: Charles Septimus Errington, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Frederick Brice Hobbs, 
Waterloo, near Liverpool; Harry Wilson 
Pye, London; John Cadwallader Dewhurst, 
Belfast ; William Edgar Gauld, Aberdeen ; 
Robert William Horn, Glasgow; Vivian 
Herbert King, London; Alfred Henry Mills, 
Manchester ; Thomas Aloysius Pole, London; 
George Patrick Sheridan, London; Percy 
Henry Adams, London; Harold Bailey, Hull ; 
Percy Paovich Cotton, London; William 
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Adam Forsyth, London ; Francis John Potter, 
London; Charles Henry Smith, London; 
John Borrowman, jun., London ; Harry 
Ebenezer Budden, ‘London: Frank Berridge 
Cooper, Leicester ; Archibald Campbell 
Dickie, London ; Samuel Stevens Dottridge, 
London ; Arnold Seaward Tayler, London ; 
Harold Edmund Church, London; Henry 
Ingle Potter London ; Alexander’ Robert 
Hennell, Forest Hill, S.E.; Allen John Pinn, 
Exeter ; Sydney Benjamin Beale, London; 
Henry Ascough Chapman, Scarborough ; 
George Coster, Bournemouth; Ernest Out- 


ram Cummins, London ; Herbert Alfred 
Legg, London, George. Oakley Scorer, 
London ; Thomas Duncan Rhind, London; 


Luke Barlow, Manchester ; Tobit Laurie 
Carnell, Norwich ; Hyla Edward Elkins, 
London. ; 


SANCTION has been obtained by the Brentford 
Guardians to borrow £37,800 for an infirmary, 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 

round, and we mean to cover the whole of it 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention. 


Extension of Patent Office.—Mr. B. E. 
Nightingale, of the Albert Works, has secured 
the contract of the new No. 3 Block of the 
Patent Office. Messrs. Mark, Fawcett & Co., 
of Westminster, are to construct the fire-proof 
floors. 


Aspinall’s ‘* Wapicti.’’—A new washable 
distemper paint that can be manufactured in 
any tint, and which has been designed for 
application to plaster, stucco, brick, stone, 
cement, &c. It is capable of yielding good 
artistic effects by stencilling, and therefore 
adapted for livening up interiors by decoration, 
having a flat surface suited for the purpose. 
Among the advantages claimed for ‘‘ Wapicti’’ 
are that on exterior work it dries with a surface 
impermeable to the most. drenching rain, and 
can be used with advantage for farm dwellings, 
wooden or other houses, and general work on 
estates, that the effect obtained with it is far 
superior to that of flatted paint, and costs one- 
third less. It is very largely used for painting 
the walls of asylums, churches, hospitals, rail- 
way Stations, schools, private houses, &c. 


The Eccup Reservoir.—The Leeds Water- 
works Committee received recently a report 
from Mr. Hill, C.E., on the work of the recon- 
struction of the Eccup Reservoir, a heavy under- 
taking which has been long in progress. Mr. 
Hill had examined the bottom of the trench, 
and approved of the work done. He agreed 
with the city engineer (Mr. Thomas Hewson) 
that the repuddling of the deepened portion of 
the trench might now be safely commenced. 
Brick side screen walls, he thinks, should be 
built on the reservoir side of the trench to pro- 
tect the puddle. The total depth of the trench 
from the finished road level to the bottom is 
170 ft., the length along the bottom 420 ft., 
greatest width at the top 26 ft., and average 
depth of shale taken out below the bottom of 
the old trench 309 ft. 


Mr. Potter’s ‘‘Concrete.’’—Mr. Potter 
sends us his voluminous work on Concrete, 
published by Mr. Batsford, as a new edition of 
an older work. But it is the standard book 
upon a really very interesting subject, and 
one Mr. Potter ee made peculiarly his 
own. It deals, as many of our readers will 
know, of concrete as a material; of matrices ; 
the making and mixing of concrete; con- 
crete for artificial foundations; and the 
shrinkage of materials used in the making of 
concrete. These are merely the heads of the 
various chapters. Every actual use to which 
the material can be put is discussed and ex- 
plained, and there are many illustrations to 
assist the reader. Mr. Potter's own system of 
concrete floors is fully described. 


Business Announcement.—Messrs, W. 
E. Constable & Co., of Monument Chambers, 
King William Street, London, E.C., inform us 
that they have converted their business into a 
limited liability company, and that the firm 
will from now be known under the style of 
W. E. Constable & Co., Limited. The present 
partners—Mr. Sydney Constable and Mr. J. F. 
Weymouth, jun.—become joint managing direc- 
tors, and in all other respects the business will 
be carried on as before. 


The County Council.—Last June the 
Council resolved to erect, without the interven- 
tion of a contractor, a new station in place of 
the existing fire-engine station at Fulham, the 
cost of the work being then estimated by the 
architect at £10,500, and on June 26th, the 
Works Committee reported that it was satisfied 
with the estimate and specification, and was 
taking the necessary steps to carry out the work. 
Owing to circumstances which has been fully 
explained in previous reports, it has not been 
practicable until now to commence the work, 
and, the price of materials having in the mean- 
time increased, the Works Committee suggests 
that the estimateneeds revision. The architect 
has been consulted, and he reports that if he 
were now making an estimate upon the drawings 
and specification sent to the Works Committee 
last year his figures would be increased by 
£500. Healso asks that, as the building is to 
be erected a few feet back from the line origi- 
nally proposed, a sum of £400 may be added 
to cover the cost of fencing in a strip of addi- 
tional ground which has been acquired and 
which he suggests might be excavated witha 
view to the better lighting of the basement. 
The revised estimate of the cost of the station 
is therefore {11,400, and it is recommended 
that the revised estimate be referred to the 
Works Committee. 

Shorland’s Stoves.—TheCottage Hospital, 
Fleetwood, is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Discovery of Coal in Ireland.—A Man- 
chester Syndicate, which has been. sinking for 
coal near Dungannon, County Tyrone, has 
come upon an extensive seam, of splendid quality, 
190 yards from the surface. 


An Improved Sewer Pipe.—An interesting 
test of an improved sewer pipe joint lately took 
place on the premises of Messrs. Monsell, 
Mitchell and Co., Townsend Street, Dublin. 
This method has been devised by Mr. T. Fitz- 
patrick, who has disposed of his patent to 
Messrs. Craig & Co., Kilmarnock. The latter 
are now manufacturing pipes with the new 
joints, and have appointed Messrs. Monsell, 
Mitchell & Co. their sole agents in Dublin. 
The new joints, by an ingenious arrangement, 
ensure in the connected pipes that perfect 
uniformity of bore which is essential for proper 
drainage. 

Spalding.—At the meeting of the Spalding 
Urban District Council a scheme was. adopted 
for considerably extending and improving the 
public lighting of the town. It was also decided 
to erect another gasholder and carry out other 
improvements at the Spalding Gasworks, at an 
estimated cost of £3,000. 


Morecambe, Lancashire. — Extensive 
building operations are being carried on at the 
present time at this popular seaside resort. A 
fine block of shops and boarding houses have 
just been completed at the West end, where 
there is also a large hotel in process of erection. 
At the east end, acentral site in ‘‘ The Crescent,”’ 
a new bank for the Lancaster Banking Com- 
pany is being built from designs by Mr. E. H. 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., of Lancaster. There is 
also a large market and assembly hall (to be 
called the Victoria Market and Hall) which is to 
be ready by the summer season. During the 
last few years Morecambe has grown very 
rapidly. On Wednesday afternoon the directors 
of the proposed West-end (Regent Road) Pier, 
(the architects for which are Messrs. Magnall 
& Littlewood, of Manchester), met and opened 
the tenders for the first section of the work, 
extending beyond the Pavilion, and this portion 
was let to the Widnes Foundry Company, of 
Widnes. The work will be commenced within 
the ensuing fortnight. 

Oban Outfall Works.—The result has been 
published of the competition invited for the 
sewerage and sea outfall works at Oban. There 
were twenty-five designs sent in for selection. 
The Town Council appointed a professional 
assessor in Mr. T. Niven, C.E., Glasgow, and 
under his report the plans judged best in order of 
merit were—first, ‘‘ Kerrera’’; second, ‘‘ Gravita- 
tion.”” Theauthor of the first premiated design 
was found to be Mr. Woulfe Brenan, C.E., of 
Oban, and of the second Mr. Radford, C.E., of 
Nottingham. 


New Clock and Chimes.—A large new 
clock and chimes, of Lord Grimthorpe’s design, 
have been erected in the parish church of 
Halesowen, near Birmingham, and formally 
started by a former rector of Halesowen (Canon 
the Hon. F. G. Pelham). It is fitted up with 
all the latest improvements, and will doubtless 
be a boon to the inhabitants. The whole of 
the work has been carried out by John Smith 
& Son, Midland Clock Works, Dervy. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 
Liverpool Architectural Society.—At 
the meeting of this society, held on Monday 
evening week, in the Law Library, Union Court, 
Mr. Henry Hartley presided. He referred to 
the death of Mr. Charles Aldrich, F.R.I.B.A.., 
saying that he was one of the oldest, most 
active and most esteemed members of their 
society. Mr. T. Cook, in moving a vote of 
condolence with the family of Mr. Aldrich, 
said that his deceased friend was one who was 
highly thought of by the whole of the pro- 
fession. Mr. Matear seconded the vote, which 
was carried. A paper, by Mr. Percy S. Wor- 
thington, of Manchester, entitled, ‘‘ Churches 
of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries in 
Burgundy,” was afterwards read. 


York Architectural Society.—There was 
a good attendance at the Church Institute, 
Lendal, when Mr. John Lane delivered an 
interesting and instructive lecture, which was 
entitled ‘‘The City of Brussels.” Mr. A, 
Pollard, past president, presided. In his 
lecture Mr. Lane described the places of 
interest in Brussels, considered both from the 
visitors’ and the architects’ point of view, and 
particularly mentioned the cathedral and chief 
churches, and the celebrated Palace of Justice, 
and the boulevards. He also spoke of the 
laying out of the existing city, and the improve- 
ments that had taken place in the buildings 
during the present century. ‘The lecturer gave 
a short account of the history of Belgium, and 
of the wonderful progress that had been made 
during the reigns of Leopold I. and Leopold IL., 
the present king. The lecture also included a 
description of Belgian peasant life, and treated 
of several places of interest in Belgium. . 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—At the meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, Mr. W. W. Robertson 
presiding, after the transaction of some formal 
business, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford read a paper 
on ‘‘ The Suburban House.’’ We were leaving 
behind us, said the lecturer, the idea that the 
portico of a Greek temple might be adapted to 
the porch of a suburban house, and we even 
thought now that the perfect propriety and 
respectability of Newington might be improved 
upon. <A well-designed house was homelike 
from the outside, convenient in its arrange- 
ments and interesting in its features. A good 
plan greatly depended on the size and arrange- 
ment of the hall and staircase, on the pantry 
and its relation to the dining-room, kitchen and 
entrance, and on the limited space wasted in 
passages. The lecturer illustrated by limelight 
views good and bad types of plans, and then 
proceeded to contrast stone and brick houses, 
advocating a freer use of brighter and warmer 
materials. Characteristic work by Messrs. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., George Sherrin, 
Ernest George and Peto, C. F. A. Voysey, 
Ernest Newton, E. J, May and other able 
architects was shown on the screen. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
The annual meeting was held in the rooms, 
114, West Campbell Street, Mr. A. N. Pater- 
son, in the chair. The seventeenth annual 
report, which was read by Mr. W. R. Watson, 
secretary, narrated the work of the Association 
during the past session. Memorials, it stated, 
had been addressed by the association to the 
Town Council relative to the proposed removal 
of the Tron steeple, and to her Majesty’s Office 
of Works with reference to the repairs in 
progress at the cathedral. The most note- 
worthy event of the session had been the 
successful arrangement of a scheme of co- 
operation with the Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects, for the acquirement of premises to be 
jointly occupied by the two societies. 
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Tue extension of the City Hospital, Netherfield 
Road North, Everton, for which the Corpor- 
ation has been authorised to borrow the sum of 
£26,000, was considered by the Hospitals 
Committee with a view to the modification and 
improvement of administrative arrangements in 
the enlarged institution. The site has been 
enlarged to the extent of two acres, and the 
work of rebuilding will be entered upon forth- 
with. 


TuE Halifax Town Council has unanimously 
resolved to purchase the present Infirmary 
Buildings and the ground upon which they 
stand, as a site for the proposed new Police 
Offices. The price agreed upon is £7,000, and 
this works out at 32s. 3d. per yard. The 
Council is in favour of the erection of Police 
Offices and a Court House, the cost not to 
exceed £8,000, making with the cost of the site 
£15,000 for the whole scheme. 


From the 63 designs sent in for the proposed 
new Sanatorium at Crewe, the first premium 
has been awarded to Mr. George E. Bolshaw, 
of Lord Street, Southport, and the second to 
Mr. S. Harding Payne, of Bedford Row, 
London. Mr. Bolshaw is to be employed as 
the architect for the new building, provided 
that any alteration of his design required by 
the Health Committee be made without any 
extra cost. The cost of the Sanatorium will be 
about £5,000. 


Prans for the erection of a permanent 
hospital, at an estimated cost of £8,780, have 
been passed by the Keighley and Bingley Joint 
Hospital Board. The architect, Mr. F. Moore, 
has been instructed to push forward the work 
as quickly as possible. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Mold Urban Council 
was held on Wednesday last, for the purpose of 
meeting Mr. D. H. Radford, the engineer of 
the proposed sewerage works for the town and 
district. It was decided that the whole of the 
schemes as presented by Mr. Radford be 
adopted, and that the works be proceeded with 
at once. The estimated cost of the work is 
between £7,000 and £8,000. 


THE Swansea and Aberavon section of the 
Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway, giving a 
through passenger service from Freherbert to 
Swansea was opened on Thursday last.. The line 
cost nearly a million to construct, and has taken 
fourteen years to complete. 


THE scheme for supplying the high level 
districts of the Wakefield Rural Council’s area 
with water, affecting portions of Stanley, Crig- 
glestone, Ardsley, and Shitlington, has been 
referred to a committee for further investigation 
and report. The total expenditure on the pro- 
posed new reservoir at Ardsley and other 
necessary works is estimated at about £20,000. 


THE studios are full of preparation for the 
approaching Art season. ‘‘ Show Sunday’”’ for 
outsiders is on the last day of the month; 
several members of the Royal Acadamy have 
already sent out their invitations for the fol- 
lowing Sunday, April 7 (Palm Sunday), and, 
in many cases, for the previous day also. 


On Thursday, the r4th, a vestry meeting was 
held in Wakefield Cathedral to consider what 
action should be taken with reference to the 
offer recently made by Col. Clapham, of Man- 
chester, to provide a new reredos, &c., for the 
Cathedral. Archdeacon Donne, the Vicar, pre- 
sided, and it was resolved that Messrs. Stewart, 
Sons & Chalker should at once apply for a 
faculty to remove the present reredos from the 
Cathedral and to erect a new reredos and a rear 
table. 


It has been decided to build a new parish 
Church at Wombwell, and a public meeting in 
connection with the scheme is to be held. The 
present structure is a very old building, and is 
in a bad state of repair. 


A SUBSCRIPTION has been started in France 
for the purpose of restoring the ancient Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon. The historical 
building, which has greatly deteriorated, will 
be transformed into a museum of the King 
Réné period and of the transference of the 
Papacy to Avignon, A special barracks will be 
built for the garrison, whose quarters are now 
in the palace. 


Lovers of metal work, arms, and armour 
will be interested in the sale at Christie’s, 
which commenced yesterday and continues for 
four days, of the celebrated collection of Mr, 
Edwin J. Brett. It will be the most important 
sale of examples of the armourer’s art since 
the dispersal of the great Meyrick collection. 


THE, Leicester Town Council have unani- 
mously adopted plans for a new technical and 
art school which is to be built on a site of their 
own at a cost of £35,000. At present the 
technical and art schools are in different parts 
of the town, and are full to overflowing. But 
by the new arrangement the entire technical 
and art teaching passes under the control of 
the Corporation, and under its own roof. 


Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A., of 
22, Chancery Lane, W.C., and 4, Carfax, 
Horsham, is the architect for the board school 
to be erected at Horsham. Mr. Peter Peters, 
of Horsham, is the builder. 


Ir is proposed to restrict the expenditure on 
the joint isolation hospital, Ware, to within 
£5,000, including fixtures and provision for 
small-pox cases. 


THE Stamford Board of Guardians has 
decided to expend £5,000 in alterations and 
additions to the workhouse. 


APPLICATION is to be made by the Town 
Council of Salford for powers to borrow 
£100,000 (including the sum of £13,268 already 
applied for) to provide for contemplated ex- 
tensions of the gasworks. 


THE convalescent home has just been com- 
menced at Littlehampton. Messrs. Holland 
and Hannen, of High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., 
are the builders, and Mr, Frederick Wheeler, 
F.R.I.B.A., of 22, Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C., and 4, Carfax, Horsham, is the architect. 
The whole building will be lighted by electricity, 
and fitted with every modern convenience. It 
is expected that the building will take a year 
to complete. 


Tue sum of £1,798 is to be expended by the 
Town Council on alterations and additions to 
the Portsmouth public baths. 


Tue adoption of the eight-hours’ system at 
the Woolwich Arsenal continues to give the 
most satisfactory results. The amount of work 
done is quite equal to that accomplished under 
the old plan when the hours were longer. There 
are at present altogether about 16,000 men and 
boys employed in the Arsenal. 


Mrs. HESkKETH, lady of the manor of North 
Meols, has promised £2,000 fora new church 
for the ancient parish of St. Cuthbert’s, Church- 
town, Southport, and another generous helper 
has promised £500. The new edifice will 
take the place of the old building, which is the 
mother church of Southport. 


Ir is proposed by the Manchester City 
Council to construct underground conveniences 
in St. Peter’s Square, and at the corner of Cor- 
poration Street and Hanging Ditch. Appli- 
cation for sanction to borrow £1,500 for the 
purchase of property and the laying it out.as a 
pleasure ground is also to be made. 

Tue plans of Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, of 
Bridge Street, Aberdeen, have been adopted for 
the new fever hospital to be built at Inverurie. 

TuHE French workmen employed in the con- 
struction of a fort at Pont St. Vincent, near 
Nancy, on Saturday night attacked the con- 
tractor of the works, pelting him with stones 
and uttering loud cries of ‘‘Death, Death!” 
The gendarmes succeeded in keeping back the 
mob, and escorted the contractor to the muni- 
cipal offices, where he took refuge. Reinforce- 
ments were sent for and on their arrival order 
was restored. The outbreak was due to jealousy 
of the Italian workmen, a number of whom had 
been engaged for the works in question. 


THE Baths Committee of the Derby Town 
Council has had before it the plans and estimates 
prepared by the surveyor for building new 
baths on the almshouse site in Full Street. 
The surveyor’s estimate for the new buildings 
is £15,000, exclusive of furnishing. The com- 
mittee recommend the Council to grant the 
sum of £15,000 for building the baths. It is 
also proposed by the Town Council to make 
alterations and additions to the electric light 
installation at a cost of £5,000. 


THE £6,400 required for the erection of 
casual wards, etc., at the Sunderland workhouse 
has been sanctioned, and it is proposed to 
proceed with the work at once. 


Premiums of £100 and £50 are offered by the 
Ipswich Board of Guardians for the two best 


plans submitted for the rebuilding of the 


workhouse. 
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Birch Planks ors 43 Is. to 1s, 3d. 
METALS. 

Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34S. 1d. to 34s. 3d. 

3 a Hematite ,, 41s. 44d. to 41s. 7d 

3) Seocoteh Bar “8 — perton £5 5s. 

7 », Best = or ies 7) 5. 1282 0d. 

» Extra Best » £6 7S. 6d. 


... per lb. 44d. to 43d. 
£42 to £42 Ios. 
per ton £49 
Australian Fine per ton £42 tos. to £43 
Lead—Pig ... a ae » £9 IIS. 3d. to £9 12s. 6d. 
» Sheet, English ... »» £10 128, 6d. to £ro 158. 
Tin—English Ingots .. perton £63 to £63 10s. 


Yellow Metal Sheets... ... 
Copper—British, Best Selected per ton 
Sheets, Strong 


Australian ... per ton £60 2s. 6d. to £60 12s. 6d. 
Straits ae » £59178. 6d. to £60 7s. 6d. 
Banca Ex 4 £60 10s. to £60 15s, 
Zinc—Sheet ar per ton £18 5s, 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERDARE.—For the erection of school-buildings, &e., 
Navigation, for the Llanwoum School Board, Mr. A. O. 
Evans, architect, Post Office Chambers, Pontypridd :— 


Williams, Watkin... * £4,649 0 0 
Jenkins and Son “8: Om Be 4, ome) 
Rees, Jolne css 4,534 0 O 
Jones, D., and Co, 4,492 0 0 
Williams and James 4,409 0 O 
Howell, A. J., and Co, 4,275 0 oO 
Jenkins, D. — .. ay 4,190 0 O 
Davies, David 4,045 90 O 
Lissaman 3,988 0 9 


= @wooo 


Pawn om 
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ee 


Vil, 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 


3 Fe CE Ss Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. Ww. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 
Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES & GO, H0s, NEL). LONDON, 2, Bshopgate St, Without, Et 


ABINGDON,—F or ‘erection of building in Abingdon, Berks, 
intended to be used as a library and reading room, for the 
Master and Governors of Christ’s Hospital, Abingdon, Mr. 


-O eae 
ARTE 


3 net 
POLO MILO 


EnrigLp.—For building residence, Wellington-road, Bush 
Hill Park, Enfield, for M, Butfield, Esq. T. Potter, Esq., 
Sevenoaks, architect :— 


bam 


Corre Casrie, Dorset.—For the erection of school build- 
ings for the Committee of the ‘‘ Bankes” Testimonial. Mr. 
Walter J. Fletcher, architect, Wimborne, Quantities by the 


J. G, T. West, architect, Abingdon, 


tenderers :— Morrison... he rr “ee wae £1250. 0m0 
Bartlett Bros,, Witney on ete 25435, (00 0 Green, A. Hoe... ane aot «ws £1,995 0 oO Gott ns a ee a oneal; 224: Gero 
Orchard, S., and Son, Banbury... 2,289 0 0 Merrick, F., and Sons Hi 95% 2061 0 Cordell... 1 ie 5 inc TL OOm ORO 
Goodchild, W., Reading .., us 2,185 0 oO Bent and Vick ia 1,750 0 O Patman ... a rN *i0. 410 Seas ONE 
Wernham, G., Reading de ae 2,100 0 O Jenkins and Sons 1,698 0 0 Fairhead ... i oo 7 18h ono 
Robinson, C, C., Wolvercote of 2,083 C oO Linnington, G. «as 1,685 90 0 Brown ... é ut ne 1780 O20 
Martin, T., Maidenhead i 2,050 0 O Chinchen, W. J. ive 1,550 0 O White ~< ee = Se ,153° 0 0 
Buckle, J., Abingdon an abe 2,035 0 oO Pond, G. ave aa bee Fea 1,500 0 0 Hart, Percival, 303, West Green-road 
Grant, J., Banbury (accepted 1,849 0 oO No tender accepted, but fresh tenders asked for from the last N. (accepted =~ oe eT T0oe 
Wheeler, G. H., Abingdon .,. a 1,700 0 © three, some alterations in stone, &c., being made. } 
aii See Gy (ino late £1,585 4 3 Horwicu, Lancs,—For the erection of a residence, Vic- - 
. AsHForD.—For the erection of a proposed new board Chis shan WS: he Bote: eres es toria road, for Mr. iJ. H. Jackson, M.B. Mr. Ernest W. 
shool and master’s residence, with boundary walls and minchen, Wis Je SO Reeoot pa 14 a8 Dyson, Horwich, Architect. Quantities by the architect :— 
offices, at Ashford, Kent, for the Ashford School Board, we et Accepted tenders, 
Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Ash- Excavator, mason, and bricklayer’s work: 
ford, Kent :— CowsripGE,—For restoration of Cowbridge Town Hall. Hall, E., Horwich 4 Ay -- $454 16 0 
Wade, G., Chelsea... An £9,379 0 O Mr, C, B. Fowler, architect, Cardiff ;— Carpenter and joiner’s work :— 
Petersand Son, Horsham ... 6,277 0 oO Hatherly and Carr, Bristol $805 0 oO Murray, A.,Horwich er ie 230 0 O 
Fearon, T. L., Folkestone ... fi 6,205 0 Oo Evans, ‘[.,-Cardiff mat 798 0 oO Slater's work :— 
Jones, D. C., and Co,, Gloucester »... 6,196 0 O Cox and Bardo, Carditf 758 0 oO Coulthurst, R., Horwich ts 34.5 50 
Haisell, W. J., Lydd as ba 5,905 6 0 Shepton, J. S., Penarth ei rss Vi aoe) : Plasterer’s work :— 
Wallis and Sons, Maidstone 5,883 0 0 James, A. G. Cowbridge (accepted)... 737 17 0 Howarth, J., Horwich .., wa oe 61 10 oO 
Steddy and Co,; Ashford — .; We 59740 0 O Plumber and glazier’s work :— 
Denne, W. and T., Walmer <a 5,084 0 0 . ‘ Offord, T., Horwich .., Fe + 7210 0 
Bourne, W., and Son, Woodchurch 5,600 0 oO DarTmouTH,— For the execution of drainage works for the Painter’s work and fittings (not yet let) :— 
Giles and Giles, Ashford ,.. ies 5,585 0 O Corporation of Dartmouth. Mr. T. O. Veale, Borough Assumed... x. =e Eo ae 55°00 
Avard, R., Maidstone tis one 5.470 0 0 Surveyor, Dartmouth, Quantities by Surveyor :— ROT: 
Barden, T. J., Maidstone .. 0’ 5,445 0 0 Sanders, W.H.,and Son... 41,812 0 0 ‘Total’ ve 4908 1 0 
Nunn, (A..F, Tenterdehs 1.74 “a! 5,439.6) 2 Shaddock, W.C. 5 ues 1,793 0 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich ... 4. 5,390 0 0 Shaddock, I... as 1,620 0 0 Kentey.—For the erection of a new police-station at 
Davis and Leaney, Goudhurst 5,352 0 O Shaddock, T, .., oe 1,542 10 0 Kenley, for the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police district, 
Denne, G. H., and Son, Deal aes 54342 "Os10 Whitham, J.T. oe 15,37 9 0 Mr. John Butler, F.R.I.B.A., architect. Quantities by Mr 
Hayward and Paramor, Folkestone... 5,239 0 O . Pillar, R. C.* .,. os 1,510 0 0 W., M. Thurgood :— 
Ingleton, A. S., Herne Bay ae 5,235 0 O Ambrose and Welsh*.., 1,474 0 O Graham... ie Ry ea $4,200 0 0 
Baker, W., Ashford ... era ie 5,180 0 O Pike, E.* teense 1,440 0 0 Grover \.:. 2a 4,097 0 0 
Seager, L., Sittingbourne .., ssa 5,175 0 O Bridgman, Marcus* .., 1,267 10 0 Higgs and Hill ms fe 3,984 0 0 
Hall [5 J.); Wovemiaean eter ajc —E:102t2 TO Brenton, W.¥ o6 ease vee ,249 Lathey ‘nto sé et Meee . ieee) nb ae Oso MONS 
Whiting, R. M. and H., Ospringe .., 5,058 0 O _ * These trms have been asked to tender for I5-in. pipes Smith 4... a ae a ye 39,50 0 0 
Amos and Foad, Whitstable «vs 4,965 0 0 instead of 18-in,, as first intended to be used, 15-in. pipes Holloway Bros. a> 5 oth 3,885 0 0 
Horscroft and Mills, Maidstone* ... 4,944 0 0 were approyed by Mr. S. J. Smith, Local Government Board Bullock irs 9h tse ahcre (s,s. Paves LU SyOMOmIS 
* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education Inspector, at the inquiry. Lascelles ate rm oft aca 3,859 0 oO 
~ Department Farts tev Te $F 3,857 0 0 
: ie : Richardson .., ose bye cas 3,789 0 Oo 
Carpir¥,—For extension of the Moorland road Board EAstyILLe.—For alterations and additions to Queen’s PaEG en sais ite fEtisces oc ves Sane OOO CNG! 
School, Spotlands, Cardiff, for the Cardiff School Board ;— Head, Eastville. Mr. J. Beayan, architect :— 
Howell, A, J., and Co. seated hth S;94044 0S O PerkinsS)is<t Asgieae ay yy xed $1,845 0 oO Lonpon.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 110, High 
Allan, J. ee rh) ove oes 8,698 0 Oo Davis «4. oe os on ove 1,834 0 0 street, Poplar, Ek, Messrs. C, Foulsham and Herbert Riches, 
Knox and Wells ies 7c = 8,431 0.0 Wilkins and Sons” .., a6 1,749 0 O joint architects, Bromley, E., and 3, Crooked lane, King 
Lattey and Co, pia Tt 5 hb ethes 20 81525000 Perrott, J. “ft ater Tent tears 1,733 9 0 William street, E.C, 
Gibbon, H. fear ed ae outs, 2004, O— 0 Stephens, Bastow and Co.,, Limited 1,079 0 0 Robey, J. T. 1. AN ae £397 0 0 
Davies, D. _... a Te 7,990 9 0 Wilkins, G, H, sve os oe 1,042 0 0 Coleman, J. K .. ny “re Ws 4. SOOMO,, O 
Richards, E. F., Barry ’ ie 7375 0 0 @ Walters... te eve eee oo 1,600 0 0 Osborn, T., and Sons .., sve ALL 3850 0 0 
DAVIES, Tdelw Wages Te see eh, = yee keer ee Z0e OO Browninigaimeaying wii vib ass.) 2,500M ISTO SheMisld- Bros... or es Ma SAR et ONO 
Dunn, C.C, (accepted) ... 4 7,000 0 0 » Hatherly and Carr (accepted) vee 4,595). 070 White and: Son ‘se “sé © oes 1 ere 2 780120. 0 
Rest of Cardiff : os All of Bristol. Salt, S, (accepted) | a son, abe 7770 oO 
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INTERNATIONAL 
BUILDING TRADES 
EXHIBITION, 


THE SECOND OF A SERIES UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT, 


WILL BE HELD AT THE 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 
FROM MARCH 25 TO APRIL 4. 


The Consultative Council, consisting of gentlemen of high repute in the Professional and Manufacturing World, are 
taking special interest in this Exhibition, for the purpose of securing the greater development of Trade i in connection with 


the Building Industries. 


CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL. 


BANISTER FLETCHER, J.P., D.L., F.R.I.B.A., Chairman. 


J. ParNnELL ALLEN, P.A.S.L, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

CHAS. a Eaky. F:S.A., F.R.I-B.A. 

Ernest BENEDICT, C.E., (The Indian Engineer). 

T. BLasHILy, F.R.I. B.A., Architect to the 
London County Council. 

T. CHATFEILD CLARKE, F.R.I.B.A,, 

F. R. Farrow, F.R.1.B.A. 

Lewis H. Isaacs, F.R.1.B.A. 

Cuas. Lynam, F-R.I.B.A. 

J. Doucrass MatueEws, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.I. 

Epmunp A. PontiFeEx, M.Inst.C.E., Master of 
the Armourers’ and Braziers' Company. 

Joun E. Sears, F.R.I.B.A. 


E, J. Kipprewaite, A.S.A. (Editor of THE 
BuiLpING NEws). 

GILBERT Woop, F.R.G.S. (The Architect). 

Joun Morem Bort (John Molem & Co.), 
Master of the Loriners’ Company. 

H. H. Bartvett (Perry & Co.),Past President 
Institute of Builders. 

T. FreEmAN, F.G.S., F.S.S., Warden Ship- 
wrights’ Company. 

LazeNBy Liperty (Liberty & Co.), Master 
of Glass Sellers’ Company, 

Tuos. Minton, J.P. (Mintons, Limited). 

H. GREVILLE MontTGoMERY (The British Clay- 
worker and Potter). 


PEARSE Morrison, Master of Blacksmiths’ 
Company. 


W. Nisset Brair, C.E., Borough Engineer 


and Surveyor, St. Pancras. 


Lewis ANGELL, C.E., Borough Engineer and ~ 


Surveyor, West Ham. 
ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A., 
Manchester. : 
F. BENNETT SmiTH, F.R.1.B.A., Manchester. 
FREDK. T. PILKINGTON. 
LATHAM A. WITHALL, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 
T. Locke WorTHINGTON, A.R.I.B.A., 
Assoc.San.Inst. ee 
T. FREEMAN, Hon. Sec. 


Full Particulars on Application to THE MANAGER, 222, STRAND, LONDON. W.C, 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W 


Lonpon, S.E.—For enlarging by fifty-nine places and 
making alteration to the school in Webber row, Southwark, 
which provides accommodation for 611 children, was erected 
in the year 1877, and was enlarged in 1882, for the London 
School Board —: 


Downs, W. £12 1547 £140 
Patrick, Js and M. 12,188 .... 159 
Killby and Gayford 12 ‘098 168 
Foster and Dicksee 11,999 120 
Longley, J. and Co, 11,910 163 
Lawrence, E., and Sons . 6 Gp 6 ere’ a 
Nightingale, B, E.. 11,63r ... 190 
Miskin, C. ... 11,588 ... 198 
Charteris, iD be Page street, West- 

minster (accepted) 39 1,361 154 


A. Amount included for building pick tork in cement. 

(a) Cost of school buildings and manual training centre, 
£7,800; (0) tar-pavement, playgrounds}'and drainage, 77I 3 
(c) boundary-walls and gates, £250; (d) two rooms for 
teachers, £200 ; (¢) schoolkeeper’s house and cookery centre, 
41,161; (/) works to existing buildings, £880; (g) extra 
depth of foundations, £145; (4) building the whole of the 
brickwork in cement, £154; total, £11,361. Cost of existing 
chool, £7,728; estimated’ cost of proposed’ enlargement, 
£11,361 ; total, 19,089. Total accommodation of school, in- 
cluding proposed enlargement, 870 ; total cost per head of 
ditto, £21 18s, 9d. : 


Lonpon.—For alterations Grand Parade, 


to..No, 2a, 
Finchley-road, for .Lloyd’s Bank. Mr. Horace Field, 
architect :— ; 
Davenall, -H. .G., Southampton i 
Works, Gospel Oak (accepted) £595 0 O 


+ Lonpon.—For rébuilding No, 10; Hop-gardens, St. 
Martin’s-lane, as per plans and specifications prepared by 
Mr. M. Brutton, 171, Queen Victoria-street. Quantities by 


Mr. Hawker :-- 
Pritchard and Renwick AF: are hl, 087210.-0 
Whitehead eel ee = “6 999 0 0 
Hooper ,, 980 0 oOo 
Rowe 975 oO O 
Holloway 973 0 O 
Courtnéy and F: airb: uirn 945 0 O 


Telegrams—‘‘ BATIMENT, LONDON.” 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a new police-station at 
Clark’s-buildings, W.C., for the Receiver of the Metropolitan 


Police District. "Mr. John Butler, F-R.I.B.A., architect. 

Quantities by Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 
Lathey Fp > £1 679 0 0 
Newman... 7,560 0 0 
Smith 7.437 9 0 
Hart 7,400 0 O 
BETTY ces 7,394. 0 0 
Richardson as 7,387 0 0 
Higgs and Hill... 7,384. 0 0 
Holloway Bros... é cis Dea Ty sO 
Willmott... fon oa ue i »249 10 O 
Grover as 7,191 0 O 
Scrivener ot oF het wee OIOF7 JOO 
Lawrence and Son ... ase hee 20949. 20-0 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BethnalGreen, London, E. 25 


- lane, Southampton, 


LrEiIGHTON.—For. alterations and additions-to Infants: 
School, Beaudesert, for the Leighton School Board. Mr 
tl. Lawrence, architect, Leighton Buzzard. Quantities by 
architect :— 


Tutt, Bros. ae oes es acl £9425-0>0 
Adams, BE ai its otk = 9090-50 
Garside, G., and ‘Son ape Re g00 0 O 
Cook, D., and Son ee TT one 878 0 oO 
Hart and Atkins rom ae we 847 10 © 
Edwards Bros. ... as aa Sie 788 0-0 


PorTSMOUTH.—Additions to offices, &¢., for the Portsea 
Island Gas Light Co, Messrs. Rake and Cogswell, architects, 
Portsmouth ;— 


Croad, J. ee die red ye 4}, 130 0 0 
Light and Son eet ats nas 1,117, 0.0 
Ward, W 22s is aoe ake 1,099 0.0 
Corke, H. = in er 1,075 0 oO 
Jones, H. (late) ae #5, ae 1,050 0 0 
Evans, W. (accepted) _ oo Ss 1,050 0 oO 


PooLze, Dorset.—For the erection of corn-store, stable 


. 


and coach-house for Mr, Warn, High street. Mr. Ed. Van 


Schepdael, architect ;— 


Tilsed, E. R., Poole -..:. ** wu GATS 18 -6 
Rigler, T. C., Poole... Fic acs 325 0 O 
Saunders, A. D., Poole ~ ae 290 0 O 
Gray, W. H., Poole (accepted) a 285 0 O 


(Architect’ s estimate, £306 7s.) 


SouTHAMPTON.—For the construction of a pile foundation, 
&c., for the Mount Pleasant Board School, Bevois Valley. 
Mr. John H. Blizard, architect, Lansdowne House, Castle 
Quantities by architect :— 


Stevens and Co. ae see «+. £7,900 0 O 
Daysh ... cere pee ove 6,980 0 O 
Payne, A. aye sie ste 6,972 9 O 
Playfair and Toole... igs ave 6,847 0 0 
Honeychurch and Co. Et: ise 6,855 8 0 
Crook and Batten .., ye sa 6,697 90 oO 
Roe and Grace . aS aie res 6,6 comme) 
Osman, F. ove cn Bae are 6,584 9 0 
Bull, W.H. o. ina 6,484 0 0 
Dyer and Sons, Bevois Hill, "South- 
ampton (provisionally accepted) 6,400 0 0 | 


(Architect’s protecting estimate, £6, 896). 


“Yxovri.—F or building the Cole Memorial Church 


Yeovil, Somerset, Mr. J. Nicholson Johnson, A.R.IB.A., 


architect, 21, Princes-street. Yeovil :— 


‘Andrews, Thornford ... £9,650 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow and” Co, “Limited, 

Bristol.. «. 8,998 0 0 
Haywards ‘and Waster, ‘Bath... Fr BRNO. 0.80 
Symonds, Cardiff ae one +. 8,500 0 0 
Cowlin and Sons, Bristol  ... sree, 173°506-0 
Bird and Vippard, Yeovil .«. Nee -2. 879-0 = 16 
Pollard, Bridgwater ... ove «= 7499 9 9 
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TRADE MARK 
[)ESIGNS: Drawings, Competitions, Perspec- 


tives, Tracings, Photoprints, Typewriting, Mounting, 
etc. Quantities, Estimates, Specifications. Finsbury Draw- 
Ing Office, 113, Pavement, Moorgate, London, E.C. Estab- 
ished 1887. 


Publishing in Parts as Ready. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


A full exposition in quarto of the most approved modern 
method, by CHAS. HENRY SEARLE. 

Part 6 is now ready. Single Parts, price 4/8 each, forwarded 

post free by the Author, 16, SourHwark STREET, Lonpon, S.E. 

SS SR SOE 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (25) desires 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Excellent provincial experi- 

; ence, good draughtsman, working drawings, details, 

specifications. First-class building construction testimonials. 
Salary, 35s. SIMMONS, Chesterfield Road, Belper. 

A RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
desires ENGAGEMENT. ‘Tracer, colourist, details, 
working drawings. Perspective, tracings, &c., executad 

in evenings at moderate terms.—Address, G. WELCHMAN, 
19, Carlton Road, Putney. 

RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S ASSIST- 
ANT (22) desires RE-ENGAGEMENT in London 
office, Good draughtsman, tracer, &c. Seven years’ 

experience in the country. Excellent reference. Salary 
moderate.—H. G., 24, Brighton Road, Horsham, Sussex. 

RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT (23) desires 
ENGAGEMENT, - Town or country. Well up in 
competition work, contract and detail drawings, per- 

spectives, specifications, &c.° References,—Address, ARCHI- 
TECT, 98, Blenheim Crescent, London, 
UILDER’S CLERK seeks RE-ENGAGE- 

MENT. Well up in general office work, and 

methodical.—W. S., 8, Pountney Road, Lavender Hill, 


ENERAL FOREMAN. Just finished large 
job. Twenty years’ experience. Energetic. Good 
manager of men. Careful with extras. 

testimonials from late employers. Carpenter.—P. R., 24, Lena 
Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


RCHITECT’S EXPERIENCED LEAD- 
ING ASSISTANT (27) desires ENGAGEMENT 
in first-class office. Permanency. Country preferred. 


Specimens submitted. Excellent references.—S, D., 8, Manor 
Place, Paddington Green, W. : 


_ VauxHALL.— For erection of factory shed in rear of 8 5, 87, 


~and 89, Vauxhall-walk, and warehouse No. 97, Vauxhall- 


walk, as per plans and specifications prepared by Mr. J. A. J. 


» Woodward, 69, Kennington Oval. Quantities by Mr. W. H. 


oodward :— 
A, B. (or 

Maides and Harper... £1,508 ... £2,436... £3,944 
Parsons nae ove 2,397 sea 2,244 ° ste. 3,641 
Nightingale . «oe ~ 1,434 4. 2,106 3,540 

_ Ling ... Be ont 35S. va 2,102 3,520 
Whitehead ... ese 1,380... 2,130. 3,510 
Hooper, eter ose Bag 34 Sb Cbg 2 LA 3,449 
Marsland, J. ... 152023 3,287 


ts eo 15995. wee 
A.—Factory. B.—Warehouse. C.—Total. 


YOULGREAVE.—For building Chapel and Sunday School 
Youlgreave (near Bakewell), for the Primitive Methodists. 
Mr. Henry Harper, architect, Market-place, Nottingham :— 


Vains, J. ve das Af 41,308 19° 5 
fnowles and So at tre 1,297 0 0 

ildgoose, L. T. ad “ 1,248 0-0 
Tofts, W. and G, 1,090 0 0 


Skimwell, Evans and Diigee e kis 1,035 0 0 
Note.—Foundations, boundary walls, &c., not included, 
The stone for walling, &c., is all given. 


Wansreap, E.—For the erections of additions to Downsell- 
toad schools, for the Wanstead School Board. Mr. Bressey, 


_ architect :-— 
Jones, D. C. and Co., Gloucester... £5,743 
| Hearle and Farrow, St. George's... -5,579 


Potter, J., Horsham .., ee 
Reed, A. and Son, Stratford ... 
White, T; and Son, Bow... 
Coulsell Bros., Bethnal Green 
Catley, J., Leytonstone He 
Rons, H, R., Grays .. ats ve 4,878 

(Architect's estimate, £5,035 12s. 6d.) 


We tts.—For the erection of Cottage Hospital, Wells. 
Mr, W. J. Wilcox, Architect :— 


eva g? 5)380 


al 

es) 

Res 

wn 
eoo0o0o00000 
eoo00o000000 


Tenders for Extra for 

: Works. Heating. . 

Birds so). ese" 2,050: 0° O “ss 40” 0 O 

“ Forse 4:3 Py, +» 1,998 0 0 .,. 49 Io oO 

Bray eu aaa ww. 1,998 0° 0-..  3f 10° o 

Long and Sons: ws 32,873 0-0 37 10 oO 

Cock and Ford +» 1,860.0 0 .. 32 10 0 
Francis ... Se «+ 1,800 0 0 — 

Love... FS die 5799. 0-0 39 0 oO 

,Hayward and Wooster 1,797 © 0 ... 37 0 0 

“Lovell and Sons ove 1,790.15 0. <ae- 3618 -0 

Hatherley and Carr .,. 1,785 0 o 37. 0 O 

Huish ,.. sae ve 1,782 16 9 «4 2912 3 

“Cook. ~ its 27; dos, (1,700. O.-0% 23. 28-10 50 
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BLACKMAN 


First-class - 


FURNISH BY 
GRADUAL 
PAYMENTS 


NORMAN & STACEY’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SYSTEM. 


This System enables customers to obtain, by 
small Monthly Payments, the immediate enjoyment of a 
well-appointed and artistic home of their own at less cost 
than renting furnished houses or apartments. By. special 
arrangement with one of the best Life Assurancé Companies, 
the Furniture, in the event of the Customer's death, at once 
becomes the property of the surviving family without any 
further payment whatever. 


Recognising the demand for a larger and more -varied 
selection than can well be shown at one establishment, 


-Messrs. NORMAN & STACEY now Supplement 


their own Stoek by giving their Customers the 
additional advantage of selecting their goods from some of 
the Best Whelesale Houses in each branch of the trade. 
Every Hovsehold Requisite supplied. Goods delivered free 
in private vans. Terms made to suit the convenience of 
the Customer. 


NORMAN & STACEY, Lo., 


118, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


SELSFIELD QUARRY. 


“Blocks of this very durable SANDSTONE put on 


railat 1s. per foot Cube. Architects should visit this 
quarry, only 35 miles from London. 


ADDRESS: 


R. GUNTER, Old House, near East Grinstead, 


Nearest Station, Kingscote, L.B. & S.C.R. 


The “UNIVERSAL” SCHOOL BOARD 


HAT AND COAT HOOK. 


We are supplying the above / Warranted 
with our i, Steel Wire 
Patent Number Clips, 1 School Board 
which are made of best } Hat and 
Malleable Iron, and _ the Coat Hooks. 


Figures of Solid Brass, which 
are secufely fastened by a 


With Patent 


patent method, thus over- Number Clips 
coming the and Brass 
difficulty of Figures, 
painted figures, from I to 999 
which soon inclusive. 
become dis- Adi : 5s. per doz. 
coloured and a 


indiscernible ; 
and the price 
will compare 
favourably 


We supply Painted 

igures if required in 

Place of Brass, at 
38. 6d. per dozen, 


10 


with any simi- Or Plain Clip 
lar article on tA only at 
the market, meeee”6=—~S—«s=. dz. per doz. 


Patentees-and Makers — 


ALFRED BROWN & ©CO.,, 


Crty Lock anp BRaSSFOUNDRY WAREHOUSE, 


81, Smallbrook Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(Mr. Wuirr’s System). 
For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c, 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


LAY YY TL 
SAS] THOS.GREGORY & Co. 
| Woop Pavine anp Sram 


— Jorngry Works, 


- Clapham Junction, S.W. 


VENTILATING COMPANY, LtD., 


Engineers and Specialists in 


VENTILATING AND WARMING 


Public and Industrial Buildings, Scnools, &c. 
20,000 INSTALLATIONS OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN SUCCESSFUL USE. 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND BRANCHES. 


/ 
J 


° 


G 
|PERSHORE 


G. BRADY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Revolving Shutters, 


Sun Blinds, Window Guards, Hoists, Lifts, &c. 


IMPROVED SWIVEL PARTITIONS 


(Brady & Peace’s Patent), 


In Wood or Iron, for dividing Schools, 
Warehouses, &c. 


WwoRKs— 
BROWNSFIELD MILLS, Ancoats, 


MANCHESTER: 


GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS. 


{LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON 
APPLICATION. 


BUSH & CHIPPER, 
11, President St., Goswell Rd., E.C. — 
ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


PILKINGTON’S 
"Joxert TILES. | 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Manuracturrers or HIGH CLASS TILES : 
For Floors, Walls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture, 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 
London Show Rooms: 
LYRIC CHAMBERS, 45, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C, ~ 


Manchester Show Rooms: 
29, PRINCESS STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


PMNS TONES 
BUILDER’ 
/- /RONMONGERY 


MODERN FIRE PLACES AT MODERN PRICES. 
LOCKS AND FASTENINGS UP TO DATE. 
SANITATION AS IT SHOULD BE, 


B, WINS TONE 61055 8t., Finsbury, LONDON, 
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BRAMLEY FALL AND ROBIN HOOD STONE 


In large quantities and any sizes supplied immediately, either dressed 
ready for fixing or in the rough. 


Bo. WHITAK 


APPLY 


BEEF & Sons, Ltd., 


HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Address: “QUARRIES,” LEEDS. 


Telephone 23821, 


AY COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. 


———SSSSS a 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New%i and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; 
ready for immediate delivery, 


BARROWS & CO., Lto., BANBURY. 


MORTAR 
MILL 
ON 
WHEELS. 


: Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c, 
at low prices for cashj or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— : 


BARROWS « CO., Itrv., BANBURY. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
RICKWORKS ASSISTANT WANTED 


for India. Must be young, of good education, and have 
a general knowledge of all departments in brick, tile, 
pipe and pottery work, including machinery, Salary, Rs. 250, 
Rs. 300 and Rs. 350 per mensem, on three years’ agreement. 
—Address, in writing, with full particulars and testimonials, 
to B. W..A., care of J. Vickers, Nicholas lane, London, E.C. 


OROUGH OF STRATFORD - UPON - 
AVON, 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR. 

The Town Council intend to ELECT a SURVEYOR, at 
an annual salary of £200 (exclusive of out-of-pocket 
expenses). 

Applications, stating age and past experience, with not 
more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to me, not 
later than 27th MARCH instant, endorsed “ Borough Sur- 
veyorship.” 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

Definition of duties and further information may be ob- 


tained from 
ROBERT LUNN, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Town Clerk, 


March 12th, 1895. 


WANAGE URBAN . DISTRICT 


5 COUNCIL. 

The Council are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the POST of SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR OF 
NUISANCES combined, at the salary of £100 for the first 
year, with the prospects of a subsequent increase. 

Preference will be given to the holder of a recognised 
Sanitary Certificate of competency. 

The names of three references must be forwarded with each 
application, but no testimonials. 

Applications must be sent to the Clerk of the District 
Council at the Town Hall, Swanage, so as to reach him 
before NOON, the 1st day of APRIL, 1895. 

THOMAS RANDELL, 

Town Hall, Swanage, Clerk, 
March 6th, 1895. 


HE LEIGHTON BUZZARD URBAN © 


DISTRICT COUNCIL require a CLERK of WORKS 
for the Completion of the Water and Sewerage Works, 
Special qualification required for building. 

Salary £3 10s. per week. 

Particulars can be obtained from the Engineer, Mr. H. 
BERTRAM NICHOLS, C.E., of 59, Corporation street, 
Birmingham. 

Applications, with three recent testimonials, to be sent to 
me on or before TUESDAY, the 26th inst. 

By Order of the Urban District Council, 
: JOHN NEWTON, 
_ Leighton Buzzard, Clerk. 
Moseda March 12th, 1895. 


ERRACOTTA PRESSERS and FIN- 
ISHERS and MOULD MAKERS. None but 
steady and first-class workmen need apply.—Address 

HATHERN STATION BRICK CO., Loughborough and 
Tamworth, 


ESSRS. DEMAINE & BRIERLEY, 
Architects, Lendal, York, require a first-class ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN at once. Must be 

well up in Church and domestic work, and able to take 
charge of drawing office. Apply by letter, stating age, 
experience and salary required, 


COMPETITIONS. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ESIGNS and ESTIMATES are invited 
by Mr. N. MILLER, of 95, Fishergate, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, for a proposed fireproof block of Shaps, Offices, 

two fully-licensed Houses, &c., cost not to exceed £50,000, 
on an area of about 2,500 square yards, 

Premiums of £150, £100 and £50 are offered (in the ad- 
judged order of merit) for the three designs which are selected 
as the most suitable, and which three designs will become 
the absolute property of Mr. MILLER. 

The assessor to be an architect of eminence, and familiar 
with commercial property. 

A plan of the site, with instructions to Architects, can be 
obtained from Mr. MILLER, on payment of £1 1s., which 
will be returned to those sending in bona-fide designs, 

All drawings, plans, sections, &c., must be sent to the 
Borough Engineer's Office, Town Hall, Preston, the name 
and address of the designer to be in a sealed envelope, en- 
closed with plans, &c., which will be respectively numbered, 
but no name, device or motto must be visible on wrapper. 
The plans must be sent in not later than May 27, 1895. 


UNION. 


HORLTON 
TO ARCHITECTS. 

The GUARDIANS of the Poor of the CHORLTON 
UNION invite COMPETITIVE PLANS for the Cottage 
Homes and Schools about to be erected by them at Styal, 
Cheshire. The Guardians offer a premium of £75 for the 
plan adjudged first in order of merit, £50 for the second, and 
£25 for the third. Sealed plans, with estimates, must be sent 
to me not later than Saturday, April 20, 1895. 

Full particulars of the requirements of the Guardians and 
conditions of the competition will be supplied by the under- 
signed upon a deposit ofa fee of £1 1s.,which will be returned 
on the receipt of a bona-fide design. 

DAVID S. BLOOMFIELD, 
: Clerk to the Guardians, 

Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

February 22, 1895. 


-§. PONTIFEX & CO., 


MANUFACTURING, SANITARY AND 
VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 


GALVANIZED. IRON BINS FOR STORAGE OF . 
GRAVEL AND BALLAST AT ROADSIDE. 


Manhole Covers. Side Entrance Covers. 
‘Ciroular Lamphole Covers. 

Sewer Rods and Fittings. 

Cast-Iron Flushing Boxes. 


Sewer Ventilators and Flushing Valves. 


Sewer Trolleys. 
Gulley Grates. 


CAST-IRON STANDPOSTS, STREET 
HYDRANTS & DELIVERY HOSE. 
Cast and Enamelled fron Name Plates. : 


Street Orderly Bins. Galvanized Wrought-Iron 
Tanks, Cisterns, &c. Shovels, Picks, Pails, 


Prompt Delivery at Lowest Market Prices. 
Estimates on Application. 


S, PONTIFEX & CO., 


22, COLEMAN ST., LONDON, E.C. 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


nh A % Ir it an old saying, 
ane freien! apcar. that about friends, but 
it has not outworn its 

truth. Mr. John Burns and Mr. Tom Mann 
have fallen out ; they have emerged from 
the reply courteous stage and now rely 
upon the retort dangerous. Indeed “the 
opposite of this is the truth, and Mr. 
Mann knows it,” sounds to us very like the 
lie direct. But then Labour Leaders think 
nothing of a little strong language; it is as 
daily bread. This quarrel may have conse- 
quences; quarrels sometimes do. At any rate, 
all builders who dwell in terror of strikes may 
be able toseea little clear sky in this squabble. 
It arose quite simply. Mr. Mann fell foul of 
Battersea. It is not an enticing neighbour- 
hood, we admit, but we are aware of no 
evidence to warrant Mr. Mann stating that 
_“the biggest blackleg district in the trade 
(engineering) was at Battersea.” This is 
a tall order, for, what with “ blacklegism”’ 
and “ blackguardism,” the country generally 
is wearing a suit of sables. But Mr. Mann, 
of course, was delivering a speech especially 
designed to stir the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers to floods of mutiny, and there is 
always a certain poetry of language per- 
missible, only Battersea does not like the 
“»oetry.’ Now Mr. John Burns _ repre- 
sents Battersea, though some people doubt 
whether Battersea represents Mr. John 
Burns. The charm may not be mutual. 
But so long as this member of the Honest 
John Brigade is Member for Battersea, 
that choice suburb can do no wrong. Even 


the “blackleg” is whitewashed! “I am 
prepared to prove,’ says Mr.. Burns, 
“that of the men living in Battersea 


there is a larger proportion of trade 
unionists than in any other district similarly 
situated, north or south. How can Mr. 
Mann say that Battersea is a blackleg district 
when a trade unionist represents it in Par- 
liament and on the London County Council, 
and it has sixty-seven trade-union workmen 
members upon its Local Town Council.” 
The proof is hardly conclusive. Sixty-seven, 
or even sixty-eight, sound unionists may be 
in the position of the wise virgins and their 
lamps. But we have no facts to disprove the 
rectitude of Mr. Burns’ theory, nor is it our 
quarrel. We are not unmanned. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that Battersea 
is all Mr. Burns (and our imagination) would 
picture it; but, even here, we presume there 
are reseryations, for quite a decent number 
of people—if they were not of the elect— 


voted against Honest John at the recent 
County Council Election. How was that? 
Is it possible that these were “ blacklegs?” 
If so, there are some thousands of them, 
which rather proves Mr. Mann’s heated view. 


Because wecannot understand why, Battersea - 


being what it is (according to Mr. Burns) 
there should be such diversity of opinion. 
Mr. Tom Mann is the Secretary of the In- 
dependent Labour Party and an authority on 
“ Amalgamated Engineering” matters, to 
boot, and he might know what he was talking 
about, though we are not sure. But Mr. 
Burns goes into detail, and is more explicit. 
“Battersea is the pioneer in direct employ- 


A LITTLIE BIT AT BUCHAN HILL. 


ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS, 


ment of labour; it has secured for its mu- 
nicipal employees, numbering upwards of 
500, the eight-hours’ day, with no reduction 
of wages; established labour bureaux and 
relief works for the unemployed, and in its 
general labour and trade union policy excels 
all other districts.” We hope there will be a 
general rush to Battersea, for it would seem 
to be the long sought haven of rest. In 
winding up his vigorous criticism of Mr. 
Mann, Mr. Burns (we use the prefix ad- 
visedly, hoping against hope!) says: “ The 
Government has in two years reduced the 
working hours to eight per day of 40,000 
people in its employ, a large proportion 
being of the engineering trades. It has 


‘almost abolished overtime, and in other ways 


made great administrative and industrial 
changes in its conditions of employment, 
whilst recently contractors have been and are 


‘being levelled up to trade union conditions, 


Who has played the most prominent part in 
this achievement? Not the Independent 
Labour Party rip-and-tear brigade, but cer- 
tainly the officers and prominent members of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
whom Mr. Mann now charges with lack of 
vigour. In fact, the object of Mr. Mann’s 
speech on behalf of Mr. Barnes was to dis- 


parage all other candidates for the position 
‘of General Secretary, and to cast reflections 
‘on active, honest, non-political officers who 


will not subordinate the interests of our great 
society to the shibboleths of the Independent 
Labour Party and its intolerant leaders. Are 
we to see introduced into trade unionism 
the ‘spoils to the victor’ system? Are we 
to have executives besmirched, and long, 
honest, and devoted services cast away? 
And for what? Simply because Mr. Mann, 
for the fiftieth time, has changed his social, 
political, and industrial course, and in the 
light of this change wishes Mr. Barnes to be 
the general secretary of the A.S.E.; not be- 
cause Mr. Barnes is better qualified than 
others, but because he is for the moment a 
political friend and ally of Mr. Mann,” “In- 
tolerant leaders” from the pen of a Labour 
Leader is good, but “rip-and-tear brigade” 
goes a mighty one better. There exist cer- 
tain thinking and cool-headed people who 
class both sides to this savage squabble, as 
of the “rip-and-tear” order. 


The Building We are glad to think that 
Exhibition. the International Building 
Exhibition of 1895 will be far 

and away the best of the series yet held in 
London, and if the improvements which we 
shall suggest a little later, be well considered, 
there is no reason why these exhibitions 
should not continue to be of much interest 
and usefulness to those persons who delight 
and find profit in institutions of the kind. 
What we are sorry to see is, that many firms 
idly imagine that a hundred or a couple of 
hundred pounds lavished on the construction 
of a stall adds to the reputation of their 
exhibits, or to any appreciable advance in 
the business which they serve. This is en- 
tirely against the spirit and usefulness of 
these shows; in our opinion against the 
welfare of the exhibitors. We should like 
to seearule enforced at all future exhibitions, 
that no goods can be admitted for exhibition 
later than forty-eight hours prior to the mo- 
ment of opening. Nothing detracts from the 
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interest of visitors so much as incompleteness 
due to the want of energy of many stall- 
holders. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects has countenanced the exhibition 
by allowing many models and drawings to 
be removed from Conduit Street for exhibi- 
tion in the Hall. It has also nominated, 
through its Science Committee, gentlemen 
to act as judges in the several craft competi- 
tions. In the list which has been forwarded 
to us are many men well able to act in the 
judicial capacity. We wish the Exhibition 
the utmost measure of success. 


Peacock” WE read the other day, in 
A an evening Journal somewhat 
Painters. irresponsible on art matters, 
of a witty artist painting peacock feathers on 
a ceiling, what time he lay upon his back. 
It all seemed very wonderful—on paper— 
and we still gazed, and more our wonder 
grew when wecame to the passage in which 
Mr. Whistler's “brush” was described. 
We are not quite sure whether it was at the 
end of a clothes-prop, or attached, say, toa 
common whitewash brush, but the result 
was equally ridiculous. The parlourmaid’s 
bamboo dusting brush might have done as 
well. It is time these little fabrications of 
genius came to a full stop. But the picture 
of the Impressionist in that attitude came 
into remembrance when we _ read _ the 
judgment in the French Courts upon the 
Eden matter. It struck us that Mr. Whistler 


A SKETCH BY BANISTER FLETCHER. 


was again “floored”’—in a different sense. 
Whatever may be thought of the merits of 
Mr. Whistler’s picture, there can be no 
doubt about its novelty. The trunk of 
one lady—to use the slightly objectionable 
word common in the case—with the face of 
another, isa pure Caprice, neither Nocturne 
nor Interlude, and Mr. Whistler has never 
done anything more funny. Whether Lady 
Eden likes herself under the new arrange- 
ment, whether Sir William has become 
charmed by the face of “Miss Hall,” 
and whether Miss Hall was entitled to 
claim “her own,” or, at least, a replica 
of herself, are points outside the issues, in the 
first two counts, and decided in the negative 
so far as Miss Hall is concerned. The pic- 
ture may be her, but it is not “hers.” 
Neither is it Mr. Whistler’s, for he sold it, 
and received his hundred guineas. Neither 
are the hundred guineas his, for Sir William’s 
order of a portrait of Lady Eden has not 
been fulfilled. Finally, Mr. Whistler having 
“damaged” Lady Eden (we wonder what 
Miss Hall would say to this!) must pay 1,000f. 
and a penalty if he further delay delivery. 
l'o make the severity complete, Mr. Whistler 
must not again touch the portrait. After 
all, people, even painters, may leave England 
and fare worse. We may be “Philistines,” 
but British juries have a secret sympathy for 
artists ; they make allowance for eccentricity 
and stand somewhat in awe of genius. Not 
so in France. Mr. Whistler having fore- 
sworn America, and found Paris unkind, may 
wander back to England—home of the per- 
secuted and the alien. He and Mr. Wilde 
are Adversity’s bedfellows. 


THE Town Council of Crieff purpose erecting 


a hospital for infectious diseases at Alickmore 
at a cost of £1,000, 


NOVEL WAY OF VENTILATING A 
TUNNEL. 


HE Simplon Tunnel is now being con- 
structed between Switzerland and Italy. 

This tunnel, when completed, will be 

12} miles long. The nearest tunnel, from a 
longitudinal point of view, at present is the 
St. Gothard, which measures 94 miles, then 
comes Mont Cenis, 8 miles long, and the 
fourth is the Hoosac, 4? miles. According 
to the proposal of the engineers in charge of 
the preliminary work, the two tracks will 
not be carried ina single large tunnel, but 
in two small parallel lines, about 58 feet 
apart between the centres, and connected 
every 660 feet by cross-cuts. The average 
area of the section of each of the tunnels 
is estimated to be 250 square feet, the width 
and height will be 16 feet and 18 feet 
respectively. The plans of the contractors 
are quite different from the general methods 
which have been hitherto adopted. This 
change is due to a stipulation in the contract, 
providing for the completion of one of the 
tunnels first, and the construction of a 
working gallery along the line of the second 
immediately afterwards. To meet this stipu- 
lation the directors have decided to drive 
two galleries from each end, as the basis of 
the two tunnels, and to connect them at 
equalintervals. One gallery will be enlarged 
to the full cross-section to form the first 
tunnel, while the second tunnel will only be 
completed when the first is not sufficient for 
the traffic. The clear section of the second 
gallery will be used for ventilation, and will 
have anareaof86 square feet. Air will be blown 
into it by powerful fans, and elaborate arrange- 
ments will be made to pass it in through the 
second, so as to come out through the 
second gallery. Both galleries will be 
driven by Brandt hydraulic drills, three or 
four at. each heading, and it is calculated 
that the progress made with them in the 
work will be at the rate of nineteen feet a 
day. It is also stated in the report that 
considerable time will be saved by reason of 
recent improvements in explosives, and by 
the new method of throwing the blasted 
rock backward with hydraulic power at the 
moment of the explosion. The rock, instead 
of lying within a few feet of the face, will 
be scattered tor some distance, and the drills 
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can be set up again ina shorter time. The 
tracks laid for carrying rock and supplies in 
and out of the galleries are connected through 
each cross-cut, and havea gauge of 2 ft. 74 in. 
For doing this work the contractors are to 
receive £ 1,808 ,ooowhen the first tunneland the 
second gallery are complete, and if this part 
of the undertaking is not completed before 
the end of 1900, they are to be fined £200 a 
day for the remainder of the working period. 
There is a previous payment of £290,000 
when the power plant and other apparatus 
for working are set up; but the large pay- 
ments are not due until the first tunnel is 
ready for regular traffic. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—The members of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association recently visited the village of 
Upper Liberton, and were conducted over 
Liberton House, the former residence of the 
Littles, the owners of the Barony, by Mr. G. 
Godfrey Cunninghame, the present occupant, 
who directed the attention of the party, in the 
first place, to the ground plan of the house, 
consisting of two blocks of buildings at right 
angles to each other, with a circular turret or 
tower in the angle, these, together with 
another block or annexe, enclosing on three 
sides a small square courtyard, the fourth side 
of which was once shut in by a wall and gate 
of defensive character. Special interest 
attaches to Liberton House in the fact that it 
belonged to a transition period, when defensive 


architecture, even in the case of Structures | 


without any claim to rank asa castle or fortress, 
had not yet been wholly abandoned, and when 
the state of society made it necessary to retain 
safeguards against sudden attack. Though 
disfigured externally by an alteration in the 
height of the walls, which had been consider- 
ably raised, and in the pitch of the roof, which 
had been depressed, the outlines of the original 
elevation were still clearly traceable. Lastly, 
the ‘‘ Nelson room,”’ a reconstruction of recent 
date, was explained to bean attempt arising out 
of structural considerations to introduce the 
half-timbered work associated, at least in 
Scotland, more often with the exterior than 
with the interior of the edifices in which it 
occurs. 


Architectural Section of the Glasgow 
Philosophical Society.—This Society held 
its last meeting of the session on the 18th inst., 
Mr. T. L. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., President, 
occupying thechair. Mr. Lewis R. Crosskey, 
of Glasgow Technical College, read a paper on 
‘Industrial Art, with special reference to the 
Training of Artisans.’’ _He said, the art in- 
struction given at industrial art classes must 
bear directly on trade requirements, and could 
only be given by men having a complete know- 
ledge of the trade. It must be given by one in 
close touch with the trade to which the student 
whom he is teaching belongs. Mr. A. Lindsay 
Miller, in supporting the view of the munici- 
pality helping trade technical schools, said, 
they could not in this country equal many 
varieties of German-made goods, and the 
secret of it was the splendid system of 
technical instruction carried on in special 
schools by the Government of that country. 
Mr. T. L. Watson was re-elected as President, 
Mr. William Howatt as treasurer, and Mr. A. 
Lindsay Miller as secretary. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—At the 
ordinary meeting of the Institution on the rgth 
inst., Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., vice- 
president, in the chair, a paper was read on 
“Steam Engine Economy —' Condensing 
Engines,’ by Mr. Henry Davey, M Inst.C.E. 
Development of the Experimental Study of 
Heat Motors is to be the subject of the ‘‘ James 
Forrest ’’ lecture this year, the lecturer being 
Professor W. C. Unwin. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ So=- 
ciety.—At the recent ordinary meeting of the 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society, Mr. 
S. a Court, A.M.Inst.C.E., Vice-President, read 
a paper on the subject of ‘‘ Passenger Lifts.”’ 
Referring to the‘earlier forms of passenger-lifts 
in use in England, the author gave details of 
various improvements lately introduced, and 
gave figures to support his view that at even 
present prices the electric lift is a serious com- 
petitor with the hydraulic lift. Possible causes 
of accidents were then detailed, also safety 
appliances, &c. The author said that the per- 
centage of accidents was very small, consider- 
ing that something like ninety millions of pas- 
sengers were carried annually in London alone. 


Buxton Wesleyan Chapel is undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations. A chancel is to be formed, 
with seats for the choir, and the pulpit will be 
placed at the north side. A new organ is to 
be built at a cost of £750, and the total ex- 
penditure will be about £1,200. 
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RECENT STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS IN 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


~ SELECT Committee of the House of 

Commons was appointed last year, to 

consider any or what arrangements 
could be made to improve the accommodation 
provided for Members and Representatives of 
the Press. Conformably to custom, this con- 
sideration was duly given, and the usual re- 
commendations were made. The latter were 
also promptly carried out. This, however, is 
not according to custom, since Select. Com- 
mittees are proverbial for a seemingly in- 
curable dalliance and delay. We are pleased 
to credit such a body with the best of inten- 
tions, and with almost immediate results. 
The Select Committee on the House of Com- 
mons’ accommodation has been _ prudent 
enough to avoid suggested “building courses ” 
that would have merited condemnation. It 
will hardly be affirmed that the Houses of 
Parliament, at which some members now-a- 
days scoff because it does not satisfy every 
idiosyncrasy, is a flawless structure. But 
that the design of Sir Charles Barry’s master- 
piece is “ gingerbread,” though the material 
of which the building is composed may be 
imperfect, is an untruth, apparent to any 
being who is not bereft of all architectural 
instinct. At any rate, if some parts of its 
exterior be open to criticism, it was generally 
apprehended that little room remained for 
amendment or improvement in its beautifully 
proportioned chambers and lobbies. The 
counsels of the Select Committee in question 
show, however, that there exist unappreciative 
and unreflective legislators who would raise 
the chambers and build them over again; but 
fortunately financial considerations and the 
good sense of the remainder and majority of 
the Committee prevented the defacement of 
Sir Charles Barry’s designs. 

It appears that having come to the conclu- 
sion that it was undesirable to build a new 
Chamber, Mr. Plunket, the Chairman of the 
Committee, was commissioned to interview 
the authorities of the House of Lords to 
ascertain whether by re-arrangement ad- 
ditional space could be secured to the House 
of Commons. The Upper Chamber was com- 
plaisant ; it was not surcharged with a fierce 
desire to thwart the wishes of the People’s 
Representatives. It allowed the three rooms 
occupied by the Railway Commissioners and 
three of its ground-floor terrace rooms to be 
given up to the House of Commons, whilst 
Mr. Peel, the retiring Speaker, consented tothe 
removal of his train bearer from his quarters. 
These concessions provided the basis for the 
rearrangement and alterations which have 
recently been completed. In the economy of 
the Parliamentary Representatives gastrono- 
mic needs take high place ; it was, therefore, 
natural that the culinary conditions should 
prove to be defective. It was at first pro- 
posed to transfer the kitchen to the old com- 
mittee rooms at the top of the building, the 
proper place for the kitchen if practicable. 
But there were drawbacks and difficulties. 
The alterations would take too long and cost 
too much—some £15,000 to £20,000; it 
would, moreover, be difficult to serve dinners 
on the ground floor as well as on the main 
dining room floor, and the work of the Com- 
mittees underneath might be interfered with. 
The kitchen accommodation has, therefore, 
been entirely remodelled by building into 
the Common Inner Court, absorbing the 
rooms formerly occupied by the assistant 
engineer, and by _ utilising and_ redis- 
tributing the old kitchen space. The former 
Members’ dining room has been converted 
into a service room, with four lifts working 
in direct communication with the kitchen, 
the grill from the large dining room having 
been removed into this room. The Members’ 
large dining room has been restored by 
setting back the screen and the remoyal of 
the grill, and the main floor smoking room 


has also been converted into an additional 
dining room. The room hitherto employed 
as a ladies’ dining room has been put to use 
as a dressing room for members, ‘and 
equivalent dining accommodation for visitors 
has been provided by the conversion of one 
of the minister’s rooms adjoining the Terrace 
and of the Terrace reading room into visitors’ 
dining rooms. Another minister’s room on 
the Terrace has been allotted to the manager 
of the refreshment department, who gives in 
exchange to the minister the room which he 
formerly occupied. The “E,” or Grand 
Committee room has been appropriated to 
members as their principal smoking room, and 
the Terrace minor smoking room. has been 
divided into two rooms. In addition to the 
converted dressing room for members, seven 
cubicles have been fitted up for dressing in, 
whilst in the adjoining chamber a hair- 
dresser has been established. On_ the 
opposite side of the passage four baths have 
been constructed. The Standing Committee 
on Law is to be accommodated in the large 
room at the north-west corner of West- 
minster Hall, which room is to be available, 
when not required by the Committee, for 
members’ private secretaries. The evicted 
Railway Commissioners have been provided 
with accommodation outside the house, and 
half the space previously in their occupation 
is now set apart for the use of members 
receiving deputations or holding conferences, 


CROWLAND BRIDGE. 


in addition to one of the former conference 


rooms, the second of which is to be allocated | 


to that modern institution, the type-writer. 
The octagon room is also to be put to con- 
ference purposes on arrangement with the 
assistant serjeant-at-arms. The four rooms 
surrendered by the Speaker’s train-bearer 
have been allotted as follows :—One to the 
librarian in lieu of that at the foot of the 
Ladies’ Gallery staircase, given up 
for a ladies’ waiting room; one to the 
chaplain in place of that handed 
over. to the press; and two _ have 
become ministers’ rooms in compensation 
for those required in connection with the 
revised dining accommodation for visitors. 
The other half of the space obtained from the 
Railway Commissioners has been assigned 
to the Examiner of Private Bills. The assis- 
tant sergeant-at-arms has moved into the 
examiner’s rooms, and the assistant engineer 
has been housed in the rooms secured from 
the House of Lords. A room for boy 
messengers, as well as additional accommo- 
dation for the police, has been provided. 
The post office has been enlarged by the 
addition of space from under the staircase 
leading to the gallery of the House, and 
additional windows have been opened to the 
lobby for the convenience of members. 
Better accommodation has been given to the 
maid-servants occupying the old committee 


rooms, by the division of one of the rooms 
and the provision of a bath-room. A barrier 
rail has been placed at the back of the bench 
in front of the strangers’ seats, to facilitate 
the arrangements made for allowing strangers 
sitting under the gallery to remain during 
divisions. The electric lights in some of the 
principal rooms and library have been placed 
at a higher elevation and redistributed, in 
order to diminish the glare of which members 
used tocomplain. A glass and iron shelter has 
been erected at the external entrance to the 
ladies’ gallery, and electrical communication 
has been established, as an experiment, be- 
tween the House and the new smoking room 
(formerly the Grand Committee room). The 
foregoing are the alterations made, mainly, 
in the interests of members. The other 
changes benefit the Press and its staff of 
messengers. New entrances to the reporters’ 
gallery have been constructed at each end, 
and the collisions and inconvenience which 
resulted from the reporters converging from 
each side of the gallery to the central entrance 
on going out and with those incoming, 
are now obviated. The reporters’ kitchen 
has been enlarged by the addition of a tea- 
room. There has been a reservation of the 
upper corridor for the Press. Two small 
smoking rooms have been thrown into one. 
The Zimes staff, which has this session been 
increased for the purpose of preparing the 
Hansard Debates, has been transferred to 
the room hitherto in the possession of the 
Chaplain of the House. Last, but not least, 
the room which is on the site of the once 
famous Star Chamber, has been given over 
to the boy messengers of the Press. Thus 
the whirligig of time brings its revenges. 


The alterations have cost close upon 
£20,000. 
PLASTER WORK IN PARIS. 


HE plain plasterer in Paris is inferior 
in skill to an average plasterer in 
London, or even to the men of some 

of our most secluded towns and villages. 
They do their work in a different way, and 
when accomplished it is inferior, having a 
bad line and uneven surface. Plaster and 
sand are the principal materials used on walls 
and ceilings. No lime and hair-mortar seem 
to be employed. This method of working is 
very slow, judging from the amount of work 
done by five men in half an hour, during 
which time I watchedthem. I can safely say 
that these men, who appeared to be a fair 
sample, would not be equal in efficiency to 
three ordinary plasterers in London, whose 
work, when finished, would be superior to that 
ofthe Frenchmen. I do not judge alone from 
what I have seen, but also from the answers 
I received to many enquiries in other places, 
where men were at work. But, although 
they are inferior in their method of work, 
they have many good qualities which it 
would be advantageous to Englishmen to 
learn. The French plasterer’s tools are 
clumsy in the extreme, ill shaped, and heavy. 
It seems to me tobeall but impossible for men 
to produce good clean work with such imple- 
ments. In all the buildings that I examined 
I did not find anything extraordinary with 
reference to plain plastering ; on the other 
hand, in reference to ornamental plastering 
it must be said that every building seemed 
to excel its neighbour in the quantity and 
quality of enrichments, which are everywhere 
introduced with consummate taste, with just 
proportion, and in good keeping. This 
seems one of the principal advantages that 
has been gained in the buildings in Paris. 
Ornament is before the eye wherever it 
turns, either in wood carving, in stone, in 
marble, plaster or other composition, and, 
notwithstanding the great quantity of orna- 
ment, there is none that seems overcrowded 
or misplaced, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLsBot House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
26th March, 1895. 


“ 7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


YET another unfortunate attempt on the 
part of the London County Council to 
interpret the law as it is understood at 
Spring Gardens. Mr. J. Gover is a builder. 
The complaint against him, made at “ Marl- 
borough Street,” was that he opened 
windows in a party wall. The defence was 
that the wall could not be called a party wall, 
as it stood upon land absolutely belonging to 
the defendant, and that the new window had 
been opened with the consent of the owner 
of the property adjoining. The wall, for a 
certain portion of its height, might be so far 
regarded as a party wall as it was built 
against the wall of the adjoining premises. 
Above that building it was an external wall, 
and was, therefore, outside the provisions of 
the Metropolitan Building Act. Mr. Hannay, 
in giving his decision, said there was nothing 
in any part of the Act to support the 
Council’s contention, the wall in dispute 
being, where the windows were placed, an 
external wall. In fact, there was nothing in 
the Building Act, or any reported decision, 
to make it a party wall in law. He, there- 
fore, dismissed the summons, and awarded 
ten guineas as costs to the builder. The 
County Council evidently cannot understand 
its own Act, and Sir John Bridge and Mr. 
Hannay are comrades in the conflict. But 
the fight is unequal. The Bench will prevail 
while the Council will go by the board. But 
we would suggest that a little night-schooling 
might do the Council good, to begin, say, 
with Latin: “ Balbus is building a wall!” 


Ir will interest art-folk to learn that 
this year Mr. J W. Waterhouse will exhibit 
the most important picture he has painted 
for some time. The subject is “ St. Cecilia,” 
and the motive is supplied by the lines from 
Tennyson’s “Palace of Art.” Two angels, 
both playing viols, are kneeling before the 
sleeping Cicely, who is placed on a large 
stone chair, some illuminated music on her 
knee. The angels are on the carpet before 
the “gilded organ-pipes”; cypresses and 
other Italian trees are in the landscape, and 
beyond is the sea with many masts of much 
shipping. This highly decorative theme is 
finely treated, and the figures are larger 
than those usual with Mr. Waterhouse. 


ANOTHER Artist who is wandering a little 
from the old pathways, is Mr. Marcus Stone, 
who will exhibit at the forthcoming Academy 
a picture of a somewat different motif from 
those in recent years. He calls it “The 
Sailor’s Sweatheart.” A delightful cliff 
garden is bounded by an old broad grey wall ; 
a fair girl with a beautiful face and figure 
leans on the wall and gazes fixedly over the 
sea beyond. The costume is of the last year 
of the last century, in white muslin, and she 


wears an old-fashioned straw hat; in her 
hand is a bunch ot forget-me nots and his: 
etter. A cat sleeps on the wall. In the: 
shadow are the young lady’s father and 
mother, who look up from their work and 
newspaper respectively with half-amused, | 
half-sympathetic tenderness. Out beyond is 
a landscape, and beyond that, again, the! 
sea. The “story’’ needs no further telling. | 


East Lonpon may awake to hear that it 
is proposed to hold an East. London Trades, | 
Industries, and Arts Exhibition atthe’ 
People’s Palace next year. The prepara-' 
tions are far advanced so far as financial help | 
and “influence” are concerned, though the’ 
projectors of the scheme would have done 
well to add the names of a few representa- 
tive workmen to the long list of distinguished 
persons who form the Committee. Several 
of the City companies are taking the matter 
up, and so are many of the big employers of 
labour in East London, whilst the presence 
of the President of the Royal Academy on 
the committee shows that something is to’ 
be done for art. It is surprising how fond - 
the East-End is of pictures ; you have only | 
to go to Bethnal Green Museum on a 
Saturday night to see and hear something 
worth remembering, including many naive 
comments on art. 


THE weather is biggest Vandal of all, 
exceeding in strength the rude blow of | 
revolution or that murderous “restoration” | 


process, the ruin of so many fine fabrics. . 


A VILLA: BY PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER. 


We hear with regret that the unrivalled 
facade of the Louvian Hétel de Ville has 
been seriously damaged by the weather. 
The magnificence of this Gothic town hall 
has long excited the wonder of architects 
and students, and though Belgium is so rich 
in buildings of the kind, not one of them 
surpasses that of Louvian in wealth of superb 
detail. The hall is of a later date than the 
not less famous Hoétel de Ville at Brussels, 
and it is a tradition that the citizens of 
Louvian, jealous of the fame of the municipal 
palace of the neighbouring city, determined 
to have a building of at least equal magnifi- 
cence. The “master of the works” was 
Mathieu de Layens, who was engaged at the 
time as city architect, and he seems to have 
prepared the plans as part of his ordinary 
duties. - The jcity archives reveal the fact 
that all'jthat he got for the design was five 
crowns, the equivalent of about thirty-five 
shillings of our money. The building under- 
went an elaborate restoration between the 
years!1829 and 1841 under the direction of 
MM. \Goyers and Everaerts, but the stone 
used was so friable that further repairs are 
already -absolutely necessary, the walls of 
one of the towers having recently almost 
crumbled away. The authorities have-accord- 
ingly decided that the venerable building 
shall be once more “restored,” and the 
necessary credits have been already voted. 


} contrasts and strong harmonies. 


WITH the advent of building weather, the 
work at the Empire of India Exhibition, 
Earl’s Court, is being rapidly pushed forward. 
Over 2,000 workmen are employed on the 
extensive plans laid out by Mr. Imre Kiralfy, 
and which now begin to assume definite 
shape. On the old arena side of the grounds 
the work is well in hand. The decoration of 
the Queen’s Palace—a building 500 ft. long, 
to be devoted to Fine Art—has already 
commenced, while the Ducal Palace, the 
Hall of the Rajahs, and other buildings are 
nearly completed. One thousand four 
hundred native artisans will reach England 
early next mouth. 


ONE by one the links with the past 
are breaking. The death of Mr. H. G. 
Hine, the venerable Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
removes another name from the diminishing 
band of water-colour painters whose feeling 
and sympathy are more in touch with a past 
generation than with modern cults and 
schools. As his colleague, the late Thomas 
Collier, carried forward the traditions of Cox 
and De Wint, so Mr. Hine’s sweet and 
poetical pictures of downs bathed in sunlight 
may be said to be founded on the art of 
Copley Fielding, though with a certain 
solidity and absence of mannerism that 
Fielding never attained to. Mr. Hine was 
an octogenarian, but died at work, painting, 
even in his later years, with a feeling for 
purity and delicacy of colour very remark- 
able, if not unique, in a man of his advanced 
age. It will not be easy to find a worthy 
successor to this laureate of the Sussex 
Downs. 


THE Galleries, private and public, are very 
busy just now, and the respective shows claim 
their daily little “crowd.” At Messrs. 
Dowdeswell’s Mr. Denovan Adam, of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, who has been work- 
ing extensively amidst some of the finest 
scenery in the North, is exhibiting a kind of 
artistic almanack of weather. Each month, 
from January to December, has had special 
attention devoted to it, and nearly every 
canvas contains its rough Scotch cattle, with- 
out whose presence this artist would scarcely 
seem represented on his own ground. Mr. 
Adam is a colourist who delights in brilliant 
At the 
Carlton Gallery, a collection of paintings by 
Mr. C. E. Johnson, the well-known Member 


. of the Institute and exhibitor at the Royal 
| Academy, may be viewed. They consist of 
; picturesque landscape scenery in England, 
- Scotland and Wales, selected with the artist’s 
_ customary observation of different atmos- 


pheric effects. Besides Mr. Johnson’s land- 


. scapes, Messrs. Borgen and Turner are showing 
one of the last productions of the late M. 
. Meissonier, namely, “Le Postillon,” exhibited 
' at the Salon of 1893. ; 


THE earliest remaining work in York 


‘Minster, said Mr. C. F. Mills, at Toynbee 


Hall, was the Norman crypt of Bishop Roger. 


- It was a typical English church, with square, 
not apsidal, ends, lofty lancet windows, and 
three towers—the two western towers and 
_the great one in the centre of the building. 
York, too, was exceedingly rich in quaint 
gargoyles. The great west window was much. 
| the finest in England, though that at Carlisle 
.was said to be more perfect. 
‘magnificence of York was only revealed: 
._ beyond the screen and in the great choir. A” 


The real 


peculiar beauty of York, which it possessed. 
in a higher degree, perhaps, than any other 


of our great fanes, was the effect of colour 
‘from the stained-glass windows, so exquisite 
in the play of the rising and falling light. 


Perhaps‘we did not appreciate Perpendicular 
architecture enough in the opportunities it 
afforded for great windows. The ideal itaimed 


at seemed to be a translucent tabernacle 
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ribbed with stone. The Chapter House 
at York was singular in haying no central 
pillar like other buildings of its kind. Another 
remarkable architectural feature was the tri- 
forium, the passage along which was outside, 
and not inside, the cathedral. 


By the way, the Easter Exhibition of Pic- 
tures at Toynbee Hall will be opened this 
year by the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P. 
Briton Riviére will be the artist principally 
represented, but the committee have been 
successful in securing such pictures as Alma 
Tadema’s “ Shrine of Venus,” Peter Graham’s 
“ The Gently Heaving Tide” and “ Evening,” 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘Dedalus and 


Icarus,’ and Hubert Herkomer’s “God’s 
Shrine.” Burne Jones, Vicat Cole, H. W. B. 
Davis, Fred Walker, MacWhirter, David 


Murray, Henry and Albert Moore, Clausen, 
Wyllie, are artists whose principal works 
East-enders will be privileged to see, and a 
fine landscape by Corét, the great French 
painter, will be a feature of the exhibition. 
The exhibition will be opened on April 2, 
and remain open for three weeks. 


One who evidently knows something of 
the practical side of things, writes with re- 
gard to the proposed harbour at Dover: It 
is rather surprising to learn from the dis- 
cussions which have taken place upon the 
proposal by the Government to construct a 
national deep-sea harbour at Dover, that it 
will cost some £5,000,000. In these days of 
steam appliances and long experience in the 
construction of such works, it will be found 
that that sum of money will construct two 
first-class harbours on the lines of the scheme 
of 1844, and in addition dry and wet dock 
accommodation, all on reclaimed land. A 
sum of £2,500,000 will be found sufficient to 
provide a‘harbour on the lines of the scheme 
of 1844, of an area of say 500 acres at least, 
reckoning from’ low-water mark, including 
half-a-dozen graving docks, and splendid ac- 
commodation in the shape of. wet docks, 
where vessels fitting out or under repair can 
lay in 30ft. of water at all states of the tide. 
Another question is that of time, which has 
again been variously estimated. There have 
been large harbour works constructed quite 
lately of a first-class description, and at a 
rate of speed which would certainly justify 
the assertion that the 1844 scheme might be 
completed in from twelve to fifteen years 
with perfect ease and economy. 


THE design of the medal to be issued by 
the Corporation of the City of London to 
commemorate the opening of the Tower 
Bridge has been executed by Mr. Frank 
Bowcher, of 6, Clifton Hill Studios. On 
the obverse are the portraits of Her Majesty 
the Queen and, their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, in bold relief, 
and on the reverse a perspective view of the 
Bridge with the City Shield in the exergue, 
- while the Bridge House mark may be seen 
above the towers. The medals bears the 
inscription, “The Tower Bridge, opened 
30th June, 1894, on behalf of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, by H.R.H. the Prince. of 
Wales.” Mr. Bowcher has had. the honour 
of submitting the model to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, who has been pleased to 
pass a favourable criticism mubod the por- 
traits. 


THE splendid collection of gold ornaments 
and gems in the British Museum will shortly 
be transferred to and re-arranged in a new 
room which is now being fitted for them, 
and where, with improved light, they will be 
seen to far better advantage. 
portion of the gems will be displayed in a 
large centre case. Surrounding this central 


case on three sides will be three lines of con- , 


nected table- -cases. Those on the north side 


to the attention of all flat builders 


The greater | 


will contain a series of archaic gold orna- 
ments from the Greek islands ; the celebrated 
glass vase popularly known as the Portland 
Vase will be placed above. On the west side 
will be arranged the archaic Greek island 
gems and the scarabs, and also the later 
Greek and the Roman gems. The choice 
collection of medieval goldsmiths’ work and 
enamels will be exhibited in a case on the 
south side, and above will be placed the 
very remarkable Royal gold cup acquired in 
1892. The cup weighs nearly 68 ounces, 
and in its present condition measures nine 
inches in height and is seven inches across 
the cover. The cases lining the walls of the 
room will contain ancient and medizval gold 


ornaments, including an extensive series of 


finger rings of all periods ; while above these 
will be exhibited a series of frescoes from 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Rome. 


Lire is not absolute heaven-in a flat, parti- 
cularly if the man in the “let” above snores. 
We commend an interesting point of law, 
recently raised before Mr. Curtis Bennett, 
A young 


man lived in a flat; above him lived one 


who snored like an ox, so that he could not 
sleep. The legal question is this: 


Are we 
to hold in the young man’s case that the 
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man above him snores, or that the landlord 
sleeps? The young man wanted a summons 
against the landlord. He added that he 
could not sleep for three years in the kitchen. 
If this means three years on end, the con- 
tention seems valid ; if it means that he will 
lie awake there three years before dropping 
asleep, it seems improbable. But Mr. Curtis 
Bennett could not satisfactorily settle the 
question. Only a wide-awake man can settle 
a “snorer.’ 


_ Mr. Acianp, Vice-President of the Council, 
struck a bright and happy note in his address 
at the laying of the memorial stone in cele- 
bration of the rebuilding of the larger por- 
tion of the Woolwich National Schools. In 
these days of crowded populations and much 
poverty, which was so difficult to grapple 
with, the more they could make their schools 
bright and healthy places, whatever the 
character of the homes of many of the chil- 
dren might be, said he, the more they were 
doing for the benefit of this and future 
generations. Light, warmth, and a good 
atmosphere and bright surroundings were 
essential'to the effective carrying on of the 
great work of national education. Many 
people thought the Education Department 
‘was, a mechanical institution, and that there 
were no human beings inside it. That was 


not so, for the officials took a deep personal 
interest in their work, and every word of 
encouragement they received helped them 
to become more elastic, to get rid of red 
tape, and to become more human in all that 
they did. The humanising of official-dom is 
a useful work, in which others beside Mr. 
Acland might well engage. The “ depart- 
ment” still lacks “heart”? and sympathy. 
Mr. Acland’s words may be regarded as a 
sincere, if slow, awakening. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE has made a set of 
eight pen drawings to illustrate the “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and they have been 
published in an edition de /uxe by Mr. George 
Allen. These form the continuation of the 
series by the same artist illustrative of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Crane has many aptitudes 
as an illustrator of Shakespeare. One of 
them is a sense of archaic quaintness. 
Another is a sense of character. Master 
Slender looks the fool that heis. The merry 
wives never lose their sense of the joke, and 
the fat knight is manifestly stuffed with the 
meaner vices. The manner of execution is 
large and free-handed, and it has to be so, in 
the treatment of the figures, to counteract 
what would otherwise be the excess of 
delicacy of detail in the backgrounds. 


City clerks are asking why they should 
not have a little “Factory Act” legislation. 
It certainly seems an anomaly that while 
so much is done for the belligerent work- 
man, the quieter clerk gets small heed. He 
has been too concerned with his living to 
pay much regard to sanitation hitherto. But 
the National Union of Clerks is now awak- 
ing to the situation. A deputation waited 
upon the Home Secretary the other day, and 
urged that some such protection as that 
afforded in factory legislation should be 
extended to clerks, especially to junior 
clerks in the entering rooms of City ware- 
houz: , who have often to work excessive 
hours in over-crowded, badly ventilated 
rooms, and without proper sanitary accom- 
modation. Mr. Asquith said the grievances 
as to overcrowding and insanitary conditions 
did not belong to his department, but came 
within the public laws of health, and they 
might have these laws more rigorously 
enforced by giving information to the local 
officers of health, or by bringing pressure to 
bear upon the local authorities. The question 
of excessive hours of work by clerks in 
warehouses was not dealt with expressly by 
the existing law, and could not well be 
included within the scope of factory in- 
spection ; but he would endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether the alleged evils in that respect 
widely prevailed, and would consider what 
could be done under the circumstances. 
This was somewhat cold sympathy. Mr. 
Asquith never forgets to speak like a 
lawyer. 


A GLASS case, containing neither gold, 
jewels, nor objects of art, yet said to be 
worth £10,000 was recently one of the 
attractions at the Royal Institution. The | 
contents were a variety of globules and cast 
bricks of unpretending appearance, used to 
illustrate Professor Roberts-Austen’s lecture 
on the rarer metals and their alloys. A slab 
of palladium, the largest in the World, was 
valued alone at £7,000. Professor Moissan 
in France and Mr. Claude Vautin in England 
have, by different methods, succeeded in 
reducing and casting these highly infusible 
metals, most of which have hitherto been 
seen only in minute and precious fragments ; 
but whereas M. Moissan with his electric 
furnace has never succeeded in eliminating 
carbon from his products, which are, there- 
fore, really carbides, Mr. Vautin, by the in- 
genious use of finely-divided aluminium as.a 
reducing agent, can produce large quantities 
of almost any one of the metals from their 
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oxides in an absolutely pure condition. The 
value of these metals, even if they could be 
produced commercially on a large scale, is 
still doubtful, although indications of their 
usefulness are not wanting. Chromium, for 
instance, has made a revolution in steel pro- 
jectiles, while aluminium threatens to become 
a popular craze. The experiments conducted 
at Woolwich, under the supervision of the 
Ordnance Director, shew, moreover, that we 
may expect from these metals with high fusing 
points the peculiar power they possess of 
strengthening other metals. The results ob- 
tained in this direction by alloying with such 
metals as titanium, tungsten, palladium, and 
osmium, afford grounds for a new generaliza- 
tion in metallurgy. 


A MONUMENTAL stone has just been placed 
in Peterborough Cathedral, over the spot 
where the remains of Queen Katherine of 
Arragon were buried on the north side of the 
chancel. The cost has been defrayed by the 
“ Katherines” of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
America, and others, Mrs. Clayton, wife of 
Canon Clayton, being one of the originators 
of the movement. The inscription is as 
follows :—“ Here lies the body of Katherine 
of Arragon, Queen of England, and first wife 
of Henry VIIL., who died at Kimbolton Castle 
on the 8th day of January, 1535-6, aged forty- 
nine years.” 


Mr. SHAW-LEFEYRE’S suggested method 
for getting at the Water Companies was 
ingenious. The Local Government Board 
may hold an inquiry and order improvements 
to be made “if at any time complaint as to 
the quantity or quality of the water supplied 
by a company in London for domestic 
purposes was made to the Local Government 
Board by memorial in writing, signed by not 
less than twenty inhabitant householders 
paying rents and supplied with water by a 
company.’ The expense to be incurred 
would simply be that of appearing as wit- 
nesses, and the outcome might well be that 
the companies would be compelled to relay 
their pipes, or protect them in such a way 
that the frost could not penetrate them. 


IRONWORKERS and others, with a taste for 
armour and arms, gathered to the sale at 
Christies’ of Mr. Edwin J. Brett’s famous 
collection. It was some time since these 
auction rooms contained such an array of 
warriors’ suits, old helmets, pistols, daggers, 
spears, and battle-axes, many of them rare in 
form and remarkable as to workmanship. 
Particularly noticeable were two fine suits of 
engraved armour of the sixteenth century, 
uncommon in design and much ornamented ; 
a rare tilting heaume of the fourteenth 
century, similar to the one that hangs over 
the tomb of the Black Prince, in Canterbury 
Cathedral; a sallad, with movable visor, 
.somewhat like those worn by the Nuremburg 
patricians, Stephen and Lucas Baumgartner, 
in their portraits by Albert Diirer, in the old 
Pinacuthek, at Munich ; an Italian wheel-lock 
gun, the stock of which is minutely inlaid 
with the story of Perseus and Andromeda 
and other classical subjects, besides elaborate 
ornamentation of flowers, fruit, birds, &c., 
made in 1560; a sixteenth century morion of 
bright steel, embossed on one side with a 
Roman equestrian combat, and on the other 
Cesar being offered the head of Pompey, 
after the defeat of the latter’s army at 
Pharsalia ; a circular shield of blued steel, 
finely inlaid, and an armet, which is probably 
one of the earliest types of closed helmets 
(1490). The collection was full of quaint 
and rare things, 


_ ARCHITECTS and builders will be interested 
in the accounts which are appearing of the 
enormous preparations for the exhibition to 
be held at Nijni-Novgorod in 1896. It will 
be the greatest show of its kind ever held in 


Russia, and its purely national character will 
give travellers from the West a better idea of 
Russian life than any number of books. 
The buildings will cover an area twice that 
occupied by the last Moscow exhibition, and 
twelve of the sections have already been 
completed, viz.,the Central Building, the Con- 
cert Room, the Military and Naval Section, 
the Scientific and Scholastic, Bird-rearing, 
Forestry, Fruit Culture, Agricultural Ma- 
chinery, Handicrafts, Trade and Naviga- 
tion, Siberian, Central Asian, and Caucasian 
Sections, and the offices of the Administra- 
tion. The remaining buildings will be ready 
in the autumn. The exhibition and town 
will be illuminated by the electric arc and 
incandescent lights, and an electric railway 
and a service of balloons will convey visitors 
from one side of the Volga to the other. 
The cost of the lighting, railway and balloons 
is put at £20,000. What the exhibition 
buildings will cost is not stated. 


WirHIN ten years, it is said, the city of 
New York will be heated and lighted, have 
all its machinery driven, and its laborious 
work done, by the utilisation of the forces of 
Niagara Falls. The idea has long been a 
dream. But two difficulties have always stood 
in the way-—first, the purely mechanical 
obstacles to turning any part of so strong a 
current into electrical energy, and, secondly, 
the impossibility of profitably conveying elec- 
triclty any great distance from the place where 
it is generated. The first of these has been 
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overcome, and there are now on both sides 
of the Falls great works in course of erection 
that will generate, between them, electricity 
equivalent to three-quarters of a million 
horse-power. What this means may be 
judged from the fact that, a few years ago, 
it was officially estimated that all the 
machinery in New York State only amounts 
to 450,000 horse-power. The problem of 
transmission is a more serious one. The 
highly elusive character of electricity causes 
it to escape at every possible point, in spite 
of the most careful insulation. Mr, Nicolas 
Tesla, Edison’s young rival, believes he has 
at last hit on a plan by which electricity can 
be conveyed several hundred miles without 
appreciable loss. If this problem of trans- 
mission is really overcome, New Yorkers 
and others will, it is said, have the forces of 
Niagara laid on to their houses for every-day 
use at a cost of less than £3 each horse- 
power a year. 


AN interesting collection of sculptures in 
bas-relief gathered by Mr. E. P. Maudslay 
has been presented to the nation. From an 
art point of view the attraction of these bas- 
reliefs is not great, though they have much 
that is characteristic of primitive South Amer- 
can sculpture. One of the most notable 
pieces probably formed part of a flight of 
steps, and represents some twenty seated 
figures looking to left and right, and in 
others there are studies of the human figure 
and attitudes. 


THE committee in charge of the Photo- 
graphic Exhibition to be held at the Imperial 
Institute during the present year is making 
special efforts to introduce an_ historical 
element into the collection. Section A of 
the show will be devoted to illustrations of 
the results of the early processes, and Section 
B will contain works denoting progressive 
developments. These departments would, 
it is believed, be materially strengthened 
and made more complete by a loan collection 
of specimens of photographic art from its 
earliest pioneers, and from others who have 


made the art-science a study through the — 


successive stages of its development. All 
interested in photography are invited to take 
an active part in the proposed display. The 
Council of the Imperial Institute, in their 
desire to further the scheme, have provided 
for this historical collection well-lighted 
space in the building. 


OF late years (says a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine) the most vital art movement in 
Scotland has been in the West. Although 
the coterie of painters known as the “Glasgow 
School” does not include all the artistic 
talent in that city, the name, in virtue of 
combination and unity of purpose among the 
members, and because they have so often 
exhibited together, has become a convenient 
descriptive term. The influences which 
have called it into being are complex ; but 
the most powerful are undoubtedly Whistler’s 
art (which blends the great traditions of the 
past and the wonderful decorative arts of the 
Far East) and the training several Glasgow 
men received in Paris, though from the 
pictures alone it is impossible to say who 
these have been. Desire for form as the 
basis of art, appreciation of the value of true 
tone and of the charm of decorative effect, 
increased regard for unity of effect—these 
are directions in which the new impulses 
have made themselves felt, and they are such 
as make for the purely artistic motive and 
the pictorial expression of thought. Some 
of these are not exactly characteristic of 
Scottish art as a whole ; and it is not strange 
that, in trying to profit by the discoveries of 
French art, they should have adapted—not 
adopted—French methods to their ends. 


THE list of the members of the Academy 
who are to winnow what will be sent to 
Burlington House, and make the ultimate 
choice of what shall be hung, is always a 
subject of interest at this time of year with 
the outsiders. So much so that it is said you 
can foretell what kind of an Academy it will 
be when you read that list in March. Of 
course some particular section of art is sure to 
be depressed, and this year it is the landscape 
painters. Here are the five R.A.’s who 
will judge: Messrs. Wells, Sant, Yeames, 
Orchardson, and Prinsep. Two out of the 
five portrait painters, and not a solitary 
landscape painter amongst them. It looks 
ominous. The young men, the new school, 
whose teaching is French, and whose sym- 
pathies are impressionist, they, one and all 
are peculiarly disconsolate. They give the 
most gloomy outlines of the kind of land- 
scape which Messrs. Wells, Sant, Yeames, 
and Prinsep are likely to approve. Probably 
matters will not turn out at all so badly. 


DumFRIES is to have anew Academy, which 
is to be erected from the designs of Mr. 
Frank Carruthers, architect, of Dumfries and 
Lockerbie. We have seen a photograph of 
the architect’s drawing, and from this we 
learn that the style will be pure Classic. 
The principal facade will have a Greek portico, 
surmounted by a domed tower, and will 
give access to the science and art class 
rooms. This portico will consist of four 
Ionic columns, 30 feet in height, and 3 feet 
in diameter, supporting a covered tympanum, 
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the whole being surmounted by a stone 
dome. In addition to the requirements of a 
higher class school, the new buildings will 
provide for a science and art department for 
technical teaching, and for a gymnasium, the 
entire cost being £13,000. 


At the sessional gathering of the United 
Club a discussion was initiated by Mr. 
Wrightson, M-P., on “ State-aided Purchase 
of Working-men’s Dwellings.” He _ said 
that the measure which he had introduced 
to the House of Commons was one which, 
he believed, would be of the greatest service 
to the community at large. The only way to 
help the working man, in his opinion, would 
be by favourable loans from municipalities or 
from the State at such a rate of interest as 
would not tend to the prejudice of those 
lending the money. He claimed that this 
principle was essentially a Conservative 
principle, nor could he see any reason why 
it should not be appreciable to the English 
artisan as well as to the Irish or Scotch 
artisan. He believed that there was a 
genuine desire on the part of the English 
artisan to become the owner of his own 
dwelling, and it should be the duty of the 
State, or of the local authority acting through 
the State, to advance the money to enable 
the purchase to be made. The hon. member 
went on to explain the advantage which 
would accrue under his scheme to the work- 
ing man, who, he said, taking his present 
rent at about £14 a year, would save at the 
least £6 annually, to say nothing of the fact 
that at the end of thirty years he would 
become the owner of his own house. Then, 
again, the working man, by this scheme, 
made provision for his old age; he became 
a more substantial member of the community. 
Such a measure would do more to put an 
end to the Socialistic nonsense talked in the 
present day than any legislation could do. 


BEForE the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, presided over by Mr. Roby, 
Mr. Balfour Browne, Q.C., the leading 
counsel for the Great Northern Railway 
Company’s omnibus bill, which seeks among 
other things to acquire property for making 
anew goods station at Manchester, said he 
was glad to say that, since the adjournment 
from the previous day, the Company had 
come to an arrangement with the Manchester 
School Board. At present the matter was 
in an inchoate state, but the substance of the 
bargain was that the Company agreed to 
purchase the School Board premises for a 
lump sum of £50,000. They also agreed— 
and this was generosity—to give them the 
costs of the opposition. 


WORKMEN engaged in the demolition of 
China Lane, Lancaster, one of the oldest 
streets in the town, formerly the principal 
road from south to north, have made several 
interesting “finds.” A quantity of copper 
coins, dating as far back as 1644, together 
with others of 1734, and those in vogue 
during the reign of George III. and George 
IV., have been discovered in the cellar ex- 
cavations, and also under many of the floors. 
A couple of wells—one 30 feet deep—have 
been opened up, in one of which there is 
four feet of good water. Attached to it is 
a suction pipe, which had evidently at one 
time been used for bringing the water 
into a kitchen. Some enormous stones have 
also been unearthed, including one or two 
eight feet long by five feet wide, which have 
evidently been used as coverings for vaults. 
In the street, are some old-time houses, once 
the abode of the West India merchant princes 
of the town, and at the end is a building 
that contains the shield and arms of the 
Earl of Derby. It is proposed to place the 
coins and other antiquarian.relics in the 
museum in the Lancaster Storey Institute. 


THE development of traffic on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, and its increasing 
importance as an agent of trade, give interest 
to a smaller but similar project in the adjoin- 
ing county. Sheffield, like Manchester, has 
been eagerly seeking an adequate waterway 
to the sea, and now, through the enterprise 
of South Yorkshire capitalists and the assist- 
ance of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, she _ will 
probably get it. No English city has been 
so crippled in its trade by heavy railway 
rates. Some years ago one firm removed 
the whole of their steel rail-making plant to 
Workington, and still manufacture on the 
seaboard to escape the cost of land transit. 
The Sheffield market for ship plates has also 
dwindled because of the difficulty of com- 
peting with makers nearer the coast. The 
city maintains its reputation for the produc- 
tion ot armour plates, but the carriage rates 
and charges for this bulky and heavy material 
are enormous. Considerable ingenuity is, 
moreover, required safely to convey these 
huge plates to port. Only two years since, 
the up and down lines of one of the railways 
running from Sheffield to Hull were entirely 
cleared of traffic on the Sunday so that a 
portion of the armour and the anchor ofa 
Russian man-of-war might be sent through 
for shipment. The inconvenience, expense, 
and trouble of reloading will be avoided by 
carriage along the canal, or rather, series of 
canals, which the Sheffield and South York- 
shire Navigation Company have bought and 
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intend to prepare for systematic traffic from 
Sheffield to Goole. It is doubtful whether 
the North German Lloyd steamers will ever 
penetrate to the canal basin, near the Sheffield 
Corn Exchange; but though the South 
Yorkshire waterway will probably never bear 
such large ships as may beseen at the Salford 
quays, or passing through the Eastham locks, 
a great expansion of business is anticipated. 


THE canal stretches from Sheffield to 
Tinsley, there joins the River Don Navigation, 
and runs through Rotherham, Mexborough, 
and Doncaster. At Stainforth it merges 
into the Keadby Canal, and a lock opens the 
way to the River Trent. By the Dove and 
Dearne Canal communication is possible with 
Barnsley, and it is also intended, by the con- 
struction of a new canal from Brainwith lock 
to Sykehouse Bridge, to enter the Aire and 
Calder Canal. The company will have 
nearly sixty miles of waterway under iis 
control, and though it only styles itself a 
barge canal undertaking, it proposes to make 
a big lock and basin at Keadby for the 
admission of vessels as well as_ barges, 
and may ultimately deepen and widen the 
canal or canals, to allow the passage of boats 
of light draught into the basin in the heart 
of Shefheld. Meanwhile the various navi- 
gations have been formally handed over to 
the company, and directors appointed to do 
all in their power.to improve the waterway 
and foster trade on it. 


Unkempr would seem to be a legitimate 
criticism of the condition of Westminster 
Abbey Churchyard, more particularly that 
part of the ground which is situated between 
the east end of the building and the passage 
or street leading to Poets’ Corner. There 
appears to be not a single blade of living 
grass, it is dead and drab, and a Zimes 
correspondent saw, the other day, in this 
small space quantities of paper of all descrip- 
tion and colour, orange peel, straw, fibre 
from matting, dead leaves, glass and stone 
bottles, four matchboxes, several omnibus 
or tram tickets, four old milk or meat tins, a 
wooden bat, two pieces of linoleum, a large 
coil of iron, a red rag, and other unsavory 
rubbish, while in the niche of the venerable 
buttress nearest to the entrance in Poets’ 
Corner was a large heap of pieces of paper 
intermingled with feathers and pots! This 
is a serious indictment. Surely Poets’ 
Corner even externally should be sacred. 


PROFESSOR CHURCH has reported to the 
First Commissioner of Works on the con- 
dition of the frescoes in the Palace of West- 
minster. His operations have been confined 
to cleansing the frescoes and to some slight 
treatment of defects, and he will further 
report after a time how the paintings have 
been affected by the processes he has em- 
ployed. The deterioration of the paintings 
in the Royal Gallery is attributed to the 
frequent deposition of moisture on their 
surface which carries suspended soot, dirt, and 
dissolved sulphuric acid. In the Peers’ Robing 
Room the surface of the picture of “Daniel”’ 
has been washed with distilled water, and the 
surface gone over with cotton-wool moistened 
with pale drying linseed oil, free from lead. 
The result has been a decided improvement 
in colours and general effect. ‘The report is 
fairly hopeful, but the examination was ur- 
gently needed. The maintenance of a uni- 
form temperature is recommended. The 
frescoes in the Upper Waiting Hall are in a 
deplorable condition, and there is not enough 
left of them to admit of their being restored. 


Mr. Dar inG, M.P., has introduced a Bill 
into the House of Commons for the separa- 
tion of St. Paul’s, Deptford, from the Green- 
wich Board of Works. This is a proposal 
which would decidedly improve local govern- 
ment in the district. The large parish of St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, with its population of over 
90,000, has never been able to work smoothly 
with the parish of Greenwich, which has a 
population of about 40,000. The two districts 
differ in character and sentiment. But 
Greenwich is jealous of Deptford, and its 
member, Mr. Boord, has blocked the Bill. 
The small Vestry of St. Nicholas, which 
represents only 4,000 people, has joined, with 
the result that Deptford Vestry has become 
discouraged and has withdrawn the proposal. 
St. Paul’s, Deptford, however, which has a 
population of about double the two districts 
from which it desires to separate, will lose 
this opportunity of enjoying local govern- 
ment. The only chance for the district now 
is to return a sufficient number of members 
to the Board of Works who would be in 
favour of the separation; but this is a 
process which will take some years to 
accomplish. 


THE Corporation of the City of London have 
sanctioned an expenditure of £41,500, for the 
construction of cooling and chilling chambers 
at the Foreign Cattle Market at Deptford. 


Tue plans of the new Town Hall, Rother- 
hithe, have been on view for six days in the 
public library, and the exhibition was visited 
by 2,200 persons. The new mortuary is to be 
commenced immediately, and application has 
been made to the St. Olave’s Guardians for the 
temporary use of the mortuary at the infirmary 
during the demolition of the existing and 
building of the new one. 
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FIRST ASSESSOR. 


We have pleasure in announcing that 
Mr. Astron WeEsp, F.R.I.B.A., 


has kindly consented to act as Assessor to 
the first of our series of competitions. Mr. 
Webb has stipulated that the whole of the 
drawings should be submitted to him, as he 
holds that ‘it cannot be satisfactory either 
to an assessor or the competitors for him to 
place a design /7vst when he has not seen 
all the drawings.” 

The whole of the competitive designs will, 
therefore, be laid before Mr. Aston Webb, 
and his award will be published in these 
columns in due course. 

For the benefit of those Architectural 
Students who may not have seen our previous 
announcement, we repeat the substance of it, 
making an alteration in the form of applica- 
tion for our own convenience. 

The proprietors of THE BUILDERS’ JoURNAL 
will advertise each month for Competitive 
Drawings from students and others under 25 
years of age, and will advertise the details 
of the competitions. 

Intending Competitors must send their 
names and addresses on a post-card, to the 
Editor, announcing their intention of com- 
peting. The drawings must be delivered 
under Vom de plume to the Editor, who 
will submit them to an independent assessor 
in the person of some well known practis- 
ing architect, who will make his award. 
Certificates, signed by the assessor, will 
be presented to the authors of the three 
premiated designs and a cheque for half- 
a-guinea forwarded to them to defray 
their out of pocket expenses. At the end of 
the session the thirty-six premiated designs 
will again be submitted to a body of experts 
—preferably a committee formed from the 
twelve monthly assessors—and upon their 
report a valuable 


Gold Medal and a Cheque for £10 10s. 


will be presented to the fortunate student who 
has, in their opinion, done the best aggregate 
work. The author of the best set of draw- 
ings submitted in any single competition 
will be awarded a Silver Medal and a Cheque 
for £3 3s. A public exhibition ot the pre- 
miated designs will be held. The result of 
the monthly awards will be announced in 
our columns and the assessors’ reports will 
be published in full. The drawings will 
remain the property of their authors, but 
we shall reserve the right to publish any we 
think fit. 


The Second Competition. 


The Proprietors of the BuILpDERs’ JoURNAL 
invite drawings, in competition, from 
those under twenty-five years of age, for 
a Village Club House, on a corner site, 
150 feet by 40 feet. The Club to contain a 
general room witha dais for the villagers, a 
reading room and library, a bowling alley, 
service bar, tea room, committee room, 
housekeeper’s apartments, and three cubicles 
for public use. The necessary outbuildings 
must be provided. Cost not to exceed 
£2,000. Drawings to be delivered at Talbot 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, not later 
than Monday, the 29th April, 1895. 


Mounicipat electric lighting in Brighton has 
been very successful. The income on last 
year’s working was £16,374, which, after de- 
ducting working expenses, and £5,000 for 
interest and repayment of loans, showed a net 
profit of over £5,coo, 
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PROFESSOR BANISTER FLETCHER, 
TPAD. 


7) you were asked—invidiously 
} —to point out that all-round 
man, who being thoroughly 
conversant with the modern“ 
practice of archi- 
tecture, had yet 
a pretty turn for the fitness of 
things in design, who knew a 
thing or two about those per- 


jects, and those heart-breaking 
“party structures,’ who could 
write a voluminous book upon 
the London Building Acts, and 
yet foster a _ soul-inspiring 
adoration for delicious cary- 
ings, who has thrashed out the 
details of model houses for the 
industrial classes, who “chairs” 
the Sanitary Committee of the 
City of London, and can deliver 
a delightful lecture on the in- 
tricacies of modern plumbing, 
or ancient Greek art, there is 
no one you could name but 
Professor Banister Fletcher, 
who, amongst a hundred other 
duties, has again accepted the 
presidency of the International 
Building Trades’ Exhibition 
now open in London. 

There are men, even in 
architecture, who thrive on 
hard work, who delight to get 
to their desks before the office 
boy has condescended to dust 
it, and to remain at it long 
after the toilers of the busy 
world have departed for the 
night. Banister Fletcher was 
reared under such conditions. 
He had the audacity to begin practice when 
he was twenty, and, as if to prove the value 
of-audacity, Fate has never taken the trouble 
to punish him for it. Charles James 
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Richardson, a writer of architectural books, 
which have survived his architectural re- 
putation, was Fletcher’s first master, and he 
induced his pupil before he settled down to 
the drawing board, to master all the details 
of plumbing, carpentering, painting, and 
general practical building work. He can, 
therefore, to this day dress a door and wedge 
up mortices—one of the most difficult 
simplicities of joinery—build up a brick wall, 
and wipe a plumber’s joint, and he may 
take it as unction to his name that there are 
not six other architects in England who can 
rival him. Upon jthis part of an architect’s 
training, the Professor feels strongly, and is 
convinced that the more one studies these 
matters during his ordinary 


training, the better able will he be to cope 
,with the extraordinary difficulties which 
arise in general work; difficulties which 
overwhelm one unless they can be met by 
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NOTICE. 


Up to the evening of Saturday, the stands of 
most of the exhibitors at the Building Trades’ 
Exhibition were in a state of chaos, and quite 
unfit to be dealt with by an independent and 
conscientious critic. We do not intend to 
criticise or notice goods before we are able to per- 
sonally examine them, and therefore, although 
at a great pecuniary loss to ourselves, we de- 
termine to issue a supplement dealing with the 
few completed exhibits in the present issue, and 
to continue our survey over a 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT, 
which will be included in our second Exhibition 
Number, of Tuesday, 2nd April; also bearing a 
first edition of 

25,000 Copies. 

Advertisers who have placed supplemental 
contracts with us which do not appear in this 
number will have their announcements in that 
issue, and exhibitors who have not yet supplied 
us with technical details of their goods on show, 
are requested to send them to us at Talbot 
House, Arundel Street, Strand; or to our office 
in the Exhibition, STAND 81 c. 

Telephone 35,422. 


OUR SURVEY. 


MID the shouts of railway carmen, the 
chattering of workmen, the rattling of 
pulley blocks and chains, the clinking 

of the bricklayers’ trowel, and the thunder- 
ings of a hundred carpenters busily at work, 
the “International” Building Trades’ Exhibi- 
tion of 1895 bids fair to be the very best of 
the series hitherto held, and to possess many 
novel exhibits of an interesting character. 
The mere novelty in building materials is a 
thing to be severely avoided, and we shall 
have to notice many avoidable manufactures 
before we are finished. What perhaps is the 
most striking feature of the Exhibition is the 
wonderful advance potters, tile workers, and 
sanitary specialists seem to be making hourly 
in their manufactures. Unfortunately, at the 
latest moment these lines could be written, 
not a single clay worker had his stall com- 
pleted, and as this section—perhaps out of 
compliment to the organiser of the Exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Greville Montgomery, the well- 
known Proprietor of the British Clay 
Worker—is the most interesting of any in 


(Gratis. 


the Hall, we shall have to defer a detailed 
survey of these exhibits until next week. 


Messrs. Duckett & Son, of Burnley, 
Messrs. Stanley Bros., of Nuneaton, and 
Messrs. Gibbs, of Loughborough, 
were the most advanced, and we might 
almost deal witb their stalls here, but it 
would be better, in the face of the keen 
competition existing between producers of 
brick, tile, and earthenware goods, to deal 
with the section as a whole a little later. 
Visitors, however, will not fail to give very 
careful attention to Messrs. Duckett’s ex- 
hibits, particularly good in latrinal manu- 
factures, or to the remarkably fine glazed 

bricks of Messrs. Stanley Bros. 


The Albion Clay Company, 


who occupy a fine position in the central 
portion of the Exhibition, were almost in a 
state of completion when our report left. 
Some of the most perfect drain pipes at 
present in use in England are the Paragon 
pipes, made by the Albion Clay Company. 
The chief feature of these pipes is that it is 


“The Marriage of Ingenuity and Simplicity.” 


KS PATENT WEDGE LOCKS 


Tor. AN GA ID 


KS PATENT SAFETY CATCHES 


Are acknowledged to be the Finest and Most Ingenious Specimens of Lockmaking in existence. 
A Perfect Revolution in the Locksmith’s art. 


KAYE & SONS make Patent Locks, Bolts, Latches, and Handles for every kind of Door, Desk, 
Drawer, Fanlight, Window, Cupboard, &c., including Railway Carriage and Brougham Locks, Cart and Railway 


Wagon Doors, all of which have great advantages over all others. 


Also Patent Exit Fittings for doors that 


open outwards and for doors that open both ways, which were invented to meet the wants of the London 


County Council. 


Prices and Particulars on application to 


JOSEPH KAYE & SONS, Ltd. 
93, High Holborn, London, W.C.; & Kaye's Patent Lock Works, Hunslet, Leeds, 
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impossible, either by imperfect laying or 
subsequent ramming down of trenches, 
to possess a faulty invert. The inner 
core of the rim or socket is made 
eccentric to the barrel of the pipe itself 
by thickening the bottom section so that the 
next pipe inserted possesses a true barrel 
with its preceding fellow without any pack- 
ing underneath being necessary to raise it 
into position. This naturally prevents the 
one great defect of imperfect drainage 
there being a perfect bore in the Paragon ; 
from end to end of a drain, allowing no 
accumulations of sewage matter at the joints, 
and permitting the flushings to perform 
their proper duty, and thoroughly cleanse 
the system. The “granitic stonewares” 
from which these pipes, and indeed, all the 
manufactures of the Albion Clay Company 
are made, is remarkably hard and of a fine 
appearance. The clays appear to be blended 
to insure, so Mr. Knowles tells us, a dense, 
impervious and imperishable body, and have 
been tested by Kircaldy to the highest possible 
crushing and bursting pressures. This firm 
makes, and has on show, all the sanitary 


Inventions of Mr. Sykes, 


who will be remembered as having once held 
a high official position in the engineering 
interest of Fulham. Mr. Sykes’ Sewer-Gas 
Interceptor, which will be found thoroughly 
explained and illustrated on pages 4 and 5 of 
the supplement, contains many striking im- 
provements of every interceptor previously 
known. We understand that the price has been 
brought down to successfully compete with the 
cheap and oftentimes imperfect interceptors 
which foolish people will still insist upon us- 
ing. The Patent Channel Bends for Inspection 
Chambers, invented by Messrs. Jones & Sykes, 
to prevent the terrible dangers of “splashing,” 
which in Sanitary Science is recognised as 
one of the first things to be avoided, are 


shown in position on the stand, and are also 
detailed and explained fully on page 5. The 
Albion Clay Company are known to possess 
the finest clay “fields” in the South of 
England. They have magnificent works near 
Burton, with machinery able to turn out the 
largest pipes and pieces of clay-ware to be 
found in the market, and the quality of these 
goods is beyond reproach. 


Messrs. John Line & Son, 


of Reading and London, have an “ artistic”’ 
pavilion in which to show their Wall Papers. 
They have several excellent designs by A. 
Silver, Owen Davis, “Jonquet” and A. 
Wilcock, well worth inspection. This firm 
appears to be agents for many decorative 
materials, Stained Glass, “ Alabastine”’ and 
“Duresco,” Petrifying Liquids, Varnishes and 
the like. 

One of the least pretentious stands in the 
whole Exhibition, is that occupied by 


Joseph Kaye & Sons, Ltd., 


demonstrating the uses of their remarkable 
series of locks which are no longer entirely 
of the “ push and pull” principle. We have 
previously referred to the K’s locks in the 
columns of this journal, but the more we 
see of them, the more the simplicity and 
ingenuity of the marvellous little bits of 
mechanism are explained to us, the more we 
wonder that they are not in absolute uni- 
versal use. It is remarkable how difficult it 
is to upset any fossilized system connected 
with such ancient pieces of mechanism as 
locks, but our surmises are utterly wrong ifthe 
Kaye system does not eventually wipe the old 
imperfect method off the earth. One need 
go no farther than the Kaye railway lock, 
nearly 30,000 of which are in use on the 
Great Northern, and which is to be placed 
on the carriages of the London and; South- 


Western, and several other metropolitan 
companies. A working model is on view, 
also one of the brougham locks, which are as 
simple and as perfect as it is possible to 
make them. Cupboard locks innumerable 
are shown of the most approved action, 
and the lock used for folding doors has 
something quite uncanny in its remarkable 
simplicity. The “Panic” fastening is the 
most perfectly adjusted fastening we have 
seen, and a simple little catch for fastening 
the tail boards of dog-carts or builders’ heavy 
carts caused us to laugh in absolute wonder 
at its ridiculous simplicity. Who does not 
know the linchpin method of fastening every 
tailboard and horse-box and cattle truck 
from Cairo to Chicago? Mr. Kaye, like the 
other millions of inventors, saw the same 
thing, but he went home and altered the 
whole senseless system in a moment. A 
simple turn of the forefinger will open his 
tailboard fastening, even in face of a pressure 
of twenty tons, and yet the twenty tons 
multiplied by twenty could not force the 
bolt otherwise than by smashing it to pieces. 
The man who knows not Kayes locks is to 
be pitied ; he that knows and does not use 
them is to be pitied more. They are the 
most perfectly devised fastenings we have 
ever seen. 
The stand of the 


Self-Lock Roofing Tile Company, 


of whose goods we know very little, was a 
mere mass of quartering towering above 
anything else in the Hall, but which seems 
worthy of some critical attention. At the 
moment, we are not altogether pleased with 
the angular presentation of these tiles, and 
we should imagine that unless something 
remarkable in the way of price, or in the 
manner of fixing is found in this system, 
that the Company will have a task to make 
their goods acceptable to architects. 


REVOLUTION 


IN. THE. MANUFACTURE OF 


Glazed Bricks, Tiles and Wall Decorations, 


The Old Glaze superseded by a Superior and Cheaper Article. 


HE new Patent Material known as ‘“OPALITE”’ is manufactured from the finest Opal 
and is prepared in most colours and tints, for Plain and Fancy Wall Decorations. 


The beautiful artistic effect produced by the application and manipulation of ‘‘OPALITE”? 
to the Walls ‘of Public Buildings, Hotels, Restaurants, Banks, Offices, Corridors, Staircases, 


Private and Public Houses, Baths, Lavatories, 


as the ‘‘OPALITE ”’ 


no renewing. 


®&c., is of a practical and high class character, 
does not craze nor wear out like ordinary glaze, and therefore needs 


The combination of colours and tints, when fixed on the wall, blend and sparkle in a 
most brilliant and pleasing manner, and produce an effect hitherto unattained with any other 


Wall Decoration. 


Orders can now be promptly executed, and Architects’ designs carried out with scrupulous 
care and despatch by competent Assistants. 


OFFICES AND SHOW ROOMS: 


The National Opalite Glazed Brick & Tile Syndicate, Limited, 


142, CHARING CROSS ROAD (near Oxford St.), LONDON, W., 


AND! 


26, PALL MALL, MANCHESTER. 


Telegraphic Address ;—“ OPALITE, LONDON,” 
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One of the very few striking novelties 
in the Exhibition is shown at Stand 172, an 
exhibit which does not, in our opinion, show 
the novelty to the best advantage, and which 
is lacking in a judicious selection of colour- 
ing, which would greatly have enhanced a 
method of glazing which has very many 
things to recommend it. The National 


Opalite and Glazed Brick and Tile 
Syndicate, Limited, 


of 142, Charing Cross road, and Manchester, 
are the makers of a new material which they 
call “ Opalite,” and which they say is manufac- 
tured from the finest opal. The material is 
made in very thin tablets of any size and of 
any colour, and as it possesses a surface of 
remarkable brilliancy it offers itself to a wide 
use in every way glazed bricks or tiles are 
adapted. It can either be attached to bricks 
by means of a compound cement specially 
made for the purpose by the Company, or an 
ordinary wall can be covered with it in the 
same way as tiles would be used, with the 
difference that it adds but the slightest extra 
weight to such a wall ; it occupiesin thickness 


but thefractional part of an inch, and it shows | 


a brick joint. Where borrowed light is a 
necessity it appears to us that Opalite would 
answer much better than any glazed brick or 
tile at present in use. In price it is cheaper 
than tiling, and it should undoubtedly havea 
large field of usefulness in lining corridors, 
bath rooms, dairies, larders, lavatories and 
kindred domestic offices, bakehouses, cafés 
and confectioners shops. And there are 
thousands of wretched areas and back eleva- 
tions in the City of London alone that would 
be greatly improved by an early and intimate 
relationship with the new material. It stands 
intense heat, intense cold, and extremely 
rough usage, and it can be made in any tint 
from pure and inoffensive white to the most 
alarming colours it is possible to imagine. 


One of the greatest novelties in the Ex- 
hibition is 
Pease’s Tubular Construction, 
shewn by Messrs. Ash- 


Bat F'n more, Benson, Pease 
ve”, “aeeay & Co., Ltd., manufac- 
n>. “yt sat) turers, Stockton-on- 
ee BS Aa 4 : 

\- 2 «x7 Dees. 


In this system 


Pye) \4:‘Y sheets of metal of 
Sears pe almost any size and 
ete SA SS reasonable thickness, 
OD a) I ie . 

Set aey ‘7 are rolled into tubes, 
Fey “4 ..* 3\ and without the longi- 
ea. Se -} tudinal joint being 

Kee \.* <7 completed, are inter- 

ate bate ey A 

ME hee ED Rg locked with other 

BS So Sore > tubes and the intersti- 

yuty Ay ces filled with con- 

Tea a be hich h 
cn & “ss > crete, which, when 
Sale 37 fectly hard, forms 
Seid ex ty perfectly hard, for 
aK x" 5°47 a most remarkable 
: A Rate combination of metal 
i and concrete, possess- 
ing great compactness 
and strength. The 
Patentee was good 


enough to show us the 
various uses to which 
his system may be put. 
He can manufacture a thin partition wall of 
only two inches in thickness, which will with- 


stand four times the pressure of any partition 
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constructed of any ordinary materials. He 
can provide air spaces through that partition. 
It shall be fireproof and comparatively sound 
proof, and it is as cheap. The columns 
exhibited in the stall are quite pleasing to 
the eye, and cross sections of them show but 
a series of pretty circles interlaced one in the 
other. Columns may be tapered and when 
filled in solid with concrete will bear enor- 
mous weights. Tubular Flooring is also 
easy of construction, and should be remark- 
ably cheap. 

In a pretty little hut near the Band Stand 
the 


Granite Silicon Plaster Company 


show the Granite Plaster in the various phases 
of its usefulness; it is applied in different 
panels on the ordinary lathing, and several 
of the many new and piping hot metallic 
inventions which supersede the poor old 
lath. There is the honest wire-netting and 
the idiotically termed Jhilmill, a term more 
adapted for the name of some quack corn- 
lotion than a serious building material, made 
by such a firm as Heywood Bros. & Eckstein. 
However, we were notified of this exhibit, 
and our representative gave special attention 
while the plasterers were at work, and we 
are of the firm opinion that what the pro- 
prietors claim for this substitute for lime and 
hair plaster is perfectly just and warranted. 
Within twenty-four hours of the application 
of Granite Plaster “it becomes dry, hard, 
dense and metallic, with great elasticity.” 
All this is proved to our satisfaction with the 
exception of the elasticity of the material, 
and that we have had no power of testing ; 
but we shall do so, and if we find that it has 
elasticity, as we have no doubt it may have, 
then one of the greatest objections to the 
ordinary “plaster” is removed. The pro- 
prietors claim also that it will bear rough 
treatment without denting, chipping or 


GRANIT 


You can render and 
float in one coat and 


set same day. 


ASTER 


You can paint or paper 


within a few 


days from finishing. 


It is intended to displace ordinary lime plaster, and the price has been brought down so as to give to the Trade a 
first-class material, with all its advantages, at about the same cost. 


WE CLAIM, BRIEFLY, THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES : 


It is fireproof, and a perfect non-conductor. 
It presents, when finished, a smooth surface as hard as stone. 
It is extremely simple to prepare and easy to apply. 

It is the best thing for quick repairs. 
It has no rival positively as a structural material. 


Our Pamphlet, containing all particulars, will be sent free on application to the 


GRANITE SILICON PLASTER COM 


86, King’s Road, St. Pancras, LONDON, 


Telegrams : 
‘Sweetwater, London,” 


ANY, 


.W. 
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Chicago Exhibition. EXighest Awards. 


ALBION GLAY COMPANY, Limited, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the G8 ‘“GRANITIC STONEWARE” Pipes 


TRADE MARK. 


All the ‘‘Granitic Stoneware’’ Pipes are made from ‘‘ Stoneware ”’ Clays, of which we are the Sole Proprietors. The Clays are 

carefully selected and blended to insure a hard dense, impervious and imperishable body, specially adapted for Sanitary Purposes. 

The Pipes have a *‘ toughness ’”’ as opposed to ‘‘ brittleness,’’ which is not possessed by any other Stoneware Pipes. They have 

been proved to withstand the highest crushing and bursting pressures under tests by Kirkaldy and other authorities at home and 

abroad. They are made by the most improved Patent Machinery and are highly approved for their uniform superior quality. All the 
Pipes are stamped with the Trade Mark, ‘‘ Granitic Stoneware,”’’ as above. 


TESTED PIPES.—Selected and Tested under Hydraulic Pressure and Marked. 


All Sizes from 6 in. to 24 in. diameter of full Standard thickness and of any length up to 3 ft. for 6 in. and upwards. 


S\N 


J Y 
LALLA ET, FW ! 


B 
PERSPECTIVE VIEW LONGITUDINAL SECTION THROUGH C.D, SECTION THROUGH 
4,5. 


Sound Portland Cement Joints to stand any test. True alignment of the Invert and Firm Rest. No obstructive ledges at 
Invert as with ordinary Socket Pipes. Free Flow. No Stoppage. Full Capacity of Sewers and Drains maintained. 


CHEAPEST IN FIRST COST AND MAINTENANCE. 

The Patent Paragon Pipes are superseding the Ordinary Socket Pipes. They are being specified for important Sewerage 
and Drainage Work in all parts for Government, Corporations and Sanitary Authorities. They have been used for the new Drainage of 
Smedley’s Hydropathic Establishment, Matlock, Derbyshire, and the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, London, &c. 

To meet the requirements of Sewerage and Drainage according to circumstances the Patent Paragon Pipes are made in 
three forms :—(A) With ordinary depth of Socket for Surface Water Drains, &c. (B) With deep Sockets for Sewers and House 
Drainage and (C) With extra deep Sockets for the Best Class of Work. 


When specifying the Name should always be given in full as Patent Paragon Pipes A, B, C, according to the kind required. 


SYKES’ PATENT JOINT PIPES. 


t-— JoinTiIne MATERIA 
l=3 (COMPRESSED 


THE MOST RELIABLE 
PIPES FOR MAIN SEWERS 
IN WATER-LOGGED 
GROUND. 


WATERTIGHT JOINTS 
MADE WITH THESE 
PIPES WHEN ENTIRELY 
SUBMERGED. 


The Screw Joint ensures true alignment of the Pipes. The Patent Jointing Material is impervious and imperishable. It 
sets slowly and yields for a time to any settlement of the Pipes in bad ground. It cannot enter the Pipes and cause obstruction 
therein, as in grouting. Sykes’ Patent Joint Pipes have made watertight Joints in water-logged ground where other Patent Joints 
have failed. Easily laid by Ordinary Pipe layers. Bends and Junctions easily inserted. 


Moderate in Cost, Easy to Lay, and the most Reliable of any for Bad Waterlogged Ground. 
SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. The most EFFECTIVE for the PRESERVATION of HEALTH. 
JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS FOR MANHOLES AND INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

SANKEY’S PATENT DEEP INTERCEPTING GULLY, with Galvanised Bucket. 
KKITH’S PATENT DRAIN TESTING AND FLUSHING APPLIANCES. 


SYPHONS, GULLIES, INTERCEPTORS, &c., with PATENT PARAGON SOCKETS, to avoid check to flush in 
forcing Solids through the Trap. 


INVERT, JUNCTION, AND GULLY BLOCKS. STREET GULLIES to any Size. LATRINES, CLOSETS, SINKS, &c. 


Works: WOODVILLE,BURTON-ON-TRENT. | Chief London Office: 18 NEW BRIDGE ST.,E.C. 


LONDON DEPOT: MIDLAND RAILWAY (Somers Town Goods Station), Ossulton St., EUSTON RD., N.W. 
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ALBION GLAY GOMPANY, Limited, 


Albion Works, Woodville, Site ca Teak. 


SYKES’ PATENT SEWER GAS INTERCEPTOR. 


The most Important and Efficient Invention for the Protection of Public Health. Made with the 
PATENT PARAGON SOCKFTS and with SYKES’ PATENT SCREW STOPPERS. 


SYKES PATENT INTERCEPTOR. 


PRICES. 
Delivered to any part 
of the 
United Kingdom. 

i 4-INCH. 6-INCH. 
an E BP Ne / | SA CMIET come 16/6 ea. 22/6 ea. 
Bas WV e7 / fg 4 ae 9-INCH. 


38/6 ea. 


RESH AIR INLET 
TO HOUSE ORAIN 


: 
' 
' 
’ 
' 
' 
' 


Side Inlets, 2/- each extra 


PLAN 


Note.—If the sewer gas outlet is not used, a screw plug can be inserted and closed | Notz.—The Interceptor can be obtained without the inlets A or B, or with one or 


. ECTION THROUGH ee 
both of them, 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


Prevents the admission of sewer gas to house drain. | The Patent Screw Stoppers in inspection inlets cannot be forced 


Provision for ventilating Public Sewers (which may or may not out, but can be removed at convenience for cleansing the sewer or 
be used). | drainif required, and for testing the drains. 


Pressure of gas on the sewer side being taken off by the Venti- By confining the sewage to the Interceptor it cannot esoape to 


lator, the water seal cannot be forced. 
The Interceptor being sealed prevents the escape of gas into | permeate the sub-soil or brickwork of the manhole. 


the Chamber. | The concentration of all parts in the Chamber, where they are 
Provision for the admission of fresh air to the house drains. easily accessible, gives full control over the System. 


JONES & SYKES’ PATENT CHANNEL BENDS. 


FOR INSPECTION CHAMBERS. 

These Improved Bends have been The outer wall is also curved towards 
designed to prevent the splashing which the inner wall of the outlet, thus dis- 
at present occurs in the Chambers, and charging the sewage in the direction 
also to better direct the course of the of the main channel, and the slight 
sewage to the Main Channel. Sewage “ ledge extending in an inclined direction 
discharged through imperfect channels ~ at the outlet end of the bend, breaks 
is deposited on the benchingss and walls the force of the sewage and directs it 
of the Chamber, where it decomposes towards the outlet of the main channel. 
and generates foul gases. The Improved A portion next the collar or socket is 
Bends are bridged across the outlet also bridged over and cut off at an angle, 
half, and slightly curved over from the so as to conform better with the brick- 
top, which forces the sewage downwards work of the chamber, thus avoiding all 
and prevents splashing. paces and unsightly rendering with 

cement. 


with an indiarubber washer or with grease, 
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PRICES. SECTION of 6. 
Granitic Stoneware Zr. _THBONAMS Oe 
(Salt Glazed). Z ~_ i PRICES. 
: Yt A. : 2 
4-inch, 2/- each. ar “ j Cream Coloured—4-in., 2/8; 6-in., 3/3 each. 
6-inch, 3/- each. ao a ae Bll yy) LMA White Enamelled— -in., 2/6; 6-in., 3/6 each. 


~ Sankey’s Patent Deep Intercepting Gulley, with Galvanized Bucket. Keith's Patent Drain Testing and Flushing Appliances. 


Syphons, Gullies, Interceptors, &c., with Patent Paragon Sockets, to avoid any check to the flush in forcing solids through the 
Traps. Invert, Junction, and Gulley Block; Street Gullies to any size. Latrines, Closets, Sinks, &c. 


LONDON DEPOT—Midland Railway (Somers Town Goods Station), Ossulton Street, Euston Rd., St. Pancras. 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICE—18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
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cracking ; that its tenacity and adhesive 
power constitute support to walls and _ parti- 
tions, and that it presents a smooth surface 
when finished as hard as stone. Habitual 
users of the old lime and hair will be glad to 
hear that the price of Granite Plaster has 
been brought down to compete favourably 
with it. The address of the Company is 
36, King’s Road, St. Pancras. 


The Simplex Window Fittings Gompany 


have challenged our opinion upon their well- 
known system of sashing and framing, 
whereby all difficulty of cleaning is removed. 
We can but form one opinion from the model 
they forwarded for our inspection, and from 
the actual exhibit in the Agricutural Hall, 
that it is far ahead of any other contrivance 
of the kind and remarkably good atthat. We 
always hold a little consultative council of 
our own over all models or specimens sub- 
mitted to us for inspection, and each member 
of the staff critically surveys the exhibit and 
writes down what he considers are its virtues 
and its faults. It was discovered that whilst 
the Simplex had many good points, it had 
only one trifling defect, counteracted un- 
doubtedly by the ease with which the 
windows are manipulated. At our offices 
and in our own house there are many case- 
ment windows opening outwards and the 
only possible (leaving the judicious out of the 
question) way to clean them is from ladders 
raised from the ground. What can the 
Simplex Window Fittings Company do for 
these. 
A near neighbour is 


W. E. Rendle & Co., 


who exhibit a modest model of their Invinci- 
ble Glazing. We watched the workmen fix 
this up, cut the metal-work, attach it to the 
rafters, and glaze the roof, and since, we 


have been wondering what the putty-makers 


will do presently. The system appears to us_ 


to be perfect. 
We should like to have said something in 
this issue about 


Messrs. Candy’s 


goods, but at present they do not exist. We 
must wait patiently for the completion of 
their exhibit, as also that of the 


Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., 


which occupies the central pavilion, upon 
which a very heavy rent is paid. The 
operations at this! stall have had the super- 
vision of Mr. John French Golding—of 
Chicago—the beneficent gentleman who 
makes things hum over this side, and who 
has, up to date, consumed more cigars and 
made more dollars out of one of the most 
delightfully simple inventions it has ever 
been our lot to investigate, than any other 
man within a few miles of the Agricultural 
Hall. As this Stand is near our own Office, 
we have exercised alittle curiosity to discover 
what all the coming and going and bustle 
means, but at 7 p.m. Saturday night, we are 
as far off the track as ever. Until our 
survey is completed, however, visitors will 
have no difficulty to become thoroughly 
interested in this exhibit, the proprietors of 
which have recently bought up the business 
of the British Metal Expansion Company, Ltd. 
We shall be much mistaken if “ Expanded 
Metal,” in all its applications, does not “lick” 
creation. But we are going to test it 
thoroughly before we finally pass such an 
opinion. 
The Kauri Timber Company 

have a modest little show of some beautiful 
New Zealand woods, and truly, it is difficult 


to obtain even pine so free from imperfec- 
tions as the produce of this Company. They 


appear to have no less than half-a-million 
acres of forest land, containing over two 
thousand million feet of standing timber, 
mostly of the Kauri (Dammara, Australia) 
species which—says their circular—is the 
monarch of New Zealand forests, and is 
recognised for general purposes as the most 
valuable timber in the world. For all pur- 
poses where pine is generally used in joinery, 
the Kauri can hold its own with anything. 
Its transverse and tensile strength may be 
gathered from the tables of comparison 
made by H. M.’s Timber Inspector to the 
Admiralty :— 
TRANSVERSE STRENGTH 
(Scantling, 2in. by 2in. by 84in.). 
Breaking 


Relative — weight in Ibs. 

strength. per square inch, 
Pitch Pine Risccgceeeetees I°Il0g 262 
Danze Fir ete. tescmeea-cs 1°087 219 
KAURI i ssceseve weet "892 204 
Canada Spruce........... "831 168 
Canada Red Pine ...... 810 163 
Rarssianwlcarchecest eeeenes 776 157 
Riga-Bir, <..3 ss vre~s mercado "TAA 150 
Canada Yellow Pin 665 134 


TENSILE STRENGTH 
(Scantling, 2in. by 2in. by 3oin.). 
Breaking 


Relative weight in lbs. 

strength. per square inch 
Pitch bide. Gen, sacks 616 4,666 
KAWR I aieteyeccntoss scorers “600 4,543 
Russian wdearchisaeeee-eee "555 4,203 
Rigasiit (ics-s1secs aes "535 4,051 
Canada Spruce.....csr..0% 520 3,934 
DanzicsFir’ sit ecccveaseate 427 2,237 
Canada Red Pine ...... Biv 2,705 


2,027 


” 


“Tt will be seen from the above,” says the 
Inspector, “that Kauri is only excelled in 
transverse strength by the American pitch 
pine and Danzic fir—the former a timber not 


GIBBS BROTHERS, Charnwood Works, LOUGHBOROUGH, | 


Manufacturers of Red and White Facing, and Moulded Bricks of every description, made from the well- 


known Leicestershire Clays. 


Hard, Durable and of Excellent Colour and Quality. 


SUPERIOR SAND-FACED BRICKS FOR VILLAS AND COUNTRY HOUSES. 


The attention of Architects is specially invited to our Exhibits on Stand No. 165, ROW F, at the Building Trades’ Exhibition. 


‘“SsrIVMPrLexX” PATENT 


WINDOW SASH FITTINGS. — 


NO CORDS, WEIGHTS OR PULLIES, 
BURGLAR-PROOF, SELF-LOCKING, 


PERFECT SECURITY. 


May be raised or lowered with the slightest pressure. 

Ease and comfort. Perfect simplicity and safety of action. 

Cannot get out of order, Both sides of the Window Panes 
can be cleaned inside the room. 


SIMPLEX PATENT. 


LESS TIMBER. NO PULLEY BOXES. 
GREAT SAVING OF LABOUR. 
FALL I yal MUCH LESS COST THAN ORDINARY 
gS FITTINGS. 


WORKING MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION TO 


THE “SIMPLEX” WINDOW FITTINGS CO., Ltd. 


SG, Caroline Street, BIRWINGHAMW. 
PRICE FOR SASHES AND FRAMES, FITTED WITH PATENT MOVEMENT COMPLE TE, ON APPLICATION, 


Securely Locked.—Showing Sash with Free 


= here Showing Sash turned int 
Ventilation Top and Centre, | : parca 


Cleaning Purposes. 
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suitable for general building purposes ; while 
the superiority of the Danzic fir is very slight, 
and it is decidedly inferior in tensile strength 
as well asin durability when exposed..” It will, 
therefore, be seen that Kauri pine is specially 
adapted for wood pavement, and for that 
purpose alone an enormous future is in front 
of it. 

Ajfine collection of ornamental wrought- 
iron-gates and standards, railings, and fenc- 


ful survey of the exhibits, it strikes us that 
the prices are extremely low. For instance, 
a pair of gates entirely of wrought iron, and 
very commendable in design, 8 feet wide by 
5 feet high, is, with best brass warded lock, 
sham, and hangings for stone piers, catalogued 
as low as £11, and on the cover of the said 
catalogue we notice the fascinating little 
sentence of “ liberal trade’discounts,” so that 
Messrs. Hayward & Sons? encourage a large 

business. Their goods will 

bear a very careful inspection. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE 
BUILDING EXHIBITION. 


A LirrLe DINNER AT THE 
CaFE ROYAL. 

F it be a good thing to 
| have judges in a good 
humour, craft competitors 
at the Building Exhibition 
should not have much to fear. 
There was a little dinner of 
delicacy and reason at the Café 
—=— Royal, on Saturday night, Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher being 
the host, and some thirty 
-___architects, members of the 
R.I.B.A., guests. A few asso- 


==—=cjated with the Exhibition in 


GATE BLOCK.—REGISTERED NO. 250,937. 
ings of all descriptions, is shown by 
W. Hayward & Sons, 


of Wolverhampton, in Bay 6, on the left- 
hand side of the Hall coming in from the 


main entrance, and 


from a_ catalogue 
which is forwarded 


to’ us, and a care- 


an official capacity were 
included. The Café Royal 
lived up to its reputation, and so did several 
of the speakers, indeed, the after dinner 
oratory was of an inspiring order. The 
success of the Exhibition seemed to be 
in the air, and such comfortable cordiality 
gave the show a “send-off.” Professor 
Banister Fletcher’s little speech was bright 


and interesting, and Mr. Greville Mont- 
gomery’s “health,” as the guest of the 
evening and the organiser of the Exhibition, 
was an important matter. Replying, Mr. 
Montgomery indicated that a sterling Ex- 
hibition had been his aim ; he felt gratified 
by its industrial success ; any financial gain 
had rightly, he thought, taken second place 
this year. Mr. T. Blashill, architect to the 
London County Council, proposed the Hon. 
Secretaries, and Messrs. Locke Worthington 
and H. P. Fletcher responded, the latter in 
an amusing speech on the duties of the Hon. 
Secs. Mr. Arnold Statham proposed the 
Judges, composed of twenty members of the 
Science Council R.I.B.A., and nominees of 
the different City companies. Mr. W. C, 
Street, Hon. Sec. to the Science Council, 
responded. Other toasts in which Messrs. 
Douglass Mathews, Searles-Wood, Ernest 
Benedict, and Prof. Unwin were implicated, 
closed the list. Messrs. Searles-Wood, 
Burrows, and Benedict sang songs. It was a 
pleasant little gathering. Next Monday 
(April 1st) the Judges will attend to adjudge 
the work of the competitions held the previous 
Saturday. 


Our Survey will be extended to our 
Second Special Supplement of next 
week. 


The Builders’ Journal is published 
at 3 a.m. on Tuesday mornings, 
and should be obtained from any 
Newsagent in the Kingdom: the 
same day. 


THE KAURI TIMBER COMPANY, LTD. 


Eiread Office >--WIELBOURNE. 


EBA OU RE 


TrIiWwMmibbeER, 


Among other purposes, is eminently suited for 


Open Roofwork. 
Lining. 


Dadoing. 
Church or School Seats and Fittings. 
Railway Carriage Work. 


Panelling. 


Deck Planking. 


Mouldings. 


Doors. Floorings. 
Bedroom Furniture. 
Wood Paving Blocks. 


KAURI PLANKS, &c., ‘‘K TC” BRAND, IN LONG LENGTHS AND EXTREME WIDTHS, CUT ENTIRELY CLEAR 


OF KNOTS, SAP OR HEART. 


Samples and Particulars from 


ALSO HEWN AND SAWN LOGS. 


E. C. BRITTAN, Agent, 27, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


PEASE’S 


TUBULAR 


Patent 


SYSTEM 


of Construction. 


WALLS, FLOORS, COLUMNS, &c. 


Made of Interlocked Metal Sheeting filled with Concrete. 
Immensely STRONG CHEAP & FIREPROOF. 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & CO., Ltd, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 


ELLIS, PARTRIDGE & C0, 


LEICESTER : AND: LONDON, 


(Stand No. WT, Building. TVYrades Exhibition), 


Manufacturers of 


“Redbank” Facings, Ornamental 
Brickwork and Terra Gotta, also 
a Weodville”_ Sane steko 


slate Merchants Slating and Tiling Contractors, &e. 


pila Bc Agency—Mr. T. FREEMAN, 
200 and 202, Phoenix Street, 
St. Pancras, N.W. 


“ HAYWAR D,” WOLVERHAMPTON. E ESTABLISHED 1860. B L ] S H E D 1 8 60. rN T28. 


WILLIAM HAYWARD & SONS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ornamental aif Strained and | Wrought Iron Ornamental 


Wrought Iron BARBED WI RE p22 Sheep and Cattle | Wrought Iron 
ENTRANCE GATES | Fencing. HURDLES. = PALISADINGS 
WHEELBARROWS Wrought Iron | Unclimbable | Tree Guards “ma | 

and ROOF! N G H U R DLES it: Proof 
Sack Trucks. _ General Smith’s Work. | and Railways. Hurdles. 


Illustrated and Priced Catalogue Post Free. SPECIAL LOW Quotations for Large Quantities. 


BRUNSWICK WORKS, BILSTON ROAD, 
_WOLVERHAMPTON. 


y Messrs. Harm y Du Sty om the Offices of the Bui s’ Journal, 
Talbo eis eed Bes Pa Y March 6. 
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instant decision, in which there is no element 
of doubt or uncertainty. 

Himself a “Tyke,” Banister! Fletcher com- 
menced work in Newcastle, but the mag- 
netism of London drew him south, years 
ago. Amongst many works, illustrations 
of which embellish the walls of his delightful 
room in New Bridge Street, and overflow 
into the corridors and offices adjoining, are a 
score or more of suburban residences in 
Hampstead, Hendon, Clapham and Epsom ; 
chapels at Wood Green, Bromley and else- 
where ; the Jamaica and Circus cafes ; factories 
at Clapham, Newington, Lower Thames 
Street, and Garlick Hill; schools at Finchley, 
model dwellings at Peckham and Pentonville, 
a gymnasium at Lambeth, residential flats 
and shops in Oxford Street, and the Head- 
quarters of the Tower Hamlets Rifles. The 
Professor has also laid out large Metropolitan 
estates at Hanwell, Kennington, Hampstead 
and elsewhere. His practice as a consulting 
architect and surveyor is very extensive, and 


a 
Carpenters’ Company has also established 
a branch of its Technical Reference and 
Lending Library at King’s College, and 
during the past few years has been devoting 
itself to the furtherance of technical work 
connected with the noble science of carpentry, 
aided greatly by the earnest help of Banister 
Fletcher, who is chairman of its Educational 
Committee. Besides having done much to 
popularise architecture asa means of educating 
ordinary tastes to an appreciation and love 
for the beautiful, by his delivery of an enormous 
number of lectures at public institutions, 
Banister Fletcher has written various works 
which have become the standing authority 
upon the subjects he has treated. They 
comprise ‘“ Dilapidations,” “Light and Air,” 
“Valuations and Compensations,’. and 
“ Arbitrations,” and he is at present engaged 
upon what will unquestionably be his most 
important contribution to the text books of 
his profession. Last year he was president 
of the Engineering and Building Con- 


the wood-carvers’ art. Dotted all over his 
rooms are lovely little bits he has picked 
up mi his wanderings of the past thirty 
years—little bits from Florence and 
Normandy, Athens and Newington Cause- 
way ; little bits of no nationality outside 
their own charm; little bits he has found 
in old City houses, and from which he has 
carefully “pickled” the accumulations of a 
century’s paint-work. 

In the Administrative Council of the 
Metropolis, Banister Fletcher occupies an 
enviable position. He possesses a good 
voice and a clear and happy delivery, making 
him an excellent chairman and an interesting 


. host. His two sons, who are associated with 


him in his work, show signs of emulating the 
energy of their sire. “Mr. “Banister F. 
Fletcher, the elder, having been: the A. A. 
medallist for design in 1888, the Arthur 
Cates Student in 1889, the winner of the 
Godwin Bursary in 1893, and a Medallist ot 
Merit in the Tite Prize of the Institute 


Oak Door w Billiard Room. fer His Monour Judge Hall Qc. 


Dernil af Consoles 


as an arbitrator and umpire he speaks with 
recognised authority. It is five-and-thirty 
years ago since he was elected an Associate 
of the Institute, and sixteen years later when 
he assumed the honours of full Fellowship ; 
he is also a Fellow of King’s College. West 
Newington claims him as its district surveyor, 
and he is likewise one of the surveyors to the 
Board of Trade. Elected Professor of Archi- 
tecture and Building Construction at King’s 
College, Banister Fletcher, with much energy, 
carried out his idea that such an institution 
should possess, for the benefit of its architec- 
tural students, a reference museum, which 
was partly fitted up at his own expense. It 
contains a fine collection of casts, models, 
diagrams, drawings and photographs, to 
which additions are constantly being added 
by the Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
(of which Company the Professor is a Past 
Master), by the Council of King’s College, 


and by the leading manufacturers of building 


materials in many parts of the World. The 


\ 
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struction Section of the Congress of the 
British Institute of Public Health, and was 
appointed hon. president of the roth Section 
of the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography at Buda-Pest. Even Parlia- 
ment has not escaped his energetic attention, 
and he represented north-west Wiltshire for 
a short period in 1885, and only ‘just escaped 
winning Bournemouth for his party at the 
last general election. Like all politicians, he 
has the only solution to the Home Rule 
question, and he is welcome to keep it. 
Anything more antagonistic to the study of 
an artistic profession than membership of the 
House of Commons it would be impossible 
to discover, and it is indeed lucky for‘ archi- 
tecture that Professor Fletcher has made the 
practical and theoretical side of his work his 
first ambition, and that 
succeeded, beyond any of his compeers, no 
man will question. 


man should be the collecting of specimens of 


tO 


Detail of Cap « Cornice 


in this he has: 


Yet it is odd that the: 
one:great hobby of this delightfully practical . 


Base to Styles e OKiding 


oe 


Sechion thro’ Styles ex: 


Banister Fieither Arch‘ 
29 New Briage Y EC 


during the present season. Like the 


‘Professor, they have also interested them- 


selves very deeply in the welfare of the 
Building Trades’ Exhibition, which is un- 
doubtedly the best of the series yet seen in 
the Metropolis. 


THE diocesan monument to the late Bishop 
Claughton, of St. Albans, is now finished. This 
memorial, which is the work of Mr. Forsyth, 
consists of a recumbent effigy of the late Bishop, . 
executed in the purest statuary marble, resting 
upon a cenotaph, mainly of alabaster, enriched 
with coloured marbles and armorial bearings. 
It is set up in the north transept of the Abbey. 


Tue Halifax infirmary buildings are to be 
purchased by the Town Council as a site for 
the proposed new police offices. The Council 
is in favour of erecting police offices and a 
Court-house at a cost not exceeding £8,000. An 
enquiry has béen held relative to the application 


‘of the Town Council for sanction to borrow 


£33,000 to complete the new markets. 


10€ 


ARCHITECTS OF TO-DAY: 
THE BUILDING OF THE FUTURE. 
By Mr. W. M. Conway. 


Y the extreme courtesy of our contem- 
porary, the Daily Chronicle, we are 
enabled to reproduce two of the 

charming copyright drawings by Herbert 
Railton, which appeared in the Chronicle last 
Tuesday, illustrating an article on “ London 
Architecture: Its Past, Its Present, and Its 
Possibilities,’ by Mr. W. M. Conway. The 
article, though couched in a grandiose strain, 
evidences Mr. Conway’s cheerful, if some- 
what dreamy optimism, and contains practical 
passages of value and interest. Here and 
there Mr. Conway may be described as 
writing after the man- 
ner of Mr. Edward 
Bellamy, especially 
in his forecast of the 
future. Though we 
are loth to agree with 
Mr. Conway upon 
several points, not- 
ably his wholesale 
advocacy of iron and 
steel as building ma- 
terials, and cannot 
say that his “ model 
street ’—seen even 
in the perspective of 
Time —appeals to our 
architectural — sensi- 
bilities, we quote 
liberally from the 
article in view of its 
current moment, For 
the beauty of the 
drawings, and_ the 
brilliant way in which 
the Chronicle people 
have mastered the 
rotary’s disinclina- 
tion to print fine line 


blocks, we have a 
sincere admiration, 
knowing well the 


difficulty over-come. 
Illustrated daily 
newspaper journal- 
ism has scored. 

Of almost every 
English town now .. 
standing, writes Mr. 
Conway, nine parts ' 
out ot ten have been .. 
built in the present * 
century, and almost 
during the lifetime of , 
the present genera- 
tion. Our towns have 
been built by jerry- 
builders—whole 
streets and quarters 
together—and_ the 
pleasure of the in- 
habitants was never 
so muchas thought of. 
Architecture, there- 
fore, of any sort was 
simply not produced. 
Four walls and a roof, 
with holes to let in light, doors to admit people, 
and chimneys for the exit of smoke, do not 
constitute architecture. There must be a 
definite intention on the part of the builder 
to give pleasure, either by mere excellence 
in the proportion of parts, or by added 
decoration. All over London you may see 
erry-builders’ advertisement decoration, in- 
tended to entrap the snobbishly minded into 
the belief that the building it is plastered on 
s “stylish,” just as the duller sort of trades- 
men advertise what they are pleased to call 
“art colours,” as though all colours were 
not in themselves equally artistic, the art 
lying merely in their combination. Thus, for 
example, you will find, nine times out of ten, 
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decoration stuck on to the upper part of a 
building, where it is of necessity invisible 
from the street. It looked well enough, no 
doubt, on the architect’s elevation, and 
served the purpose of a commercial architect 
by taking in a commercial employer. If you 
want to find the best domestic architecture 
of our day, you must search out the houses 
which have been built for people who in- 
tended to live in them. There isa charming 
ittle Gothic house at the bottom of Park 
Lane, which no one would have built to let ; 
there is the really admirable Yellow House 
in the Bayswater Road, and the Red 


House near it; and there are a few more 
scattered about the town. 
good 
of our large towns. 


But most of the 
modern houses jare in the suburbs 
The good ones are 


—- 


numerous in 
course, few in proportion to the bad. The 
provision of large flat sufaces, in suitable 
positions and of suitable dimensions, is 
always advisable in London, through whose 
grey and dense atmosphere large masses and 
bold outlines alone have value. It is seldom 
nowadays that a series of houses forming 
the side of a street are designed as a whole. 
Modern public buildings in London have in 
most cases been conspicuously ugly, but ex- 
ception must be made in favour of the New 
Scotland Yard Bastille on the Thames 
Embankment, a building much criticised at 
the time of its erection. It has stood the 


test of criticism, and is now admitted to be 


absolute quantity, but,. of 
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THE YELLOW HOUSE, BAYSWATER: ERNEST GEORGE AND PETO, ARCHITECTS. 
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a decided success. 
possesses dignity of mass. Seen from the river 
on a normal London day, it is an impressive 
object, and in the perspective of the Thames 
Embankment, its simplicity forms a valuable 
contrast to the fretted elaboration of the 
Houses of Parliament. But the best test of 
the present architectural tendency, whether 
it be upward or downward, is not so much 
a comparison between scattered existing 
buildings, but a comparison between the 
younger generation of architects and those 
of five-and-twenty years ago. No one will 
deny that, whatever the general aspect of 
our towns may be, there are growing up 
to-day a larger number of promising young 
architects than has been the case for a long 
time. They arise out of the same movement 
that has been pro- 
ducing the new 
group of sculptors 
and decorators 
whose like England 
has probably never 
possessed in such 
number as now. But 
these architects — 


tecture be like? 
Will it be a new 
architecture, or will 
it merely be the old, 
well-designed, if you 


designed, but in 
principle the same? 
Undoubtedly it can- 
not but be new. 
No style of art or 
fashion can ever be 
recalled, for the art 
of any day is the 
expression of the 
people of that day. 
At the present day 
all the styles of the 
past are known and 
understood, and ex- 
periments are con- 
stantly made of com- 
bining and com- 
pounding them to 
suit modern needs 
and methods of con- 
struction. Out of 
these experiments a 
new style will arise, 
but he would be a 
bold prophet who 
would undertake to 
describe what it will 
be like. There are 
four factors which 
an architect must 
always consider — 
the purpose for 
which his building 
is to be used, the 
materials of which it 
is to consist, the 
position it is to 
occupy, and the 
atmosphere through 
which it is to be seen. 
Who shall say what are to be the conditions 
of life in the next century in England? 
London will either spread over all the home 
counties, and concentrate with electric swift- 
ness for its day’s work, or it will pile itself 
into the air and become a city of towers. 
Probably both these developments will go on 
together. One thing is certain—the building 
materials of the future will not be those of 
the past. Stone, wood, and brick have had 
their day, and the age of metal has begun. 
Steel girders have supplanted arches. The 
functions of concrete, in combination with 
steel, are many. But perhaps steel will give 
way to aluminium, and concrete to paper. 


Imagine a city of aluminium and paper build- 


Its outline is good, and it ~ 


what will their archi- - 


please, instead of ill-- 
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ings made to take to pieces. A man would 
move his house from place to place as easily 
as he now moves his furniture. There would 
be no more building leases. No one would 
dream of buying the freehold of his site. 
Towns would wander about as fashion and 
convenience dictated. We should dwell, as 
it were, in tents like our remote forefathers. 

The coming architecture will have pro- 
blems to confront such as no architects of the 
past have confronted, for it is evident that 
the day for buildings of great size has come. 
The miserable miles of little badly-built 
houses run up in haste to hold our suddenly- 
increased town populations were not made 
to last. They will be replaced by houses for 
which Chicago Exhibitions will be the 
shops. A brave County Council might lay 
out the first artery of New London in the 
style of the future, and profit greatly by so 
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you pleased. Here and there would be public 
lifts by which the various levels would 


be accessible from the street. The 
perspective of such an avenue, with 
the tiers of arcades on either hand, 


the bridges across it at different levels, and 
across the side streets turning out of it, 
would be beautiful, if g»0d proportions were 


| obtained, especially in the grey English 
| atmosphere, wherein details of decoration 


vanish, and the architect’s chief power to 
charm lies in the balance and relation of 
masses. Each block of houses forming the 
street would be built around a_ square, 
access to which would be obtained for the 


| purpose of all services by back streets for 


carts entering by archways. All the pave- 
ments being covered, foot-passengers would 
be enabled to defy rain. If the street were 
wide enough, there might bean open cutting 
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GETTING ON APACE: THE NEW 
LINE TO LONDON. 


HE New Line to London is getting on 
apace. Although the severe weather 
has retarded progress in most of the 

localities covered by the seven contracts into 
which the work is divided, the important 
tunneling operations at Nottingham have not 
been affected, and one of the contractor’s 
engines ran right through a section the other 
day. At tbe Company’s Gorton Works, 
fifty engines are being built for use on the 
extension to London. They are express 
passenger bogie engines, seven-feet coupled 
driving and trailing wheels, and in size the 
next to the “Greater Britain” class of the 
London and North-Western. The boilers 
will be r7olbs. pressure; 4,000 gallons of 
water will be carried, instead of 3,500, as borne 
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NEW SCOTLAND YARD: NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 


doing, for inthe midst of five millions ot people 
only large schemes can pay. The street 
would run, let us say, north of and parallel to 
the Strand. It would be as wide as Port- 
land-place, or wider. The whole would be 
built on a single scheme. The ground 
floor right along would be shops. The broad 
pavements would be arched over with 
arcades open to the street. On the top of 
the arcade would be a first-floor pavement 
by which access would be gained to .the 
houses or shops on the first floor. This 
pavement would be carried across from 
block to block by bridges, and other bridges 
would be flung across the main thorough- 
fare at convenient intervals. The second, 
the third, the fourth, and I know not how 
many more stories, would be similarly 
treated. It would be possible to circulate 
all over the whole new area at whatever level 


down the midst for an electric railway, 
and on either side of it, under the roads, 
would be tunnels for the many pipes which 
modern lite employs. Avenues of this sort 
carried in all directions from the heart 
of a great city towards its suburbs 
would enable communications to be direct 
and rapid. Near the centre the houses 
would of necessity be very high; they would 
diminish in altitude as the circumference 
was approached. Such buildings would ac- 
commodate many more inhabitants per acre 
than are packed into our densest slums. 
The various social strata of the population 
would be able to live near together in 
different stories of the same group of build- 
ings. People might again live over their 
shops, and only the manufactories would 
have to be banished from the area de- 


' yoted to distribution and consumption. 


by the present type. The larger quantity 
will lessen the necessity for stoppages, with 
their inevitable risks of delay in stormy 
weather. Good speed will be got out of 
these noble engines, certainly sufficient to do 
the run from Manchester to London within 
the time now taken (4} hours), at least. A 
little later the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Company will invite tenders 
for the construction of 76 engines, in addi- 
tion to the half-hundred they are themselves 
building at Gorton. That will be the largest 
order given out in engines for many years 
in this or any other district. Afterwards will 
come the carriages and waggons ; these are 
much more speedily put together than the 
engine, which is the head and front of train 
things. 


THE enlargement of the workhouse of Thrap- 
ston, ata cost of £1,500, is under consideration. 
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‘“STRAY THOUGHTS ON COMPETI- . 


TIONS.”’ 
By Mr. G. H. WILLouGHBY, F.R.1.B.A. 


E publish extracts from a _ paper 
W recently read before the Manchester 
Society of Architects, by Mr. G. H. 
Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A. The pressure upon 
our space compels us to curtail the context 
here and there, but we are glad to be 
able to print the gist of Mr. Willoughby’s 
excellent “Stray Thoughts on Competitions.” 
A paper on “Competitions’’ as at present 
in vogue, said he, has its own field of use- 
fulness, and may prove of some little value to 
our younger practising architects as well as 
to those who aspire in the near future to 
become practitioners. I have classified my 
“Stray Thoughts” into three main headings, 
viz.:—Firstly—The professional aspect of 
competitions. Secondly—The public aspect 
of competitions. Thirdly—A few general 
objections, and remedial suggestions. Doubt- 
less, the “first” thought uppermost in the 
mind of most architects, reared in the midst 
of this busy commercial community, will be, 
“Does competitive work pay?” Let me say, 
at once, that my adherence to and advocacy 
of the system of competitive work as a 
legitimate means of furthering the practice 
and enhancing the position of our younger 
practitioners constantly gains strength. There 
is a disposition I know, among certain of our 
professional critics, to judge every enterprise 
by its event, and believe in no wisdom that 
is not immediately endorsed by success till 
they sympathise with nothing for which they 
cannot take out a policy of insurance. But 
have we not many recent instances of earnest 
and hardworking men who, mainly by their 
dauntless and untiring energy and per- 
severance in competitive work, have risen 
both to eminence and affluence? Not only to 
the followers of his own profession, but also 
to the World at large, Mr. Waterhouse affords 
a good example of what the possession of 
great talents may effect when combined with 
steady cultivation, careful study and patient 
application. Mr. Waterhouse has trodden no 
royal road to achieve the success which for 
some time has been his. It is only the reward 
for many years continuous hard work, the 
foundation of which was laid by his success 
in competitions. Sir John Lubbock, in his 
“ Pleasures. of Life,’ has told us—“ That 
there never was a time when modest merit 
and patient industry were more sure of 
reward.” Close around in this great city lies 
work enough to task every head and heart 
among us, and I venture to affirm that, if 
we only do the smaller work undertaken 
thoroughly and faithfully the larger is sure 
to follow. 

From my point of view, it isa mistake to 
suppose that the profession can dispense 
with healthy, stimulating competitions. A 
man never knows what is in him until he has 
measured himself with his fellows in real 
honest work of this kind. Consider what a 
large field for effort is. presented to our 
younger men at the outset of their career, 
when youth, with its enthusiasm and capacity 
for work is so strong. With many, the com- 
missions which they have in hand, fail to 
fully occupy their time. Does not the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded through the medium of 
competitions—and. which, I think, is confined 
to our profession—create, if grasped, a last- 
ing habit of steady continuous application 
and activity, a prelude to the time when 
hands and head will be fully occupied on 
more certain work? In my advocacy, how- 
ever, for the full display of our enthusiasm 
and energies through the channel thus pre- 
sented, in order to lay the foundation for a 
successful career, I should not like you to 
be under any misapprehension as to my pro- 
cedure. Our aim should be to guard against 
apathy on the one hand, and excessive and 


exhausting labour on the other. Still, there 
may be among my hearers—to some who 
yet will be disposed to doubt and reiterate 
my opening query—“ Does it pay?” Let 
me remind you of the endless opportunities 
which cross our path through the medium of 
competitive problems for the study and in- 
vestigation of the many kinds of structures 
the architect of to-day is called upon to de- 
sign. Frequently are we compelled, before 
making a new venture, to seek, and then to 
thoroughly satiate ourselves, with the ideas 
and treatment we find in the best and most 
successful work of our eminent modern prac- 
titioners, both by the careful perusal of illus- 
trations, as well as a personal inspection of 
their erections. The knowledge and grasp 
of the requirements of any structure thus 
acquired—as well as the familiarising of one- 
self with the mind and method of some 
eminent specialist—will be a clear gain to 
the earnest competitor, and from my own 
limited experience, | can affirm the result 
will be a joyous one; and will, in the near 
future, bear succulent fruit. It is recorded 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he once said» 
in reference to his own profession—a sister 
art to ours—“‘He who never ransacks any 
mind but his own, will soon be reduced from 
mere barrenness to the poorest of all imita- 
tion. He will be obliged to imitate himself, 
and to repeat what he has before often re- 
peated.” Is not the “trend” of some of 
our younger men, who look askance at com- 
petitive work, to drift into that self-satisfied 
and crystallized. state, while their work 
ultimately becomes reduced from mere archi- 
tectural barrenness to the poorest of all 
imitations, having to repeat what they have 
before often repeated. But I can anticipate 
some very correct and precise brother 
practitioner—a past master of styles— 
demurring against the doctrine I have re- 
cently been advocating, and which, in his 
eyes doubtless is bordering on plagiarism. 
So far as the ‘‘clothing”’ of the structure 
is concerned, with certain reservations, I can 
fully concur, but as to the skilful planning of 
an edifice, wherein you will all agree a large 
share of the success of competitive work lies, 
we must work with an open and a receptive 
mind, ready to gladly welcome and to adopt 
any new ideas and fresh treatment that may 
commend themselves to us, from whatsoever 
quarter we may obtain them. A few years 
ago, at a meeting of the Royal Institute, the 
President for the Session in his opening 
address, especially laid stress on the necessity 


* of our profession producing living progressive 


Architecture. As his remarks seem to me 
so very apposite and bear out what I have 
been endeavouring to lay before you, I will 
quote them. He said :—“It is certain that 
the past did not respect its own past as we 
do ours, and our practice, commendable as I 
think it, has, no doubt, its dangers. If we 
are for ever dwelling on the past, we shall 
not be self-reliant, and if not self-reliant, we 
shall never. be bold, originating Architects. 
We may love and reverence the past as 
Archeologists, but as Architects let us not for- 
get that Archeology is the bane of living 
progressive Architecture,-and if our:art is 
ever again to evoke: popular enthusiasm, it 
must do so by embodying the thoughts, the 
aspirations, and the genius of the -living 
people for whom we build.” There is one 
more “thought” so intimately connected 
with the whole question—viewed from the 
professicnal side—that I think it ought not 
to be passed over without comment, however 
briefly. It is the deplorable preponderance 
of misdirected effort competitive work pro- 
duces. 


many meritorious Architectural productions, 
possessing picturesqueness of grouping, 
excellent proportions, combined with artistic, 
and well» designed. detail, yet, having all 
chance of their success nullified by the utter 


One is confronted in almost every . 
competition with the melancholy sight of. }¥, 


unsuitability of the design, which is frequently . 


mated to an indifferent and ill considered — 
These artistic, but impracticable pro- | 
ductions, are-greeted with the admiration © 


plan. 


both of the profession and the general public, | 


but command ‘nothing more substantial. — 


Those who allow their prolific pencil to have 


the upper hand, resulting not unfrequently - 


in relegating to quite a secondary consider- 
ation the actual needs and inexorable stipu- 


lations of “‘ Competitive Instructions” given — 
for their adherence, and who prefer to follow - 


the bent of their own sweet will and pleasure, 
are only amusing themselves. 
applied energy, and any chance or probability 


It is mis-— 


there is, of their clever but impracticable — 


designs being chosen, becomes merely a 
vision of their own romance. Mr. Ruskin, in 


his “Seven.Lamps,” has written :—“I donot — 


know so magnificent a marking of human 


authority, as the iron grasp of the Venetian ~ 


over hisown exuberance of imagination.”” May 
we not also profit by this estimable trait of 
human restraint in the Venetian Architect ? 

Before passing on to my next heading, I 
should like to say a word or two with regard 
to the etiquette aspect of Competitions. 
There is still floating about, even among many 
practising architects, who on other matters 
are not without intelligence and discernment, 
that strange notion, that to be engaged on 
competition work is somehow derogatory 
from a professional point of view. These 
men, who ought to know better, ceaselessly 
deprecate, in very doubtful taste, the praise- 
worthy. efforts made by their more en- 
thusiastic and energetic fellows through this 
medium presented to them. Let me, in 
concluding my remarks under this heading, 
urge upon every practitioner, devoted to his 
work, neither to be daunted nor baffled by 
any retrogressive hindrance that may arise 
either from within or from without, but to 
spend every resource and every effort in the 
prosecution and furtherance of so great and 
so noblea profession, to which it is his privilege 
to belong. I will now pass on from the 
practitioners’ view of competitions to that of 
the general public, and briefly consider how 


this section of our work is regarded by them. | 


To-day, almost every municipal or edu- | 


cational body, be it corporation, trust, board, 
or committee, having the erection of some 
structure in prospect, either of an ecclesias- 
tical or of a secular character, usually relies 
on the competitive system to obtain a suit- 
able design. Of the frequency of this pro- 
cedure I think you will all bear me out. In 
the first place, by this method a strong belief 
and advocacy in the policy of ‘Free Trade” 
is shewn. Liberty also is afforded for any 
qualified practitioner to dispose of his wares, 
z.é., the product of his brains and skill, where- 
ever that kind of merchandise is in requisition ; 
and thus a wide field of additional opportunity 
and usefulness is opened out to us, 
one which may largely conduce to the 
greater prosperity of our profession. Again, 
the competitive system is largely instru- 
mental in bringing about an entire immunity 


from those petty jealousies which we all- 


deplore but which are frequently experienced 


in. Many -provincial towns. where several , 


practitioners are. about equal in. status, 
professionally and socially. 
be framed or conducted on strictly-equitable 


lines (which is of.paramount importance.and 


? 


If competitions ; 


to which I shall shortly refer), then. the - 


spirit of emulation being stirred, each com- 
peting architect is depending entirely on the 


merit cf his effort, and not on the number — 


and the influence of his friends. 
that the discreditable and unprofessional 


It follows — 


touting—which is greatly to be deprecated, — 


but which is only too frequently resorted to— . 


at once ceases, and a more honourable and . 
equitable state of things is obtained. There. . 
is one other advantage I should like to point . 


out: that the public obtain through their 


ey 


encouragement and adoption of competitive . 
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work; it is the benefit of having any con- 
templated architectural project attacked by a 
number of distinct minds, and the results 
submitted for their inspection and _ choice. 
Frequently one’s attention is arrested, whilst 
inspecting competitiv e designs, by. some that 
exhibit a freshness of conception, an originality 
and a boldness, doubtless drawn out by their 
author’s zeal to excel, and which I venture to 
state would not be obtained through any 
other agency. My paper would be wanting 
and incomplete were I to omit any ‘allusion 
to, the abuses that occasionally are perpetrated 
through competitions, and to which practising 
architects are liable to be exposed. I think 
also.a remedial suggestion or two may. not 
be out of place. Perhaps the time has now 
come when the question may be asked : Are 
the means usually adopted in the- framing 
and conducting of competitions to-day such 
as can command general approval? In the 
majority of instances, 
profession, this unquestionably has been the 
case. For some time a marked “ upward 
trend’’ has been shown by the public at 
large in the framing and conducting of com- 
petitive work, and in the strong inclination 
and .wishfulness to act with strict impartiality. 
Is this not only a very gratifying, but a very 
stimulating augury, especially to our younger 
practitioners? But there is also another 
side—the seamy side. Many of us will recall 
with pain the heart-burning and _ strong 


sense of indignation we have been occasionally 


subjected to by a flagrant deviation from 
rectitude and fair dealing on the part of the 
promoters of some competition into which 
we have been cajoled. to enter. The in- 
difference displayed by such unscrupulous 
people to the inexhaustible patience, time 
and labour, that architects have fruitlessly 
given, is so inconceivably deplorable that it 
will hardly bear discussion. The question as 
to how this particular evil is to be remedied 
forms part of the larger question affecting 
the whole subject. Have we not the remedy 
mainly in our own hands? It is° invariably 
the case that in these “ questionable 

competitions, the “instructions” 
drawn up on lines suggested by the 
Institution, nor by some practitioner, 
nor is any mention madeas to the promoters’ 
intention to call in a professional man to 
advise in arriving at a decision. With these 
very ominous omissions clearly before us, it 
is our duty to our profession, as well as to 
ourselves, to leave all projects framed on 
such doubtful lines severely alone, and I, for 
one, shall gladly welcome the day when every 


practising architect shall consider it his duty, 


as well as his privilege, to become a zealous 
and enthusiastic supporter of the Royal 
Institute, thus further to strengthen: its 


_hands, by which alone it can successfully ' 


cope with some of the disabilities we still 
have. Perfectly, I am aware, that in my 
adherence to and support of the Institute, 
as the remedy for wrongs, I am at variance 
with some of my fellow workers, who are 
hostile both to my views and my method. 


‘In this room I have heard persistent indict- 
ments hurled against the Institute and its. 


doings, displaying a curious example of 
misdirected indignation, in my _ opinion, 
totally and absolutely unwarranted. In a 
recent annual address given to this society, 
Mr. Knill Freeman, the then president, 
referred at some length to the importance of 
this matter, and, summarising his remarks, 
said: “It is by association with the Insti- 
tute we shall best strengthen our own position, 
whether individually, professionally, or as a 
society. In each of these relations our 
advantage in the connection is clear, but 
even if it were not so, our duty is plain, and 
we are not, I am sure, likely” to ignore it.” 
Should not words so forcible and significant, 
and coming from one of our older members 
who has borne the burden and heat of. the 


day, induce those of our fellow workers, who 


recently before the 
CONSTRUCTIVE 


‘of composite girders. 
| girder was required to sustain an extremely 
‘ heavy load, it was found better to build it up 
‘of several stout scantlings of timber, securely 
: bolted together, than to using one solid log 
‘or baulk. 
‘afterwards effected by using a flitch, or 
‘plate, of cast iron for the central portion ot 
the girder, having flitches of timber on each 
side of it, and the whole strongly bolted 
: together. 
{cast iron girder was a necessary and certain 
, evolution. 


are neither: 


at present stand aloof, to take a broader 
view, and play a worthier part in fostering 
and advancing our professional privileges 
and rights, not only for our own progress 


| and ad vancemiéut, but for ‘those who will 


come after. In my appeal for this, I will 
close by a quotation from Ruskin. One 


which, I think, fully endorses the soundness 


“When we build, let us 
Let it not be 


of my advocacy : 
think that we build for ever. 


| for present delight nor for present use alone ; 
| let it be such work as our 
| thank us for, and let us think, as we lay 
' stone on stone, that a time is to come when 
' those stones will be held sacred because our 
' hands have touched them, and that men will 
_ Say, as’ they look upon the labour and 


descendants will 


wrought substance of them, ‘See! this our 


fathers did for us.’”’ 


ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers “for the 
Artist and Worker. 


CHAPTER V. 
BEAMS AND GIRDERS. 


N the old days of timber-building all 
beams and girders were, necessarily, of 
timber, oak being extensively employed. 

The first step towards the utilisation of iron 
in this direction was made by the construction 
When a very strong 


A further improvement was 


From this composite member the 


Considerable knowledge of the 
stresses incident to architectural construction 
has been brought to bear on the important 


‘point of the best manner of proportioning 


horizontal iron building members, such as 
beams and girders, and accidents seldom 
occur through weakness of these architec- 


_tural_members at the present day, though 
-such do now and again happen. 


Tier sec 
tional form of iron beams and girders gene- 


rally differs from that of similar members 


ligure F 


when these are constructed of timber, which, 
of course, is now very rarely the case. These 
latter, when used, consist of squared bulks of 


‘oak, pine or other suitable timber, have a 
rectangular and usually parallelagrammatic 
section. In consequence, however, of the 


‘progress of statical inquiries of late years, 
great scientific technical investigators have 
carefully studied the different stresses inci- 
dent to such beams, and the behaviour of 


these latter under such strains and pressures. 
. Inconsidering this subject philosophically 
observers have viewed a beam, a wooden 
‘one primilarily, as composed of a series of 
fibres running longitudinally in the direction 
of the “grain” of the wood, as shown at A 


in Figure 9, which roughly represents a 


| points of fracture. 
| Anyone can verify 


| stick or bit of fire- 
' wood to the break- 


‘influenced by compression or 


| This point is known in scientific phraseology 


endure extension, 


_use is scientifically arrived at. 


beam or girder having a bearing at each end. 
If now this experimental beam be loaded in 
the middle, as the weight is added, the beam 
will become “ragged’’ or. deflected in the 
middle, until it becomes concave on its upper 
surface and convex on its lower plane. This 
fact shows that the uppermost fibres are being 


| subjected to a compressive or “ crushing * 


strain, and the lowermost to an extension, 
tensile, or tearing strain, ja rough idea of 
which we have endeavoured to convey at B 
in Figure 9. This fact will be rendered more 
evident if weight be added until the beam is 
ruptured or broken. It will then be found 
that the fibres of the lower surface of the 
beam have been torn asunder, while those of 


the upper surface 
are compressed, be- 
| ing squeezed and 


crumpled up at the 


this by bending a 


Ling .point. As it 
necessarily follows 
that the crushing 


strain is most severe 
at the upper sur- 


figure 10. 


' face of the beams, and becomes less as it 


goes downward ; while, on the other hand, 
the tensile stress is most severe at the 
bottom of the beam, and lessens as it goes , 
upwards, there must be a point in the centre 
of the beam where these strains neutralise 
each other, and where the fibres are neither 
extension. 


as the “neutral axis,’ and remains unharmed 
until an absolutely crushing weight is 


_ applied, under which at length it is compelled 
.to succumb. The foregoing facts are of im- 


portance, as they constitute the principles 


_which have led to the form of girder section 
_ generally adopted in iron, that is to say, two 
. flanges connected by a central web, more or 
i less closely resembling this IL, or an aitch 
: sideways. 


In considering B in Figure 9g, the 
designer perceives that the stresses to which 
such a member is subjected take effect mainly 
upon its upper and under surfaces, and that 
the central part containing the neutral axis 
is only important as uniting the upper and 
lower portions. As wood was a comparatively 
cheap material, a large beam having an ex- 
tensive rectangular section could very well 
be employed. With iron, being a relatively 
costly material, and more so formerly than 
now, it was, however, perceived that such a 


_section was both wasteful and unnecessary. 


The designer then provides his upper sur- 
face to resist compression, and his lower to 
and dispenses with all 
intermediate material except a narrow web 
to unite these upper and lower surfaces or 
“flanges.” Thus, then, the ordinary or IL 
shaped section of the girders at present in 
As, however, 
the tearing strain is more severe than the 
compressive one on such a member the upper 
flange is very often made less wide then the 
lower one, and the section shown at Figure 
10, shows the shape very often adopted at 
the present time, although such is not uni- 
versally the case, while in the earlier days of 
the employment of iron asa building material 
it was otherwise. From its form this section 
of girder is very usually termed a T-girder, 
That this is the most stable and useful figure 
of section has not only been deduced from 
philosophical reasoning, but fully and con- 
clusively proved by actual experiments con- 
ducted by experienced technologists. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THERE are two hundred and six thousand 
four hundred and fifty-six miles of telephone 
wire in England. 
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‘‘IRON AND BRASS.”’ 
By Mr. J. W. SINGER. 


[Being Continued Abstracts from a Paper read before the 
Architectural Association.] 


OW wide a subject is that of iron may 

be understood in mentioning that in 

Great Britain alone, there are 16,000 

places where the same is dealt with in some 
form or another, and 7,000 persons as 
principals are engaged in carrying out indus- 
tries closely connected with it. Even the 
various forms of iron are each a study not 
easily mastered, there being so many varieties 
of this metal, each of which is again sub- 
divided into many brands, even the furnaces 
for the raw material producing many different 
sorts, some turning out Hermatite, others 
the kind called ‘ Mine,” or “Part Mine,” 
also cinder or Ferro-Manganese ; and in steel 
works thereare the different sorts of Bessemer, 
the open hearth, and the crucible. There 
are also thirty-four distinct allied trades con- 
nected only with the manipulation of iron, 
not including the production of the raw 
material, from anchor-making to wire, chain, 
and rope making, nail works, &c. Thereare 
many varieties in even the sub-division of 
wrought-iron, the merchant from whom we 
purchase this metal, having on his list eight 
sorts of wrought and fourteen kinds of steel, 
the wrought-iron varying from £6 Ios. up 
to £22 a ton, the steel running from £12 to 
°£68 a ton. Each of these would have a 
different brand or mark, each of the varieties 
being the production of a special firm. To 
ensure good iron being used, it would be 
well for every architect to know the hiero- 
glyphics on it, as the appearance of bars at 
£6 tos. a ton is much the same as that cost- 
ing three times the amount. Thus the 
cheapest iron is Welsh, havin A and a crown 
impressed on the bars; the next is that 
having N H and S$ with a crown—this being 
Staffordshire—costing £7 5s.a ton; the next 
quality has Netherton Best, with a crown 
between the words; after this, comes the 
old brand of B. B. H., this is £8 Ios. a ton. 
S.C. with a crown is very fine iron at 
£10 tos. a ton; charcoal iron has the letter 
L in a circle, this being £17 a ton, and is 
used for cylinders, boiler-plates, and engine- 
iron, where great tenacity is required. Eng- 
land has long been famous as the centre of 
the iron industry of the World; but I fear 
there is a warning that we have passed the 
zenith of our prosperity, for Germany and 
Belgium are fast treading on our heels, the 
President of the Iron and Steel Institute, in 
his late address, giving a warning when 
speaking on this subject, saying that from 
1873 to 1875 our exports had fallen from 
thirty-seven to twenty-five millions’ worth of 
iron, that is twelve millions less in only two 
years, and at even that low state they were 
five millions above the exports of 1893, which 
deplorable state of things arose from the in- 
creased price of coal, and the lamentable 
strikes throughout the land, although the 
wages paid to our men were fifty per cent. 
above foreign workmen. With such compe- 
tition how can England compete with the 
World in this industry, and her greatness in 
the iron trade, is I am afraid, a thing of the 
past, unless a change comes over the mind 
of the British workman. Where iron plays 
an unassuming but useful 7é/e as an accessory 
or adjunct, to a building it finds its best ex- 
pression. Within this limitation, quite 
enough field is left to tax all the energies of 
the metal-worker. Its strength, durability 
(if properly treated), and the way that it 
lends itself to every method of manipulation 
are the qualities that specially commend iron 
for application in connection with architec- 
ture, for screens, grilles, gates, lighting pur- 
poses, door fittings, &c. In door-fittings, for 
example, what force and vitality there are in 
some of the old hinges, from the almost 


plain strap, with its few vigorous marks, to 
the forged and chiselled masterpieces of the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. 
Possibly our modern smiths will never excel 
them. I venture to hope, however, that in 
another branch, namely, screens, we may yet 
make much advance. Theold smiths laboured 
under many disadvantages in this respect 
compared with ourselves. They had no 
machinery as we have for producing bars of 
all shapes and sizes. Thus for large screens 
they had to fall back upon wood and stone. 
Screens may be made to exhaust all the 
resources of the metal-worker — forging, 
chiselling, piercing, repoussé work, enamel 
and addition of various metals, mouldings of 
all sections, and tracery, scrolls, and_ leaf- 
work of every kind. I need not mention 
that several eminent architects have drawn 
attention to this interesting subject, and I 
little doubt that it will receive still more in 
the future. There are several features that 
should make us hopeful of the future of iron- 
work in this country—namely, the attention 
now given it by architects, also the help 
now rendered it by science, so that good 
iron and steel can always be obtained with 
care in selection. I think Iam also justified 
in saying that many of our smiths have 
attained a wonderful amount of skill. No 
doubt what we most lack is the taste, or 
instinct, for what is within the power of 
the material. Also probably we are only 
gradually learning how much of the work 
should be done within the glare of the 
smith’s fire, and how careful one has to be 
not to take the life out of the work afterwards. 
I must now say a few words upon the subject 
of brass. From an artistic point of view this 
metal does not hold so high a position as 
bronze, as it is inferior to the latter in many 
important qualities. Its colour isnot so good, 
its contraction in casting is greater, and ina 
molten state it does not run so freely into the 
mould ; also it is not so satisfactory a metal 
for the chaser to manipulate. Still, it is the 
better known and most-used metal of the 
two, one reason being doubtless that it is 
cheaper, unfortunately a most important con- 
sideration in these days. Bronze is the 
metal in which the sculptor usually produces 
his work in metallic form ; brass, on the other 
hand, being the metal we see around us in 
the numerous objects of everyday use. Brass 
is a compound alloy of the two metals copper 
and zinc, bronze being an alloy of copper and 
tin; and it is difficult in any historical 
account of these metals to distinguish clearly 
which is intended in any earlier mention of 
brass than 1721, when zinc was discovered, 
or rather produced by Henekel, as a com- 
mercial metal. But the word brass has been 
used far longer than this idea of the metal as 
is now understood by that term, and the 
name for it has been supposed to come from 
the Spanish word “brasas,’ meaning the 
colour of flame, our word “brazen,” with its 


‘many meanings, no doubt being derived from 


the glaring appearance of the polished metal. 
It may have been bright copper or bronze of 
which the brazen serpent was made for Moses, 
and so also when we read of “ Brass as 
precious as gold”’ for the vessels which Ezra 
caused to be made for the Temple; but this 
much is certain, that all the metal work 
which Layard found at Nineveh was made in 
bronze and not brass. So, no doubt, was 
the famous Colossus at Rhodes, 105 ft. high, 
taking twelve years to make, costing 300 
talents, equal to about £118,000 of our 
money. The progress in modern manufacture 
may perhaps be in some way indicated when 
I mention that our firm has been allowed less 
than the same number of months to reproduce 
a monument in bronze about half the size of the 
Colossus, and I regret to say that for this work 
we receive only about one-hundredth part of 
the sum that was paid for the Rhodian giant. 
That it may be seen how difficult it was to 
produce large pieces of so-called brass, 1 may 


mention that up to the fifteenth century it 
was found impossible to make a piece of 
metal which could be hammered out as sheet 
brass beyond about 2 ft. square, whereas now 
it can be had 20 ft. long, but even at 
this late date the metal was more bronze 
than brass, from its having tin in its 
eomposition. Brass as a metal was so 
costly, that in the sixteenth century they 
often destroyed earlier memorial brasses 
by turning them round and cutting the 
new designs on the back of the older 
ones. Brass-work, strictly so called, was not 
attempted in England before the time of 
Henry VII., and the railing round his tomb 
in Westminster Abbey was soon after made, 
the trade getting general in the time of 
Elizabeth, who encouraged workmen from 
the Low Countries to come to England. 
Yet in 1649, some large works established at 
Esher, in Surrey, proved a failure, ending in 
ruin to the founder. The next attempt was 
in 1678, when the Prince Rupert Mills were 
started. Then came some works at Hack- 
ney, called the Temple Water Mill Works, 
water being used to drive the hammer, this 
being before rolls were invented. After this 
came the Baptist Mills, at Bristol. Up to 
this time, brass was only produced by using 
calomine, and melting copper with it, but in 
1721 pure zinc was produced, and great 
changes took place soon after in the manu- 
facture of brass. As already stated, this 
metal is a mixture of copper and zinc, and 
these are run together in a state of fusion, in 
various proportions, to form the many kinds 
of brass that are needed—copper being the 
chief part of the alloy. The Japanese are said 
to have 200 varieties of these alloys, according 
to the colour they desire in the finished metal. 
The zinc group gives:—5 parts copper to I 
of zinc to obtain rich sheet brass; 4 parts 
copper to one of zinc for Pinchbeck brass ; 3 
parts copper to 1 of zinc for Dutch metal ; 2 
parts copper to 1 of zinc for ordinary yel- 
low brass ; 1°75 parts copper to 1 of zinc for 
pale brass; 1°25 parts copper to 1 of zinc 
for dipping brass ; 1 part copper to 1 of zinc 
for hard solder, it being understood that the 
more zinc is used for the alloy, the cheaper 
is the metal produced, and the less durable 
it becomes. Although my remarks are upon 
brass, it may be well to give the alloy of 
copper with tin, z.e., bronze, as these metals 
are so closely allied. 20 parts copper with 1 
of tin gives a rich red metal ; 10 parts copper 
with 1 of tin gives the best form of bronze ; 
4 parts copper with 1 of tin gives bell-bronze, 
which is brittle, and unfit for any other use. 
The best metal for taps, cocks, &c., is com- 
posed of 4 parts copper, I lead, 1 zinc,and 4 of 
tin. Up toa late period of the last century 
the manufacture of brass was a slow and 
tedious process, taking at least twenty-four 
hours, as they used the carbonate of zinc, or 
calomine, with the copper, in taking that time 
to reduce the ore, and unite it with the 
copper ; but now that the metal zinc can be 
obtained in a pure state, the process can be 
completed in about an hour, for as soon as 
the copper is melted, the zinc is then added, 
either in a molten state, or is plunged down 
to the bottom of the molten copper, and then 
well stirred, or in the casting, the zinc being 
the lighter metal, will be found too!much in 
the upper part of the casting. Any of the 
above alloys can be easily cast, but no orna- 
mental work, or any object, excepting plain 
block ingot, can be cast in copper alone, 
the contraction of this metal in .its pure 
form being so great that, when cooling from 
the molten state, it pulls itself to pieces when 
anything prevents that contraction. The 
difficulty attending contraction will be seen 
when I mention that the base of the statue 
of Lord Napier contracted just over one inch, 
and if provision had not been made for this, 
this mass of metal, weighing neary half-a- 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the alllied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in  fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention. 


Leicester Trade Unions. — The Car- 
penters’, Bricklayers’, and Labourers’ Unions 
recently demanded from the master builders of 
this town an increase of wages and a revision 
of the rules at present in existence, the new 
conditions to come into force on the rst of 
April. Since then, several meetings have been 
held, both of the employers and the workmen, 
but the negotiations have not yet led to a settle- 
ment. The chief demands of the men are an 
increase of 1d. per hour by the carpenters and 
bricklayers, and of $d. per hour by the labourers. 
They also desire a revision of the working 
rules, and the abolition of reference to an um- 
pire. Conferences between the two parties 
have led to no satisfactory result, and on Wed- 
nesday week a meeting of the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the Bull's Head Hotel, to 
consider their future action. There were 61 
members present, and it was resolved to reject 
the proposals of the men, both as regards the 
increase of wages and arbitration. The next 
step will be a further consideration of the de- 
mands by a joint committee of six of each side, 
and, failing agreement by them, the whole of 
the matters in dispute, according to existing 
rules, should be referred to an arbitrator. 


The Monthly Report of the Board of 
Trade states that ‘‘in the building trades the 
percentage of unemployed in Unions making 
returns has increased from 8:2 to Io°1, com- 
pared with 5:0 per cent. in February, 1894. 
The plumbers, however, have been well em- 
ployed at the end of the month ’’—an item of 
news which every householder will regard as 
a truism. ‘A further decline is shown in 
the furnishing and wood-working trades, the 
percentage of unemployed in Unions making 
returns having risen from 6:7 to 7‘0, compared 
with 5°8 per cent. in February, 1894.” 


Messrs. W. & R. Leggott.—This firm 
have lately completed, or are about to complete, 
the work of fixing their fanlights and other 
gearing to a large number of buildings. They 
have also again succeeded in obtaining the con- 
tract for a term of years from the London 
School Board for the whole of the fanlight and 
other gearing in their schools; Brighton Public 
Baths, Buckingham Palace alterations, North- 
Western Fever Hospital, Hampstead; South- 
Eastern Fever Hospital, Old Kent Road, London; 
new disinfector, Newington Vestry; ‘London 
Hospital, Whitechapel; St. Luke’s Union, ad- 
ministrative blocks, London; Fulham Union, 
administrative blocks; St. Olave’s Grammar 
Schools, London Bridge; Ward’s School, 
Thames Embankment, London; Guildhall 
School of Music, London; Goldsmiths’ Insti- 
tute, New Cross, London; Grocers’ Company 
Hall, London; Bishopsgate Institute, London ; 
Woolwich Public Baths; Bow Baths and Wash- 
houses, London ; Barclay & Co.’s Bank, Caven- 
dish Square, London; Hong-Kongand Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, Lombard street; Hollo- 
way’s Sanatorium, Virginia Water; Reading 
Town Hall; Vaudeville Theatre, London; 
Reading Union; Tivoli Theatre, London ; Public 
Library, Drury lane; Central Hall, Holborn ; 
New Admiralty Buildings; Drill Hall, S.T.H., 
Bow; Drill Hall, Bunhill Row, E.C.; Imperial 
Institute, Albert Gate; Hymers College, Hull; 


Aston Baths, Birmingham; Technical School, 
Gloucester ; Cornwallis St. Baths, Liverpool ; 
Soap Works, Port Sunlight; Dye Works, 
Apperley Bridge; New Baths, Farnworth, 
Lancashire; New Infirmary, Halifax; York- 
shire Penny Bank, Bradford; Craven Bank, 
Bradford ; Lotherton Hall, near Saxton, York- 
shire; St. Ann’s Church, Bishop Auckland, &c. 


Carpenters’ Hall Lectures.—A second 
course of Free Lectures on Carpentry and 
Joinery is arranged to be given at Carpenters’ 
Hall, under the auspices of the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters, on the five Wednesday 
evenings of May. The lectures are illustrated 
by take-to-pieces models, large diagrams, photo- 
graphs, and specimens of materials. Thesyllabus 
for the course is as follows: May 1st, Professor 
Banister Fletcher, ‘‘ Timber and Composite 
Roofs;’’ May 8th, Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
‘‘Shoring;’’ May 15th, Mr. James Bartlett, 
demonstrator at King’s College, ‘‘ The Setting- 
out and Construction of Staircases, and Joints 
in Joinery ;’’ May 22nd, Professor T. Roger 
Smith, ‘‘ The Framing and Construction of Par- 
titions and Floors and Temporary Structures ;”’ 
and May 2gth, Mr. F. R. Farrow, ‘‘ Strength 
and Strains in Wood.” 


New Banking Premises.—A New Bank 
is in course of erection at Wimbledon for the 
London and County Banking Co., from the 
designs of Messrs. Chiston and Perkins. Messrs. 
Johnson & Co., Limited, of Wandsworth Com- 
mon, are the general contractors. The con- 
structional steelwork and fireproof floors being 
constructed by Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co., of 
Westminster, S.W. : 


Heating the Vaudeville Theatre.— 
Messrs. Crompton & Co., of 148, Brompton 
Road, have recently carried out the electrical 
heating of the Vaudeville Theatre. At first it 
was contemplated to use a system of hot-water 
heating, but, after carefully considering the 
matter, the management decided that electrical 
heaters afforded a more advantageous system. 
Twenty-two ‘ box’’ or wall radiators and four 
large portable radiators, all of the Crompton- 
Dowsing type, are employed, and they answer 
the purpose admirably. The temperature of 
the theatre is maintained at 60 deg., while the 
corridors may be as lowas 40 deg. The heating 
arrangements are under absolute control, and 
any portion may be turned off or on at will. 
The electricity used is taken from the Charing 
Cross and Strand Electricity Supply circuits 
and charged at 4d. per unit, and when all the 
apparatus is at work 9 units are consumed per 
hour. With electric radiators there is no 
danger of fire, as there is no combustion, and 
the temperature is about the same as that of 
hot-water pipes. The electrical cables are of 
Henley’s highest quality, switches, cut-outs, 
safety connectors, &c., of the best, and Messrs. 
Cromptonendeavour to make this pioneer instal- 
lation complete in every respect. Some difficulty 
was at first experienced with regard to the fire 
office and London County Council, as no rules 
were in existence which covered the case; but 


all the authorities appear now to be convinced 


that electric heating, when properly installed, 
is very safe, and perfectly suitable for public 
buildings. It is stated that electric radiators 
are often used in an auxiliary sense where 
sufficient heat is not obtainable in buildings 
heated by hot water. They are also useful for 
chilly evenings, and at times when it is not 
cold enough to work the whole system of 
heating, but a little warmth is required in any 
particular room or portion of a room. 


‘‘ Joints in Woodwork.’’—We have re- 
ceived a pamphlet, written by Mr. Henry 
Adams, M.Inst.C.E., Professor of Engineering 
at the City of London College, on ‘‘ Joints in 
Woodwork.” Originally read in 1877, Mr. 
Adams’ paper has proved its usefulness by the 
many reprints that have been called for. The 
practical side of the subject is clearly dwelt 
upon. It would be almost impossible for a 
workman of ordinary intelligence to go wrong 
with this little treatise in his possession. The 
reprint seems to have been brought up to date. 


Tue Monmouth Town Council has applied to 
the Local Government Board for power to 
borrow £20,000 for drainage and electric 
lighting, 


SAWDUST. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the forthcoming Art 
Loan Exhibition at the London Guildhall are 
almost complete. The galleries will be open 
to the public from April 23rd to July 13th, 
both days inclusive. The hours will be from 
ten to seven every weekday, and three to seven 
every Sunday. 


KinG Humbert on Tuesday laid the first 
stone of a monument to Garibaldi, on the 
Janiculum Hill. It is hoped that the monu- 
ment will be completed and unveiled by 
September 2oth, which will be the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the entrance of the Italians into 
Rome. 


It is a sad and gloomy fact that there are in 
London 980 common lodging-houses, which 
have nearly 60,000 inhabitants. In these 
warrens are about 9,500 women and girls, and 
es this number some 4,600 are under the age 
of 22. 


AT the meeting of the London School Board, 
on Thursday, the salary of Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
the architect to the Board, was raised to £1,000 
per annum. General Moberly proposed that 
an honorarium of £500 be awarded to Mr. 
Bailey, for special services rendered by him. 
The proposition, however, was not carried. 


A CABLE, 25,000 metres in length, has just 
been finished at Seyne, and will shortly be 
taken to Madagascar by the English chartered 
transport. 


TuE foundation stone of the new buildings of 
the Manor Park and Little Ilford Constitutional 
Club was laid on Saturday afternoon by Mr. A, 
Money Wigram, M.P. 


TuHE smoke from smelting furnaces is laden 
with metals of value, the most notable of which 
are gold and silver. At an American smelting 
works mechanical means are being taken to 
collect the suspended matter from the gases. 


AT the recent meeting of the Upper Stour 
Valley Main Sewerage Board, the tender of 
Mr. John MacKay, Smethwick, for No. 5 con- 
tract in connection with the sewerage scheme, 
which comprises the main outfall works from 
Cradley Pool to Whittington, was accepted, the 
amount being £16,327 11s. 6d. The highest 
tender received was £30,624. 


THE new Conservative club was opened at 
Windsor last week. The building is situated 
in Peascod Street. In addition to other accom- 
modation, the club has a large hall for concerts 
and meetings. 


THE division of labour in the Government 
dockyards is giving rise to much dissatisfaction 
amongst the various classes of employés. The 
shipwrights contend that work which naturally 
belongs to them is given to the carpenters and 
joiners, and a similar grievance exists as 
between the voilermakers and the engineers, 
Lord Spencer has already received two deputa- 
tions on the subject. 


For the new Free Library at Perth, which is 
estimated to cost about £9,998, the design by 
Messrs. Campbell, Douglas & Morrison, of 
Glasgow, has been selected. 


Roadway Making.—Roadway making is 
by no means an easy art in Canada, where 
frost frequently penetrates over 4 ft. below the 
surface, playing havoc with macadam if it is 
not properly drained. The great difficulty is 
to get a good and cheaper foundation. Mr. 
P. S. Gibson, C.E., of Willowdale, to overcome 
the difficulty, has adopted a combination of 
corduroy, macadam, and gravel. He lays 
down second-class cedar logs of 6 in. in dia- 
meter at the smaller end inside the bark. 
These are laid at right angles to the centre 
line of the road in straight or curved lines, and 
earth is rammed tightly between them. Upon 
this foundation is laid the macadam, consisting 
of good hard stone, broken in cubical form, and 
of a size to pass through a 24in. ring. This 
macadam, about 6 in. thick, is rolled and con- 
solidated, and over the whole is laid a layer of 
gravel 2 in. thick, Drainage is attained by 
laying down tile drains, discharging into ditches 
on either side. This system of road making, 
though somewhat strange to us, is said ta 
answer very well, 
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Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as ‘much as possible. 

‘H. G.,’? Hatcham, S.E.—We are arranging 
or a series of plans. Thanks for your good 
opinion. 

J. W. B., Leicester.—Any sketches you care 


to send us shall receive attention. _ Please let 
them be good! : 
‘Sap,’ Alton, Hampshire, writes: ‘‘ Would 


any correspondent oblige me-with a solution? 
I have-to pump 200,000 gallons.in 24 hours; 
two-thirds would be from 6.a.m.to6p.m,. The 
rising main will be 40 high, 440 yards long. 
What horse-power would be required, and cost 
(probable) ; also working expenses, about of, 
steam, gas, oil.” 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


SAWDUST. 


At the last meeting ‘of the Wellingborough 
Urban District Council’ the clerk submitted a 
report from Messrs. Hodson, engineers, Lough- 
borough, which stated that the estimated cost 
of the works of sewage disposal was £10,215. 
They considered the most advantageous way. 
would be for the Council to advertise for the 
execution of the work in one contract. Altera-_ 
tions and additions to the workhouse are also 
contemplated at a cost of £3,500. 


THE building fund of the new St. Peter’s 
Church, Eastbourne, the foundation stone of 
which was laid in the autumn by the Duke and. 
Duchess of Devonshire, who gave the site and 
£5,000 towards thé cost of erection, has just 
been further enriched, an anonymous donor 
having sent {£5,000 for. the chancel, which, © 
owing to the want of funds, the committee had 
not intended to complete at present. 


SancTION toa loan of £4,500 for erecting an 
isolation hospital at, Heywood has been obtained: 
by the Town Council. 


THE question of erecting municipal buildings 
at Ossett, the estimated cost of which is £8,000, . 
has been referred to a special meeting of the 
General Purposes Committee of the Town 
Council. 


Ir is announced that the Italian Minister for. 
Public Instruction intends devoting 100,000 lire» 
towards the restoration of the Coliseum. A 
sum. will be devoted for this. purpose yearly. 
until the restoration of the building, externally, ‘ 
is complete. H 


THE scheme for the erection of a model 
lodging house at Peterhead has. been approved: 
by the Town Council. The cost is estimatéd 
at £1,200. 


WHITECHAPEL ‘thinks of going in for the 
electric light. The estimated cost is £45,000: 
At present the question stands over for con- 
sideration by the District Board. 


MEssrs. CHELAND AND. Bunaar, C.E.’s, Bel- 
fast, attended the last meeting of the Bangor_ 
Town Commissioners and submitted plans and 
report in connection with the scheme for en- 
larging the gasworks. The plans were generally 
approved of. Thecost is roughly estimated at 
£2,500. 

THE plans prepared by Messrs. Everard & 
Peck for the new technical schools at Leicester, 
to be erected at a cost of £25,000, have been 
approved. 


THE principal matter of interest to the out- 
side public in the meeting of the Liberator 
Building Society, was the Official Receiver’s 
confession that he had not yet found a pur- 
chaser. for the great hotel on the Embankment, 
which will be ready for occupation in April, 
1896. 


._ THE Local Government Board of Wortley 

has authorised the Guardians to erect casual 

Pee at the workhouse, the cost not to exceed 
1,000, 


Tur West of Scotland Steel Trade Concilia- 


| tion Board met in Glasgow and discussed: the 
' wages question at length. It was ultimately 
| decided by a: majority that the men would 
' accept the 5 per cent. reduction. 


| _TuE-~ Loughborough School Board has 
'resolved to erect new school buildings. Mr. 
' Barrowcliffe has been appointed architect to 
: the Board. 


| . WHEN it is known that there have been ex- 
'humed more’ than seventy thousand statues 
‘from the ruined temples and palaces of Rome, 
| the reader can form some idea of the richness 
| of the Vatican. ; 


W1tH reference to the Northside Bridge and 
| Road question, Mr. Wood, engineer, who has 


been employed by the Joint Committee of the 


_Corporation of Workington, and some of the 
representatives of the works at the north side 
‘of Workington, has sent in to the Committee 


three sets of plans, prepared under his survey., 


.The estimated cost of carrying out. the plans 
ranges between £15,000 and £20,000. 


Mr. F. E. P. Epwarps, of the surveyor’s 
department, and Mr. F..B. Hobbs, Waterloo, 
have been elected Associates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, after having 
' passed the final qualifying examination. 


Axsout two hundredweight of water from St. 
Winefride’s Well at Holywell is, it is under- 
stood, posted every night in sealed cans to all 
parts of the country, America, and the colonies. 
To accommodate the expected summer influx 
of infirm pilgrims, a large new hall is being 


got ready, fronted by a statue of the patron 


saint in white marble. > 


St. James's Park lake has been drained off 
_and the mud is being cleared away. The work 
will take about three weeks. 

AN enquiry has been held into the proposal 
of the Stamford Corporation to borrow £7,000 
for a new cattle market. 


UnpbER the direction of Mr.-Charles E. 
Ponting, F.S.A., of Marlborough,.the restora- 


tion of the old Bristol High Cross, which was. 


removed from College Green 128 years ago, has 
‘just been completed.. Messrs. Harry Hemsand 
: Sons, of Exeter, were the contractors. 


THE picturesque building known as the Old 

. Palace at Southwell, which was purchased by 

the late Bishop Trollope, and presented by him 

to the see of Southwell, has been carefully 

and thoroughly restored by Bishop Ridding, and 
will in future be available as a Church House. 


At the recent meeting of the County Council, 
the Fire Brigade Committee reported that 
owing to the increased price of materials since 
the architect made his estimate for the proposed 
new fire station at Fulham, his figures would be 
increased from £10,500 to £11,000. The archi- 
‘tect also asked. that as the building was to be 

erected a few feet back from the line originally 
‘proposed, a sum of £400 should be added. 


Sir Joun Mivats and Sir J. D. Linton have 
‘have just been honoured by the King of the 
Belgians by appointment as officers of the 
Order of Leopold. Mr. Alma Tadema has 
‘been elected President of the Royal Birming- 
ham Society of Artists in succession to Pro- 
fessor Herkomer, whose term of office has 
expired. 


THE Western Mail buildings at Cardiff, which 
were destroyed by fire about eighteen months 
since, have been re-erected on a much larger 
scale. The architects are Messrs. J. P. Jones, 
Richards, and Budgen. 


TuHE work of constructing the new bridge 
over the river Dee at Queensferry, to take the 
_ place of the old and cumbersome ferry, was 
commenced yesterday on the excavations for 
stone piles. The total cost willbe £15,000. 


THE new Infirmary at Lancaster, which is 
being erected from designs by Messrs, Paley, 
Austin and Paley, at a cost of £25,000, is ap- 
proaching completion. It has been decided to 
invite the Duke and Duchess of-York to per- 
form the opening ceremony. 


A NEW Primitive Methodist chapel, with 
school and class rooms, is to be built at St. 
.Ann’s road, Heeley, to seat 700 persons, and 
cost £3,800, 
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MFD = 3 x g5th 4 ” 9 00 
MED AUN Clee aie. wineen 710 0 
Ws Ns 3° X20 ” ” Rye 
SKB 3 x 81st A 7 12 5 0 
BAT a 
SKA 3 x 81st & an AF ass 8 5 0 
HAB. 3 x 73rd ” ” 10 0 0 
OBBOLA 3 x % . 810 o 
Ge@WwW 2 x gist a “0 II 10 0 
ivi a ie ex th Ar n 10 0 0 
2 x 8 u/s Yellow ” 8 00 
BASSE ” on ” 8 5 0 
2 Xe Oa emis pA ” ye oe 
Bee 5o a ” ase Y 6 15 0 
2 KA ee i are + 7510 50 
24x 7» ” ane ” 810 oO 
F Rt 3 x11 1st White na ” 10 10 0 
% Pp % ed le eng a 7 8 00 
E Ft 3a Stes st A Ot 5G: 
JAS 3 XO 200) says =f ~ 7.15; 0m 
3 X gist Spruce sab “3 10 0 0 
3_X g and ~,, Af a 710 0 
Br XO/SLA I hs ar 3 6.15 0 
3 x111st Pine FEC ” 26 00 
3 Xire2nd.\, ae Ka 17 10 0 
Sex Ir Sra es: x I0 10 oO 
H@H = 14x 71st Yellow per Sq. 0.14 0 
DD, D-D pitt Xe7Bta® as i ” 013 6 
SBS ey AS Ge 5 +, O11 C 
SAB £.< 7end ws ae ” o Jos5 
S=TERIIA a x § 3rd, ‘3 0: 7 EO, 
er % x 6 mixed Yellow % o 8 o 
Oregon Pine ‘ ... per Std. £12 to £15 
| Pitch Pine ss : - £11 te £12 Ios, 
» fresh sawn per load 428. to 52s, 


~ per ft. sup. 34d. to 64d, 


Mahogany, Honduras (logs) 
iy gd. to 2s, 


(large & prime) 


” ” 


es Tabasco... & = 3d. to 54d. 
i a Panama... ae * 3d. to 5d 
5 African aa Bee - 24d. to 7d, 
iy ,» (large & prime) ,, 8d. to 2s, 
; “i Cuba ae ste 7 34d. to od, 
' Cedar, Cuba BY: ee =A ” 3d. to 5d, 
{4,2 Mexican 3d. to 34d, 


: Sequoia (clear) a per ft. cube 1s, 10d. to 2s. 3d. 
‘ Birch Planks ca ea - 1s. to 1s. 3d, 


METALS. 


, Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34s. 54d. to 34s. 74d. 


a ff Hematite ,, 41s. 4d, to 41s. 6d, 
» Scotch Bar “oe ase perton £5 5s 
. sie? Best ate =. eee » £5 128, 6d. 

Extra Best 6 7s. 6d. 


¢ ” one ’ 
; Yellow Metal Sheets... ‘£3 +. per ib. 44d. to 44d. 
: Copper—British, Best Selected per ton £42 5s. to £42 158. 
Fj Sheets, Strong ae : per ton £49 
: Australian Fine per ton £42 10s, to £43 
j Lead—Pig.... sem are » £9 16s. 3d. to £9 18s. gd. 
Lay Sheet, English ... » £10 12s. 6d. to £10 15s. 


. Tin—English Ingots .. perton £63 to £63 10s, — 


Australian ... per ton £61 2s. 6d. to £61 12s. 6d. 
Straits Se » £60 7s. 6d. to £60 17s, 6d. 
' Banca or is £60 10s, to £60 15s, 


, Zinc—Sheet per ton £18 5s. _ 


In the Russian Emperor’s castle of Zarskoje 
| Tselo the roof was originally so richly gilt that, 
-when it was repainted, the decorators offered 
‘twelve thousand pounds for the right to take 
‘away the gold before painting over it. 


TENDERS. 


' Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
'tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
‘the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
‘the work. 


Bow, E.—For the erection of a school in Bow Creek, Tower 
‘Hamlets, to accommodate 402 children, for the London 
. School Board :— A . 


Nightingale, B. E. ... £12,898 0 0.4. £135 0 0 
Gregar and Son 10,054 0 O 88 0 oO 
Wallis, G.E.andSons 9,868 o o 128 0 0 
Reed, A.,and Sons ... 9,836 0 0 87 0 oO 
Goodman, W... a0 (99703, (OMOs..unkO202,0 
i Pattinson, S. and W. 8,935 0 oO 130 0 O 
: Mowlem, J.,and Co... 8,923 0 0 70 0 O 
Cox, C., Ash-grove, 
Hackney (accepted) 8,590 0 O IIgs 0 O 
Charteris, D.* 8,139 0 0 102 14 0 


* Withdrawn 
A.—Amount included for building brickwork in cement . 
[ (a) Cost of school buildings and closets, £4,433 ; (0) tar-. 
‘ pavement, playgrounds, and drainage, £998 ; (¢) boundary-_ 
‘walls and gates, £1,684; (d) one room for teachers, £100 ; 
| (e) schoolkeeper’s house, £567; (4) extra depth of founda- 
‘ tions, £693; (g) building the whole of the brickwork in 
cement, £115 ; total, £8,590. Cost per head of (a) £11 0s. 6d.; 
total cost per head, £21 7s. 4d.] - 
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ASTRAGALS 
OPPER or ZINCH. 


C 


BRICES 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Auctitions for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A, W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Srinuaetee and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal abe: 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


M : L LOW F S & C a | ee oe eens St ian. 


CARTERS? 


The Builders’ Journal is published at 


3 a.m. on Tuesday mornings, and should 


be obtained from any Newsagent in the 
Kingdom the same day. 


BRraDrorD,—F or building house, . coach-house, stabling, 


&c., Idle-road, Bradford. “Mr. ae H. Dixon, architect, go, 


eap-lane, Bradford :— 


Accepted Tenders. 
North, W., Idle, mason. 
Kellet, We , Bradford, joiner, 
Watson, ie R. . Bradford, plumber. 
Taylor, As Eccleshill, plasterer, 
Thornton Bros., Otley, slater. 
Total of Tenders, LT TES: 


Devonport, — For alterations and additions to the 
Terminus Hotel, Devonport, for the Plymouth Breweries 
Company, Limited. Mr. Henry G. Luff, A.R.ILB.A, 64, 
Chapel-street, Devonport, architect :— 


Crews, T., Stonehouse 4716 10 oO 
Jenkin, T.,and Son . 631 8 o 
Littleton, We. te 510 0 O 
. Taylor, T., and Son, Stonehouse wah 505 0 Oo 
Greenslade, T., and ‘Son (accepted) 495 10 oO 


Rest of Devonport. 


EpInBurGH. — For extension of offices of the Local 
Government Board, Edinburgh, for the Commissioners of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings : -- - 


Wishart and Paphet 


oe 41,557 0.0 
Baxter, W. . nar ith °o-o 
Beattie, W. and Sons.. 1,542 14° 3 
Sander, J. ae 1,470 13 O 
Brownlee, R, 1,427. 0 0 
Kinnear, Moodie and Co. 1,400 0 0 
Drysdaleand Gilmour 1,388 4 6 
Lowrie, J. 1,385 0 0 
Anderson, G. and Son 1,379. 0.0 
Mitchell, 5 and Son. 1,358 0 0 
Bruce, R.andSon ... 1,300 0 0 
Macandrew, C. (accepted) . 1,288 0 oOo 

ENFIELD,—F or building aE wee upeton- road, Bush- 

hill Park, Enfield, for Mr. M. Buttfield. rid te Potter, 

architect, ‘Sevenoaks : — =e 
Cordell ... £1,196 0 o 
Patman .. 1,195 0 om 
Fairhead 1,181 0 0 
Brown ... Rs ue iis 1,178 0 0 
White ... ns oes aE 1,153. 0. 0 
Morrison. on sein Sadar 1,256 0 0 
Gogg 1,224. 0 0 
Hart, P. Jw est Green and Bush- “hill = 

_ Park (accepted) a fe f 1,120 0 oO 

} 

5 } 


| walls, w.c.'s. 
| School Board. Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.L., Colchester, Clacton- 


TSEVEAN EL: 


ASEMENTS ¢f| 


every.c cleserj| 


Harwicu, —For the erection of infant school, boundary 
, &c., at Lower Dovercourt, for the Harwich 


on-Sea, and Harwich, “architect. Quantities by , the 
architect :-— 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich £1,950 0 O 
Dobson, G. , Colchester 1,885 0 Oo 
Smith, Beaumont, and~ Dawson, 

Harwich oan 1,863 18 o 
West, E. , Chelmsford 1,700 0 O 
Beaumont, R., Lexden 1,695 0 O 
Moran and Son, Harwich 1,590 0 oO 
Saunders, E., Dovercourt (accepted) 1,4 fo) 


4 
Extra for glazed brick dado to lavatory and match-boarded 
dado to schools, £32 18s. 6d. 


Hutu.—For building shops, houses, &c., Holderness-road, 
Hull. Mr. Geo. S. Hird, architect. Quantities by architect :— 


Hewitt, Hull ... £1,246 14 8 
Hodgson, Hull I.0525 00 
Nicholson, Hull 1,053 17 8 
Goates, T, Hull 1,050 0 O 
Harper, Hull . 1,046 0 oO 
Darnley, A. J., and Son, Hull 1,034 II 0 
Sayner, Hull ... 1,025 12 0 
Scott, Hull ©... 996 14 6 
Hocking & Siggins, Hull 990 0 O 
Colley & Swilt, Hull... 982 15 0 
Woods, Hull ... 944 .0 O 
Singleton, Hull (accepted) . 903 4 6 


ILrorp.—For New Wesleyan’ Methodist church in the 
High-street, Ilford, Essex, for the building committee of the 
same, Mr. J. H. Carte, Upton-park, Essex, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Henry Theobald, F.S.L, 48, 
Finsbury-payement, E.C, :— 


Pappin, J... $3,954 0 0 
Watson, W. — ... 3 ae Ac 3,928 0-0 
Sharp, G., Stratford®... sage (ome) 
* Accepted, including certain additional wor at £ 4,030 


LryTonsTone.—For the erection of the Filebrook Livery 
Stables and Coach-houses, Groye Gr ey -lane, for Mr. James 
Powell. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, S.A., F.IInst., rooe 


’ 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C., ath — 


Coxhead, F. J... £1,285 0 oO 
Fuller and Son 1,187 0; 0 
Smith and Co... 1,167 0 0 
Good, FE. 1,086 0 90 
Barton, A. G., Walthamstow* 1,003 0 0 
* Accepted, 
(Architect’s covering estimate, £1,015), 
Lonpon. —For enlargement of the Clerkenwell Fire 
Brigade Station, for the County Council ;— 
Shillitoe, J., and Son.:. £8,163 0 0 
Thompson and Beveridge 285 OO 
Lough, F., and Co, 7,194 0 0 
Hollow ay Bros. ae 6,857 0 oO 
Munday, G,, and Son.. 6,696 0 oO 


Lonpon.—For external painting and repairs required to be 
done at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, Old 


Kent-road.. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect. Quantities pre- 

pared ay Mr. C. R. Griffiths, 31, Furnival-street, Holborn, 

E.C, 
Collings, W. H., and Co, £1,049 0 0 
Smith, W. oe 821 0 9a 
We alker, ft 694 0 0 
Dawes, Fy 595 0 0 
Pritchard and Renwick 579 0 oO 
Hollingsworth, H. H. 559 9.0 
Hayworth, S., and Son, Kingsland* 497 0 0 


* Accepted, : 
SS 
Reading Oases may be had on application to 
the Manager. Price,.2s. each, 
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Telegrams—“ ETRIDGE, Bethnal Green.” 


J. J. ETRIDGE, JUNR,, 


Slate Merchant, Slater and Tiler, 


ESTABLISHED 186 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, LONDON, E. 


FRQOOEING SLATES. 


In addition to the usual Wharf Stock of about 2000 tons, the undermentioned Cary oes are on 


the 


PENRHYN BANGOR. 
EX ‘ Moss Rose.” EX 


2,000 ist Blue 24x12 
5,000 do. 18x12 
2,000 do. 18 x10 
4,000 do. 16 x 12 
28,000 ist Red 18 x 12 
7,000 do. 16 x12 
30,000 istG & W. 24x12 
2,000 do. 22x12 
4,000 do. 20x12 
18,000 do. 20x10 
14,000 do. 18 x10 
2,000 do. 18x 9 
10,000 do. 16 x12 
7,000 do. 16 x10 
2,000 do. 16x 9 | 28,000 
3,000 do. 7,000 


way. 


2,000 
4,000 
18,000 
14,000 
2,000 
10,000 
7,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
2,000 
4,000 


PENRHYN BANGOR. 
Elizabeth Charlotte,” 
30,000 1stG &W. 24x12 


ist Blue 


ist Red 


Lowest possible Prices for Truck-loads delivered to any 


alongside in craft. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


22x12 
20 x 12 
20x10 
18 x10 
18x 9 
16 x 12 
16 x10 
16x 9 | 
16x 8 
24 x 12 
18 x12 
18 x10 
16 x12 
18 x12 
do. 16 x 12 


22,000 18x 10 
30,000 18x 9 
15,000 16x10 
5,000 16x 9 
20,000 16x 8 


tions 
do. 


do. 
do. 


PORT MADOG (Oakeley’s) 
Ex ‘Three Janes,” 
14,000 20x 10 Best Meds 


Station in England, or 


GERMAN BLUE. 
Ex ‘‘ Kastern Belle.” 


8,000 18x 9 Best Blue 
50,000 16x10 do. 
80,000 16x 8 do. 
10,000 20x10 Best Green 
5,000 18x10 do. 
13,000 16x 8 do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Westmoreland and other Descrip- 
of GREEN SLATES, also 
ROOFING TILES, supplied only, 


or fixed by Contract in any part 


Lonpon.— For alterations and additions to Nos, 187 and 
rot, and for re-building No. 189. Walworth-road} S.E., for 
Mr. Hyams. Messrs. Barnes, Williams, Ford and Griffin, 


architects :— 
Pritchard and Renwick £1,570 0 O 
Peacock Bros. ... 1,548 0 O 
Marsland 1,486 0 0 
Shepherd 1,482, 0 O 
Tarrant, F. 1,46¢ 0 0 
Jarvis and Sons 1,429 0 O 
White, A., and Co. 1,419 0 O 


PETERBOROUGH.—F or the erection of two dwelling-houses 
Bamber-street. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, architect, North-street 


Peterborough :— 
Bridgefoot a aD is £500 0 0 
Watson and Spriggs #... ose 5 498 0 0 
Jellings ... oa te = nt 479. 0 O 
Bailey... a: 3 ae he 470° 0 0 
Gray a1, 469 0 0 
Cracknell... oe a or 449 Io O 
DIDIEY Se a3 34. Ae as 442 0 0 
Wenlock ... 2a aie AR as 420 0 0 
Guttridge (accepted) ... ee oa 415° 0-0 
Pape... 495.0 0 


(All of Peterborough.) 

Romrorp,—For the pulling down and the-re-building of 
the Coach and Bell Inn, High-street, Romford, for Messrs. 
Goodchild Brothers, Mr. Arthur T, G. Woods, M.S.A,, 
Brentwood, architect :— 


Dowsing and Davis, Romford we 9 £2,155 00-0 
Rogers and Robson, Brentwood 2,105 0 0 
Hammond, J. S., and Sons, Rom- 

ford (accepted) ee ‘ 2,065 0 O 


(Architect's estimate, £2,210.) 
STRATFORD.—For erection of a block of school buildings 
to be known as Water Lane Schools, on a site at Stratford, 
for the West Ham School Board. Messrs. J. T. Newman 
and Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, E.C.: 


Potter, J., Horsham... S ; $22,765 0 0 
Stimpson and Co., Brompton-road 19,900 0 0 
Carter, H. J., Grays t 19,218 0 Oo 
Hill, C. G., Coventry <7 ids 18,880 0 oO 
Lorden and Son, Upper Tooting... 18,489 0.0 
Hearle and Farrow, London 18,125 0 O 
Reed and Son, Stratford 17,996 © 0 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich ... Sas 17,841 0 0 
Maddison, W. J., Canning Town... 17,534 0 ‘O 
Gregar and Son, Stratford * 17,320 0 0 
Kirk, Knight and Co., Sleaford 17,100 0 O 


(* Accepted.) 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, | 


For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


SHEFFIELD.—For additional court, magistrates’ room, 
waiting-rooms, offices and cells, between Waingate and 
Castle Green, Sheffield, for the Watch Committee. Messrs. 


Flockton and Gibbs, architects, 15, St. James’s-row, 
Sheffield :— 
Whole Tenders. 
Morton, J. 35 = a fan LLG, OI Oe) 
Lowe, T.,and Sons, Burton-on-Trent 16,800 0 Oo 
Longden, G., and Son 16,200 0 O 
Ives, F., Shipley 15,938 0 O 
Ash, Son and Biggin Fi: 15,780 © O 
Accepted Tenders. 
Fidler, J., Eckington, mason £8,895 0 0 


Lillever, J. H., joiner =p ; 
Corrie, J. B., and Sons, plumber ... 
Carter, Bros. and Co., Manchester, 


ironfounder ... ae se So 788 .0 -O 
Chadwick, C.,and Son, plasterer and 
slater... ns ae a 3 375 0 0 


COMPETITIONS. 
NEW SCHOOLS, WHITWELL, CHESTERFIELD. 
ESIGNS invited at once for complete Set of 


Schools (Boys’, Girls’, and Infants), with residences. 
Remuneration for successful competitor only. Applications 
for particulars to be sent in to the Secretary (GEORGE 
WALKER, Esq., Whitwell, Chesterfield), before April 8, 1895 


RCHITECTURAL COMPETITION. 


ABERGAVENNY INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

The Managers of the above School are desirous of 
receiving from Architects, DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, 
and ESTIMATES for the ERECTION, at a cost not 
exceeding £1,000 of DAY SCHOOL. BUILDINGS, at 
Abergavenny, for the accommodation of 60 girls, planned 
with a view to convenient extension, the estimated cost not 
to include architect’s fees or school furniture. 

A plan of the site may he obtained-on application to the 
Clerk on payment of One guinea, which sum will» be 
returned on receipt of Bona-fide Designs, 

The Managers do not bind themselves to carry out any 
plan submitted. 

It is, however, intended that the architect whose plans are 
accepted by the Board be appointed Architect, provided 
that the Tenders approximate the estimates, 

The Designs are to be sent to the Clerk under nom-de- 
plume, to be accompanied with the name and’ address of the 
competitor in sealed envelope, not later than THURSDAY, 
the 11th day of APRIL, 1895. 

FRED, BAKER GABB. 

Abergavenny, Clerk, 
March, 1895. 


TWICKENHAM.—For repairs and decorations to Poulett 
Lodge, Cross Depe, Twickenham, for Mr. P. B. Burgoyne. 
Mr. Walter J. Ebbetts, F.R.I.B.A., Savoy-house, 115, Strand, 
W.C., archirect :— 


Foord and Sons, Brentford (accepted) £873 15 0 
For internal sanitary works :— Z 
Foord and Sons, Brentford (accepted) 125 12 0 


For external sanitary works :— 


Foord and Sons, Brentford (accepted) I9l 0 0 


ALEXR, GILCHRIST, 


Brassfounnder, 


97, EGLINTON=-ST REET: 
GLASGOW, 


Makes a Specialty of all kinds 
of Granolithic or Concrete 


BRASS PAVEMENT 
ROLLERS 
and NAME-PLATES. 


Special Machinery 
for their Manufac- 
ture. 


45 oe Ay a8 ag a Ah 


AKnAAHA 


BDEBRRRORRRARe 


Stable Rollers and 
Grooves. 


Hand Stamps, Border 


TeethiCut out{of Solid. Rollers & Crimpers. 


PAVEMENT NAME PLATES, any Name & Size, 


Suitable for Builders, Contractors, Plasterers, 
and Concrete Workers. 


| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST, 


to- 
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x 
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Ashes—and 
Sackcloth. 


the drowning man. 


- become a muddling business, and 
_, any Water Company or Corporation 
“going under” is a happy sight 
_ just now. Asmall property owner, 
named Thompson, sued the Water 
_ Department for £2 Is., cost of re- 
_ newing certain lead pipes laid by 
_ them to his order for the water 
supply of certain premises belong- 
ing to him in Small Heath. The 
pipes should have lasted (according 
_ to the rules laid down by Tradition) 
_ forty or fifty years, but, as a matter 
of fact, they “expired” 
eighteen months old. There was 
-aleakage so long ago as last June. 
_ Evidently the pipes were antici- 
_ pating our recent severe winter. 
_ When the pipes were exposed, 
_ Thompson found that in order to 
comply with the requirements of 
_ the Department it would be neces- 
sary to relay the whole of them 
_ from the main tothe stop-tap. The 
_ pipe had simply been put down in 
a road composed of ashes, and had 
corroded. A wise Water Company 
would have given the pipe a 
“coating” of some kind. And so 

this “case” in the County Court : 
Was plaintiff responsible for re- 
_ newal or defendants liable for work 
improperly done? Of course the 
_ defence was that the pipes had been 
well and properly laid, and that 
_ the premature corrosion of the lead 
_ was due to the action of chemical 
constituents in the ashes which 
the Corporation officials could not 
_know of. Corporations, in these 
_ matters, remind us of the lily white 
hen that never “laid astray.” For 


without protection. 


IF it be true that the straw 
shows how the wind blows, 
then the Birmingham Corpora- 
_ tion Water Department is in the position of 
We have mixed two old 
metaphors intentionally, because water has 


the plaintiff, witnesses testified that lead 
pipes ought not to be laid in chemical ashes 
The Corporation called 
_ witnesses to prove that every precaution had 
been taken, that the road was not of their 
making, that they had no reason to suppose 
there was anything deleterious in the ashes. 
The Corporation officials admitted that pipes 
such as the plaintiff had ordered ought to last 
fifty years, There was no reason why they 
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ENTRANCE TO HUMEWOOD, CO. WICKLOW: BY 


should have deteriorated so rapidly, unless 
there were some noxious constituents in the 
ashes in which they were embedded. Judge 
Chalmers was not to be taken with chaff—or 
ashes. He remarked that the question was 
one of fact. Had the pipe been properly 
laid or not? There was a conflict of evidence 


on the part of the experts as to the effect of 
ordinary ashes, but it was admitted that 
chemical ashes were injurious, and the ashes 


ashes, as the Water Department might and 
ought to have ascertained at the time. Under 
the circumstance he thought the Corporation 
were liable for the damage to the pipes, and 
_a verdict must be given for the necessary 
repairs, which were estimated at 38s., and 
costs. We would suggest sackcloth and 
ashes as appropriate to the Birmingham 
Water Department just now. 


MR. JAMES BROOKS. 


| visitors. 
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Our old friend Jerry still bears 
us company. At an inquest, in 
Wolverhampton, on the body of a 
boy who was killed last week by a chimney 
crashing through the roof of the house in 
which he resided, the borough surveyor 
mentioned that the gale on the previous 
Sunday had caused damage to the extent of 
£15,000 in the town. The jury, in returning 


John 
Jerry ! 


| a verdict, recommended the Corporation to 


prevent the erection and occupation 
of jerry-built houses. This recom- 
mendation by the twelve enlighten- 
ed jurymen of Wolverhampton 
is a nasty joke for the Corporation, 
but imagine for a moment the need 
for such a thing! Perhaps the 
coroner forwarded the jury’s sug ges- 
tion in due course to the corporate 
body, and, perhaps the corporate 
body, steeped to the lips as it may 
be with jerry interests, turned up 
its nose at the jury, and pitched 
the recommendation into the fire. 
These silly verdicts of half-hearted 
jurymen are quite useless, and all 
the Building Acts and bye-laws in 
the land are powerless to stop im- 
perfect work. It is quite easy to 
exterminate the genus Jerry ; not 
by rules and exactions, not by bye- 
laws and borough surveyors, not 
by penalties and sanitary inspectors. 
Jerry-building can be stopped—not 
altogether, nor suddenly—by 
altering the tenure of land, and 
then Master John will no longer 
be able to commence a_ building 
estate on acapital of eighteenpence 
and a sparkling record of judgment 
summonses. It is idle to think that 
jerry-building is less practised in 
the country than it was five-and- 
twenty years ago. It is asrampant, 
as evident, as barefaced. Hewes 
smuggled in under “art” decora- 
tions, which to a sensitive soul 
makes the horror ten times worse. 
One thing, however, is refreshing 
to announce, that Master John 
Jerry has almost entirely shifted 
his abode from London. District 


in this case were ungestionably chemical | surveyors are more conscientious than their 


| brethren of the country. 


They are alto- 
gether a more able class of men, and there 


| is no opportunity for them to get on a foot- 


ing of acquaintance with their building 
But, in the country, matters are 
distinctly different, and Master Jerry is 


_ generally master of the Local Board Surveyor 


and half-a-dozen of the councillors, and a box 


of indifferent cigars will buy up all the 
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requirements of the Urban Sanitary authori- 
ties, much as a butcher buys up copies of 
The Times to wrap up his New Zealand 
mutton. But—and let us have a but in the 
case—the Leasehold Enfranchisement Asso- 
ciation, who. can count upon our strongest 
support, without, however, an atom of 
political feeling, will one day win, and then 
good-bye to our old friend. We fancy he is 
grey haired already. 


Every now and then there 
springs up a New Cult, and it 
is the habit of a Cult to 
demand a roof for its head. Nothing can be 
done, now-a-days, without a “Hall.” This 
is good for the architect and builder, who, 
a little while ago, had begun to fear that all 
the big buildings had been built. But every 
town is to have its Toynbee Hall, and there 
’ will now be scope, as may be imagined, for 
some architecture and much ornamentation. 
The London Toynbee Hall workers are de- 
termined upon spreading their gospel through- 
out the country, and at present they are pro- 
pagating their principles in Manchester and 
Liverpool, with much success. Canon 
Barnett, who is a Warden of Toynbeeism, 
and Sir John Gorst, who plays the réle—and 
plays it very well—of Our Mutual Friend, 
have stormed Manchester and found that city 
willing. Owens. College is eager, and 
Ancoats is the suggested “area”’ for settle- 
ment. Active Toynbee workers hold—and 
rightly hold, we think—that the day of 
dilletante interest from the superior suburbs 
has gone by. People must go to the poor if 
the poor have to be brought to the surface. 
And anyone at all conversant with Ancoats, 
Manchester, will know what this means. It 
means sacrifice, surrender, and self-denial. 
A Manchester contemporary asserts that to 
live in Ancoats is by several degrees less 
wholesome than to live in Whitechapel. We 
are not prepared to dispute that, though 
we have our doubts, but comparisons in 
“Whitechapels” are odorous as well as 
odious. The germ of the Toynbee idea is 
good; is honest ; is an aspect of what may 
be termed—for want of a better definition 
—Christian Socialism. That dense popula- 
tions should live together like swine, breath- 
ing the abominable air of courts and alleys, 
living amid surroundings that even con- 
taminate children, growing up and growing 
old under conditions that diminish the vitality 
of the race, is the black blot upon our 
vaunted civilization. Inno savagery in the 
World is such uncleanness. The object of 
these Toynbee Halls is to arouse a healthy— 
as distinguished from a merely political— 
discontent. We believe in the healthy dis- 
content. It isthe secret of advancement in 
Progress, in Commerce, in Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts. What would our Archi- 
tecture be to-day if it had not been for the 
healthy discontent of a few? University 
men and women settling down in Ancoats— 
or elsewhere—will introduce a little of the 
sweetness and light of life, will voice the Vox 
Populi better than either fanatics or faddists. 
Only they must be vigorous-brained, clear- 
seeing and large-hearted men and women. 
Sir John Gorst’s description of the ideal 
Toynbee Hall as the meeting place of “learn- 
ing and labour ” is sound. Not to the political 
panaceas of the day, nor to the catch-penny 
schemes of picturesque propagandists, should 
Labour look for help while Learning stands 
despised. Labour still needs educating, 
needs learning, and we are not afraid, like 
some of our daily contemporaries, to say this. 
All thinking men—be they workers or 
employers—came to this conclusion long ago. 


Labour and 
Learning. 


A BIG issue seemed to be 
ere Tae neamedsieed by a pathetic little 

Na incident last week. Big issues 
have a habit of springing from small begin- 


nings, but the larger ethics we can well leave 
alone for the moment. A poorly-clad work- 
ing woman picked up a small leather bag 
from the pavement in Long lane, Smithfield. 
She opened it and saw that it contained 
papers and gold—fs5o0o in all. She did not 
get excited, nor did she spend any of the 
money. She simply told “some people” 
about it, and said she would take it to the 
police station. Presently the owner of the 
bag and its contents hurried up, alarmed at 
his loss ; he described the cheques satisfac- 
torily ; he got his bag and his money. This 
man had a small “ bump” of gratitude, and 
no soul. .He could lose £500 without falling 
ill, but to part with five-shillings would have 
killed him. He rewarded the working woman 
with one penny ! It was a gross piece of ex- 
travagance, but was not Honesty Rewarded ? 
Fortunately the old school copy books say : 
fTonesty is its own reward. 


‘“TRON AND BRASS.’’ 
By Mr. J. W. SINGER. 


[Concluding Extracts from a Paper read before the 
Architectural Association. } 


RASS is very tenacious, but it has this 
defect, that if the tension is con- 
tinued, a singular molecule change 

takes place, rendering it rotten and most 
unfitted to support any heavy weight. This 
fact was evidently known to the brass 
workers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century, for it will be noticed that they 
never used brass to suspend the large brass 
chandeliers made about that date, and so 
often seen in our churches, but invariably 
used iron rods. It has been said by an 
authority that every brass pendant hung by 
means of brass supports will drop within 
fifty years. This may be an exaggeration, 
but brass is not a suitable material for the 
support of any heavy object. Brass is the 
metal in which a very large proportion of 
what is known as objects of applied art are 
now produced, bronze being retained for fine 
art. And to bring it into suitable shapes, 
brass is cast, drawn into round wire, flat 
strips, hollow tubes, and rolled into sheets, 
and in these various forms easily lends itselfto 
the manipulation of the workman. Now, 
just to refer to the long series of operations 
through which this metal passes in its many 
different modes of treatment. Thus in a 
molten state it is cast into suitable forms 
moulded in sand. The model from which 
the mould is made may be either carved in 
wood or modelled inclay. The castings, 
according to their shape and the object for 
which they are required, are either turned 
in a lathe, or are chased. Brass is also 
beaten into forms or embossed, bent into 
scrolls of various kinds, when in the 
shape of strip brass, and also there is 
the large sub-division of engraved work. 
Mention should also be made of the process 
known as spinning. The form of the object 
that is to be spun is first made in either hard 
wood, or if a great number of the article is 
required, it is made in metal. This form, 
which is termed a chuck, is put in a lathe, 
and against it is fixed a brass disc. The 
lathe is then put into rapid motion, and 
various steel tools of different shapes pressed 
with considerable force against the disc, be- 
ginning in the centre, and gradually working 
outwards as the metal yields to the pressure, 
and takes the form of the model. It isa very 
interesting process, and astonishing how 
quickly a good workman can spin a number 
of forms, which, if they had to be hammered 
up, would entail much time and labour, Brass 
is also used for repoussé work, and this pro- 
cess, is, perhaps, the one that requires the 
most highly skilled and artistic treatment of 
any through which the metal passes. It is 
not quite such a suitable metal for this pur- 


~ the former the best metal. 


pose as copper, as it is not so soft, and can-— 


not be stretched so easily without cracking, 
but this method of execution has been, and is 
still, very generally employed for converting 
this metal into ornamental forms—the pro- 
cessional crosses on the table being interesting 
examples of the application of repoussé work. 
After brass has been treated in one or other 
of these processes, it is either polished or 
dipped in an acid solution and burnished, to 
give the metal its bright yellow colour, with 
which we are so well accustomed. As brass 
cannot be welded like iron, another mode of 
attaching the various parts of a piece of work 
has to be adopted, and, as may be imagined 
from the general use of this metal for the 
manufacture of ornamental forms, this pro- 
cess, which is known as soldering, is not a 
dificult one. The two surfaces are united 
by the application of sufficient heat to melt a 
more fusible and baser metal which is intro- 
duced between them, and which combines 
with both, and firmly unites the two parts. 
It will thus be seen that many industries 
throughout the country are the result of the 
many processes through which this metal 
passes, before it comes before us in the form 
of, say, a lectern, or an altar-cross for our 
church, a gas-bracket, or an electrolier to 
light our room, a door handle, or a fender ; 
and, perhaps, no metal has a more universal 
application, as it is used for almost every 
form of ornament needed in metal for either 
ecclesiastical or domestic purposes. It is a 
question if it would not be desirable to make 
a larger use of bronze in preference to brass. 
I confess that for many purposes I consider 
Thus, for work 
in churches, I think bronze the better material 
of the two. It is more durable, of a richer 
shade, and it retains its colour much better, 
as brass so easily tarnishes, on account of the 
zinc in its composition, and the difference 
between the cost of the two metals is really 
little ; in fact, our firm is always willing to 
supply bronze at nearly the same price as 
may bequoted for brass. Ibelievein the future 
bronze will be much more generally used 
than it has been in the past. The application 
of brass to architecture is not quite so direct 
as in the case of iron; as brass, being cleaner 
to handle, and no doubt also because of its 
colour, and the facility of its manufacture, is 
more often used for movable pieces of 
furniture, such as lecterns, candlesticks, 
crosses, vases, and numerous articles in daily 
use. It is now recognised, however, that 
even a piece of furniture has its influence 
upon a building, and deserves and repays the 
architect’s attention. It is admitted at the 
present day, however it may have been a 
few years ago, that it is hardly expedient to 
turn the architect out of the house as soon 
as the four wallsare built. England is, perhaps, 
not so rich as some countries in examples 
of old brass work, but there is a certain 
dignity of style about such as we have—for 
instance, the old brasses and_lecterns, 
which have been revived with some success. 


ImporTANT deposits of amianthus have been 
discovered in the Grand Canon of Colorado, 
about 75 miles north of Flagstaff. Amianthus 
is a finer sort of asbestos. It splits into long, 
flexible whitish-grey filaments, hence it is 
sometimes called earth-flax. It can be woven 
into cloth or paper together with flax, which 
may afterwards be removed by heat. Amian- 
thus is incombustible; it is used for lamp 
wicks and filling gas grates, where its fibres 
glow with the soft radiance of a clear coal fire 
without being consumed. The prevalent em- 
ployment of gas stoves will create a greater 
demand for it in commerce. 


THE new infants’ Sunday School buildings 
attached to Burlington Chapel, Ipswich, which 
have cost £1,400, were opened last week. 
Messrs. Eade & Johns, of Ipswich, were the 
architects, and Mr. Edgar Catchpole, of the 
same town, was the contractor. 
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‘SON FIRE!” 
A CuHat witH Mr, Epwin O. SAcHs. 


HE recent controversy on concrete and 
its resistance—or otherwise—to fire, 
suggested that Mr. Sachs, who has 

been a practical fireman on the Continent, 
would be a likely man for ideas. When we 
had talked for half-an-hour there seemed to 
be more ideas than we knew what to do with, 
but this was, of course, Mr. Sachs’ fault. He 
was just back from the Continent, and the 


Continent is to the architect what fresh air 
is to the ordinary individual. So that I 
digged in fertile soil. 

A lofty office—architects dwell so near the 
gods !—in Waterloo Place revealed Edwin 
Sachs—who is still a young man with a fear 
of worse—behind a green baize door. He 
was prepared, by document, and pamphlet 
and paper, to prove that he knew something 
about fire, but I waived these for the moment 
and attacked him in his early years. He 
has a boyish look still, although he asserts 
that three thousand and odd fires have 
shortened his life—burning the candle at 
both ends. 

“Oh, 1] am an Englishman” (and I think 
his portrait proves it), “and was born in 
London; educated (after a respectable lapse 
of years) at University College. Then I 
went to Germany, where I studied archi- 
tecture and had a practical training, being a 
Government pupil engaged upon the edifice 
designed for the Imperial Law Courts. I 
gained further experience in the Berlin Royal 
Technical Schools. Then I was with Messrs. 
Ende and Boeckmann, of Berlin, who were 
the architects for the Japanese Imperial Par- 
liament Houses in Tokio. Oh? Yes, I came 
into close contact with the Japs and found 
them remarkably clever fellows ; quick to 
learn and persistently persevering. An odd 
thing about the Jap is his adaptability. In 
Germany, he is a German; in England, an 
Englishman.” 

“Tell me the best continental country for 
the architectural student ?”’ 

«Well, L should say in the following order, 
and I know well the whole of Central and 
Northern Europe :—South Germany, North 
France, Cairo, and Russia. I have not 
been to Spain. In South Germany the 
student will pick up hints for Renaissance ; in 
North France, here and there little Gothic 
suggestions that may happen to be practical 
and inexpensive; while in Egypt and Russia 
he will gain an idea of colour. No one can 
comprehend the effect of colour in archi- 
tecture, unless he has been to Egypt or the 
East.” 

“ Of yourself as fireman?” 

“T became a ‘ranker’ under the German 
Home Office, in the Roval Police Fire 


Brigade, Berlin, ultimately obtaining an 
Ensign’s commission and serving one year. 
For six weeks at a time I never had my 
boots off. It was terribly hard work, but the 
practical experience was invaluable; I 
attended three thousand fires. The Berlin 
fire system is one based upon absolute theory. 
It is all theory, and I think theory can go too 
far. 1 divide fire Protection under three 
heads: Fire Prevention, Fire Combating and 
Fire Research. In matters of research, the 
Germans are first-rate, but in combating their 
firemen lack ready resource. It is not 
always possible to work onascientific basis, and 
then is the time for a little happy-go-lucky 
rule of thumb. After I had ended my con- 
nection with the Berlin brigade, I went to 
Vienna and became a supernumerary officer in 
the fire brigade of that city. The Viennese 
system seems to me the nearest perfection. 
It is a good half-way house between absolute 
theory and happy-go-lucky practice.” 

“ Take London. ; 
little theory and much ‘ practice.’. Even the 
New Building Act does not mark any great 
advancement ; there is not enough division 
of risks—partitioning—and huge blocks are 
intermingled. Little is attempted in the 
way of fire prevention. In ‘combating’ there 
is a serious deficiency in fire alarms, nor can 
sufficient men be concentrated in a short 
space of time upon any given spot. For 
instance, the ‘first batch’ on the spot, in 
Berlin, numbers 28 men; in London, only 
fourmen. Morestations! Moremen! is my 
cry. Why, that great authority, Sir E. M. 
Shaw complained so long ago as 1872 of an 
insufficiency of men, and we have to-day one 
hundred /ess than he suggested as necessary. 
Berlin—and remember how much smaller the 
City—has 800. No, I do not believe in kid- 


glove volunteers, but I think that a trained | 


Reserve Force would be valuable, insomuch 
that it would be thereto fall back upon. These 


In London there is very 


galleries, wide passages, straight stairs and 
unimpeded exits are sure guarantees for 
safety, of whatever material composed. Pro- 
tection of property is another matter. Per- 
haps a theatre manager might not thank you 
for saving his theatre! And then this question 
of concrete. Concrete, grown hot, becomes 
brittle and breaks, while wrought iron 
columns collapse. Look at this photograph 
showing theeffect of arecent fire at Hamburg. 
You will see that one section of the wrought 
iron stanchion has simply crumpled up, letting 
the floor of the gallery down. A cast iron 
column would not have done that. Wrought 
iron, so far from being a source of strength 
in case of fire, is in reality a source of weak- 
ness. It helps to drag the concrete down.” 

“And why are our theatres so small, com- 
pared to those upon the Continent ?” 

“A simple answer. The theatre abroad is 
the assembly hall, the reception room, and 
the playhouse in one. There, men go to 
meet each other, take their friends, frater- 
nise, pass round the gossip of the town. 
In England, the theatre is an accessory— 
abroad, a necessity. I would not go to the 
length of advocating state-provided theatres 
in England, but I think municipal subscrip- 
tion theatres would be appreciated, with stock 
companies and regular organisation. The 
difficulty would be to get public spirited men 
to endow them.” 

And then we fell upon controversy, for I 
had my doubts of the monied men “ founding ” 
theatres—save as a commercial investment. 
And from this we drifted to discuss other 
matters, Mr. Sachs bringing forth a batch of 
drawings intended for the handsome volumes 
heis preparing, in conjunction with Mr. Ernest 
Woodrow, A.R.1.B.A., dealing with “ Modern 
Opera Houses and Theatres.” Mr. Sachs is 
one of the Foreign Secretaries of the National 
Fire Brigades Union, and has just been ap- 
pointed statistical officer on theatre fires 


COLLAPSE OF A WROUGHT IRON STANCHION, 


Reserves should, of course, live near the 
stations of call.” 

“ But the men ?” 

“Oh, Englishmen! and English fire appli- 
ances too. Our engines are absolutely the 
best in the World. Then, with regard to fires 
in theatres : do you know it is quite possible 
to have a perfectly ‘safe’ theatre, so far as 
immunity from loss of life is concerned, with 
wood galleries and floors; wide, straight 


to the German authorities. It may interest 
the Insurance Companies to know that par- 
ticulars of 11,000 fires have already been 
collected, and herein should be much wisdom, 
Fire is a subject that Mr. Sachs has also 
handled in certain flame-coloured pamphlets. 
Mr. Sachs, in spite of his experience, is 
quite willing to build theatres for those that 
want them. This may read like something 
of a riddle, but it is only a business paradox. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TALBOT House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
and April, 1895. 


“<7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


In any respectable dictionary, but more 
especially in Webster’s, a conservatory is 
defined as a “‘green-house for exotics often 
attached to a dwelling-house as an ornament.” 
From their contention in the City of London 
Court, the East London Water Company 
appear to consider this definition lacking in 
elasticity. As a matter of principle only—for 
in the particular case they had, “out of 
grace,” ceased to levy the assessment—the 
company were ready to argue that a small 
glazed lobby leading to the smoking room of 
a suburban villa and decorated with a few 
despondent plants in pots, was liable to an 
extra water rate of 5s. as a “ conservatory.” 
It was true the lobby was entirely innocent 
of a water supply. But when a London 
water company has a principle to maintain, 
and begins to draw on its reserves of statu- 
tory authority, the hapless ratepayer might 
as well climb down or sit as desolate as a 
greenhouse geranium. Presently the com- 
panies will charge—like the barbers—for a 
shampoo. 


ALREADY the National Gallery of British 
Art, which is in course of construction upon 
the site of the old Millbank Penitentiary, 
promises to be one of the finest buildings 
‘upon the banks of the Thames. Impeded by 
the recent frost, the workmen had to abandon 
their tasks for an appreciable period, but, in 
spite of this, it is confidently believed that 
_ the undertaking will be carried out within 
the contract period; and in a few months 
there will be completed one of the largest 
and best-appointed buildings in the kingdom 
devoted entirely to British art. Something 
like a burden will be lifted from the shoulders 
of the trustees of the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, which has now for several 
years been so overcrowded with pictures as 
to render it impossible to expose them all 
to public view, even with the use of the 
much-abused screens. The architecture of 
the new structure is massive, but without 
‘that dull and unimposing solidity which 
_ characterises the older institution ; and, in 
addition to the fact that the new gallery 
overlooks the river, there are to be no 
- buildings attached directly to it on either 
side, so that an uninterrupted view of the 
architectural decorations can be obtained on 
three sides of the site. The chief piece of 
decorative work within the gallery will be 
in the large octagonal entrance hall, from 
which the picture-rooms will be approached. 


TECHNICAL education and instruction are 
making headway. Darlington finds its old 
school not big enough, and it proposes to 
borrow £8,000 for the purpose of a new 
technical instruction building. The total 
cost will be from £15,000 to £16,000, but 


there will be a contribution from the Durham 
County Council of £2,250, and from the 
South Kensington grant £1,000, while sub- 
scriptions are promised of £1,095. There is 
in addition a surplus from a penny rate for 
technical instruction which has been levied 
for three years. 

THE report upon the series of explosions 
which occurred on Southwark Bridge, on 
February Ist, has been issued by Major 
Cardew, electrical inspector to the Board of 
Trade. In these outbreaks it appears to be 
uncertain whether the gas was fired by 
electricity or by the introduction of a match 
which might have been thrown down by a 
passer-by, and Major Cardew reports that 
the most striking features of the accident 
are: (1) The distance to which it appears 
that a series of explosions may travel along 
the electric mains, which form a gigantic 
network under the whole of the streets of 
the City ; and (2) the proof afforded of the 
insufficiency of any ordinary system of venti- 
lation of the pipes and electric street-boxes, 
if gas can find an easy access to them. The 
inspector urges the Board of Trade to call 
upon the City of London Electric Lighting 
Company to take the necessary precautions 
required by the Board. 


ALREADY Paris is busying herself with the 
forthcoming Universal Exhibition. M. 
Alexandre Dumas //s, M. Sardou, and M. 
Jules Claretie, manager of the: Comédie 
Francaise, have met to discuss theatrical 
plans. It is proposed to construct a play- 
house as near the Champs Elysées as possible, 
for representations to be given by French or 
foreign companies. Side theatres will also 
probably be erected at different points of the 
Exhibition, chiefly for historic revivals or re- 
productions, but no definite resolutions were 
arrived at, only preliminary arrangements 
being sketched out by the directors, who will 
hereafter come to a decision on the subjects 
discussed. The organisers of the Exhibition 
also intend to concert measures for the main- 
tenance of the status guo as regards the 
Palais de I’Industrie during the progress of 
the works. The artists and sculptors were 
afraid that they were about to be ousted 
from that construction, but it is possible 
that the annual Salon of the Champs Elysées, 
as well as the minor and incidental exhibi- 
tions of the year, will continue to be held 
as usual in the Palais de l’Industrie. 


Canon AINGER will shortly make his 
advent to the Master’s House in the Temple, 
the preparation of which has been in 
progress for four months and is still going 
on, the expense being borne by the Middle 
Temple. 
system of drainage, and the fine old house 
has been taken in hand from top to bottom. 
Canon Ainger, whom all lovers of Charles 
Lamb have cause to admire, will find it no 
easy task to succeed so eminent a Master of 
the Temple as Dr. Vaughan, but he is very 
popular with the bar, 


ARCHITECTURALLY the houses in Armenia 
are extremely simple; four stone walls are 
built above the surface of the ground and are 
covered over with a flat roof of earth, which 
is rolled until it becomes rain-proof. On this 
roof they hang their clothes to dry, walk about 
in fine weather when the streets are changed 
into morasses, turn out their children to 
play, and spread their shakedowns for the 
entire family in hot weather. The floors of 
the rooms are likewise of hardened earth, on 
which all the inmates of the house enjoy 
sleep. The more affluent peasants have a 
plain wooden divan, on which, when it is 
covered with rugs and carpets, they pass 
their long winter nights. In Dalori, or 
Dalvori, which played a very important yet 


The improvements include a new | 


absolutely passive réle in the recent butchery, 
in Psank, Berm, and some other places, the 
houses differ from those of the rest of 
Sassoon, and are in all respects identical 
with the dwellings of the Kurds. Thus they 
have two stories instead of one, the upper 
half being termed Aeshk (a Turkish word). 
The Xeshk has very large windows in each of 
the four walls; but, for pressing purposes of 
defence, under each window lies a pile of big 
cut stones, specially prepared for blocking up 
the aperture so completely that only two or 
three narrow openings are left through which 
the flint-lock may empty its contents with 
effect. 


THE spring exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool, has novelty. Aconsider- 
able amount of space is devoted to works in 
black and white and architectural designs, 
and various branches of decorative art are 
illustrated more or less adequately. Nearly 
four hundred water-colour drawings occupy 
two of the rooms; and among the remain- 
ing exhibits are some oil paintings and 
photographs. Nearly all the leading  illus- 
trators are represented in the black and 


white room, among the contributors being ~ 


Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Phil May, Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen, Mr. Raven Hill, Mr. Pennell,and Mr. 
R. Anning Bell. 


THE description of the discoveries made at 
Pompeii during the recent excavations, has 
been published. It shows that enormous 
buildings have been unearthed, of great 
beauty and solidity in architecture, with 
perfect drainage, and with the fullest pro- 
visions for health and comfort. The buildings 
contain thirty or forty immensely spacious 
apartments on the first floor, and as many on 
the second. The rooms looked out on a 
rotunda nearly forty feet long. Courts, 
surrounded by columns, surrounded the bed- 
rooms, which opened upon large ornamental 
gardens with fountains. Suites of rooms 
were built upon the flat plan of modern 
times, while the ventilating machinery was 
inevery way perfect. Oneof the most interest- 
ing discoveries made was that of a bathroom, 
which was unearthed on a property belong- 
ing to Signor de Proseo. This bathroom 
was furnished with large sculptured marble 
basins, heating apparatus, lead plumbing 
work, with bronze faucets, and tiled floors 
and walls. It was arranged with the usual 
hot, tepid and cold sections. It has been so 
well preserved because the roof did not cave 
in during the great eruption of Vesuvius 
which buried the city of Pompeii in the 
year 79. Most of the houses were entirely 
destroyed at that time, only a few vaulted 
structures resisting the immense pressure of 
the lava and ashes. 


ArT the recent Sheffield Art Crafts Exhibi- 
tion, a piece of repoussé work, in the form of 
a shield adapted for billiard tournaments, 
caused much admiration. It consisted of a 
polished oak back, with sterling silver and 
electro gilded and oxidized mountings. The 
centre of the shield was an oxidized plaque, 
showing billiard players at play, with the 
accustomed raised seats containing a few 
spectators, interested more or less in the 
match. A plaque in the centre was set in a 
gilded mount, composed of oak leaves in 
the form of a wreath, and in bold relief at the 
top of the shield was a coloured ribbon and 
band to bear the name of the club. Round 
the sides of the shield were eleven sterling 
silver medallions to carry the names of the 
winners in the different tournaments. The 
work was designed by Mr. T. Swaffield Brown, 
of Messrs. William Hutton & Sons. 


TuE last lecture of the series on Cathedrals 
was given at Toynbee Hall by the Rev. 
Vicars Boyle. No English cathedral, he 
said, approached Lichfield in the rich magni- 
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ficence of its West Front, which we owed 
to Bishop Roger Longepée, a foreigner who 
could not speak English, and who was an 
absentee for many years. The lovely door- 
ways and the grouping of the three graceful 
spires gave to Lichfield a distinctive beauty. 
Its library contained unique treasures, among 
them the gospels of St. Chad. 


Tue National Portrait Gallery, which has 
been built from designs by the late Mr, Ewan 
Christian at the back of the National Gallery, 
is now completed and furnished, but will not, 
it is stated, be handed over to the Govern- 
ment until the end of next month, as a large 
hoist lift isin process of erection. The build- 
ing is an adaptation of the Florentine style 
of the sixteenth century. Mr. Alexander, 
the original donor, has contributed £80,000 
towards the total cost of £96,000, and the 
Government the remainder. After the pic- 
tures have been moved in, there will be a 
public opening ceremony. 


A PASSAGE in the speech by 
Sir Edward Clarke, Ex-solicitor 
General, on the ‘‘ Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill,” is worth reading. 
“Take the cathedral of Llandaff,” 
he said. “Forty years ago that 
cathedral was practically a ruin. 
The nave was grass-grown, the 
ivy climbed, and birds built their 
nests in its roofless and window- 
less walls, and at the end of it 
there was a small choir, shut in 
by an imitation Italian facade. 
There was a scanty congregation, 
a poor and meagre service, and a 
choir in which no anthem had been 
sung for 200 years. What is the 
state of things now? During 
those forty years that church has 
gained beauty and strength, and it 
is now one of the finest of Christian 
temples in Wales. There is a 
spacious nave, the church furniture 
is of the best, but the best furni- 
ture there is in the men who are 
ministering the work of the Church 
and the great congregations that 
come in to join in the service of 
prayer and praise. That is a 
Church that is to be taken away, 
as if it was not a national monu- 
ment, and the Church in Wales is 
to be told that it has no Cathedral 
of its own, but is, by permission 
of three Welsh . Commissioners, 
merely to be allowed to celebrate 
service there.” 


Tue Exhibition of the Royal 
Society of British Artists is less 
interesting than even a moderate 
enthusiasm would have led us to 
expect. Several of the most able 
members of the Society con- 
tribute nothing. Others are fairly well 
represented, and there are a few good 
works by artists who have not yet ac- 
quired any wide reputation. Mr. Bertram 
Priestman has a large picture of dismantled 
ships under a stormy sunset sky: “Con- 
demned”; and M. Julius Olsson shows an 
advance on his previous work, in a delicately- 
toned and exquisite sea coast view, “The 
Waning Moon.” Turning to more architec- 
tural subjects, an interior of ‘Chartres 
Cathedral,” by the President, Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss, has all the distinguishing qualities of 
his work; but the smaller view, “In the 
Church of St. Lorenz, Nuremberg,” while 
quite as accurate in design, is broader in 
style, and more impressive. The Exhibition 
is, on the whole, disappointing, 


Ir is to be feared that the injuries done to 
the noblest ruin in the World by the recent 


earthquakes in Greece are more serious than 
was at first supposed. The Parthenon, it is 
stated, is in great danger, and it may have to 
be handed over to the tender mercies of the 
“restorer.” No monument of antiquity is 
at once so beautiful and so dignified as the 
great temple on the Acropolis of Athens, 
which, in spite of the storms of centuries and 
the more cruel devastations of successive 
wars, still gives a more adequate idea of the 
wonderful creative powers of the Greek 
architects than any other existing building. 
It is satisfactory, however, to know that 
nothing will be done without the gravest 


consideration. A careful investigation under- | 
sense. 


taken by a commission of inquiry which 
included several distinguished foreign archi- 


tects has made it clear that extensive 
repairs are absolutely necessary to pre- 
| vent the destruction of the western 


portico, but the Greek Government have 
summoned Professor Durm, of Carls- 
ruhe, to make a further examination and 
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give a definite opinion. 
the other buildings on the Acropolis are said 
to be necessary, but none of them are so 
urgent as those imperatively demanded at 
the Parthenon. As the famous temple is less 
the property of the Greek nation than of the 
entire civilised world, a general appeal to the 
lovers of Greek art of every nation in aid 
of funds to secure the safety of the building 
will be made. The lowest estimate for the 
repairs that are indispensable is £40,000. 


THE proposal of the Douglas Town Com- 
missioners to introduce into the bill for 
regulating and licensing places of amusement 
a provision for closing at half-past ten all 
places of entertainment, except theatres, is 
provoking strong opposition from licensed 
victuallers and those interested in the Palace, 
Derby Castle, Falcon Cliff, and other places 
of amusement. A determined opposition is 


| place. 
| proposal, which is developing an agitation in 
_ the town. 


Repairs to some of | 


to be offered to the proposal, which, on the 


| other hand, has the support of the teetotallers 


and the purity party. It is contended that 
the provision is absurd, would be impractic- 
able and harassing, and would not improve 
the morality and decorum of the town, but 


| would interfere with the liberty and enjoy- 


ment of the summer visitors. The promoters 
of the clause claim it would have a tendency 
to enhance the order of Douglas asa watering- 
There is to be a strong fight over the 


The public “ palaces” with which 
Douglas abounds wou!d certainly suffer under 
this provision—particularly in the pecuniary 


A pollofthe Trustees of the Royal Infirmary, 
Manchester, has resulted in a confirmation of 
the decision taken at the special meeting in 


| February, when the plan for extending the 


Infirmary laterally towards Portland-street 
and Mosley-street was rejected. Even in the 
face of the strongly expressed 
opinion of the Board of Manage- 
ment, it was scarcely possible 
that the Trustees should accept 
this plan after passing, in 18y2,a 
resolution adverse to any scheme 
of extension which, like this one, 
would encroach on the open space 
now surrounding the building. 
Now that the extension scheme is 
disposed of, it may be expected 
that the alternative of retaining 
the present building as a central 
hospital and supplementing its 
accommodation by the use of 
additional buildings in the suburbs 
will be pushed to the front. An 
argument in favour of this course 
is to be found in the straight- 
forward answer of Messrs. Young 
& Hall to an invitation to send in 
plans for the extension of the 
present building. “ We are forced 
to the conclusion,’ these archi- 
tects wrote, ‘that under no cir- 
cumstances should the required 
accommodation be given upon 
the present site by adding’to the 
present buildings. Upon public 
grounds also, we are strongly of 
opinion that the space which 
exists around the Infirmary build 
ings should be preserved for the 
good of the patients and the public 
considering the crowded condition 
of the city. The alternative is to 
pull down the entire buildings, 
except the out-patients’ depart- 
ment and the nurses’ home, and 
to erect an entirely new hospital, 
upon the present site. If this 
were done the same number of 
beds could not possibly be accom- 
modated as now are.” The main 
-question now is—whether it is 
better to persist in the hope of providing 
on the present central site all the accom- 
modation that will be required for a 
great number of years, or to admit that 
the only way out of the difficulty is by de- 
centralising the Infirmary, using the present 
building for such purposes as it will serve 
without much alteration of its fabric, and 
seeking further from the centre of the city 
the new and needed accommodation. 


Ir is asserted in a Munich paper that a 
second Hymn to Apollo, twenty-eight lines 
in length, and with musical noting, has been 
discovered in Greece. It is engraved upon a 
marble tablet, and celebrates the birth of 
Apollo, the origin of the City of Delos, the 
arrival of Apollo in Delphi, his victory over 
the serpent, and ends with a prayer for Greece. 
The notes of this new Pzean were found upon 
a neighbouring fragment of marble. 
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On the first stone of the monument to 
Garibaldi, laid the other day at Rome, in 
presence of the King, was sculptured the 
effigy of Garibaldi,and inscribed in red letters 
the words: ‘First stone, March, 1895, 
monument to Garibaldi.” The parchment 
walled in with the stone is a fine piece of 
illuminated work, adorned at the four corners 
with the coats of arms of Savoy, Rome, Nice, 
and Sicily and Naples. The inscription runs 
as follows: “ Born 4th July, 1807,” then in 
Gothic letters: ‘In perpetual memory. 
On the 19th March, 1895, Humbert I., King 
of Italy—when Francesco Crispi was Prime 
Minister-—placed the first stone of the monu- 


ment which the Italians, having been restored . 


to liberty, determined to erect in the eternal 
city of Rome to Guiseppe Garibaldi.” Below 
is the date of the hero’s death: “2nd June, 
1882.” ; 

THE Barrow Steel Company have lately 
been prospecting for iron ore at the Park 
Mines, five miles from Barrow, with the 
result that a most valuable deposit of rich 
hematite ore has been discovered. An 
analysis shows the ore to be of 58 per cent. 
metallic strength, with only 8 per cent. of 
insoluble residue or silica. The great ad- 
vantage of this find is that the Barrow Steel 
Company, as owner of the mine, can secure 
deliveries of the very highest quality of 
metal at their works at Barrow at about 8s. 
per ton, compared with 13s. 6d. per ton, 
which is the present value of Hodbarrow 
metal. As nearly two tons of ore are re- 
quired to make one ton of pig iron, this will 
give the Barrow Company an advantage in 
the market of about 1os.a ton. The Duke of 
Devonshire is the royalty owner, and no 
higher royalty will be paid on_this new ore 
than on commoner ores which are raised. 
At atime when so much competition is ex- 
perienced owing to great importation of 
Spanish ores, this find is of extreme import- 
ance to Furness, and will help to place the 
native hematite district in a position to hold 
its own against all comers. 


A STATEMENT Of proposed naval works at 
harbours and dockyards, drawn up by the 
Admiralty, has been issued. For the en- 
closure and defence of harbours against 
torpedo attack, in addition to £373,000 
already sanctioned by Parliament at Gibraltar, 
it is now proposed to spend £681,000 
more on the detached mole and in deepen- 
ing the harbour there, £650,000 on Port- 
land breakwater, and £1,920,000 on Dover 
breakwater. For adapting naval ports 
to the preseat needs of the fleet, in addition 
to £3,375,000 already sanctioned at various 
ports, £290,000 is proposed to be spent on 
Hong Kong dockyard extension. For naval 
barracks it is proposed to spend £595,000 at 
Portsmouth, in addition to £397,000 already 
sanctioned at Chatham, Walmer, and Keyham; 
and for superintendence and miscellaneous 
charges a further outlay of £179,000 is 
proposed, in addition to £121,000 already 
spent. The new works proposed amount to 
#£4,315,000, making, with the amount of 
the works already sanctioned, a total of 
£8,581,000. 


Yer another exhibition! Arrangements 
for the display of old clocks, at the Royal 
Aquarium during May and June, are making 
satisfactory progress. Mr. Ritchie, the 
managing director, has obtained promises of 
the loan of a number of curiosities, but, 
wishing to make the display as varied as 
possible, he is asking all the possessors of 
clocks and watches of historical or other 
interest, to allow them to be placed on view 
at Westminster. We may shortly anticipate 
an efflorescence of “art” clocks keeping 
time with “art” furniture. This may be 
the only “time” they will ever keep ! 


Tue collapse of the well-known tunnel 
under St. Catherine’s, just outside Guildford, 
on the South-Western line from Woking to 
Portsmouth, appeared to be due to the frost, 
and to have occurred when the ice melted. 
The hill through which the tunnel runs is of 
sand, and not of chalk, like the greater part 
of the adjoining ridge, and, with its ancient 
chapel, a relic of the times when pilgrimages 
were made past it from the west country to 
Canterbury Cathedral, is a landmark for 
miles. Something like athousand tons of sand 
and a coach-house and stables buried an 
engine and train, which was luckily empty, 
and the driver, fireman and guard, were for- 
tunate enough to escape with their lives, 
though not without injury. Sometime must 
elapse before the tunnel can be cleared, and 
passengers will for the present have to pass 
round the block by vehicles. Fortunately, 
there is an alternative route to the south 
coast, so the inconvenience will not be so 
great as it otherwise would have been. 


A SCHEME has been set on foot by the 
rector of North Meols, near Southport, for 
the erection of a church midway between 
St. Cuthbert’s, Churchtown, and All Saint’s, 
Southport. It has been found impracticable 
to extend or rebuild the old Church of St. 
Cuthbert’s, while the new Church of St. 
Simon and Jude is deemed unsafe owing to 
the moss land. It is considered that a new 
church in another part of the district would 
best meet the wants of the growing popula- 
tion. Mrs. Hésketh, the widow of the Rev. 
C. Hesketh, the lady of the manor, has given 
the site and promised £2,000 to the building 
fund. Over £5,000 and a site have been 
promised, including £1,000 from the Mayor 
of Southport, who is a Wesleyan. A liberal 
act like this speaks for itself. 


Parisians have latterly been rather anxious 
about the condition of one of the most 
notable landmarks of their city—the Arc de 
Triomphe, Fragments of stone commenced 
to fall from the upper part of the arch, and 
a committee of architects was commissioned 
to see what was the matter. It was not 
until the structure had been half enveloped 
in scaffolding, and the minutest examination 
made, that the architects were able to give 
a satisfactory report. They find that the 
condition of the arch is not as grave as was 
at first feared. There is not the least danger 
of its total collapse, but it is deemed neces- 
sary to provide against further fragments 
becoming detached. The repairs will be 
mainly on the surface. 


Tue long-mooted scheme for constructing 
a canal connecting Lake Superior with the 
Atlantic is again being brought to the front, 
and if the necessary permission can be ob- 
tained, a company is to be formed to carry it 
out. The canal can only be made by the 
co-operation of the Canadian and United 
States Goverments, and, should it be done, 
it will revolutionise American commerce. 
Chicago will be made a seaport, and the Far 
West will be placed in direct communication 
with the World. It is estimated that the 
canal will cost at least thirty million pounds. 


RECENTLY a meeting of the committee of 
the Carlyle House Purchase Fund, which 
has been formed for the purpose of purchas- 
ing the Chelsea Sage’s residence in Cheyne- 
Row, was held at Dr. Garnett’s residence, 
British Museum. The gathering was private, 
but the business consisted of deciding 
whether subscriptions should still be asked 
for to clear up the deficit which exists of 
£400. Much of the money already con- 
tributed to the fund has come from America 
—yet another illustration of the apathy of 
England to the relics and residences of her 
great men ! 


A SCHEME involving the construction of 
an entire new railway between the English 
and French capitals in time for the next 
Paris Exhibition in 1900, and inyolving a 
capital of over £33,000,000 sterling, is, to 
put it mildly, rather a staggerer to the 
average imagination. The London and 
Paris Railway, the very sanguine prospectus 
says, would convey passengers, mails, and 
certain descriptions of goods between 
London and Paris in four hours and a half. 
Next ! 


Nor the least of the items which will figure 
in the Votes that are to come before the 
House of Commons later in the Session, is a 
sum of about £30,000 on account of the pro- 
posed addition to Westminster Abbey. Little 
has been heard of this scheme of late, but it 
has nevertheless been making steady pro- 
gress. The Office of Works have got rid of 
all the tenants in the houses to be demolished 
but two, and an arrangement with these it is 
expected will shortly be made. It will then 


be possible to proceed at once with the clear- 


ing of the site, in order that the way may be 
paved for the decision of the larger question 
of the character of the addition which it is 
advisable to make to the Abbey. This is a 
matter which will be left for final decision by 
some specially appointed body, probably a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons. 
Meanwhile it is anticipated that there will be 
no difficulty in securing the assent of the 
House to the expenditure already incurred, 
as well as of a sum which it is anticipated 
will be required for the purchase of a house 
not included in the original list of buildings 
marked for demolition, which obscures the 
view of the Chapter House, and, generally 
speaking, interferes with the completeness 
of the work in hand. 


Tue “ Art of William Holman Hunt” was 
the subject of a recent lecture delivered by 
Mr. Whitworth Wallis, of the Birmingham 
Museum and Art Gallery, at the Royal In- 
stitution, Manchester. After travelling the 
well-trod battle field of the pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, Mr. Wallis spoke of Holman 
Hunt’s early struggle for admission to the 
Academy schools, He failed, tried again, 
and his drawings were rejected. Then his 
father spoke seriously to him, said he was 
wasting his time; but young Hunt said he 
would try once more, and did so, this time 
successfully. Hewasthen seventeen, Then 
commenced his friendship with Millais and 
Rossetti, the finding of the book of engrav- 
ings, and the starting of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. Mr. Wallis described each of 
Mr. Hunt’s principal works as they had been 
produced, commencing with the “ Rienzi,” 
incidentally remarking that Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti sat for Rienzi, and Mr. Stephens 
assured him it was the best portrait 
executed of the poet-painter at that time. 
In speaking of the “Christian Missionary ” 
and the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Mr. 
Wallis referred to the ignorant and vulgar 
abuse showered upon the pre-Raphaelites at 
that time, but he truly said that not a word 
was remembered now, whilst the pictures so 
abused were now famous, and the artists 
amongst the greatest of the age. Of all 
the English pre-Raphaelite painters, Mr. 
Hunt had remained the most consistent, the 
most exclusive in his aims and methods. No 
artist who had ever lived had been so pain- 
fully and so thoroughly conscientious as 
Mr. Hunt. Every picture had been painted 
with the utmost of the artist’s strength and 
the keenest of his emotions. 


THAT inevitable Mr. Whistler, of whom 
some people are getting a little wearied, 
challenged Mr. George Moore, author and 
art critic, to a duel; presumably in return 
for Mr. Moore’s having done his best to 
make the British Public appreciate Mr. 
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Whistler’s pictures. Mr. Moore took no notice 
of the challenge, and now Mr. Whistler crows 
and chuckles and calls him a “runaway.” 
It imperturbability cam run away from hys- 
teria, then Mr. Whistler has doubtless gained 
a bloodless victory, and may strut the Paris 
boulevards like one ot his own peacocks. 
But the duel had been fought and won, and 
without any running away at all, common 
sense having triumphed. Mr. Whistler can 
hardly be expected to understand such a 
victory. But he has done what he could to 
restore a Parisian reputation that was a 
little clouded by the commercial spirit shown 
in the transactions over Lady Eden’s portrait. 


THE great merit of the collection of pottery 
presented to Weston Museum, Sheffield, by 
Dr. R. S. Marsden, formerly of that town, 
lies in the circumstance that it illustrates the 
manufacture of pottery in Britain in chrono- 
logical order. It will probably be removed 
to Sheffield soon after Easter. There are 
between 200 and 250 specimens, including 
important and characteristic examples of the 
following wares:—(1) Dwight’s Fulham stone- 
ware, (2) old slip or Toft ware, (3) salt glaze 
or Crouch ware, (4) Old Delft (Lambeth, 
Bristol, Staffordshire, and Liverpool), (5) 
Wheildon ware (tortoise shell, agate and 
melon), (6) Wedgwood ware (50 examples), 
(7) Staffordshire figures, and other early 
examples, (8) Leeds ware, (9) Liverpool 
pointed ware, (10) early lustred ware, and 
other specimens, such as Rockingham, 
Davenport, &c. 


THE committee of the Walsall Hospital 
have had a meeting to consider the necessary 
rebuilding of the hospital, damaged in the 
wind storm of a week ago. | It is conjectured 
the cost will not be less than £1,500. The 
committee considered that by temporarily 
converting the committee room and two re- 
creation rooms into wards the difficulty 
might be tided over, and provision made for 
thirty patients. The intrepidity and coolness 
of the nursing staff and servants, under the 
trying circumstances in which they were 
placed, also met with a warm acknowledgment. 


Mr. Henry Tare, in making his gift to 
the nation of the principal pictures of his 
collection, and in building a gallery in 
which they might be housed, stipulated that 
the new gallery, whilst affliated to the 
National Gallery, should have its own Board 
of Directors. Mr. Tate has, upon further 
consideration, resolved to hand the gallery 
and its contents absolutely over to the 
nation. It will, therefore, be entirely under 
the control of the Directors and Trustees of 
the National Gallery. A communication to 
this effect has been made to the Trustees. 


THE west front of Peterborough Cathedral 
is so well known for its beauty and unique 
character that its condition can hardly fail to 
be a matter of widespread interest through- 
out the country, writes the Dean of Peter- 
borough to the daily press. Many will, no 
doubt, regret to learn that it suffered very 
severely during the recent wind storm. Four 
of the pinnacles have been injured or des- 
troyed, and it is feared that many other parts 
of the facade have been seriously shaken. 
The full extent of the damage cannot be 
ascertained until Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., 
has made his examination, but from a pre- 
liminary inspection which has been made by 
Mr. John Thompson, a builder, it is manifest 
’ that a considerable expenditure is imme- 
diately necessary to secure the safety of the 
west front. The gables of the north and 
south transepts and part of the Eastern 
Chapel have been for some time pronounced 
by Mr. Pearson to be in an unsafe condition. 
The Dean makes an urgent appeal for funds, 
Peterborough had fallen into a deplorable 


condition a few years ago, and the work of 
renovation must necessarily be both costly 
and complete. 

BErorE the Improvement Committee of 
the Liverpool Corporation, Mr. W. H. 
Picton brought forward the plan of Mr. 
Henry Sumner, architect, for the improve- 
ment of the city, by the construction of 
direct high-level approaches from London 
Road and Lime Stfeet to the Pierhead by 
means of viaducts parallel with the existing 
routes respectively of St. John’s Lane and 
William Brown Street, passing over the Old 
Haymarket, and meeting near the juncture 
of Dale Street and Manchester Street. The 
scheme involves the clearing away of the 
large block of property between Manchester 
Street and Dale Street, the greater part of 
which, however, consists of Corporation 
leaseholds. Mr. Picton explained the scheme 
at length, and showed that it afforded possi- 
bilities for an unrivalled and greatly needed 
public improvement, with the provision of 
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a commanding site for public buildings. The 
City Engineer has to report on the suggested 
improvement. 


THE great German Canal between the 
Baltic and the North Sea, now completed, 
will affect nearly all commerce with the 
Baltic, and especially our own. In plain 
terms, it cuts off the sharp and dangerous 
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corner of the navigation by the Sound, which | 


not only entails a great waste of time, but 
involves all sorts of difficulties both in peace 
and war. The Baltic is almost a landlocked 
sea, and this canal gives it another outlet. 
Hitherto, the only practicable means of access 
to it was by way of the Danish coast, and 
in easily conceivable circumstances, this one 
might have been blocked by an alliance 
between the Northern Powers. It is this 
consideration which has urged Germany to 
spend eight years, and nearly 74 millions 
sterling in constructing the new waterway. 
Lhe work is primarily a military one in its | 


‘the Elbe on the other side. 
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inception and purposes, yet peace will gather 


the fulness of its harvest of benefits. The 
military advantages are certainly incontest- 
able. Germany has the great port of Kiel on 
the Baltic, and she commands the mouth of 
Between the 
two lies this broad passage, and now the 
largest men-of-war can be floated with ease 
from sea to sea, without the slightest reference 
to the good pleasure of any other Power what- 
soever. The proportions ot the canal are majes- 
tic. Itis64 miles long ; it has a width of nearly 
65 yards at the top, and of 24 at the bottom, 
with a depth of over g yards; and it will 
take a man-of-war and a merchantman side 
by side. When two large warships have to 
pass, one must give the other the “ pass ”’ in 
a siding. It crosses four railways and five 
high roads. It will be open day and night 
and all the year round, summer and winter 
for it is believed that the warmer sea stream 
will keep it free from ice except in seasons 
of unusual severity. Ships will, of course, 
have to pay a toll, but the toll has been 
calculated on the basis of the saving they will 
effect by using the shorter passage. To meet 
the threatened competition, Copenhagen has 
been declaredafree port. Vessels which might 
otherwise take the shorter route maytherefore 
still be tempted to take the longer one when 
money is of more importance than time. 
The gain in distance ranges from 106 to 424 
miles |from nearly all the English ports, as 
distinct from those of Scotland, and from 6 to 
44 hours, or for sailing vessels as much as 
three days. 


Sr. Saviour’s, Southwark, having adopted 
the Public Baths and Washhouses Act, the 
Commissioners have erected, at the cost of 
£40,000, buildings in Lavington Street, on a 
very complete scale. They consist of hot 
and cold first and second-class. private baths, 


| a handsome first class swimming bath, with 


a clear water space 1ooft. long and 30 ft. 
wide, and a cheerful second-class swimming 
bath slightly smaller. The accommodation 
is in all respects excellent, and the latest im- 
provements have been carried out in the 
lighting, warming, and sanitary arrange- 
ments. In winter the largest bath can be 
conyerted into a spacious hall for public 
meetings. The establishment will be a boon, 
not only to the Metropolitan Brigade fire- 
men, the police, and postal workers engaged 
in the neighbourhood, but also to City clerks 
and to Board-school children, 


A MEETING of the Chester Town Council 
was held on Wednesday afternoon, when it 
was resolved to purchase the Dee Flour Mills. 
The purchase price is stated to be £7,000, 
and will include the weir and the water 
rights which are associated with the mills. 
The Council has for some time past had under 
consideration the prevention of the pollution of 
the Dee; and if they eventually decide to place 
sluice gates at the Old Bridge, the purchasing 
of the mills, it is believed, will greatly assist 
them in the scheme. 


THE new Avon Street United Presbyterian 
Church is to replace the present one, which 
was erected in 1779 in connection with the 
Burgher sect, which eventually became part of 
the United Presbyterian body. Mr. J. B,. 
Wilson, Glasgow, is the architect. 


Tue memorial of the late Frank Holl, R.A., 
the work of Mr. Gilbert, has been fixed in the 
crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mr. William 
Agnew, who acted as secretary and treasurer 
of the fund, is making arrangements for a public 
ceremonial, which will take place in the cathe- 
dral shortly after Easter. 


Tue Sunday-school which is being added to 
Richmond hill Wesleyan Chapel, Leeds, will 
consist of an assembly room, 64 ft. by 35 ft., 
seated for 450 persons, and on either side class- 
rooms. An infants’ class-room, &c. The cost 
will be £2,800. The architect is Mr, G. F, 
Danby, of Leeds. 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 1.—A Sea-side Bungalow. 


The drawings submitted in our First Com- 
petition are now being judged by 


Mr. ASTON WEBB, F.R.I.B.A., 


and his awards will be announced in due 
course. 


No. 2.—A Village Club House. 


The Proprietors of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
invite drawings, in competition, from those 
under twenty-six years of age, for a Village 
Club House, on a corner site, 150 feet by 40 
feet. The Club to contain a general room with 
a dais for the villagers, a reading room and 
library, a bowling alley, service bar, tea room, 
committee room, housekeeper’s apartments, and 
three cubicles for public use. The necessary 
outbuildings must be provided. Cost not to 
exceed £2,000. Drawings to be delivered at 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, not 
later than Monday, the 6th May, 1895. 


’ RULES. 


1.—-There must not be more than three separate 
sheets of drawings submitted by any 
competitor in any single competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet 
to the inch for plans, elevations, and 
sections. Detail drawings must be to 
half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink 
may be included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be 
without colour or wash. 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be 
sent in on the date specified, and must 
be submitted under a motto, accompanied 
by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of 

twenty-six. 

public exhibition of the premiated 

designs will be held. The result of 

each monthly award will be announced 

in our columns‘and the assessors’ reports 

will be published in full. The drawings 

will remain the property of their authors, 

but we shall reserve the right to repro- 

duce any we think fit. 


6.—A 


THE AWARDS. 


1.-A Goid Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., tothe competitor who submits 
the best half-dozen sets of drawings dur- 
ing the session of twelve months. 

2.—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 38., to the competitor who submits 
the best single set of drawings during the 
session. 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and 
countersigned by THE BuiLpErRs’ 
JourNAL, will be awarded to the 
authors of the premiated designs in each 
competition, who will each receive a 
cheque for half-a-guinea for out of 
pocket expenses. 

4.—At tbe end of the session the whole of the 
premiated designs will be submitted toa 
committee composed of the monthly 
assessors, and the Gold and Silver 
Medals and cheques will be awarded 
by them. 


THE portion of Hesketh Memorial Church, 
Southport, to be first built, will comprise nave, 
aisles and chancel, and vestries, at a cost of 
£12,000, with accommodation for 1,000; pro- 
vision being made for a future tower, transept, 
&c, A few architects have been selected to 
compete, the plans having to be submitted at 
any early date. 


In the course of a few weeks, Islington will 
be placed in possession of its third baths and 
wash-houses., Unusual difficulty and delay 
were experienced with regard to the building 
site, but at last a piece of ground in Tibberton 
Square, Essex Road, was secured for £5,250. 
Mr. A. Hesseil Tiltman, the architect, who 
designed and carried out the two previous 

stablishments, has been appointed architect. 


The Builders’ Journal. 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 8. 
Wire UAGMEH) Sam LuO.OlKeos 


™F you have ever mounted the 
@| steep stairs of 35, Wellington 
street, Strand—if you have had 
anything to do with building 
these forty years, especially 
church work, you will know the 
way and how breathless the journey—it may 
have struck you that there are more drawings 
and plans in the offices of Mr. Brooks than 
ever architect drew. They lie about 
in heaps, in bundles, in portfolios, the 
dust of years upon them ‘with the 
appearance of the dust of ages. Yet 
how many of these are the work of one 
determined head, chock full of church 
ideas, and one skilled pair of hands. 
For many years Mr. Brooks _ scorned 
assistance, hating pupils as the Devil 
is supposed to do holy water, in 
forty years practice having only four 
young men “forced” on him ; drawing 
and planning late and early, early 
and late; in every way, even in his 
art, a robust man; a man who still 
sticks to his desk, standing, and is 
young enough, though some way past 
sixty, to greet you in a shooting 
coat at the very top of those inter- 
minable stairs. Here isno dilettante of 
Persian rugs, pictures and fine china. 
The drawing desk grimly looks busi- 
ness, and you are in one of the finest 
rooms, so far as light goes, in London. 
The aspect is northern—the room 
being, high above the chimney pots 
of the neighbouring houses—and the 
light floods the room—soft, generous, 
shadowless. Mr. Brooks is a great 
believer in a naturally well-lit room, and 
he prides himself on his ‘“ workshop” 
being one of the best, in this regard, 
in London. In the other “drawing” ; 
room, where Mr. Brooks’ son works with his 
assistants, greater order prevails; drawings 
are prettily hung in gilt frames, as if they were 
the aristocracy of the business, while the 
leviathan working-drawings jostle each other 
in a crowd in the outer office. Mr. Brooks 
will tell you that his housekeeper has one 


merit, she leaves dust alone. To disturb this, 
at this late period of progress, would be to 
obscure the perspective for all time. 

James Brooks is a remarkable man, even 
among architects, and he was no less a 
remarkable boy. His father was a farmer of 
the old school, and one glimpse of James 
Brooks to-day would tell you of the bone and 
sinew of his stock. It was in Hatford, Berk- 
shire, that James Brooks was born, a village 
to-day, and a village, neither more nor less, 


sixty-odd years ago, when the future archi-. 


tect came into the world, primarily it seemed 
to make acquaintance with his father’s kine. 
Farming was farming then, without science. 
Perhaps it paid all the better without science, 
but, men and boys, they had to work. A 
singular thing about the village of Hatford 
Mr. Brooks told me—its total population has: 
not varied: a round dozen, in his lifetime 


There they go: farmers and serving men, 
their wives and children, down an even 
healthy lane of life. But the lowing of cattle 
had no music for James Brooks. Asa boy 
his gift for line broke loose within him ; he 
struggled with ideas while he tended sheep 
in his father’s fields. And so it happened, I 


WORTH CHURCH, KENT: MR. JAMES BROOKS, ARCHITECT. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 


EXHIBITION. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Published with 


Vol il.)-No.8. | 


OUR SURVEY. 


ONTINUING our Survey of the exhibits 
jG at the International Building Trades’ 
Exhibition under conditions which 
allow of a free and unfettered judgment, we 
discover at 
Messrs. Duckett’s 


Stand a collection of sanitary specialities, in- 
cluding Latrines, Slop Water Closets, Channel 
Gullies, and any number of Syphon Ventila- 
ting Traps, designed on the best common 
sense principles, and possessing all the quali- 
ties of good manufacture. There is one 
thing about the business qualifications of 
this firm quite worthy of mention. Messrs. 
Duckett see the value of good illustrated 
catalogues, and they have wisely gone to the 
trouble, for some years, to provide the 
public with remarkably clever detail drawings 
of their specialities. We have before us, as 
we write, quite a couple of dozen sheets full 
of scale drawings, most accurately planned 
and figured, from which the most detailed 
information can be gathered. 


Messrs. Arthur Lee & Bros., Ltd., 


exhibit a collection of the white and coloured 
marbles most generally in use. Some of 
these are shown in flat slabs, and some in 
round columns. They also show a series of 
photographs of their yard and factory at 
Bristol, and of works which they have exe- 
cuted in marble. Notably amongst these 
are some photographs of the New Clifton 
Pump Room, the roof of which is supported 
by 20 columns; and 24 pilasters of Swiss 
Cipollino Marble. Each of the columns is 
a monolith 15ft. in length by rft. 6 in 
diameter. They have also specimens of 
Marble Mosaic, and some samples of Marble- 
ised Slate which is manufactured by them. 
‘The sign at this Stand is also to be noted. 
It is of black enamelled slate, with incised 
and gilt letters thereon. The firm claim 
that by their process of enamelling they 
obtain a surface of a flinty hardness, which 
will withstand the weather even in this 
climate. 


The Somerset Trading Company, Ltd., 


of Bridgewater, at Stand 164, Row F, have 
a small erection roofed with their improved 
plain tiles (a speciality with this firm), with 
barges, hips, and valleys. These tiles are 
manufactured by a patent process under 
heavy pressure, making them non-porous. 
They are free from kilncracks, tough, and 
of a pleasing colour. Size, 103 in. X 63 in., 
and if laid to 4 in. gauge 550 cover a square. 
They also show other roofing tiles of their 
manufacture—an improved triple angular 
tile having several advantages over the old 
pattern—they can be used with battens to 
different gauges in straight courses or with 
break joints ; an interlocking double Roman 
square shouldered to breakjoint ; their Patent 
Holdfast Double Romans, which cannot be 
blown off a roof, all being locked together ; 
the ordinary Double Roman and Triple Tiles ; 
Poole’s Patent Bonding Roll and Phillip’s 
Patent Lockjaw Tiles ; Machine-made Ridge 
Tiles; Beaded and Ornamental Tiles of 
various patterns; a variety of Finials ; 
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moulded Front and String Course Bricks 

with returns, &c. We notice the even and 

good colour of the manufactures of this firm. 
Of 


The Plastic Marble Company, 


who show their material applied to various 
uses, we hardly know what to say. Person- 
ally we do not love artificial materials man- 
factured for the sole purpose of imitating 
natural materials at a fraction of cost of the 
genuinething. Ofthe wear of the plastic mar- 
ble we have no personal knowledge, but we see 
no reason why it should not be long lived. 
Of the two columns built up at the stand, 
the one imitating “sienna” is one of 
the most remarkable pieces of deception 
we have seen, but the amazing colours 
which are in demand by purchasers of 
this kind of thing do not appeal to our 


sense of fitness. At any rate, plastic 
marble is as passable as polished slate 
and has almost as many virtues. Persons 


interested can see specimen work of the 
Plastic Marble Company at Harrod’s Stores, 
the Duval Restaurant in Wormwood street, 
and the Chandos Hotel in St. Martin’s lane. 


Messrs. Stanley Bros., 


of Nuneaton, have built up a delightful 
little ‘ boggie hole” of their glazed bricks, 
which appear to us of very fine quality. The 
brown enamelled bricks—why they are called 
“enamelled” we do not know—of which the 
plinth is constructed are extremely good, 
and the granite-faced glazed bricks introduced 
in band courses have taken our fancy so 
much that we intend to use them in a range 
of stabling about to be erected for the 
principal proprietor of the “B. J.” The 
grotesque finial on the roof of this “hole”’ is 
of a fine rich red brown, and most cleverly 
modelled. The firm also show at an adjoin- 
ing stall a collection of Blue’s, Copings, Red 


and Buff Quarries, Red and Brown Roof | 


Tiles and Chimney Pots, and various manu- 
factures in Ornamental Red Terra Cotta. 
There are also, we notice, examples of Sinks 
and Gully Traps (hand pressed). 


Messrs. S. & E. Collier, 


of Reading, show a pretentious pavilion in 


Terra Cotta, which is not a credit to their 
reputation or their goods. Exhibitors should 
be wary of these specially designed baby 
palaces. They are generally manufactured 
and constructed in a mighty hurry, and being 
so brand new they show every possible 
defect, which in an ordinary way would not 
exist. In the specimens of their manufac- 
tures there are some very ugly joints. The 
tile hanging is very imperfectly done, and 
much general discredit will accrue to the 
reputation of a really excellent firm, as Messrs. 
S. & E. Collier are. We are- acquainted 
with the goods of the Grovelands Potteries 
so that the little imperfections of their stall 
will make no bad impression on us, but if 
Mr. James Brooks, who is the “ Men Who 
Build” in this issue of the BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, to say nothing of such rabid haters of 
Terra Cotta as Mr. Leonard Stokes, could but 
see them they would be more determined 
in their hatred than ever. The Ridge Tiles 


(Gratis. 


and Finials shown by this firm are quite 
beautiful. 


Messrs. Ellis, Partridge & Co. 


have an ideal stand, octagonal on plan, with 
a fine collection of the “ Redbank” manu- 
factures. We have never seen before such 
a number of different goods of such uniform 
colour and texture., Terra Cotta goods, 
moulded bricks of all description, chimney 
tops, floor bricks, red copings, elbow one 
another off the closely packed shelves. 
Messrs. Ellis, Partridge & Co. inform us that 
they have at their Measham Works, near 
Atherstone, the finest grinding machinery 
and drying apparatus for the manufacture of 
their Bricks and Terra Cotta gcods, and they 
are undoubtedly of an excellent quality. 


Messrs. Gibbs, 


of Loughborough, have a small exhibit of 
their well known red and white facing bricks, 
sand faced pressed bricks, Terra Cotta strings, 
panels, diapers, red ridges, finials, chimney 
tops and many of the other multifarious 


| goods manufactured by first-class clay work- 


ing firms. Their sand pressed bricks are as 
good as any we have seen for a long time. 
The only exhibitors of York Stone are— 


Messrs. Geo. Armitage; & Sons, 


Robin Hood Lofthouse, near Wakefield, who 
show six samples of blue and brown stone of 
various degrees of hardness, in cubes of 6-in., 
showing sawn, rubbed, and fractured facets. 
They are Robin Hood Blue, Carlinghow, 
Thornton Blue, Howley Park Brown, Bol- 
ton Wood, and avery fine grained nearly 
White Limestone, well worth the attention of 
architects and others who want an effective 
and good stone for fine mouldings and carv- 
ings. We understand it is very durable, and 
Messrs. Armitage cffer samples and informa- 
tion to any interested enquirer. 
Another glance at 
The Albion Clay Company’s 

Stall interests us in Sykes’ Improved Street 
Gully which has a great depth of water seal, 
and the outlet is much lower than in other 
gullies so that heavy traffic cannot break the 
pipe connections. An improved yard gully 
has a large grate area, and minimum ex- 
posure of water surface, the cleansing arm 
being fitted with Sykes’ Patent Screw Stopper. 
Sankey’s Improved Deep Intercepting Gully 
has a specially constructed galvanized iron 
bucket to collect the detritus, being easily 
removed without untrapping the drain owing 
to the great depth of water seal. Keith’s 
Patent Water Testing and Flushing Trap for 
testing drain and soil pipes, and for effective 
flushing, is simple in construction and 
reliable in action. 

Messrs. Thwaites Brothers, Ltd., 
exhibit a No. 10 Andrew-Howatson Diurnal 
Water Softener, capable of softening 1,000 
gallons per hour of hard water, rendering it 
fit for all industrial and domestic purposes. 
These softeners can be arranged in any way 
to suit the building into which they are to 
be placed, and are the simplest and the 
most efficient .in the market, requiring 
minimum amount of personal attention ; also 
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model of Andrew-Howatson Filter for the 
removal of all suspended matter from turbid 
or muddy water, rendering it bright and 
colourless. A battery of these filters, to 
treat two-and-a-half million gallons per day, 
has lately been erected at Cairo, and similar 
ones are at work filtering town supplies at 
Paris and Nantes. 
The honey-comb wine bins made by 


Messrs. King and Smith, 


are delightfully simple—and simple things 
have a great fascination for us. The bins 
consist. of terra cotta tubes, circular in 
interior section, hexagonal on the outside. 
Each tube takes one bottle. If you are one 
of those fortunate individuals with a palate 
above cheap claret and the horrible con- 
coction of the household brewer, you can 
lay down just as many tubes as your cellar 
requires, and be perfectly happy.’ 


The Paragon Bolt Syndicate, Ltd., 


of 14, Sherborne Lane, London, E.C., are 
showing, in addition to their Bolts for Doors, 
Cabinets and Casements,a specially designed 
spring flush bolt for stable work, that can be 
operated from cither side of the door ; it 
appears to be thoroughly efficient, and can 
be manufactured in iron or brass. An 
automatic catch for Cupboards and Cabinet 
work is extremely neat and simple, and 
should commend itself readily to architects 
in place of the abominations usually used 
for cupboards. Nothing is visible of the 
catch when the doors are closed. A decided 
little pull opens the cupboard instantly. The 
“Chancery” letter box is also exhibited, 
from which it would appear well nigh im- 
possible for “ outsiders’’ to extract letters ; 
this desirable and unusual security for letters 
is obtained in a very simple and ingenious 
manner, and the stallkeeper informed us that 
a japanned letter box fitted with good lock 


and key and the patent safety attachment is 
sold for ten shillings. It is about time that 
the Postmaster-General had some such ar- 
rangement as the “Chancery” attached to 
all pillar and wall letter boxes. 


John Tann’s Exhibit 


consists of all the different descriptions of 
Safes, Strong Rooms, and Fireproof Doors. 
The special feature of the new pattern Party 
Wall Doors is an angle iron stile on door, 
instead of the ordinary flat stile, the advan- 
tage being that it adds greatly to the rigidity 
of the door and prevents its warping, a con- 
sideration of the utmost importance in event 
of fire ; the price is also much lower than 
that charged for the usual paneled doors. 
New pattern fire resisting Warehouse Doors 
are designed for heavy risks of fire. The 
back of the door is fitted with a 4-in. cham- 
ber filled with steam-generating fire-resisting 
composition. An ingenious bolting arrange- 
ment is fitted, which ensures the door being 
fastened, as only one movement is required 
to throw a bolt at top, bottom and front. 
In face of the failure of so many doors in 
recent great fires, this is just the thing that 
seems wanted. There are ordinary paneled 
Party Wall Doors and Plate Closet Doors 
for butlers’ pantries ; Strong Room Doors of 
various qualities, and a very fine specimen 
of a Fire and Burglar Proof Bankers’ Bullion 
Room Door, weighing two tons, complete 
with steel vestibule and ventilating grille. 
Mr. Tann also shews a neat Five-guinea Safe 
for dwelling house use, and elaborate Bur- 
glar and Drill Proof Diamond Merchant’s 
Safe. 


We have returned to the Stall of 


The Expanded Metal Company, 


completed since our former Survey, and have 
found, as we fully expected we should, one 
of those sparkling simple marvels which no 
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one knows why it was not discovered before. 
The inventor of expanded metal is Mr. John 
French Golding, who has already amassed a 
fortune in the States, where for the last 
twenty years he was a resident of Chicago. 
For many years prior to his having evolved 
this new idea, says an American contem- 
porary, he published Zhe Industrial World of 
Chicago, one of the ablest, most widely cir- 
culated and authoritative industrial journals 
in America. In this capacity he became 
familiar with almost every branch of industry, 
particularly the iron industries, to which his 
paper was chiefly devoted, and becoming 
impressed with the working possibilities of 
homogeneous metals, he evolved the idea of 
cutting alternate slits in sheet metals, and 
opening or expanding the sheets at these 
slits, thus to form a netlike open metal work. 
It most resembles woven wire, and is fast 
substituting its uses, because of the cheap- 
ness and rigidity of the sheets thus formed, 
qua.ities essential to the employment of 
metals for use as lathing, fencing, railings, 
guards, trellis work, etc. It was used for all 
these purposes almost to the exclusion of 
other forms of metal work at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. About thirty miles of ex- 
panded metal was used in and about the 
building for fencing and railings, and probably 
three or four times as much was used as 
lathing, hidden from view in the plastered 
walls and partitions. The system of ex- 
panded itself metal is extremely simple. All 
the subtlety of the thing lies in the machinery 
that expands it. Sheets of metal of varying 
thicknesses up to half an inch are run 
through a machine provided with cog knives 
which cut the sheets and drive them 
down into their ‘‘expanded” position in 
the same movement, and the method of 


their expansion brings the metal “end 
up” to whatever pressure is brought 
upon it. For instance, there is a six feet 


span of park fencing, about four feet high, 
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made out of a single piece of sheet metal 
four and a-half inches wide, and yet leaving 
a width of an inch and a quarter for its top 
bar. The cost of these panels is nominal 
compared with anything of the same size 
and strength. It is easy to imagine how far 
this system of expanding sheet metal can be 
extended, but nothing we have ever seen 
comes up to the metal “lathing.” So easy 
of attachment and so cheap in cost. To give 
some idea of what can be done, half-inch 
rods suspended from a ceiling beam and 
screwed taut at the bottom end, can be 
covered with the metal lathing rendered on 
either side in lime and hair, floated and set, 
and then be only a couple of inches in thick- 
ness. We are afraid this system uses more 
plaster on the key side of the lathing than 
ordinary wooden laths, but that is doubly 
compensated for by the perfect keying, by the 
enormous rigidity of the partition which 
also tends to tie the interior of the house 
more firmly together, and by the thinness 
of the partition. There area thousand other 
uses for expanded metal; it is applied on 
this particular stall in forming casings round 
iron stanchions, in fire-proof floor construc- 
tion, in covings of ceilings, and in other 
fashions ; and in all there is one splendid 
qualification—the absolute minimum of metal 
with the maximum of strength, and that 
alone deserves the high praise we have 
bestowed upon it. 


Messrs. Cresswell & Son, 


of Bradford, show somewhere in the Exhibi- 
tion an Asbestos Fire Blower, which, 
although we have been unable to discover 
it, recommends itself to us. It appears from 
information the makers are good enough to 
send us, that the blower consists of a sheet of 
asbestos cloth fitted to mantel opening, 
which is held or hung in position when it 
is necessary to revive a drooping fire. The 
“Curfew” arrangement of the same thing 


which becomes a fixture and allows the 
cloth sheet to be rolled up out of sight when 
not in use. The whole thing is a useful 
novelty we should like to see. 

We have paid a second visit to the 


Self-Loek Roofing Tile Company, 


and have had the manufacture of the tiles 
explained to us. They appear to be made 
from very excellent sand and Portland 
cement, in the good old proportion of three 
to one, and the hand machine that makes 
them is ingenious. A metal tray, the size of 
a tile, is inserted under a press and has the 
colour powder sprinkled over it. The 
cement and sand in a plastic state is spread 
over and rammed with a hand mallet. A 
double-handled knife then cuts off the super- 
fluous material. The press is then pulled 
along its slide until it rests over the little 
tray of wet cement, when the “lock”’ of the 
tile is poured on down a funnel shaped Y and 
the turn of a handle brings a knife through 
a slit in the funnel and chops off the “ lock” 
to its proper thickness. Of the tediousness 
of the manufacture we have nothing to do ; 
of the tile itself we have much. This is the 
first time that a tile is offered for roofing 
purposes that is not fired in a kiln, and the 
Self-Lock Roofing company have something 
to say on this score in favour of their manu- 
facture. We do not feel ourselves qualified 
to express at the moment an opinion as to 
the lasting qualities of such a startling 
novelty, but we have possessed ourselves of 
specimens, and are submitting them to an 
expert, when we will deal further with them. 
This we can assert, that if the strength and 
lasting qualities of the tiles is proved, then 
there is no better covering for warehouses 
and other large roofs than these Self-Locking 
ilese 

Of automatic windows which, on the 
pressure of a button, commence gymnastic 
exercises and eventually clean themselves 


without the desire to break the neck of a 
pretty parlour maid, there is no end. The 
story of 
The N. A. P. Window, 
in a charming green and gold cover, has 
been sent to us, and we have seen the window 
itself at the Exhibition. It has many good 
qualities, the sashes are top hung instead of 
centre pivoted, and the stay bar is not nearly 
so clumsy as it looks, but the N. A. P. Com- 
pany, however successful they may be with 
their window, have a method of sash open- 
ing which charms us, for until we saw it on 
their stall we knew not of its existence. The 
question we asked last week as to what we 
could do with our casements has been 
answered by this Company, they have metal 
and .wooden ones, which open either in- 
wards or outwards, and we recommend 
every architect in the Kingdom to see 
them immediately. As far as we are con- 
cerned the whole story of the N. A. P. 
Window need never have been written, but 
the story of the N. A. P. Casement is another 
matter. It interests us deeply. The address 
of the inventors is 157, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 
Robert Adams 


shows many of his World-known Door 
Springs, Ventilating Apparatus, Casement 
Bolts, Victor Stays, and many of the door 
springs are most compactly designed and 
admit of ready fixing in any position. The 
Crown Victor Door Spring, for instance, can 
be regulated to suit any requirement, whilst 
the working parts are so arranged as to offer 
a minimum of friction, so enhancing the 
durability of these goods. The Impregnable 
Front Door Bolt, with automatic lever lock- 
ing action, is also shown, and gives the 
greatest security, combining in one case the 
functions of a night latch, hall-door lock, and 
tower bolts. The lever combination is un- 
pickable and unforcible, and so the inventor 
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assures us absolutely reliable. The quality 
of Robert Adams’ goods may always be 
relied upon. They may be obtained at the 
Adams’ Building Trades’ Emporium, 67, New- 
ington Causeway. 


W. Peck Taylor, 

of 40, Chancery Lane, has a couple of Gordon 
Terra Cotta Wind Guards exhibited, and as 
he has recently delivered to the Bank of 
England thirty-six of these curers of smoky 
chimnies, as a “repeat” order, it is pretty 
certain that the Gordon Wind Guard per- 
forms its functions. The price of these 
things is extremely reasonable, and they are 
not unsightly. 


Turpin’s Parquetry. 
is one of those old established things that we 


ill 


could hardly do without, and in design and 
finish it is quite perfect. We do not seem 
to come across much parquetry inactual work. 


_No one can see Turpin’s beautiful examples 
| without longing to use it. 


The Marpedo Compound Company, 


_ of Reading, exhibits the Marpedo Washable 


Water Paint, and the panels that were shown 
to us were distinctly pleasing in finish. This 
material can be used in place of lime wash for 
any suitable purpose, and is made in many 
very charming colours. 

Some of the most perfect specimens of 
turnery are shewn by 


The Clapton Steam Joinery Mills, 


at their stall; in fact, we have not seen any- 
thing more charming than the pitch pine 


_———— 


il 


pe 


baluster made by this firm from the ,design, 
we understood, of Mr. Cates. The machinery 
by which these things are turned out is 
evidently of the most perfect construction. 
We should like to know more of these beauti- 
ful turnings. 

The steel clad copper baths, shewn by 


The Sanitary Bath Company, 


of Camden Town, have an American flavour 
about them, and the perfume of otto of 
roses, and waiting maids with silken towels 
seem to be hiding somewhere in the back- 
ground. Others beside Yankee millionaires 
may bathe in a steel plated bath, although 
honest glazed earthenware is good enough 
for us. No onecan tolerate a marble grained 
abomination after seeing the exhibits of this 
company. 


Messrs. Sagar (Co., 


of Halifax, give us most de- 
light. To watch the little 
tables over which the nicely 
planed wood travels and 
comes out fashioned for all 
sorts of uses, grooved or 
tongued or moulded, one 
can wonder to what end 
labour saving machinery will 
at last take us. Messrs. Sagar 
have a reputation ‘for this. 
species of machinery, quite 
unapproached. The speci- 
mens, shown in their bay are 
finely cast, the spindles are 
of fine steel, and the bearings 
are of phosphor bronze, and 
the various parts are adjusted 
to absolute nicety. We 
give an illustration of the 
“Premier ” Hand and Roller 
Feed Surface Planing, Thick- 
ening, Moulding machine, 
which can be used by every 
joiner and builder who has 
power. 


“The Marriage of Ingenuity and Simplicity.” 


Ke’S PATENT: WEDGE LOGKS 


K«’S PATENT SAFETY CATCHES 


Are acknowledged to be the Finest and Most Ingenious Specimens of Lockmaking in existence. 
A Perfect Revolution in the Locksmith’s art. 


KAYE & SONS make Patent Locks, Bolts, Latches, and Handles for every kind of Door, Desk, 
Drawer, Fanlight, Window, Cupboard, &c., including Railway Carriage and Brougham Locks, Cart and Railway 


Wagon Doors, all of which have great advantages over all others. 


Also Patent Exit Fittings for doors that 


open outwards and for doors that open both ways, which were invented to meet the wants of the London 


County Council. 


Prices and Particulars on application to 


JOSEPH KAYE & SONS, Ltd., 
93, High Holborn, Loncon, W.C.; & Kaye's Patent Lock Works, Hunslet, Leeds. 
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suppose, that the waste of time, in the old- 
fashioned manner of threshing, one day struck 
the growing lad with the force of a sharp 
stone, and he set himself to remedy a laggard 
and a lapsing system ; one which took the 
hour easily, never anticipating that “ devil’s 
own team’”’—steam. James Brooks invented 
a threshing machine, and people came to see 
it, even other inventors. No doubt they 
derived more benefit than did James Brooks, 
for that is one of the wicked ways of inven- 
tion. But there must have been grit in his 
idea, for one maker acknowledged his in- 
debtedness by presenting to Mr. Brooks, 
Senior, one of the first machines made, even 
then valued at £300. 

The young inventor still claims your notice 
for there were other irons in the field. 
James Brooks turned his attention to the 
plough share, and it was immediately evident 
(to him) that the plough share—respectable 
relic though it happened to be—needed re- 
formation. It is a singular instance in 
paradox that a man with such a love of the 
old and the venerable as James Brooks, 
should, as a boy, have set the traditional 
appliances of agriculture at defiance. No 
doubt the farmers of Berkshire used strong 
and lurid language, despising the fandangles 
of the architect to be. But it is a fact that 
he added a new “breast” to the old style of 
plough share, a “ breast” which is practically 
the “breast” of to-day. The old style broke 
the soil unevenly and left it unfinished ; the 
new ‘“breast’’ curved the soil gently and 
beautifully away;. herein, perhaps, the 
first hidden hint of Brooks’ future predilec- 
tion. Now you may see the furrows run- 
ning to “ vanishing point ”’ on all respectably 
ploughed and rotund land. 

There are men who lie fallow for a while 
and then prove themselves “strong land” 
before the world is aware of their existence. 
Such a man was James Brooks. The farm 
lite fretted him, yet he was gathering 
strength without knowing it. No man, 
devoid of robust physique, could have 
marched with his work as he has done these 
forty years. He was twenty years old, and 
had never had a drawing lesson in his life, 
when he came up to London in 1847, full of 
a determination to design and to invent, and 
without much of the wherewithal that is 
the courage ot less self-reliant men. There 
were twenty-four hours to the day in 
those times, as Mr. Brooks will tell you, 
and bis experiences were harder than 
the average drawing board. He will laugh 
in good-natured appreciation of those days. 
There were firms and firms then, as now, but 
the young student’s lot was at first cast with 
one of those establishments that lived to 
exist merely, and barely permitted their 
pupils to do that. And yet Fate did him an 
unexpected turn, for in 184g—you may care 
to see a reproduction of the little ivory 
admission badge—James Brooks was admitted 
to the Royal Academy Schools without 
effort, having “tried his luck” there. I 
suppose, because this triumph was so easy, 
he has never done much for the Royal 
Academy since. Norman Shaw was also 
entered “student” at that time, and the two 
men were as compatriots in a cause, only 
Brooks went into the field and hedges, while 
Norman Shaw, in more disciplined fashion, 
fought for the academic wing of that small 
army of architects who so surely rescued 
from out of the dreary ashes of the Georgian 
era so much of what is fine and free, simple 
and dignified in modern architecture, Later, 
James Brooks became associated with Maltby 
and Lewis Stride, and afterwards with 
Frank Cross, of whose office he was in sole 
charge for two years. It was a sort of Cox 
and Box arrangement, for the farmer’s lad 
was smart enough to work for one man 
during the day and for another the 
greater part of the night, and, I would add, 
strong enough too. “ Three ‘shows’ I ran,” 


said the Gold Medallist of to-day, “and did 
something on my ownaccount also!” If you 
were inquisitive you would learn how James 
Brooks did a great deal on ‘“‘his own,” work- 
ing like a galley slave, and having the 
audacity to get married while most archi- 
tects are still boys dreaming of building a 
Parthenon or a St. Paul’s. ‘Nose to the 
grindstone” is Mr. Brooks’ phrase for that 


time, but you are amused to note that the. 


facial feature has not suffered. Work came 
to him while he was busy in the offices of 
other men, and in his early heyday. he did 
without an assistant, even when engaged 
upon six churches concurrently, completing 
with his own hand the six sets of drawings. 
The young architect of to-day may like to 
have Mr. Brooks’ philosophy summed up in 
a sentence. Here it is:° “Work! Those 
who talk most know least.” There is a 
spice of the old militant spirit in his attitude 


to the young men of to-day. He speaks of © 


them in a fatherly manner, and of some 
humoured tolerance. He can make even 
his strong points interesting, a success not 
always attained. The finest architecture in 
the World, he will insist to you, is that of 
the Greek and Egyptian Temples. ‘Such 
severity and dignity of line! Such a sense 
of proportion! Such elimination of the 
trivial, ‘effeminate detail which I so 
cordially hate!” There he goes! Ina 
careful cupboard he will reveal to you the 
MSS. of Professor Thomas Leverton Donald- 
son’s invaluable lectures on the subject ; 
lectures which ought to be read by every 
young student—alas! that they are so re- 
mote in Mr. Brooks’ careful drawer. By 
these models the latterday builder of so 
many churches was guided. He learned 
to love their rigidity, their unbending 
discipline, their utter lack of the spirit 
of compromise; their power and _ their 
truth. And when he came to work in the 
Gothic and the Renaissance, the austere 
spirit was still upon him, he drew his lines 
before over-ornamentation could sap their 
strength, he gave height for dignity’s sake, 
and space for light and shadow, and you 
have here the secret of Mr. Brooks’ success 
as an architect. hat he has worked in 


brick so much is for the very prosaic and 
practical reason that, in the South of 
England at least, stone is too dear. The 
builder must work in the material that is to 
hand. The necessity for brick has given us 
those clustered brick columns in so many of 
Mr. Brooks’ churches, and he has built 
churches in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Africa, though to these Greater Britains 
he has not been, He can tell you of 
a mansion he built—by letter and tele- 
gram—tor a rich Dutchman in South Africa, 
and of the visit of the owner to England to 
see the architect when the building was 
complete. There had not been a mistake ; 
everything had been carried out to the 
letter, and lo! there had risen, far away in 
the Veldt,a house in the style of the Tudors. 
Of the “Queen Anne stuff,” at present in 
vogue in England, Mr. Brooks thinks little, 
but you may find the real thing in Holland, 
he will tell you, and the real thing is charm- 
ing. When he goes to Holland and Belgium, 
now, the ecclesiastics welcome him as an 
old friend. The man must have his little 
joke at the present phase (or craze) of build- 
ing ; he describes it as the terrad/e cotta! 
I suppose James Brooks could not be ex- 
hausted—certainly not in this paper. He 
rode to hounds till he was nearly fifty, and he 
only gave up shooting four years ago ; he is 
a hearty fellow at his little “box,” as he 
terms it, which he built thirty-three years 
ago, and still lives in, but it is probable you 
know, as well as I, where that is. 

You will know his work if you know the 
man—what he has done, for instance in 
remodelling St. Mary’s, Haggerston ; the fine 
Cloister, almost hidden away, at St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch; the churches at Hoxton, Haggers- 
ton, Kensington, Hammersmith, Hornsey, 
Lewisham ; the beautiful Church of The 
Annunciation, Chislehurst; and that vast 
scheme, but partially carried out, as yet, of 
Covent, Hospital, Chapel, Cloisters and 
House at Edgware. 

Of Mr. Brooks’ striking individvality in 
architecture a little incident may be recalled. 


Some while ago a young architect from 


London was staying at Doune, N.B. He 
attended the services in the Episcopal Church 
there, and afterwards he called on the Vicar 
and expressed himself as delighted with the 
Church. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
said, ‘‘This is one of Brooks’ churches I 
know.” The Vicar enquired of his visitor if 
he knew the architect. “No,” was his reply, 
“but I can tell Brooks’ buildings wherever I 
see them.” Our full page illustration is of 
his latest accepted design—a Church Tower 
at Dover. 

James Brooks has won his Gold Medal and 


the reputation of being one of the most 


sincere and solid ecclesiastical architects in 
England. 


THE electric lighting of Manchester has 
proved a great success. At the end of the 
first year’s working, after paying interest on 
mortgages, sinking fund, &c., and excess of 
management expenses—always proportion- 
ately greater on a first year’s working—the 
committee found themselves with only a loss 
of £209 18s. 1od. That was from March 3ist, 
1893, to March 31st, 1894. From March, 
1894, to March, 1895, they would be able to 
show a profit (after deducting interest and 
sinking fund) of some £7,coo or £8,000. 

A COMPARATIVELY small but important street 
improvement will be completed this month in 
the setting back of the line of building on the 
south side of Carr’s Lane, Sheffield. Mr. 
Watson has accepted £3,000 to set back his 
property. With the improved facilities for 
traffic will be combined an important. architec- 
tural improvement to the street. Advantage 
has been taken of the rectification of the building 
line to rebuild the premises affected. The new 
building, of which Messrs. Ingall & Son are the 
architects, and Mr. T. Johnson is the builder, 
is in the lcenaissance, and consists of four storeys, 
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SPECIFICATIONS: FROM BOTH 
POINTS OF VIEW. 


Papers READ BEFORE THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING of the Members of the 
Architectural Association was held on 
Friday evening, at No. 9, Conduit 

street, under the chairmanship of Mr, E. W. 
Mountford, the President. There was a 
large gathering. Mr, Fletcher (Hon, Sec.), 
announced a donation to the library by the 
Secretary of the Report of the Smithsonian 
Institution for 1893, and a vote of thanks was 
passed. A vote of thanks was also given to 
Mr. J. M, Brydon, for conducting Members 


| 


The specification of to-day is an inordi- 
nately lengthy document as compared with 
those written say twenty years ago, and a 
mass of matter is now squeezed into its pages 
that serves only to perplex the clerk of works 
and worry the builder. I think a great deal 


| of the extra length can be accounted for by 
_ the introduction of most of the “conditions 


| 
| 


| be the working document. 


| 
| 


of contract.” These properly belong to the 
“contract” as the legal document, and only 
cumber the pages of what should essentially 
Another cause 
of lengthiness is the way in which expanded 
descriptions of trade manufacture are worked 
in. The system of splitting up a specifica- 
tion, rigidly, into trades has much to answer 
for in introducing elements of confusion and 
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| posed to describe. 
| the surveyor can easily adjust the variations 


_ in the constant use of words defining quality. 


The words best, very best, proper, perfect, 
&c., are all relative terms of quality which 


_ frequently are quite differently interpreted 
| by the architect and builder, the one using 
the word in the ordinary sense, and the 


other in the manufacturers’ sense, and they 


_ should be quite abolished, and the definite 


expressions of the manufacturers used in- 
stead, as by so doing we shall, as regards 
materials at all events, have a common basis 
of agreement with the builder. A common 
defect is the frequent disagreement between 
the specification and the drawings it is sup- 
If quantities are supplied 


in description, but assuming their absence, 
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over the Chelsea Town Hall, Polytechnic and 
Free Library, on March 16th. 


FROM THE ARCHITECT’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. E. C. Pinks had been announced to 
deliver an address on “Specifications: from an 
Architect’s Point of View,” but the chairman 
announced that Mr. Pinks was unable to be 
present owing to illness. His paper, therefore, 
was read by Mr. Fletcher. The following 
are extracts :— 

I propose to examine critically the specifi- 
cation as it is; to pass from that to a con- 
sideration of the necessity of specifications 
as they are at present drawn ; and thence to 
a few suggestions for the abolition of specifi- 
cations as separate documents in a contract. 
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differences. Each architect has his own 
view as to where a certain article should go, 
and if he consistently follows out the trade 
system what a number of references have to 
be made before you find out all about a 
window for example. There are many cases 
where four or five references might be pro- 
fitably put together, especially when you 
remember that the practice of allocating the 
items under trade headings differs consider- 
ably. What I want to emphasize is that a great 
deal of time might be saved by combining 
things together a little more than is done, 
and let the trade distinctions take care of 
themselves. 

The phraseology of the modern specifica- 


_ tion also leaves much to be desired, especially 


T ~BVRKE DOWNING 


ef rn 


each person tendering puts his own construc- 
tion upon the clause, with the inevitable 
result that whichever way the architect 
wants the work done an extra ensues. The 
drawings must be the paramount factor with 
the architect and builder, although the em- 
ployer often attaches more importance to 
the specification, probably because he under- 
stands and can criticise a written description, 
whereas, alas! drawings to the average em- 
ployer are like maps to a South Sea Islander. 

Does it not come to this, then, that more 
work on the general or small scale drawings, 
and less in the specification, would tend to 
considerably reduce the friction between 
architects and their clerks of works and the 


contractors? Carry this idea to its legitimate 
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conclusion, and half the causes of dispute 
would disappear. 

This brings me to the second division of 
my paper—viz., a consideration of the neces- 
sity of specifications as they are at present 
drawn. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
necessary documents or instruments of a 
contract should be, first the plans, eleva- 
tions, sections, and detail drawings ; second, 
the description of the materials to be used, 
which of necessity must be a written docu- 
ment, and for convenience is called the spe- 
cification ; third, the conditions of contract, or 
legal restraints, by which you bind the builder 
to do the work in accordance with the plans 
and specification, and also bind the employer 
to pay for the work done. 

To successfully carry out this idea it will 
follow that the small scale drawings must be 
prepared with perhaps a little more care and 
with considerably more detail than they 
generally are at present. I believe much 
greater attention is being paid to the small 
scale drawings than used to be the case. — It 
would be perfectly easy for the draughtsman 
to add, either by writing or graphically, to 
the general drawings, most of the information 
which now burdens the specification. For 
instance, taking the elevations, why should 
you not express, once and for all, by 
printing on the drawings the facings 
you want, the arches, whether axed or 
rubbed, the parts of the work in bath or 
portland or in both, the parts to be cemented 
or rough cast, the windows which are 
to open and which fixed, the glass to be 
used, and many other things? On the plans, 
why should you not say what flooring or 
paving you require, what the hearths are to 
be, what thresholds, what roof-covering? On 
the section, the sizes of floor-joists and roof 
timbers, the descriptions of skirtings? Once 
on the drawings they are done with, few 
queries would arise, the surveyor will get 
through his work quicker, the foreman and 
clerk of works will not be divided between 
something on the drawings and a contrary 
description in thespecification. Thisall may 
mean rather more work for the architect at 
first, but will not the apparent loss of time 
amply repay him in the end, and certainly 
save delay on the works? A specification of 
one hundred pages takes quite a week to 
write, and even then is by no means a perfect 
document. Supposing, instead of devoting a 
week to writing a specification, you gave that 
week to finishing up and noting the drawings, 
what a tremendous difference it would cause. 
Surveyors do occasionally find a set of 
drawings with all the sizes of timbers figured 
on, and what I now plead for is an extension 
of that principle to almost every detail in 
the building. To satisfy these conditions a 
set of drawings would have to includea little 
more detail work, especially in the sections, 
and the draughtsman would have to put his 
section lines where they would show most 
work, instead of shirking the stairs and the 
lantern lights, as they often do at present. A 
plan of the roof timbers would also be desir- 
able and some of the joinery details 
should certainly be among the drawings. 
Assuming you intended carrying this idea 
into practice (of putting work on the draw- 
ings instead of into the specification), the 


following, I think, would be the additions :— ~ 


On the plans: the floors would have the 
material stated and the thickness ; as to how 
the floors were to be laid and the kind of 
jointing that would remain in the specifica- 
tion, without a detail showed it. The pavings 
also would be described, and the hearths, 
steps, stairs, the direction of the joists and 
strutting, and the trimmers and trimming 
joists which might not possibly appear on 
the sections. On the sections: the skirtings, 
dado, and picture rails, cornices, architraves, 
thicknesses of doors—description of plaster- 
ing, whether cement or lime, also the dadoes 


and tile-hangings. On the elevations: the 
facings, arches, mouldings, rough cast, tim- 
bering, tile-work, what windows fixed and 
which to open, the glass, the external doors, 
the window sills, steps, and stonework gene- 
rally. The roof plan would show at a glance 
which slopes were to be covered with inferior 
and which with better slating, also the lap, 
and whether boarding and felt; the roof, 
whether tile or lead, the flashings and lead 
flats, and every other item which at present 
it takes a few minutes to find in the specifi- 
cation. From the drawings we turn to the 
specification, as I suggest it should be, and 
we shall find more than 75 per cent. of its 
bulk is gone. In the preliminary part all the 
legal clauses, such as protection, damage, in- 
surance, payment, time, sureties, rates of 
wages, will all be relegated to the contract. 
In the excavator and bricklayer all the des- 
criptions of materials will remain in, and the 
way they are to be mixed and used, but all 
such items as depths of excavations, thick- 
nesses of concrete, beds of brick rubbish, 
thicknesses of walls, mortar, fireproof floors, 
drains, facing bricks, parts in cement, finish- 
ings of internal walls, arches, moulded and 
gauged work, air bricks; all these would be 
cut out—as the drawings would show them. 
The mason would describe the materials and 
setting, all other work would appear on the 
drawings. The slater also would describe the 
materials and nails to be used. The carpen- 
ter would give the usual descriptions as to 
materials and a general clause about provid- 
ing all wood, bricks, fillets, slips and backings. 
The joiner would also give the description of 
materials and method of laying and jointing 
the floors. Sizes and number of hinges, and 
prices of locks and furniture (although this 
could be quite easily put on the details). 
The founder and smith would state descrip- 
tions of materials and tests, also any iron- 
work hidden away. All straps and bolts, 
railings, girders and joists, rain-pipes, and 
eaves gutters would appear on the drawings. 
The external plumbers’ work would all appear 
on the drawings and only the materials speci- 
fied. The internal plumber work isa little 
more difficult to dispose of and until detail- 
drawings are given for this work, it would 
have to remain in the specification certainly 
as regards small pipes and taps. The plasterer 
would only describe the materials and the 
proportions. All glass would be indicated on 
the drawings, and therefore the trade would 
consist of a line or two. The painter would 
remain very much as at present. I have 
taken a specification of 120 pages, and by cut- 
ting out the items which I consider might be 
fairly described or shown on the drawings, I 
find it gets reduced to thirty - two pages, 
which includes some four or five pages for 
provisional sums and other items for which 
drawings would not be given. I propose 
to abolish the specification entirely when 
bills of quantities are supplied, and utilise them 
in its place. I say that I expect some oppo- 
sition to this proposal, because I know that 
there are some difficulties in the way, not the 
least being that employers know of the speci- 
fication, and usually expect to see it, whereas 
bills of quantities to them are unknown. 
I can imagine some architects objecting to 
the change because it would give too great 
a prominence to the quantities, and that it 
would necessarily result in the quantities 
becoming a part of the contract ; why they 
should not be I can never understand ; the 
employer pays for them, and they are gener- 
ally used for the purpose of settling up 
accounts. The clerks of works refer to the 
quantities as much as to the specification, 
when they are allowed a copy , but, of course, 
as they are merely statements of fact and 
not descriptive, they are not so useful for 
reference as they might be. But, after all, 
the Scotch schedule of quantities is specifica- 
tion and schedule, and where we have in 
England references by the builder to what 


the specification says, in Scotland he refers 
to what the schedule states. What is possi- 
ble there should be so here. 

Surveyors ought not to object to the pro- 
posal, but ought to welcome it, as their work 
would be brought into greater prominence 
and into a wider sphere of usefulness than it 
is at present. For the architect would have 
it at hand for constant reference, to settle 
points “in connection with the details; the 
clerk of works and foreman would also use 
it, and many extras which are now incurred 
in ignorance, through the bills of quantities 
being sealed to them, would be avoided. 
I am prepared to admit that the bills of 
quantities might be rather longer—that is to 
say, they would be as at present, plus the 
necessary detailed description of positions in 
the building ; but a saving would be effected 
in the printing or copying of the specifica- 
tions, and the extra time spent on the biljs 
would be saved in the time usually spent in 
writing the specification. 1 do not wish it to 
be understood that this method would do 
away with the necessity for detail descrip- 
tions on the drawings, but I do believe it 
would relieve many architects, who dislike 
specification writing, from a labour which is 
irksome to them. 


FROM THE BUILDER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. Henry Holloway’s (Holloway Bros.) 
paper was on the “ Builder’s Point of View,” 
he said :— 

My first suggestion may appear trivial, but 
from a builder’s point of view it is of some 
importance, namely : The form and arrange- 
ment of the specification should be in the 
simplest language, carefully prepared and 
legibly written, also set out in clauses, and 
under proper headings, with marginal or 
heading notes, each paragraph being indexed. 
Don’t send the specification copied on tissue 
or letter-pressed copying paper, which is in 
shreds before it has been on the job a month. 
In these days of cheap and expeditious printing 
I venture to urge that printed or lithographed 
copies be supplied. The conditions of con- 
tract should be attached to and form part of 
the specification. The quantities should 
be in conformity with the specification, con- 
sequently the draft specification should be 
in the hands of the quantity surveyor before 
he proceeds with his work; but a little 
latitude might with advantage be given to 
the surveyor to vary, or add to, in minor 
points, in order to bring the drawings, speci- 
fication, and the quantities in perfect line 
with each other. The practice of specifying 
sub-contractors and specialists is increasingly 
resorted to, in some cases almost to the 
extent of having separate firms for the prin- 
cipal trades. Architects who have had works 
in the North of England, and adopted the 
system of employing a separate firm for each 
trade, know something of the inconveniences 
of this course of procedure. The practice, 
generally speaking, increases the cost, causes 
delay in execution, and creates a considerable 
amount of friction between all concerned. In 
cases of special works, for which special men 
are required, such as are not usually engaged 
by the builder, or in the fixing and arrangement 
of patented goods which the patentees have to 
guarantee the efficient working and durability 
of, it may be desirable to provide for the sub- 
contractor to completely finish his work. But 
this custom should be minimised as much as 
possible, so as to give the builder entire and 
complete control over the whole of the build- 
ing in course of erection, as he has to be 
responsible for everything. In all cases where 
sub-contractors are engaged by architects 
there should be an undertaking from the sub- 
contractor to comply with the conditions of 
the builder’s contract as far as the same are 
applicable to his work. Probably the bulk ot 
the builders’ difficulties arise from a want of 
definiteness in the description of the archi- 
tect’s requirements. General “ covering” 
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clauses in specifications are much too fre- 
quent. If the architect has a difficulty in 
regard to his working drawings, or in con- 
nection with the site of the proposed building, 
and is unable to specify precisely what has to 
be done, he has resource to his familiar 
“friend” (the covering clause), and throws all 
responsibility upon the unfortunate builder. 
Here is an extract from a specification as a 
sample of what I mean. “Do all necessary 
cutting and making good. Supply all ma- 
terials and workmanship necessary, although 
not herein specified, to render the whole 
of this branch of the trade perfect and 
complete to the entire satisfaction of the 
architect.”” The same clause, with a little 
variation, appears after each trade. Such 
conditions as these have only to be exposed 
to be condemned by reasonable men, but 
unfortunately they appear only too fre- 
quently in specifications. In cases where 
it is impossible for the architect to specify 
clearly and in detail, and for the quantity 
surveyor to measure, the work to be executed, 
the proper and just course to adopt, both to 
the client and the builder, is to provide an 
amount to be used under the architect’s 


’ directions, and the work paid for either by 


valuation after completion or charged for as 
day work. There is frequently much inde- 
finiteness in the specification with regard to 
foundations. The builder has to take many 
risks for which he has very little opportunity 
of forming any idea as to whether it will 
involve an expenditure of £5 or £500. 
There should be always a practical reason 
for what is specified, and nothing should 
be specified unless the architect thinks it 
absolutely necessay to carry into actual 
execution. Also care should be taken not 
to specify what is a practical impossibility. 
The following are a few specimens taken 
from specifications to illustrate my point— 
viz.: “ The excavation to the trenches is to be 
taken down toa perfectly solid bottom, and the 
bottom well rammed!” One naturally asks, 
why ram when you have a natural solid 
bottom? Is it not possible that if ramming 
is enforced you will not have a good solid 
bottom? Supposing the foreman carries out 
the specification, digs the trench to the 
depth shown in drawings, and has the bottom 
well rammed for the architect’s inspection, 
it is possible the architect may be deceived 
by the sound appearance of the bottom and 
have the concrete put in upon what is any- 
thing but a natural sound foundation. “ Zhe 
concrete in trenches to be well rammed.” The 
absurdity of this description is obvious. To 
ram concrete immediately it is thrown into 
the trench in a soft condition is quite useless 
and a waste of labour, and if rammed after 
it has commenced to set, it would only tend 
to prevent its adhesion. “The stock bricks 
are to be hard, well burnt, perfectly square, 
and of wniform colour.” It is only necessary 
to visit a brickfield, and see the making of 
stock bricks to know the impracticability of 
this description. The description is quite 
contradictory to the nature of stock bricks, 
which are burnt in large stacks or clamps 
of about half-a-million each, with fuel 
sprinkled between to help the firing. 
The bricks that get the strongest heat 
will be the hardest, and as a _ matter, 
of course, to an extent flared and varied 
in colour. The weight of such a large 
quantity stacked together before being burnt 
must of necessity press the bricks somewhat 
out of square. The beauty of stock-brick 
facing to my mind is the slight variation of 
colour. “ Zhe mortar to be composed of one 
portion grey stone lime to two portions of clean 
sharp sand.” Either the proportion specified 
is not expected by the architect, or he must 
be ignorant of the proper proportions of lime 
and sand for good mortar. There is no 
strength in the lime of itself. The propor- 
tion of one of lime to four of good clean sand 
makes the best mortar. Particular quarries 
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for stone are frequently specified (especially 
Yorkshire stone), which have been worked 
out for several years. It is desirable, as far 
as possible, to avoid the mention of particular 
quarries, unless the clause is modified by the 
addition of the following :—“ Or stone from 
some other quarry equal in quality to that 
specified.” 

Perhaps the most difficult part of an archi- 
tect’s specification is that in reference to 
timber, and the builder finds it more trouble 
than all the other kinds of material combined. 
The architect generally makes certain ground 
for himself by specifying that it is to be 
“ perfectly free from sap, large knots, shakes, 
and all other defects.” Such a description 
is very admirable if the material can be so 
supplied, but it is perfectly well-known that 
this degree of excellency cannot be main- 
tained, hence the difficulty of interpreting to 
what extent sap, knots and shakes will be 
tolerated. Unfortunately the opinion of 
clerks of works (to whom this is usually re- 
ferred) varies very considerably according to 
their knowledge,*or other contingent cir- 
cumstances. It isa mistake to suppose that 
because there is a slight discolouration on 
the edge of the timber it is unfit for use. 
Care should be taken to see that no sappy 
wood is built intoa wall, or fixed ina confined 
position where there is no air space ; but for 
open roofs, floor joists, and such like, the 
timber will not rot or become weakened be- 
cause of a little 6/ue sap, which is frequently 
only surface deep. I venture to suggest 
the following as a reasonable description 
for timber and joinery deals, viz. :—For 
the best class of work: “The Memel or 
Dantzic timber of the best selected middling 
quality.” For ordinary class of work: “The 
Memel or Dantzic timber of the good mid- 
dling quality; or (where scantlings under 
eleven inch wide, and four inch thick), from 
sawn scantlings of an approved Swedish or 
Russian port, not inferior to a recognised 
good fourth quality Swedish brand, or third 
quality Russian hammer brand. All tim- 
ber to be free from large and loose knots and 
shakes, also practically free from sap to the 
architect’s approval.” For joiners’ deals : 
“Good quality, from approved Swedish or 
Russian ports, free from large and dead knots, 
shakes, and sap. Not inferior toa recognised 
first and second quality Swedish brand, or 
second quality Russian hammer brand.” 
Pitch pine, and Oregon pine is much used 
for timber work, also yellow pine for cabinet 
work, dut neither of these American woods is 
suitable for positions exposed to weather and 
damp. But for interior work it ismuch cleaner 
in appearance than the Swedish and Russian 
goods. A point requiring the special considera- 
tion of an architect in preparing his specifica- 
tion is that of fixing the time to be allowed for 
the execution of the work, particular regard 
being given to the period of the year at 
which the building is to be completed. It 
frequently happens that a job, say of a new 
house or an addition to a house, to the value 
of £2,000 to £3,000, containing a quantity of 
good joiners’ work, is commenced in July or 
August, and has to be completed by the 
Christmas following. The specification in- 
sists that the joinery work must be of 
thoroughly seasoned wood, roughly framed 
together, and put into drying room within a 
month after signing the contract. (By-the- 
by, notwithstanding the stipulations, it too 
frequently happens that the details are not 
supplied until after the roof is on.) A 
moment’s thought must satisfy anyone with 
practical knowledge that to put good seasoned 
joinery into a building erected under such 
conditions, and at such period of the year, 
simply means ruination to the work, and 
ultimately serious trouble and expense in 
easing doors and windows, stopping open 
joints, touching up shrinkages, &c. More- 
over, the builder is condemned for supplying 
inferior material. In all cases where good 
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plastering and joinery is required, architects 
should make arrangements to avoid either of 
the same being proceeded with to any great ex- 
tent on the building during the winter months. 
In conclusion, I would urge that in order to 
avoid friction, disputes, and to secure good 
work, there must be mutual confidence 
between the architect and builder. To secure 
this the architect should only invite to tender 
(where competition is required) those with 
whom he can take counsel and place confi- 
dence. There is far too much suspicion, 
especially on the part of the younger mem- 
bersofthe profession. I dodeny there may have 
been reasons for it, but, speaking generally, 
builders have a regard for their reputation. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Holloway’s 
address, an interesting discussion took place 
on the subject as treated by both papers. 
Mr. Fleetwood said in regard to Mr. Hollo- 
way’s paper, he fully agreed with all that he 
had said, so much so that he did not know of 
any points on which hecould criticise it. But 
in regard to Mr. Pinks’ paper he regretted 
it ; it was not accompanied by his ideal speci- 
fications and drawings. It would be in- 
teresting to see the drawings after they had 
been in use for six months. He was afraid 
that all the information that had been put 
on the eighth-scale drawings would be ob- 
literated before the roof was put on, and he 
did not think that suggestion was a very 
practicable one. 

Mr. Woodthorpe agreed witha good deal of 
what Mr. Pinks said about putting as much 
as possible on the drawings, although there 
might be one or two hundred items. In the 
country a builder depended vastly more on 
the drawing than he did on the specifica- 
tions, and he personally had always found 
it much easier to see whether the work 
was carried out in the proper way if 
they had got the thing on the drawing 
than if he had got to wade through a 
specification 100 or 120 pages in length— 
however well it was indexed. He quiteagreed 
that the covering clause should be done away 
with as far as possible. 

Mr. Francis Hooper thought it was very 
important that architects should realise that 
it was not only the builder who tried to 
evade specifications and conditions, because 
they would find that some employers, and 
architects themselves tried to evade them 
themselves. (Laughter.) Ifthey endeavoured 
to have more intercourse with the builders, 
as Mr. Holloway suggested, it would be to 
the mutual advantage of both. 

Mr. Hamtpon Pratt thought the suggestion 
of Mr. Pinks to do away with specifications 
was a very bold one. He thought those who 
spoke most of the irksomeness and drudgery 
of getting out specifications, were those who 
knew least how and what to describe. (Hear, 
hear). With regard to the writing of specifi- 
cations in great details he thought it was 
unnecessary. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie said he agreed with every 
word Mr. Holloway had uttered, but he 
thought Mr. Pinks’ paper was full of fallacies. 
He did not see how Mr. Pinks’ notion of 
abolishing specifications could be carried out 
in the case of alterations. Not only was a 
specification a check upon the builder, but 
was a check on the client. 

The Chairman defended Mr. Pinks’ paper 
in his absence. He was bound to say he 
saw little in it whatever to object to. The 
criticisms that had been made upon 
it had arisen, he thought, chiefly because 
the paper had not been carefully listened 
to. The length of a specification depended 
entirely on the quality of the work and the 
variety of detail. Mr. Pinks had had a lot 
to do with Scotch work, and possibly that 
might account for some of the things he said. 


For the public fountain which is to be erected 
by Mr. Thomas, M.P.,in Pontypridd, a design by 
Mr. C. B. Fowler, of Cardiff, has been adopted. 


— 
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HOW TO OBTAIN ACOUSTIC 
SUCCESS. 


A PapeR READ BY Mr. BuRROWS AT THE 
R.LB.A. MEETING. 


N ordinary meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects was held 
yesterday week, Mr. James Brooks 

(vice-president) in the chair. 

The Chairman announced that an inter- 
mediate examination to qualify for registra- 
tion as Student was held on the roth, 2oth, 
21st and 22nd March. Applications were 
received from seventy Probationers, includ- 
ing those relegated from previous examina- 
tions. Of these, fifty-six were admitted, 
and fifty-four presented themselves and were 
examined ; twenty-eight passed the examina- 
tions, and twenty-six were relegated to their 
studies, The names of the successful students, 
placed on the paper in order of merit, were 
as follows: John Ormrod, Bolton ; Ernest 
William Marshall, London ; Thomas Anderson 
Moodie, Hillhead, Glasgow ; Thomas Spiers 
Fraser, Glasgow; Ernest Jesse Mager, 
London; Tom Norman Dinwiddy, Green- 
wich ; Victor Evans Bdésher, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea; Herbert Haines, Bedford; Frank 
Ward, Bradford ; Louis Moore, Southampton ; 
William Stanley Bates, Bedford; Percy 
Bown, Harrogate; James Henry Coram, 
London ; William Alphonsus Scott, Drogheda, 
co. Louth; Alexander Godolphin Bond, B.A., 
Bristol; Wallace Stevens Jones, Bristol ; 
Arthur James Ecclestone, Great Yarmouth ; 
James Stockdale Harrison, Leicester ; Hugh 
Alfred Ellis, Manchester ; William Vincent 
Morgan, Carmarthen; Arthur Reutlinger 
Gough, Redland, Bristol; George Herbert 
Manning, Harlesden, N.W.; James Edward 
Coleman Shield, London; John Arthur 
Smith, London ; Edward Hale, King’s Nor- 
ton, Birmingham ; Stanley Edward Knott, 
East Barnet ; George Westcott, Old Trafford, 
Manchester; and Rupert Claud Austin, 
Cambridge. A paper on “Sound in Its 
Relation to Buildings,’ was then read by 
Mr. H. W. Burrows. He remarked that the 
form which a building should assume to 
insure acoustical success was a question upon 
which much difference of opinion existed. 
Simplicity of plan was not of necessity good 
for acoustics, square rooms being often found 
to be defective. Most authorities condemned 
flat surfaces, as reflections took place in the 
right angles of such apartments, at the floor, 
walls, and ceilings. It had been found of 
advantage in such cases to cant off the angles 
of rooms, or to curve the ends, or to place 
the speaker near the corner of the room, so 
that he addressed the audience diagonally. 
Some writers considered that if rectangular 
rooms were adopted they were improved 
if one dimension was longer than the other. 
Sound waves being propagated in spherical 
layers from their point of origin, curved 
forms had been recommended, but opinion 
was not unanimous on that point. Of build- 
ings having a circular plan, St. Paul’s was a 
well-known bad example; but this was mainly 
due to the close proximity of the speakers to 
the walls. Another effect would be produced 
if the speaker were situated in the centre of 
the circle or near it. Certain inconvenient 
acoustical effects experienced in buildings of 
circular plan were not met with in those 
where the walls were broken by a large 
number of deep embrasures. The Albert 
Hall, London, a building of the ovalor ellipse 
type, had been almost universally condemned. 
Before it was built failure was predicted, as 
the reflections from such a form were known 
to be concentrated in the foci of the ellipse, 
and this, together with its vast size, form, and 
material of roofing, had combined to produce 
a great acoustic failure, modified to a certain 
extent by the introduction under the roof of 
a velarium. The amphitheatrical type of 
plan had proved successful in many instances ; 
but somenotable exceptions chiefly by reason 


of excessive sonorousness, were referred to. 
Other types of plan were those in which the 
end was more or less curved, and the sides 
produced somewhat after the plan of the 
basilica. 
example of this method of planning, was con- 
sidered to be an acoustic success. One writer 
proposed to terminate rectangular halls with 
a parabola, and give a parabolic form to the 
roof over the platform. It was objected, 
however, that all sound originating in the 
body of a hall might be concentrated in the 
focus of the parabola, so that great difficulties 
presented themselves in dealing with a curved 
surface of that nature. Among buildings 
panned as elongated rectangles with rounded 
ends which were successful acoustically was 
mentioned the Queen’s Hall, Langham place, 
a noticeable feature of which was the trun- 
cated, trumpet-shaped orchestra. The horse- 
shoe type of plan, largely adopted for theatres, 
had been attended with but varying success, 
depending much on the materials used in 
construction, and largely influenced by the 
boxes. Examples were mentioned of what 
the author termed a composite type of plan, 
in which the walls at the rear of the speaker 
or orchestra were formed as a truncated 
pyramid, diverging outward, with the seats 
arranged in a semicircle or other curve. In 
churches and cathedrals, the avenue type of 
plan had been criticised, because the columns 
which carried the arcades caused sound 
shadows, and were therefore objectionable, 
With regard to the influence the section of 
structures had on the propagation of sound, 
most writers agreed that smooth surfaces 
reflected sound, while broken or rough 
surfaces dispersed or absorbed it, so that in 
some instances it might be found advisable 
to break up the ceilings with rafters, or 
to form recesses or projections in the 
walls. A chief consideration in this con- 
nection was the size of the room. As to 
the form of ceiling, various conflicting 
opinions were quoted and examples cited, 
it being generally agreed that right-angle 
junctions between walls and ceilings were 
bad, as confusing reflections resulted, to 
obviate which some form of cove had been 
usually adopted. The difficulties presented 
by concave curves were shown by the failure 
acoustically of most domes or cupolas, due 
usually, it had been said, to the powerful 
and prolonged resonance produced. To pre- 
vent the loss of sound upward it was proba- 
bly best to keep ceilings moderately low, 
consistent with good proportion. With re- 
gard to the dimensions of a building, what 
was known as harmonic proportion was 
strongly urged by many. For good acoustic 
properties, it had been maintained that a 
building should be so constructed that its 
different dimensions should be in some 
simple relation to each other. In treating 
of heating and ventilation and their effect 
on sound, Mr. Burrows said, a series of tests 
at the Baltimore Academy of Music had 
proved that the almost perfect acoustic pro- 
perties of that building were largely due to 
the condition of the air, and not to the plan. 
The direction of the ventilation was of little 
orno moment. The principal office of ven- 
tilation in its acoustic bearings seemed to be 
that it rendered the air free from those 
acoustic clouds which disturbed, diverted, 
modified, or absorbed sound waves, as atmos- 
pheric clouds modified or destroyed light. 
The key-note of rooms was next considered. 
A hall built of masonry had a different note 
from one constructed of timber, or largely 
composed of that material. Beneficial effect 
had resulted from the presence of anaudience, 
the addition of shelves filled with books and 
papers, the use of a velarium, flags and such 
like hangings, Venetian shutters, sounding 
boards. The use of wires and cords had 
been successfully recommended ; the author 
referred to the bye-gone use of acoustic vases 
in classic theatres and in Mediaeval churches. 
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SHEFFIELD SILVER PLATE. 
THE “QUEEN’S” OR THE “LEOPARD’S” HEAD? 


HE idea said to be prevalent in London 

regarding the merits of Sheffield silver 

. ware, met witha strong condemnation 

by Colonel Bingham, who dealt with the 

subject at the recent Art Crafts’ Exhibition 
in Sheffield. 

“ At the opening of the Exhibition,” said 
Colonel Bingham, “Mr. Green stated he 
went into a shop in Bond Street and asked 
for some fine modern Sheffield plate, but was 
informed that there was no artistic work 
to-day in Sheffield, and that Sheffield was 
called ‘The modern Tomb of Art. In 
reviewing this statement, Colonel Bingham 
pointed out that large quantities of manu- 
tactured silver were sent daily to London 
from Sheffield, and that no city took somuch 
silver work from Sheffield as London did. 
Two-thirds of the silver table ware of London 
was manufactured in Sheffield. Forty yearsago 
it was his duty to call upon many manufacturers 
and silversmiths in Sheffield, and he then 
found that there existed a system under which 
a very large amount of sterling silver ware 
made in Shefhield was sent to London, where 
the London mark was stamped upon it, This 
system, he was sorry to say, prevailed toa 
very great extent to-day among people who 
ought to know a great deal better. He was 
not one of them, and was averse to the 
practice unless he was obliged to revert to 
it owing to stress of time, and to this point 
he would address himself later. The prac- 
tice to which he alluded was contrary, he 
thought, to the spirit of the Merchandise 
Marks Act, and went to prove the unreliability 
of the observation made to the Master of the 
Guild by the Bond Street dealer with regard 
to the absence of artistic work in Sheffield. 
It was a shame that the London mark should 
be placed on the wares made by Sheffield silver- 
smiths, and he thought the Sheffield mark, 
the Queen’s head, should be accounted a far 
superior mark to the Leopard’s head, the 
mark of London. There was another 
point with regard to assaying, with which he 
would like to deal. In Sheffield the Assay 
Office had been removed from Fargate to 
Leopold Street. The Corporation had paid 
a large sum of money for the ground upon 
which it stood, and he had no doubt that the 
money had been spent properly. The offices 
had recently been enlarged greatly in order 
that more work might be dealt with, and he 
hoped and thought it would not be found to 
be too large. In his opinion, it would have 
been much better if the small premises had 
been used and kept open every day in the 
week. Those who were not connected with 
the silver trade would perhaps be astonished 
to learn that if a silversmith sent in any 
goods after ten o’clock on Monday morning 
he could not get them out until Wednesday 
night. The result was that in his case some 
thousands of ounces of silver had to be sent 
to London to be assayed in cases of urgency. 
This was a great detriment to Sheffield. It 
would not be necessary, if the Shefheld Assay 
Office were open every day in the week. 
There was no doubt that the Govern- 
ment were right in having the Assay 
mark placed upon silver goods for the pro- 
tection of the public, but, at the same time, 
Sheffield ought not to be handicapped by the 
closing of her Assay Office on alternate 
days, when in other cities, with whom her 
manufacturers had to compete, goods 
might be assayed every day. He thought the 
Master would agree with him when he said 
that if the Assay Office were to try in these 
competitive days to damage trade they could 
not do so more effectively than by the action 
they had taken. He concluded by congratu- 
lating the Guild upon the unearthing of so 
much talent, the presence of which was a 
Cirect answer to the Bord Street dealer.” 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention. ; 


Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co.—The 
contract for the ventilation and heating of St. 
Mary’s Church, Dover, has been placed with 
this firm. 


Mr. Thomas Freeman.—Mr. Freeman 
desires us to notify that he no longer represents 
Messrs. P. & S. Wood, of West Bromwich, but 
supplies Blue Staffordshire goods of his own 
selection from his stores at St. Pancras 
Station. 


Brighton Improvements—lIt is proposed 
to make additions to the Town Hall at a cost of 
more than £20,000; to build a Fruit and Flower 
Market, New Police Courts at a cost of nearly 
£25,000, and a new Fire Brigade Station. 
Tenders are to be procured immediately. 


Messrs. Gibbs & Co.—This firm has just 
completed a large stained glass window at St. 
John’s, Bethnal Green, 


Messrs. Rutty.—The macadam scarafier, 
made by Messrs. Rutty, is being tried on the 
Embankment roadway. It churns up the sur- 
face much as a garden rake would soft made 
ground. 


Safety Sashes.—There is an epidemic in 
the joinery trade. The Building Exhibition 
contains no less than seven different systems for 
opening sashes for purposes of cleaning the 
outsides in safety. Nine patents for nine other 
systems have been registered during the past 
two months. They are getting as common as 
‘«smokeless ’’ chimney cowls. 


Admiralty Work.—From the statement of 
proposed naval works, drawn up by the 
Admiralty, it seems that an expenditure is 
proposed of £681,000 at Gibraltar, £650,000 at 
Portland, £1,920,000 at Dover, £290,000 at 
Hong Kong, £595,000 for naval barracks at 
Portsmouth, and £179,000 for superintendence 
and miscellaneous charges—in all £4,315,000. 


A New Catalogue.—The Albion Clay 
Company have in preparation a catalogue of 
the sanitary wares manufactured by them. It 
is to be in colours and is promised to be quite 
an authoritative work on Sanitary Science. 


The Bath Floods.—The City Council of 
Bath received last week a report from Messrs. 
Coode, Son and Matthews on the mitigation 
of foods in the city, and decided to engage the 
services of these engineers to furnish plans and 
estimates of the cost of carrying out so much 
of their original scheme as includes the lowering 
of the Pulteney and Twerton Weirs and pro- 
viding movable sluices thereat, and, further, to 
report upon such other obstructions as they deem 
it essential to deal with. After a long dis- 
cussion, it was decided to instruct Mr. Radford, 
C.E,, to complete his plans of intercepting 
sewerage and of sewage disposal, and to furnish 
estimates of cost. 


The Building Trade in Newcastle.— 
The building trade is once more fairly under 
way in Newcastle. There is a good deal doing, 
and a good deal more in the way of house- 
erection is promised in the near future. Mr. 
Hope’s plans for buildings on the Sandyford 
estate provide for from 500 to 600 dwellings. 
These will. comprise villas, self-contained 


| sides of beef. 
. the engineer—to the abutments of Brislington 


Pfoteetacts 


) plugs of lead. 


houses, houses in flats, and semi-detached villas. 
At Byker, it is purposed shortly to commence 
house-building on the site of Gray’s brickfield 
and adjoining land in the rear of the Conserva- 
tive Club. 


Leeds Water Supply.—The water supply 
of Leeds is in the hands of the corporation, and 
it is interesting to know that last year 4,745,000 
gallons were distributed, of which 1,212,000 
gallons were sold by meter for trade pur- 
poses. The income received amounted to 
£106,828 17s. 6d., the working expenses, 
£24,536 t1s. 6d.; the interest on the debt 
£57,857 58. 11d.—leaving a net profit of 
£24,434 19s. 1d. Such is the advantage of 
having a municipal supply. 


Amalgamation of Works.—The South 
Wales Portland Cement and Lime Company, 
Limited, of Penarth, inform us that they have 
taken over the following works: The Aberthaw 
Pebble Lime Company, Aberthaw; The 
Aberthaw Blue Lias Lime Company, Bridgend; 
and absorbed the same into their present 
business. This gives the company a total 
output of about 1,000 tons of hydraulic lime 
weekly. 


Bristol. — The Docks Committee have 


' decided to provide additional lairage accommo- 
' dation for 75 cattle, and to accept the tender of 


Messrs. Fountain & Boyd for the work. Also 
to construct chill rooms for from 200 to 400 
Alterations—recommended by 


Bridge and the gangway across the lock at 


, Avonmouth Dock, have been approved by the 


committee; and repairs to the east side of 


' Avonmouth Dock at a cost of £250 are also 


proposed. The borough engineer has prepared 
a report upon the question of the prevention of 
floods, the total estimated cost being £46,000. 


Drainage Work.— Under this title a little 
book, reprinted from The Surveyor, and prepared 
by. William H. Maxwell, of the Engineer’s 
Office of the Leyton Urban District Council. 
The little book has for its object the massing 
connected with the construction, 
examination, and testing of drainage works. 
The pages are profusely illustrated with most 
carefully prepared drawings, and the booklet is 
as handy a reference work as we have seen. 
The cost is one shilling. 


Wood Pavement.—Messrs. W. Garstin 


' and Sons, 760, Harrow Road, London, W., have 
' procured 


letters patent for a non-slipping 
wood pavement, which consists of holes being 
bored in the blocks, into which are inserted 
It is held that lead, being a 
material that will not disintegrate and ‘‘carry,”’ 


» it will always hold its own so far as wear is 


concerned, and that its introduction into wood 


' paving improves rather than deteriorates its 


quality and durability while it increases its 
value as a safe foothold. 


Messrs. Peace & Norquoy.—One of the 
most interesting and useful inventions for divid- 
ing schools is the Patent Improved Folding 
Partition of which Messrs. Peace & Norquoy, 
of Port Street, Manchester, are the makers. 
This partition was awarded the prize medal of 
the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain at the 
Health Exhibition, Liverpool, 1894, which, we 
understand, is the first and only medal ever 
been awarded for folding partitions. According 
to the testimony of a large number of eminent 
architects, School Board clerks and others, the 
partitions supersede all other methods of dividing 
and sub-dividing rooms. A boy of ten years ofage 
can, with the greatest of ease, draw a large 
partition into position or fold it back against 
the wall in two minutes. We are informed 
that they are being fixed in a large number 
of schools all over England—seventeen having 
been recently fixed in the Congregational 
schools, East Finchley, under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Spalding & Cross, 
architects, London. Messrs. Kelsey & Head, 
architects, Horley, Surrey, have also introduced 
the partition in the Albert Road _ schools, 
Horley. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Iron—Cleveland Pig 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


C. W., Napton, Rugby, writes; ‘Some 
horticuJtural builders have put up a long range 
of houses for me, and heated the same with 
cast-iron hot water pipes which were coated 
with ‘Dr, Angus Smith’s composition,’ to pre- 
vent corrosion. The gardener now says the 
pipes throw off an offensive smell when heated, 
which is injurious to his plants. I have used 
pipes coated with this composition for over 30 
years, and know it is an excellent preservative, 
but I never used it on hothouse pipes before; 
Before I agreed with the horticultural builders, 
I asked if it would be right to so coat the pipes, 
and the makers (McDougall Bros., Manchester, 
and several other firms) said nothing injurious 
could possibly come from the use of it. I 


| believe it is a fact, that when the pipes are 


heated very hot, plants put near die off at the 
ends. Can anyone tell me if this is likely to 
be caused by the coating on the pipes? If so, 
can anything—and what—be put on the pipes 
to prevent it? Would red lead paint, mixed 


with boiled oil, do it ?”’ 


CURRENT PRICES. 


TIMBER. 
KHB 4 x111st & 2nd Yellow... perStd. £18 0 o 
DOM 4 x11 3rd hen lite 7 I5 15 O 
PBW 4 x115th ies s a 915 0 
SKB Ae) ESC C2 er. a5 I5 15 0 
PYRW 9d Se orard oy, ese - 13 10 0 
AAA 
Tele 4 X 95th Pine ake, i 10. oO) 0 
MG &Co. 3 x11 1st(Gromme) Yellow ,, 15 20200 
N RA 3 X11 2nd 7 ‘ . 14 I0 0 
DxM 3 X1rs5th . " a 810 oO 
3 X gist Onega * 5 16 10 0 
BS IstS C3 x gist " rr 15 0 0 
D-DD” °3:x%0'3rd ‘; =f 33' 10 ‘a 
HAB 3 X 93rd an 5 IZ, 0.160 
DM 3 X 94th fh Hy 10". 5) 10 
RSS 3 x 93rd wo 915 0 
MFD = 3 x 95th ee a 9 90 0 
A Sula hy 3 x 9 ” ” 7 10 Oo 
Wis NG x 9 Hho Ae 55 00 
SKB 3 X% 81st f ss 12\45 20 
aE 3 x 81st & and + os 8's: ‘6: 
TAS Bess ce 7.3tG ” ” 10 0 O 
OBBOLA 3 x 7 re a 8 10 0 
GwW 2 x gist i 5 II 10 Oo 
TSE eee Oath s a Io 0 O 
2 x 8 u/s Yellow ae os 3." 0 0 
Eero Emits: ” te ” 8 5 0 
2x 6 ” ” ” 7 100 
2X5 » ” 615 0 
2X4 ” ” 7. 19'° 0 
24x 7» 9. ese ” 8 10 o 
F Rt 3 X11 1st White ar. a 10 10 0 
% P % Sex Lr onds mys oe Fe 8 0 Oo 
E Ft Sie iQ Stee ss a 9 50 
JAS Gos O 2G mes wee 2 FPR NES 
3 x gist Spruce Ae TO sOuLG 
3a G2 ees cee rs 710 0 
Sie ORT Cees ond Fi 615 0 
3 X11 1st Pine we on 26 00 
Se ctr 2G 94 ae ” 17 10 0 
Ze IL Ss Edins,, oF 10 10 0 
Hw H 1x 7 1st Yellow per Sq. 014 O 
DDD 13x 73rd ,, oe " 013 6 
SBS Deo 7 ste. 4a) “f Orth oO 
SAB tr X7 ends, ane ” og 6 
SEE RTA LEX 50900 » 5; ‘s Or 7 se 
j JFJ % xX 6mixed Yellow ... 3 078 6 
Oregon Pine : fe ... per Std, £12 to £15 
Pitch Pine a re Ls mi £11 tc £12 ros, 
i » freshsawn ... ..  perload 42s. 1052s, 
Mahogany, Honduras (logs) ... per ft. sup. 34d. to 64d. 
- » (large & prime) 5 gd. to 2s. 
r fia baSCOn ties Rn + 3d. to 54d. 
3 Panama... ae *: 3d. to 5d. 
. African BR 2 a 24d. to 7d. 
- ,»  (Uarge & prime) ,, 8d, to 2s. 
i Cuba = ie a - 34d. to gd. 
Cedar, Cuba sits ae cae a 3d. to 5d. 
», Mexican “as aa 3d. to 34d 
Sequoia (clear) . per ft. cube 1s. 10d, to 2s. 3d 
Birch Planks ts oH 7 ts. to 18. 3d, 


METALS. 
per ton 34s. 44d. to 34s. 64d. 
Hematite ,, 41s. 3d. to 41s. 54d, 


Fs Scotch Bar Ae te, perton £5 5s. 
a » Best ay ics nae » £5=128s 6d. 
», Extra Best e ss £6. 7S. Ode 


9 a 
Yellow Metal Sheets... o ... per lb. 44d. to 44d. 
Copper—British, Best Selected per ton £42 5s. to £42 15s. 
Sheets, Strong i ar per ton £49 
Australian Fine per ton £42 10s. to £43 
Léad—Pig ee ft fee » £9 17S. 6d. to £9 18s. gd, 
7: Sheet, English ... » £9 148. gd. to £10 1s. 3d, 
Tin—English Ingots .. perton £66 to £66 10s. 


Australian ... per ton £62 17s, 6d. to £63 7s. 6d. 
Straits en » £62 7s. 6d. to £62 17s. 6d. 
Banca ss ” £62 15s. to £63 
Zine—Sheet perton £18 5s 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Cathedral Churches of Ireland: 


Being notes, more especially on the smaller 
and less known of those Churches. By 
T. M. Fallow, M.A., F.S.A. With fifty 
illustrations. London: Bemrose & Sons, 
Limited, 23, Old Bailey. 

Mr. Fallow has a heart for the poetry of 
descriptive writing, and it has helped him to 
produce a delightful little work, which, it quite 
simple in its architectural treatment of the 
small historic Churches of Ireland, still helps us 
to believe that there is a deal of happy old work 
in a land he certainly should not have hunted 
to discover it. We cannot say much for the 
illustrations which are crude and, in many 
instances, carelessly drawn. It is a pity that 
ninety-nine pages of charming and_ simple 
descriptive writing should be so poorly backed 


up; » 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Birmingham Architectural Associa- 
tion.—The concluding meeting of the session 
was held in the Exchange Rooms, when the 
officers for next session wereelected. Mr. 
H. R. Lloyd read a paper upon the five 
days’ sketching excursion to Broadway last 
July, illustrating his account with photo- 
graphs and sketches made by the members and 
enlarged by means of the lantern. Ludlow is 
suggested as the sketching ground for next July, 
when it is hopeda good number of architectural 
students will join, the district being particularly 
rich in examples of old domestic buildings. 


Northern Architectural Association.— 
The annual meeting of the Northern Architec- 
tural Association was held in the Meeting 
Room, Art Gallery, Newcastle. Mr. James 
Oswald (president) presided, and there was a 
good attendance. The hon. secretary (Mr. A. 
B. Plummer) read the annual report which 
recorded the increasing prosperity of the Asso- 
ciation. Since the last annual meeting five 
members, twelve associates, and twelve students 
had been elected; and the membership now 
numbered 45 members, 57 associates, and 37 
students. The following had taken the prizes 
in the students’ competitions for measured 
drawings and sketches: Messrs. G.C. C. H. 
Crawhall, R. P. Twizell, S. M. Mould, and 
G. Brumell, junr. Fifteen members of the 
Association entered for the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Extension Examination, and all passed. 
Mr. S. M. Mould, Mr. J. L. Nicholson, and Mr. 
M. G. Martinson had been awarded prizes in 
other competitions. The following members 
had passed the examinations of R.I.B.A.: 
Preliminary, Mr. S. M. Mould and Mr.’ A. K. 
Tasker; Intermediate, Mr. S. E. Barrow and 
Mr. R. H. Morton; Final, Messrs. F. E. 
Coates, C. S. Errington, J.C. Maxwell, and J. 
Spain. The Council were glad to be able to 
state that almost all the older and leading 
members of the profession in the two counties 
were now connected with the Association. One 
new member, five associates, and six students 
were elected members of the Association. 


Liverpool Engineering Society. — The 
fortnightly meeting of this society was held on 
~ Wednesday evening at the Royal Institution, 
Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., pre- 
siding over a large attendance. The evening 
was devoted to the discussion upon a paper read 
by Mr. D. B. Morison, M. Inst. M.E., of Hartle- 
pool, at the last meeting on ‘‘ Marine Evapora- 
tors,’ in which he dealt with the general 
advantages of marine evaporators, and described 
in detail the arrangements of the various classes 
of evaporators now on the market. A large 
number of memvers took part in the discussion. 


For the new schools to accommodate 200 
children, which the Llangoed School Board 
have decided to erect, Mr. Glynne Davies, 
Bangor, has been appointed architect. 


**Arechiteetural Ironwork : Construc- 
tive and Decorative. A Series of In- 
structive Papers for the Artist and 
Worker.” The continuation of Chapter 
VI. is held over until next week. 


SAWDUST. 


S. PETER’s RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, Lan- 
caster, together with the Convent, Presbytery 
and Schools, generally considered to be the best 
work of the late Mr. E. G. Paley, will shortly 
have new Boys’ Schools added to accommo- 
date 350. Plans are being prepared by Messrs. 
Paley, Austin & Paley, architects, at a proposed 
cost of £4,000. Additions are also being made 
to the Presbyteryat a cost of £2,000 from 
plans by the same firm. 

WE understand that Mr. C. J. Ferguson, 
architect, of Carlisle, is about to start for 
Athens to make an investigation into the 
damage done to the Parthenon by the recent 
earthquake. 

THE various’ schemes prepared by the 
Borough Surveyor for utilising the Commercial 
Hotel in Market Square for providing additional 
municipal offices and police accommodation at 
Lancaster, have been considered, and the 
Surveyor is instructed to furnish an estimate 
of the cost of carrying one of such schemes 
into effect. 

AT a recent special meeting of the Lancashire 
Asylums Board, the Rev. C. T. Royds said the 
plans of the building for the new asylum at 
Winwick had been much altered and modified, 
with a view to the accommodation of chronics 
and imbeciles, sick and infirm, of aeute cases 
which might arise among in-patients, and of 
epileptics. They had had a communica- 
tion trom the architects to the effect that this 
would mean a saving of from £2,000 to £3000. 

Tue Board of Guardians, at a _ recent 
meeting, decided on a series of alterations in 
the arrangements of the Bath Workhouse, in- 
tended to remedy the defects in its accomo- 
dation disclosed a little time ago. It was 
resolved to enlarge the infirmary, and the 
laundry arrangements having been condemned 
as very defective, it was decided to build a new 
laundry. The total cost was estimated at 
about £6,000. 

THE Glasgow Town Council has decided 
upon the erection by the corporation of tene- 
ments of shops, warehouses, and dwelling- 
houses in Trongate, King Street, and Parnis 
Street, to the aggregate value of £29,000. 

From plans prepared by Mr. J. William 
Trounson, of Clarence Street, Penzance, the 
Bible Christain Chapel, at Hea Moor, is about 
to be renovated and enlarged, and a new 
schoolroom will also be added. 

In the district of Piacenza, a village called 
Bollara has been completely buried by an enor- 
mous landslip nearly a mile in extent. Fortu- 
nately the movement of the mountain was 
noticed in time for the inhabitants to escape. 

It is with regret we record the death of Mr. 
Ernest Turner, F.R.I.B.A., from heart disease, 
in his 51st year. He had been for twenty 


. years a member of the Council of the Sanitary 


Institute, and he was almost from the founda- 
tion one of the judges of the exhibitions held 
in. connection with the annual Congresses of 
the Institute. He was the chairman of the 
Council, and presided at the Council meeting 
only two days before his death. Mr. Turner 
had a large consulting practice in connection 
with the reconstruction and drainage of pro- 
vincial hospitals, schools, and country mansions. 

THE restoration of Portobello Parish Church, 
which was damaged by fire towards the end of 
last year, has been completed. The internal 
plan remains as before; but an entire change 
of decoration and the addition of leaded cathe- 
dral glass, give the interior quite a different 
appearance from what it had. The work has 
been carried out from plans by Mr. J. Macintyre 
Henry, architect, Edinburgh, at a cost of about 
£900. . 

THE working men’s club at Gainsborough is 
about to be enlarged at an estimated cost of 
between £600 and £700. 

CoLONEL DuRNFORD, an inspector of the 
Local Government Board, recently held a series 
of inquiries into applications of the Manchester 
City Council to borrow sums amounting in the 
aggregate to more than £260,000. Of this, 
£100,000 was for the extension of the electric 
light system in the city, £100,000 for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal, £50,000 (in ex- 
cess of present borrowing powers) for the 
building of the Technical School, and £10,000 
for the replacing of defective drains in the 
poorer parts of the city. 


‘ contract price being £5,500. 


be sent to “The Editor.” 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
'the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
‘ the work. 


THE Parks Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council has been authorised to provide 
a park-keeper’s lodge and other accommoda- 


- tion at Adderley Park, at an estimated cost 
of £600. 


Tue Bill promoted by the London County 
Council to empower them to rebuild Vauxhall 
Bridge upon the site of the existing bridge, 
came for consideration before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and has been 
referred to the Unopposed Bill Committee. 

NEw Schools are to be erected in St. George’s 
Parish, Wigan. Sir Francis S. Powell, Bart., 
M.P., has promised to bear the whole of the 
cost, which is estimated at about £2,000. 

THE Merchant Taylors’ Company has granted 
the sum of £525 to the St. Thomas’s- Hospital 
Special Appeal Fund for opening closed wards, 
which will be paid in annual instalments of 
100 guineas. 

Prans have been prepared for a proposed 
new infirmary in connection with the work- 
house at Wakefield, the cost of which is roughly 
estimated at £25,000. 

AT a special meeting of the Rotherham 
Rural District Council on Monday last, Mr. R. 
Bradbury, of Chapel-en-le-Frith, was appointed 
surveyor of highways at a salary of £250 per 
annum. Theapplications numbered 180. 

THE pumping station and the new drainage 
works for the borough of Grimsby, which have 
just been carried out at a cost of £32,000, were 
formerly opened last week by Alderman George 
Doughty. The cost of the pumping station 
has been £4,500. 

THE new chapel at Blackley of the United 
Methodist Free Churches was opened last 
week. The chapel has cost about £2,600, 
of which over £2,000 has already been raised. © 

Tue Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners 
have decided to re-roof a portion of their Edin- 
burgh works ata cost of about £3,400. 

Tue design sent in by Messrs. Campbell, 
Douglas & Morrison, Glasgow, for the Sandeman 
Free Library, Perth, has been awarded first 
place, and those by Mr. A. Grainger Helton, 
Perth, and Mr. Brown Watt, Aberdeen, equal. 
The cost of the Library is estimated at £10,000. 

TuE plan prepared by Mr. H. Green for the 


_ proposed new school in East Street, Okehamp- 


ton, has been adopted by the School Board. 
Mr. F. Yeo has been appointed architect for 
the Fowley Down School, for which he has 
prepared plans, the estimated cost being £297. 

Tue tender of Mr. M. Otto, Lincoln, has 
been accepted for the construction of the new 
Unionist Club in Silver Street, Lincoln, the 
The architect is 
Mr. W. Watkins, Lincoln. 

Durine the recent heavy gales, the leaden 
roof of the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall, now 


‘ housing the Royal United Service Institution, 
_ was rolled up like paper. 


Tue foundation-stones of a new Sunday 
school, in connection with Richmond Hill 


' Wesleyan Chapel, Leeds, were laid last week. 


The cost of the new building will be £2,800. 
AN enquiry has been held relative to the 

County Council’s application for sanction to 

borrow £127,280 for the provision of a West 


, Sussex County Lunatic Asylum. The con- 


ditional contract with Messrs. Longley, of 


_ Crawley, for erection of the building has been 
' approved by the Secretary of State. 


THE London County Council have granted, 


asa loan, £2,600 to the Fulham Library Com- 


missioners to defray the cost of erecting a 
branch library in Wandsworth-road. 
PLANs prepared by Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 


_ Plymouth, for the extension of the Laira School 
' premises, Egg Buckland, have been approved 
_ by the School Board. : 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
No results of 


BRADFORD, YorKS.—For the erection of a warehouse, 
Clifton-street, Manningham-lane, Messrs. Empsall and 
Clarkson, architects, 55, T'yrrel-street, Bradford :— 

Booth, C., and Sons, Bradford, masonery ... ' 
Deacon, J., Shipley, joinery ... ae ave 
Taylor and Parsons, Bradford, ironwork ... 
Wood, Job, Bradford, plumbing ah 
Taylor, A., Eccleshill, plastering ... ar 
Nelson, T., Bradford, slating Ae ae 


$3,000 
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OPPER or ZINC 
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LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; 


25 or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
’ Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truek Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTE R, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


MELLOWES & CO. 7 ED. ONDON, 2, Bshopsate St. Without, B. 


The Builders’ Journal is published at 
3 am. on Tuesday mornings, and should 
be obtained from any Newsagent in th 
Kingdom the same day. 


BarkinG, Essrx.—For new board school, cooking centre, 
and caretaker’s cottage, North-street, for the Barking School 
Board. Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., Barking, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Gardner, Son and Theobald :— 


Oldridge and Sons .., £28,847 0 0 
Boyce, T= ... Vee oss sas 26,92f°-0:0 
Stephens, Bastow and Co, ... 25,899 0 oO 
Foster and Dicksee ... 23 24,729 0 O 
Holland and Hannen 24,470 0-0 
Gregarand Son _.,. =: 24.359 0 O 
Reed and Son... ive iA aed 24,332 0 O 
Kirk and Randell ... ois mS 23,860 0 oO 
Coxhead, F. J. ise re Re 23,790 0 0 
Watson, W. ... us ated 23,435 0 0 
Holliday and Greenwood ... ne 23,146 0 O 
Lansdowne and Co.... ta eee 22970. O80 
Rider and Sons eee nae & 22,760 0 O 
Holloway Bros. ai &: “2 22,615 0 oO 
Mowlem and Co,* .., ry ae 22,194 0 O 
Shepherd, W.... is das Bie 22,016 0 g 
* Accepted, subject to sanction of Education Department. 


BouRNEMOUTH.—F or erecting and completing new infants’ 


school, cloak-rooms, latrines, &c., at the Boscombe British ° 


Schools, Bournemouth, for the committee. Messrs, Lawson 
and Donkin, Yelverton-chambers, Bournemouth, architects 
and surveyors, Quantities supplied by architects :— 


Burt and Vick ... ahs ved, 

Lucas, J. We - ..: fa = 

Smith, H. (accepted) ... a aS 

All of Bournemouth. 

SS SE SS SES 

Reading Gases may be had on application to 
the Manager. Price, 2s. each. 


Elkins... arf ope ase (P05 OL -O 
Whittaker, S. .... Fo tee veel7 1,025 07 0 
Chinchen, W, J. oF = = 973 0 oO 
Medus, G. Bi sé ate ve 887 0 o 
Entwisle and Co gs ane oy: 880 0 o 
Mudge, H, eee aa ne = 875 0 o 
Walden Bros. .., wee c at 870 0 o 
Jenkins and Son oes we os 869 0 oO 
James, G, Ay ovate Pye ah 860 0 o 
Hoare, W. ise sie oo as 843 0 O 
Hoare, F.,and Son ... pee 835 0 oO 
Hammett, F.... <3 oa vey 831 0 Oo 
George and Harding ... Fey oes 825 0 o 
Dean, T.... ee , ee Oe: Fors 818 0 o 
Eaton, J.... ie = oD ae 804. 0 0 
Hayward and So . 800 0 o 

come) 

oe) 

(ome) 


principal Railway 
parts. 
ESTIMATES FREE. 


SEMAENTS © 


every. deseripiion,| A i INGHAY 


Brixton.—For the erection of stabling and coach-house 
(Section A) at Dalberg road, Brixton, for Mr. A. Sholl, 
Messrs. Treleayen and Payne, 18, Acre lane, S.W., and 8, 
John street, Adelphi, W.C., architects and surveyors :— 


Jones... oes ; £464.00 
Smart... ove 436 10 O 
Hammond ot a ae fs 347 IO O 
Maxwell Bros,, Brixton (accepted)... 345 0 0 


CANTERBURY.—For restoring the Chancel of Holy Cross 
Church, for Mrs. Maloney. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
architect :— 


Lovell and Sons a on mene 75 GO 
AWA BES) ol Sl Fe aap ‘35 ee tc 271 0.0 
Bateman, H. W. oc we 270 0 O 
Adcock, W. J. ... ies = 268 0 oO 
Wilson, H. B, ... ae 263250." 0 


CaNTERBURY.—F or the construction of roof to nave and 
north aisle of St, Nicholas’ Church, Ash, for the Vicar and 
Churchwardens, Mr. Edwd. W. Fry, architect, St. Martin’s 
House, Dover. Quantities by architect:— 


W. Judges ae et 4689 0 0 
G. H, Deane and Son 684 0 0 
W. Cozens ie aed SE ay 639 0 O 
E. B, Badcock and Massey ... rhs 620 0 0 
Martin ... aay ae Spe See 618 0 oO 
J. Busley, Ash (accepted) ... Be 600 0 oO 
T. H. Lovell and Sons ae =“ 545 9 O 
A. Elgar Nunn 514 OO 


Hucknatt, Norrs,—For erection of Primitive Methodist 
Chapel and School. Mr. H. Harper, Market place, Notting- 
ham, architect :-— 


Thomas, J. G.... oe age 43,152 0 0 
VAICKET Sy Jo bicsare = eee 2,906 0 oO 
Youngman, G.... ay ane 2,768 o oO 
Munks, J. A. ... = ope 2,725 0 oO 
Pillatt, GeAse us. nae 2,700 0 Oo 
Savage. W..... An hes 2,650 0 o 
Clay and Cartledge, Hucknall* 2,575 0 oO 


* Accepted, 
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Itrorp, EssEx.—For new board school, cooking centre, 
and caretaker’s cottage, Cleveland-road, for the Ilford School 
Board. Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.R.I.B.A., Barking, architect. 
Quantities by Messrs. Gardner, Son, and Theobald :— 


Oldridge and Sons ... at 427,329 0 0 
Boyce, T. ie a 25,4006 0 oO 
Stephens, Bastow, and Co, 25,000 0 O 
Foster and Dicksee .., . 24,060 0 oO 
noszau Hammond and Son ... 22,200 0 O 
Rider and Son : ar 22,047 0 O 
Holliday and Greenwood .., ms 22,044 0 Oo 
=~ Coxhead, F. J. ae rr, ax 21,9907 0 0 
Lansdowne and Co, 21,952 0 0 
Watson, W. ... 21,858 0 o 
Holloway Bros. 21,808 0 o 
everoe Holland and Hannen 21,808 0 o 
Gregar and Son 21,516 0 oO 
Mowlem and Co. 21,260 0 o 
Shepherd, W.... Soa 20,988 o o 
Kirk and Randall* .,, 20,844 0 0 


*Accepted, subject to the sanction of Education Department 
Lonpon.—For the erection of seven houses at Glenwood- 


road, Catford, S.E, Mr. H, Lewis Upham, architect 
Silverdale, Sydenham, S.E. :— 
McLoughlin an 43,620 0 Oo 
R, Soper 3,575 © O 
Jonesand Groves. 3,250 0 0 
Waddington and Co... 2,940 0 0 
A, C. Hoile Ses 2,730 0 O 
R. H. Walker (accepted) 2,723. 0 O 


Lonpon.—Alterations and additions at 58, Cadogan-place, 
for W. B. M. Bird, Esq. Mr. Percy D. Smith, architect, x 
Verulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn. Quantities by Mr. S$. G 
Goss, 16, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C, :— 


Cole, Chas. 3 41,987 9 0 
Bradley, W. ... ou oes 1,726 0 oO 
Colls and Sons : a8 1,523 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham .., £,$21' 020 
Chessum and Sons (accepted) oes 1,460 0 o 
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COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
\ easily moved. 


a, 


MORTAR 
MILL 
On 
WHEELS. 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS ax CO., Itrov., BANBURY. 


Lincotn.— For erection of Constitutional Club at corner of 
Silver-street and Broadgate. Mr. W. Watkins, architect :— 
M. Otter and Co. (accepted) £5,500 0 O 

Lonpon.—For rebuilding premises in. Fulwood’s Rents, 
Holborn, for Mr. H. T. Culliford. Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith, 
architect, 1, Werulam-buildings, Gray’s Inn, Quantities by 
Mr. J. F. Bull, 30, Bedford-row :— 


Oldrey and Sons $3,587 0 0 
Lascelles - mae er et 2792020 
overon Earl and Sons... : ag ae 3,006 0 O 
H, J. Williams 3,065 0 O 
J. Johnson 3,009 0 O 
Creaton and Co. 2,989 0 O 
Godfrey and Son 2,956 9 O 


Thompson (too late)... 


Lonpon.—For the erection of stabling for forty horses, 
farrier’s shop, forage store, harness room, and manure pit, at 
Lansdown-hill, Lower Norwood, S.E., for the London 
Southern Tramways Company. Mr. J. R. Manning, M.S.A., 
architect, Milkwood Estate Office, Herne Hill, SE. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

F. and H. F. Higgs ... 
J. Hooper oa aa 
Holliday and Greenwood 
T. H. Rodwell 


alterations to the “ Victoria” ‘Tavern, 
Mr.. Horace M. 
No quantities :— 


4l,uI 0 oO 
1,102 Io. o 
1,073 0.0 
1,065 1 6 


Lonpon.—F or 
Hackney Wick, for Mr. Charles Elledge. 
Wakley, architect, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


Edwards and Medway see ot 4997 0 O 
Hawkins ine one ses "i 969 0 O 
Pritchard and Kant ... eee me 923 0 O 
Stevens Bros. ... as oye a 917 0 O 
Shepherd Bros. te x xe 898 0 oO 
Hood, 471, Bethnal Green-road* ... 887 0 0 


* Accepted. 


MrppiessrouGH-on-TrEs.—For making new roads and 
sewers on the Tofton Park Estate, Linthorpe, for the National 
Freehold Land Society, E.C. Arthur Newsome, M.S.A., 
Architect and Surveyor, Middlesbrough :— 


Goodall Bros. ... = 4338 15 1 
J. Pounder and Sons ... =e ese 292 10 0 
Dixon ... stds aa ae nae 189 19 8 
Hunt ... 5a “= aa ae 182 19 3 
Burrows (accepted) 149 10 0 


Architect's estimate, £128. 


MippLEsBROUGH-ON-TrEES,—For the erection of Wesleyan 
Minister's house, Middlesbrough, for the building committee 
of same. Arthur Newsome, M.S.A., architect, Middles- 
brough :— 

Accepted Tenders. 
J. Pounder and Sons, brick and stone, 
D. Patterson, plasterer. 
Wm. Prest, joiner, 
E. Spence, plumber, &c. 
L. Taylor, painter. 
Mascall, slater, 


Total of Tenders £646. 7 0 
Ranges, &c. 50 0 O 
£696 7 0 


Architect's estimate, £700. 
Newrort.—For additions, Stow Hill Schools, for the 


Newport, Mon., School Board. Mr. Benj. Lawrence, 
architect :— 
Moore, J. a 41,975 
Westacott, T. ... 1,807 
Reed; Cis. 1,800 
‘irbank, J, H.... 156¢ 
Morris, -Ag ‘14.3 ate 
Jenkins, J. ve 1,625 
Dipnond, giren 1,600 
inton, J, ean Tr 
Price, W. he 
Davies, J. re 1,549 
Jordan, E.C.. ... eas 1,545 
Morgan, A. S., and Co, 1,499 
Parfitt, D, (accepted)... 1,480 


All of Newport. 


Newport (Mon.).—For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 
142 and 143, Commercial-street, Newport (Mon.), for Mr. 
Charles Collier. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 4, Commercial- 
street, Newport. Quantities by architect :— 


Locke, Charles = 342 

Wilkins, Geo. ... ey; Baars 
Diamond, T. G. 3,096 
Linton, John... woe Se oe on 2,999 
Richards, Edwyn (accepted) +e vee 2,990 


(All of Newport). 


Romrorp.—For rebuilding the Coach and Bell Inn. Mr. 
A. T. G. Woods, architect :— 
Dowsing and Davis ... 
Rogers and Robson ie ae 
Hammond and Son... = aay —e 2,065 
SoutH OssettT.—For building Christ Church Infants’ 
School. Messrs. John Kirk and Sons, architects, Dewsbury. 
Accepted Tenders, 
R. Oldroyd, Ossett, mason. 
W. and E. Whitehead, Ossett, joiner. 
W. Haigh, Ossett, plumber. 
,I. Brear, Dewsbury, slater. 
R. W. Clegg, Ossett, plasterer. 
H. Sanderson, Ossett, painter, 


COMPETITIONS. 
TOT ARCEHLLE CSS: 
ESIGNS and ESTIMATES are invited 


by Mr. N. MILLER, of 95, Fishergate, Preston, Lan- 
cashire, for a proposed fireproof block of Shops, Offices, 


two fully-licensed Houses, &c., cost not to exceed £50,000, — 


on an area of about 2,500 square yards. 

Premiums of £150, £100 and £50 are offered (in the ad- 
judged order of merit) for the three designs which are selected 
as the most suitable, and which three designs will become 
the absolute property of Mr. MILLER. 

The assessor to be an architect of eminence, and familiar 
with commercial property. 

A plan of the site, with instructions to Architects, can be 
obtained from Mr. MILLER, on payment of £1 1s., which 
will be returned to those sending in bona-fide designs. 

All drawings, plans, sections, &c., must be sent to the 
Borough Engineers Office, Town Hall, Preston, the name 
and address of the designer to be in a sealed envelope, en- 
closed with plans, &c., which will be respectively numbered, 
but no name, device or motto must be visible on wrapper. 
The plans must be sent in not later than May 27, 1895. 


O ARCHITECTS. 


The Managers of the Llanelly Intermediate and 
Technical Schools are desirous of obtaining, by competition, 
PLANS (with Elevations), accompanied by Specifications 
and Estimates, for their proposed schools, 

Particulars, conditions, and plan of the site may be 
obtained from the undersigned on payment of £1 Is., which 
will be returned to each applicant submitting a design, 

Drawings, &c., to be sent in by May 15th, 1895, 

FRED. NELSON POWELL, Clerk. 


O ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS. 


Plans, &c., are required for a Ladies’ College, to be 
built within ten miles of King’s Cross. 

The architect and surveyor whose plans are accepted will 
be engaged to superintend the erection of the building upon 
the usual scale terms. 

Architects wishing to submit plans, &c., for approval may 
apply for particulars on Wednesday, April 3, between the 
hours of ro a.m, and 5 p.m., at Parkfield Ladies’ College, 
High Barnet, London, N. 


O SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


The Parochial Committee of Great Ayton offer a 
PREMIUM of TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS for such 
SCHEME as shall, in the opinion of the Committee, meet 
their requirements for the drainage of the village and dis- 
posal. of sewage, including plans, sections, estimate, and 
report. For particulars apply to the Clerk— 

JOHN DIXON, 


Great Ayton R.S.O,,. Yorkshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. | 
O BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


The London County Council is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for ERECTING “ONE TIMBER 
SHELTER at Clissold Park and’ Two at North Woolwich 
Gardens. ; 
Persons desiring to submit Tenders may inspect the drawings 
and obtain the specification, bills of quantities, form of 
Tender, and other particulars at the Architect's Department, 


,County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W., upon payment of the 


sum of Ten Shillings. This amount will, after the Council 
or its Committee has come toa decision upon the Tenders 
received, but not before, be returned to the tenderer, provided 
he shall have sent in a bona-fide tender, and shall not have 
withdrawn the same. 

Tenders must be upon the official forms, and the printed 
instructions contained therein must be strictly complied with. 

Tenders are to be delivered at the County Hall in a sealed 
cover, addressed to the Clerk of the London County Council, 
and marked “ Tender for Park Shelters.” 

No tender will be received after TEN a.m. on TUESDAY, 
the 23rd day of APRIL. Any Tender which does not comply 
with the printed instructions for Tender may be rejected. 

The Council does net bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender, and it will not accept the Tender of any person 
or firm who shall on any previous occasion have withdrawn a 
Tender after the same has been opened, unless the reasons 
for the withdrawal were satisfactory to the Council. 


H. DE LA HOOKE, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., March 27, 1895. 


ARDIFF GAS - LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Directors of the above Company are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for the RECONSTRUCTION of the 
Company's OFFICES and SHOWROOMS, Bute-street, 
Cardiff. 

Plans and specifications may be inspected, also forms of 
Tenders, and bills of Quantities obtained on application to 
to Mr. HENRY MORLEY, Engineer, Gas Works, Cardiff, 
upon payment of Two Guineas, which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide Tender. : 

The contracting party will be required to provide two 
sureties to the amount of £500 each, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed “ New Offices,” and addressed 
to the Chairman of the Company, must be delivered to the 
undersigned not later than TWELVE o'clock noon, on 
FRIDAY, APRIL sth, 1895. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

Gas Offices, By 

Bute-terrace, Cardiff. - 

March 16th, 1895. 


order, 
G CLARRY, 
: Secretary. ~ 


UILDERS desirous of TENDERING 
for BUILDING a small BLOCK of FLATS in 
Bloomsbury, are requested to apply to ERNEST J. W 

HIDER, Architect, 118, Southampton Row, W.C 


SMOKEY CHIMNEYS & DEFECTIVE 
VENTILATION. 


“DULCE DOMUM” 


CHIMNEY TOPS & VENTILATORS 
_(Downes’ Patent). 


The. only. Chimney Top which 
can be Easily Swept with the 
Ordinary Apparatus without 
being damaged. A Positive Pre- 
ventative of. Down-Draught, so 
Constructed that zt Creates a 
Continuous. and Powerful Up- 
Draught. Simplein Construction 
having No Movable Parts, No- 
thing to Oil or Repair. Cannot 
Get Out of Order. Strongly Made 
in Galvanised Iron. Once Fixed 
will Last for Years. Applicable 
also for Ventilating Public Build- 
ings, GC. 

Builders’, &c., testimonials can be 


seen and prices obtained at the 
Patentee’s Offices— 


‘Jh-41, THE PARADE, Lewisham High Rd., 
New Cross,’ LONDON, SE. 


Chimney Top. 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


Does the builder always 


Small know what to build? A | 
Wanted r good many people have be- 


gun to doubt it, for building 
has become so much a matter of. fashion 
that the moment an enterprising speculator 
puts up a little novelty or quasi-novelty in 
domestic architecture, the trade rushes and 
ruins the idea. Disused brick-yards and 
suburban sites grow into prospective gold 
fields,—so general is the scramble,—and the 
crash is almost equally inevitable. Take 
what we may describe as Flat Fever. A 
little while ago the builder could not soar 


high enough towards heayen. We have been 
guilty of encouraging 
the bungalow, which is 
a lowly and more earthly 
thing, and perhaps our 
view is limited, but we 
do know that these flats 
tower aloft even in 
“undesirable” —neigh- 
bourhoods, with the re- 
sult that you may have 
the privilege of gazing 
down on your neigh- 
bours’ back yards. It is 
all very interesting, no 
doubt — the — general 
squalor of a London 
back—but we prefer to 
take a shorter view of 
life, and so we have 
some sympathy with the 
people who are writing 
to the daily papers com- 
plaining of their in- 
ability to obtain a nice little—that isto say, a 
comfortable, reasonably rented—house. We 
are prone to bar the Bijou Residence and the 
Cottage Ornée, for these remind us of a 
Doll’s House and curiously of Ibsen’s 
_“ Master Builder.” In parenthesis, we might 
point out that the “Master Builder” was 
mad, but his British prototype is, at his best, 
a sane, shrewd, satisfying creature. It is 
only when he becomes speculative that he 
runs to seed—and bankruptcy. Two widely 
distant and distinct demands for small dwell- 
ings were voiced last week, one in a little 
manufacturing townaway in Yorkshire, where 
a firm of manufacturers complain of an in- 
sufficiency of houses for their workpeople, 
and the other in the London Press, the latter 
the more suggestive in remedy. As a rule 
the builder keeps a pretty close eye on the 
manufacturer and is ever prepared, upon 


~~ os ¥ 


reasonable evidence, to run up rows of | 
cottage property. In London, on the other 
hand, the small professional man is more and 
more beset with difficulties in his endeavour 
to find the house at once agreeable to his 
liking and to his purse. As a correspondent 
points out, flats are now so dear—where 
happily or conveniently placed—and have 
such a limited number of rooms, that they 
do not meet the want. Yet, all the time, 
there are hundreds of good-sized houses 
empty. You have only to go through the 
roads in West Kensington and South Ken- 
sington to see the number of fine houses to 
let. Why should not some bold-spirited 
landlord try the policy of dividing a house in | 
sets of chambers? The great black signs 


with their white letters of woe—To Let on 
Lease, For Sale—are hideous enough and 


THE TEMPLE OF NEPTUNE AT PASTUM. 


have become a positive plague to the eye in 
many streets in the West End. 


Ir is a tragic coinci- 
OnsARE nce that the two men 

- most prominently before 
the public last week should be men 
who had the audacity to associate them- 
selves with Beauty in Art and the Art of 
Building. We shall not go over the Balfour 
case, beyond saying that ifthere be any power 
in the arm of Justice, that man should be 
punished. Tardy, indeed, has been his home 
coming, and reluctant to-day as ever, taking 
advantage of every quip and quirk to dally 
with departure. Yet it is good to know 


The Morality ae 


there is strength enough in English law to 
bring Balfour back across the far seas that 
have meant safety so long. No restitution 
may result to the sufferers in the Liberator 


smash by Balfour’s appearance in the dock, 
beyond the moral restitution, but the terror 
of his example should serve to deter men 
prone to gamble with the hard cash savings 
of others in gigantic schemes. Nor are we 
going to dwell upon the even more darksome 
end of Oscar Wilde. We note that many 
journals have already begun to refer to him 
as “the man Wilde.” So it was with J. 
Spencer Balfour ; the flatterers who fed and 
fauned the man, the partisans who had 
regarded him as a pillar in the Libera- 
tion movement, suddenly remembered that 
his name was Jabez, and “Jabez” it be- 
came. It isa cheap way of showing con- 
tempt, and one, in neither case, commensu- 
rate with the crime. We have little regard 
for the jerky and parrot - like condem- 
nations of the Journals that fed Wilde’s 
vanity, quoted his cheap 
insincerities and gener- 
ally bolstered up his 
spurious fame. The 
parading and paraphras- 
ing of this and that 
poseur in Literature, Art 
and the Drama have be- 
come the very curse ot 
artistic life, and those 
that encouraged Oscar 
Wilde in his audacious 
mendacities should 
reckon up with their 
own conscience to-day. 
But what we are glad 
and thankful of is that 
Oscar Wilde’s fall has 
struck a blow for the 
loftier ideals of Art. 
The proceedings at Old 
Bailey will not have 
been in vain if the public 
has undergone an awakening to the pernicious 
philosophies and saturnalian sagacities that 
have been sapping the honest growth of Eng- 
lish effort in allthe Arts.. Long ago, it seems, 
since the inane and vapid craze of sunflower 
worship took a crazy section of society by 
storm. For ourselves we are not staggered 
by the end, an end whose climax is a green car- 
nation and a blasted reputation in the dock. 
It would be idle to deny that these creeds 
and crazes did not contaminate the Art 
side of things. Architecture took a cue 
and pandered to ‘#sthetics; in domestic 
decoration we had the grotesque thrust upon 
us ; there arose faint odorous murmurs also 
of new Cults and Schools. Happily a Cult is 
not synonymous with Culture, and the solid 
public is yet wary of the New Moralities 
that have been preached in and out of season 
the last few years. We trust that irrespon- 
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sible Immoralists will either be galvanized 
into a healthier standpoint by this utter and 
startling collapse of Oscar Wilde, or will 
receive so serious a shock that the World may 
neither see nor hear them more. Anything 
will not pass muster for Art in England, 
tawdry success to the contrary, and there is 
still hope for the robuster Arts and Letters 
that have been emasculated in the exotic 
heats and atmospheres of recent tendencies. 
Art can be moral and beautiful. Let us have 
done with the despicable doctrine that 
asserts Art to be, of necessity, immoral. 


SHOULD Freemasonry fore- 


aes go its banquets for one year 
Decoration in order that St. Paul’s 
* Cathedral may benefit in 


decoration? The proposal is a bold one, 
and Mr. Woodward, architect, is responsible 
for it. We area little amazed at Mr. Wood- 
ward’s audacity, though we do not hold 
banquets to be the chief bulwark of Masonry. 
The representations of unfed outsiders to 
that effect may be taken at a heavy dis- 
count. Freemasonry does believe in the 
flesh-pots of this World, it is true, and so 
do all healthy bodied and wholesome 
minded men. Rob friendship of the 
hearty beefsteak, or the dainty entrée, and 
you have a cold, colourless intercourse, 
devoid of comradeship, with a tendency to 
pernicious nips, vile cigars and cheap drinks. 
So much, therefore, in appreciation of Free- 
masonry’s substantial board. Whether it is 
necessary to strike a blow at the banquets at 
all, is a moot point, for Masons are, avowedly, 
a rich lot and not ashamed to ownit. The 
Grand Superintendent of Works (not at St. 
Paul’s), wrote to the London Standard 
yesterday, asserting that Masons would, he 
felt sure, be willing to associate themselves 
with the work of decorating “the finest 
Protestant Cathedral in the World,’ without 
going into annual fasting. In the Grand 
Superintendent’s opinion, Mr. Woodward’s 
suggestion was calculated to “give those 
outside the Order an erroneous impression 
that Freemasonry exists and flourishes upon 
such gastronomical and baser influences!” We 
admit the gastronomy but question the base- 
ness. Is not a mere man—let alone a 
Mason—more open to attack, more ready 
with true deed, after he has dined? It has 
been said that a good cook is responsible for 
many good Christians, and Freemasonry is 
only another name for Brotherhood. Any 
way—and by whatever means—it will be a 
good thing if Freemasonry becomes associated 
with the decorative work of St. Paul’s, and 
there would be something peculiarly fitting 
in this relationship of Masonry to Wren’s 
masterpiece. In 1666, Wren was appointed 
Deputy Grand Master under Earl Rivers, 
and distinguished himself beyond any of his 
predecessors in legislating for and promoting 
the success of the lodges under his care. He 
was Master of the St. Paul’s Lodge—now the 
Lodge of Antiquity—(of which the Duke of 
Sussex was a Past Master) and attended their 
meetings regularly for upwards of eighteen 
years. In 1685 he was elected Grand Master. 
These facts will appeal, we are sure, to the 
hearts and the pockets of Masons without 
any need of their being sent forth, upon 
Lodge nights, empty away. 


THE GREEK TEMPLE AT P4ESTUM. 


HE Temple of Neptune, at Pzstum, is 
said to be the most perfectly preserved 
Greek Temple in the World. It is 
sixty-three yards long and twenty-eight yards 
wide. At each end are six massive fluted 
columns, at each sidetwelve. Built of yellow 
travertine it has a deliciously soft mellow 
colour. All its proportions are delicately 
balanced and serenely harmonious. Once 
the scene of august ceremonies and brilliant 
life, it is to-day empty, abandoned, silent. 


THE NEW CHAPTER HOUSE OF 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS 
OF THE GREAT APSE. 


ARLY in June the new Chapter House 
E in Durham Cathedral will be opened. 
The Chapter House has been built as 
a memorial to the late Bishop Lightfoot, by 
subscription. It isexpected that an important 
Commemoration Service will be held. The 
work has been carried out from plans by and 
under the supervision of Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, by masons under 
the superintendence of the foreman, Mr. 
Ashley, there being no contract (except for 
wood and lead-work of roof, done by Messrs. 
F. Caldcleugh and J. Newby, of Durham, 
respectively). The cost has been between 
£5,000 and £6,000. The Chapter House, in 
its original state, was a very fine Norman 
building, completed 1133-1140, but the 
eastern half, under the direction of Wyatt, 
who considered it in a ruinous state, was, in 
1796, pulled down and the remainder made 
into a square room with a flat ceiling. The 
keystones were taken out of the groined 
roof and the roof allowed to fall on to the 
floor, which, being formed mainly of grave- 
stones, was seriously damaged. The present 
work has been the restoration of the eastern 
half and the replacing of the groined roof 
over the whole building, the whole being 
covered by a flat-pitched deal roof covered 
with lead. The plan of the Chapter House 
isin the form of a parallelogram having a 
semicircular apsidal end, the internal dimen- 
sions being: width above wall arcade 
(Norman intersecting arches) 36 ft.; total 
length 78 ft., the apse being 18 ft. radius ; 
height from floor to spring of groin 22 ft., 
ditto to apex of groin 43 ft.; the walls are 
5 ft. thick ; the groin-ribs are both plain and 
zigzagged with figure corbels to apse; the 
haunches of the groins have been filled with 
concrete. The Chapter House is lighted by 
seven Norman windows glazed in geometrical 
patterns. New carved oak doors have been 
inserted in the large west doorway, and a 
stone dais placed allround theinside. There 
will be placed in its original position at the 
east end a bishop’s chair, which was discovered 
in the foundations of the 1796 wall. This 
chair was used from 1140 to1791. Old groin 
ribs, window jambs, and other fragments and 
remains were found in the foundations, so 
that an exact restoration was possible. 

The excavations which have just been 
carried out in the Cathedral have thrown 
light on the question of the exact form of the 
east end of the choir, as built by Bishop 
Carileph, in 1093. That the choir ended in 
an apse has always been known, but this 
apse, owing to some failure, threatened to 
become ruinous some hundred years after its 
completion, and was, with the east ends of 
the choir aisles, wholly removed when the 
eastern transept, or Chapel of the Nine 
Altars, was built in the second half of the 
13th century. It has hitherto been thought 
by antiquarian authorities that the aisles 
were carried round the central apse to form 
an ambulatory, the usual plan in the great 
Norman churches of England; but the portions 
of the old terminations laid bare show clearly 
that the aisles ended square externally in a 
line with the chord of the great apse. Not 
only the foundation of the central apse has 
been discovered, but a part of the internal 
walling, including the square block on which 
stood a cluster of vaulting shafts, and one 
base of the wall arcade under the windows, 
exactly corresponding with the work now 
existing in the choir aisles. Besides the 
foundations of the square end of each aisle, 
those of a smaller apse have been found on 
each side. If these belong to Carileph’s 
church, his aisles must have had an apsidal 
end internally, but certain indications have 


led to the theory that these side apses belong 
to the Saxon Cathedral which preceded the 
Norman one and occupied the same site. It 
is hoped that further investigation may settle 
this point. The floor must shortly be relaid ; 
but arrangements will be made by which all 
points of interest may still be accessible. 


PICTURES IN WHITECHAPEL. 


Mr. MunDELLA SPEAKS UP FOR THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE idea of showing the best pictures to 
the poor no longer seemed absurd, 
said Canon Barnett, at the opening of 

the 15th Annual Whitechapel Fine Art 
Exhibition. It did not raise a laugh as it did 
fifteen years ago, when he proposed to show 
the works of the best artists to those who 
were among the poorest and most ignorant. 
The human spirit had another victory. It 
was now recognised that if the wealthy got 
knowledge and joy by such means, the poor 
—being human, too—would also learn to 
live better by admiring what was beautiful. 
The poor—who were the majority—must 
learn to care for art if art was to survive 
for the service of the commonwealth. Mr. 
Mundella, who opened the Exhibition, said 
the work in regard to these picture exhibi- 
tions, which was started in Whitechapel 


fifteen years ago, had been extended tomany - 


other parts of the metropolis. He could not 
claim to be either an artist or acritic. He 
was only a plain man of business, and a 
man who in the-turmoil of business had 
found in art the greatest solace, pleasure and 
instruction. Art had been to him the delight 
of his life from his youth, and it was increas- 
ingly so with increasing years. The place of 
art was of the utmost importance in relation 
to the everyday life of busy men. Contrasting 
the conditions and habits of the people of this 
country at the present time with those of 
three-quarters of a century ago, he claimed 
that much of the improvement was due to 
the influence of art, and that influence, which 
elevated and refined, was now brought to the 
very doors of the poor. Speaking of the 
establishment and history of the National 
Gallery, he commended to all those who 
visited European galleries the suggestion 
that immediately on their return they should 
visit their own National Gallery, and they 
would assuredly, he thought, admit that there 
was none so truly representative and none so 
free from mediocre pictures. He thought 
there was no gallery in the world where the 
pictures on the whole were of such high level 
as those of the British National Gallery. 


THE new asylum which the Herts County 
Council propose to erect at St. Albans is to be 
constructed toaccommodate 560 patients, instead 
of 400 as originally proposed, at an estimated 
additional cost of £15,000. The total cost is 
estimated at between £90,000 and £100,000. 


THE interesting old gateway at Calais—at one 
time the principal entrance to the town—known 


as the Porte de Havre, is now being demolished, | 


the site being required for a boulevard which is 
being made across the north side of the town, 
as a part of the extensive scheme for the naval 
and commercial harbour and other improve- 
ments being carried out at this port. The 
gateway was erected by Cardinal Richelieu in 
1633, and has a drawbridge and portcullis. 


THE new pier at Rhos-on-Sea is to be opened 
for promenade purposes during the Easter 
holidays. The pier, which starts from a point 
near the ancient fishing weir at Rhos, is a sub- 
stantial structure of iron, about 1,400 feet long, 
and the cost of construction has exceeded 
£10,000. A scheme is on foot for connecting 
Rhos-on-Sea with Llandudno and Colwyn Bay 
by means of an electric tramway. 

Tue Church of St. poe Egremont, has 
just had a new beautifully carved oak altar, 
designed by Messrs. Norbury, Paterson and Co., 
placed in memory of Miss Millett. The table 
is a gift. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND THE A.A. 


E do not wish to take from the merry 
little A.A. Notes the privilege of 
discussing the merits or demerits 

of the Institute Examinations, nor do we 
wish to gather unfairly to our columns the 
feverish communications which the opposite 
partisans politely fling at one another once a 
month within the little brown covers of the 
official organ of the Architectural Associa- 
tion. It would be a pity to rob our little 
contemporary of its charm, by taking it 
seriously, and we should be sorry to think 
that Mr. William White and his followers 
on the one hand, were more in earnest than 
Mr. Leonard Stokes and his followers on the 
other, so we can best serve the interests 
of our own subscribers by dropping all 
these factions and influences overboard, 
and by filtering the matter through the 
authority of our own opinion. We will 
begin by divulging a little “trade” secret. 
We have already published or prepared for 
publication, twelve “ Men who Build,” and, 
curiously enough, each of the twelve has 
given it as his opinion that you cannot de- 
termine the architectural competence of a 
man by examination. As to the definite 
value of the Institute Examinations the opin- 
ions of the twelve good men and true were 
about balanced, but all agreed that the ex- 
aminations could do no harm. Three of the 
“men” frankly asserted that Fellowship of 
the Institute was of no earthly value to a 
practitioner ; two did not think it was worth 
considering whether it was or not; seven 
thought generally that architects should 
become members, if they were able, if only 
for their own dignity and the dignity of their 
profession. But here come a most astound- 
ing fact—and one the responsibility of which 
we take upon ourselves, for we did not in 
any case obtain the fact by a direct question 
—the greater number believe the Architec- 
tural Association has done more legitimate 
good for architecture than any other pro- 
fessional Institution in England. Mr. Leonard 
Stokes will find unction in that. 

We have no faith in the Angel of Destruc- 
tion ; our pet spirit is the Spirit of Advance- 
ment. We love the new because we 
reverence the old ; we build up because we 
have no heart to pull down. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects is, perhaps, 
the most imperfectly manipulated Institution 
of its kind. It has upon it the thumb marks 
of two, or, perhaps, three men who by no 
means should have a tenth part of the power 
they appear to have. The influence should 
come from a body of men, powerful in 
resource, keen of perception, unflinching in 
determination ; and there is very little of 
these things in Conduit Street. There are, 
however, cliques in the Institute, and the 
quicker the profession faces the fact and acts 
in wisdom’s way the better. 

The particular difference which, since the 
beginning of the year, has been agitating 
the minds of various correspondents in the 
A.A. Notes, is whether the examinations at 
the Institute are not sapping the educative 
faculties of the A.A., and, therefore, doing 
an irreparable injury to the minor body. 
We cannot ourselves see that the in- 
ference is proved. Mr. Stokes—in a letter 
in the current issue—says :—“In 1882 the 
Institute established its various examinations 
and almost immediately afterwards the Asso- 
ciation found all its own classes practically 
abandoned .... Twice within about ten 
years these Examiners (‘Mr. Cates and his 
Brood’), have checkmated the Association 
in its attempt to train the young architect, 
and what will happen this time I cannot quite 
see.” On the other hand, Mr. Phené Spiers— 
who in the March issue of the Votes answered 
another of Mr. Stokes’ fireballs which 
appeared in the February number—says : 
“Were the Architectural Examinations 


(of the Institute) to be suddenly stopped, 
within two or three years the Association 
would be wound up.’ What leads Mr. 
Spiers to this romantic conclusion? It is 
altogether ridiculous. In a private com- 
munication—a reply from a worthy corres- 
pondent to whom. we referred several 
matters of fact—which is now before us, 
the writer says: ‘The subject is, perhaps, 
rather stale, but it must come to the front 
again now that the A. A. cannot work its 
‘New Scheme’ as we call it—z.e., we cannot 
get the students to come to the classes and 
studios in any numbers. Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, 
the other day, was to have commenced a 
series of lectures on ‘Professional Practice,’ 
and not a single student could be found to 
attend them; and, on another subject, 


so good a man as F. R. Farrow lectures | 


to ome man. Of course, all this may be 
the fault of the classes and the A. A., but 
nobody has said so, or even hinted it, and I 
maintain,with Stokes, that (in the absence of 
any other evidence or theory) the Institute 
Exams. are to blame.” All this is probable, 
but, as yet, there is no atom of proof, and we 
have a wonderful liking for proof. Between 
now and the appearance of our next issue 


tions, and its papers, without being able to 
muster up onesingle little editorial comment, 
one way or the other—the Royal Institute 
of British Architects has but the merest 
misty existence. Nineteen educated men 
out of twenty have never heard of it. Thirty 
per cent. of the ablest architects, to their 
eternal shame be it said, don’t recognise it. 
The Government of the country ignores it, 
and fifty per cent. of its members never go 
near it. And, as ifto add insult to ignominy, 
it cannot even afford to house itself respect- 
ably. It appears to us that the place is 
covered with the dust of a sham respecta- 
bility that wants ruthlessly sweeping away, 
We almost hunger for the “job.” 
(Zo be continued.) 


LIGHTNING-RODS, 


HE general principles to be kept in 
view in the application of lightning- 
rods are these: the rod should be 

made of the best conducting substance ; it 
should be continuous, and have great elec- 
trical capacity, and the metal of which it is 
composed should expose as great an extent of 
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we will endeavour to collect a little. In one 
of our pigeon holes, neatly tied up with red 


tape of avery brilliant colour, isa mass of | 


facts connected with the Institute. The time 


has come when the higher elements of archi- | 


tecture should be more strongly represented 
on the Council. And we are bound to 
say that, with few exceptions, the higher 
elements are to be found with the new 
school. We should like to see Ernest 
George, John Belcher, Brydon, Graham, 
Carce, Mountford, Stokes, and others like 
them, on the front benches. It might be 
very shocking to some of the grey beards of 
Conduit Street to see several of these “new” 
men to the fore, but how the pretty faced 
Goddess of Architecture would smile with 
delight. Who knows but that, if this were 


so, the men who now walk past the doors of | 


the Institute, without so much as a glance of 
recognition, would. peep in, and presently 
enhance its dignity by membership. It 
is monstrous for men to raise a voice against 
the existence of the recognised Institution 
of their profession. The Institute fails in 
mighty measure. Beyond its own members 
and outside the professional press—which 
year after year reports verbatim its transac- 


surface as possible, consistently with strength’ 
and durability. Its upper extremity, which 
should project freely into the air, should be 
pointed, and may be triangular, somewhat 
similar toa bayonet. In cases where metallic 
vane-spindles or other points exist, it may 
commence from these. It should be led as 
directly as possible along the building, and 
be fixed to its walls. It should terminate 
immediately under the surface of the ground 
in two or more branches, passing out in any 
convenient direction ; these branches should, 
if circumstances permit, be connected with 
a spring of water, a drain, or some other 
conducting channel. It should be applied 
immediately to the part to be defended, and 
not at a short distance from it, and should be 
so applied that a discharge of lightning falling 
on the general mass could not possibly find 
its way to the ground by any circuit of which 
the conductor did not form a part; that is to 
say, the conductor should be united with all 
the great masses of metal in its vicinity 
which offer other possible lines of discharge: 
by this arrangement no more of the dis- 
charge could pass in the direction of such 
masses than could be transmitted without 
damage. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaALsot HousgE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
oth April, 1895. 


“7 know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE operations this year in the Test 
Work for the Unemployed are not at present 
at Abbey Mills, where the remaining work can 
be done at any time, but at Lower Sydenham, 
where the employment is of a more urgent 
character. There the London County 
Council have obtained a lease of ten acres of 
land, formerly a brickfield, which they pro- 
pose levelling and raising, with a view to 
letting them out as working men’s allot- 
ments. The land is contiguous to the gas 
works, and is surrounded by a population 
suitable for such a scheme. A number of 
applications for allotments have already been 
received—in fact, far beyond the number of 
tenants the land will accommodate. The 
work is admirably suited for the Committee’s 
purpose, providing good stiff digging, wheel- 
ing, and road-making. The terms of em- 
ployment for the men engaged are 6d. per 
hour for eight hours daily. Each man helped 
by the Committee in the purchase of stock 
or plant leaves Is. per day in their hands 
towards the scheme for his benefit. The 
men employed are doing very well this year, 
being a better class—taking them all round. 
Something may yet come of the experiment. 


“RESTORATION” is, in the opinion of 
some alarmists, threatening Peterborough 
Cathedral. Mr. William Morris, in his letter 
to the Press, which we print elsewhere, 
raises a warning voice. Mr. Morris pleads 
that “‘every device which skill and knowledge 
can suggest shall be exhausted before rebuild- 
ing be even thought of,” and that “as little 
disturbance of the surface of the building 
shall take place as is possible, and that con- 
sequently no merely decorative features shall 
be reproduced in imitation of the old work.” 
This is not the first time that he has drawn 
attention to the condition of the Cathedral. 
Writing five years ago, when it was rumoured 
that the west front was to be repaired, he 
said that it was in excellent repair, and that 
even if structurally unsound it could be saved 
without rebuilding. He also asked the very 


pertinent question: ‘Before we give our — 


money to the Restoration Committee, who 
is to assure us of the truth as to the stability 
of this great work of art?” In the case of 
this “magnificent portico of Early Pointed 
work. . . . unique inthis country, a miracle 
of grace and beauty,” there is perhaps little 
reason to fear that the Cathedral authorities 
will be over ambitious. The Cathedral 
authorities have not only to preserve their 
building, but to set a good example to others 
similarly situated. If the west front can be 
repaired it must be done with reverence. 


Is not this a record? The North British 
Railway line, which terminates at present at 
Clydebank, is being extended to ioin the 


main line at Dalmuir. The extension passes 
under the main line a short distance to the 
east of Dalmuir Station, and, the other Sunday, 
within the short space of twenty hours, the 
embankment was cut through, a concrete 
arch erected, and the permanent way restored 
to its normal condition for traffic. At two 
o'clock on the Sunday morning 200 men were 
started on the work, and as it was impossible 
in the limited space for all the men to be 
engaged at once, they worked in relays. The 
work done between two a.m. and Io p.m. on 
Sunday embraced the handling of over 2,000 
tons of material. The embankment was dug 
through to the extent of 36 feet in breadth 
and length, and to a depth of 15 feet. In six 
hours 600 cubic yards of earth were exca- 
vated. A centre was then formed on the 
earthwork, and about 190 cubic yards of con- 
crete were laid to form the arch, after which 
the earth was filled in and the line restored. 
And after this it is stated that the workmen 
had two hours to spare ! 


ArT the Sheffield School of Art Dr. H. C. 
Sorby, F.R.S., recently lectured on the 
“ History of Some of the Animal Forms met 
with in Early Art.” Dr. Sorby described 
the development of scorpions, cockatrices, 
snakes, sphinxes, hawks, lions, centaurs, 
griffins, and dragons, through the periods of 
Egyptian, Chaldean, Assyrian, Greek, Byzan- 
tine, and Norman Art into medizeval times. 
The lantern slides, many of them drawn 
from originals by Dr. Sorby himself, repre- 
sented examples at the British Museum, 
Orford, Worcester, Malvern, Beverley, and 
York. The whole lecture might be described 
as dealing with the ancestry of ornament. 


THE superb cross at Stourhead, originally 
erected in the College Green of Bristol in 
1373, has just been restored by Sir Henry 
Hoare, to whose ancestor it was presented after 
it had been ignominiously pulled down by 
the Bristol citizens. The cross is no less 
than fifty feet high, and its niches are filled 
with several royal figures. This work has 
been accomplished as a memorial of the late 
Sir Henry Hoare, over whose grave a coped 
slab of the finest Sicilian marble has now 
been placed. The restoration of this unique 
medizeval monument occupied a large band 
of skilled statuaries continuo.sly during more 
than six months. 


THE great ordnance survey map of England 
will be shortly issued. It has taken just 20 
years to complete, and the total cost will, it 
is stated, exceed £4,000,000. The map will 
consist of some 180,000 odd sheets. In these 
the scales vary from ten to five feet to the 
mile for the towns, and from twenty-five 
inches to one-tenth of an inch for the country. 
In the former the details are so minute that 
not only the exact shape of every building, 
but every porch, lamp-post and fire-plug are 
shown, whilst in the 25-inch map for the 
country every hedge, fence, ditch or well is 
recorded. 

Ir will not be long before the extension of 
the Record Office in Chancery Lane is ready 
for its precious charge of State documents 
and national archives, for the scaffolding 
which for so long has surrounded it is rapidly 
being taken down, and only the ground- 
floor is still hidden from public-view. The 
narrow thoroughfare affords but scant oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a full view of the fine 
facade ; but, standing at the extreme end of 
the Incorporated Law Society’s buildings, 
the spectator will have a good opportunity 
to survey the massive architecture of the 
new building opposite. The edifice is com- 
posed almost throughout of Portland stone, 
which, in addition to being picturesque, has 
the solidity which is demanded by a 
structure of such importance. The towers 
at each end form a relief to the frontage, 


while in the centre, over the main entrance, 
there is some artistic moulding, and on the 
highest point there is a striking balustrade, 
surmounted by the Royal Arms. 


THE usual animation in Art quarters was 
manifest on ‘‘ Show Sunday,” which, despite 
all that has been said in its disparagement, 
continues one of the most popular of the art 
functions of the year. Crowded studios 
were the rule, and fashionable visitors 
scanned in the customary superficial fashion 
the works on the easels. To what extent 
the artist is benefited by this sort of patron- 
age it would be difficult to discover. It is 
doubtful whether a picture was ever sold 
through the medium of a “Show Sunday” 
view, and certainly a reputation was never 
made through its agency. Artists are, how- 
ever, presumably at least, the best judges of 
their own interests, and if it pleases them to 
surround themselves once in the year with 
a crowd of well-dressed nonentities, it is not 
for others to say them nay. 


A BEAUTIFUL and interesting bas-relier in 
terra-cotta, of the Virgin and Child, which 
by competent experts is attributed to Andrea 
del Verrocchio, who, according to Vasari, 
“was a goldsmith, sculptor, carver, painter, 
and musician,” has been acquired by the 
Birmingham Art Gallery. This work is an 
excellent example of his skill, and will form 
a pleasing pendant to the Della Robia bas- 
relief cfa similar subject in the Italian Gallery. 
The Committee has also purchased the ifine 
reproductions by the Berlin Photographic 
Companyof the celebrated “Meyer Madonna,” 
by Holbein, at Darmstadt, and the collection 
of reproductions of Rembrandt’s pictures in 
the famous gallery at Cassel. Thecollection 
at Cassel was formed by the Elector, who, 
when nobody cared for art, in 1730 to 1750, 
went systematically to work in Holland 
collecting Dutch pictures. He gathered 
together no less than forty Rembrandts of 
the highest importance. Some of the finest 
were carried off by the French at the end of 
the century, and never went back ; but some 
twenty-eight are left, and of these the best 
seventeen have now been carefully repro- 
duced in photogravure. 


A sHAFT in the earth is to be the chief 
attraction at the next Paris Exhibition, some 
particulars of which we gave in our last 
number. Mr. Paschal Grousset, whose the 
idea is, says that the descent will at once 
fascinate the public and enable scientists 
to see how hot it gets as they go down. He 
does not propose to risk too much for the 
satisfaction of the latter. The diggers will 
desist at a depth of 4,500 feet, where the heat, 
it is thought, will be at least tropical ; and at 
this point borers will take up the investiga- 
tion, in the hope of finding ‘‘a new source of 
light, heat and power.”’ At various stages of 
the descent there will be galleries decorated 
to match the climates, and furnished with 
suitable refreshments. This romantic idea 
will pique the curiosity and revive the good 
humour of all Paris, but it will cost, even 
on M. Grousset’s reckoning, half-a-million 
sterling, which is two and a half times the 
estimate for the Eiffel Tower. 


Ir has been repeatedly demonstrated that 
Whitechapel, than which there is no more 
maligned district of London, includes among 
its inhabitants a large number who are 
appreciative of art. Canon Barnett had, 
therefore, ground for the hope he expressed, 
on the occasion of the opening by Mr. A. J. 
Mundella, M.P., of the annual Exhibition of 
Fine Art in St. Jude’s Schools, that a donor 
would be found ere long to build a museum, 
in which such rare paintings as are here 
found can be displayed to the best advantage. 
About £20,000 would be required for that 
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purpose, and the institution, at which two 
exhibitions might be held yearly, could be 
maintained under the Libraries and Museums 
Act by the local authority. 


Sir JoHN TENNIEL’s exhibition of pencil 
and pen and ink drawings at the Fine Art 
Society's Galleries is drawing a “crowd.” 
They are the originals of work that has 
appeared from time to time in Punch, but 
the collection by no means covers all Sir 
John’s contributions to that periodical. Too 
many were executed on the block itself, and 
so have perished, you may say, in multiplying 
copies of themselves. Sir John Tenniel is a 
born illustrator, one who gets a grip of the 
humour or pathos of a subject and never lets 
go. He troubles less about general effect 
than about the clearness of every necessary 
or explanatory detail in his subject. It is his 
setting of the scene, his choice of mzse-en- 
scéne in fact, that gives virtue to his pictures, 
rather than the quality of his line as decora- 
tion or the sureness of his eye in realising 
character and the structure of forms. One 
seldom feels excited or exalted by his dry, 
uniform technique, 
but one is always 
amused or touched, 
as the case may be, 
by the aptness of his 
adaptation of an in- 
cident to humorous 
or pathetic ends. 


THERE would seem 
to be an aristocracy 
in Labour already, 
and “ Movement ” 
now means so many 
different things. Mr. 
John Burns ought to 
know something 
about “ Movement,” 
and it is remarkable, 
therefore, that he 
should admit one of 
the gravest objec- 
tions that persons 
who are not “ demo- 
crats "make to the 
“Labour member.” 
Speaking at Batter- 
sea he said there 
was a tendency to 
regard a “working- 
man member” sim- 
ply as a person who 
went to the House 


gating the Fading of Pigments,” by Captain 
W. de W. Abney, C.B. 


Tue Hospital Committee of the Urban 
District Council of Ilkley recommended, on 
Thursday, that the whole of the designs (sub- 
mitted in response to a public invitation by 
the Council) be discarded, in consequence of 
the competitors having failed to submit plans 
sufficiently satisfactory without necessitating 
considerable alteration and additional outlay ; 
also that plans be prepared for a hospital to 
accommodate sixteen patients, and that such 
buildings as can be completed by an expen- 
diture of £3,000 be proceeded with after 
obtaining the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. This recommendation was 
adopted, and the Committee empowered to 
consult any of the original competitors as to 
the preparation of plans and terms. 


A HANDSOME annexe to King’s Cross, the 
Great Northern Railway terminus in London, 
has been built, to be called the “local 
station,” and was opened for traffic on Thurs- 
day. In addition to three lines ofrails, room 


Mr. LioneL Cust has been appointed 
Director,of the National Portrait Gallery. 
He is a descendant of the first Earl Brown- 
low, and has been a member of the Civil 
Service since 1886—first in the War Office, 
and subsequently in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 


AFTER all, and contradictions to the con- 


_ trary, the Palais de l'Industrie in Paris is to 
_ disappear to make way for the approach to 
_ the future bridge connecting the Esplanade 


des Invalides Girdle Railway terminus with 
the Cours la Reine. The Palais de 1’In- 
dustrie was built at a cost of nearly a million 
sterling to serve for the Universal Exhibition 
of 1855. It is an ugly, but most useful 
building, owing to the great space that could 


_ be devoted in it to paintings and sculptures. 


It opened a new era in French art. The 
keenness of the competition among artists to 
which it gave rise forced new schools into 
existence. It also fostered a mercantile 
spirit and a keen eye to existing and possible 
markets. A number of people have bestirred 
themselves to save the building. The only 

satisfaction they have 

met with is a pro- 


mise that it will only 
be demolished piece- 


meal, and that three 


more art exhibitions 


can be held there. 


= 


of Commons to do 
jobs for the people 
who sent him: 
“These people seem 
to regard their 
member as a mere instrument for bringing 
work into the district, and the House of 
Commons as a great log-rolling centre for 
industrial purposes. On that platform was a 
man, Mr. Will Crooks, whose life had been 
threatened by an angry mob in the East-end 
because he had refused to consent to grant 
indiscriminate outdoor relief as a Poor Law 
guardian. If this tendency were allowed to 
continue,” said Mr. Burns, “ Parliament would 


become as pernicious and corrupt as that of | 


America.” Then America is not exactly the 
Home of the Free? As “pernicious and 
corrupt as’”’ the leading Republic of the 
World is certainly an “Honest John” 
admission ! 


THE papers to be read at the first four 
Wednesday meetings of the Society of Arts 
after Easter are as follows: ‘The Use of 
Electricity for Cooking and Heating,” by Mr. 
R. E. Crompton ; “Deviations of the Com- 
“ee by Professor A. W. Reinold; ‘The 

xtraction of the Rarer Metals from their 
Oxides,” by Professor William Chandler 
Roberts-Austen, C.B. ; and ‘Means for Miti- 


SALFORD SCHOOL 


BOAR 


WOODHOUSE & WILLOUGHBY, 


ARCHITECTS, 


has been found for two ample platforms— 
one of them an “ island” platform—with the 


_ dimensions and general appearance of which 


it would be difficult even for a rival company 
to find fault. Each platform is 500 ft. long 
by 20 ft. wide, and the two, together with 
the three lines they serve, are covered with 


_ a roof constructed of Mellowe’s patent glazing 


in “ridge and furrow ” spans, and presenting 


_ an exceedingly bright and handsome appear- 


ance. One of the new platforms communi- 
cates direct with the main station, but the 


_ general entrance for the public is practically 


the same as that to the suburban station, 
only that, in view of the increased traffic, the 
doorways have been enlarged, and new wait- 
ing rooms and additional circulating area 
provided. Moreover, a glazed roof of similar 
construction to that which covers the new 
station itself has been thrown over the cab 
road, thus providing a new covered area of 
over 12,000 feet for the shelter of passengers 
alighting from cab or carriage at the new 
station entrance. The new local station, 
like the rest of the King’s Cross terminus, 
will be lighted by electricity. 


|} Over 


From Scotland we 
hear of a species of 
telegraphic commu- 
nication which, 
though not new to 
the scientific World, 
may fairly be de- 
scribed as marvellous. 
The cable between 
Oban and the Isle 
of Mull being out of 
order, messages have 
been transmitted 
across the water 
without any  con- 
necting apparatus 
whatever. This as- 
tounding result has 
been achieved by 
means of the well- 
known telegraphic 
phenomenon called 
induction. A wire 
is erected on the 
mainland opposite to 
and parallel with a 
portion of the tele- 
graph line on the 
island. The message 
which it is desired 
to communicate to Mull is_ transmitted 
the wire on the mainland in the 
ordinary way. The signals thus trans- 
mitted pass at the same time over the 
parallel line in the Isle of Mull, and tele- 
graphic operators there read them by means 


of atelephone. This fairy-like achievement 


_of science is not by any means novel as an 
_ experiment, but we believe it is the first 


time it has been turned to account in the 
practical, everyday work of telegraphy. 


company occasionally 


EVEN a railway 
The London and 


deserves a good word. 


_ South Western coped in a business-like way 


| The extemporised 


with the troublesome disaster at Guildford. 
road service between 
Guildford Station and the Godalming mouth 
of the tunnel improved day by day. Covered 
sheds were erected at the temporary station 
by the tunnel, and hand-carts and waggons 
for the transport of luggage were freely 
supplied, and inconvenience and loss of time 
were reduced to a minimum. On the up 


_ journey, however, it was impossible to avoid 
_ some dislocation of trains. 


By the beginning 
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of last week trains were again running 
through the tunnel. The first train ran 
through from Guildford to Godalming, pass- 
ing slowly through an army of workmen, 
and under a framework of timber, the com- 
mencement, apparently, of the arch of the 
tunnel. 


THe Department of Science and Art has 
received, through the Foreign Office, a copy 
of a note from Her Majesty’s Consul at the 
Pirzeus, relating to a permanent industrial 
exhibition which has been organised by the 
“Société Biotechnique” at Athens, to be 
officially opened on April 28. This ex- 
hibition, although intended only for native 
products, will be accessible to foreign ex- 
hibitors of such articles as may assist in the 
development of Grecian industries. All 
expenses connected with the exhibits will 
have to be paid by the exhibitors, who will, 
moreover, have to pay a tax of two drachmz 
for each article worth 100 drachme. Articles 
worth more will be charged half a drachmz 
per 100 in addition. The committee of the 
exhibition undertakes to sell the exhibits at 
acommission of 5 per cent. The exhibition 
will be open each year from March 13 
(March 1 O.S.) to July 12 (June 30 O.S.), 
and from Sept. 27 (Sept. 15 O.S.) to Jan. 27 
(Jan. 15 O.S.). 


SHEFFIELD proposes to build a Physical 
College, somewhat on the Y.M.C.A. plan, 
but unconnected with religion or politics. 
The building will be of brick, with stone 
facings, and the ground floor will be divided 
into six shops. The entrance. will be in 
Charles Street; at the top of 16 steps the 
inquiry office, telephone room, and a cycle 
stable capable of accommodating 100 
machines. On the floor above there will be 
a gymnasium, 94 feet by 64 feet, the floor 
of which could be used as a full sized tennis 
court, and 12 feet from the floor a running 
track, which could be utilised as a balcony on 
the occasion of displays. Such a gymnasium 
will be second only to Liverpool, which 
is the finest in the kingdom. The cost of 
the land will be £6,474, the building £5,800, 
and the solicitors’ and architects’ fees, 
apparatus, and furnishing £1,500, making a 
total of £13,774, or £14,000 in round figures. 
Mr. H. W. Lockwood is to be the architect. 


THERE is something characteristically 
French about the story of Marseilles and its 
monument, for the port has just erected a 
statue to the dead who yet live, and to the 
fallen who never fell. The town council 
resolved some time ago to set up a statue to 
the Gardes-Mobiles and the Francs-Tireurs 
of the Department Bouches du Rhéne who 
fell in 1870, and a fine allegorical group soon 
rose in the Allée du Meilhau, representing 
France leading her sons to the battle. The 
Marseillais were delighted with the noble 
monument, but one detail failed, namely, the 
names of the fallen heroes ta be engraved in 
gold on the pediment. Many, too many, had 
doubtless fallen, but their names were for- 
gotten, and not a single son of Marseilles 
belonging distinctly to these regiments could 
be recorded. Yet the municipal council 
showed themselves equal to the emergency, 
and offered themselves as conscripts or candi- 
dates for “fallen” honours. “You want 
names,” they said: “we give you our own.” 
And so it has been done, for under the noble 
group of France and her sons going to the 
Slaughter come the names of the victims, 
who are just the municipal councillors of 
Marseilles to-day ! 


Tue “Izaak Walton Memorial Window,” 
which has been placed in the church of St. 
Dunstan-in-the- West, Fleet Street, was un- 
veiled on Friday by the Master of the Iron- 
mongers’ Company, of which Walton was a 


member nearly threecenturiesago. Amarble 
tablet, giving some particulars about the 
famous angler, is also to be fixed on the out- 
side wall of the church. 


“THE economical lighting of public and 
private buildings, workshops,” was the title 
of a paper read by Mr. John West, ex- 
president of the Gas Institute, at the meeting 
of the Manchester Association of Engineers. 
The Welsbach incandescent gas burner, 
regenerator burners, argand and other 
burners were shown in operation, and re- 
markable illustrations were given of what is 
possible in the way of securing a brilliant 
gas light ata minimum cost. Mr. West in 
his paper explained that the gas supplied 
throughout the United Kingdom varied in 
illuminating power from 12 to 28 candles. 
In many English provincial towns it ranged 
from 12 to 15 candles; in London it was 
163 candles ; in Manchester and other places 
near the cannel fields it ranged from 15 to 20 
candles ; and in Scotland it ranged as high 
as 28 candles. But in far too many cases 
the consumer did not get full advantage of 
the lighting power of the gas. About 
thirteen years ago he obtained a large 
number of the burners in ordinary use in 
Manchester, and found that the loss of 
illuminating power by their use came in 
most cases to over 30 per cent. He feared, 
from observations he had since made, that 
the loss was still going on. The best kinds 
of the ordinary burners were to be had cheap, 
and in order that there might not be undue 
pressure of the gas as it issued from the 
burner, resulting in imperfect combustion 
and consequent waste of light, he recom- 
mended that in private houses a regulator 
should be attached to each burner, or that 
what are known as governor burners should 
be used. 


For lighting public and private buildings 
and workshops, he strongly recommended 
the incandescent gas burner, which he was 
using at his own works, with the result that 
he obtained at half the former cost four 
times more light. Alike in public and private 
buildings where general lighting was desired, 
he recommended that the chandelier or 
pendant should be placed in the centre of 
the building or room, as where brackets were 
used the walls absorbed a great quantity of 
the light. Comparing the cost of incan- 
descent electric lighting with the cost of 
incandescent gas lighting, he stated that a 
16-candle incandescent electric lamp in use 
1,000 hours would absorb 60 units of elec- 
tricity, which, at 6d. per Board of Trade 
unit, would come to 30s., whereas an incan- 
descent gas burner consuming three cubic 
feet of gas per hour or 3,000 cubic feet in 
1,000 hours, and giving a light equal to that 
of 60 candles or fully three times that of the 
electric light, would cost, with gas at Man- 
chester at 2s. 3d. per 1,000 cubic feet, 6s. 9d.; 
at Maidstone, with gas at 2s. 4d. per 1,000, 
7s.; and at Plymouth, with gas at Is. 9d. 
per 1,000, 5s. 3d. He challenged the elec- 
tricians to disprove these figures. This is a 
bold attitude. Electricians would do well 
to accept the challenge and prove, once for 
all, whether the electric light can or can not 
be made a commercial competitor of gas. 


Houses Wanted! The demand is refresh- 
ing and it happens to be genuine, for, at the 
monthly meeting of the Burley-in- Wharfedale 
Urban District Council, a letter was read 
from Messrs. W. Fison & Co., of Greenholme 
Mills, in which they stated that they agreed 
with the medical officer of health as to the 
urgent need of more house accommodation 
in the village. The firm themselves were 
not disposed to meet the demand by erecting 
houses, but they should be willing to place 


suitable land at the disposal of builders at a 
reasonable rate, and upon easy terms. We 
hope all builders will not speak at once. 


WE think the inquiry of General de 
Courcy Scott into the complaints made 
against the Water Companies during the 
frost ought to result in something, but we 
are not hopeful. All “inquiries” seem to us 
to halt before they begin. But the Local 
Government Board has at last a chance of 
doing some really useful work for the com- 
munity, and we hope it will use it. It is 
absurd to speak as the Zimes does of the 
recent frost being so very “exceptional.” It 
was exceptionally long, and perhaps excep- 
tionally severe ; but the state of our water- 
pipes was not exceptional at all. Whenever 
there is anything of a frost, the water-supply 
in certain wide areas of London fails, just as 
it did this year. Now that “exceptional” 
hardship has compelled attention to what is 
a normal state of things, there may be a 
chance at last of providing that in future 
such things shall not occur more or less 
regularly every two years or so. The 
aroused attitude of the Local Government 
Board will not, we trust, prove a bit of a 
“frost.” We have had “ frost”’ enough. 


NupEs and dreams will be in the ascendant, 
we are told, at the forthcoming Art shows. 
They are cold subjects for Spring, but a 
cursory look in at the outsiders’ studios 
revealed the fact that nine-tenths of the 
pictures were designed for the gallery, not 
the dwelling-room ; completeness of execu- 
tion was the exception, and works costing 
less than three figures were altogether 
absent. Subject there was in _ plentiful 
variety, but more often than not of a dis- 
tressing character. It would be appropriate 
to describe the show this year as the Academy 
of “Life and Death,” more especially the 
latter. Sir John Millais’s “ Death of Stephen,” 
Mr. John Collier’s ‘“ Death of Albine,’ Mr. 
Gotch’s “ Death, the Bride,” Mr. Dicksee’s 
vision of a dead wife, and Mr. Lockhart 
Bogle’s “ Highland Funeral” are but a few 
instances which occur. Life in its plentitude 
of beauty will be typified by a display of 
nudities which English artists a decade ago 
would not have dared to put on canvas. Mr. 
Poynter will show a large picture in which 
there will be several; Mr. Normand has an 
equally important work, the title of which, 
“Bondage,” almost explains the subject of 
the purchase by an Eastern potenate of 
occupants for his harem; Mr. Oliver has a 
nude of Juno and her Peacocks, and Mr. 
Walter Bayes a nude in the open. 


AN early occupation of the new Sheffield 
Town Hall is hardly likely to be realised. 
Industrial disturbances—if one may so term 
the plasterers’ strike—and the long spell of 
keen and nipping frost have done much to 
delay the work. The contractor, Mr. Edmund 
Gabbutt, has over 200 men at work. In the 
vestibule of the main entrance men are 
engaged on the six large ideal figures which 
the sculptor, Mr. Pomeroy, has moulded. 
They are reproducing the outlines in the 
rough for the sculptor and his assistants to 
finish with their more skilful hands. The 
chief of the outside adornments will naturally 
be the statue of Her Majesty, by Raggi, 
which, now that the screen of canvas has been 
removed, is visible in the niche high over the 
main entrance in Pinstonestreet. The giants’ 
pediment of Thor and Vulcan, in heroic size, 
supporting the coat of arms will be, however, 
the most striking piece of sculpture. These 
have not yet been hoisted into position. 


ACCUSTOMED to her Majesty’s habit of em- 
ploying German painters to execute Royal 
portraits, there is a certain sense of refresh- 
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ment in the knowledge that she has com- 
missioned Mr. A. C. Cope to proceed to Berlin 
to paint for her a likeness of her grandson 
the Emperor of Germany. Mr. Cope will 
be remembered as the artist whose portraits 
of Mr. Fowler, Mr. Mundella, and others in 
last year’s Royal Academy, attracted much 
attention, 


THe new Chairman of the County Council, 
Mr. Arthur Arnold, presided over the open- 
ing of the gardens known as Telegraph Hill 
at Hatcham, near New Cross, on Saturday 
afternoon. The idea of this important 
addition to London recreation grounds 
originated with Mr. George Livesey, who 
contributed to the fund £2,000. The Haber- 
dashers’ Company, from whom the property 
was purchased for £8,000, subscribed a like 
sum, as did the Greenwich District Board of 
Works, the remainder being voted by the 
London County Council. The two gardens 
cover altogether about ten acres. In com- 
memoration of the event, and for the in- 
formation of visitors, the Council has 
issued a little pamphlet, with a ground plan, 
giving a history and description of the pro- 
perty. The hill derives its name from the 
fact that it was one of the stations of the 
old semaphores, or signal posts, by which, 
long before the invention of the electric 
telegraph, Government messages were, In 
clear weather, transmitted to 
various parts of the kingdom 
with considerable rapidity. Tele- 
graph Hill formed part of the 
succession of such semaphores, 
established just one hundred 
years ago, which placed the 
Admiralty at Whitehall in com- 
munication with Deal and Dover. 
The site, as will be inferred, is 
a somewhat lofty one. The upper 
and smaller garden on the summit 
of the hill stands at 160 feet above 
the level of the sea. Up to only 
afew years ago, Telegraph Hill 
stood in the midst of fields. 
London, however, has gradually 
crept up to and surrounded it; 
but it still commands fine views, 
especially to the southward. The 
conspicuous clump of trees near Sevenoaks, 
known as “ Knockholt Beeches,” can be seen 
from its summit. 


THe New York Niagara Power Company 
is starting on the enterprise of a ‘model 
city’ in the neighbourhood of the Falls. It 
is to be the most perfect city in existence, 
lighted and heated entirely by electricity, and 
therefore wholly free from smoke and fog ; 
30,000 tamilies are to have homes of their 
own; five square miles, with 60,000 horse- 
power, are to be given to the manufacturers, 
and there is to be no liquor saloon in the 
place. 


THERE is a Fifeshire legend to the effect 
than when Donibristle House has been thrice 
burned the Earldom of Moray will become 
extinct. The house was in 1858 destroyed 
by fire for the third time, and since then it 
has remained in ruins. Roofless and moulder- 
ing the weather-beaten ruins overlook the 
waters of the Forth and the Island of Inch- 
colme. The chapel, in which the late Earl 
was interred, and in which now lie the 
remains of seventeen members of the Moray 
family, is a quaint, unostentatious little 
building, situated about four hundred yards 
from Donibristle House, and is reached by a 
narrow pathway winding between ancient 
trees about whose gnarled trunks the ivy 
clings. 


Dr. LonestarF is again Chairman ot the 
Building Act Committee of the London 
County Council, and, in addition to the 


| church, built A.D. 1130. 


appointments already announced, committee 
chairmanships have fallen to Mr. Bruce 
(Public Health and Housing), Mr. Thornton 
(Stores), Mr. Charles Harrison (Local 
Government and Taxation), Colonel Rotton 
(Industrial and Reformatory Schools), Mr. 
Fletcher (Parks and Open Spaces), and Dr. 
Collins (Public Control). 


Mr, B. Priestty Surres, A.R.1.B.A., of 
Plymouth, following up his description of 
English architecture, took Adel Church, 
Yorks, as illustrating a typical Norman 
Shortly before, 
the neighbouring Abbey of Kirkstall. was 
commenced, and had stood from that time 
to the present day with very little alteration. 


| Mr. Shires illustrated upon the black-board 


its many features from his actual survey of 
the church published several years ago. 
The plan was a very simple one, consisting 
only of nave and chancel, with a small 
modern vestry on the north side of the 
chancel and a beautiful Norman porch on 
the south side. Dividing the nave from the 
chancel was a highly enriched chancel arch 
with a great amount of carving in basso 
releivo. The ancient Norman roof over the 
chancel was one of the very few specimens 
of an early manner of roofing. For an 
Early English example, Mr. Shires commenced 
with Skelton Church, a purely typical church 
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of the period, the detail exceptionally rich, 
and the whole of the work of a very high 
order. 


Miss JANE E. Harrison, the well-known 
writer and lecturer on Greek art, who has 
received from the University of Aberdeen 
the honorary degree of LL.D., is the first 
woman to be honoured in this way. All the 
other women LL.D.s obtained the distinction 
after examination. Miss Harrison is also, it 
is probable, the woman to whom the honour 
is most appropriate. Her knowledge of 
Greek art is unrivalled. 


A SINGULAR error which has appeared for 
a long period in all the best-known descrip- 
tions of London has been recently discovered. 
Mr. Fincham, the architect who has super- 
vised the restoration of the crypt of the 
ancient Church of St. John, Clerkenwell, and 
Mr. Welch, the Guildhall Librarian, have 
found that the sketch of St. John’s Priory, 
Colchester, has done duty for many a year 
in the guide-books for St. John’s Priory, 
Clerkenwell. The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological 
Society, having paid the crypt a visit, com- 
menced searching for old prints of the 
Clerkenwell district at Guildhall, and in this 
way the old-time error was discovered. 


LEEDs is going in thoroughly for the 
abolition of its insanitary areas. We are 
glad to learn that the Sanitary Committee 
has been authorised by the City Council to 
prepare a large scheme for dealing, under 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 


i) 


with the property situated between North 
Street and the Parish Church. Alderman 
Ward, Chairman of the Committee, said at a 
recent Council meeting, that the area was 
about 77 acres, and the cost would be some- 
thing between £300,000 and £400,000, but 
the land could be disposed of afterwards. 
From this, the scheme would seem to be 
provident as well as necessary. 


THERE will shortly be sold, under the 
hammer, the large Devon property of Flete, 
an estate covering 5,600 acres, and having a 
rent roll of £9,000 perannum. The mansion 
itself is by R. Norman Shaw, R.A., the 
interior treatment of the house being very 
fine, notably the billiard room, hall, library 
and music room, the latter having a lofty 
barrel-vaulted, ribbed roof, with a fine organ 
at one end. 


“Tara’s HALLS” are to be disturbed, a 


_ proposal having been made to explore the 


Hill of Tara. To many persons the name 
of Tara is best known in connection with 
Thomas Moore’s spirited and tuneful verses. 
Antiquaries may be expected to know a 
little more about it, but even in their case 
much is the result of conjecture. Tara is 


_ only a little over twenty miles from Dublin. 
| It is one of two hills which relieve the 


| monotony of the level plain from which they 


| 


rise. Curiously enough the Hill 
of Tara has never been properly 
examined, in spite of its great 
historical importance. The pre- 
sent proposal for its excavation 
is that the works shall be directed 
by experts under the supervision 
of the British Archeological 
Association, Tara iscovered with 
remains of a very early date, but 
it is on the southern side that the 
principal of these exist. A fence 
of stone runs across from the 
old churchyard and divides the 
Russell and Preston properties. 
On the southern side of this wall 
are the principal earthworks— 
namely, the Rath-na-Riogh or 
Cathair Corofin. The Rath-na- 
Riogh is a large outer earth- 
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work encircling two raths or ancient 
Irish forts, the lines of which intersect. 
The western rath is the older of the 
two, and the centre of it is a _ raised 


mound, on which rests the Lia Eail still in 
Tara, which now covers the “Croppies’ 
Grave.” This has been removed from the 
crowning mould to the north-west, where it 
originally stood. This central mound, on 
which is the “ Croppies’ Grave,” is about 
twelve feet above the surrounding fosse, and 
this is it that many persons are disposed to 
assign as the most probable site for Tea 
Tephi’s tomb. Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., 
is to be invited to superintend the work of 
excavation. 


WHEN Greek meets Greek! Mr. J. L. 
Macadam, the Scotchman who invented the 
road which bears his name, is said to have 
been a guest at a large dinner given in 
honour to Sir Walter Scott. Being asked to 
respond to atoast, Mr. Macadam rose, and, at 
the end of his speech, proposed the health of 
“the great Sir Walter Scott, the Colossus of 
literature!” In a instant Sir Walter was on 
his feet, and lifting his glass, exclaimed ; 
“Here’s to the great Mr. Macadam, the 
Colossus of roads!” 


THE United Kingdom section of the Im- 
perial Institute is to be augmented during 
the approaching summer season by an ex- 
hibition of railway appliances and inventions, 
The International Railway Congress, which 
is to be opened by the Prince of Wales in 
June, has supplied an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for displaying the capabilities of 
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important branches of British industry con- 
nected with the railway services of the 
country, and the Executive Council of the 
Institute have undertaken the necessary 
arrangements. The exhibition will be located 
in special buildings in the south-east quad- 
rangle of the Institute, and several of the 
leading manufacturers of the United King- 
dom will be represented. Many of the 
exhibits will be shown in motion. 


AmMoNG the many interesting Roman 
“finds” of recent years were the Roman 
tools discovered at Silchester. They exhibit 
great similarity to the implements of the 
present day, reminding one once again that 
there is nothing new under the sun. The 
iron plane in particular bears great resem- 
blance to the American ones now in use, 
while the anvils and other tools are equally 
like those now used. When they were on 
view a facetious spectator suggested that 
they had been made at Sheffield and buried 
(for the purpose of discovery) on the site 
of the old Roman city. 


Maxim, the gun man, first established 
works in Hatton ‘arden, Holborn, England, 
early in 1884. By his indomitable applica- 
tion and persistent study he perfected his 
idea, so that during a machine-gun competi- 
tion at Hythe he beat all competitors, his 
gun having a total weight of but forty 
pounds, firing 1,000 rounds in one and a 
quarter minutes. After this he exhibited 
his destructive weapon in various parts of 
Europe. The Maxim gun was thereafter 
speedily recognised to be the most deadly 
instrument of warfare in existence. The 
guns were first fired in actual warfare by 
Sir Francis de Winton during the Sierra 
Leone campaign, and were also employed by 
the great African explorer, H. M. Stanley, 
in his last famous travels. 


‘MEN WHO BuiLp: MR. JAMES Brooks.’’— 
By an easily explained error we attributed 
‘“The Entrance to Humewood, Co. Wicklow,”’ 
an illustration of which appeared in our last 
number, to Mr. James Brooks. The original 
architect of Humewood was Mr. William 
White, and Mr. Brooks was called in to com- 
plete the work. This; he did. The Entrance, 
however, Mr. Brooks desires us {to ;state, was 
entirely by Mr. William White, F.S.A. 
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Mr. Bodley imagined that 
his delicate little building on 
the Thames Embankment 
would form the key note of a 
huge pile contributed by no 
less than four architects, he 
would not have treated his elevation as he 
did. London doesnot possess a finer position 
for the administrative head-quarters of its 
School Board than where it stands, tucked 
away in close proximity to the delightful 
“blocks” in Arundeland Norfolk Streets, most 
of which are from the boards of Mr. John Dunn; 
close also to the secluded nooks and crannies 
of the Middle Temple, with its tiny fountain 
in Fountain Court still agitating the little 
gold fish ‘‘versed in the law;’’ and over- 
looking Fowler’s statue in the little garden 
with the band stand, beyond which the lazy 
ripples of the dear old Thames laves the mud 
on the further shore, gently putting the barges 
to bed upon its bosom, or waking and taking 
them away before morning breaks. Wharves 
of hideous outline form the horizon ; to the 
right, ‘if it wasn’t for the bridges in between,” 
one could get a glimpse of Big Ben and the 
fine contour of London’s one neglected boule- 
vard ; and to the left, where once stood an 
honest printing house of fame and reputation, 
Waldorf Astor, the American, has come along, 
with John Pearson, R.A, and builded him- 
self a mansion, faire to see, of stone and 
much carving, with his coate of armes above 
the entrance way, and much marble and 
alabaster and fine woods within. And lo! 
upon the weather vane appeareth a big ship, 
methink in copper covereth with gold; and 
the ship isa galleon ofan old century, typical 
of the going ot Columbus. And Waldorf 
Astor loves Columbus for he has reason so 
to do. 
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You are not impressed with the architec-, 
ture of the London School Board head- 
quarters, without or within. It is the home 
of education, not of art, and ‘many of the 
Progressive division find pleasure in the 
thought that whilst they insist upon wide 
corridors and ample lighting in their schools, 
the magnanimity of their hearts allows them 
to discard both in their home on the Embank- 
ment. <A dilapidated model of a Chinese or 


Japanese schoolhouse forms the feature of 
the hall, a silent reference to the warfare 
which goes on in the placid Council Chamber 
There 


at the Temple end of the building. 


are sporting proclivities in the School Board, 
for the lift boy—of Progressive faculties also 
—begs you to tell him if the paper which you 
carry contains the latest cricket. It does, and 
the lift boy is happy. : 

Mr. Bailey’s office is on ithe second floor, 
with a truly:magnificent view over the river 
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You tell him so, but he smiles and says he 
has no time to look at it. He lays up all his 
appreciation for natural scenery until the time 
he takes his yearly holiday, and for nearly 
30 years he has trotted through Europe 
with his sketch book and measuring rods, 
sketching and measuring as he goes along. 
“The finest way, I tell you, of blow- 
ing out the dust of duty, and laying up a 
stock of vigour and energy against your 
next ramble.’ Thomas Bailey does not dangle 
with the fringe of art.. Many years ago asa 
boy he entered the office of Mr. Withers, the 
Church Architect of Doughty Street, served 
his articles with him, travelled with him, 
sketched with him, left him to go to Ewan 
Christian for a couple of years, and then went 
back to Doughty Street, because his old 
master was miserable without him. Mr. 
Withers died, and Thomas Bailey, five and 
twenty years ago, came as an assistant to the 


—_ 


were only 21 or 22 feet wide, the desks 
occupying 12 to 13 feet from the back, and 
the space in front used as a passage, and full 
up with teachers’ desks, blackboards, and 
general teaching paraphernalia. The stair- 
cases were narrow and ill-lighted, and fed the 
schoolroom with cold air in the winter 
which counteracted any warming power 
supplied in the room. The arrangement of 
cloak rooms and lavatories was extremely 
haphazard, but the requirements of the 
Education Department were very different 
from what they are at the present time, 
for even so recently as twelve years ago it 
published model plans for schools of. varying 
sizes, which, if followed now and sent to it, 
would receive distinct condemnation. Mr. 
Bailey is good enough to go through these 
details with you and to point to the pitch of 
advancement the planning of schools has 
now reached. The want of access to class- 
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side-lighted, and having its separate access 
directly into the hall or corridor. The Educa- 
tion*Department now require that there shall 
be a minimum of 30 square feet of open play 
ground for each child ; the larger the school, 
the greater density of the population around 
it, and, consequently, the greater need for 
these open spaces. The comparison between 
the earlier and present schools would not be 
complete without a reference to the offices 
and latrines. The old system has long 
since been found to be insanitary, and the 
stoneware glaze trough and automatic flush- 
ing tank has altered matters greatly, although, 
even yet, perfection has not been attained in 
this direction. Experiments are still being 
made in order to get rid of the trough system 
altogether. 

Of the architectural features of the schools 
themselves, Mr. Bailey has much to tell. 
Like the honest man that he is, he lays all 
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London School Board, before it had attempted 
to build a single School under its own direc- 
tion. In those early days the work was put out 
to competition, but as it increased it became 
necessary to centralise the administration, 
and now the drawing office houses twenty 
draughtsmen, and Mr. Bailey has the actual 
superintendence at this moment of work 
costing half a million of money. It is 
amazing to follow the advance of school 
planning since the Board first began work, 
and to listen to Mr. Bailey tracing its 
development. Twenty years ago the build- 
ings were planned with a long central room, 
and one or two small class-rooms at each end. 
The central room, a schoolroom, crowded 
with children, was a passage to reach the 
class-rooms, and was arranged with desks 
along the back wall, the principal window 
being in this wall, behind. the children, and 
full in the eyes of the teachers. These rooms 


rooms developed the corridor, but, at first, 
these were built narrow, were used as cloak 
rooms and not warmed. ‘These corridors, 
now in their turn condemned, were widened 
from 4 feet to 8 feet, then to 12 feet, then to 
20 feet, and then by a process of evolution 
the hall became developed. As soon as the 
corridors were widened, separate cloak rooms 
were built. A system of warming, other 
than by open fires, was established and ex- 
tended to the corridors and cloak rooms, 
and thus the discomfort of draughts from 
the staircases was obviated. As soon as the 
hall became recognised as a necessary part 
of the school, when the class room system 
was entirely adopted, the need for dividing 
up the main room to isolate the classes 
no longer existed, as the big teaching 
room ceased to exist, and the schools 
then consisted of the requisite number 
of independent class-rooms, each properly 


the praise at the feet of Mr. Robson, whom 
he assisted for a very long time and whom 
he succeeded eleven years ago, when Mr. 
Robson resigned his position, to accept the 
position of consulting architect to the Board: 
of Education. It may be quite true that 
Thomas Bailey has merely continued the 
lines laid down by Mr. Robson, but as 
he worked side by side with his old chief 
and has, since Mr. Robson’s retirement, 
pressed his. own ‘‘striking’’ individuality 
upon the work, it would not be fair to take 
from him much that is his due. During the 
eleven years Mr. Bailey has been at the head 
of affairs he has carried out work to the value 
of two millions and a half and every building 
has been planned by his own hands. At the 
moment he is constructing elementary 
schools, schools for children of feeble intel- 
lect, centres for the deaf, for cookery, for 
laundry work, and for manual training. There 
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are also in course of construction offices ror 
divisional business and a large institution on 


the cottage system for the deaf at Anerley. | 


The officials of the School Board, Mr. Bailey 
tells you, do not recognise dumbness ; they 


teach the dumb to speak, and he says | 


that the system is having some remarkable 
results. The children of weak intellect are 
most tenderly considered. Little schools of 
three or four class rooms are constructed in 
central positions, and the poor little children 
drawn from the general schools, and sub- 
jected to every care and consideration. In 
the area over which Mr. Bailey holds sway 
there are at the present time no less than 
500 buildings, and so close is the chief 
architect’s connection with his work that he 
has been actually connected with every single 
one; can centre—owing to a remarkable 


memory—the planning and details of each, | 


and can at any moment answer any question 
appertaining to the construction of any 
one. At one time it was decided to put 
the planning of a cer- 
tain school out to 
competition, and Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson 
was appointed assessor. 
When the award was 
made it was discovered 
that the successful 
competitor was an old 
assistant of Mr. 
Bailey’s, and that the 
plan was identical in 
every single feature, 
almost in every single 
line, with an existing 
school built by him. 
That fact settled once 
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and for all the question 
of competitions. 
Perhaps the finest 
schools the Board has 
ever erected are the 


and he rivals his old chief and colleague, Mr. 
Robson, in being an authority on school 
planning in England. He hasa heart beyond 
Board Schools, however, and in his leisure 
moments can dilate upon the work of Norman 
Shaw and John Pearson, that can come only 
from a man with the faculty of good work, 
and an appreciation of the highest and most 
beautiful. 


SUGGESTED ECONOMIES IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF IRON, 


R. ERNEST W. HARVEY, F.C:S., 
Associate of the Royal School of 

Mines, gave an address at Dudley, 

before the South Staffordshire Institute of 
Iron and Steel Works’ Managers, relative to 
some suggested economies and improve- 
ments in the manufacture of bar, hoop, and 
sheet iron, having special reference to the 
fuel used and to the furnaces employed. He 
was of an opinion that for at least many 
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Schools, which you are 
happy to be able to 
illustrate. This school 
stands upon an historic 
site, taking the place 
of a portion of the old 
House of Detention 
in Clerkenwell, and 
which was opened by 
the Prince of Wales. 
The area of the site 


acres, and being sur- & 
rounded by streets is 
well off for light and 
air. The school is 
built for 2,000 children 
in three departments. 
There are also on a site a separate 
school of 12 classrooms, six on each side 
of a corridor 20 feet wide, for the instruc- 
tion of the deaf, also a centre for cooking 
instruction, and a centre for laundry work. 
The main school, three stories in height, has 
a centre hall on each floor, 80 feet by 40 feet, 
classrooms being on either side. Eight 
superficial feet to each child is the “ item ”’ of 
calculating the accommodation. Needless to 
say, the questions of warming and ventilating 
were soundly considered, and already the 
Board has recognised the perfection of the 
school by determining that higher standards 
should be taught there, and that a chemical 
laboratory be at once erected. 

In his domestic moments, Thomas Bailey 


is ,832 square feet & ; S/F] RRR, 
or rate of two 5S j 


lives at Norwood, but he has a little “hut” | 


near Fleet Pond, in Hampshire, that he 
visits when the evenings are long, and the 


smell of the pines have more power than the | 


beautiful view from his rooms on the Em- 
bankment. He has more legitimate archi- 
tectural work passing through his hands 


than perhaps any other man in London, | 
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years to come iron, although described as 
old-fashioned, would be in request for certain 
specific purposes, amongst others in cases 
where welds had to be made, such as bar- 
iron for smiths, chains, forgings, steam- 
hammer piston-rods (where percussion was 
constantly taking place), and soft iron for 
dynamos and other apparatus used in the 
electrical industry. On the other hand, it 
was certain that steel had displaced iron 
definitely and permanently for many pur- 
poses ; although new uses had been found 
for iron of recent years, it was probable that 
the quantity required for such new uses was 
less than that already displaced by steel. 
The result was that the ironworks of this 
country, Belgium, France, and Germany 
were not so busily employed as formerly, and, 
consequently, competition among masters to 
secure orders for iron had proportionately 
increased both here and abroad, bringing 
the price of their produce so low as to leave 
only a very small margin of profit, and, it 
was feared, in many cases no profit at all. 
It was, therefore, now more necessary than 
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ever, that manufacturers should study in 
detail where economies—however small they 
might be in some instances—might be 
effected, so as to enable them to cope with 
increased competition. The most striking 
losses, from a fuel point of view, in the 
ordinary direct fire furnaces, so largely in 
use in ironworks of this country, were—(1) 


loss of fuel by maintaining the walls of the 


fireplace, in which no effective work was 
done, practically at the same temperature as 
the heating-chamber ; (2) loss of fuel by 
maintaining the walls of the neck or flue, in 
which no work was done, practically at 
the same temperature as the heating- 
chamber, and by radiation and convection of 
heat from the surface of its thin walls ; (3) 
loss of heat in the waste gases or chimney 
flue, due to inefficient boilers attached to 
such furnaces ; and (4) loss of fuel by imper- 
fect combustion of the coal-gases. He had 
had experience in the practical working of 
the new.form},Siemens furnace (introduced 
by Mr. Frederick Sie- 
mens, of Westminster), 
both in the industrial 
districts of this country 
and in many of those 
on the Continent. 
That experience had 
convinced him that it 
was quite possible to 


obviate, or partially 
obviate, the defects 
or losses in the old 


furnaces, and to realise 
a considerable saving 
in fuel as well as in 
the puddling of iron 
in its subsequent re- 
heating to welding in 
the mills, in heating 
iron in the form ofscrap 
for making so-called 
scrap-bars, and in an- 
nealing iron and steel. 
The chief advantages 
of the new form Sie- 
mens furnace over the 
old ones were—(1) the 
sensible heat of the 
gaseous fuel issuing 
from the separate gas 
producers, and the 
heat formerly radiated 
from the incandescent 
fuel therein, was better 
utilised by making the 
gas-producer form part 
of the furnace struc- 
ture itself; (2) the 
heat-giving power of 
the tar and soot for- 
merly deposited in the 
cooling tubes or long 
was now applied directly in the 
heating chamber; (3) the loss of gas at 
each reversal of the flame currents 
was avoided, also loss by escape of 
gas direct to the chimney through imper- 
fectly fitting valves; (4) the saving in fuel 
by returning a portion of the hot products 
of combustion to the fuel in the gas pro- 
ducer, whereby the C O2 contained in them 
was converted into C O. It was only 
reasonable to suppose that any apparatus 
which possessed the means of regulating the 
loss in metal or fuel would ultimately 
prevail, and displace one having no such 
means of regulation, or of which the good 
or bad results were due to chance. English 
ironmasters could effect real economies if 
they would improve and modernise their 
plant or apparatus, as had already been 
done by so many ironmasters in competing 
countries. 


Tue ashes of coal from certain mines in South 
Africa have been analysed recently, and found to 
contain over nine pennyweights of gold to the ton. 
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ARTISANS AT WORK. 
COMPETITIVE HANDICRAFTS AT THE 
BuILDING EXHIBITION. 


SERIES of interesting competitions in 
various handicrafts was a feature at 
the Building Trades’ Exhibition which 

closed on Thursday night. Thecompetitions 
took place the prior Saturday, and medals in 
silver and bronze were offered as induce- 
ments to highest effort, and the active 
movements of competitors working beside 
each other on similar tasks produced among 
spectators a mild form of the excitement 
that is aroused bya sportingcontest. More- 
over, there was interest in seeing how 
rapidly rough materials could be wrought 
into familiar shapes by the hands of cunning 
craftsmen. Forcarpenters, joiners, plumbers, 
and bricklayers, the tasks set did not permit 
any play of fancy. One group was engaged 
on the framing of roof timbers, in 
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work would cease. More leisurely, but still 
marked by surprising dexterity and directness 
of method, was the work of modellers, who 
from their own designs decorated spaces of 
given form with arabesques of figure subjects 
wrought in clay. The prevailing thought 
was over elaboration of detail, but two or 
three competitors adopted an artistic breadth 
of treatment, and modelled the flowing 
curves of leaves and flowers, the bold lines of 
grotesque heads, or the delicate features of a 
woman’s face with skill and evident know- 
ledge of the effects to be produced by simple 
means. There was art also in the work of 
stonemasons, who, following each his own 
design, cut arch stones from the rough blocks, 
reduced these toa variety of forms by mould- 
ings that necessitated much dexterity, and 
relieved thecontours by carving conventional 
ornaments on them. Plasterers moulded 
elaborate friezes; tile fixers laid sections 
of tesselated pavements from drawings which 
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and S. Evans, certificate. Masonry—Francis 
Montague, bronze medal ; and John Hawley, 
certificate. ModeNing in Clay—C. Giddings, 
silver medal; A. H. Borrowdale, bronze 
medal; and Robert Bussey and P. J. W. 
White, certificates. Painting and Decora- 
tion—S. Moore, bronze medal. Plastering— 
Alfred Brown, bronze medal; and W. T. 
Drew, certificate. Plumbing—G. Crabbe, 
silver medal; C. W. Walter, bronze medal ; 
and W. J. G. Fraquair and W. Webb, certifi- 


cates. Tile Fixing—Henry Lambert, bronze 
medal. 
Our Paris correspondent writes: The 


chateau of the Marquis de Solages at Carmaux 
was burned down last week. It was insured 
for £40,000, but quantities of rare pictures, 
furniture, and of old and interesting family 
papers have been destroyed. The Marquis is 
one of the directors of the Carmaux Collieries, 
of which he and his father-in-law, Baron Reille, 
are the principal proprietors. 
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accordance with dimensions given. Another 
had to prepare portions of window-sashes 
and frame together the joints of a four- 
panelled door. The bricklayers had to build 
twelve courses of a wall with angles, and 
window reveals true to plan, and the plumbers 
were all busy on junction pipes and the 
soldering of taps. Each competitor had, 
however, to set out on paper the methods 
which seemed best to him for executing his 
work in hand, so that mere skill did not 
count in the absence of any knowledge of 
constructive principles. Thus, the competi- 
tions had an educational value as means 
whereby every man couid gauge the progress 
he had made by study at home or in a 
technical school. For each group of com- 
petitive work, the time allowed was eight 
hours, but one carpenter at least had finished 
his framing of king-post and tie-beam so 
quickly that he was able to enter the joinery 
competition, with a fair chance of getting 
through that also before ten at night, when 


they had prepared previously ; painter’ 
decorated panels by graining or fancifu 
designs, and smiths had an opportunity of 
showing how iron may be wrought into 
beautiful forms by the use of hammer and 
chisel. The judges were Messrs. A. Baker, 
H. Dawson, G. Pearson, H. D. Searles Wood, 
J. F. Clarke, G. A. P. Cuxson, B. J. Dicksee, 
W. Gullin, W. C. Street, Max Clarke, H. 
Leonard, Douglas Matthews, B. Tabberer, 
L. Solomon, C. T. Aston, J. W. Valentine, 
T. Blashill, H. W. Burrows, F. R. Farrow, J. 
Herrin, J.S. Edmeston, W. Gwyther, Gordon 
Smith, S. Collins, T. Greenwood, Lewis 
Angel, F. Hooper, W. G. Drew, E. W. 
Nightingale, T, W. Cutler, S. Hillyer, W. 
H. Webb, and Protessor C. Unwin. The 
Duke of Fife distributed the prizes on 
Thursday to the successful competitors as 
follows :—Bricklaying —T. H. Smith and 
John Burgoyne, bronze medals, and Frank 
Mills, a certificate. Carpentry—W. Wyatt, 
silver medal; A. S. Sewell, bronze medal; 


IMPROVEMENTS are to be carried out at the 
Burton-on-Trent workhouse, at a total estimated 
cost of about £2,000. 


On Tuesday afternoon last Mr. Thomas 
Codrington, Local Government Board In- 
spector, held an Inquiry at the Upton Asylum, 
Chester, into an application of the Cheshire 
County Council for the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to borrow £80,000 for the 
purpose of enlarging the asylum. 


THE erection at Yeovil of the Cole Memorial 
Church, in Sherborne Road, is to be proceeded 
with. It is estimated that the cost will be 
about £8,000. 

Ir has been decided to form a limited 
company for the erection of a physical training 
college at Sheffield. The total cost is estimated 
at about £14,000, and it is proposed to raise 
£8,000 of this on mortgage and commence with 
£6,000 capital in {1 shares. There will be six 
shops underneath the college, which is to be 
built in a central part of the city, and is 
intended to be in position and equipment only 
second to that of Liverpool. 
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A POET ON PETERBOROUGH 
CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Witit1am Morris ANXIOUS. 


R. WILLIAM MORRIS, poet, 
printer—a medieval man spirit in 
modern life—writes with reference 

to the Dean of Peterborough’s account of 
the damage done to the West Front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral :—‘ Everyone who has 
any interest in art or history,” says he, “must 
be much moved by this accident and wish 
for its speedy repair. I may add, also, that 
for some years past it has been known that 
this magnificent work of art, which is by 
common consent the noblest and most beauti- 
ful of our English West Fronts, has shown 
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signs of movement, probably due to some 
defect of the foundations caused by the drain- 
ing of the fenland ; so that a thorough search 
into its present condition has been recognised 
to be necessary. I must say, for my own 
part, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
West Front of Peterborough has made it so 
much a part of my life, that I long to see it 
put out of all peril by judicious repair and 
essential strengthening of its structure, and 
I have no doubt that the Dean shares this 
feeling with me. I heartily wish I could 
leave the matter here with a promise of what 
pecuniary aid I could afford; but there is 
another danger to which this great monu- 
ment of English art is exposed besides that 
of falling into ruin. There are two ways in 
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which it may be dealt with by its responsible 
guardians—the first would be the successful, 
the second the unsuccessful way. If treated 
successfully it willcome out of this trial with 
its beauty intact, its external appearance 
unchanged from what we have known and 
admired in our lifetime. Unsuccessfully 
treated it will bear the appearance of a 
modern piece of work founded on an ancient 
design ; and in that case it will have lost 
the greater part of its interest in the eyes 
of the historical student and the wide- 
minded artist; in short, it will have been 
‘restored, and its genuine’ existence 
will have come to an end. That this is no 
chimerical danger is obvious from |the fact 
admitted by almost all observers that all our 
great architectural monuments have suffered 


| more or less trom the restoration mania dur- 
ing the last fifty years, and that some (e.g., 


Worcester and Lichfield Cathedrals, to go no 
further) have been almost destroyed by it. 
Iam well aware that the difficulties in the 
way of successful structural repair of Peter- 
borough West Front are, from the nature of 
the case, very great, that they are serious 
enough to tax heavily the skill and experi- 
ence of the best masters of construction 
amongst us; but at the same time I am sure 
that they can be overcome by patience and 


.the expenditure of a large sum of money. 


Only I think the occasion so important, that 
the burden of undertaking the work should 
not be thrown on one man’s shoulders, and 


that a consensus should be held of the best :|. 


engineering and building skill before the 
critical part of the work is undertaken; 
though the preliminary work of supporting 
and shoring the threatened parts should be 
put in hand as soon as possible. And again 
I must say that if the front be taken down 
and rebuilt, instead of being made safe in its 
place—as I cannot see any reason to doubt it 
may be—the work will not be done, but un- 
done, and a lasting shame will lie upon all who 
are responsible for the preservation of the 
fabric. It would bea great relief, therefore, to 
all genuine lovers of the master art of archi- 
tecture if we could receive an assurance from 
the Dean—tst: That as little disturbance of 
the surface of the building shall take place as 
possible, and that consequently no merely 
decorative features shall be reproduced in 
imitation of the old work. znd. That every 
device which skill and knowledge can suggest 
shall be exhausted before rebuilding be even 
thought of, and that consequently a committee 
of consultation chosen from the best (not 
necessarily the best known) engineers and 
architects shall be called together to consult 
on the various devices for making the West 
Front good. I think that the public have a 
right to ask the Dean for the fullest possible 
information of what is intended to be done 
before they respond to his very reasonable 
and necessary appeal for funds. I cannot 
doubt that he will give that information 
readily and freely.” 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate 
sheets of drawings submitted by any 
competitor in any single competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet 
to the inch for plans, elevations, and 
sections. Detail drawings must be to 
half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink 
may be included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be 
without colour or wash. 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be 
sent in on the date specified, and must 
be submitted under a motto, accompanied 
by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of 

twenty-six. 

public exhibition of the premiated 

designs will be held. The result of 

each monthly award will be announced 

in our columns and the assessors’ reports 

will be published in full. The drawings 

will remain the property of their authors, 

but we shall reserve the right to repro- 

duce any we think fit. 


6.—A 


THE AWARDS. 


1.—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits 
the best half-dozen sets of drawings dur- 
ing the session of twelve months. : 

2.—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 35., to the competitor who submits 
the best single set of drawings during the 
session. 

3._Certificates signed by the Assessor and 
countersigned by THE BUILDERS’ 
JournaL, will be awarded to the 
authors of the premiated designs in each 
competition, who will each receive a 
cheque for half-a-guinea for out of 
pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the 
premiated designs will be submitted to a 
committee composed of the monthly 
assessors, and the Gold and Silver 
Medals and cheques will be awarded 
by them. 


Mr. F. A. S. CrawsHaw has been appointed 
surveyor to the Wortley District Council at a 
salary of £250 a year. 
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Awards of the Assessor. 
No. 1.—A SEA-SIDE BUNGALOW. 
The drawings submitted in this Competition 
were considered by Mr. Aston Webb, F.R.I.B.A., 
who has placed the sets in the following order :— 
“‘ Cedric.”’ 


Mr. ARTHUR STRATTON, 


First. 


University College, Liverpool. 
‘*¢ Marvel.’’ 
Mr. SIpNEY HALL Goopwin, 
42, Albert Road, Croydon. 
‘* Dobenda.”’ 
Mr. Davin B. Dosson, 


SECOND. 


THIRD. 


707, New City Road, Glasgow. 


Certificates will be forwarded to the authors | 
of these drawings as soon as possible, with | 


cheques for half-a guinea. 


THE SECOND COMPETITION. 
A Village Club House. 


The Proprietors of the BuILpDERS’ JOURNAL | 


invite drawings, in competition, from those 
under twenty-six years of age, for a Village 
Club House, on a corner site, 150 feet by 40 
feet. The Club to contain a general room with 
a dais for the villagers, a reading room and 
library, a bowling alley, service bar, tea room, 
committee room, housekeeper’s apartments, and 
three cubicles for public use. The necessary 
outbuildings must be provided. Cost not to 
exceed £2,000. Drawings to be delivered at 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, not 
later than Monday, the 6th May, 1895. 


COMMENTS UPON COMPETITORS’ 
DESIGNS. 


The examination of the drawings submitted 
in this competition has not been a very difficult 
task, for the details of the planning of a 
Bungalow appear to have been too much for 
the average student, and yet nothing could 
be simpler. The author of ‘‘ Marvel”’ is the 
only one who has grasped the requirements of 
a ‘‘common hall,’”’ and his ground plan, so far 
as the relative position of his rooms is concerned, 
is good. ‘‘Cedric,’’ however, has been more 
practical in his plan, and infinitely superior in 
his elevations. His study is cleverly placed 
and. arranged, except for its fireplace, and it 
should have had access to the common hall. 
We are not quite pleased with a single bedroom, 
and that the principal one, on the ground floor, 
a day’s journey from the bath room; but other- 
wise the plan has many good qualities, and we 
are glad to see that Mr. Stratton is working in 
methods that will bring him credit. We like 
his long, restful roof. The continuous demar- 
cations between his stone walling and the 
slate-hung upper storey is also good, and his 
loggia is delightfully arranged. With his lodge 
and stabling we cannot find a single fault, but 
he must commence at once to devote more 


care to the finish of his drawings. It has been | 
a difficult task for us to reproduce the elevation 
of the sea front and the ground plan. 

“Marvel” has laboured long upon his set, 
and his neatness is to be commended, but in 
practical drawings he will find his lines must be 
stronger. His ground plan, which, with eleva- 
tions, we will publish next week, pleases us in 
its general scheme, but there are some serious 
blunders. The entrance from the vestibule to 
the hall should have been opposite the study 
door, the foot of stairs being set further back | 
for the purpose. The cupboard in his oriel | 
should give place to a ‘‘smoking ”’ seat, and the 
‘verandah’ on the sea front is puny in the 
extreme. Mr. Goodwin has ‘ gone to 
pieces’? on the first floor. His landing or 


corridor should have been trussed out over the 
t ii 4 : 
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hall. He would, by that means, have improved 
his ground floor, and have added vastly to the 
planning of his bedrooms; they are all too small. 
The elevations of ‘‘ Marvel’s”’ designs are far 
too severe, and like most of the competitors he 
is better with his lodge and stabling than with 
his house. 

‘‘Dobenda’s’”’ work, which we shall also 


—a double storied design—although he finds it 
necessary to put three bedrooms on the ground 
floor. The plan is that of a suburban villa, 
and if a bit too irregular and unrestful, is not 
bad at that. There is a happy spirit in his 
elevation which, without the hexagonal bay 
and the semi-circular dormers, would build up 
far better than they appear on the drawings. 
The drawings submitted by ‘‘ Violet’ give us 
pleasure. They are, in execution, the best sent 
in, and his perspective sketch discloses powers 
of good draughtsmanship. His elevations also 
| are extremely good, but his interior planning 
destroys the possibility of a place. His 
' common hall is, however, good, and its arrange- 
ment on the first floor would look remarkably 
well in execution. Had the author arranged 
his entrance in the middle of his long front 
instead of in the corner of a short one, he would 
have disposed his ground plan in a way which 


illustrate next week, is like the two previous sets | 


| emulate them to do better hereafter. 


would have taken him well to the front. A 
loggia of three feet wide and forty feet in length 
is, however, an anomaly. We shall give a 
couple of illustrations from this set. 

‘Herbert ’’ has a good idea of a bungalow, 
although there are many serious faults in his 
plan. He walks straight from his porch into 
his ‘‘hall or dining-room,’’ and he breaks his 
external walls up into all manner of bays and 
corners. The author has a good grip of design 
and only needs to cultivate it. 

‘Jupiter ’’ gives us an extremely good hall 
and study, boudoir aud best bedroom on plan, 
and his staircase is better arranged than any 
other, but his elevations are lacking. 

“ Pendragon’’ puts the whole of his accom- 
modation on one floor, and we think he is justi- 
fied. His plan has some extremely good quali- 
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ties, but here again his porch opens direct into 
his hall or dining room, with no possible chance 


| of hiding the dining table from a persistent rate 


collector, and the kitchen block is ‘ brought 
out ”’ from the principal line of frontage. With 
these failings amended, and the elevations more 
tastefully treated, ‘‘ Pendragon’’ would have 
scored. 

We can spare no further space to comment 
on the work of the other competitors. Ambition 
to do big things has o’erleapt itself in many 
instances, and several young men are evidently 
playing some practical jokes with architecture ; 
but perseverance is the great thing, and our 


| young friends will find that our criticism of 


their work is offered in just the spirit that will 
They 
should interest as many of their fellows as 
they can in these competitions. Men between 
vetween twenty-one and twenty-six should be 
capable of sending us some excellent work. 


THe Hampstead Vestry have decided to spend 
£5,260 in extending their system of electric 
lighting, and also to ask the Willesden District 
Council if it is willing to pay half the expense, 
estimated at £1,460, for laying the necessary 
mains, &c., in the High Road, Kilburn, which 
divides the two districts. 

Tue plans for the new 
Congregational Church, 
to be erected in Poulton 
Street, Kirkham, Lan- 
cashire, have been pre- 
pared. The edifice will 
be of handsome design 
with a tower, under 
which the schools will 
be arranged. There was 
also recently completed 


the first portion of a 


new church at Wesham, 
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consisting of nave and 
aisles (the full scheme 
including chancel, ves- 
tries and transept, with 
tower and_ spirelet} at 
west end), Messrs. Paley, 
Austin & Paley, of Lan- 
caster, were the archi- 
tects. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers for the 
Artist and Worker. 


CHAPTER VI. 
BEAMS AND GIRDERS. 


( Continued.) 


proper section for the cast-iron archi- 

tectural members, we would point 
out that the ultimate form arrived at by 
Hodgkinson, as being the best and most 
stable, is that combination ofa vertical central 
web, provided with a flange at the top and 
the bottom, of which we gave a somewhat 
rough diagram at Figure ro. In Figure 11, 
however, given in this present chapter, we 
give a more exact and detailed sketch, which 
is necessary for a due appreciation of the 
tables presently to be adduced. The chief 
principle of the girder, of which Figure 11 is 
a transverse section, is that the lower flange 
must contain six times the area of the upper 
one. The several proportionate dimensions 
—which have not been rigidly followed in 
the illustration, which is only a rough draw- 
ing—are taken as follows: 1. For the depth, 
the total dimension D. 2. For the breadth 
of the bottom flange, the width B, and for 
the two thicknesses, one is taken at the 
centre BB, the other B at the end of the 
flange. 3. For the top of the flange, the 
width T ; and for the two thicknesses, one is 
taken at the centre TT, and the other T at 
the end. In this manner the dimensions of 
the flanges are quite independent of the | 
thickness of the rib. 4. For the rib, the 
two dimensions RR and R are measured as 
continued to the extreme top and bottom 
surfaces of the girder, with a similar view 
of making these dimensions independent of 
t hose of the flanges, and promoting exactness 
in defining the whole section. The pro- 
portions of the rib are undetermined, but it 
is evident that they should bear some ratio 
to those of the flanges. The rib must be 


Fe” proper sect to the remarks upon the | 
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sufficiently rigid to prevent lateral weakness. 
Moreover, the very theory which maintains 


the principle of the “ neutral axis’”’ (referred 
to in the preceding chapter), also recognises 
the increase of the forces of compression 
and extension upwards and downwards from 
the neutral axis, and this would, therefore, 
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lead to the adoption of a rib tapered in both 
directions. In practice it is found best so to 
taper the rib that it meets each of the flanges 
with a thickness corresponding to that of 


| the flange itself, for if any great dispro- 
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portion exists it may lead to bad con- 
sequences in the founding, as the operation 
of casting the beam or girder cannot be so 
perfectly performed, from unequal shrinkage 
of the metal, and an imperfect casting, or 
one having flaws in it, renders futile all 
calculations of strength. Hodgkinson 
gradually varied the form of the section of 
girder in his experiments until the widths 
and depths of the flanges were as follows : 
Top flange, 2°33 in. wide, 0°31 in. deep; 
bottom flange, 6°67 in. wide, 0°66 in. deep ; 
the areas being °720 in. and 4°4 in. The 
rib was ‘266 in. thick, and the total depth 
53 in. The constant, or C, was found to be 
514 for cwts. and 26 for tons. 

Most of the authorities on this important 
matter adduce very complicated algebraical 
formule. Instead of following their lead in 
this respect, we prefer to give the follow- 
ing reliable table, which gives the particulars 
of section of cast-iron main girders, calculated 
to support 13 cwt. per foot superficial. For 
the letters at the top of the columns the 
reader will refer to Figure 11 :— 

The casting of girders and beams (and, 
indeed, of all other structural cast-iron work) 
the caution which we gave with regard to 
the stanchions, should always be borne in 
mind—that is to say, the internal angles 
must not be sharp. If they are, mischief 
will, in all probability, result in consequence 
of the arrangement of the atoms of the iron 
in reference to the planes of crystallisation, 
as explained by Mr. Wallet, and by us given 
in extensoin Chapter III. This may easily 
be provided against by fixing a splice or 
fillet in the angle of the pattern. In our 
succeeding chapter we shall deal with cast- 
iron and girders. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Mr. R. Watton, Local Government Board 
Inspector, recently held an inquiry at the 
Southport Town Hall, respecting applications 
by the Council for borrowing powers for 
further improvements on the foreshore and to 
extend the electric lighting in the borough. 
The Corporation are constructing a marine 
carriage drive, connecting the two lakes, and 
throwing over them a bridge, which is a con- 
tinuation of the drive. For the completion of 
this work, £8,500 additional is asked for, bring- 
ing up the total to £29,250. For the electric 
light, £15,500 additional was asked for for 
street lighting and extended house connection. 
This would bring up the total sum borrowed 
for the purpose to £43,500. 

A site for the New Liberal Club, at Accring- 
ton, has been secured, and the building is 
expected to cost £2,500. It is hoped to raise 
at least £1,000 towards this sum by the bazaar 
recently opened by the Mayor. 

ANEw Wesleyan Chapel was opened on Thurs- 
day afternoon at Arthington. The building is 
of Early English Gothic design, from plans 
prepared by Mr. W. H. Beevers, architect, 
Leeds. It is constructed of Shipley stone, with 
Ashlar stone dressing lined with brick, and 
adjoining it is a schoolroom, together with 
vestry and caretakers’ rooms. The total esti- 
mated cost is about £1,400. The principal 
contractors have been Messrs. Rhodes Brothers, 
of Shipley. 

Mk. J. B. CLarxeE, Local Government Board 
Inspector, held an inquiry at the Middlewich 
Town Hall, on Wednesday, respecting an 
application by the Middlewich District Council 
for permission to borrow £12,000 for a new 
water scheme. 

In the competition instituted by the Belfast 
and County Down Railway Company for a sea- 
side hotel to be built at Newcastle at a cost of 
£25,000, the assessor, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., has placed the premiated designs in the 
following order of merit :—(1) £100, Mr. J. J. 
Farrell, 6, Westmoreland Street, Dublin; (2) 
£75, Messrs. Gibson and Russell, 11, Gray's 
Inn Square, W.C.; and (3) £50, Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, 39, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
and Lionel Littlewood, 49, Doughty} Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C., joint architects. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of. 


catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention, 


Property Sales.—Little fault could be 
found with the competition at the Auction 
Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, last week. For the 
usual small brick-and-mortar investments there 
was a capital demand, freeholds in Hackney 
changing hands at from eighteen to twenty-five 
years’ purchase of the existing rentals. A few 
good City lots were on offer, but, although 
bidding was fairly active, very little business 
was done. The public market for West-end 
residences is still unsatisfactory, but important 
transactions continue to be effected daily by 
private contract. It was an unusually heavy 
week for stocks, shares, and reversionary 
interests. Although the auction season for 
large landed properties will not begin till late 
in the present month, when the vast Somerset- 
shire estate of Wrington will be brought to the 
hammer in Bristol, good business continues to 
be done by private treaty. Within the past few 
days Mr. Edwin Jones has acquired, for close 
on £20,000, the Harefield estate, near South- 
ampton, comprising mansion, park, and 240 
acres; Miss Penny, of Wellington, the Bears- 
den estate, near Exeter; and Mr. J. W. 
Newcombe, the Elms Park property of Sir A. 
de Capell-Brooke, Bart. 


The Nautilus Grate.—We were very inte- 
rested, at the Exhibition, in this Grate, made by 
James Petter, of Yeovil, and we have two ina 
country house, from which a couple of the old 
hob grates were long since removed. It isin 
many ways better than the ordinary dog grate 
which causes—owing to a deal of wood being 
burned in country houses—a deal of dust to 
accumulate. We cannot speak of the prices, 
but no doubt they are reasonable. 


Wood Stains.—A solution of 50 parts of com- 
mercial alizarin in 1,000 parts of water, to which 
a solution of ammonia has been added drop by 
drop until a perceptible ammonia odour is 
developed, will, says a contemporary, give to 
fir and oak a yellow-brown colour, and to maple 
a red-brown. If the wood is then treated with 
a I per cent. aqueous barium chloride solution, 
the first named becomes brown, and the latter 
a dark brown. If calcium chloride be used 
instead of barium chloride, the fir becomes 
brown, the oak red-brown, and the maple a 
dark brown. Ifa 2 per cent. aqueous solution 
of magnesium sulphate be used, the fir and oak 
become dark brown, and the maple a dark 
violet-brown. Alum and aluminium sulphate 
produce on the fir a high-red, and on oak and 
maple a blood-red. | Chrome alum colours 
maple and fir reddish brown, and oak Havana 
brown. Finally, manganese sulphate renders 
fir and maple a beautiful dark violet-brown, and 
oak a dark walnut-brown. 


i 

In re S. Elliott.—A first meeting was held 
on Friday under a receiving order recently 
made against Samuel Elliott, carrying on busi- 
ness as a joinery and moulding manufacturer, 
at Broad Street House, City, and Newbury. 
The business was stated to be an old-established 
and very valuable one, and hopes were enter- 
tained as to the formation of a company for the 
purpose of taking it over and working it for the 


benefit of the creditors. The debtor attributed 
his failure to losses and expenses incurred in 
exploiting patents, and to heavy lawcosts. The 
accounts were not completed, but the liabilities 
are estimated at about £80,000. Mr. Reader 
stated that the debtor was not at present in a 
position to submit a scheme for the considera- 
tion of the creditors, and he consented to ad- 
judication. The proceedings resulted in the 
appointment of Mr. Bayne, of Leadenhall 
Street, as trustee of the estate, with a com- 
mittee of inspection. 


Strike in the Leicester Building Trade. 
—Meetings of both the master builders and the 
Leicester carpenters and joiners who have come 
out on strike were held on the ist inst. At the 
meeting of the employers it was decided to en- 
gage skilled operatives, unionist or non-unionist, 
at 84d. per hour—the advanced wage—on one 
condition, and that was that they should accept 
the rules which had existed since 1891, until a 
new code could be settled between the Masters’ 
Association and the Operatives’ Society. But 
as the operatives insisted on the adoption of 
their new rules em bloc, they remained out, and 
the deadlock continues. 


The Fireproof Construction Company. 
—This Company, of 11, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, send us the details of their exhibits at 
the Building Exhibition, which we had no space 
to notice. Their Soundproof Hygienic Parti- 
tions when finished and plastered both sides 
with the Company’s Quick-Drying Hygienic 
Cement, are less than 3 in. thick, and their 
strength is equal to that of a 44 in. brick wall. 
The work can be executed without noise or 
dirt, and for partitioning oft offices in a building, 
partly tenanted, is a valuable feature. The 
manufacturers tell us that the partitions are in 
themselves less than one-fifth the weight of 44 
brickwork, but the interlacing binding procured 
by their system of clamping renders them per- 
fectly self-supporting from wall to wall, so that 
if necessary any portion of the wall may be cut 
out, which is done simply by sawing, for door- 
ways, &c., without in the least degree weakening 
the partition. This property also avoids the 
necessity of using an iron joist to carry the wall, 
as the work can be built straight on to the wood- 
floor, which is a very imperfect method of con- 
struction. The absence of any woodwork in 
this structure should be a recommendation for 
its adoption, as the inconvenience of cracked 
walls and dry rot are thus entirely obviated, as 
also the open space which in a lath and 
plaster partitioning makes such a grand recep- 
tacle for vermin and dirt. The partitions are also 
sound resisting, and have been used in musical 
cubicles to stop the noise of piano practice with 
great success. The same methods of construc- 
tion, as are applicable to the walls of buildings, 
are also used for the fireproofing of wooden joist 
floors, which does away with concrete and iron 
and acts as a pugging as well. 


Messrs. H. J. & C. Major, Limited.— 
We were much struck with the quality of the 
self-locking tiles exhibited by Messrs. Major, 
at the recent ‘‘show”’ at the Agricultural 
Hall. The colour—if not equal to the Broseley 
—was good and very even, and if the manu- 
facturers can guarantee that a high wind would 
not strip their roof, we should gladly recom- 
mend them to the attention of our readers. 
The address of Messrs. Major, is Bridgwater, 
Somersetshire. 


Tue residents of New Cross, Brockley, and 
Nunhead have a new open space. On Saturday, 
at half-past two, Mr. Arthur Arnold, chairman 
of the L.C.C., opened Telegraph Hill, which 
will be to the South of London what Primrose 
Hill is to the North—the elevation being very 
high and commanding fine views of the city— 
but it is more picturesque, being provided with 
two miniature lakes, some grass plots nicely 
laid out, and a bandstand. 


In carrying out the work of restoration of the 
Chapter House of Durham Cathedral, as a 
memorial to the late Bishop Lightfoot, the 
workmen have unearthed the seat and sides of 
the ancient stone chair in which the bishops of 
the see from Carileph to Barrington had been 
successively installed. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.C 


CURRENT PRICES. 


TIMBER. 

KHB 4 x111st & and Yellow... perStd. £18 0 o 

DIO" Mae cers ea ty Fr 15 15 0 

PB OW: = 4x sr sth eh ee “A 915 0 

SK B Gee Oat Ce ZUG tt mes 15 15 0 

Pw 4 x 93rd ” ” 13 10 o 

eR hate 4 X 95th iy) eed ‘ 10 700 

MG * Co. 3 x11 1st (Gromme) Yellow ,, 14 10 0 

N Ss An eae tind ¥) » by I4 Io 0 

DxXxM 3 x11sth ~ A * 810 0 

3 X gist Onega 4 iv 16 10 0 

BS IstS C3 x g1st + oy 15 00 

DDD 3 x g3rd Ae ¥ 13. 07-0 

HAB 3 X 93rd % A 13 00 

DM 3 X 94th 4 10 5 0 

RSS 3 x 93rd nooo” 915 0 

MFD 3 x 95th yoo 9 0 Oo 

3 x 9 ” ” 7 10 0 

WSN 3x9 lap ae tatiana 

SKB Br oe) O: Est % 4 IZ) § 0 
BAT 

SKA 3 xX 81st & and A “. Bose 

HAB 3 xX 73rd is = Io 0 0 

OBBOLA. 3 x 7 fe * Pa 0) 

G@®W 2x gist i Be II 10 oO 

HHH 2 x gg4th 9 5 Io “O40 

2 x 8 u/s Yellow oe y 8 0 oO 

2X75 ” oo ” Cite 

2x 6 ” ” eee ” 7 10.40 

Lear ny th se 615 0 

Bae % acy bs $5050 

24X HARE ” one ” 8 10 o 

F Rt 3 X11 1st White 3 I0 10 0 

* Pp # Re Cen wes, +e + 8 0 oO 

18 Vi Soya OnStee 5 dee ” 92 5056 

JAS a oendsy 5 am ri 715 0 

3 xX g Ist Spruce ae 4 LO OMo 

a x Orend oe. ten “ 7 fOsn0 

3 x o3rd_,, » 615 0 

3 x11 1st Pine nes ” 26 0 0 

Sox 1 2nd ,, ae 7 T7e IOs 

aX Thstde., ,, Bs 10 10 0 

H@H 14x 7 1st Yellow per Sq. 014 0 

DDD THX 777 Sra & he tee 33 013 6 

SBS Ree Sts tg ss “< O1I oO 

SAB I xX 72n “A “A G 950 

S--TERTIA 1 x 53rd __,, ‘3 OF FFG 

FJ § xX 6mixed Yellow ... af o 8 o 

Oregon Pine ‘3 ... per Std. £12 to £15 

Pitch Pine 2s sae £11 tc £12 ros. 

5 » fresh sawn per load 4os. to 52s. 

Ash ae ie ea ste F 45s. to 52s. 

Mahogany, Honduras (logs) ... per ft. sup. 34d. to 64d. 

* » (large & prime) a gd. to 2s. 

. Tabasco ne of 3d. to 54d. 

fe Panama s 3d. to 5d. 

% African + aes is 24d. to 7d. 

. » (large & prime) ,, 8d. to 2s. 

s Cuba eee 23g 9 34d. to od. 

Cedar, Cuba 0 3d. to 5d. 

» ,Mexican : oe in 3d. to 34d. 

Sequoia (clear) .. ». per ft. cube 1s. 10d. to 2s. 3d. 

Birch Planks ess ah + Is. to 1s. 3d. 

Beech Planks a gd, to 1s. 


METALS. 


Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34s. 54d. to 34s. 74d. 


f 5 Hematite _,, 41s, 4d. to qts. 6d. 
» Scotch Bar EF at perton £5 5s. 
Br », Best ay ish A » £5 12s. 6d, 

Extra Best - ayn, LOn7Seode 


Yellow Metal Sheets... wee 
Copper—British, Best Selected 
Sheets, Strong 


... per lb, 4dd. to 4d. 
per ton £42 tos. to £43 


: * 5 per ton £49 
Australian Fine per ton £42 tos, to £43 
Lead—Pig ... act Be “ £9 18s. 9d. to £10 
i Sheet, English ... 5 £10 to £10 2s. 6d. 
Tin—English Ingots per ton £66 10s. to £67 5s. 


Australian ... per ton £63 15s. 6d. to £64 5s. 
Straits ar set per ton £63 5s. 

’ Banca ...per ton £64 5s. to £64 10s. 
Zine—Sheet os ca per ton £18 5s. 


Tue Holland (Lincolnshire) County Council 
has decided to place an order with a Belgian 
firm for nearly 2,000 tons of granite for the 
main roads, instead of securing the whole of 
their supplies from the English quarries. The 
Councillors calculate that by this means they 
are saving 1s. 3d. a ton. The Council has 
previously placed orders with a Belgian firm in 
consequence of the cost of English granite 
owing to the heavy railway rates. 


AN enquiry has been held at Darlington into 
the application of the Town Council for sanction 
to a loan of £8,000 towards the cost of erecting 
a technical school. The total cost of the 
building will be from £15,000 to £16,000. 


a? 
3 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 
Glasgow Architectural Association.— 


- The monthly meeting was held in the’ rooms, 


114, West Campbell-street, on Tuesday evening 
last, Mr. A. N. Paterson, President, in the chair, 
when the secretary, Mr. Walter R. Watson, 
read a paper on ‘‘ Sir Christopher Wren.’ The 
essayist gave an historical and descriptive ac- 
count of England in the middle of the 17th 
century, and explained the state of general 
science and the architectural practice of the 
period. The chief events of Wren’s interesting 
and eventful career were then alluded to, notably 
the visit to Paris, and it was showed under what 
advantageous circumstances that visit was made. 
Referring to the circumstance that Wren, un- 
known even as an architectural amateur, was 
selected to assist the surveyor-general, the 
lecturer remarked that he was at that time, more 
than any other man in the kingdom, equal to 
anything of national importance that might be 
required. His love for architecture was only a 
part of his sympathy for everything that could 
appeal to a man of genius. Had there been no 
mathematician of eminence besides himself, nor 
any remarkable poet, painter, or sculptor, Wren 
would have been all or any of these, as the 
necessity of the time might have required. The 
second part of the paper was devoted to a 
description of a few of the great architect's 
better-known works, and was illustrated by 
diagrams, photographs, &c. 


Surrey Archeological Society. — The 
fortieth annual meeting of this Society was 
recently held at 8, Danes Inn, Strand, when 
the President, Viscount Midleton, occupied 
the chair. The report stated that the Council 
took this opportunity of returning the thanks 
of the Society to all who assisted in rendering 
the meeting successful. The part of the 
Society’s ‘‘ Collections’ (vol. xii, part i.) for 
the year 1894 was issued to all members not in 
arrear with their subscriptions. In this part 
is a valuable paper on ‘‘ Compton Church,”’ by 
Mr. J. L. André, F. S.A., and one on ‘ The 
Manor of Lambeth, ”’ by "Mr. S.. W. Kershaw, 
Brora. he catalogue of church plate is still 
being continued, as are also the extracts roe 
Surrey wills. The ‘‘ Visitation of Surrey”’ i 
drawing to a close, and the editors ape 
to finish it in the next part. The library 
still further continues to increase by exchanges 
from kindred societies, but from lack of 
funds it is impossible to keep up the binding of 
the various ‘‘ Transactions’’ received. The 
number of members is 313. During the year 
14 new members have been elected. By death 
the Society has lost 4 members, and by 
resignation 7 members; total 11: gain over 
loss, 3 members. Although not strictly within 
the limit of this report, the Council desires to 
refer to two events which have occurred in the 
early part of the year 1895. The first is to 
record the loss the Society has sustained in the 
death of Mr. W. Butterworth, a vice- 
president, and one of the founders of the 
Society. The second event to which the 
Council desires to refer is the issue of the 
‘“‘ Calendar of the Feet of Fines for the County 
of Surrey, from Richard I. to Henry VII.”’ 
For those working on the early history of the 
county, this Calendar will prove of the greatest 
service, for there is no calendar to this class of 
document in the Public Record Office. Mr. J. 
F. Eastwood said the Surrey County Council 


- was about to build a science and art building 


at Kingston, which was to contain a county 
museum, and it was a question whether the 
County Council would receive and show their 
collections for them. 


Dundee Institute of Architecture.—The 
first annual dinner of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture, Science and Art, was held in the 
Royal Hotel, Dundee, on Friday night. Bailie 
Keith, President of the Institute, occupied the 
chair. 


An exhibition of railway appliances and 
inventions is to be one of the features of interest 
in the forthcoming summer season of the 
Imperial Institute. The display is to be held 
in connection with the International Railway 
Congress, which is to be opened by the Prince 
of Wales in June, and it will be located in 
special buildings in the south-east quadrangle 
of the Institute. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


SAWDUST. 


WE regret to announce the sudden death of 
Mr. T. C. Wakelin, Architect, of Merthyr, 
which occured on the 3rd instant. 


Tue tender of Mr. H. A. Forse, for the 
erection of schools at Victoria Park, has been 
accepted by the Bristol School Board. The 
amount is £10,000. 


THE re-opening of St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, London, has been postponed 
until after Easter, in consequence of the electric 
organ not being completed. 


THE illuminating power of gas largely de- 
pends on the shape of the burner employed. 
The smaller and thinner the flame, the more 
rapid the consumption, and the less the light. 


A PAPER is to be read at the Society of Arts at 
an early meeting after Easter by Mr. R. E. 
Crompton, the well-known electric engineer, on 
“The Use of Electricity for Cooking and Heat- 
ing.”’ 

Tue Whalley sewerage works contract has 
been let to Mr. John Sharples, of Accrington, 
for £3,619, subject to the schedule of prices for 
extra work being altered to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Diggle, the engineer. 


Lorp Morvey’s Committee of the House of 
Lords on Monday, passed the bill authorising 
the Edinburgh and District water trustees to 
borrow £750,000 for the construction of new 
works for obtaining an additional supply of 
water. 


AccorRDING to the latest reports, there are in 
the World 140,384 miles of submarine telegraph 
cable. Of this total the various Governments 
own 14,480 miles of cable and 21,550 miles of 
wires. The balance is owned by private 
companies. 


It is with regret we announce the death of 
Mr. Thomas Andrew Sugden, of Keighley, 
formerly a member of the firm of Sugden and 
Smith, architects. Mr. Sugden, who was fora 
few years a member of the Keighley Local 
Board of Health, was 75 years of age. 


Our of 7o candidates, Mr. H. Ashton Hill, 
A.M.I.C.E., gas and water engineer to the 
Wallasey District Council, has been appointed 
to the post of chief engineer to the South 
Staffordshire Waterworks Company, at a com- 
mencing salary of £600 per annum. 


Tue Highway Committee of Blackburn, out 
of 59 applicants, has selected Mr. Thomas 
Vickers, aged 27, as assistant engineer. The 
salary is £130 per annum. The successful 
candidate served his articles with the late Mr. 
McCullum, Blackburn, borough surveyor. 


A NEW Primitive Methodist Chapel is to be 
built at Wesham, Lancasbire. The contract is 
let to Mr. W. Tomlinson, who expects to have 
the work completed in about six months. The 
site is on Garstang New Road. ‘The architects 
are Messrs. Paley, Austen and Paley, of Lan- 
caster. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT is Said to have 
purchased.a little island in the Bay of Naples, 
once owned by Fouquet, and in a castle there, 
which she means to restore to the semblance of 
its ancient architectural dignity, she intends to 
reside in periods of temporary retirement from 
the stage. 


At the meeting of the Wetherby Union Board 
of Guardians and Rural District Council, held 
on Thursday, it was resolved that the Com- 
mittee be instructed to procure an architect to 
draw up plans for an isolation hospital, at a 
cost of about £1,000. 


THE new Baptist school-chapel in Brynland 
Avenue, Horfield, will be Late Gothic in 
character. Mr. Herbert J. Jones, of Bridge 
Street, Bristol, is the architect, and Messrs. 
R. Williams and Sons, of Surrey Street, in 
the same city, have taken the building contract 
at £2,100. 


It is proposed to appropriate about 1,108 
square yards of the piece of land on the south 
side of Burlington Street, Liverpool, for the 
construction of a free open-air bath, with all 
necessary offices, &c., at a cost of not exceeding 
£700, subject to the bath and buildings con- 
nected therewith being so constructed as to 
permit of the widening of Burlington Street. 
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THE memorial-stones have been laid of a new 
Wesleyan school-chapel at Lower Bebington, 
Liverpool, the erection of which has become 
necessary by the rapid growth of Port Sunlight. 
The complete scheme, which includes the erec- 
tion of a new school at Port Ferry, will cost 
£3,000. 

At the Russian town of Reni, at the junction 
of the Pruth and the Danube, a rich find was 
made lately of gold coins of the time of Philip 
of Macedon, the father of Alexander the Great. 
They are in excellent preservation, and 512 of 
them have already been seized by the police and 
sent to St. Petersburg. 


RECENTLY Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, 
attended at the Council chamber to hold an 
inquiry into the application of the County 
Council for permission to borrow £127,280 
for the erection of a West Sussex lunatic 
asylum at Grayling Wells, Chichester. 


AN application has been made by the 
Cheshire County Council, to which no opposi- 
tion was offered, to borrow £80,000 for the 
purpose of extending the Upton Lunatic 
Asylum. Plans have been prepared by Mr. 
Grayson of Liverpool. The enlargement will 
provide accommodation for 416 additional 
patients, and will also embrace large farm 
buildings. 

News is to hand from South Africa, stating 
that Mr. W. T. Olive has been elected City 
Engineer for Cape Town, at a salary of {800a 
year, and {200 extra for works in connection 
with the main drainage of the city. Mr. Olive 
was formerly chief engineer and assistant to the 
Manchester city surveyor, and during his ten 
years stay in that city prepared and carried 
out the works for the relief of floods. 


At the last meeting of the Liverpool County 
Council it was agreed—first, to apply to the 
Local Government Board to borrow £40,000 
for the building of new fire station buildings in 
Hatton Garden, and, secondly, to accept the 
tender of Messrs. J. Paterson and Sons, Soho 
Street, Liverpool, for the erection and com- 
pletion of the buildings for the sum of £30,770. 
Plans of the proposed buildings were exhibited. 


Tue Wombwell Conservative Club in Park 
Street, Barnsley was struck by lightning during 
the storm last Tuesday. The iron stanchion 
used for more securely fixing the pinnacle in its 
place was torn from its bed, and with the stone 
work thrown down, and the electric current, 
tearing along the coping, knocked off the coping 
stones, and seriously damaged the slating of the 
roof. The club premises are of a strong sub- 
stantial character, having been erected some 
seven or eight years ago especially for the use 
of the club; and although the roof was 
damaged the building itself seems to have 
suffered no injury. 


At the monthly meeting of the Carlyle 
Society, held at Anderton’s Hotel, London, 
Dr. Eugene Oswald, who presided, said that 
the committee formed to purchase Carlyle’s 
house, Cheyne Row, Chelsea, as a national 
memorial, had up to the present received the 
sum of £1,612 in subscriptions, the German 
Emperor having forwarded a donation of £100. 
A large sum had been collected for the object 
in America. A sum of £1,750 was required for 
the purchase of the house, and, in addition, it 
had been decided to raise a further sum of 
£2,400, asa sustentation fund. The acquisition 
of the house now seemed practically assured. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.’ No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BaTHAMPTON.—For building School at Bathampton, near 
Bath. Mr. W. J. Wilcox, Architect, 1, Belmont, ie 


Webb, W., Bristol £2,190 ° 
Smith, B., Bristol 2,105 a ° 
Bladwell,. H., Bristol... 2,094 0 O 
Wilkins, H., Bristol ... 1,924 10 0 
Howard and Sons, Bath 1,887 10 oO 
Wibley, C., Bath ao 1,878 10 © 
Long and Sons, Bath.. * 1,840 0 O 
Hayward and Wooster, Bath 1,797 0 O 
Chancellor, E., Bath + 1,675 Oo oO 


a 


_ Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
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LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE T0 FIRE & WATER. 
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Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway, 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


_ MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. : - 
MELLOWES & CO. rns RTE. LONDON Bishopsgate St. Withont, Be, 


The Builders’ Journal is published at 
3 a.m. on Tuesday mornings, and should 
be obtained from any Newsagent. in the 


- Kingdom the same day. 
= en 


- 


Brccies,—For the erection of a house in Upper Grange- 


_road, Beccles, Suffolk, for the Misses Coleman. Mr. F. E. 
Banham, M.S.A., Beccles, Architect :— 
Allen, F. J., Beccles... ark b3t5 5c. 
Dunn, G. A., Beccles (accepted) RL, LO. Or = 


Beccies.—For the erection of a house in London-road, 
_ Beccles, Suffolk, for Mr. A. R. Block. Mr, F. E. Banham, 
M.S.A., Beccles, Architect :— 


Dunn, G. A £638 0 0 
Woodroffe, T, A. eer 598 I0 oO 
Hindes, E. W. ... Se 560 0 Oo 
Allen, F, J. (accepted) ... = 508 7 0 


: All of Beccles, 
_ ~ Betper.—For additions to school buildings, Long-row, for 


_the School Board. Mr. Maurice Hunter, architect, Belper :— 


Bodell, Ben $2,113 0 0 
~ Ford and Co. ... 2,077 12.9 
Wildgoose, L. T. 2,000 0 O 
Hingley, A. ... 1,997 0 O 
Walker, Jos,. ... a om = 1,920°0 0 
Wheeldon Bros., Belper (accepted) 1,900 0 0 


_. Berunar Green. E.—For adapting the premises known 
‘as the Abbey-street Schools, Bethnal Green, for the purposes 


~_ of cookery, laundry, manual training, and house-wifery 
-. centres, and also as a school for special instruction, for the 
_ _ London School Board :— 


Williams, G. S. S., and Sons £4,285 0 0 
* Reed and Son ..:; aes we 4,204 0 O 
Grover and Son S¥e 3,994 0 0 
Lawrance and Sons .,. pes 3,875 0 0 
Willmott and Sons a 3,850 0 Oo 
Gregar, W.,and Son... ... at 3,839 0 Oo 
Calnan and Co., Commercial-rd., E.* 2,976 0 0 


* Accepted, 
_ CanTErsury.—For laying-out playground, executing drain- 


_ age, and erecting a drill shed and cloakroom at the new 


__ board schools, Mr, W. J. Jennings, architect :— 


% Martin, W., Ramsgate 41,377 14 .0 
~~ *Paramor, Margate © .. 1,250 0 0 
Gentry, F., Canterbury af F275 30°16 
aiteny Wilson, H. B., Canterbury ... 1,212.0 0 
ee Adcock, W. J., Dover : 1,I79 0 0 
a Seager, L., Sittingbourne 1,137--0. 6 
‘ Knock, Ashford aaa 3 ate 1,184 0 oO 
ae Hall, J. J., Dover... On <F 1,049 I0 0 
_.. Brewster, Canterbury an is 1,049 0 O 
: Judges, W., Boughton (accepted) ... 879 10 0 
Va (Architect's estimate, £1,078.) | f 

an 

it - 

_ <a“ 


GopatminGc.—F or the erection of cemetery chapels, lodge, 
&c., Eashing-lane, for the Burial Board. Messrs. Wellman & 
Quantities by 


Street, architects, Church-street, Godalming, 
architects :-— 


Smith, W. a £3,150 
Mitchell, Bros. 3,147 
Hall hohe 2), 3,140 
Kingerlee; T. ... 2,867 
Milton, F. . 2°796 
Peters and Son ras 2,735 

orn, G, deo ove are ven 2,644 
Harris and Son, Woking (accepted) 2,625 


eo°coco00o0cono 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


eoeo0o0c°o0°o 


he 
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GLoucrsTerR.—For building malthouse, &c., at the Docks, 
Gloucester, for Messrs. G. & W. E. Downing. Mr. Walter 
B..Wood, architect, 12, Queen-street, Gloucester :-— 

Forse, A. H.. ... 1G oe £7,950 
Wilkins, G. H.... 3 Bie ra 7,373 
Jones and Co, ... a ar ae 7,166 


Jones and Son... 6,970 
Pattinson, S.& W. ... 6,854 
Claridge and Bloxham 6,587 
Wilcocks and Co... 6,585 


Lowe and Sons 


oa Px ae 6,100 
Gurney Bros., Gloucester (accepted) 


51797 


coo0o000°0c 0 
eococoocos 
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COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
+ easily moved. 


Ss, 
FA) = 
os 


88S SSS 


MORTAR 
MILL 
oH 
WHEELS. 


1 n 
———— 


a 
way 


. 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS x CoO., ro. BANBURY. 


DorCHESTER.—F or re-building two shops and premises, 
High East and Bell-streets, for Col. R. Williams, Mr. A, 
L. T. Tilley, Cornhill-chambers, Dorchester, architect :— 

Griffin, W., Broadstone, Dorset (ac- 
cepted) = AE on £1,695 0 0 

Epmonton.—For new School at Raynham-road, Upper 
Edmonton, for the School Board for Edmonton. Mr. P. B. 
Freeman, architect, 3, Staple-inn, Holborn. Quantities by 
Messrs. Young & Brown :— 


Britton, Fredk. ae ie steal ty 22,000, -0; 0 
Goodman, W. ade dee 21,028 0 O 
Porter, Arthur 21,000 0 O 
Wilmott, J., and Sons 20,910 0 O 
Jarvis, J., and Son aie 20,626 0 oO 
Battley, Son and Holness ... 20,371 0 0 
White, J.,and Son ... eh 20,100 O O 
Longley, J., and Co.... 19,900 0 O 
Nightingale, B. E. ... 19,690 0 O 
Allen, Fairhead and Son 19,448 0 0 
Parnell, J., and Son 19,220 0 0 
Treasure and Son 19,056 0 0 
Lawrence, E., and Sons 19,043 0 O 
Kirk and Randall 18,957 0 oO 
Hart, Percival ae 18,356 0 oO 
Shepherd, Wm. Ws 17,988 0 oO 
Godson, G., and Sons Ri ack 17,960 0 0 
Hill, C. Gray, Coventry (accepted) 17,720 0 0 


E.Lvanp (Y orks).— For alterations, &c., to the offices of the 
Urban District Council. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, 
architects, 15, George-street, Halifax :— 


Birkby and Son, Wyke, masonry £365 0 0 
Crowther, J. E., Elland, joinery 550.3 40 
Bancroft and Son, Halifax, slating ... pom Er) 
Naylor, J.,and Son, Halifax, plumbing 50 0 O 


Harrow.—For building business premises at Harrow, for 
Mr. D. T. Rigden. Mr. W. Jennings, architect, Canterbury 


and Dover. Quantities supplied :— 

Somerford and Son a 41,218 o oO 
Willmott and Son 1,135.0 0 
Sumner and Co, 1,088 0 o 
Turner, T. an 1,085 0 oO 
Godson and Sons 1,050 0 0 
Brightman, C. ... 1,049 0 O 
Chinchen, F. T. 988 Oo oO 
Pryor, W. A; ... 950 0 O 
Adcock, W. J. ... a xe ni 896 0 oO 
Foitescue, W., 181, Queen Victoria- 

street, E.C. (accepted) 877 0 O° 


LivEeRPOooL.—For erection of central fire station and police 
buildings in Hatton Garden :— 


Patterson and Son (accepted) £30,770 0 -o 


LivERPOOL.—For construction of covered service reservoir 
at Breeze Hill :— 


Holme and King (accepted) £16,661 7 7 


Lonpon—For proposed re-building of The Globe p.h., 


Borough-road, S.E,, for Mr. George Evans. -Mr. W. M, 

Brutton, architect :— 
Rowe ... oon si $2,350 0 0 
Courtney and Fairbairn 2;257..0, 0 
Hooper,-1.- 36 oe 2,239 0 0 
Whitehead... ao 2,220 0 O 
Edwards and Medway 2,216 0 oO 
Holloway aay a 2,200 0 Oo 


Lonpon,—For external painting and-repairs 1equired to 
be done at the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum-road, 


Old Kent-road, London. Mr. W. T. Potter, architect. 

Quantities prepared by Mr. C, R. Griffiths, 31, Furnival- 

street, Holborn, E.C, :— 
Collings, W. H., and Co,, Old-street £1,049 0 0 
Smith, W., Kennington aa 821 0 0 
Walker, J., Poplar : aes 694 0 O 
Dawes, F., Peckham Rye... io 595 0 oO 
Pritchard and Renwick, Southwark 570 0 O 
Hollingsworth, H. H,, Peckham... 559 0 O 
Hayworth, S., and Sons, Kingsland* 497 0° Oo 


* Accepted. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, Ww. 


Lonpon.—For constructing new offices for the boys and 
teachers of the Compton-street School, Goswell-road, for the 
London School Board ;— 


Knight and Son £1,390 0 O 
Kirby and Chase 1,380 0 oO 
Mallet, H. oo Acs sae aie 1,187 0 0 
Newton, G., Southwark-street, S.E.* 1,175,-0 0 
* Accepted. 
Luton.—For residence, shop, and bakehouse, Crawley- 


road, for Mr. D. Starkings. Mr. A. Wilkinson, architect :— 
Saunders, J. ... fas ae 41,456 0 Oo 


Parkins, D. 1,295 0 0O 
Smart, G. ny. acs 1,200 0 O 
Kingham, G,* .., 2 985 0 oO 


* Accepted subject to amendment. 
(All of Luton.) 
Lutron.—For residence and stabling, Dunstable-road, for 
Mr. W. Withington. Mr. A. Wilkinson, Cardiff-road, 
architect :— 
Dunham, W.G., ... Se = As 
Parkins, D. ese tee vee oe 887 
Saunders, J. ia any as 
Smart, G. (accepted) ... an x 
(All of Luton.) 


Morey (Yorks.)—Accepted for the erection of mill 
premises, Brentcliffe-lane, for Mr. B. P. Hepworth. Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, architect, Exchange Buildings, Queen-street, 
Morley. Quantities by the architect :— 

Clegg, J., and Sons, Wesley-street, 
Morley, masonry, bricklaying, and 


oo0o°o 
ooo0o0 


excayating ... ats sen %) 425401010 
Auty, Willtam, Chopell-hill, Morley, 
plumbing — ... Pep av aS 58 17 0 
Haley, E. and W., Bradford, iron- 
founding eee aan ae roe 435 0 0 
Bently, John, Howdenclough, con- 
creting oes sae a met 247 0 0 
Atkinson, John, and Son, Leeds, 
slating toe a ous 407 0 O 
Total 43,687 17 0 


Morey (Yorks.).—For the erection of hall and reading- 
rooms, Fountain-street, for the Temperance Society. -Mr. 
T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Morley :— 

Furness, D., Morley, masonry $750 

Hook, J., Armley, joinery 
Wilson, E., Morley, plastering : 
Naylor, M. A., Morley, plumbing ... 76 
Atkinson, J., and Son, Leeds, slating 50 
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Newrort.—For the rebuilding of two shops in 


mercial-road, Newport, Mon., for Mr. F. E. Burpitt. Mr. 

E, A. Lansdowne, architect :— 
Parfitt, A. E. .. $1,020 0 0 
Webb, T. 979 0 0 
Reed, C. H..- .:. 962, 0 oO 
Hatherley and Carr 950 0 O 
Firbank, J. H.... 948 0 oO 
Dimond, F. G. ... 940 0 O 
Linton, J. nae 920 0 0 
Jones, W., and Son 919 0 O 
Jenkins, J. Ae = 910 0 O 
Moore, W. g00 0 Oo 
Price, W. ses i 890 0 0 
Lock, C, “0 ae 875 0 0 
Williams, R. ... ses as 844.0 0 
Richards, D. W., Newport * 838. 0 oO 


(Accepted.) 


Wooprorp.—For the erection of a dwelling-house in 
Churchfields, for Mr. R. N. Salter. Mr. J. Walter Wyles 
P.A.S.L, 17, Finsbury-payement, E.C., architect :— 


Mundy ... aa £1,250 0 0 
Reed ies “Ae Me 1,139 0 0 
Catley ... ve one TF 1,070 0 O 
Jolliffe ... 7a . 5 1,018 0 oO 
Osborn and Son 993 0 O 
Slow and Punter * 925 0 O 


* Accepted with modifications. 


WorCESTER.—F or alterations and additions to Draycott 
House, near Worcester, for Colonel Scott, R.A. Mr. A, 
William West, 448, Maddox-street, W., architect :— 


Steed, London... “rh 2,077. 0.50 
Underhill ee 1,847 0 0 
Stokes and Sons 1,779, 0 0 
Wood and Sons 1,779 0 O 
Bromage and Evans ... 1;671 © 0 


Rest of Worcester. 


Reading Gases may be had on application to 
the Manager. Price, 2s. each. , 7+ 


COMPETITIONS. 


ELFAST AND COUNTY DOWN 
RAILWAY. 
COMPETITION FOR PROPOSED HOTEL AT 
~ “NEWCASTLE. 2 
Alfred Waterhouse, Esq., R.A., and the Directors have to- 
day awarded the prizes as follows :— : : 
1st Prize.—James J. Farrall, Esq., M.R.1.A.1., 6, Westmore- 
land-street, Dublin. : 


ond Prize.—Messrs. Gibson & Russell, 11, Gray’s Inn-~ i 


square, London. 
3rd Prize—Messrs. F. H. Tulloch & Lionel Littlewood, 
F,S.1., Albany-buildings, 39, Victoria-street, London. 

All the plans sent in can, on application to the Secretary, 
be seen at the Belfast Terminus, by Architects and their 
friends, from TEN to FOUR o'clock daily from Ist to 6th” 
APRIL, inclusive. 

As the sealed envelopes of the other Competitors have not 
been opened, those of them who wish their names appended 
to their drawings should send in to the undersigned, a rough 
tracing of their block plan for identification. 7 

THOS. J. BRITTAIN, 

Board Room, Belfast, Secretary. 

March 2oth, 1895. 


O ARCHITECTS. , 


THE FOX ALMSHOUSES TRUST. ; 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES are 
invited by the Trustees of the late John Henry Fox, for not 
less than TWELVE, and not more than FIFTEEN, ALMS- 
HOUSES to be erected on ground at Norton, near Stockton- 
on-Tees. Each almshouse to contain one sitting-room and _ 
one bed-room, with a kitchen behind and necessary out- 
offices. The superficial size of each sitting-room and bed- 
room must be 12ft. square or equal thereto. Also a room to 
be used as a common room, equal to 20ft. by 2oft., and a 
clerk’s office, and a porter’s lodge. ‘The ground site is at 
present coyered with buildings which will be cleared by the 
Trustees, who propose to appropriate as much of the ground 
as can be made available for an ornamental pleasure ground 
for the inmates. The cost of the required buildings must 
not exceed £2,500. 

A plan of the site can be seen, and copies obtained, and all 
further information had at the office of the undersigned. 

A prize of £20 will be given for the design which the 
Trustees may accept, and £10 for next in merit. If the 
architect whose design is accepted shall beappointed architect 
for the work, the prize money shall be accounted for as part 
of his commission. i: 

Designs, specifications and eStimates are to be sent to the 
undersigned under a nom-de-plume, accompanied by the name 
and address of the Competitor in sealed enyelope, not later 
than the 13th day of MAY, 1895. 

H. STOWELL CROSBY, Solicitor, 
Clerk to the Trustees.~ 
80, High-street, Stockton-6n-Tees. 


SMOKEY CHIMNEYS & DEFECTIVE 


VENTILATION. 


- THE : 
“DULCE DOMUM’ 
CHIMNEY TOPS & VENTILATORS 


(Downes’ Patent). 


The only Chimney Top which 
can be Easily Swept with the 
Ordinary Apparatus without 
being damaged. A Positive Pre- 
ventative of Down-Draught, so - 
Constructed that zt Creates @ 
Continuous and Powerful Up- 
Draught. Simple in Construction 
having No Movable Parts, No- 
thing to Oil or Repair. Cannot 
Get Out of Order. Strongly Made 
in Galvanised Iron. Once Fixed 
will Last for Years. Applicable 
also for Ventilating Public Build- 
ings, Gc. 


PERG aa Ts, mm SUAS OA Bape 
Builders’, &c., testimoniais can be Ventilator 
seen and prices obtained at the ~ 
Patentee’s Offices— 


coma, New Gtuss, LONDON, 8.8, 


(1, THE PARADE, Lewisham High Rd., 
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The Builders’ Journal. 


Tue flutter in the Archi- 
tectural dovecote of Dublin 
over the result of the 
Portraine Lunatic Asylum Competition is 
merely the periodic return of the big, black 
bogie of disappointment. In this particular 
instance competitive designs were invited for 
a lunatic asylum for the Richmond district, 
Portraine, Dublin, and the cost of the whole 
thing was not to exceed £200,000. Twelve 
schemes were submitted, and the judges— 
Dr. J. M. Moody, of Cane Hill Asylum, Mr. 
G. P. Hine, of London, and Mr. Sydney 
Mitchell, of Edinburgh—instead of assessing 
the respective merits of the three best sets, 
simply bracketed all three together and left 
it to the wisdom of the 
Board of Governors, 
which had appointed 
them, to make a final 
selection from the pre- 
miated sets. It happens 
that one of the most pro- 
nounced “conditions” 
issued to competitors 
was the item of cost— 
“Economy of constuc- 
tion, and economy of 
working supervision . 
and future extension,” | vila] 
being strongly pointed. Ince 
Two out of the three 


Gambling in 
Architecture. 


| 
| 


| 


his disappointment, in his grumble, and in the 
action he has taken, but he would have been 
far wiser to have given a good hearty laugh 
at the result and gone home profited by the 
experience. The Council of the Institute 
have replied to the “ memorial” of Mr. Parry 
in the very excellent method of Councils. It 
deprecates the action of the Board; the 
assessors were not justified in doing this ; 
they were not consistent in doing that ; no 
opportunity should have been afforded to the 
other; and so on. No doubt this is balm to 
Mr. Parry’s heart, but nobody but the authors 
of the other premiated designs care a brass 
farthing about it. It is extremely rough on 
conscientous men who accept restrictions and 
frame their schemes as closely as they can 
upon them, but we have, “in other places,” 
frequently advised competitors to study 
human nature a little more and the con- 


(juauaO Due 


SLow but sure, we trust, 


Slow h : f ee 
Revival are these signs of reviva 
; in the Australian building 

trades. The official reports that came last 


week, dated the end of February, are certainly 
of a re-assuring nature, not so much on 
account of the extra business actually done 
as from the indications afforded that the 
end of the prolonged depression has been 
reached. Australia has suffered even more 
than America from the wild and reckless 
jerrymandering of the speculator and the 
bogus financier. These new countries cannot 
support such a suicisdial policy and retain 
their credit inthe money market. It takes 
an old country, full of revenue and resource, 
and, we may add, respectability, to effec- 
tively face inpendiing ruin and survive. 
Australia has practcally been ruined, and 
she has her inherent English determination 

and her governmental 


association with the 
Mother Country to 
thank for having 


emerged from the crisis 
without perpetual para- 
lysis. The attack was 
sharp, sudden; some 
thought fatal, but these 
reckoned without British 
blood and bone. We 
are, in our quiet way, a 
great believer in the 
force and energy, the 
art and labour of Britain, 
and so, even amid the 


selected schemes had 
respected this condi- 
tion, the other Pps 
ignored it, and y 7 
that means was able to IL 1 
produce a much more 

effective design. The 
Board of Governors— 
being composed otf 
atoms of ordinary 
humanity — swallowed 
their conscience and the bait, and selected 


the author of the more effective set of | 


drawings to carry out the work, after he 
has reduced the scheme down to the limit 
of the £200,000. The lucky competitor 
is Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A., a man perfectly 
capable of carrying through the work, 


but Mr. W. Kaye Parry, F.R.LA.L, of | 


Dublin—they also go in for alphabetical 
distinction in the Emerald Isle—has kicked 
against the pricks, and the decision of the 
Board of Governors, and has addressed a 
lengthy grumble to the Council of the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland. Wethink 
_ Mr. W. Kaye Parry was perfectly justified in 
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thunder of bank crashes 
there was hope. This 
hope appears to be on 
] the way towards 
security, though it is 


1 
d 
ry 
——s 


ditions of their work a little less. The modern 
system of competing for artistic work is a 
curse. 
after he has been successful once or twice ; 
and one has only to turn to the big public 
buildings of our largest towns to see the 
awful mistakes the competitive system has 
to answer for. But then it is the only means 
of unearthing buried talent, and there is not 
so much of that running to seed that we can 
honestly disown all affinity between good 
work and competitions, At best, and at 
worst, it is a gamble,and as in all species of 
gambling, those who “know something” in- 
variably come out top side. 


Every architect admits it, especially | 
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BUNGALOW COMPETITION.—THIRD PREMIATED DESIGN, BY D. B. DOBSON. 


true that the respec- 
-tive Governments and 
private enterprise are 
timid still in build- 
ing. The Australian 
Year Book tells of con- 
tinued stagnation in architecture, but 
this may be because the slow and upward 
movement in building has not, so far, dared 
to call in Art and the muses. Plain buildings 
for utility’s sake are ventured, while dainti- 
ness, or dignity, or decoration is kept in 
abeyance. But should the revival be 
sincere and strong, it will not be very 
long before the higher and happier inspira- 
tions are invoked and buildings shall rise, 
fair to see, and of noble origin and 
influence. At present Sydney and Melbourne 
are remembering their ambitions and are 
going in for external colour decoration. 
Those architects busy, seem to lean to the 
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Jacobean, following in the wake of our home 
tendency. New South Wales would appear 
to have been the most vigorous colony and 
the quickest in recovery. Over a quarter of 
million of money has been spent by the 
Government, mostly in the extension of 
buildings already in existence. Colleges, 
hospitals, asylums and schools constitute the 
major portion of the new work. Private 
enterprise has followed the sensible, if limited, 
lead of the Government. But when you come 
to consider styles you find more variety. 
Victoria, having suffered much, has spent 
little, and that little in repairs and additions. 
The same tale is told of Queensland and of 
South Australia, while Western Australia 
hardly yet counts in solid building. Yet,and 
notwithstanding all this, the individual trades 
bound up in building report renewed, if a 
modest, activity, andanallroundimprovement 
is eagerly expected and somewhat confidently 
anticipated. Melbourne is moving in iron. 
Iron tubing and builders’ hardware, and 
better qualtities of goods can be sold, and at 
Sydney building materials are actually going 
up in price. It is true that the galvanised 
roof still holds a good deal more than its 
own, and is progressing to the dismay of 
architects who can do little or nothing with 
this material. In New Zealand, happily, 
buildings are in demand, and can be sold at 
moderate profits. South Australia’s home 
brand of “Portland cement” having been 
pronounced so excellent, and equal to the 
“English variety ” should come in useful for 
its neighbour, and may establish stucco 
throughout the Australasian colonies, though 
we hope not. However, from many small 
straws, such as these, the highest Australian 
discerns the way of the wind, and that wind 
is “ favourable.””’ Wewish it would blow our 


way, too. 
- A CASE was brought against 
tees Mr. Iliffe, a newspaper. pro- 
Rtn dts prietor, by the Urban Sanitary 


Authority of Coventry. He 
was summoned for a breach of the building 
laws. This, we do not pretend to say, is 
singular ; many men are guilty of common 
offences, and men who build are not yet too 
good for this World. But the details against 
the defendant showed somewhat of the temper 
in which these little parochial authorities 
approach building matters to the parade of 
their little brief authority. It was alleged 
that the defendant sent in plans for a large 
show, with showroom and stores above ; 
also with back premises. Subsequently, a 
further plan was sent in for astock-room over 
the said back premises. Now a vigilant 
official discovered that defendant had con- 
verted his premises to other uses after having 
had them built, the plans, we presume, having 
been passed in the first instance. For this and 
for some slight irregularity at the rear the 
defendant wassummoned. His architect, Mr. 
Quick, stated that plans for conversion of 
upper rooms had not been sent in it was 
true, but defendant was not aware of this. 
Moreover, the new premises were “an orna- 
ment to the street,” in place of old dilapidated 
buildings. The Bench imposed a nominal 
fine, but the case opens up the somewhat 
serious nature of urban and all other 
“authorised” interference. A man puts up 
a new block, changes his mind as to the use 
of his rooms, prefers bed-rooms to store- 
rooms after all, and is promptly pounced 
down upon by the authority. Truly, 
authorities are fearfully and wonderfully 
made, and we might add marvellously 
multiplied ! 


(‘‘ The Institute and the A A.’’-—We had in- 
tended completing this article in the present 
issue, but such a mass of information and 
opinion has reached us that we deem it better 
to hold it over until next week. Ep.] 


COMBINATIONS OF METALS. 


A COMBINATION of copper and zinc makes 
bell metal, a variety of bronze of which bells 
are made. 

A combination of tin and copper makes 
bronze metal, with a preponderance of copper. 

A combination of tin, antimony, copper 
and bismuth, makes britannia metal. 

A combination of tin and copper makes 
cannon metal. 

A combination of copper and zinc makes 
Dutch gold. 

A combination of copper, nickel and zinc, 
with sometimes a little iron and tin, makes 
German silver. 

A combination of gold and copper makes 
standard gold. 

A combination of gold, copper and silver 
makes old standard gold. 

A combination of tin and copper makes 
gun metal. 

A combination of copper and zinc makes 
mosaic gold. 

A combination of lead and a little arsenic 
makes sheet metal. 

A combination of silver and copper makes 
standard silver. 

A combination ot tin and lead makes solder. 

A combination of lead and antimony makes 
type metal. 

A combination of copper and arsenic makes 
white copper. 

A combination of tin and lead makes 
pewter. 


THE COLOUR DECORATION OF 
GOTHIC CHURCHES. 


N the great Gothic churches of our own 
| country colour has rarely been employed 
on the exterior and always in a 
restrained manner and without injury to the 
general harmony, for the colour on porches 
and in niches is altogether insignificant in this 
point of view, and, besides, there is nothing 
to show that it was not added long after the 
erection of the structure on which it is found. 
One of the things most to be admired in 
these vast edifices is the art, or, if you will, 
the luck by which the builders have suc- 
ceeded without colour, by having recourse 
only to Architecture and Sculpture, in giving 
to the exterior of the edifices a variety which 
in no respect injures the imposing effect of 
the whole. If we now regard the interior 
of these churches, the magic of the colour of 
the stained windows will complete the en- 
joyments the sight can receive from colour 
allied to Architecture, enjoyments which can 
only strengthen the power of the religious 
sentiment in those who enter these edifices 
to address their prayers to the God of 
Christians. If all the influences of paint- 
ing have from the beginning really con- 
curred with Architecture, and even with 
painted Sculpture, in the interior decoration 
of Gothic churches, it can only have been in 
a secondary degree, from the time when it 
had been decided to put in windows of 
stained glass, for no painting applied upon 
an. opaque body, such as stone and wood, 
could sustain itself beside the brilliant 
coloured light transmitted by the glass. And 
if this painting had been graduated according 
to the rules of chiaroscuro, all its merit 
would have disappeared for want of pure and 
white light, the only kind suitable for 
illuminating it. Is it true that the vicinity 
of stained glass necessarily requires, as an 
effect of harmony, painting on contiguous 
walls? Without deciding absolutely in 
favour of the contrary opinion, it is to be 
confessed that, after reflecting also upon the 
deep impression received in great Gothic 
churches, where the walls present only the 
simple effect of light and shade upon an 
uniform surface of stone, where there are 
no colours except those transmitted by the 
stained glass, the sight of more varied effects 
would have appeared an error. 
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_ know the difference. 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF COLOUR. 


HE symbolism of colour reached a tran- 
scendental point in the Byzantine school 
of religious painting, which still governs 

art inthe Greek Church. We are so fortunate 
as to possess the actual code of rules drawn up 
to regulate it. This most curious manuscript 
—inspired. as the Orthodox believe—is kept at 
the famous monastery on Mount Athos. It 
was written by a monk, named Dionysius, in 
the tenth century; but he alleges, truly, no 
doubt, that he used a much earlier edition... 
The unbroken persistance, or rather identity 
of types in the Greek religious pictures, from 
the seventh century to the present day, had 
perplexed all who studied them until this 
discovery explained it. Not a detail is left to 
the artist’s fancy. Not the Virgin only but 
every Saint whom he would be likely to depict 
is catalogued to the minutest touch—features, 
hair, attitude, equipment, and colour. It is 
roundly enacted that the flesh of all holy 
personages must be ‘“ yellow,” and yellow it 
was, as we see, for ages. But in the last 
century Truth revolted against this item. 
Orthodoxy shuddered, and it found an uncom- 
promising champion in a painter named 
Strogonoff, whose school is still honoured. 
He admitted that the code of Dionysius should 
be reformed. ‘The flesh tints of a saint ought 
to be not yellow but dark green, and all the 
truly pious agree with him to this day. Sym- 
bolism could not go beyond that. Most obvious 
of all is red, to signify anger, hence, by a 
natural deduction, authority. Haroum Alra- 
schid, we are told, used to dress in red when 
he felt inclined for an outburst. The Persian 
Shahs maintained this tradition until the pre- 
sent reign. Burton mentions that the Sultan 
of Darfur put on a red cashmere turban when 
he meant mischief, and the despatch of a red 
dress to any subject was an order to commit 
suicide. In China alone, perhaps, is red the 
colour of happiness and peace; the Celestial 
will always be an exception. Even white has 
been or is abhorred by some races, perhaps for 
the reason which Herodotus suggested in the 
case of the Egyptians, who hated a white 
pigeon—it reminded them of leprosy. All 
white animals are disliked in India. The Niger 
tribes sacrifice an albino upon occasions of 
great importance, but, perhaps, this is an 
honourable distinction. Palgrave notes a 
strange peculiarity of the Arab race in the matter 
of colour. They ‘ habitually confound” green, 
brown, and black, using the words without 
discrimination, though, when challenged, they 
Thus, for example, they 
say a mulatto is ‘‘ green,’’ a quadroon ‘grass 
green,’’ an octoroon ‘‘emerald.’’ Nowadays we 
can suggest an explanation which would scarcely 
have occurred to Palgrave. Arabs may be 
subject to a peculiar form of colour blindness. 
That curious malady indeed was recognised by 
science more than a hundred years ago, but the 
public resolutely declined to credit it. Regard- 
ing Arab colour-blindness, it may be observed 
that some etymologists derive not a few of our 
European names for tints from that language 
and the Persian. Thus ‘‘lake”’ is lakh: crim- 
son, gerymez; ‘‘azure,” lazwerde; the two last 
seem complex, but we transcribe faithfully. 
‘Lilac evidently is the Persian Jailak, and 
‘strawberry ’’ applied to a horse, comes, no 
doubt, from the French aubéve, which, it is 
likely, may be a corruption of the Spanish 
hobero; and in that case, perhaps, it is derived 
from the Arabic habari, bustard-colour, the 
plumage of that bird being mottled. But as 
for a French word jargon signifying ‘‘ orange,”’ 
and coming from the Persian zevgoun—in the 
first place we demand evidence that there is 
any such word. And when it comes to deriving 
vyouge from ayjwan the mystery becomes too 
deep for sounding. But there is no improba- 
bility in the assertion that many of our colour 
names have been adapted from Oriental tongues. 
The industry and the civilisation of the Moors 
in Spain, whilst Christian Europe was a den of 
savages, would have that effect. Nearly all 
our names for ‘‘stuffs’’ of the luxurious class 
are Oriental. 


THE spring meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held in London, on Thursday 
and Friday, May 9 and ito next. 
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A CHAT WITH THE MASTER OF THE 
ARCHITECTURAL SCHOOL OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THE StorY oF NORMAN SHAW’s WITH- 
DRAWAL FROM THE INSTITUTE. 


; it was not that your mission was an 
important one, and the knowledge that 
Mr. R. Phené Spiers could enlighten you 
On many matters connected with the vexed 
question of examinations and architectural 
teachings in general, no prospective chat 
with any mortal being would have prompted 
you away from the glorious balm of the first 
spring afternoon, and beyond the sunshine 
which lifted all the heaviness and vexations 
out of one’s existence. 

It would not be just to say that Mr. Spiers 
was eager for the fray, he was merely ready, 
as all good workers are at any moment, to do 
battle in the cause they hold to be sacred. 
And surely there is no man more competent 
than he to gauge the mode of warfare. The 
surroundings were not inducive of conten- 
tion. The little room in Carlton Chambers 
smacked of an earlier day. A few Dutch 


tiles upon the mantelpiece and bits of various 
ware; a Scriptural oil or two upon the 
walls ; a dozen or more water-colour sketches 
of country houses, very un-English, but very 
pure in style, severe and unaffected ; a small 
collection of pamphlets and books, one of 
which, to-day is extremely useful. Mr. 
Spiers had gathered into one volume all the 
printed matter connected with the Institute 
examinations; there it was, beginning with 
Mr. Ashpitel’s paper on Voluntary Examina- 
tions, read before the Architectural Associa- 
tion, on the 29th of November, 1862. This 
paper was the outcome of advances made by 
the Committee of the Architectural Associa- 
tion to the Institute that an examination 
should be instituted toward which the 
students might fashion their own work in 
the classes of the Association. 

“Now, mark the development,” says Mr. 
Spiers, still retaining possession of his 
precious book. “In January of 1863 the 
first examination was held, and again the 
following year, but there was a feeling of 
insecurity about the whole thing. You got 
nothing for your pains; no certificate ; not 
even a letter from the Secretary ; nothing 
but a notification in the Transactions that 
Thomason Swiftnib had satisfied the 
Examiners of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects.” 

“ Why was that?” 

“One hardly knows! except that in those 
days the profession was somewhat like an 
omnibus, and the passengers inside, con- 
sidering it was full, kept their knees together 
against all comers.” 
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“Tn 1865 there were no candidates for ex- 
amination.” 

Really!” 

“In ’66 a few were scraped together, but 
in ’67, 68 and ’69 the scheme utterly failed. 
In 1870 a Preliminary was started, as it was 
feared the requirements of the Examiners had 
been too stiff. but both examinations dragged 
slowly along.” 

“And yet the energy of the Institute did 
not succumb?” 

“Undoubtedly, no! But in 1882 the Com- 
pulsory Examinations were commenced, 
entitling the successful men to nomination 
for election as Associates of the Institute.” 

“And these Compulsory Examinations 
have been successful ?”’ 

“Yes ; 641 candidates have passed, 
and during the ten years from ’82 to 
’92 there have been an average of thirty men 
come up from the Architectural Association.” 

“And that is why you think, Mr. Spiers, 
that if the Examinations were suddenly 
stopped the A. A. would expire in three or 
four years?” 

“Precisely. My expression was somewhat 
figurative. But I believe that many young 
men go through the classes of the A. A. in 
order to pass the requirements for member- 
ship of the Institute?” 

Not being prepared to vouch for the in- 
dividual integrity of the A. A. students I 
changed the subject. ‘Do you possess an 
opinion, Mr. Spiers, upon the Association 
itself ?” 

“T do. It is the most remarkable Institu- 
tion I know of. No other profession in the 
World can show its equal. In any other 
country but this it would be impossible. 
Mutual and self-help, as you know, was the 
watchword in the earlier days, but the classes 
became too numerous, and now the Associa- 
tion has out-grown its initial ambitions and 
pays over seven hundred pounds a year 
in Lecturers’ fees.” 

“Young men, young blood, new schools, 
new ideals, Mr. Spiers.” But Mr. Spiers was 
discreetly not listening at the moment. 


Mr. Spiers speaks with the utmost authority 
upon the Architectural School of the Royal 
Academy, for he has never released the reins 
of mastership since he first took them up, 
more than twenty years ago. It is quite 
true, he sadly admits, that the attendance is 
frightfully below what it should be, and all 
the inducements held out to students do not 
seem to bring them in. The stability of an 
architectural student isan unknown quantity. 
Students enter at the beginning of the 
term, but the staying power diminishes 
rapidly and fades away almost before serious 
work is started. The average attendance is 
too low even to be mentioned. 


Before the chat ended, and you were once 
more in the delightful sunlight outside, we 
ventured upon discussing the Institute and 
many things connected therewith. But Mr. 
Spiers is of the old brigade and perhaps the 
wiser for it. He sees difficulties and appre- 
ciates them ; he sees errors which he would 
wish retrieved; he sees rocks and knows the 
trouble in navigating round them, but as if 
he feared the difficulties were as apparent to 
you as to himself, he exhorts you to keep a 
perfectly free and open mind upon all 
things. 

When we got to discussing menand matters, 
Mr. Phené Spiers spoke of the wonderful 
initiative of the late G. E. Street, and what 
good he did for the Academy Schools, and 
then, most interesting of all, how it was 
Norman Shaw came to sever himself from the 
Institute. In early days Shaw and Nesfield 
were in partnership, and occupied the same 
suite of offices. They had both just joined 
the Institute as Associates, when Professor 
Donaldson called to see Mr. Shaw to ask 
him to read a paper. Shaw was not in, 
but he saw Nesfield and told him he also 


would be expected to deliver a paper at the 
Institute.” 

“What paper ?.” asked Nesfield. 

““What paper!” replied the Professor, in 
mock horror—“ What paper ; don’t you know 
that all Members of the Institute are expected 
to read a paper?” 

Poor Nesfield protested that he had never 
read a paper in his life,and Donaldson retorted 
that it was an excellent time to begin. 

Nesfield, taking Donaldson seriously, con- 
sulted Norman Shaw, who likewise affirmed 
that he had never written a paper in his 
life and never intended to. 

“What’s to be done?” queried Nesfield. 

“Resign,” laconically came from Shaw, 
and their resignations were posted the same 
night. 


HOW TO PREVENT DRY ROT. 


RY rot is a misnomer. This disease 
in timber ought to be designated a 
decomposition of wood by its own 
internal juices, which have become vitiated 
for want of a free circulation of air. If you 
rear a piece of timber, newly cut down, in an 
upright position in the open air, it will last 
for ages. Puta piece of the same tree into 
a ship or into a house, where there is no 
access to the fresh air, and ere long it will be 
decomposed. But should you have painted 
the piece of wood which you placed in an 
upright position, it will not last long, because, 
the paint having stopped up its pores, the 
incarcerated juices have become vitiated, and 
have caused the wood to rot. Nine times in 
ten wood is painted too soon. The upright 
unpainted posts in the houses of our 
ancestors, though exposed to the heats of 
summer and the blasts of winter, have lasted 
for centuries, because the pores of the wood 
were not closed by any external application 
of tar or paint, and thus the juices had an 
opportunity of drying up gradually. On 
making some alterations in a passage, the 
writer put down and painted a new plinth, 
made of the best and apparently well-seasoned 
foreign deal. The stone wall was fast with 
wood and laths, and the plaster was so well 
worked to the plinth that it might be said to 
have been air tight. In about four months a 
yellow fungus was perceived to ooze out 
betwixt the bottom of the plinth and the 
flags, and on taking up the plinth, both it 
and the laths and the ends of the upright 
pieces of wood to which the laths had been 
nailed were found in as complete a state of 
decomposition as though they had been 
buried in a hot bed. Part of these materials 
exhibited the appearance of what is usually 
called dry rot, and part was still moist, with 
fungus on it sending forth a very disagreeable 
odour. A new plinth was immediately put 
down, and holes 14 inch in diameter at every 
yard were bored through it. This admitted 
a free circulation of air, and to this day the 
wood is as sound and good as the day on 
which it was first put down. If, then, you 
admit a free circulation of air to the timber 
which is used in a house (no difficult matter), 
and abstain from painting that timber till it 
be perfectly seasoned, you will never suffer 
from what is called dry rot. 


Mr. THomas Tay Lor, Queen Street, Oldham, 
is the architect of the new Board Schools in 
course of erection at Afghan Street, Derker, a 
suburb of Oldham. They consist of two dis- 
tinct buildings, a Mixed School accommodating 
1,120 scholars, and arranged as a Central Hall, 
with Class Rooms on ground floor, and gallery 
level, and an Infants’ School for 33 children. 
The walling is of plastic bricks, and the floors 
of wooden blocks laid on concrete. The con- 
tract for foundations has been let to Mr. 
Whitworth Whittaker, of Oldham. 

* One of the old bye-laws stated that on election every 
member was expected to read a paper or make a donation to 
the Library. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLsotT House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
16th April, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE spring meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute will be held in London on Thursday 
and Friday, May gth and roth next. The 
building operations at the Civil Engineers 
will prevent the meeting being held at their 
house, as has been the usual practice, and it 
will accordingly be held at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts. The presidential address 
will be delivered by Mr. David Dale, and the 
Bessemer gold medal will be awarded to 
Mr. H. M. Howe, the distinguished American 
metallurgist, who will contribute a paper on 
the hardening ofsteel. Mr. Stead, of Middles- 
borough, will contribute a paper of great 
practical importance on the effect of arsenic 
on steel; Mr. Sergius Kern, Metallurgist to 
the Russian Admiralty, will discuss the 
manufacture of armour-piercing projectiles 
in that country; Mr. Herbert Scott will com- 
municate a paper on the iron ore mines of 
Elba; and Mr. W.J. Keep, of Detroit, U.S.A., 
will contribute a paper on tests of cast iron. 


Ir one, Mr. Richard Parry is to be believed, 
the majority of those persons on the look-out 
for a desirable residence had better expend 
their energies outside London. In an inter- 
esting paper read before the members of 
the Auctioneers’ Institute, Mr. Parry sum- 
marised the essentials of a desirable resi- 
dence as follows: (1) Well built, (2) dry, 
(3) well ventilated, (4) well drained, (5) 
supplied with good water, (6) well lighted, 
(7) well warmed, and (8) well planned. Mr. 
Parry noted the tendency of not only the 
wealthy, but the middle classes, to seek 
professional advice on the question of pur- 
chasing or taking houses for residence, and 
urged that, after a purchase, if dissatisfaction 
should arise through defects in part of the 
house not mentioned in the professional 
report, the surveyor should be discredited. 
Mr. Parry should have warned his audience 
against purchasing houses erected by incom- 
petent persons without the assistance of an 
architect. 


Tue Art Loan Exhibition at Guildhall is in 
so forward a state as regards the reception 
and hanging of the treasures lent by their 
owners, that the Library Committee of the 
Corporation is enabled to fix the ceremonial 
opening by the Lord Mayor for Saturday, the 
20th instant, which day, and also Monday, 
the 22nd, will be reserved for “ private 
views,’ admission being by ticket. The 
Queen is again a contributor. 


A NEW Pulpit and Baptismal Font tor the 
Catholic Church at Malton, Yorks, have been 
erected. The Pulpit is of Caen stone, and 
is in the Decorated Gothic of the thirteenth 
century. The front is divided into five panels, 
with coves and angles, showing beaded mul- 


lions and arches over recesses deeply sunk, 
with plate tracery, trefoils, quarterfoils, &c. 
There is an ornamental book-rest, supported 
by mouldings from mullions and cornice above. 
The sides are pierced, and show beautiful 
examples of bar tracery, to correspond with 
the front. There are two plain panels be- 
tween plinth and string, which are left for 
carving to be done hereafter. The Pulpit is 
fixed against the south wall of the Church 
immediately outside the communion-rail, and 
is entered from the sanctuary between two 
ornamental pillars. The work has been 
executed by Mr. Lyons, of Norton, near 
Malton. The Baptismal Font, which harmo- 
nises admirably with the Altar, Pulpit, and 
other architectural features of the Church, is 
the gift of Mr. Lyons. The base is of Robin 
Hood stone, polished ; the shaft and capital, 
of Roche Abbey magnesian limestone, cir- 
cular and moulded. The Font itself is of 
Carrara marble, octagonally planned. The 
lid, of dark brown oak with brass fittings, 
assumes the form of a cone, surmounted by 
across. The Font stands in the south-west 
corner of the Church, and has the following 
inscription carved on the base: “ Ex dono 
Antonii Lyons, a.pD. 1895.” 


THe German Department of Telegraphs 
has been carrying on an investigation with 
a view to determining what effect the tele- 
phone wires in cities have on atmospheric 
electricity—whether the danger from light- 
ning is increased or decreased by the 
presence of the miles of wire now necessary 
in cities in which the telephone is extensively 
used. The result of the investigation has 
been to show that the wires tend to weaken 
the severity of thunderstorms and to decrease 
the danger from lightning. From informa- 
tion received from 340 cities with te!ephone 
wires, and from 560 without them, it appears 
that the danger of damage by lightning in 
the two classes is as I to 46. Although, as 
is the common experience, the danger from 
lightning is greater in the country than in 
cities, and it is therefore to be expected that 
the towns without telephones, which are 
generally country villages, should show a 
greater percentage of damage by lightning 
than large cities, yet the difference cannot 
be more than 50 per cent.; while in the 
figures just given it is seen that places with- 
out telephones are almost five times more 
liable to damage by lightning than the 
places with telephones. A further interest- 
ing point is this, that in the places without 
telephones, five lightning strokes on the 
average occur during every hour of thunder- 
storm activity, while in cities with telephones 
only three occur. It appears, therefore, 
that the presence of many wires in our cities 
is a protection against damage by lightning, 
a rather singular, if safe, conclusion. 


Tue Parish Council of Barrow, near 
Leicester, has been the first to distinguish 
itself by defying a Government Department. 
By the Act of 1894, where the area of the 
Burial Board is co-terminous with the parish, 
the Council takes over all the duties and 
powers of the old board. They are bound to 
provide a burial ground for the parish, either 
within or without it, and to divide it into 
two parts, consecrated and unconsecrated 
(26-17 “-Vic:,-:c.g134; (S.-7), of to provide 
separate and distinct burial grounds (20-21 
Vic., c. 81, s. 3), and for this they must 
obtain the approval of the Home Secretary, 
and this the men of Barrow have failed to 
secure. The action of the Home Office 
is awaited with curiosity. 


Yer another “poster problem.” -The 
C.C. will now have to adjust its spectacles 
and adjudicate upon Mr. Julius Price’s 
striking poster for “ An Artist’s Model” now 
upon the hoardings. The Vigilance Asso- 
ciation objects to models of any kind, and 


Sir John Bridge is to be asked, in the first 
place, for his opinion. This obtained, no 
doubt the C.C. will be busy. This poster is 
a picture of a very prepossessing young lady 
whose attire, whatever it may be, is con- 
cealed by a large palette which she is holding 
out in front of her. There have been 
threats and remonstrances and protests and 
reports. The police authorities took official 
possession of a copy, which is to be reported 
upon by an expert. If it is hung up in 
Scotland Yard, it will do something to give 
a much-needed touch of cheerfulness to that 
sombre building. It is objected to by some 
people on the ground that, although it un- 
doubtedly gives the idea of an artist’s model 


in professional attire, still it conveys a 


false impression as to the richness of the 
costumes in the play. Sir John Bridge 
seems to be in the enjoyment of a happy 
time, but it is a good thing for him that 
only one “ Model” holds the legal field—or 
rather, we should have written, “ wall!” 


UNDER section 25 of the Metropolitan Gas 
Act of 1860, London gas should be tested 
against the light of sperm candles of six to 
the pound, each burning 120 grains an hour. 
Avoiding mathematical perplexities, this is 
equivalent to the illuminating power of 163 
candles. The question naturally arises as to 
the quality of the testing candle, and it isa 
question which can be fought out very acri- 
moniously by three parties—the gas referees, 
the companies, and the candle-makers. First, 
a sperm candle, or, as the technical authori- 
ties describe it, a spermeceti candle (which 
is composed of sperm and a proportion of 
wax to break the grain), is the best form of 
candle ; atallow, wax, or paraffin candle being 
of considerably less quality. Yet there are 
candle-makers and candle-makers, and one 
can produce a better article than another. 
But it may be gainsaid that, as the test 
candle alluded to is described in a most 
bewilderingly technical manner by the gas 
referees, so as to fulfil most detailed condi- 
tions of weight, quality, and make of wick, 
there should be no difficulty in satisfying the 
requirements of the Act. The fact remains, 
however, that the test candles vary, and that 
the gas companies are quite alive to the ad- 
vantages of gettting as poor a specimen of 
the test candle as possible, because even one 
candle power less than the 16} means many 
thousands of pounds. The gas referees, in 
spite of their elaborate notification as to the 
methods of making test candles, actually 
suggest that the wicks should first be washed 
in distilled water before steeping them in 
the preparation with which they are “dressed.” 
In the opinion of a well-known manufacturer, 
this is a very untechnical suggestion ; but 
the fact is, the apparently prosaic art of 
candle-making is more occult than is gene- 
rally supposed, and the secret of “ dressing” ° 
wicks burns only in the breast of the maker, 
transmitted from father toson. The interest 
of the public should certainly be to obtain 
the best test candle which the Act allows. 


AMONG many interesting and important 
objects of art recently sold at Christie’s, the 
more notable were to be found in the valu- 
able collection of silver and silver-gilt plate, 
removed from Wimpole Hall, Cambridge- 
shire, the seat of the Earl of Hardwicke. 
Very high prices were paid for examples of 
the work in silver of Paul Lamerie, among 
which were a large sugar-caster, chased with 
lions’ masks, 11in. high, dated 1740, 
#176 19s.; a circular flat bowl, with fluted 
border, chased with female heads and flowers, 
dated 1725, £266; a pair of two-handled 
cups and covers, with bands of openwork, 
strap ornaments and masks, 12}in. high, 
dated 1723 and 1736, sold separately, but 
realising a total of £552 9s.;. two oval soup 
tureens and covers, the handles formed as 
dolphins, also sold separately, and realising 
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a total of £430 16s.; a circular sideboard 
dish, the border richly chased with masks, 
scroll ornaments, &c., date 1725, £393 ISS. 
Only buyers possessed of decent bank books 
had a look in, for old silver is very tempting 
—except to the poor—and they have no eye 
for these things unless one accounts the 
honest burglar poor. 


Tue Lord Mayor makes an appeal in the 
name of the Council on the Dwellings of the 
Poor. Sir Joseph Renals says: “ During the 
past twelve months alone the paid inspectors 
working from the central office have made 
7,759 visits to alleged insanitary properties, 
and such cases as were found necessary were 
reported to the local authorities with 
marked success. The expenses of the Council 
are not heavy, but, inasmuch as the measure 
of the work to be done is limited only by the 
resources of the fund at command, and as the 
Council has thoroughly established itself as 
a proved and trusted friend of the poor, I 
have no hesitation in asking the wealthier 
citizens of London and inhabitants of the 
Metropolis to strengthen the Council’s hands 
by becoming annual subscribers, or by send- 
ing donations.” It is needless to add that a 
Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don never appeals in 
vain. 

THE fact that the 
sum of £750 was 
contributed in one 
evening is strong evi- 
dence that the people 
of Walsall appreciate 
that noble institu- 
tion, the Walsall and 
District Hospital, 
which is so closely 
identified with the 
name of Sister Dora. 
But, to restore the 
building, £1,800, it 
is estimated, will be 
required ; or, if medi- 
cal wards are to be 
added, £3,000. In 
the town and_ sur- 
rounding districts 
are 40,000 workers, 
and it is suggested 
that each one of 
these should work 
one hour per day 
overtime for a week(a 
plan already adopted 
in some places), and ; 
allow the employers to pay the wages for 
the same to thefund. Then, probably, at 
least £2,500 would be realised from the work- 
ing men alone—a sum sufficient, with that 
already in hand, not only to restore the 
damaged _ buildings, but to build the medical 
wards, which the town so greatly needs. 


Worn SHOP 
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Primitive Architecture, we should have 
thought, would be the characteristic of the 
Cathedral on Wheels, run by the Right Rev. 
William David Walker, the Bishop of North 
Dakota. The “Cathedral” is a railway car 
specially built at Pullman, Illinois, ata cost of 
3,000 dols., to visit the widely scattered villages 
on the lines of the Northern Pacific, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Great Northern, 
and “Soo” Railroads, within the limits of 
Northern Dakota. It is 64 feet long, and lo! 
its principal external feature is a Gothic 
projection or Transept! At one end is the 
Chancel, with altar, lectern, and font, and at 
one side is a cabinet organ. The body of 
the Cathedral is equipped with 80 chairs. 
In the rear of the Chancel is what Bishop 
Walker calls the episcopal palace. By day 
it serves as a study, rectory, robing room, 
and, on occasion, as a kitchen. At night a 
berth is let down, and the episcopal palace 
becomes the bishop’s bed chamber. This 


| what a denehole is. 


travelling Gothic is, surely, the latest 


attempt in Renaissance ! 


Comparisons of cost between the new 
Baltic Canal, soon to be opened, and the 
Manchester Ship Canal, accentuate the sad 
case of the latter. The German enterprise 
cost £7,800,000 for 614 miles; the English 
£15,500,000 for 354 miles. Their respective 
costs per mile were £126,858 and £436,619. 
It is true that they are widely differing enter- 
prises ; but one of the most important differ- 
ences is connected with the fact that the 
original estimate for the German work has 
not been exceeded. The tendency of en- 
gineers to under-estimate has been success- 
fully resisted by the Germans. 


AN old Gobelin of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, hitherto kept in the Hohenzollern 
Museum, the work of Abraham Begyn, who 
went to Berlin from Holland in 1697, and 
was noted for his architectural perspective 
pictures, has just been repaired and taken to 
the Royal Palace in Berlin. It represents 


the deed of the great Churfurst, and mea- 
sures about 5 yards high by 4 yards broad. 
The moth-eaten places having been repaired 


BUNGALOW COMPETITION : PLAN OF SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN, 


with new threads, and the tarnished silver by 
new, the whole composition has regained its 
pristine brilliance. The subject is the siege 


caverns in the chalk having deep narrow 
vertical entrances’? which exist in groups in 
various parts of I’ngland, especially along the 
Thames in Essex and Kent, and to which 
this name is applied, have been a puzzle to 
antiquaries from the time of Camden. The 
first scientific exploration of a group of dene- 
holes was undertaken some years ago by the 
Essex Field Club at Hangman’s Wood, near 
Grays, where within a space of four acres 
there are seventy-two of these pits. Each 
shaft is about eighty feet deep, and widens 
out at the bottom into a broad “ vestibule,” 
round which are ranged “ six spacious crypt- 
like chambers’”’ in a double trefoil pattern. 
A chamber is usually about thirty feet long, 
eleven or twelve wide, and eighteen high, 
and may lie towards any point of the com- 
pass. Deneholes cannot date back to the 
Stone Age, because the marks of the metal 
picks with which they were excavated are 
still quite fresh. Pre-historic man might 
have dug out the chalk in the search for 
flints, but Mr. Christy declares most posi- 
tively that the flint bands which show in the 
sides of the chambers have never been 
worked out, as at the well-known pits at 
Brandon or Cissbury. In early traditions 
these deneholes were 
regarded as the “ de- 
serted goldmines of 


the British King 
Cunobeline,”’ but 
though they « never 


yielded any mineral 
more precious than 
flint, this theory of 
their British origin 
cannot be disproved. 
It is just as hard to 
ascribe to them a 
definite purpose. 

ALTHOUGH there is 
not to be a Domes- 
day-book for London 
showing the various 
owners, we are to 
have a ground plan 
which will show the 
leading estates. It 
is reported that this 
scheme is making 
progress, and_ that 
206 estates have been 
delineated on the 
map — representing 
one-fifth of the total 
area. 


BY S. H. GODWIN, 


THE widening of Wellington-street at its 
junction with the Strand is again being con- 


_sidered by the Improvements Committee. 


of Stettin, with batteries and groups of | 


generals and soldiers. A broad and rich 
border with warlike emblems surrounds the 
centre picture. The great Churfurst always 
intended to have the military acts of his 
reign represented in Gobelins, and after his 
death his successor religiously carried out 
his intentions. The value of this old Gobelin 
is estimated at about 300,000 marks. 


Tue New English Art Club showed signs 
of improvement in its last exhibition, but 
this year's show is less impressive. The 
pictures, for the most part, are of that wild 
impressionist style which characterised the 
earlier exhibitions of the club. There are, 
however, a few brilliant pieces of work, such 
as “A Portrait,” by Mr. Roger E. Fry, and 
“ Battersea Church,” by Mr. C. E. Holloway. 
The exhibition is poor indeed in comparison 
with what was expected after the cultured 
and convincing work of last year. 


Mr. MILLter CuHrisry’s amusing paper 
“On Deneholes” in the Re/iguary, will serve 
the useful purpose of letting people know 
The “ancient artificial 


_ out “betterment.” 


A former scheme was rejected because the 
freeholder, the Duchy of Lancaster, ruled 
It is now proposed to 


_ buy a narow strip of land (1,096 square yards) 


at the eastern side of Wellington-street, 
which would widen the Strand at this point _ 


| 64 ft. to 80 ft., by rounding off the corner. 
_ The leaseholder is the National Telephone 


Company, which is ready to sell for £6,000, 
while the Duchy requires £10,000 for the 
freehold. The Council would have to bear 
all costs and expenses of the sale, and would 


_ have to pave the new portion of the street. 


Would the Strand Board of Works contribute 
towards the cost? The Improvements Com 

mittee suggests that the present opportunity 
is a “very favourable one,” and that “an 
expenditure of seven or eight times the 
present cost will have to be incurred in the 
near future, as is inevitable, if the improve- 
ment has to, be carried out under the ordinary 
conditions of compensation.” 


Unpber the will of the late Mayor of Kendal 
(Alderman Wm. Bindloss), the testator 


_ bequeaths £3,000 asan additional sum to the 
| £7,000 already given by him for a Chime of 
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Bells for the new Kendal Town Hall. He 
also bequeaths his family residence, Castle 
Green, Kendal, and surrounding land and 
buildings, together with Castle Green Farm 
adjoining, to the Kendal Corporation for the 
maintenance of the Kendal Town Hall ; and 
£30,000 for the extension and improvement 
of the Kendal Water Supply. Healso leaves 
£1,000 upon Trust for the purchase and con- 
version of his Hospital at Milnthorpe, near 
Kendal, into a block of Almshouses, together 
with £1,000 for maintenance of the same ; 
£1,000 to the Royal Albert Asylum, Lancas- 
ter; £1,000 to the Westmoreland Schools, 
London; £20v to Kendal National Schools ; 
£1,000 each to Middlesex Hospital, St. 
George’s Hospital, and King’s College Hos- 
pital, London; £1,000 to the Church of 
England Waifs and Strays Society ; also a 
large number of private legacies—all free of 
duty. 


EXTRAORDINARY enthusiasm has been 
aroused in Greece by the project of reviving 
the Olympian games. An Alexandrian 
merchant offers half-a-million drachmas— 
about £17,700 sterling—for the restoration 
of the Stadium, so that the games may take 
place on their proper ground, and with their 
ancient surroundings. It does not seem 
extravagant, after what has been done, to 
expect that his example will be contagious 
and that the work will be taken in hand. 
Whether it can be completed in time for next 
year’s “international contests” is doubtful. 
But the construction of the Stadium was 
simple. It consisted of a hollow space scooped 
out of the ground, 680 feet long and 130 feet 
broad ; and it was cut round into tiers for 
40,000 spectators. These tiers were furnished 
by Herodes Atticus with Pentelic marble ; 
and in marbles Greece is still one of the 
richest countries in the World. But will all 
the spectators wear sandals ? 


Ear y in June the new gallery of ancient 
paintings in the Palazzo Corsini in Rome, to 
be called the “Corsini Gallery,” will be 
opened. It will be composed for the most 
part of paintings from the gallery of Prince 
Torlonia, and some ceded by the Govern- 
ment, hitherto kept in the ancient gallery of 
the Monte de Pieta, joined to those already 
existing in the Corsini Palace, which is now 
closed till the time appointed. 


Tue Bologna Academy of Sciences offers 
a prize of £40 for the best system of pre- 
venting or extinguishing fires by chemical, 
physical, or mechanical means. The com- 
petition is open to the World. Essays must 
reach the Secretary of the Academy not 
later than the end of May, 1896. They may 
be written in Latin, French, or Italian, but 
any other language is permitted, provided it 
is accompanied by an Italian translation. 


Lovers of illustration are beginning to 
protest against the ousting of the artist by 
the camera, and Sir Frank Lockwood did 
well to draw attention to the state of the 
young draughtsman walking from illustrated 
paper to illustrated paper with a portfolio of 
clever drawings under his arm. It is idle to 
deny that the camera may produce true 
works of art, and we are all quite willing to 
see it play its part in the illustrated journals 
of the day. But when it threatens the work 
of the pen and pencil, then reasonable war- 
fare should be declared. The hand-camera 
will soon be a public nuisance. In France— 
where the mania for “ snapping”’ everything 
and everybody is even keener than here— 
legislation is already on foot against it. 


THE treasure-houses of Japan have hitherto 
been the Buddhist temples, for there has 
existed a close connection between that faith 
and the intellectual and esthetic development 
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of the nation, a connection which does not 
exist in the case of the Shinto cult. No 
temple was without its examples, and the best 
works of Japan’s finest artists and craftsmen 
were given as offerings either to the priest- 
hood or to the shrine. At the close of the 
feudal period the temples lost the great 
endowments of land they had received in 
earlier times, and were thus deprived of a 
considerable source of revenue. This loss, 
to some extent, they made up by the sale of 
objects given by “pious founders,” and it is 
thought that the priests have not always 
been careful to distinguish between those 
given to their fraternity and those intended 
as heirlooms of the shrine. To counteract 
this diminution of the national treasures, the 
Government decided to have a descriptive 
catalogue of them compiled by experts. This 
was not a very effective measure, for it wes 
still possible to replace one object by another 
of inferior value, and to substitute a clever 
but worthless forgery for an original; and, 
apart from this, it is clear that many difficulties 
of identification must almost necessarily arise 
from time to time. The treasures of art are 
now to be gathered into the museums of 
Kyoto and Nara, and made available for the 
examination of students and for the inspection 
of the public. As there are 193,242 shrines 
and 72,154 temples, they must possess in the 
aggregate a very large amount of artistic 
material suitable for display in national 
museums of the kind now contemplated. 


THe ‘Governor's Guide to Windsor 
Castle” is out. It is not cast in the mould 
of the ordinary guide-book, but is rather 
a popular little work on Windsor Castle. In 
other words, it is meant as much for the 
man who may never see Windsor Castle as 
for he who goes there with the guide in his 
hand. In so far that it deals with the visits of 
great notabilities like Louis Napoleon or the 
Tsar Alexander to Windsor, the volume has a 
personal note. It gives some sixty pictures 
and plans of Windsor. The “Governor,” it 
may be remembered, is the Marquis of 
Lorne. 


THE request, relative to the woodman 
sparing the tree will have to be adjusted a 
little, seeing that electricity is pushing its 
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another advantage. The charring of the 
surface of division increases the value of 
the timber by preventing decay. Eight 
trees may be felled by electricity while one 
is being brought down by axe and saw. So 
much for the good old woodman! The new 
force sweeps all before it. 


BRAZILIANS are not satisfied with their 
present capital, Rio de Janeiro, which is not 
central, not very healthy, and perhaps not 
roomy enough. 
themselves a brand new capital, embodying, 
as the projectors would say, every modern 
improvement. This was announced to the 
French Academy of Sciences by one of its 
members, M. Faye, who had just received a 
communication anent the new capital from 
Senhor Cruls, who appends to his name the 
substantial title of President of the Brazilian 
Committee of Preliminary Investigation for 
the Removal of the Capital of Brazil to the 
Centre of the States of the Confederation. 
Senhor Cruls states that the new federal capi- 
tal will be built on the central plateau of 
Brazil, in a rectangle of about 25 miles long 
and seven broad—quite a city of magnificent 
distances, equal to anything in the United 
States. May not all this be permissibly 
described as a Capital suggestion ? 


WuiLeE New York has been trying to solve 
the problem of rapid transit within its 
borders by elevated railroads, and cable cars 
already in existence, and underground rail- 
roads, which so far are only projected, 
Brooklyn seems to have solved its problem 
by the introduction of the trolley system of 
electric cars, but the loss of life which has 
resulted so far has been something frightful 
to contemplate. The 105th victim killed in 
the streets of Brooklyn since the trolley 
system commenced its deadly work not more 
than two years ago, is recorded, to sa 
nothing of the maimed and wounded, although 
it is only just to say that the number of maimed 
and wounded does not largely exceed the 
number of those who are killed outright. 
The accidents are usually quite fatal. In fact, 
the cars are constructed with trap doors in 
the bottom, so that the remains of a victim 
can be gathered up without resorting to the 
necessity of throwing the car off the track. 
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way as a forest-feller. It is stated that on 
several estates trees have been felled by 
means of a platinum wire, stretched between 
two poles and used as a saw, heated to white- 
ness by electricity. The work is cleaner, 
and accomplished more quickly than by the 
old-fashioned method. The waste of saw- 
dust is done away with. And there is 


When one considers the fact that sometimes 
these cars are run at as high a rate as twenty 
miles an hour along the streets of some of 
the most populous districts of Brooklyn, the 
only wonder is that the deaths have not been 
more numerous than they have. The indig- 
nation against the trolley lines in Brooklyn 
has become so great that determined efforts 


They are about to build’ 
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are being made to limit the rate of speed to 
something which will give a _ reasonable 
assurance of safety to the public. 


A MOST prominent instance of a good 
property going begging was seen when 
Lord Dartmouth’s residence, 55, Manchester 
Square, was recently put up at the London 
Auction Mart. Lord Dartmouth was chief 
Whip to the Conservative Party under the 
late Government, and is better known as 
Lord Lewisham. His residence, as was the 
case when it was previously offered twelve 
months ago, failed to elicit a bid. This is 
surprising considering the ridiculous price at 
which his lordship was prepared to sell. 
The house was occupied by Lord Dartmouth 
until his accession to the Peerage two or 
three years ago. It is mainly remarkable 
for its large square halls, with fine old 
mahogany staircase, and handsome reception 
rooms. It also contains a billiard-room, and 
was but recently modernised and decorated, 
under the direction of Professor Roger 
Smith, at a cost of £7,000. Not many years 
ago the lease—which at a ground rent of 
£60 per annum, has an unexpired term of 26 
years—cost £8,000. Half that amount, 
however, it was announced, would now well 
satisfy Lord Dartmouth, notwithstanding the 
fact that in the course of last year he had 
refused offers of £3,800 and £4,000. Still 
there was no bid. 


PLans have been prepared by Mr. J. E. 
Leak, Architect, of Hunslet, for a block of new 
almshouses to be built through the generosity 
of the late Mr. Scott, of Hunslet, who left the 
sum of £10,000 to provide almshouses for 
ten poor people of the parish ; one-half was 
to be spent in purchasing a site (which has 
been secured) and on the buildings, and the 
other half devoted to an endowment. The 
buildings will be of a substantial nature and 
in the Classic style. 


THE Commissioners appointed to superin- 
tend the erection of the new public baths and 
wash-houses for the parish of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, may be congratulated upon 
very excellent results. The Commissioners 
appear to have seen that everything was 
substantially constructed. The first-class 
swimming bath, which has a water surface 
100 ft. long by 30 ft. wide and a depth of 
34 ft. at the shallow’end increasing to 64 ft. 
at the deep, seemed to be one of the brightest 
and cleanest on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. The total cost, including £10,000 
for the purchase of the freehold site, has been 
£40,000. 


THE death, at the great age or 93, of Mr. 
Robert Fitch, the well-known archeologist 
and antiquarian, is recorded. Mr. Fitch was 
probably the oldest magistrate in the country. 
He was the author of a widely read book on 
“The Gates of Norwich,” of which city he 
was at one time Sheriff. Formerly he pos- 
sessed what was considered to be the finest 
private collection of antiquities in the king- 
dom. This collection he presented some 
years ago to the town of Norwich, and it is 
now located in what is known as the “ Fitch ” 
room at the Norwich Museum. 


BELIEFs so general that they have become 
to be accepted as scientific facts, are often 
shattered by experiment. It has been con- 
sidered as beyond question that iron becomes 
more brittle from the effect of cold, and that 
the dangers of railway travelling from the 
breakage of axles or rails are increased in 
frosty weather. Professor Dewar has com- 
municated to the Royal Institution the result 
of a series of experiments proving indisputa- 
bly that, so far from this being the case, the 
effect is precisely the opposite. The 
experiments were made with wires 2in. long 


and a tenth of an inch in diameter. The 
only exceptions were zinc, bismuth, and 
antimony, in all of which the tenacity was 
diminished instead of increased by the 
intense cold. These experiments prove the 
absolute fallacy of the popular belief, and 
show that the risk of accident is considerably 
diminished by the influence of excessive 
cold. 

As the result of opening a stone-yard to 
all comers during the past winter, the 
Metropolitan Union of St. Olave has paid 
£7 a ton for the breaking of 2,500 tons of 


stone. Of course knack is required in this 
work, as in all other, and men unaccus- 
A AS 
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We are threatened with the extinction 
of the Seven Dials. At the meeting of the 
Board of Works for the district, it was pro- 
posed that application be made to the Lon- 
don County Council for an order incorporat- 
ing Great St. Andrew Street and Little St. 
Andrew Street under the name of St. Andrew 
Street, and renaming Seven Dials St. Andrew’s 
Circus, St. Giles. The Post Office autho- 
rities, it was stated, were favourable to the 
suggested alteration, as no little inconveni- 
ence and confusion resulted from such a 
multiplicity of streets and thoroughfares of 
the same name in the Metropolis. Not only 


mistakes were made, but delays occurred in 
the delivery of important business letters 
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tomed to it do but poorly. But, allowing | from the similarity of street nomenclature. 


for this, and for the effect of paying those 
London men aweekly “living wage” instead 
of what they could earn on piece, it does 
seem that the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union 
were entitled to grumble. It is computed 
that their pampered out-of-works — 
“ Socialists,” 
—worked between 20 and 30 times less 
effectively than old men do along the 
highroads. 


THE opportunity for comparing pictures | 


by English masters with those of painters of 
the Continental schools is amply furnished 
in the forty-second exhibition of the French 
Gallery in Pall Mall. Works by Corot, 
Jacque, and Troyon, Lhermittee, Van 
Marcke, Heffner, Scheffer, and Heilbuth are to 
be found side by side with those by Constable, 
Morland, Gainsborough, Crome, Turner, 
Linnell, and Wilson. Nearly the whole of 
one wall is devoted to a dozen or more 
examples of a young artist, W. B. Tholen, 
who, if little is known of him in this country, 
has been the recipient of medals and hono- 
rary awards from many of the art societies 
of France, Belgium, Germany, and elsewhere. 


landscape is, however, undoubtedly Turner’s 
“ St. Mark’s Place, Venice,” which came from 
the Novar, and afterwards passed into the 
Kirkman Hodgson collection. 


THE last of a long line of “ Millers of the 
Dee”’ recently died, and the Chester Town 


Council has resolved unanimously to pur- | 


chase the historical Mills for £7,000, the ob- 


at the mills to improve the boating and 
navigation, and to prevent the flow of sewage 
up the river on the tides. It wasstated that 
the grant of these Mills, with the fishing, 
was originally made by Edward VI. 


every man of them, no doubt | 


The Seven Dials for centuries bore an evil 
| reputation, although according to Evelyn it 
was originally laid out in the reign of the 
second Charles for wealthy and aristocratic 
tenants, and was mentioned by the poet 
Gay as 

That famed and ancient spot, 


Where to seven streets seven dials count their day, 
And from each other catch the circling ray. 


| Its glory has, however, long departed, and 


| recently 


it has acquired unenviable re- 


_ putation and notoriety as the headquarters 


| adviser, left England for two months. 


of a band of young thieves known as the 
“ Hooked or Crooked Stick Brigade.” After 
some discussion, it was agreed to refer the 
subject, with the memorials of the inhabi- 
tants of the Seven Dials and St. Andrew 
Street, to the Works Committee. 


So the Roman villa recently unearthed at 
the pretty little village of Darenth, in Kent, 
is attracting a large number of visitors. 
Many of these, no doubt, are impelled by 
pure curiosity, but the majority give the im- 
pression of being learned in antiquarian lore. 
It may interest architects to know that the 
nearest station is Farningham Road, on the 


é : - | London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, about 
The gem of the collection in the way of | 


twenty minutes from the discovered ruins— 
quite an agreeable little walk. 


Str FREDERIC LEIGHTON, Bart., P.R.A., 
has, in obedience to the orders of his medical 
Lesis 
requested that during his absence all letters 


/ on business matters be addressed to the 


Secretary of the Royal Academy of Arts, 


: ; d - | Piccadilly, W. 
ject being to secure possession of the weir | 


A NEW Chancel has been lately added to St. 
Thomas's Church, Seaforth, which was built 
in 1815 by the late Sir John Gladstone, and in 
which Mr. W. E. Gladstone, the present 
patron, worshipped as a boy. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
EISTEDDFOD. 


TUDENTS should know that next year’s 
Welsh Eisteddfod will offer prizes for 
architectural designs, sculpture, and 

carving. We append particulars : 

ARCHITECTURE.—Set of Measured Drawings 
of an Old Building, drawn to 4 scale with 
selection of full-sized mouldings, prize £5 5s. 
Design of an Elementary Pubtic School, suit- 
able for 400 scholars, the cost not to exceed 
£12 per head, drawn to 4 scale, perspective 
optional, {10 ros. Set of Plans of one or 
more, of a Row of Workmen’s Cottages, which 
could be let at 4s. per week, drawn to 4 scale, 
£6 6s. > Set of Plans of Farm Buildings, suit- 
able for a mixed farm of 60 to 80 acres, drawn 
& scale, {10. (Open to architectural students 
and assistants under 25 years of age.) 

SCULPTURE AND CarviING.—Modelling in Clay 
of a Head, from life, to be executed in the pre- 
sence of the adjudicators in two hours; prize, 
£3 38. ~ Panel in Clay, size 3 ft. by 2 ft., the 
subject to be emblematical of the National 
Eisteddfod, either figures or coat of arms; 
prize {2 2s. Carved Chimneypiece in hard- 
wood (open to amateurs only), £3 3s. Carved 
Case in oak of a Grandfather's Clock ; prize, 
£5: 

SmirHs.—Wrought-iron Gate, 4 ft., for hang- 
ing on stone pillar, and suitable for villa, not to 
exceed in cost £5; prize, £3. Length (about 
6 ft.) of Wrought-iron Railing 2 ft. 6 in. high, 


not ‘ta. exceed in cost 17s 6d! per yard; 
prize, £2. 
VENETIAN MOSAIC WORK. 


HE British Consul at Venice has just 
sent home a very interesting report 


on the lately revived art of working . 


in mosaic as practised at Venice, which we 
learn therefrom is now employed chiefly in 
the internal and external astistic decoration 
of private and public buildings there, and 
which is now carried on uninterruptedly on 
a large scale and with great success there. 
A mosaic is a work formed by the use of 
“ tessere,” or small cubes of enamel, marble, 
or other material, and of a gold and silver 
leaf between two films of the purest glass of 
various colours, which are skilfully fixed on 
cement so as to produce the effect of a pic- 
ture. The composition of human figures in 
different attitudes, animals, draperies, or 
other objects requiring a careful delineation, 
are entrusted to the best workmen, and the 
execution of the back-ground to less trained 
workmen. The splendid mosaics which are 
made at Venice continue to be in great 
demand in the artistic markets of the world, 
for the skilful manner in which the tesserz 
are arranged, for their extreme beauty and 
delicacy. of colour, the rich harmony of effect, 
and from their being nearly indestructible. 
The manner in which mosaics are now made 
for decorative purposes is quite different from 
the elaborate system used by the ancients, 
which consisted in fixing the tesserz one by 
one on the cement previously applied on the 
wall. The modern method of the Venetian 
school consists in executing the mosaic in 
the workshop, by having the tessere fixed 
with common paste on the section of the 
cartoon assigned to each workman. When 
all the parts of the mosaic are complete, they 
are put together on the floor, or on a special 
wooden frame. The mosaic, which is then 
a perfect representation of the original car- 
toon, is again divided into sections on the 
reyerse side, marked with a _ progressive 
number, and carefully packed to be sent off 
to the place for which it is intended. The 
surface of the wall where the mosaic is to be 
fixed is then’ covered with cement, into which 
the sections of the mosiac are uniformly 
pressed, according to their numbers and the 
key plan supplied to the fixers. When the 
cement has hardened, the paper on which 
the tesseree have been pasted is gently taken 
off, and the faithful copy of the original car- 
toon is again exhibited on the right side. 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 
No. 10. 
Mr. COLE A. ADAMS. 


Vena HAT I have done and been 
| able to do, lies more in the 
past than in the present.” 

You had sent a message to 
Mr. Adams, and his reply 
contained this sentence. He 
was not desirous of posing as a celebrity. 
He had evidently mistaken your request. 
He was a better man than he deemed himself 
to be. 

A very dreary thoroughfare is Victoria 
street, Westminster. It possesses but one 
single specimen of architectural merit ; the 
rest is a conglomeration of debased design 
and fiendish taste. The air in the street 
always seems moist and cool, as if the sun 
were ashamed to look at it. A story runs 
that behind one of the hoardings thistles and 
nettles have flourished for twenty years. 
They are not lonely. There are thistles and 
nettles of architectural art all round, and the 
nearer you approach them the more they 
sting. The road is wide—its only virtue— 
and George Augustus Sala still hangs his 
banners on the outer walls, what time that 
flowers are plentiful, and the trailing blooms 
are strong enough to stand the treatment of 
a London summer. Sala seems quite alone 
in his attempt to adda speck ot colour to the 
most colourless street in the Metropolis ; and, 
although your tastes and his do not fit over 
matters architectural, he is worthy of respect 
for many of his archeological loves and 
hatreds. In this street, at Princes Mansions, 
constructed of terra cotta of a particularly 
offensive colour, Mr. Cole A. Adams finds 
peace, the while he overlooks the drill grounds 
of the London Scottish, and gets a peep, 
across the cany6n—of the District Railway— 
at the Niagara. Rotunda,’ devoted to the 
pleasures of a sixty thousand pound skating 
rink. His love for colour—the harmonies 
and grandeur of good colour—must be inborn, 
unless he brings it daily. from his home in 
Sutton Court, for there are no influences, no 
subtle suggestions, no inspiring surr oundings 
in Westminster. It is not so much as a 
colourist,or as an architect who may or may not 
have enjoyed a large practice, that you spend 
an hour with Mr. Adams, but to gather, from 


him, a thoughtful and experienced man, some 
of the conclusions he has arrived at upon 
architectural ethics. It must be more than 
ten years since he first occupied the chair of 
the Architectural Association, and his presi- 
dential address still remains the best that has 
ever been delivered. He has a peculiarly 
rich and resonant voice, given to but few of 
his fellow practitioners to possess, and there 
is a studied reasoning in all he says, and a 
tinge of unbelief as if “he had weighed life in 


- “~# 


the balance and found it wanting. In the 
old days he travelled a bit ; no time, however, 
in Italy, the glorious land of colour; but he 


has made up a little for his loss by designing | 
with his own hands the. 
decorations of his ceiling. Some day he will 


and executing 


finish his work; it is always good to have 
something that wants doing in the future. 


His room possesses two fine old cabinets, of , 
one of which he whispers to you that it has 


never been near Wardour street. It is really 
a beautiful old seventeenth century Dutch- 


man, far finer than the specimen at South — 


Kensington. 
Mr. Adams, in speaking of the Architec- 
tural Association, remembers, so he tells you, 


WOODCLIFFE 


HOUSE.—MR. COLE A. 


ADAMS, ARCHITECT. 
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the delightful year of office he had in Conduit 
street. His recollections of the Association 
of course go back farther than that, to the 
days when self-help and mutual study were 
coupled with the “ Design in beauty, build in 
truth,’ and when, so he thinks, it was the 
better for it. He himself had no finger in 
the “New Scheme” of 1882. He doubted 
its wisdom; and although it has shewn to 
have had no ill effects,—although men still 
come willingly to swell the ranks, yet he has 
a sneaking fondness for the days when each 
man helped the other, and a strong vein of 
good fellowship bound all together. Things 
change, says Cole A. Adams, and not always 
for the best. 

Mr. Adams was the first Member of the 
Council of the Institute to officially represent 
the Architectural Association. It happened 
in this way. The Committee of the Archi- 
tectural Association being invited by the 
Institute to vote for one of the candidates at 


cannot examine a barrister in the art of 
pleading, and is not ¢af the one thing for 
which he studies? There were at least half 
a dozen other instances in which you could 
not examine, and every one of them went 
home to the uttermost point of conviction. 
But away for the time present with per- 
plexing details of this broil. Mr. Adams can 
go back to his own student days with more 
relish, and seriously criticises the modern 
fashion of sketching. He vividly remembers 
returning from a fortnights sketching tour 
with many evidences of his labour. With 
glee he presented the drawings to his master 
and proudly awaited his praise. It came. 
The sketches were handed back, with this 
laconic judgment written in red ink in the 
corner, “How much prettier these would 
have been, covered with figures.” Since 
then pretty sketches have had no place in 
Mr. Adams’ heart. ‘Measure and sketch, 
sketch and measure,’ is what Fergusson 


refrains from doing it is no matter of the 
World’s, nor of yours; it merely demon- 
strates the love of peace that has filled him 
these many years ; peace, which allows the 
swifter man to win the race for commissions, 
but leaves Aim satisfied with the self-satisfying 
conviction that what he has done he has done 
well, and what he has missed doing, would 
have been better done, had he himself done 
1t. 


AN ASSYRIAN PALACE. 
VISITOR was ushered in through the 
portal, guarded by the colossal lions or 
bulls of white alabaster. In the first 
hall he found himself surrounded by the 
sculptured records of the empire. Battles, 
sieges, triumphs, the exploits of the chase, 
the ceremonies or religion, were portrayed 
on the walls, sculptured in’ alabaster, and 
painted in gorgeous colours. Under each 
picture were engraved; in characters filled 
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A HOUSE, NEAR PRESTEIGNE: 


the forthcoming election of its Council, Mr. 
Adams—then in the chair—replied that- his 
Association, consisting of nearly a thousand 
men, should, in the opinion of himself and 
his Committee, have an official representative 
on the Council of the parent body. The 
suggestion was instantly accepted by the 
Institute, and the President himself was sent 
up to become the first representative. Since 
then the President ot the Association. is, 
practically speaking, an ev officio Councillor 
of the Institute. Talking of these things 
with Mr. Adams naturally leads one to the 
red rag of examinations, and once more you 
are thrown off the conyiction that it ¢s 
possible to determine the artistic capacity of 
a candidate by examining him. Mr. Adams 
believes that you can’t. And he believes—in 
his belief—strongly and firmly, and brings 
many tantilising similes to prove it. You 
cannot examine a medical man, says Mr. 
Adams, in what I will call the delicate 
demeanour of the bedside, and is not that 
one of the “arts” of the physician? You 


advocated, and that is the cry of this man of 
colour. For many years the colour class of 
the Architectural Association over which 
Mr. Cole A. Adams has presided has been 
one of the most successful held, and 
this, curiously, in face of the fact that 
more and more the architect is losing hold 
of colour, and calling in the services of the 
professional decorator. It isa pity, of course, 
but after all we are not a nation of colourists ; 
and outside the natural colour, of materials 
used in the internal construction of our 
homes’ we do little. Your chat with Mr. 
Adams—as interesting as it possibly could 
be—does not lead itself to the manufacture 
of copy; more surely does it build up that 
vast mass of comflicting evidence which goes 
to prove that all is not good architecture 
that looks it. Mr. Adams has devoted.a fairly 
full life of toil to the faculty of getting to the 
bottom of things—of- architectural things, 
and there is no man in the profession who 
could better throw light upon the dark spots 
of Architectural practice than he. That he 


MR. COLE A. ADAMS, ARCHITECT, 


up with bright copper, inscriptions describing 
the scenes represented. Above the sculp- 
tures were painted other events—the king, 
attended by his eunuchs and warriors, re- 
ceiving his prisoners, entering into alliance 
with other monarchs, or performing some 
sacred duty. These representations were 
enclosed in coloured borders of elaborate and 
elegant design. The emblematic tree, 
winged bulls and monstrous animals were 
conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At the 
upper end of the hall was the colossal figure 
of the king in adoration before the supreme 
deity, or receiving from his eunuch the holy 
cup. He was attended by warriors, bearing 
his arms, and by the priests or presiding 
divinities. His robes, and those of his fol- 
lowers, were adorned with groups of figures, 
animals and flowers, all painted with brilliant 
colours. The stranger trod upon alabaster 
slabs, each bearing an inscription recording 
the titles, genealogy, and achievements of the 
great king, and doorways, formed by gigantic 
winged lions, led away into other rooms, 
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THE LAST OF SOHO! 


HE fame of Soho, Birmingham,has existed 
for more than a hundred years, but ina 
few months the great work will be lost 

or ever. The Soho House, where Matthew 
Boulton lived, with lavish courtesies to all 
the famous people of the last century, still 
remains as a School of Art. The old Soho 
Works, so well known, and so famous as ‘‘the 
toyshop of Europe,” and the development of 
the vast houses of steam-power, the rare and 
graceful products of skill and fashion, for all 
parts of the World, the huge and busy work- 
shops which were the “ sights of Soho,” and 
the admiration of all who saw them, secured 
for Soho unrivalled fame. Half a century 
ago the times and fashions had changed, and 
in 1850 the works were slowly dismantled, 
and scarcely a relicnowremains. The “Old 
Pool” was drained in 1860 or 1861; the 
picturesque trees which surrounded the 


works were felled; the vast manufactory, 
which had been growing for nearly a hundred 
years, with the fine and handsome Soho 
House, was rapidly surrounded by the modern 
builder, and the eight various branches of 
industry—“ Buttons in general, buckles and 
latchets, silver and plated goods, medals and 
rolled metals, mint for Government coin, mer- 
cantile trade, ironfoundry and steam engines, 
and letter-copying machines,” the pleasant 
views, and the keepers’ cottages were doomed 
and lost for ever, leaving scarcely “a wrack be- 
hind.” One portion of the works which had 
been added by Boulton in 1775 and com- 
pleted in 1776 was, however, an important 
establishment, although at a considerable 
distance from. “Soho.” It was provided 
partly as a relief from the crowded work- 
shops in the original building on Soho Hill, 
and over the Great Pool, and partly for the 
manufacture and finishing of heavy work 
and machinery, for boring, drilling, lathes, 
cylinders, and especially for foundry work 
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which was developed and increased, partly 
by Matthew Boulton, and in later years by 
the genius and industry and skill of William 
Murdock in 1809, when solid cylinders were 
bored, special slide-valves invented, oscil- 
lating engines perfected, models of locomo- 
tives made, gas-lighting purified and perfected, 
and the area and powers of the foundry 
were marvellously improved. In 1850, when 
“Soho.” was dismantled and broken up and 
sold, the coinage was removed to the foundry, 
and continued and extended with marvellous 
skill and success, especially in the bronze 
coinage, which has never needed alteration 
or correction, and which produced enormous 

| quantities of the familiar coins. Matthew 

| Boulton himself, not merely an able busi- 

| 

| 

| 


ness man, but an able mechanician, de- 
signed all his presses and dies, and his 
unchanged and un- 
times. 


work has remained 


challenged down to our own 


Fortunately, although the old works are to 


DESIGN FOR CEILING : BY MR. COLE A. 
_ be dismantled, there are some relics of great 
| interest, and even of historic’ value. The 
machinery may be removed and disposed of, 
but the records remain. These include nearly 
all the books, drawings and plans which have 
been preserved for nearly a century and a 
half; the books of letters, wages and drawings 
_ have, happily, been preserved, and form an 
unrivalled mass of facts relating to the 
founding, development and growth of one of 
the largest and most interesting departments 
of a great and famous industrial enterprise 
for more than a hundred years. Excepting 
the Plantin Museum, at Antwerp, where a 
printing office of the sixteenth century has 
been preserved intact, with its presses and 
types, and where even stray “ proofs” have 
been kept, there is probably no other record 
so extensive as the relics of the Soho Foundry 
to be found anywhere. The drawings and 
papers include the growth and progress of all 
kinds of work, the history of the steam- 


engine, the development of gas-lighting, the 
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growth of nearly all the great industries 
of Soho. In many cases the details of 
wages, the costs of materials, estimates, 
&c., are preserved. The letters, not only 
of Boulton and Watt to each other, but 
those of Murdock, Creighton, Southern, 
and Buckle, the famous “ Soho” men, almost 
innumerable letters from the most eminent 
scientific men of the past eighty to one 
hundred years, number, all told, about 15,000. 
All of these are full of interest, and have 
great historic value. Many of the minor 
inventions, as models, of Watt and Murdock, 
have been carefully preserved and endorsed ; 
and rare engravings, the original letters 
patent, and daily records and incidents of 
scientific value, have happily been saved 
from loss. Most of these have been unseen 
and unknown, and might readily have been 
lost, but some years ago the manager (Mr. 
W. Henry Darlington) collected and arranged 
the mass of papers, drawings and relics, and 


placed them in a special room, where they 
were overhauled and preserved—a record- 
room which is unrivalled and which will be 
found to be not merely curious, but a unique 
summary of industrial history and of national 
progress. 


THE competition for the District Council 
Buildings for New Hunstanton, Norfolk, has 
just been decided, the plans of Messrs. George 
J. & F. W. Skipper, architects, of Norwich, 
being unanimously selected. Four other archi- 
tects (all of London) were invited to submit 
plans. The amount to be expended is £2,000. 


SoME concern is felt as to the scheme initiated 
for the building of a Church to take the place of 
St. John’s, at Buxton, inasmuch as it has been 
found that the foundations of. the edifice now 
standing are solid and all right, but elsewhere 
is understood to be not solid. Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, who has had the matter placed in his hands, 
has tested the earth about the site, and we 
understand that nosolid foundation can be found, 
although a depth of 27 feet has been tested. 
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A MODEL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


ce s ILDING 
BIRMINGHAM’'S NEw BUwILtr 
COMPLETION. 


APPROACHING 


HE well-equipped Technical School for 
Birmingham, the erection of which was 
commenced about eighteen months ago, 

is now rapidly approaching completion, and 
there is reason to believe that by the time the 
winter session is opened in October next the 
teachers and students will be in possession of 
their new nome. As a building it will be one 
of the most impressive edifices in Birmingham, 
It is very prominently situated, and there is no 
local building of modern construction to com- 
pare with it inits general aspect, for it possesses 
the distinction of being the only public building 
in Birmingham, with the exception of the Town 
Hall, which can boast of three elevations. The 
total area of land occupied by the school is about 
3,000 yards, and the building is four storeys in 
height from the ground floor. The frontage to 
Suffolk street measures 120 ft.,and the frontage 
to Summer street is 130 ft., the depth between 
the two streets being 208 ft. The principal 
elevation faces the former street, and the 
building will be surmounted bya central turret, 
which is in process of construction, and will 
terminate with a large weather-vane. The style 
of architecture adopted is that of the English 
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also contain allegorical groups of figures. The 
entrance is flanked on either side by a pair of 
enriched columns with an entablature bearing 
the words, in terra-cotta, ‘‘ Technical School,”’ 
worked between the triglyphs in the frieze. 
From the entrance hall a bold flight of steps, 
16 ft. wide, leads to the staircase hall on the 
ground-floor level. The assembly or examina- 
tion room is a spacious apartment, 45 ft. wide, 
70 ft. long, and 20 ft. high, which is lighted 
from one side by four large mullioned windows, 
and will be enriched by an ornate terra-cotta 
dado, rq ft. high, arcaded, and richly moulded. 
Above this will be a frieze 5 ft. high, which will 
probably be decorated at some future time with 
a procession of the trades of Birmingham. 
The ceiling is to be panelled in squares 
and richly moulded. Next to the examina- 
tion hall is a commodious Jibrary, 45 ft. by 
40 ft. On every floor there are two spacious 
corridors communicating with the staircases, 
so that every facility is provided the students 
for obtaining access to any _ particular 
room in the building. The staircases are 
arcaded and moulded in terra-cotta, and 
the corridors are lined with brown glazed 
bricks and terra-cotta, the windows being 
finished in terra-cotta outside and _ inside. 
On the first floor is the physics department, 
large lecture-room adjoining, the 
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and a small lecture-room. The iron and steel 
shop is 56 ft. wide by 45 ft. long; and on the 
opposite side of the basement is the brass shop 
(80 ft. long and 20 ft. wide), the pattern makers’ 
shop, and the metal-plate and plumbing shop. 
Outside the main building, but in the school- 
yard, is a two-storey building, the floor at the 
basement level being set apart for the accom- 
modation of the metallurgical plant, the accu- 
mulators in connection with the electric lighting, 
and a smithy. Below this, in the sub-basement, 
is the engine-room (40 ft. wide by 36 ft. long), 
which contains the gas-engines for supplying 
the motive power to the school and driving the 
electric-light plant, adjoining this room being 
the apartment containing the heating apparatus, 
the foundry, and rooms for teaching die-sinking 
and stamping. In the construction of the 
school everything that is possible has been 
accomplished for the comfort, convenience, and 
safety of the students, and under the super- 
vision of the architects, Messrs. Essex, Nicol & 
Goodman, every effort will be made to make 
the institution a model of what a great technical 
training school should be. ‘The total cost of 
the building, furnishing and fitting up of the 
school, will be about £70,000. 


THE wooden Bridge over the river between 
Waterloo Place and Grant Street, Inverness, 
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BUNGALOW COMPETITION :: A PERSPECTIVE SKETCH BY “ VIOLET.” 


Renaissance, with bold gables and mullioned 
windows, thearches being elliptical in preference 
to semi-circular or pointed. To relieve the 
elevation it is well buttressed, a practical ad- 
vantage which is enhanced by the fact that it has 
given the architects an opportunity of securing 


windows very much larger than they otherwise | 
The building is erected of © 


would have been. 
red brick, with buff terra-cotta mullions and 
dressings to the windows and the cornices, the 
terra-cotta being in all cases taken through the 
walls. The principal entrance is in Suffolk 
street, the elliptical arch being boldly moulded 
and richly ornamented in terra-cotta. The 
four swing-doors are approached by six steps, 
and open into a spacious hall, 28 ft. wide, 
16 ft. long, and 28 ft. high, the walls being 
lined with terra-cotta. Beneath the arch at 
the entrance are three panels of terra-cotta 
sculpture, descriptive of various subjects taught 
in the school. The centre panel represents 
an ancient school of alchemists, with a back- 
ground of Grecian pillars, the students being 
grouped around the teacher. 
this panel is a modelled group of figures 
representing chemistry, astronomy, and physics, 


and on the other side a group illustrative of | 


the iron and steel industries. The spandrels 


| physics. 


On one side of | 


chemistry lecture-room, and the electrical 
engineering and telegraphic laboratories, the 
dynamo-room, and an apartment for applied 
The second floor is principally set 
apart for the women’s department, but it also 
contains class rooms for botany, geology, and 
chemistry, and sanitary museums. On the 
third floor is situated the chemical laboratory, 
the main room, the largest in the building, 
being 100 feet long by 56 feet wide. This room 
is lighted almost entirely from a glass-roof, 
which is carried upon open lattice girders and 
iron trusses. On the fourth floor well-lighted 
rooms have been erected for the study of 
building construction and geometry. Return- 
ing to the entrance hall, there are still two 
floors to be inspected. The first is called the 
lower ground floor. On this floor is the metal- 
lurgical laboratory, which is scarcely of less 


size than the large chemistry laboratory, being | 


too ft. long by 45 ft. wide. Near it is the 
electro metallurgical and bronzing laboratory, 
56 ft. by 30 ft., as well as several small lecture- 


rooms, «c. Adjoining Summer street are 
lecture-rooms, the metallurgical museum, 
and the carpenters’ shop. The basement 


contains the metallurgical lecture-room and 
preparation-room, the mechanical laboratory, 


| will soon be a thing ot the past. 


The Rose 
Street Foundry Company are the contractors 
for the erection of the new Bridge. Designed 
by Mr. J. A. Mackenzie, the Burgh Surveyor, 
the new Grant Street Bridge will be a hand- 
some structure. It will stand upon four pairs 
of piers formed of cement, bound and encased 
in metal cylinders. These cylinders are 7 ft. in 


| diameter, and will go down about 14 ft. into the 


bed of the river. There will be a massive 
stone abutment at either end, and these and 
the pilasters surmounting the piers will be 
capped with lamps. The span of the lattice 
girders is about 70 ft., and the entire length of 
the structure is 350 ft. The carriageway of the 
Bridge will be 18 ft. wide, and there will be a 
footpath 5 ft. wide on each side of the carriage 
way. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot for the bridging of 
Lough Corrib, county Galway, at a point where 
it converges to a narrow isthmus of about a 
quarter of a mile across. The coastline of the 
lake is seventy miles long, and the people at one 
side of the narrow isthmus have to make half 
the circuit of the lake with all but the very 
lightest kind of traffic. The movement has the 
support of practically every one in the district 
concerned. 
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ANCIENT ART OF PREPARING 
PAINTS. 


T is matter for regret that the subjects of 
the works of the great masters have been 
entirely lost, as also are many of the 

secrets of colouring with which they were 
possessed. The description by Sir Humphrey 
Davy of his explorations among the baths of 
Titus, at Damascus, the decorations of which 
were of a most magnificent character, gives 
us some idea of the accustomed voluptuous- 
ness of the time. These decorations were 
only to be seen by torchlight, and are worthy 
of note. They are still regarded by connois- 
seurs as performances of great excellence, 
and the minor ornaments have given rise to 
that style of painting which ought rather to 
be called Romanesque than Arabesque. That 
there is a lost art in preparing paint is un- 
doubtedly true, for none of the beautiful 
painting—or rather colouring—of the Vatican 
can at the present day be equalled. Sir 
Humphrey Davy found, in the baths of Titus 
and the ruins of those others known as 
the baths of Libya, a large earthen vase 
filled with mixtures of different colours. 
This was in the year that the celebrated 
chamber was opened in the baths of Titus, 
that caused such a stir throughout civilised 
Europe,) Viz401613.. ~lhere. were, inthe 
vase referred to, three different shades of 
red—one of a bright, approaching to orange 
colour, another a dull red, and the third a 
purplish red,nearly of the same tint as prussiate 
of copper. On exposing the bright red to 
the flame of alcohol it became a darker 
red, and on increasing the heat by means of 
the blow pipe it fused into a mass very much 
like litharge, and which was really demon- 
strated to be this substance by the action of 
sulphuric and muriatic acids, proving that it 
is minium and red oxide of lead. On ex- 
posing the dull red to heat, it became black, 
but on cooling recovered its natural tint. 
When subjected to heat in a glass tube, it 
afforded no volatile matter. Acted on by 
muriatic acid, it rendered it yellow, and the 
acid when heated upon it yielded an orange- 
coloured precipitate toammonia. Thecolour, 
when fused with hydrate of potash, rendered 
it yellow, and the mixture acted upon by nitric 
acid, afforded silica and orange oxide of iron. 
It is very evident from these results that the 
dull red colour was an iron ochre. The pur- 
plish red mixture, when subjected to experi- 
ments, exhibited very similar phenomena, and 
proved to be an ochre of a different tint. In 
his report to the Royal Society, in 1815, on 
these ancient painting mixtures, Sir 
Humphrey Davy said: “I found another red 
in the walls, of a different tint from those in 
in the vase, and much brighter, which had 
been used in various apartments and formed 
the basis of the colouring of the niche and 
other parts of the chamber in which the Lao- 
coon is said to have been found. On scraping 
a little of this from the wall it was found by 
chemical tests to be vermilion or cinnabar, 
and in heating it with iron filings running 
quicksilver was obtained from it. The above 
particulars of a matter of the far distant 
past may prove useful, and those modern 
decorators who like to know what they are 
working with, and who are chemically in- 
clined, may possibly pursue the subject still 
further. 


FOURTEENTH CENTURY GOTHIC. 


HE fourteenth century was the glorious 
age of Church Architecture. It was 
the climax beyond which Christian 

art was never carried. Though all that riches, 
piety, and talents could effect was done to 
sustain its consummate excellence, it followed 
the universal law, and, having once reached 
perfection, began gradually to decline. We 
have some difficulty in forming an accurate 
idea of the extreme architectural and decora- 


tive magnificence which prevailed at this 
period. It may, however, be fearlessly 
asserted that not only were the Abbey and 
the Cathedral of gorgeous beauty and wealth 
incalculable, but every Parish Church was 
proportionately adorned. Let us take the 
Lady Chapel at Ely. Examine any one of 
its hundred canopied sedilia. Look at the 
exquisite mouldings and panelings of the 
projected Purbeck shafts and _ buttresses 
below ; then admire the minute images, the 
crisp bunches of hollow foliage, carved like 
ivory balls with almost microscopic nicety. 
Lastly, see the thick flakes of gold which 
overlay them, and the bright varied colouring 
which may yet be traced under the coats ot 
modern whitewash. Then view the spangled 
vault, once glowing with stars and golden 
bosses ; the windows, which were filled with 
the richest stained glass, as their scanty and 
obliterate fragments still attest. Observe the 
countless compartments of tracery within 
tracery, and canopy above canopy, which 
climb even to the ceiling. The remains of 
ancient workmanship which have not been 
hewn away by the axe and the chisel should 
also be minutely observed. Or imagine 
Lincoln or Westminster in its glory. There 
are many parts of these, and indeed of every 
cathedral, where a single square yard of 
sculptured detail exhibits the labour of 
months, while a niche or a canopy or a 
moulded base must have been the task of 
many a long toilsome week. The aggregate 
cost of any one such building would now be 
almost incredible. Take the first of that 
long series of high tombs, with its panelings, 
its canopies, its efigies; the jewelled mitre 
and ring, the painted orphery, the gilded 
crocket ; look up under the dark canopy, 
there is gold and colour and intrinsic groin- 
ing, though man’s eye was never likely to 
behold it. The pavement was once of 
coloured tiles or mosaics, in which a hundred 
latent effigies and crosses shone resplendent. 
You may still see the marble slabs reft of 
their metal, the boss faint with its faded gold, 
the canopy deprived of its silver saint, the 
window without its ancient hues. Go again 
to the Village Church. In the time of the 
Edwards alone, thousands of these were 
built throughout the land. It is certain, and 
may be proved by actual examination in 
numberless instances, that even these, how- 
ever remote, generally possessed the most 
exquisite decoration. 


THE Sanitary Committee has decided to 
recommend to the Coventry City Council that 
additional accommodation for small pox cases 
be provided on land belonging to the Corpora- 
tion at Pinley. The total estimated cost is 
£5,227, exclusive of roads, fencing, heating, 
architects’ commission, clerk of works, and in- 
cidental expenses. 

Tue Admiralty intend to extend and improve 
Devonport Naval Ordnance Depét to provide 
accommodation for nearly double the number 
of men now employed. It is intended to spend 
on the extension during the next twelve months 
over £8,000. The existing police quarters are 
to be altered and extended at a cost of £3,000, 
and the water supply is to be improved at an 
expenditure of £3,000. 

THE strike of Douglas house painters has 
collapsed. The men had been out for exactly 
five weeks. Their demand was that they should 
be paid at the rate of 7d. per hour from the 1st 
March to 31st October, and at the rate of 6d. 
during the rest of the year, instead of at the 
rate of 6d. per hour the year round. They 
have now gone in at the old rate, with the ex- 
ception of a few men who are jobbing on their 
Own account. 

EXTENSIVE alterations are to be carried out 
to the Voluntary Schools at Hasland, to meet 
the need of additional accommodation. It is 
hoped to raise the money by subscription. 

THE sum of £7,000 has been given by the 
executors of the late Mrs. Baker, towards the 
building of the new Bridgnorth and South 
Shropshire Infirmary. 


~ SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The annual general meeting of 
the members of this Society was held at the 
School of Art, Arundel Street, on Tuesday last, 
the president, Mr. E. M. Gibbs, F.R.I.B.A., in 
the chair. There were also present, Mr. C. 
Hadheld, F.R.1.B.A.,;Mr.F. Fowler, F.S.I., Mr. 
C. J. Innocent, F:S.1, F.R.OB.A.,” Messrs. 
Thomas Winder, W. T. Campsall, J. T. Wheen, 
W.C. Fenton, J. R. Wigfull, A.R.I.B.A., W. 
J. Hall, J. Smith, E.Winder,-junl. Jee 
Mitchell-Withers, and many others. The 
report of the Council was read by the hon. 
sec., Mr. C. J. Innocent. It referred to the 
satisfactory condition of the Society, and said 
that the following members had been advanced 
from the Student to the Associate Class :— 
Messrs. Bromley, Campsall, Flockton, Hadfield, 
Innocent, Lancashire, Sampson, Woffenden, 
and the following had been received as new 
members :—Students: Messrs. Appleby, Chip- 
ling, Clayton, Dawson, Day, Ensor, Hemsall, 
Parkin, Robinson, Sandford, Gillham and 
Skill; Fellow: Mr. Bryden; and two Lay 
Members, Mr. B. Bagshawe and Mr. W. J. 
Gardner. Dr. H.C. Sorby had consented to 
become an honorary member. The report 
made reference to the work of the session, to 
alteration made in the rules, and to improve- 
ments madein thelibrary. At the invitation of 
Mr. E. W. Mountford, the students visited the — 
new Town Hall. The classes during the year 
had been well maintained, and the sketching 
class had visited numerous places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Mr. F. W. Chapman had secured 
the president's prize, and Mr. Y. C. A. Feather 
the Society’s prize. In the designing class, 
Mr. Y. C. A. Feather had taken first, and Mr. 
Y. V. Woffenden the second prize. Mr. Charles 
Hadfield was elected President for the ensuing 
year. 


Liverpool Geological Society.—The last 
meeting of the present session of the Liverpool 
Geological Society was held on the gth instant, 
in the Royal Institution, Colquitt street, when 
the chair was occupied by Mr. T. Millard 
Reade. Mr. T. W. Davies read a paper entitled, 
‘Description of the Strata exposed during the 
construction of the Seacombe branch of the 
Wirral Railway.’ A number of interesting 
geological specimens which had been found in 
the cutting at Seacombe and Poulton were 
exhibited, and it was stated that several of the 
specimens were exceedingly rare. The strata 
exposed was of great scientific interest to 
geologists. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—At the last meeting of this association, which 
was held in the Royal Institution, Mound, Mr. 
W. W. Robertson, the president, in the chair, 
Mr. John Kinross, A.R.S.A., made a com- 
munication on St. Andrew’s Priory, in which 
he dealt, in the first instance, with the history 
of the buildings, and proceeded afterwards to 
describe in detail the excavations which Lord 
Bute had undertaken in connection with the 
ruins. In his opinion the evidence was amply 
sufficient to prove that the monastic buildings 
were commenced after the Cathedral building 
was completed. Mr. Thomas Bonnar read 
a communication on ‘‘Some Notes on the 
Ancient Mural Decorative Art in Scotland.” 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society.—-At the annual meeting of this 
society the following gentlemen were elected 
officers for the session 1895-96 :—President, 
E. J. Dodgshun, F.R.I.B.A. ; vice-presidents, 
W. Watson (Wakefield), W. Carby Hall, 
A.R.1I.B.A.,; hon. treasurer, William H. Thorp, 
F.R.I.B.A.; hon. librarian, W. H. Beevers, 
A.R.I.B.A.; hon. secretary, Francis W. Bed- 
ford, A.R.I.B.A.; members of Council, W. S. 
Braithwaite, H. B. Buckley, G. F. Danby, 
W. A. Hobson, Jas. Ledingham, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Bradford), W. C. Williams, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Halifax) ; auditors, H. S. Chorley, B.A., L. S. 
Dodgshun. 


WHILE breaking down a mahogany log ina 
North London saw mill last week, the blade of 
a razor was found within three inches of the 
centre. It was broken in three pieces. The 
size of the log was 24 in. by 24 in. 
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SIR F. LOCKWOOD ON DRAWING. 


ART v. THE CAMERA. 


IR FRANK LOCKWOOD, in opening the 
S annual exhibition of drawings, held by 
the Royal Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, remarked that no phase of the Society’s 
work interested him more than that which pro- 
moted drawing from memory, for it was well 
that such drawings should be encouraged in 
these days. He had no great admiration for 
the camera or the kodak, and he looked with 
the gravest apprehension at the illustrated 
papers of to-day when he found that they were 


| they spoiled one piece of paper they couldeasily | 


difficulty, but Mr. George Du Maurier had told 


greatest confidence upon it. 
easily be made. 
expensive, because the block had to be cut, but 
now they had the process system, which was 
| adopted by the illustrated papers, and by which 


be a great encouragement to those who wished 


A person unaccustomed to that found a little 


him that in those days he drew with the 
An alteration could 
Reproduction, however, was 


they reproduced with the most wonderful 
fidelity a drawing which might be made with 
pen and ink upona sheet of paper. That should 


to develop drawing in black and white, for if 


BUNGALOW COMPETITION : 


nothing more than a bundle of indifferently- 
produced instantaneous photographs. He 
feared that great danger would result from this. 
Of course, the draughtsman, could not get as 
near the truth, perhaps, as the camera, but he 
was thankful to think in the cause of Art that 
there was always something which the artist 
could get that was far removed from the power 
of the camera. No doubt, there was little 
encouragement for art or art students. He 
should think it a dull day for a young 
fellow who walked down Fleet Street with a 
portfolio of drawings, full, perhaps, of ability and 
talent, which he took from one illustrated paper 
to another, only to find that the rival camera 
forestalled him wherever he went. Illustrated 
journals had multiplied enormously during the 
past few years, but, unfortunately, the avenues 
for the youthful artist had not been multiplied 
to the same extent, and he wished to take that 
opportunity of entering his protest as strongly 
as he could against the art of the country 
being driven out from amongst them by the 
camera. Turning to speak of drawing from 
memory, he should think it an immense 
advantage to a caricaturist. Nothing he should 
think would be more offensive to the person 
who was to be caricatured than to see an 
artist sitting down before him and exaggerating 
all those defects which the model would 
probably hide. But if the caricaturist had the 
gift of drawing from memory, he could make 
his drawing under circumstances which would 
in no way lead to his detection, and he could 
reproduce with satisfaction, if not to the object 
at least to the friends of the object, the result 
of his observation, and that result would give 
satisfaction to the friends of the object in 
proportion to the exaggeration of the defects of 
the person who had been drawn. They had 
one great black and white artist, Sir John 
Tenniel, who, for more than forty years, with 
courage, with pathos, with humour, and with 
no unkind or ungenerous line in his composition, 
had drawn our national history, all from memory. 
He thought that the Society did well in 
encouraging tastes that were artistic. He 


“remembered the time when black and white 


work was produced practically in one way only 
for purposes of illustration. In those days a 
boxwoed block would cost something like 7s. 6d., 
and not everyone who could draw in black and 
white had 7s. 6d. in his pocket. Then they had 
to cover it with Chinese white to draw upon it. 


CROSS SECTION 


of the design marked ‘' Esperantia,”’ 
premium of 10 fos. 

design marked “ Justice.” 
design marked ‘‘ Esperantia 
Ancell, 
*¢ Justice ©’ 

Richmond. 


extensive alterations at the Asylum at Exmin- 


ster. 


BY “VIOLET.” 


get another, and take it to their publisher 
directly, without having to trust to the person 
who cut the block, a person considered some- 
times by artists to be somewhat erratic, and 
they would have the certainty of obtaining the 
greatest facsimile of their work. 


SAWDUST. 


For the new Court House at Richmond, 
Surrey, the committee having considered the 
report of Mr. Edmeston, the consulting 
architect, have recommended the Council to 


award the first premium of £21 to the author | 


named. Blackmore, discovered a heap of coins, 
about a hundred in number, in a good state of 
preservation, though they are said to be about 
1,000 years old. The man gave a quantity to 
his master and sold the others at prices rang- 
ing from 6d. each and upwards. 


From a revised list it appears that there are 
now on the books of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers 6,737 members of all classes; there 
being seventeen honorary members (including 
five princes of the blood), 1,862 members, 3,687 
associate members, 355 associates, and 816 
students. 


THE German Chapel Royal attached to Marl- 
borough House is now undergoing extensive 
alterations, and is to be made similar to the 
Chapel Royal, St James’s. The old pulpit, a 
heavy thing with a hood, has been removed, 
the altar rails advanced, and the old seats have 
been taken away. The organ, which is over 
the altar, is not at present to be moved. 


In view of the unusually large number of 
imposing town mansions that are just now in 
the market, the keen competition that resulted 
in the sale of the lease of No. 12, Charles-street, 
Mayfair, the residence of the Marquis of Ailsa, 
at Tokenhouse yard, has a special significance. 
The opening bid was 17,000/., and it was not 
until 24,000/. had been offered that the valuable 
lot was declared sold. 


THE amount of gas annually made in England 
is 60,000,000,000 cubic feet. To produce this 
quantity 6,000,000 tons of coal are used. 


AT a recent meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, the following 
Associates were elected Fellows of the Society : 
D. Q. Cameron, J. Finnie, Oliver Hall, J. 
Knight, R.I., and A. Legros. 


A MISSION-ROOM formed out of two cottages, 
which has been used for eighteen years, in the 
Lower Easton district of Bristol, is about to be 


| replaced by a new Wesley Hall, on which it is 


proposed to spend £1,400. 


Mr. ARTHUR S. Cope, the portrait painter, 
has been commissioned, by the Emperor of 
Germany, to paint a full-length portrait of his 
Majesty for presentation to the Queen. The 
Emperor is to be painted in his uniform as 
colonel of the Scots Greys. 


THE date of the opening of the new water- 
works at Malvern, by her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Teck, has been altered from the 
22nd to Tuesday, the 23rd inst. Their Royal 


Highnesses will arrive at Madresfield Court on 
the Saturday. 
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BUNGALOW COMPETITION : 


and the 
to the author of the 

The author of the 
” was Mr. N. J. 
the architect of the Town Hall, and 
was Mr. Frank J. Brewer, of 


Tue Devonshire County Council is making 


While engaged in excavating a workman 


EAST ELEVATION BY 


“ VIOLET.” 


It is proposed to enlarge the Sunday school 
premises in connection with the Heelis-street 
Wesleyan Chapel, Barnsley, by the erection of 
new class rooms, at a cost of £300. 


TeNpERS will shortly be required for the 
erection of a drinking fountainat Sheffield, which 
it is proposed to place at the junction of the 
Sheffield and Doncaster Roads, as a memorial 
to the late Mr. F. W. T. V. Wentworth. The 
sum to be expended is £250. 
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ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK: 
CONSTRUCTIVE AND DECORATIVE. 


A Series of Instructive Papers for the 
Artist and Worker. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GIRDERS—continued. 


E now come to the consideration of 
W cast-iron arch girders, which, with 
wrought-iron tension bars, are very 
frequently employed for the support of front 
or back walls of brick edifices in this country, 
although they are adopted on a far more 
general scale in the United States, and they 
are really a very cheap and effective method 
of securing wide openings. The casting is 
made in~- one piece, with box ends, these 
latter having grooves and seats to receive 
the wrought-iron tie-rod. This tie-rod is 
made from 4 inch to inch shorter than the 
casting, and has square ends, forming shoulders, 
so as to fit into the casting. The rod has 
usually one weld in its length, and the 
greatest care should be observed that this weld 
is perfect. The rod is expanded by heat, and 
then placed in position in the casting, and 
allowed to contract in cooling, thus tieing the 
two ends of the casting together to form abut- 
ments to receive the horizontal thrust of the 
rod. These members require to be very care- 
fully proportioned and constructed. The girder 
should have a rise of about 2 feet 6 inches on 
a length of 25 feet. One square inch of cross 
section of rod should be allowed for every ten 
net tons of load imposed upon the span of the 
arch. It may here be mentioned that a cubic 
foot of brickwork weighs one hundredweight, 
and a foot of brickwall, 16 inches in thick- 
ness, will weigh 150 pounds. It is sometimes 
supposed that iron members, whether in the 
form of pillars or beams, tend to render an 
edifice fire-proof, or partially so, but this may 
fairly be set down, as results have demon- 
strated from fires which have of late years 
taken place in the Metropolis and elsewhere, 
as a decided error. Unprotected iron, and 
especially cast-iron, will easily succumb to 
intense heat if it is continued for any length of 
time. Iron columns are generally cast plain, 
with plain caps and bases. More rarely, they 
are fluted to give them somewhat of an 
ornamental character, if exposed to public 
view, as previously mentioned. 

The next division of the subject which comes 
up for consideration is that of wrought-iron 
beams and girders, which are often employed 
instead of cast-iron members, though it must be 
admitted that they are hardly so satisfactory, 
everything considered. Architectural members 
of the description under notice, when made of 
wrought-iron, are not actually hammered out 
on the anvil or by the steam hammer, but are 
in reality constructed of rolled malleable iron- 
plate of the proper section, secured together by 
rivetting. In these all calculations of strength 
will be largely dependent on the rivetting and 
bolting, and too much care cannot be devoted 
to these very and all important joints. The 
following items with regard to rivetted joints 
are essential to be borne in mind. In many 
instances these wrought-iron -plate girders are 
secured together by placing angle irons at each 
corner, and then rivetting through the whole, 
especially when the girder has a double web. 
Girders of this description are made of a great 
variety of forms, of sections and combinations, 
according to the purposes for which they are 
requiréd, and the loads which they will have to 
sustain. Obviously the strength of girders 
of this kind is largely dependent upon the rivets 
and rivetting. Wrought-iron girders are 
designated by a variety of names, according to 
the principle adopted in their construction, 
such as “ plate,”’ ‘‘ lattice,’’ ‘‘ trellis,’ &c.. The 
following figures give some particulars of a 
single web girder; Web, 2o inches by +5, inch; 
top plate or flange, 10 inches by 3 inch; top 
angles, 4 inches by 4 inches by 7% inch; bottom 
angles, 34 inches by 34 inches by 2 inch; 
length of 30 feet, say 2,600 lbs. 

In treating now of rivetted joints, it may be 
mentioned that, according to Mr. Adams, “‘ the 
nominal diameter of a rivet is the diameter 
before being heated. The hole is larger to 
allow of the heated and expanded rivet entering 


without difficulty. The hole whether drilled 
or punched averages =, inch larger in diameter 
(at the junction of the plates) than the rivet, 
and the finished rivet of course fills the hole. 
The diameter of head averages 1°7 times that 
of the shank, with a thickness equal to ? of the 
shank. The total length of rivet shank to fill 
the hole and make the closing head is commonly 
made equal to the total thickness of plates 
passed through + 4% inch for each joint, 
or st inch for each plate + 14 times 
its diameter. For instance, a # inch rivet 
would have a snap head 14+ inches diameter 
and = inch thick, with a rivet hole 
3y inch diameter, and passing through three 
4 inch plates would have a length from under- 
side of head to point of 22 inches’’ On the 
same subject Professor Unwin states that 
‘the tension in the rivet may be estimated at 
21,000 lbs. per square inch of its section, and 
friction due to this would be about 7,000 lbs. 
per inch of rivet section.’’ Experiments show 
a still greater friction, but if the tension in the 
rivet exceeds the elastic limit, its performance 
cannot be relied upon. English engineers 
entirely neglect the friction in estimating the 
strength of the joint, the reasons assigned being 
that the amount of tension in the rivet is not 
ascertainable, and that vibrations and other 
causes, tending to slightly elongate the rivet, 
may, in course of time, destroy it altogether. 

Coming now to the lap and pitch of rivetted 
joints, the least should allow of a clear space of 
metal in each direction equal to the diameter of 
the rivet. Generally in girder work a joint 
with 2 inch rivets will have a minimum of 
3 inches pitch, with a distance of 14 inches 
from the centre of the rivet to the edge of the 
plate. The tenacity of iron plates is considered 
to be decreased by from 5 to 20 per cent. by 
punching, and to be increased by from 10 to 12 
per cent. by drilling. 

The average tenacity of joints is reckoned in 
pounds per square inch on net section in iron 
platesthus: Singlerivetted drilled, 40,500; single 
rivetted punched, 35,400; double rivetted 
drilled, 43,700; and double rivetted punched, 
39,000. The original tenacity of iron plates is 
46,000 pounds per square inch. The shearing 
resistance of iron and steel bars averages 4ths 
of their tensile strength, but in the case of 
rivets the resistance is from various causes 
apparently less. The average resistance to 
single shear per square inch of section, is iniron 
rivets with punched holes, 46,000 pounds, and 
in iron rivets, with drilled holes, 43,000 pounds, 
so that a # rivet in a punched hole in single 
shear would have an actual diameter of -8 inch, 
an area of ‘5 square inch, and a resistance of 
23,000 pounds, which, at a factor of safety of 
jth would give a safe load of 5,750 pounds or 
2°567 tons. In speaking of the crushing action in 
hole, Professor Unwin states that “‘ the value of 
the crushing stress, which produces injury to 
the tenacity, or shearing resistance of the joint, 
is very uncertain. In the case of steel joints 
there is no indication of injury with crushing 
pressures of 50 tons per square inch. With the 
ordinary proportion of rivets, the crushing 
action will in no case need to be considered in 
single shear joints, and only in double shear 
joints when the plates are less than { inch 
thick.’””’ On the whole, Professor Unwin is 
“inclined to believe that the importance of 
crushing action has been exaggerated.” 

In our next chapter we shall proceed to treat 
of iron work as employed in roofs. 


(To be continued.) 


HAMMERSMITH is to have a Free Library, so 
the ratepayers have decided by a large majority. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
Copyholders of the Manor of Fulham have pre- 
sented a valuable site, and Mr. Passmore 
Edwards has offered to provide the building, at 
his own cost. 

Aw extension of the Liverpool Library and 
Museum buildings to Byrom Street is urgently 
needed in the interest, not only of the Museum, 
but of the Liverpool School of Science, 
Technology, and Art. Ample accommodation 
could be found for the two bodies as well as 
for a public hall capable of holding 1,500 


persons, We understand the Finance Com- 
mittee is giving the matter careful con- 
sideration. 


ANOTHER BLOW AT THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


THE THREATENED STRIKE. 


KESENT indications suggest that the 
P 1st of May will see the opening of 
another war in the Building Trade, 
which must cause ruin to many of the 
smaller builders and misery to many of the 
40,000 men employed in the industry in the 
Metropolis. Some time back there was pub- 
lished a lengthy statement of the position from» 
both sides, Mr. Henshaw, the secretary of the 
Central Association, for the master builders; 
and Mr. Verdon, the secretary of the Building 
Trades’ Federation, speaking for the workmen. 
At the time it looked as if the matters in dis- 
pute might be settled; conferences were to be 
held, and the points of difference did not seem 
difficult of adjustment. But these hopes have 
now been destroyed. , The first conference on 
February 18th was certainly amicable and con- 
ciliatory in its character, but that of March rrth 
was just the opposite, and the negotiations 
were broken off. The employers put forward, 
in addition to minor proposals for changes in 
working hours and the system of payment, two 
main proposals, which we quote :— 

‘That no workman shall be placed under 
any disability by reason of being or not being 
a member of a trade society.”’ 

‘““That no objection shall be raised to sub- 
letting work, provided these rules are observed.” 

The Union reply to the first proposal is that 
the men are willing to work with non-union 
men as a whole; but that they claim the right 
to refuse to work with any of those who have 
acted for the Free Labour Associations or 
independently against other workmen when 
there has been a dispute. The Union holds 
that even if the agreement was made it would 
be impossible to compel individuals to keep to 
it, and that in any case the presence of non- 
union men on the works would lead to friction 
and quarrelling. As to the other new rule, the 
workmen refuse to have any hand in an agree- 
ment which acknowledges the principle it 
embodies. They urge that it has been recog- 
nised as wrong by the County Council, the 
School Board, by Government departments, and 
by local governing bodies, and they point out 
that if they enter into an agreement sanction- 
ing the re-introduction of the system, they 
cannot ask these bodies to fight against it. It 
is further urged that a result of the system 
would be that the men would again have to 
scamp the work and rob the public. Another 
contention is that sub-letting of contracts 
would allow the employer to evade his respon- 
sibility under the Employers’ Liability Act and 
place it upon the shoulders of the sub-con- 
tractors. 

While declining to agree to this proposal, 
the representatives of the workmen at the con- 
ference on 11th March suggested the formation 
of a conciliation board composed of equal 
numbers of masters and men. This was, it is 
declared, rejected by the chairman of the 
Master Builders’ Association, Mr. Stanley Bird, 
who said: ‘I do not see the slightest hope for 
a conciliation board, because you may take it 
for granted at once that the builders will not 
submit.’ He further declared that unless the 
conditions suggested by the employers were 
accepted, there would no longer be any recog- 
nised rules of working. Here the matter stands 
and, as we have said, there does not appear to 
be hope of settlement. 


No decision has yet been arrived at with 
regard to the new Infirmary which it is in- 
tended to erect in connection with the Wake- 
field Workhouse. Mr. Herbert Beaumont, the 
clerk to the Board of Guardians, has applied 
to Mr. Watson, the architect, for details as to 
the cost of the proposed building, which 
altogether will amount to £24,500, and the 
matter has been referred back to the committee. 


A NEw clock striking the hours on a large 
bell, with two external dials and hands, from the 
designs of the architect, Mr. Robert John 
Smith, of Albion Street, Leeds, has been fixed 
in the tower of the parish Church of Woodles- 
ford, near Leeds, by Messrs. William Potts and 
Sons, clock manufacturers, of Leeds and New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they would, 
in particular, desire to call our attention. 


E. Farrar & Co.—This Company’s Sloping 
Cill (Regd. No. 225,725), consists of an improve- 
ment in the formation of the cill of their case- 
ments of the ‘‘ Climax” and “‘ Eclipse’’ section, 
whereby any moisture gathered in the cill is 
readily passed away. The slope being towards 
the outside naturally prevents water from rest- 
ing in the section, and consequently from 
running over inside theroom. The holes drilled 
along the lower edge of the slope pass the water 


The sketch also shows the 


to the outside. 
‘‘Condensation Lip,’’ which collects what 
moisture runs from the inside of the window 
and passes it down the slope of the cill to the 


outside. Messrs. E. F. & Co. are fitting this 
cill to all their best work, and the casements 
for the Hampshire County Council Buildings, 
Winchester, and several mansions, both in 
England and Ireland, which have been fitted in 
this way, have given great satisfaction. 

Douglas, Isle of Man.—The details of the 
information from Douglas that the strike of the 
house painters has collapsed, is of very little 
importance beyond the one fact that the work- 
men have, after a senseless strike lasting five 
weeks, gone back to their work at the old rate 
of wage. When will these misguided work- 
people learn wisdom ? 


Manchester Improvements.—One of the 
inspectors of the Local Government Board has 
held a series of inquiries into applications of 
the Manchester City Council to borrow sums 
amounting in the aggregate to more than 
£260,000. Of this £100,000. was for the extension 
of the electric-light system in the city, £100,000. 
for works of sewerage and sewage disposal, 
£50,000. (in excess of present borrowing powers) 
for the building of the technical school, and 
£10,000. for the replacing of defective drains in 
the poorer parts of the city. 

Drainage of the Law Courts.—The drain- 
age of the eastern block of the Royal Courts of 
Justice is now being entirely reconstructed and 
replaced, and will take some months to finish. 
With the completion of this part of the building 
the whole of the drainage of the Law Courts 
will have undergone a thorough overhaul, and 
when finished all the latest sanitary appliances 
will have been provided for the various lava- 
tories, &c. More direct access to the waiting 
rooms for witnesses and others will shortly be 


provided by the construction of doors leading 
straight from the court corridor to these rooms. 
The first one to be opened out will be between 
Queen’s Bench Court 9 and Probate Court 1, 
and will be cut through the stone wall of the 
court corridor. 


The ‘‘Lewis Link’ for Lightning 
Rods.—This coupling for connecting the upper 
terminal round rod to the flat 
copper tape of a lightning con- 
ductor, is the only device for its 
purpose which is constructed in 
a single piece, giving a great ad- 
vantage over all other couplings, 
and affording a larger area of 
surfaces of coupling and copper 
) tape in actual contact, which the 
wedge-shaped socket into which 
the copper tape is fixed causes to 
be permanent. The simplicity of 
its construction is best seen re- 
ferring to the illustrations. Fig. 
I is a side view of the ‘“ Lewis 
Link,” showing the 
copper tape fixed in 
position, and the screwed portion 
of the round upper terminal rod 
partly screwed through its socket ; 
it would have been better to show 
this rod screwed right down upon 
the copper tape, where it would be 
when in position. Fig. 2 is a 
sectional view of the coupling, and 
plainly shows how the copper 
tape is permanently secured as a 
wedge in the coupling. Once 
in position it is simply impossible for the 
connection, thus simply made, to be broken. 
It was first exhibited in the Electrical Exhibi- 
tion of 1892, held in the Crystal Palace, and 
was there considered worthy of an award by 
the scientific judges of matters electrical. It is, 
indeed, the only improvement in lightning 
conductors for some years, and, although small 
in size, is of real and obvious importance. 


A MEMORIAL CHURCH AT 
LLANDUDNO. 


HE Memorial Stone of the Duke of 
Clarence Memorial Church, at Llan- 
dudno, was laid on Wednesday after- 

noon by the Duchess of Teck, who was 
accompanied by the Duke of Teck. Their 
Royal Highnesses were received by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph in full canonicals. 
At the close of the ceremony thirty-six 
purses, containing donations, were laid 
on the stone by lady donors. The new 
Memorial Church is being built on an 
excellent site given by Lord Mostyn, in East 
Llandudno, and forms part of the parish of 
Eglwysrhos (S. Mary’s). It is to be built on 
the cruciform plan and will consist of Nave 
(the portion already built) 94 feet long by 
25 feet wide, with an accommodation for 450 
people, with N. and S. Arcades, the Entrances 
being towards the N. and S. A noble Chancel 
37 feet long and 25 feet wide with a Side Aisle 
or Chancel on side, and Vestries and O. 
Chambers on the other. The completed 
Church is calculated to seat 950 persons, 
and will cost about £10,000. The 
Architect is Mr. J..Oldrid Scott. In 
the general lines and in its proportion, 
the Church will follow the very successful 
Church at Rhyl, by the late Sir G. Scott, but 
will differ in detail as well as in the propor- 
tion and design of the tower and spire. 
This will stand at the S.W. angle of the Nave 
and will form a very conspicuous object, 
both from the Esplanade and from Mostyn 
Street. The Church is being built of a very 
beautiful limestone, with dressings of Broms- 
grove stone, the interior facing being of Bath 
stone Ashlar, with dressings of Bromsgrove 
stone having occasional bands of its red 
variety. One feature of the interior is the 
use of the fine fossil marble from Frosterly 
(Northumberland) for all the main columns. 
The Nave benches are of oak and of sub- 
stantial character. The side arches of Nave 
are temporarily built up, and having the 
future Aisle windows ‘built in. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices: 

Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


TIMBER. 
KHB 4 x1r1r1st & 2nd Yellow... per Std. £18 0 o 
DO Me -4 Xar 3rd aay feoke as 15 15 0 
P BOW Sea x11. 5th ti Re i 915 Oo 
SKB A&G) TSt.ce 200 oF ec ” I5 15 O 
PT W A. eg ard Af A 13 10 0 

AAA 

td 4 X 95th Pee estat Af 10 0 0 
MG &Co. 3 x11 1st(Gromme) Yellow ,, I4 10 0 
N oe 3 X11 2nd * + re) 14,10 0 
Dox Mess x70 sth 6 in iv 8 10 0 
3 X gist Onega cj 7 16 10 oO 
Be Sist'S Cise x. o.1st Fe y ify OO 
DDD _ 3 x 93rd iy * 13°00), 6 
HAB 3 x 93rd * a 13. 0: 09 
DM 3 X 94th 1S UF 10 5 0 
RSS 3 x 93rd YE 915 0 
MFD -3 x 95th Py) “ 9 00 
Feit ae ease eS Toe 6: 710 0 
Wi Sp Nite Si <e9 ’ ” 5 0 0 
SKB gx 8 ist x 7 Tee 
Ber 3 xX Bist & end x + a 50 
HAB 3 xX 73rd ” ” Io 0 O 
OBBOLA , 3 xX 7 cf > 8-570 
G@WwW 2x gist rs re Lt. toe 
Hone ee" x2oi4th a rp I0 0 Oo 
2 xX 8u/s Yellow es oa 8 0 oO 
2X 735 ” tee ” 8 PY 
Gr, Os » oan cP 7-10 "6 
2X5» ” ose ” 6 15 0 
Voter tet ¢ on re oa Ong 
23X 7s ” ” 8 10 0 
PR 3 X11 1st White * 10 10 O 
= P * 2x11 2nd, . 8 0 Oo 
18; 12 Sree OLUSt ame; ” 9 5 0 
JAS 3 xX g2nd _,, 3 715.0 
3 X g 1st Spruce - 10 0 O 
3 x gand ,, ” 7 10 0 
3 x 93rd_,, ” 615 0 
3 X11 1st Pine ‘ 26 0 0 
3 X11and ,, 7 i710; oO 
iy bah m ie} 0 Ue 7 10 10 oO 
H@H = 14x 71st Yellow per Sq. 014 0 
DD Deere! 7:37 rf re 0 13,6 
Sebcs Moe LSE cats rf OfI1 0 
SAB Tee 7 2nd &,, ‘ o 9 6 
S—-LEREIA x 5.3rd <5, a Oe 20 
F % x 6mixed Yellow ... ; 0-820 
Oregon Pine ws a a. per otd. £12 to £15 
Pitch Pine eae re: rH a £11 tc £12 Ios, 
Bix » fresh sawn per load gos. to 52s. 
Ash a = Res Ect a 45s. to 52s. 
Mahogany, Honduras (logs) ... per ft. sup. 34d. to 64d. 
in , (large & prime) * gd. to 2s. 
3 Tabasco, © 2: we 4 3d. to 54d. 
r Panama op 3d. to 5d. 
“4 African Be vy < 24d. to 7d. 
¥ »  Uarge & prime) ,, 8d. to 2s. 
Ps Cuba oa esd n 34d. to od. 
Cedar, Cuba a wo <2 a 3d. to 5d. 
», Mexican oa iP - 3d. to 34d. 

Sequoia (clear) .. ... per ft. cube rs. 10d. to 2s. 3d. 

Birch Planks ed: a cf 1s. to 1s. 3d, 

Beech Planks ae “ gd, to Is. 

METALS. 

Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34S. 3d. to 34s. 5d. 
a ne Hematite ,, 41s, 2d. to 41s. 5d. 
jOcotob bar re perton £5 5s. 
ef 3) Best Aes is aAC i Loe 12s1.0Gs 

Extra Best or £6 7s. 6d. 


” ” oe ” . 
Yellow Metal Sheets ... ne ... per lb. 474d. to 44d. 
Copper—British, Best Selected per ton £42 15s. to £43 5s. 
Sheets, Strong Ae per ton £50 
Australian Fine £42 tos. to £43 
Lead—Pig ... ae wee = 10 
» Sheet, English ... 4» £10 2s, 6d. to £10 38. od. 
Tin—English Ingots £67 10s. to £68 


per ton 


Australian ... », £63 178. 6d. to £64 7s. 6d. 
Straits perton £63 7s. 6d. to £63 17s. 6d. 
Banca wee ...per ton £64 5s. to £64 los. 
Zine—Sheet ta ee per ton £18 5s. 


THE Royal Society ot Artists, Birmingham, 
has organised an especially interesting exhi- 
bition of pictures and sketches by George J. 
Pinwell and George Mason, and by two or 
three artists of similar belief. Of Pinwell 
there are eighty-five examples, of Mason 
forty, three of A. Boyd Houghton, two of 
Fred Walker, and of Messrs. Charles Green 
and J. W. North two and ten respectively. 
The catalogue of the exhibition is a 
sumptuous publication, prefaced by three 
short essays, “A Group of Idyllists,” “George 
Pinwell and his Art,” and “The Character of 
George Mason's Painting,’ by Mr. Harry 
Quilter, and illustrated by sixteen woodcuts 
from drawings by G. J. Pinwell and Mr. J. 
W, North, 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections, Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each ccmpetition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full, The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1.—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 108., tothe competitor who submits 
the best half-dozen sets of drawings dur- 
ing the session of twelve months. 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 38., to the competitor who submits 
the best single set of drawings during the 


session. 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and 
countersigned by THE  BUuILDERS’ 
JourNAL, will be awarded to the 


authors of the premiated designs in each 
competition, who will each receive a 
cheque for half-a-guinea for out of 
pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the 
premiated designs will be submitted to a 
committee composed of the monthly 
assessors, and the Gold and Silver 
Medals and cheques will be awarded 
by them. 


THE SECOND COMPETITION. 
A Village Club House. 


The Proprietors of the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
invite drawings, in competition, from those 
under twenty-six years of age, for a Village 
Club House, on a corner site, 150 feet by 4o 
feet. The Club to contain a general room with 
a dais for the villagers, a reading room and 
library, a bowling alley, service bar, tea room, 
committee room, housekeeper’s apartments, and 
three cubicles for public use. The necessary 
outbuildings must be provided. Cost not to 
exceed £2,000. Drawings to be delivered at 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, not 
later than Monday, the 6th May, 1895. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Editorial. 
Tue Epiror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 


are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensureits treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom is S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
MeCESSAYY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments, 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


SAWDUST. 


A NEW Gasholder is to be erected by the 
District Council at the Spalding Gasworks, the 
estimated cost being £2,500. 


THE Committee of the Blackpool Corpora- 
tion charged with the work of selection has 
decided to adopt the design for a new Town 
Hall submitted by Messrs. Woodhouse & Potts, 
of Bolton, awarding the second premium to 
Mr. A. Gilbertson, Liverpool, and the third to 
Mr. J. Lovell, London. The estimated cost of 
the building is £8,000, and the site selected is 
the land at present occupied hy the disused 
Town Hall and adjoining buildings. An imme- 
diate start is to be made with the work. 


APPLICATION is to be made by the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow £6,000 for the 
erection of new Baths at Tunbridge Wells. 


On the new Chronic Blocks at Menston 
Asylum, Yorkshire, £57,000 has, so far, been 
expended. 


Ir is proposed to build a New Church at 
Bretherton, near Croston, to seat 300 persons, 
at a cost of about £1,100. Mr. Andrews, of 
Preston, is the architect. 


Messrs. T. H. & F. HEALeEy, Architects, of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, have prepared plans for 
the re-building of Farsley Parish Church Tower. 
The Tower is to be similar to the original 
structure, but so arranged as to admit of a peal 
of bells at a future time. Tenders have been 
accepted, and the work is to proceed at once. 


Tue Town Council of Nottingham purpose 
borrowing the sum of £73,000 for the purposes 
of sewerage and sewage disposal, {£2,000 for 
laying out a building estate, £1,300 for the 
purchase of two steam fire-engines, £775 for 
street improvement, and £350 for the improve- 
ment of the Sneinton Baths. 


THE Coseley District Council has decided 
that alterations and additions be made to the 
Council buildings, so that a new Council 
Chamber and offices for the Council officials be 
provided, at a cost of £409 15s. 8d. 


THE contract for the construction of the new 
rifle butts at Gravesend for the Lee-Mitford 
range has been placed by the War Department 
with Messrs. B. Cooke & Co., Phoenix Wharf, 
Church road, Battersea. ; 


A MAIN sewer is about to be constructed 
under the Seine, just above the Pont de la 
Concorde, for the conveyance of most of the 
sewage of the south of Paris. It will be 10 feet 
below the bed of the river, and will, it is 
believed, be completed by next spring. 


THE plans sent in by Messrs. Marshall & Dick, 


Architects, Newcastle and North Shields, in the 
competition for new schools in Coach lane, 
North Shields, have been placed first in the order 
of merit by the assessor, Mr. E. R. Robson, 
F.S.A., London. The schools will provide 
accommodation for 1,350 children, at an esti- 
mated cost of about £15,000. 


At the meeting of the Dewsbury Town 
Council, on Tuesday last, the recommendation 
of the Sanitary and Farm Committee for the 
erection of a refuse destructor on the site of the 
Old Anchor Mill, Webster Hill, was adopted. 
It was agreed that the new baths and library 
be fitted throughout for electric lighting, and 
that two new lodges be erected at the Park, 
one in Cemetery Road and the other in Booth- 
royd Lane, 


Mr. Henry Harsen, of Hampstead, who 
has taken the greatest interest in the North-west 
London Convalescent Homes Fund for working 
men, has decided to erect at his own expense 
a building at Littlehampton, to cost £20,000. 
The home will contain reading-rooms, &c., and 
all the latest improvements, and be lighted 
throughout by electricity. The work will be put 
in hand forthwith. 


Ir is announced that Sir Frederic Leighton, 
Bart., P.R.A., will be absent from the Royal 
Academy banquet this year. The President 
was advised by Sir W. Broadbent that he 
must at once leave England on a prolonged 
holiday, and he started on Thursday therefore 
for Gibraltar, his first resting place. Sir John 
Millais, Bart., k.A., will fill the vacant chair 
at the banquet in May. 


Tue Cheshire County Council purpose bor- 
rowing £80,000 for enlarging the Upton Lunatic 
Asylum. 


A WEALTHY Greek of Alexandria has offered 


half a million drachmas for the restoration of — 


the ancient stadium or racecourse, so that it 
may be used for the Olympic games to be held 
at Athens next year. ; 


A wonderful ivory mat is to be exhibited at 
Earl's Court. It is one of the only three in the 
World, and was made in a small hill State in the 
North of India. The Rajah to whom it belongs: 
laid out a big fortune, a matter of hundreds of 
thousands, it is said, upon this treasure. 


Pans haye been prepared by Mr. W. S. 
Morley, F.R.1.B.A., of Bradford, for a new 
Wesleyan Church and Schools at Bramthorpe. 


Pians have been prepared by Messrs. Heaton 


and Ralph, of Wigau, for a new School to be . 


erected at Standish Lower Ground, Wigan. 
Tenders are being advertised for. 


IT is proposed to extend the Asylum at Cox- 
lodge, Gosforth, Northumberland. Plans are 
by Mr, J. W. Dyson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tue Sedburgh School, York, which was 
founded in 1551 and ranksasone ofthe great pub- 
lic Schools, is about to have a new School Chapel 
added to it. The portion to be built first will 


comprisea part of the Nave and Aisles, Chancel — 


and Vestry and Organ Chamber, with tempo- 
rary Porch, leaving the west end of Nave and 
South Transept for future extension. 
work has been let to Messrs. Brassington Bros. 
and Corney, of Settle, for £4,098 (including 
stone lining), and the cost will be defrayed by a 
sum raised by the masters of the School. The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Paley, 
Austin & Paley, architects, of Lancaster. 


THE workmen have commenced clearing the 
ground for the purpose of laying the founda- 
tion for St. Alban’s Church, Burnley. The 
contract for this part of the work has been let 
to Messrs. Smith Brothers, Burnley, but that 
in respect to the superstructure has not yet 
been decided. 


Pians have been prepared by Mr. W. C. 
Hardisty, of Manchester, for the new Christ 
Church, Moss Side, Manchester. The work is 
to be begun early next year if half the sum 
required can be guaranteed by the efforts now 
being made. 


THE foundation stone of a new Board School 
has been laid at Starbeck for mixed and 
infants. Each department is to have a Central 
Hall with surrounding Class Rooms, separated 
by glazed screens and doors, and each Class" 
Room accommodating 6ochildren. The build- 
ings will be in the Tudor style, and of Pateley 
stone, with ashlar dressings. The cost of the 
building itself will be £6,000, which, includes 
the Master’s and Caretaker’s Houses, and with 
the land and furnishing, will reach £10,000. 
Messrs. H. & E. Marten, of Harrogate and 
Bradford, are the architects. 


Boarp Schools are to be built in Raynham 
Road, Upper Edmonton. Mr. P. B. Freeman, 
of Staple-inn, Holborn, is the architect, and 
the tender of Mr. C. G. Hill, of Coventry, has 
been accepted for the execution of the work at 
£17,720. 

THE tender of Messrs. Hill & Smith, Dudley, 
at £800, has been accepted for fencing St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Birmingham, which is to be laid 
out as a garden and recreation ground. ‘The 
work will be proceeded with at once. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


Axsincpon.—For building Free Library. Mr. J. S. T 
West, architect. :— 
Bartlett Bros., Witney es £2,425 0 0 
Orchard and Son, Banbury ... 2,239 Q O 
Goodchild, Reading ... 2,185 0 Oo 
Wernham, Reading ... 2,100 0 O 
Robinson, Wolvercote 2,063 0 oO 
Martin, Maidenhead ... 2,050 0 O 
Buckle, Abingdon ,.. Bic 2,035 0 O 
Grant, Banbury (accepted) ... 1,849 0 0 
Wheeler, Abingdon ... F 1,700 0 O 
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ASTRAGALS 
OF 
OPPER or ZINC 


C 


BRicks 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Giuctatiozse for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London opr 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. | TTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


eiciwonics and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


a 
CASEMENTS ¢f} 


every. clesecriplion. 


AccrineTon.—Accepted for the erection of a post office, 
Church-street, Accrington, for Mr. Edmund Riley, Accring- 
ton, Messrs, "Haywood and Harrison, architects, Accrington. 
Quantities by the architects :— 


‘Cronshaw, Thomas, masonry i 1,395 Pas 
cveron Nuttall, Richard, joinery .. ice 808 14 0 
Evans and Co., slating eK AF 97.5 0 
Carter and Sons, plumbing .. dis 424 0 0 
« Wilson, Arthur, painting... caae 52.18 9 
eds Douthwaite, John W., plastering .. 70 9 O 
Architects estimate, smithing and 
MOs2A9 ironfounding aes sas ste 135 0 0 
42,983 10 3 


[All of Accrington.] 
BLACKHEATH.—For additions to West Bank, Lewisham 


Hill. Mr. J. B. Wall, F.R.I.B.A., Bexhill, Sussex, architect. 

Quantities by Messrs. acs Lee and Sons, Craven- street, 
ven. Foster and Dicksee 41,698 0 oO 
vw. Colls and Sons at Sas 1,685 0 oO 
Downs, W. x ee 1,646 0 oO 
» Higgs and Hill aH 1,644 0 0 
4 Holloway, H. L. 1,518 0 O 
Jerrard and Son rer 1,45I 0 0 
Charteris, D. 1,429 0 0 
ome) 


Leng, T. D. , Deptford ( (accepted) .. 1,277 


BroTHERTON.—For new schools, master’s house, &c., at 
Brotherton, for the Brotherton School Board. Mr, WMSE 
Greaves, architect, 38, Albion-street, Leeds :— 

Spur, G., Pontefract, excavator, brick- 
layer and mason. 


ta 1.200, 0 0. 
Barker and Jowitt, Pontefract, car- 


penters ‘and joiners ses BA 674 12 Oo 
Garbutt, G., Normanton, slater... T6x= 15-2 
Powell, Te, South Milford, plumber 

and glazier I50 0 0 
Marsden, F. H., Knottingley, plas- 

terer aes x 125.0 0 
Powell, J., painter... oat sok 45 0 0 
Architect's estimate ... 25350: = 0.0 


BurtToON-ON-TRENT.—For alterations to thé Chancel of 
Rangemore Church, Burton-on-Trent, for the Right Hon. 
Lord Burton. Messrs. G. F. Bodley, A. R,A., and T. Garner, 


architects. Quantities by Messrs. N orthcrof, Son, and 
Neighbour :— 
Smith, G. F., and Sons Tf 42,670 0 Oo 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd. 2,399 0 O 
Franklin, H. R. ne nk 2,226 0 O 
Rudd and Son (accepted) £ ce 2,135 0 0 


mate oe 


BEXHILL.—For the erection of hotel and public hall. 
Station-road, Bexhill, for Mr. J. P. Goodwin. Mr. J. B, 
Wall, F.R. LB.A,, Bexhill, Sussex, architect :— 

» Jenkins, P., St. Leonards, per schedule of prices, 

(Accepted. ) 
{Architect's estimate, £3,500.] 

BirMINGHAM.—For making, &c., seven new roads, Grange 
Estate (two miles), King’s Heath, ‘for the Birmingham Free- 
hold Land Society. Mr. Thos, S. Fallows, surveyor, 59, 
Temple-row, Birmingham :— 


Halk. 33. z qr sacs dei 10,200" .05-0 
Biggs, Jacob 9,250 0 oO 
Law, Geo. 9,00 0 O 
White, John 8.975 18 9 
McKay 8,805 13 3 
Jones ae Fitzmaurice “ a 8,774 0 0 
Currall and Lewis, Birmingham* .., 8,646 6 7 


* Accepted, 


GopatMine. —For the erection of New Cemetery Buildings 
for the Godalming Burial_Board. Messrs. Welman & Street, 
architects, Godalming and Guildford :— 


Smith, W., Farnborough _.. 43,150 0 O 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford, Guildford 3,147 0 0 
Hall, T. F., Godalming ; 3.140 0 O 
Kingérlee, TH. , Oxford 2,867 0 0 
Milton, F. , Witley 2,796 0 oO 
Peters & Son, Horsham 257352 0-40) 
Horn, G., Godalming 2,644 0 0 
Harris & Son, Woking (accepted) .. 2,625 0 Oo 


GREYWELL,—For erection of new heead school j 
well, near Odiham, for the Greywell School Board. Mr. J. 
Alfred Eggar, Architect, Quantities by Architect. 


es) 

> 

© 

oO 

= 
i 


Hellis, E., Odiham. ... boaw 4 1,550;-0. 49 
Poole and. Son, Hartley Wintney .. 1,450 0 O 
Fitt, McC, E, , Reading ee 1,387 0 0 
Kemp, J., Froyle 1,341 16 4 
Liming Bros., Crookham 1,300 0 O 
Musselwhite and Son, Basingstoke. 1,295 0 0 
Jenkins and Sons, Bournemouth 1,266 0 oO 
Cooper, J., Odiham 1,280 0 O 
Chinchen, W. J., Bournemouth 1,200 O O 
Sims, J., Basingstoke... 1,195 13 0 
Thiimwood, [,; ‘Basingstoke (accepted) 1,159 11 6 


HarRoGATE.—For building four villas 
Harrogate. Mr. W. H. Beavers, architect, 
Leeds. Tenders accepted. 

Rhodes Bros., Shipley, masons, brick- 


at York-place, 
25, Bond-street, 


layers, joiners and slaters.. sist £3,802, O..0 
Moody, J.. W., Shipley, plasterer 

and concreter 477 0 0 
Thompson, G., teed, plumber one 385 0 0 


CARTER Nee 
CARDERG 
. : 


en 
el, / P| oP Ce N. 
a UCI IU OL 


HarroGaTe.—For erection of school building at Smithy- 
hill, for the Harrogate School Board. . Mr. T. Edward Mar- 
shall, architect, Princes-street, Harrogate, 

Tenders accepted. 
Wilson, M., Leeds, excavator, mason 


and brickwork Ss 5 £8,200 0 O 
Deacon, J., Shipley, joiner ae AC 2,714 0 O 
Cook, J., Huddersfield, concrete... 835 0 oO 
Barraud, T., Leeds, plumber te 799 0 0 
Rushworth, Harrogate, ironwork ... 558 2 0 
Blackburn and Davenport, slaters . 422.0 .0 
Blackburn and Dayenport, Halifax, 

plasterers _... oo ass . 301 0 0 
Cook, J,, weet os Xe 202, 17, Og 
Hutton, H. E., Shipley, painter =e 160 0 0 


Lonpon.—For internal finishings, panellings, &c., to No 
22, Old Queen-street, Westminster, for Mr. Leo Schuster. 
Mr. A. William West, architect, 44Bn, Maddox-street, W. 
Quantities by Messrs. Duck and Bousfield, Billiter-square 
buildings, E.C. 


Turner, Lord and Co. Li Aline eno 
Litchfield a 1,154 14 7 
Holland and Hannen_ 1,090 0 O 


Lonpon.—For the completion of fourteen houses, Brixton, 
for Messrs. A. & J. Wise. Mr. Henry J. Wise, architect, 38, 
Basinghall-street, E.C. :— 


Smith and Sons, W. ; 4950 0 O 
Coates, W. = or ck ie 817 0 0 
Linfield, Ake xe ree << tes 756 0 Oo 
Minty, j. |S te voi eae ae 737 0 0 
Brown, Henry ... mee ons ae 7095 0 0 
Smith, T. F. at AS ete on 693 IO o 
Godfrey, G..T. «.. ae oe we 675 0 0 
Scott, Walter... 5-3 as Br 640 0 0 
Glass, John ae i ae9 vee 585 0 Oo 
White and Sons! oe Exe By 580 0 Oo 
Chapman, J. G. ... a Re pe 545 0 O 
Asplands and Co., 2, Stafford-street, 

Peckham (accepted) oe ae 479 5 6 
Ashmole and Grant te Se 467 10 0 - 


LymincE (Kent).—For the erection of lodge, administrative 
buildings, kitchens, dining hall, chapel, &c., the W orkhouse, 
East End Hill, ‘for the Elham Union Guardians. Mr. Joseph 
Gardner, 2, Cheriton- place, Folkestone, and Mr. John Ladds, 
7, Doughty-street, W.C., joint architects. Quantities by Mr. 
Thomas Ladds and Mr. "Alfred Boxhall. 


Amos and Ford » $19,263.-0% 0 
Webster, R... 19,100 90 0 
Denne, W. and F: 16,676 0 0 
Hayw ard and Paramor 16,557 0.0 
Willmott and Sons 16,445 0 O 
Fearow, T. L. «.. 16,277 0°90 
Peters, P., and Son 16,199 0 0 
Girling and Coe ais 16,105 0 0 
Denne, G. H., and Son 15,940 0 0 
Stiff, Herbert ... 15,935 0.0 
Wallis and Son, Maidstone (accepted) 15,764 0 0 
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Ay COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Za Occypies little space and is 
i = easily moved. 


A 
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A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit, Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS « CO., Ltrov., BANBURY. 


7 BARROWS & CO., Lto., BANBURY. 


MORTAR 
MILL 
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Newtown.—For new factory, Newtown, Montgomeryshire: 
for Messrs. Pryce Jones, Limited (Contract No.'1). Mr 
George Hornblower, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 20, Fitzroy- 
street, W. Quantities by architect :— 


Foster and Dicksee ... £10,750 0 O 
Treasure and Son 9,173 0 oO 
Watkin, Aaron v8 oa 8,847 I9 10 
Davies, E., and Son (accepted) 8,750 0 Oo 


NorTHAMPTON.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Cogenhoe, for the School Board. Mr. H. H. Dyer, architect, 
1, Sheep-street, Northampton, Quantities by the architect :— 


Souster, G, W.... hie “id b £1,517. 5-30 
Abbott, C. W.... sat ass ee 1,465 6 0 
Pusher, (Gis Je © ssa “5 a: = 1,444 0 0 
Sturgess, W., and Sons ware +e 1,399 0 O 
Martin, H, ae aay ty: oF 1,389 0 0 
Bransom, G., and Sons A Nae 1;35§5-90° © 
Clayson, M, ... 1 ove TK 1,350 0 O 
Sharman, E. D. ica ATs se 1,320 0 O 
Hawtin, A, P. ... S aoe a 1,300 0 0 
Throssel, W. ... ion Sy oa 1,280 0 0 
Wilford and Judkin ... A sc 1,252 0 0 
Johnson, F., and Son a eae 1,247 0 O 
Whitbread, W. T. ... ae oe 1,234.10 0 
Panting, J. M.... aS a3 an 1,234 10 0 
Adams, N, FP wes 4 “% 1,230 0 0 
Sharman, J. C., Cogenhoe* ... 1,174 15 oO 


* Accepted, subject to the approval of the 
Education Department. 


NorrincHAm.—F or laying concrete floor and making altera- 
tions at premises in Roden-street, for Messrs, Combe & Co., 
Ltd., Mr. W. D. Pratt, architect, Long-row, Nottingham. 
Quantities by architect :— 


Thomas, J.G. ... rr oo Rare £3800" 
Wilkinson & Co. de saq cab 361 0 O 
Lovett,:G.. Ts 3.5 act ee a3 360 0 O 
Messom, F. ee <9 we aoe 303 0 O 
Gilbert & Gabbitass .., oe = 290 0 O 
Bell, A. G, aie 43 coe ake 286 0 oO 
Barlow, T. “i See ate ye 263 8 7 
Fisher, R.... ree aes nee ane 259 17 6 
Simpson, R, fee Ae aa =o 250 0 Oo 
Attenborow, J. ... AD we ae 229.0 0 
Evans, F., Basford, Nottingham* ... 220 10 oO 
Fields,J. ... % 196 8 8 


* Accepted, 
OxrHamptTon, Devon.—For the erection of a shop and 


hygienic bakehouse, not including oven. Mr. Harry Geen, 
Okehampton, architect :— 


Sleeman, J. = £423 10 0 
Harris and Geen aT 399 9 0 
Worden, E, (accepted) .., 345 0 O 


SuRBITON.—For the erection of three shops and premises, 
Brighton-road, Surbiton. Mr. G. Warren Cooper, architect :— 
MacCallum, J. (accepted) £2,362 10 0 


TrppDiInGTon.—F or the erection of four shops and premises, 
Broad-street, Teddington, Mr. G, Warren Cooper, architect :— 
Saunders, J. E. (accepted) £2,380. 0 0 


West Ham.—For St. Matthew’s Church and Parochial 
Hall, St. Matthew’s-park, West Ham, for the’Rey. R. Arnold 
Pelly. Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., architect :— 


Church, Hall. 
Mattock Bros.... 44,2840 0 £691 0 O 
Reed, A.,and Son .., 4,107.7 0°50, O77 %0., 0 
Allen, J., and Sons 4,050 0 0 ‘625 0 O 
Minter, F. G. ... 4,000 0 O 655 0 Oo 
Watson, W. 4,000 0 0 628 0-0 
COC Orcas eek sae 3,917 0 0 . 614 0 0 
Smith, J.,and Son ... 3,360 0 0 635 0 oO 
Parmenter, S, G. or 3,014 m0, 0. 632080. 50 
North, C. (withdrawn) 3,550 0 0 600 0 0 


WuitcHurcH.—F or building ten cottages for the Trustees 
of the Loyal Good Samaritan Lodge, Whitchurch, Shrop- 
shire, Independent Order of Oddfellows, Manchester Unity, 
Friendly Society. Mr. J. Harry Pickard, architect, Whit- 


church :— 
Dodd, George ... a “Se pore, ERAS 5e.0) 0 
Pickard, E. S. ... te Ae nie 1,700 0 O 
Corfield, John... a AG a 1,560 0 oO 
Edge, George (accepted) ... ay 1,387, 0 oO 


Reading Gases may be had on application to 
the Manager. Price, 2s, each, Re 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W 


SMOKEY CHIMNEYS & DEFECTIVE 
VENTILATION. 


ne 
DULCE DOMUM” 
CHIMNEY TOPS & VENTILATORS 


(Downes’ Patent). 


The only Chimney Top which 
can be Easily Swept with the 
Ordinary Apparatus without 
being damaged. A Positive Pre- 
ventative of Down-Dvaught, so 
Constructed that zt Creates a 
Continuous and Powerful Up- 
Draught. Simple in Construction 
having No Movable Parts, No- 
thing to Oil or Repair. Cannot 
Get Out of Order. Strongly Made 
in Galvanised Iron. Once Fixed 
will Last for Years. Applicable 
also for Ventilating Public Build- 
ings, &C. 


Soil Pipe 
Builders’, &c., testimoniais can be Phas feed 
seen and prices obtained at the 
Patentee’s Offices— 


41, THE PARADE, Lewisham High Rad., 
New Cross, LONDON, 8.£. 


Chimney Top. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND, 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O BUILDERS. 


The Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
hereby invite TENDERS for the ERECTION OF STAFF 
QUARTERS at the South Wharf, Rotherhithe - street, 
Rotherhithe, S.E. 

Copies of the bills of quantities and form of tender may be 
obtained, and the conditions of contract inspected at the 
Board's Offices, between the hours of Ten and Four, upon 
depositing the sum of £10 (in gold or Bank of England 
Notes), which will be returned to the depositor if he sends in 
a bona fide tender accompanied by bills of quantities in ac- 
cordance with the terms of this advertisement. 

The drawings and specification can be inspected at the 
Offices of the Architect, Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 1, Victoria 
street, Westminster, 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, “‘’T’ender for Staff Quarters, 
South Wharf,” are to be delivered at the ‘Board's Offices, not 
later than Twelve o'clock noon on SATURDAY, the 20th inst. 

Tenders must be accompanied by the bills of quantities in 
a separate sealed envelope with the tenderer’s name outside, 

The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender, T. DUNCOMBE MANN, 
Clerk t6 the Board. 
Offices of the Board, Norfolk House, ; 

Norfolk street, Strand, W.C. 
April 3rd, 1895. 


O BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


The Streets Committee of the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of 


the said’ City, on TUESDAY, the 30th day of APRIL, 1895, © 


at TWO o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS. for 
the CONSTRUCTION of UNDERGROUND CON- 
VENIENCES in Circus-place, Finsbury-circus, and’ in 
Cannon-street at its junction with Queen Victoria-street, 
according to plans and specifications to be seen at the Office 
of the Engineer to the Commissioners, in the Guildhall. 
Tenders are to be on the forms supplied at-the said Office, 
to be sealed, endorsed “Tender for Underground Con- 
veniences at Circus-place” (or Cannon-street, as the case 
may be), be addressed to the undersigned,-and delivered 
before TWO o'clock on the said day. 
Persons sending in proposals must attend personally, or by 
a duly authorised agent, at TWO o'clock on the said day. 
Security will be required for the due performance of the 
contracts. ms 
The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept 


the lowest or any Tender, 
Sewers Office, H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
Guildhall, March, 1895. Principal Clerk, 


O BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of H.M. Works and _ Public 
Buildings are prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of a NEW POST OFFICE at Tunbridge 
Wells. 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract may be seen on application to the Post- 
master. 

Bills of quantities have been prepared for the use of the 
builders by Messrs. Lee and Sons, of 35, Craven-street, 
Strand, and, together with forms of tender, may be obtained 
at H.M. Office of Works, 12, Whitehall-place, S.W., on pay- 
ment of One Guinea, The sums so paid will be returned to 
those persons who send in tenders in conformity with the 
conditions specified below. \ 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible 
for the accuracy of the quantities, nor do they bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. : 

Tenders are to be delivered before Twelve o'clock noon, 
on FRIDAY, the 26th day of April, addressed to the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12; Whitehall-place, 
London, S.W., and endorsed “ Tender for Tunbridge Wells 
New Post Office.” H. W. PRIMROSE, 

H.M. Office of Works, &c, Secretary. 

April 3, 1895. 


O BUILDERS. 
TENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of 
SEVEN SHOPS and DWELLING-HOUSES on the 
Gordon House Estate, at corner of Chiswick High-road and 
Chiswick-lane. 

Plans and specification can be seen at our offices on and 
after Wednesday, April 17th ; and tenders endorsed ‘‘ Shops, 
Chiswick,’ will be opened on WEDNESDAY, May 1st, at 
Twelve o'clock precisely. 

The lowest or any tender not necessarily accepted.—Messrs, 
F. and W, STOCKER, Surveyors, go and 91, Queen-street, 
Cheapside, E.C. R 
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THERE is a flutter in the 


eH ating daily papers because a Rail- 
Stations way Station is going in for 


the beautiful. The atiack is 
quite mild — only a few fine photographs 
at Paddington—but more than one enthusi- 
astic writer has dared to hope that Art and 
Architecture may yet find Waiting Room 
accommodation at our great termini. We 
are not carried away by a _ photographic 
screen, excellent though the idea be. Await- 
ing departure, a decent picture helps to 
while away the time. So, too, does Some-: 
body’s Soap and Other 
People’s Mustard. 
There is no lack of 
colour decoration—of 
a sort. Unfortunately, 
there areno halftones; 
the pigments are ele- 
mental. But it is inte- 
resting to consider 
what has been done by 
Companies 
architecturally. The 
Midland Railway have 
given us St. Pancras, 
an excellent specimen, 
iianits... Way, ande . 
the South - Eastern, © 
in a moment of unac- 
countable generosity, 
reproduced for us the 
Medieval Cross that 
stood in the village of 
Charyng. Then there 
is the Doric archway 
at Euston, which rather 
frowns down on the 
timorous traveller. But 
as for Liverpool Street, 
King’s Cross, Water- 
looand Victoria—could 
even Railway Companies surpass these in 
dreariness and Ccinginess? In the provinces, 
Lime Street Station, Liverpool, and the Park 
Hotel and Station, Preston, both on the North- 
Western, are, perhaps, as ‘good specimens as 
may be found, the former with its fine 
fac, ide, and the latter with its hotel remind- 
ing one of a French chateau. But there is 
plenty of room in London and in the Country 
for the bestowal of more attention on the 
graphic and plastic. Arts by our railway com- 
panies, and internally, even in stations of 
some structural sense of proportion, is a field 
for artistic effort absolutely untouched. 
Abroad something has already been done 


| in this regard. 


A COTTAGE AT STAPLEFIELD: 


| process. foreign to British artists, 


| but uniformly ‘disastrous. 


A railway station at Milan 
has several mural frescoes allegorically 
typifying Rome and Venice. What acom- 
paratively poor and unremunerative company 
can do should be easily excelled by our opu- 
lent railway organisations. The Entrance 
Halland the Waiting Room might, at least, be 
made pleasing and picturesque to the eye, 
instead of the insufferable draughtiness of 
the one and the unsupportable dinginess of 
the other. Asa matter of fact, the average 
Waiting Room, with its scroll of warnings for 
the day, and its inquisitiveness as to your 
spiritual welfare, is the sublimest piece of 
grotesque that railway companies have ever 
perpetrated. On the other hand, the subjects 


| for decorative painting and sculpture at rail- 


“tn 


%, 
Ye 
ye” ih sat slain 


FRANK T. BAGGALLAY, 
way stations are delightfully abundant. As 
regards painting, the decoration should ob- 
viously be mural and in oil, fresco being a 
whose 
experiments in this direction have been all 
Each railway 
company might decorate its terminus with 
views of the principal towns through which 
its line passes, and these might be agreeably 


accompanied by figure pictures: illustrative . 


of the history of the towns in question. 
Manchester and Liverpool, Birmingham and 
the Midlands, Yorkshire and the towns of 


the South and East Coasts, all have chronicles 


of their own, while those companies whose 


ARCHITECT, 


traffic is in correspondence with Continental 
lines might exhibit views of foreign lands. 
The experiment of making our railway stations 
internally artistic should be attempted, and 
this essay at Paddington may be. the fore- 
runner of better things in the days when the 
pencil again claims somewhat of its own 
from the ubiquitous camera. 


THE discovery by Professor 
Archeological Petrie of the remains. of an 

“¢ Bind.?? hitherto unknown race in 

Upper Egypt comes as a sur- 

prise to Archzeologists and Egyptologists. 
The “find” may well be described as the 
climax of the Professor’s patient and per- 
sistent research. It is true that the explora- 
tions at Naukratis and 
Daphne, and the un- 
earthing of the earliest 
known Temple at 
Medum, had already 
added vastly to our 
knowledge. Moreover, 
we! are indebted to 
Professor Petrie for 
fragments from - the 
works of Plato and 
Euripides. But the 
recent discovery of 
two. thousand tombs 
containing evidence ot 
one of the early alien 
races in Upper Egypt, 
seems to mock, Sphinx- 
like, at our Museums 
and Collectors. Here 
is a field that no other 
has touched, and our 


The 


archeological pride 
is humbled. Near 
Thebes, Prof. Petrie 


has found a town men- 
tioned by Juvenal, and 
near by was another 
town, “in which not 
one single object was 


| found Ww hich was known in any other Egyptian 


| town 


Again, three or four miles away, 
another town! The approximate age of the 
two thousand tombs examined, was deter- 
mined by the fact that many of them were 
dug in the passages leading to Egyptian 
tombs of the Fourth Dynasty. Therefore, 
the newly-discovered race upon the plains of 
Thebes must have been buried three 
thousand years before the birth of Christ. 
They had nothing in common with the 
Egyptians ; their mode of burial, for instance, 
being devoid of embalming. The body was 
simply put down in a crouching position, the 
head being severed and the marrow extracted 
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from arm and thigh bones—a gruesome 
ritual. Rather remarkably, seeing:this race 
was far behind the Egyptian in intelligence, 
they were by no means ungraceful workers 
in clay. Unacquainted with the .potter’s 
wheel, they yet. managed to turn out some 
highly finished hand-made pottery. The 
Professor’s theories’ as to the origin of the 
new race are interesting. _They could not 
have come from the north, since they would 
then have beén influenced by Egyptian 
culture, nor from the south, since they were 
not negroes. They must, therefore, have 
come from the east or the west, and, 
adopting the second alternative, they were 
probably one of two branches of the Libyan 
race inhabiting North Africa which migrated 
eastwards about the sixth dynasty, the one 
towards Syria and the other towards Upper 
Egypt. The evidence of the pottery and 
the carved figures found in the tombs appears 
.o lend some countenance to this theory. 


SCARCELY a week passes with- 
out the public being disturbed 
by the in-dwellers of Flats. The 
in-dwellers themselves are also disturbed— 
by the overhead piano and other criminal 
accessories. There may be one Law for the 
rich and another for the poor, but there 
would appear to be neither Law, Order, nor 
Justice in Flats. Every Flat knocks his 
neighbour a litte flatter. The “case” of 
General Graham, who occupies rooms in 
Buckingham Palace Mansions, is particularly 
instructive in showing how utterly powerless 
the Law is to deal with nuisances of noise and 
other character, where a small colony of 
people are content to be sheltered by the one 
and identical roof, however high. The 
General applied to Mr. Shiel, at Westminster, 
for advice as to whether anything could be 
done to stop “strumming” on the piano, 
which a lady, who had recently taken the flat 
above, persisted in nearly the whole day 
long. He had a daughter who was very 
ill, and the noise from the instrument pre- 
vented her getting,rest. He hada doctor’s 
certificate that the. piano tended to aggra- 
vate her condition. A written remon- 
strance from applicant, followed by one from 
his solicitor, had no beneficial effect. The 
case was too serious to be lightly regarded, 
but the magistrate’s inability to suggest a 
legal remedy was the drollest piece of uncon- 
scious humour. The best thing to do was 
to induce the lady to cease playing! Exactly. 
But then any Board School boy would have 
known that. The diagnosis of disease is 
nothing unless you can clap. on a remedy. 
In this case there was simply the disease—of 
piano playing. It is a disease most prevalent 
in “upper parts,” ‘ semi-detached,” and it 
attains its virulence in “flats.” Mr. Sheil 
and the Law could only fall back upon 
“decent feeling’ as the remedy. We have 
rather lost faith in “decent feeling.” For 
one thing, it does not always seem to exist. 
General Graham found no redress, and his 
case once again demonstrates that the Flat 
system wants thoroughly  re-adjusting. 
Nothing but an enforced agreement, to be 
signed by all the tenants, undertaking not to 
annoy their neighbours, will meet the diffi- 
culty, and even then what quibbling there 
will be over the word annoyance! The 
builders of flats had better make their floors 
sound-proof. 


Flat Law 
again. 


Sir George THE death of Sir George 
Scharf Scharf, Director of the National 

* Portrait Gallery, did not come 

as a surprise to his friends. We were aware 
that his condition was grave several weeks 
ago. Sir George was the son of a Bavarian 
artist who settled in London early in the 
century. He was born in December, 1820, 
educated at the University School, and 


having developed artistic inclinations under 
the tuition of his father, he was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy in 1838, A 


series of etchings by him, illustrating 
Macready’s Shakespearean revivals, was 
published in the same year. In 1840 Mr. 


Scharf travelled in Italy, and accompanied 
Sir C. Fellow in a journey through 
Asia Minor, to which country he returned 
in 1843 as draughtsman to a Govern- 
ment expedition. A large collection of his 
drawings is depositedin the British Museum. 
On coming back to England, although he 
exhibited a few oil pictures, his talents were 
chiefly devoted to book illustration. Mr. 
Scharf maintained many of the character- 
istics of the Flaxman School. In 1857, he 
was appointed Art Secretary of the Man- 
chester Art Treasures Exhibition. At the 
close of that Exhibition, he became Secretary 
and Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery, 
an office which he held for 25 years, when 
he was constituted Director of the institution, 
which is mainly indebted for its success to 
his untiring energy and industry. 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE A. A. _ 
Il. 


NE of the first reforms—if it be deemed 
a reform—necessary in the admini- 
strationof the Institute, is in the length 
of its Presidency. If the attributes of 
Presidency be carefully detailed : the archi- 
tectural faculty in its highest flight; social 
position ; the power of creating and retaining 
respect ; personal bearing ; the unflinching 
and unbending determination of a strong- 
minded man—then it must be admitted there 
are not more than a dozen men in practice 
qualified to fill the Presidential chair of the 
Institute. No institution, formed for the 
advancement of any of the fine Arts, should 
be influenced by the popping in and the 
popping out of yearly Presidents. Be the 
man ever so strong and self assertive, it is 
quite impossible for him to make any 
beneficial impression in so short a_ period 
as twelve months; and one has only to 
discover the lesson taught by every kindred 
fine art society to see that Architecture 
stands almost alone in attempting it. The 
system now in vogue, and, if we know any- 
thing of human  nature—especially the 
human nature of English architects—likely 
to be in vogue until a perfect revolution of 
architectural things happens, lends itself to 
an enormous amount of vexation of spirit 
and corrupt practice. The ballot box is the 
curse of everything it appertains to; its 
rattle is the knell of parting peace, 
awakening all the petty jealousies which 
slumber but lightly under .an irritating cloak 
of indifference and respectability. Can we 
look down the list of presidents for the past 
five and twenty years and discover half-a- 
dozen men who were really fitted to 
represent the Architectural Art of England ? 
And what of the rest ? 

If the Council of the Institute is human 
enough to imagine, or frail enough to dis- 
cover, that a body of professionalymen must 
depend upon mutual admiration for its 
success, then things must be in a very poor 
way. For our part, we think it entirely 
wrong in either of such conclusions. It 
is the weakness of the administration that 
frightens so many good men. It is the 
numerous personal motives floating about 
the business of the Institute that sickens. so 
many ‘‘outsiders.” The Institute is like a big 
jelly fish possessing a certain amount of fasci- 
nation for young people, without a backbone 
to satisfy their elders. Grey-haired as it is in 
its respectability of years, its grandchildren 
do not hesitate to discuss its general 
health, to ridicule it, even to throw stones 
at it. Its authority and dignity are so evan- 
escent that a number of its children run 


away and make up a game of their own, and 
are allowed to continue in their shocking 
behaviour instead of being thrashed for 
their impertinence and _ (professionally) 
whipped off the face of the earth. Whilst the 
majority, men within and without the portals 
of the Institute, treat most of these things 
with sublime indifference, we have for many 
years watched most carefully the progress 
of events. We have discovered much ; 
not, however, a single benefit to archi- 
tecture emanating officially from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 
ence has never inspired a single man to 
higher aims; its dignity has never deterred 
a single unsuitable man from “ becoming” 
an architect. Of deeds it has no record, of 
influence it is dumb, and so it devotes its 
energies to examining the young, and pass- 
ing vapid obituary condolences on the old. 
That being the present condition of affairs, it 
looks a difficult task to bring the Institute up 
to the proper level of its usefulness and im- 
portance. Who is to perform the task we 
do not know. Wecandidly confess we could 
not name a man. Did George Edmund 
Street but live, and in the prime of life, he 
might have grasped the true position and 
have been the one man to have started the 
movement. These movements want but a 
very little primary force to put the natural 
laws of change into motion. It is but the 
first plunge ; if some one would but start, 
all would soon be tumbling into the Waters 
of Lethe, and emerging freed from the infir- 
mities thot flesh is heir to. Where is the 
architectual equivalent of the President of 
the Royal Academy? If such a man exists 
let him be found, for a glorious opportunity 
awaits him. Granted a longer lease of Pre- 
sidential life, he could gather round him the 
flower of English practice—Norman Shaw, 
Champneys, Pearson, Jackson, Waterhouse, 
Aitchison, Belcher, George, and others. 
They would come in for their own self- 
respect could no longer permit them to 
remain outside. And then the noble band 


of “youngsters, coming on,’ — Reginald- 


Blomfield, Douglas Carée, Arthur Street, 
Waterhouse, jun., Halsey Ricardo, and dozens 
more we cannot stay to mention, would bring 
pure architectural blood into the mass of in- 
firmity passing asthe Architecture ofa civilised 
age. Fellowship could then die down toa 
normal number of one hundred—the Elect ; 
and death alone should be the cause of 
repletion. Associateship could be what it is 
now, except that a candidate should come 
with proof of his reputation in his own right 
hand, instead of presenting himself, stuffed 
like a Michaelmas goose, for examination. - 


(To be continued). 


BUILDING TOOLS IN ANCIENT 
EGYP 


HE brickmakers used moulds, probably 
of wood, for inaking the bricks, stamps 
to impress on them the requisite names 

or inscriptions, vases for the water to mix with 
the clay, and yoke acrcss the shoulders to 
carry them to their destination, 1nd plumb- 
lines to keep the walls pergendicular. In the 
time of the eighteenth and ninetecnth dynasties 
foreign captives under Egyptian superinten- 
dence were employed. The plasterer used a 
kind of adze and spatule for laying the plaster 
on walls of clay mixed with straw, smoothers to 
flatten thesurface, coarse brushes of palm fibres, 
and paint pots to whitewash and colour it. 
Wooden objects first had a piece of cloth or linen 
glued on them, and the plaster was afterwards 
laid upon it and smoothed over. 


ADDITIONAL accommodation for cattle from 
America is about to be provided by the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Boarc, at the Wallasey 
Section of the Birkenhead Receiving Wharf, 
the expenditure involved being upwards of 


£30,000. 
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A NEW ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE 
OF LONDON. 


THE OFFICE FOR THE PRESERVATION OF 
RECORDS. 


HE old Record Office, containing the 
national archives, had long ago outgrown 
the accommodation provided in the 

Tudoresque building lying between Fetter Lane 
and Chancery Lane, erected in 1856. Prior to 
that date the records of public affairs were dis- 
tributed over no fewer than sixty places, and 
were as inaccessible to the searcher as they 
were widely scattered. When at last they were 
brought together under one roof in the present 
building on the Rolls estate, which was erected 
from the designs of Sir J. Pennethorne they 
formed a collection of great size and impor- 
tance. They had no equal, declared Sir Francis 
Palgrave, in the civilised World in antiquity, 
continuity, variety, extent, and amplitude of 
facts—containing, in fact, full materials for the 
history of the country, civil, religious, political, 
social, moral, or material, from the date of the 
commencement of the Domesday Book to the 
present day. But the building, which at the 
time it was believed would hold al! the records 
that would accrue for fifty years at the least, 
soon grew too small. In twelve years it had to 
be enlarged. In forty years it has had to be 
supplemented by the new building in Chancery 
Lane, which, within the last few days, has been 
opened up to view. The building now in use 
was a substantial, though not 
handsome, structure, partaking 
too much of the unrelieved Ger- 
man type; the new building will 
rank as one of the architectural 
features of London. In course 
of time it will be followed by 
another block, which will necessi- 
tatethe demolition of Rolls House, 
connecting the new building with 
the old; anda further block will 
be built on the vacant site in Fetter 
Lane, which is now an eyesore to 
the neighbourhood. There will 
then be a complete quadrangle of 
buildings, forming a Record Office 
in every way worthy of the multi- 
farious and varied collections of 
papers, books, and documents de- 
posited within them. The comple- 
tion of this scheme will take many 
years. At present the Office of 
Works is only concerned with the 
Chancery Lane block. Now that 
the hoarding is removed, the facade 
is visible, and will be generally 
admired. It is at present a mere 
shell. Inside all is a chaos of 
ladders and building material. 
The exterior, however, leaves little 
to be desired. There is a hand- 
some Gothic doorway flanked by two square 
towers, and two large windows above. At the 
extreme corners are hexagonal towers, and all 
the towers havestone turrets. Altogether the 
building covers a site 225 feet long and 65 feet 
wide ; and the whole of the work reflects credit 
upon Mr. Taylor, Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
Work and Public Buildings in London. 

In arranging for the extension of the Record 
Office, Mr. Taylor was handicapped by the 
fact that the present office, designed by Sir J. 
Pennethorne, was designed to face a thorough- 
fare that was never completed. At that time a 
project was on foot—indeed was practically 


-decided upon—to construct a new arterial 


thoroughfare from Piccadilly Circus cutting 
through Long Acre, and, absorbing Carey 
Street, leading into the heart of the City, the 
design being to relieve the Strand, on the, one 
hand, and Holborn and Oxford Street on the 
other. But the only bit of the road ever made 
—unless Coventry Street is included—is that 
which fronts the present Record Office. This 
accounts for the curious situation of the building, 
whichseems to have been dropped down hurriedly 
in a builder’s yard and forgotten. The scheme 
was one that could not be revived, for in the 
meantime the new Bankruptcy Court had been 
erected directly on the line of route. The 
scheme, therefore, by which with successive 
blocks of buildings a perfect quadrangle will 
ultimately be formed, was decided upon, This 
sealed the fate of Rolls House, a very unpre- 


tentious structure, which has been used as an 
adjunct of the Record Office, mainly being 
used by Mr. Lyte, the deputy-keeper, and his 
assistants. This will come down before the 
next block is commenced, the few relics in it 
being carefully preserved. 

It was at first intended that the Rolls Chapel, 
which has been very justly described as 
‘singularly ugly and plainly built,’’ should 
also be removed. But it has many associations 
and a rather curious history. Originally it was 
a hospital for converted Jews; and afterwards 
it was used for the storing of the early records 
of the Court of Chancery after they were re- 
moved from the Tower, subsequently becoming 
the Rolls Chapel. It was built during the 
reign of Henry III., at the King’s expense, 
having then a tower, which disappeared many 
years ago. The Chapel itself, however, was in 
so good a state of repair that it was declared 
to be an act of vandalism to removeit. It was, 
therefore, arranged that the north wing should 
be carried on arches over the Chapel, which 
will subsequently be used again, as it was for 
several generations, for the storing of some of 
the more important of the Records. 

In order to avoid danger to the safety of the 
records by fire, the most elaborate precautions 
have been taken in the new building. Only 
the smallest possible quantity of wood has 
been used. All the rooms are lined with iron. 
Doors of iron are provided everywhere. Hy- 
drants and fire-extinguishing appliances are 
fitted to every floor ; and there will be as few 
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fire-places as possible. Indeed, the latter are 
only to be provided in the rooms of the officials, 
which will be quite shut off from the store 
rooms by iron doors. As far as possible, every- 
thing is fireproof, the floors and staircases being 
of iron and stone, the roof of iron, while the 
windows have stone mullions and iron lights. 
It is in no sense acase of locking the stable 
door after the steed is stolen, for there is no 
nation in the world whose records have suffered 
so little from fire as those of this country, 
and though it is only within comparatively 
recent years that they have been brought 
under one roof, having previously been scat- 
tered over various public offices, they are 
singularly complete from the date of the 
Norman Conquest to the present year. And 
not only are they safely stored, but preserved 
in such a way that they are readily obtainable 
by searchers, of whom many every day avail 
themselves of the opportunity of investigating 
facts which have long since become part of the 
forgotten history of the country. Musty files 
of papers are constantly being overhauled by 
students, historians, and others. To the casual 
visitor these possess no attraction, save exciting 
a passing feeling of wonder that they should be 
worth the expense of keeping at all. For the 
mere sightseer, however, there are contents of 
perennial interest. Foremost among these are, 
of course, the Domesday Books, which, some- 
what singularly perhaps, have an even greater 
fascination for Americans than for English 


people. The~ greatest surprise is created 
among both by the fact, not generally known, 
thaf there are two Domesday Books—though 
the singular number is invariably used in 
speaking of them. Those who see them for the 
first time are also surprised to find them no 
larger than an ordinary family Bible. The 
various old charters are curious and _ fairly 
complete, though lacking the most important, 
the ‘‘ Magna Charta,"’ which is in the posses- 
sion of the British Museum. 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW RACE. 
LECTURE BY PROFESSOR PETRIE. 


LECTURE was delivered before the 

Royal Society, Edinburgh, by Professor 

Petrie upon the results of his recent 
archeological excavations and researches in 
Egypt, which include the discovery of a new 
race, whose existence was hitherto unsuspected 
in that ancient land. After describing the dis- 
trict in which he and his companions had been 
at work—namely, between Ballasand Negahdeh, 
about thirty miles north of Thebes—Professor 
Petrie said that a quarter of a mile from the 
ancient Egyptian town of Nubt, which was dis- 
covered to be the centre of the worship of the 
prescribed god Set, lay another site of a town. 
Not only was a town found, but also a series of 
cemeteries of this same new race ; and altogether 
nearly 2,000 graves have been completely ex- 
cavated, every object noted in position, and 
everything preserved and marked. 
The result of this thorough ex- 
ploration was most strange and 
inexplicable. In this great nnm- 
ber of gravesnota single Egyptian 
object was found, and not one 
body was mummified or buried 
at full length ; all were contracted, 
with the knees bent up to the 
arms. The position was always 
with the head to the south and 
the face to the west. The extent 
of this race is shown by their 
characteristic objects having been 
found abundantly-as far north as 
Abydos and as far south as 
Gebelen. This is a district of 
rather more than a hundred miles 
ia length, opposite to the Great 
Oasis and the Western Oasis, 
which would give access to it 
across the desert from the West. 
The age of this people was the 
next problem, and we can, said 
the Professor, definitely say that 
they were between the VIIth 
and IXth dynasties, or about 
3000 B.c.; and they probably 
were the people who overthrew 
Egyptian civilization at the close 
of the old kingdom, and so pro- 
duced that dark age of the VIIth and VIIIth 
dynasties, when the Egyptians seem to have 
been narrowed and oppressed by disaster. The 
arts were well advanced in most ways, In 
pottery these people excelled. The exquisite 
colouring of the red vases, showing every 
shade of crimson, with brilliant black tops, 
produced by being burnt in the ashes, is more 
rich than in any Egyptian ware. Who this 
unknown race were and from whence they 
came, said Professor Petrie in conclusion, can- 
not yet be decided. It may be proved in future 
that these were a branch of the same eastward 
migration of Libyans, which founded the 
Amorite race in Syria. But the remains of 
both the people and their works must be 
thoroughly studied, and further research made 
for other settlements of theirs, before positive 
conclusions can be drawn. 


YESTERDAY afternoon, Sir F. S. Powell, Bart., 
M.P., formally opened, and. handed over to the 
Borough, the Boys’ Reading Room, in connec- 
tion with the Free Library, at Wigan, which 
he has erected at his own expense, the cost 
being between £3,000 and £4,000. The build- 
ing is situated in close proximity to the Free 
Library, which is regarded as one of the best 
in the industrial centres of Lancashire. Mr. 
Wm. Winnard, the contractor, handed to Sir 
Francis a golden key as a memento of the 
occasion. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLsot House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
23rd April, 1895. 


“1 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate iG 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our. daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 

Are Free Libraries equipped-in technical 
information? Answers in the negative point 


to the preponderance of fiction, and to the © 


devotion of an undue share of the public 
monies to that less substantial section of 
Literature. Imagination is all very well, 
they say, but we want concrete knowledge. 
The Science and Art Department appears to 
take this gloomy view. Grants to free 
libraries for the purchase of technical books 
having been made by some County Councils, 
correspondence has taken place between the 
London County Council and the Science and 
- Art Department on the subject. While the 
Department says that such grants to free 
libraries are, under certain conditions, legiti- 
mate, it does not consider them advisable. 
Among the reasons it gives are “the unsatis- 
factory proportion of money spent at present 
by the Free Library Committees on educa- 
tional literature,’ and “‘the consequent belief 
that the funds of the Technical Education 
Committee would be used to set free rate 
funds for the purpose of purchasing works of 
fiction, if not possibly even for the relief of 
the library rate.” 


THE excavations by the American School 
at the Heraion of Argos, in Greece, under 
the direction of Professor Waldstein, which 
were resumed this spring, have been very 
successful. Two hundred and fifty men have 
been employed on the work. Besides the 
two temples and five other buildings pre- 
viously discovered, a large, well-preserved 
colonnade, 45 metres long, has now been 
found, twenty-five feet below the surface, 
south of the secondtemple. The discoveries 
include parts of metopes, two marble heads 
of the best Greek period, a hundred objects 
in bronze and gold, gems, vases, and terra 
cottas of the Homeric period, as well as 
numerous scarabs, several Mycenean tombs, 
with Argive inscriptions on bronze, probably 
of a religious character. The excavations, 
which are now in the fourth season, will be 
completed this year. They rival the French 
excavations at Delphi in magnitude and 
importance, representing all. the periods of 
Greek life from. pre-historic to Roman 
epochs. They have given specimens of 
sculptures and architecture of the Periclean 
age, and have already produced more material 
for the history of the earliest Ceramic art 
than any excavations hitherto made. 


WE are glad that success has so far 
attended the movement initiated a while 
ago by Mr. Dethridge, vestry clerk of Pad- 
dington, for doing fitting honour: to the 
memory of Mrs. Sarah Siddons. Her last 
resting place in Paddington Old Churchyard 
—now transformed into a public garden—is 


merely marked by a‘slab of cement with an 
inscription cut in its upper edge, and enclosed 
within unsightly iron railings. . It is now 
contemplated not only to make this tomb 
worthy of the memory of Mrs. Siddons, but 
also to have a handsome marble statue ina 
prominent position on Paddington Green, 
facing the Harrow Road, and within a few 
yards of the grave. . Besides the gifts of 
influential local residents and most of the 
surviving members of the Siddons and 
Kemble families, liberal contributions have 


been made towards the proposed memorial | 


by the Duke of Westminster, the Dean of 
Hereford,, Miss Ellen Terry, Lady Martin, 
Madame. ‘Antoinette Sterling; Mrs. Sarah 
Lane, Mr. H. Irving, Mr. S. B. Bancroft, Mr. 
J. L. Toole, Mr. J. Hare, Mr. A. W=Pinero, 
Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. G. Alexander, and Mr. 
Augustin Daly. Up tothe present Mr. Frank 
Dethridge, the honorary secretary and treas- 
urer of the fund, has received about £150, 
but the committee which has been formed 
to carry the project to asuccessfu! issue hope 
that a much larger sum—essential to the 
due execution of their designs—will be finally 
forthcoming, and that thus, after the lapse 
of sixty-four years since her death andiinter- 


ment, a’ memorial: befitting the genius of 


Mrs. Siddons will be erected. 


FoLLoWING up our recent article upon the | 


prevention of dry rot, we have made some 
inquiries-as to what is known as the Haskin 
method of treating timber. The inventor, 
Colonel Samuel E. Haskin,.contends that the 
mode now universally adopted of seasoning 
wood—by the extraction of the sap—is alto- 
gether wrong. The sap he regards as the 
life-blood of the wood, and to take it out is 
to ensure its destruction. “The most effec- 
tual way to preserve the timber is to treat 
the sap within the pores of the wood in such 
a way that “the whole of its life-preserving 
properties are retained and solidified within 
the substance itself.’ .The Colonel claims 
that by his method—practically vulcanising 
the wood—the Haskin process does in a few 
hours what Nature would take years to 
effect. It is, perhaps, needless to state that 
the Colonel is an American, seeing that the 
proofs of the excellence of the process are 
drawn from the United States, where, we 
are told, “ vulcanised railway sleepers have 
had a-thorough time-test, and’so far as is 
known timber so treated will not rot.” 
Examples of the vulcanised wood have been 
brought to England for inspection by Muni- 
cipal and other authorities. If this method 
be reliable, great. has been our sin of com- 
mission in the past ! ees 


b 


THE Continental capitals and many other 
foreign ‘cities of note would appear to be 
suffering’ from exhibition enterprise—a 
modern malady. There is, for instance, the 
approaching International Exhibition of Artin 
Venice, and. Paris is well ahead with her plans 
for the Exposition of rg00. Of Russia’s forth- 
coming exhibition we have given particulars, 
and Germany is also in the field. At the 
Industrial Exhibition, to be held in Berlin 
next year, the Colonial Section is to be made 
a specially prominent feature. The first 
main group will relate to the growth of the 
German colonies and the developments of 
their colonial commerce. In the second 
group, great numbers o1 the natives of 
different parts of Africa and. Emperor 
William’s Land, will be shown to. the visitors. 
The small troupes of natives that have here- 
tofore been exhibited in different places of 
amusement, will be totally overshadowed by 
these “exhibits.” Exhibits is the official word 
—rightly or wrongly applied to human beings. 
As for the Paris Exhibition, it is to cost 


four millions sterling, and will cover an area 


of nearly two thousand acres, including the 


the Champ de Mars and all the open ground 


near it, the Esplanade des, Invalides, the 
Trocadero, the Jardin de Paris, the present 
site of the Palais de |’Industrie, and all the 
quays between the Bridges of La Concorde 
and Jena. To prevent the crowding of any 
particular point, entrances will be numerous, 
and two of them will be monumental. The 
grandest will be in the Champs Elysées, 
where the Palais de l’Industrie now stands. 
This portal will open on the future avenue 
which, by means of an iron bridge, 325 feet 
by 360, is to connect the Esplanade des. 
Invalides with the Cours-la-Reine. The 
parapets of this bridge are to be extremely 
light, and to imitate lacework, the object 
being to prevent the shutting out of the 
view of the Seine. 


Wuar a terrible dearth of matter there is 
for our architectural contemporaries these 
two weeks past....What would happen if 
authors of papers, read before the various 
societies, were suddenly to be struck dumb 
can be ascertained by glancing at our friends 
over the way. One of them devotes five pages 
to a tabulated “retrospect’’ of Bath. Stone 
with A B and C diagrams in full working 
order.,; Another devotes six columns to 
‘Books ;Received,” as, far back as the 1893 
‘Report of;the Department of Public Works, 
‘New South’,Wales, ‘and another gives seven 
pages of“ British Museum,” unblushingly. 
The Architect, humorously nicknamed ‘the 
Advertising : Mausoleum, is positively be- 
coming a journalistic monstrosity. It has in 
its current issue less than 2,000 words of 
original comment. 


ROSENEATH, which has been purchased by 
the Marquis of Lorne from the Duke of 
Argyll, is well known by name and descrip- 
tion to readers of Sir Walter Scott’s: “ Heart 
of Midlothian.” It was here that the famous 
John, Duke of Argyll, familarly styled. “Ian 
Roy Cean,”’ established the experimental 
farm which he put under the charge of 
douce David Deans; and here also the 
heroine of the tale, and- her husband, the 
Rev. Reuben. Butler, were settled. Scott 
refers to Roseneath again and again as an 
‘island, but this is a mistake. It really forms 
part of a peninsula, connected by a narrow 
neck of land with the rest of Dumbarton- 
shire. This peninsula is washed on the 
eastern side by the Gare Loch, and on the 
western side by the waters of Loch Long, 
and its extremity juts out into the Firth of 
Clyde. Roseneath for a long period was an 
occasional residence of the Earls and Dukes 
of Argyll, who used it as. a fishing and 
hunting lodge. .The district ‘is famed for 
the picturesque beauty of its scenery. 


THE restoration. of St. Giles’s Church 
Tower, Newcastle-under-Lyme, was celebra- 
ted on the 13th inst., by the unveiling of a 
portrait of Mr. F. Stanier, of Peplow Hall 
Salop. . Mr. Stanier recently restored the 
Tower at a cost of £5,000, and he has furnished 
the portrait to be placed with others on the 
walls of the belfry asa memento of the event. 
The Tower having stood for more than six 


hundred years, had fallen into decay, and ~ 


Mr. Stanier, as a memorial to his ancestors, 
and out of veneration for the structure, 
decided to restore it to its ancient beauty. 
The operation has been carried out with 
careful regard to the preservation of the 
ancient work, and one or two modern addi- 
tions which were incongruous and out of 
character have been removed, with the 
result that St. Giles’s may now be regarded 
as possessing a nigh perfect specimen of a 
thirteenth-century Tower. 


THE Leeds Waterworks Committee and 
City Council have been devoting much time 
to the proposal for a single ornamental 
fountain in some public place of the city. 
This is one of the things they do better in 
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France, for we take even our fountains 
sadly! We read, the other day, that the 
Paris Municipal Council voted a sum of 


£8,000 to restore and repair the monumental 


fountains which adorn their city. Paris has 
always been justly proud of her fountains, 
and among them are several which might be 
studied with advantage by the architect 
selected to design the work of which Leeds 
dares to indulge some reasonable hope. The 
story has its other side, however, for instead 
of being able to boast of a virtually unlimited 
supply of pure water, the Parisians are so 
anxious about the future that they are con- 
sidering extensive schemes for the filtration 
of the river water. The last thing they 
would think of would be a diminution of the 
public fountains or a cutting off of the supply 
of water that feeds them. 


ACCORDING to Board of Trade information, 
engineering and kindred trades continue to 
improve, the percentage of unemployed 


A COTTAGE. AT BROMLEY: FRANK T. 
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members in unions connected with these 
trades at the end of March being 7°8 com- 
pared with 8°3 for February and 9°1 for March, 
1894. _ Employment in the shipbuilding 
trades improved on the whole in. March, 
and the percentage of unemployed members 
in unions making returns fell from 16°3 to 
12°4, which compares with 13°3 per cent. in 
March, 1894. The building trades, have 
resumed active operations, and the percentage 
of unemployed in unions making returns has 
fallen from to'r to 4°9, compared with 3°5 
per cent. in March, 1894. 


- EXPERIMENTS in afforestation, recently 
made by Lord Rothschild, at Tring Park, 
are useful in showing what can be done by 
scientific planting. On the cold and sour 
soil of the Hertfordshire Hill Tops the owner 
of ‘Tring Park planted larch, Douglas fir, 
and beech, but chiefly larch. His Lordship’s 
agent on the Tring estate felled the larch 
trees off 700 poles of land a few years ago, 
and ‘sold this timber by auction for £638, 
the buyers undertaking to fetch it away at 
their own cost. The plantation thus de- 
molished had stood only for seventy-five 
years, but yet timber was remarkably well 
grown. Lord Rothschild is not by any 
means sure, however, that afforestation will 
pay. Timber may get cheaper, and in any 
case it is only worth while to plant such 
land as cannot be farmed. As things are, 
the annual thinning sale of his 400 acres 
of forest at Tring realises about £1,000. 


THE primary schools in France give pupils 
an elementary acquaintance with art, which 
creates a demand later on for some kind of 
graphic supplement to the legends and facts 
of history absorbed at school. Then, too, 
local pride tends to foster the art instinct 
there as perhaps in no other country. A 
youth in any distant department or unim- 
portant French town, who shows a peculiar 
aptitude for drawing and painting, is often 
encouraged and aided by a public purse to 
continue the cultivation of his gifts in the 


art schools of Paris. 
gress there, and in recognition of this assist- 
ance, he sends home from time to time ex- 
amples of his work, which become the pro- 
perty of his native place. You can come 
across paintings of superior quality in the 
museums of comparatively insignificant 
towns, and they often enough prove to be 
the productions of a local genius who, on 
the road to fame, has acknowledged municipal 
benefactions by perhaps a “success” from 
the Salon, or by the customary contribution 
expected of him by the authorities. Some- 
thing might surely be done in this fashion 
for the encouragement of British art students. 


ANOTHER instalment of Mr. Richmond’s 
decorations at St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
opened the other Sunday. It consists of the 
second saucer Dome, the subject being the 
creation of fishes. It is even richer in colour 
and more brilliant than the one unveiled last 
year. The pendentives are finished, as are 
also two more Clerestory windows, which 
are heavily-leaded and admit a subdued light. 
Figures of sibyls and temple builders fill up 
the intervening spaces. The final section of 
the Choir is now being undertaken. 


THE minatures, drawings, and paintings of 
Richard and Maria Cosway will form the 
principal feature of the Art Exhibition 
which is now held every year on behalf. of 
certain East-end charities. The locale of the 
show will be the new house of Mr. John 
Gretton, in Ennismore Gardens.  Contri- 
butions have been promised by many owners 
of valuable Cosways. All owners of these 
artists’ pictures or miniatures who are willing 
to assist are invited to communicate with 
the Hon. Mrs. Lowther, at Lowther Lodge, 
Kensington Gore, who has undertaken the 
control of this section of the Exhibition. 
The Exhibition will be open from the 6th to 
the roth of May. 


LA MARIA BERGAMO, MAGGIORE: A SKETCH 


BY FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 


THE Holmenkollen Hotel, on the heights 
near Christiania, recently destroyed by fire, 
was an historic hostelry. Here the King 
entertained the Kaiser of Germany when, in 
1890, the latter paid his State visit to the 
capital of Norway, and since then it has been 
visited by the Empress, as well as by the 
Princess of Wales and her daughters, and 
the Archduchess Stephanie of Austria. It 
was a favourite health resort, and was speci- 
ally ‘““ Holmencolonised,” as the English said, 
at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. The 


As records of his pro- | 


greatest loss, however, has been the destruc- 
tion ofa-most ¥aluable aad unique’ collection 
of Norwegian antiquities, including priceless 
tapestries which had been gathered together 
by the proprietor of the establishment. 


In the Art World things seem to be looking 
up a little. Several important’ pictures that 
will be in the Academy next month have 
already been sold. Sir John Millais has 
disposed of his Moonlight pictures. Mr. 
Tate is the buyer, and so it will go to the 
collection he intends to give to the nation. 
Mr. Waterhouse’s beautiful ‘St. Cecilia,’ 
rumoured to be one of the two or three 
great pictures of the year, has been sold. 
Mr. David Murray also comes within the 
fortunate few with one of his six-footers, and 
Mr. McWhirter, has also sold a landscape, 
Caledonian in subject. Mr. Tadema’s “Love 
Token” will be an addition to the Duke of 
Westminster’s collection. 


THe Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, recently carried’ out an excavation 
of the Metzgar Indian Mound, on Deer Creek, 
Yellow Bud, Ohio, and found the skeleton of 
a man, who seems to have been a great 
chief, with copper ornaments and shell beads. 
Theremarkable feature of the “ find,’ however, 
was a “ funeral tree,” or log of cedar, about 
18 ft. long and 5}ft. in girth, which covered 
the skeleton at a depth of 1o ft. below the 
original level of the ground. Cedar saplings 
had been laid against the log to form a kind 
of tent above the body, and the whole had 
been covered with ashes and earth. 


LicHT railways appear to be “ moving.” 
The Duke of Westminster has decided upon 
constructing at Eaton a narrow-gauge railway 
similar to that on the estate of Mr. A. Percival 
Heywood, at Duffield Bank, near Derby. 
Mr. Heywood has undertaken, at the request 
of the Duke, to lay out the course of the 
intended line from Balderon sidings on the 
Great Western Railway, near Chester, to 
Eaton Hall, a distance of some three or four 
miles, also to superintend the laying down 
of the permanent way, and to construct a 
locomotive and waggons on the same prin- 
ciple as his own. On a fair calculation, the 
railway when completed, in about nine 
months’ time, will allow of a 20,o00 ton 
haulage per annum if worked anything like 
fulltime. The cost of the line, when fully 
equipped, will be about £1,200 per mile. A 
cable railway, 3? miles in length, has been 
constructed across country in Derbyshire by 
a private firm to the town of Derby, travers- 
ing the country from the village of. Stanley 
and passing through the intervening parishes 
of Morley and Chaddesden. If 600 tons per 
day were carried it is estimated that the cost 
in labour, including repairs of the road, 
would not exceed 1d. per ton for the whole 
distance. This is one of the longest cable 
railroads in England. 


Dr. GARNETT says that the 3,000,000 
entries in the British Museum catalogue 
represent something like 2,000,000 books. 
In 1838 there were only 450,000. The ques- 
tion of finding space is becoming a very 
serious one, though it is only a few years 
ago that by the simple contrivance of a sliding 
press, the accommodation was trebled with- 
out extending the space. Since the late 
sensible rules were introduced checking the 
issue of current fiction, Dr. Garnett thinks 
that at least nine-tenths of the readers use 
the reading-room for some legitimate object 
of study or reference. 


Mr.. W. S. Lorrie is the writer of the 
April number of the “ Portfolio,” which deals 
with the history of Whitehall, and is pre- 
faced with a capital portrait of the man 
whose name is indelibly associated with the 
architecture of the district—Inigo Jones. 
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Mr. Loftie gives in detail all the historical 
facts obtainable about the Royal. personages 
who have inhabited Whitehall, and satisfac- 
torily settles the question why a hole was 
broken through the wall of the Banqueting 
Hall to allow Charles I. to reach the scaffold 
on which he was decapitated. The number 
is admirably illustrated with unaccomplished 
designs by Inigo Jones. Many other illus- 
trations and several reproductions of old 
plans of Whitehall make the number of 
especial interest to architects and archezo- 
logists. 


ANOTHER volume of ‘The Studio ’—the 
second—continues in excellence what was 
well begun. The papers are marked by 
breadth of view and a robust appreciation of 
many men and many styles. Much attention 
is given, not only to the work of individual 
artists, but to the trend of artistic impulse as 
shown in the schools and the exhibitions. 
Foreign art is generously entertained, as 
well as native art. Nor is any special lean- 
ing markedly shown to any particular ten- 
dency. The Letters from Artists to Artists 
afford opportunities for criticism. The illus- 
trations are a little unequal in value. 


THOsE interested by an Exhibition of 
Art Furniture, might have spent a fairly 
profitable time at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, last week. The exhibits covered 
the whole field of household furniture, 
appliances, and’ upholstering, ranging from 
nick-nacks..im« ‘domestic ornamentation to 
such solid specimens of utility as improved 
sanitary baths and iron sofas. The various 
stands devoted to the newest fashions in 
sitting and bedroom furniture proved that 
there was no decline, but rather an increase 
in the taste for articles of Japanese design, 
especially for those of bamboo make. 


THE ancient gateway, standing on the 
northern quay of Calais Harbour, which 
greets the tourist on his arrival from Dover, 
is about to be demolished. For nearly three 
centuries it has withstood the crumbling 
influence of time, and to this day stands as 
firmly as when it was built by Cardinal 
Richelieu in 1633. The old portcullis still 
shows its rusty teeth in the blackness of the 
slit at the top of the arch. In the place of 
this venerable monument of the power of 
the great Cardinal an avenue is to be laid 
out, forming a boulevard to that part of the 
town. 


AN unusual scene was witnessed at the 
annual vestry meeting for the parish of 
Manchester, heldinthe Cathedral. Aspeaker, 
a worthy but somewhat “Low” Councillor, 
referred to a Reredos which has been placed 
in the Chancel of the Cathedral, and described 
it as an “ugly excresence.” Another said 
that the Reredos was both odious and 
idolatrous. An amendment, substituting 
“Low” for “High” men, was declared lost, 
but after a second count the Dean declared 
it carried. The announcement did not give 
satisfaction, and an attempt was made to 
arrive at the strength of the two parties 
by dividing them, for which purpose the 
Cathedral Aisles were used. This also was a 
failure. The Deansuggested as a compromise 
that one candidate trom each side should be 
selected for the two vacancies out of the four 
names before the meeting. The mover of 
the amendment was willing, but the seconder 
remained obdurate, though he was ap- 
pealed to by the Dean, “in the name 
of our common Master and for the 
sake of peace,’ to accept the compromise. 
Eventually the amendment was declared to 
be carried, and Mr. Alan Maclure, a “ High” 
man, was thereby displaced. It is a pity the 
Reredos controversy cannot be settled by a 
little common sense. But we fear the matter 
has gone too far for compromise. 


A Lonpon correspondent writes :— “I 
learn from a private correspondent at Wash- 
ington that the United States Navy Depart- 
ment has taken an important move towards 
the adoption of nickel steel for marine pur- 
poses. It has just been decided that the new 
boilers of the first-class cruiser Chicago 
should be constructed of this alloy, as the 
Carnegie Company had demonstrated that 
nickel steel was not only less subject to cor- 
rosion than pure steel, but would stand 
enormously greater tensile strain. It is long 
since this fact was demonstrated by Mr. 
James Riley, of Glasgow, but the price of 
nickel has hitherto stood in the way of ex- 
tensive adoption. The price is, however, 
decreasing steadily with the greater use and 
production, and there is better prospect of 
extensive adoption. Moreover, only a smal] 
proportion of the alloy is nickel, and there is 
a great saving in weight, and therefore in 
first cost as well as in maintenance. The 
tensile strength of nickel steel boiler-plates 
is once-and-a-half more than that of pure 
steel, so that it would be possible in the 
Chicago to reduce the thickness by about a 
third, which will effect a great saving in 
weight for the same power, and this is a 
great consideration. The Steel Board or 
Committee of the Navy Bureau at Washing- 
ton, too, have decided that the constructive 
department should adopt nickel steel in the 
new warships, and they quote Mr. Riley’s 
results in their case.” 


RaPip progress is being made with the 
erection of the Pier Head Station, Liverpool, 
which is primarily designed to facilitate the 
conveyance of American passengers from the 
steamers to their destination, whether it be 
London or elsewhere. The work was started 
at the commencement of the year, and it is 
anticipated that it will be ready by the rst of 
June, the time originally fixed, though the 
officials are sanguine that it may be opened 
for traffic a month earlier. The site is on 
the west side of the Prince’s Dock. When 
finished the station will be about 800 feet 
long and some 85 feet wide—a lofty, well- 
lighted, and well ventilated structure, and 
will contain several waiting-rooms, lavatories, 
and all the equipments of a first-class railway 
station. There are some half dozen entrances 
to enable passengers to pass without delay 
from the Luggage Examination Offices to the 
station to their trains. 


OnE by one the. old taverns and posting 
inns are succumbing. The old Horse Shoe, 
Newington-causeway, has now been pulled 
down, and a new house put up on the site. 
A public-house has been there for upwards of 
200 years, for a tavern token was issued 
from the house in 1667, when John Ives was 
probably the first landlord, as no building is 
shown there upon maps of an earlier period. 
The recent finds in the course of the necessary 
excavations consist of coins from the time of 
Charles II. to the present century, about 
twenty of them together in a small box. 
Further there are fragments of pottery and 
glass of the Roman time, a horse shoe, a 
tusk of the wild boar, a great quantity of 
bones of the horse; and, under the front of 
the old house, about six feet from the sur- 
face, there was a perfect skeleton of a man 
of great stature, and the burial seemed to 
have taken place a very long while ago. 
Among other -finds were a well-made seven- 
teenth century knife, some pottery of the 
Elizabethan and other periods, and tobacco 
pipes from the time of Charles I. The old 
inn seemed to have been once struck by 
lightning, for a portion of a meteoric stone 
was found embedded in the gravel. A good 
deal of interest was taken in the old Horse 
Shoe during the Wilkes and Liberty Riots 
in 1768, because William Allen, son of the 
then landlord, was pursued by a soldier into 
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the cowhouse at the bottom of the yard and 
shot. A picture of the incident has been 
engraved. 


EDINBURGH is lit up by electricity for the 
first time. At a cost of about £120,000, the 
Corporation has laid down sufficient plant to 
illuminate 214 miles of streets and the shops 
and houses of any consumers who may apply 
for light near the centre of the city. The 
generating plant includes engines of 1,620 
horse power, and an equivalent set of dynamos.., 
of both high and low tension—for the dis- 
tributing system adopted is the low-tension 
three-wire system. Prince’s Street is to be 
lighted with arc lamps 50 yards apart, of 
3,000 candles each. These, hung on artistic 
brackets over the northern causeway, will 
make undoubtedly a brilliant display. In all 
other streets the publiclamps (175 innumber) ~ 
will be of 2,000 candles each. A difficulty 
peculiar to Edinburgh has had to be over- 
come in many streets. There are cellars 
under almost all the pavements, and these, as 
a rule, leave little space between their roofs 
and the flags for the laying of mains. 


THE town of Abbeville, on the highroad 
between Boulogne and Amiens, was far better 
known to English travellers a generation ago. 
Though tourists who catch sight, from the 
railway, of the magnificent flamboyant west 
front of the great Church which Cardinal 
George d’Amboise began to build at the end 
of the fifteenth century, often determine to 
explore the old streets, the intention is 
seldom carried out. The valley of the Somme 
is not otherwise attractive, save to archi- 
tects and students of history, who make it a 
starting-point for exploring the scene of the 
campaigne of Crécy. Abbeville is compara- 
tively neglected both by Americans and our 
own countrymen. But the old home of the 
Counts of Ponthieu will, in the course of a 
few weeks, be the scene of a stirring and 
picturesque festival, one of a kind that is 
becoming less and less frequent in this 
country. On the roth of May the town will 
be en féte, and thousands of visitors will 
doubtless pour in from the neighbouring 
towns and villages, attracted by a festival 
which will take the shape of a great historical 
calvacade. The history of the town will be 
represented by seven distinct spectacular 
processions illustrative of its principal 
episodes. The Gallo-Roman period will be 
the subject of the first group; then there 
will be the gathering of the Crusaders and 
their departure from Abbeville, with Godfrey 
of Bouillon as leader ; the third group will 
include the more famous of the kings and 
princes who came to Abbeville during the 
Hundred Years’ War; and there will be a 
special pageant representing the expulsion 
of the English fromthe town. The marriage 
of Louis XII. will be the sixth subject, after 
which there will be a long jump to the entry 
of Peter the Great into Abbeville ; the hero 
of the last procession will be Admiral Courbet 
at the taking of Sontay. 


THREE Egyptian tomb paintings given by 
the Committee of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, have just been placed on exhibition in 
the Sculpture Gallery of the Egyptian 
Department, British Museum. One ot these 
is a very fine specimen of the art of ancient 
Egypt. It represents a woman dressed in a 
long gown, open at the neck and reaching 
down to the feet. Around’ her neck is a 
large collar as was usually worn by officers 
of the Court, and persons of rank. Her 
hair, which hangs loose, is tied around the 
head with a fillet, the two ends of which 
hang down behind. The gown is painted 
green, but the face and neck a light yellow, 
this colour being the one usually used for 
women by the ancient Egyptians. The 
second sculpture represents four persons 
kneeling down, each within a kind of square, 
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and separated from one another. These 
figures are painted red upon a blue back- 
ground. The third object depicts two men 
—one standing up, throwing seed over his 
back, while in front of him the other is 
busily engaged working up the ground with 
ahoe. These sculptures, which show us the 
art of the Twelfth Dynasty, come from the 
tombs at El Bersheh. 


THE authorities responsible for roadside 
lands and village greens, need to furbish up 
their knowledge of what law there is in the 
matter, and as to this the “ Dept.” is about 
to refresh their tardy memory. A memor- 
andum designed especially for Parish and 
District Councils, acquainting them with the 
powers they possess with regard to the 
preservation of roadside waste land, village 
greens, and recreation grounds, is being sent 
round, and here is the gist of the document : 
Where on either side of a public road strips 
of land exist open to the public, between the 
metalled road and the fences be,ond, primd 
facie the public right of way extends, unless 
there is evidence to the contrary, over such 
strips or roadside wastes, and they cannot be 
lawfully enclosed by the owner of the adjoin- 
ing land, or by the lord of the manor, or by 
any other person. Such strips may be of 
varying width, and the adjoining owner has 
no right to straighten the line of his fences 
by taking in any part of the roadside waste. 


It is not uncommonly believed that there is | 


a right to enclose up to 15 feet fiom the 
centre of the road. This is not s.. The 
public, unless it can be 


the vast Somersetshire estate of Wrington 
will be brought to the hammer in Bristol, 
good business continues to be done by 
private treaty. 


THE position of the engineering trades is 
more satisfactory than it has been for some 
time. The monthly returns issued by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers show a 
reduction of nearly 1 per cent. in the number 
of unemployed. A steady decrease in the 
number of unemployed members has been 
shown since the beginning of the year.. The 
Steam Engine Makers’ Society also reports 
a reduction of I per cent. in the number of 
unemployed members as compared with last 
month. The officials of the trade union 
organisations are looking forward to in- 
creasing activity in the near future. 


BRICKMAKERS and tilers of Vienna, num- 
bering between four and five thousand, 
went on strike on Wednesday morning for 
an advance of fifty per cent. in wages. The 
offer of the Kilns to raise the price of piece- 
work from fifteen to thirty per cent. was 
refused. This time last year a strike in the 
same trade resulted in an advance of twenty 
per cent., and subsequently an additional 
five per cent. The weekly wages of the 
brickmakers amount now to from thirty to 
thirty-six shillings, besides free dwellings in 
the houses belonging to the Company. 


THE English colony in Rome has sustained 
aiossin the death of Dr. Edwin J. Miles, 


proved to the contrary, 
has the right to the 
whole of the roadside 
waste between the fences 
and the road. The fact 
that trees or shrubs have 
been allowed to grow up 
on these roadside wastes 
so as to interfere with 
their use by the public, 
does not necessarily des- 
troy such right or justify 
their enclosure. As in 
the case of foot-paths, 
the County Council may 
proceed in_ instances 
where the waste has 
been encroached on be- 
fore the Act of 1894. Village greens and 
recreation grounds are placed under the 
direct protection of the Parish Council 
or Meeting where the parish is too small 
to have an elected body. Where on any 
open land the inhabitants of a village or 
parish, from time immemorial, have been 
accustomed to play games, such custom 
practically constitutes the land a village 
green, and the inhabitants cannot lawfully 
be deprived, by enclosure or otherwise, of 
their right to use it. In sucha case, where 
any attempt is made to injure the green or 
to interrupt its use as a place of exercise and 
recreation, the Parish Council may proceed 
against the person committing such act 
before the justices, and such person, if con- 
victed, is liable to damages and penalties. 


_THE competition was smart at Tokenhouse 
Yard last week. For the usual small brick- 
_and-mortar investments there was a capital 
demand, freeholds in Hackney changing 
hands at from eighteen to twenty-five years’ 
purchase of the existing rentals. A few 
good City lots were on offer, but, although 
bidding was fairly active, very little business 
was done. The public market for West-end 
residences is still unsatisfactory, but impor- 
tant transactions continue to be effected 
daily by privatecontract. It was an unusually 
heavy week for stocks, shares, and rever- 
sionary interests. Although the auction 
season for large landed properties will not 
begin till late in the present month, when 
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who acted for many years past as Honorary | 


Secretary to the British and American 
Archeological Society. Dr. Miles had found 
the Society in a languishing condition, and 
had really helped to infuse new life into it 
by his untiring zeal and unfailing courtesy 


and kindness in the discharge of his honorary | 


duties. His funeral Was the occasion for a 
display of sympathy and regret. England 
and America were represented by their 


respective Consuls, and among the many | 
wreaths surrounding and covering the coffin 
was a large one tied with broad white ribbons, | 


on which, in letters of gold, were inscribed 
the words, ‘The British and American 
Archeological Society, to its devoted Honor- 
ary Secretary.” ae 


Major CARDEW’s report as to the circum- 


stances connected with a series of explosions | 
which occurred on Southwark Bridge was | 


published on Wednesday. ‘The inspector 


observes that the existence of numerous © 
empty pipes in the system of mains laid by | 
the City Electric Lighting Company greatly | 
facilitates the passage of gas should it find | 


access in considerable quantity at any point. | 
This accident appears to suggest far more | 


serious cause for anxiety than that which 
occurred in Cannon Street, and the most 
striking features are :—1. The distance to 
which it appears that a series of explosions 
may travel along. the electric mains which 
form a gigantic network under the whole of 
the streets of the City; and (2) the proof it 


affords of the insufficiency of any ordinary 
system of ventilation of pipes and street 
boxes. The report adds that the accumula- 
tion of gas should be prevented by thorough 
ventilation, by making the sides and bottoms 
of street boxes impervious to gas, and by 
filling up the boxes as far as possible with 
incombustible materials. So far the Electric 
Light Company had done very little towards 
carrying out these requirements. It must be 
admitted that in the case of the explosions 
on Southwark Bridge the main cause was 
the defect in the gas pipe, and it again 
directed attention to the very serious danger 
to the public arising from the condition ot 
the gas pipes in many districts, a danger 
which was continually increasing, owing to 
the spread of the use of wood paving and 
other impervious surfaces, and which was 
temporarily intensified by every frost. He 
recommended that the Board of Trade should 
require the City of London Electric Light- 
ing Company to at once take necessary 
measures to fully comply with the regula- 
tions imposed upon them for the protection 
of the public safety. 


YET another case of petty or rural inter- 
ference—rather more glaring than usual. 
At King’s Heath, two builders, of Cotteridge, 
were summoned, at the instance of the King’s 
Norton Rural District Council, for infringing 
the bye-laws, by constructing houses in the 
Midland Road, King’s Norton, with bricks 
unfit for use. Mr. R. Godfrey (surveyor for 
the Council) said he inspected the buildings 
on April 2nd, and found 
that the bricks were not 
good. He had samples, 
and took them to the 
Selly Oak Workhouse, 
where the Council was 
holding a meeting, and 
the bricks, on being 
examined, were. con- 
demned. Mr. Pritchett, 
for the defence, said the 
case was of considerable 
importance to builders. 
The firm who had sup- 
plied the bricks was 
engaged in. extensive 
building operations at 
Cotteridge, and for the 
bricks used to be con- 
demned in that wholesale manner was a very 
serious matter. The builders had been given 
no opportunity to speak, and, therefore, they 
must have their say now. Mr. Pritchett 
called the manager of the firm who supplied 
the bricks, a Mr. Owen, architect, and several 
bricklayers, to prove that the bricks used in 
the buildings were sound and good ; as well 
as the foreman ot the bricklayers, who said 
that the samples had been taken from a heap 
of rejected bricks. The “case” was dismissed. 


In the course of his report on the scheme 
for the construction of a road round the Scar- 
borough Castle Hill, Mr. James Abernethy, 
the engineer recently engaged by the Scar- 
borough Corporation, is generally in agree- 
ment with the report made by the late Sir 
John Coode some twelve years ago. He 
agrees that the work contemplated will prove 
of great advantage to the town, and approves 
generally of the direction of the proposed 
drive laid down by Sir John Coode. With 
regard to the ultimate cost of the proposed 
road and wall, he is of opinion that the sum 
of £70,000 is sufficient, including the cost of 
certain works on the face of the Castle Cliff. 
Mr. Abernethy holds that the proposed sea- 
wall will in no way prejudicially affect the 
tides and currents, neither will it render the 
entering or departing of vessels from the 
harbour more difficult. On the most im- 
portant subject, as to the cause of landslips 
which take place from the Castle Cliff, and 
as to whether, in order to ensure the safety 
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of the proposed new road, it will be necessary 
to interfere. with the face of the Cliff, Mr. 
Abernethy states :—“ The base, or low por- 
tion of the cliff, is generally composed. of 
clay shale, with occasional sandstone rock, 
the upper portion being.of a harder character, 
mostly composed of sandstone rock and lime- 
stone, and therefore less subject to decay, 
overhangs in large masses, which might 
become detached at any moment. Themain 
object in placing the intended wall so far 
from the base of the cliff was to avoid the 
danger from this cause, but I am of opinion 
that it would incur great risk to allow these 
masses to become detached of their. own 
accord, after the drive is constructed, and I 
strongly recommend that steps should be 
taken in the first place to scarp down the 
face of the Castle Cliff. This should be care- 
fully done by blasting and other means, 
under competent superintendence. The 
material removed from the face of the cliff 
can be utilised profitably for concrete and in 
filling up the space between its base and the 
proposed road, the construction of. which, 
together with the removal of the projecting 
and overhanging portions of the cliff, would 
secure the future stability and safety of the 
proposed works.” 


THERE is much charm in Mr. Mallows’ 
drawings of the House at Staplefield, which 
was erected by Mr. Frank T. Baggallay, some 
time ago, for a client making astronomy his 
hobby. The delightful house, entirely free 
as itis from the fidgetty effect of eccentric 
design, is beautifully situate on the‘ west side 
of the Brighton Road, and has a fine 
Observatory inthe grounds. The local bricks 
being of poor quality, the walls were rough 
cast, the modelling of the South Gable—so the 
architect generously informs us—being the 
work of Mr. J. E. Knox, the architectural 
carver. Including an Entrance Lodge and the 
Stables, the work cost just less than £5,000. 
The engraved block, from Mr. Baggallay’s 
own wash-drawing; is of a Cottage in a fine 
position in Bromley Park, overlooking the 
valley to the west and south-west. The view 
shows the long stretch of roof, the bays of the 
principal sitting rooms, and the lantern 
which lights the’ staircase. The cost was 
about £1,200. | 


WITHIN two or three months the statue 
of the Queen, which is to be placed in the 
vestibule of the Royal Exchange, may be 
completed. [The commission to execute the 
work was given to Mr. Thorneycroft, by the 
Corporation of the City of London, several 
years ago. . The price agreed upon was 2,000 
guineas, but no undertaking was given as to 
when the statue should be finished. The 
plaster cast was completed as far back as 
last October, and the work on the marble 
block has since been proceeding. The Royal 
Exchange, it may be re-called, was origin- 
ally opened by Elizabeth in 1571. It was 
destroyed by the great fire in 1666, but 
afterwards rebuilt, only to be again burnt 
down ‘in 1838, and the Queen opened the 
present building in 1844. 


‘AN extension to the Blackburn Church of 
England Higher Grade School. was com- 
menced last week, Mesrs. Stones and Grad- 
well being architects. The plans include a 
Schoolroom for mixed classes of 120 juniors, 
and a Schoolroom for 99 infants. These.are 
to be well fitted up with separate cloakrooms, 
and the lavatories and usual conveniences 
are to be admirably arranged. ' A capital 
feature will be the covered march ground 
connected with. the play ground, and the 
heating and ventilation of the whole build- 
ing are to receive the most careful attention. 
The building is to be faced by parpoints, 
and the dressings are to be of Yorkshire 
stone. The work, the cost of which will 
be about £2,500, will be pushed forward 
with all possible speed. 


for the flush of lawless liberty.” 
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PROPHET in his own coun- 
try ! 
lightful series of lectures deli- 
vered some thirteen or fourteen 
years ago, by several 

artists of eminence, 

with the.primary purpose'of providing 
much-needed funds for the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient 

Buildings. Mr. Richmond’s lecture 

upon -“ Monumental Painting” gave 

you the greatest interest ; and almost 
at the termination of the paper, he 
delivered this very trenchant remark : 

—‘ The influence of the sister arts 

(of Architecture, Sculpture | and 

Painting) one upon the other | 

must cease. Sculpture is to assert 

her independence of Architecture ; 
she is to run loose of all constraint 
and to become, for a time at least, 
hopelessly imbecile. Panting is to 
be picturesque not monumental ; her 
ordered garments are to go.in tatters ; 
her serious demeanour is to be changed 
It 
far longer back than fourteen years 
since Sculpture began to assert her 
independence. It would have been 
nearer to assert that the indepen- 
dence came from Architecture, who 
gradually dispensed with the affec- 
tions of her younger sister, and then 
broke away entirely from her, 

Almost with painting, likewise. We 

have no privileges with monumental art. 

Our Churches are caves, as Mr. Richmond 

himself has. remarked, or white-washed 

sepulchres, uncoloured, or if coloured at 
all, only in parts, patchily and’ with little 
general idea of design ; and such designs 
as have been attempted, are formed, for 
the most part, after mechanical patterns 
and mechanical colours, under the uniform 
glitter of tile glazes. And, indeed, there is 
no hope, not even the semblance of a wish, 
that the demand for real decoration will arise 


You remember the de-. 
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or the necessity for dt in our Churches and 


public buildings ever become a part of public, 


feeling. The dreary commonplace platitudes 
upon morbid or sentimental daily life are self- 
satisfying to the multitude of art lovers. The 
impossible forest glades with impossible 
lights, the boundless blue of the boundless 
sea, the unfortunate woman with a past, little 


bits of dog life, and the bloody unrealities of 


wars, are the deepest thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the present man. : 


Without the arts of Italy, we might be 


content; there would be no retrospect. In 


Italy we can discover how monumental 


painting grew and under what conditions it 


_ flourished, and how the union between the 
sister arts produced all that is monumental 


in Italian painting. In the first place the 
architect, the sculptor, and the painter of Italy 
did not hold separate functions. All the 
three arts were in harmony, and in most 
instances combined in one man; but that 


| manwas not amember ofa professional society, 


| merely 


he was not a sanitary inspector, he was 


not even acity building speculator—he was 
arn artist. Giotto, Brunelleschi, 
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Andrea Verrochio, Mantagna, ©: Raphael, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael Angelo, are 
names that recall masters in each separate 
sphere of the fortunate Arts. If all these 
men did not practise Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, they were at least conversant 
with them, and were complete masters of 
their principles. That complete union of the 
three which existed—in Italy and Greece, at 
any rate, from the earliest times, each 


A RECORDING ANGEL IN THE APSE OF ST PAUL'S : 
W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 


having achieved the power of expression 
sufficient for a separate existence—led to 
the maturity of the noblest characteristics 
by the habit of mutual constraint, and 
wherever Architecture, Sculpture and Paint- 
ing have remained hand in hand in unison, they 
have clearly defined the natural and philo- 
sophic limits of one another. This just 
limit of each Art, over which there must be 
no trespassing, was, in the purest times, per- 
fectly understood and recognised. Archi- 
tecture enriched her lines with Sculpture, 
her spaces with Painting. At the same time, 
both Sculpture and Painting were guided 
and constrained by the severity of contact 
with the austere lines, the mathematical 
proportions, and, above all, the conditions of 
lighting imposed upon both by Architecture. 
While it is the function of Sculpture to 
enlivenand enrich, both with subject and orna- 
ment, the baldness of many architectural forms, 
no structure should be weakened thereby, nor 
should simple masses of unadorned space be 
encroached upon or brokenup. The builder 
has taught the sculptor symmetry, proportion, 
construction, and restraint, and, as he becomes 
riotous and unregardful of simplicity, the 
sculptor follows him. Italian Sculpture and 
Painting of the twelfth century, and on even to 
the seventeenth, wereallin unison. Thethree 


arts lived together in constant contact, and’ 


there has been no time whilst they remained 
acting in conjunction that acommon influence 


failedthem. By Architecture also has Painting. 


been restrained. Think of the mere shell of 
St. Mark’s! What can be simpler of con- 
struction? Yet every space is sO inviting in 
form, so suggestive of decoration, that it 
seems constructed for the purpose. The 
windows are few, but the proportions are 


grandly simple, and suggest the employment 


of the brilliancy of gold, its glitter, and its 
The designs of the 
mosaics are masterpieces of decoration, and 


for colour are as perfect as any the World 


possesses. It was through St. Mark’s that 
the great revival of the arts of Italy came 


BEANS 


about; and if we would understand the 
principles of design that governed the-art of 
Giotto—the outcome of Greek tradition 
grafted upon an Italian spirit—we must study 
the Greek Mosaics in Venice, in Ravenna, and 
in Rome. 

Who knows all this better than W. B. 
Richmond? He hasstood many times before 
the mosaics in St. Vitale, which the artists of 
Ravenna created in the 6th century, and 
before the figure of the Virgin in the Church 
of Torcello, “that mighty mother of awe- 
inspiring dignity and beauty.’ He has 
worshipped at the Shrine of Masaccio, who 
painted the frescoes in the Brancacu Chapel 
in 1428, with all their fulness and richness and 
harmony of colour, but in the monumental 
art of Giotto he discovered the foster mother 
of the art that followed in Italy. And so it 
is that to W. B. Richmond it has been given 
to initiate and to carry out the one great 
scheme of decoration England has for 
centuries attempted. Giotto, simplest of all 
men, was the beginner of the new Italian art 
which ended with Michael Angelo. The last 
echo of the voice of Giotto died away in the 
glorious vaults of the Sistine Chapel. What 
if our own Richmond is the modern Giotto, 
and our own glorious, noble Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s the medium of his ambitions? Who 
said that at the birth of completeness the 
death knell of monumental art sounded? 
England has had no monumental art ; but 
does it not now long for it? Why not nail 


THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL. 


HE preparation of the plans of the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, whichisto'be 
erected at Westminster, have been en- 

trusted, as already announced, to Mr. J. H. 
Bentley. The style of architecture decided 
upon being the ancient Basilican, and 
no living ‘architect in England having 
planned a Church in that style, it was 
decided that Mr. Bentley, before  pre- 
paring his plans, should’ visit the Conti- 
nent and inspect the Basilican Churches at 
Rome, Ravenna, and Florence. After an 
absence of several months, Mr. Bentley has 
returned to London, and now that Cardinal 
Vaughan is also back from Rome it is expected 
that the plan of the new Cathedral, of which 
the foundation-stone is to be laid on June 29th 
—the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul—will 
shortly take definite form. The site, a 
valuable freehold property ‘of four and a half 
acres, on which once stood the Bridewell 
House of Correction, at Westminster, cost 
#£55,000, and has since been valued at 
£300,000. In addition to the Cathedral there 
is to be built on the land a monastery large 
enough to accommodate thirty Benedictine 
monks and forty-five lay brethren, together 
with a Lecture Hall that will admit 2,000 
people ; while the Cathedral itself, which is 
to be 350 ft. long by-170 ft. wide, and inside 
100 ft. high, will-seat 8,000 and hold 10,000. 


THE CARTOON OF CHRIST IN THE APSE OF ST. PAUL'S: W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 


the base insinuations of its callousness and 
spring Ambition into being? Painting /as 
been picturesque, it may be monumental. 
Her ordered garments have gone in tatters ; 
we will garb her anew. Her serious de- 
meanour has changed for the flush of lawless 
liberty ; but she is fretful and abashed ; she 
longs at last for higher and for nobler things. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Ir is estimated that the construction of a 
road round the Scarborough Castle Hill would 
cost £70,000. 


| When these buildings are 


completed it is 
estimated that there will still be enough of 
the land left to yield, if let on building leases, 
sufficient funds to furnish an endowment for 
all the expensesconnected with the Cathedral. 
The site, it may be added, is free from. debt. 
Since Cardinal Manning’s death the project has 
been pressed forward, and further substantial 
support has been received, a single subscriber 
giving nearly £20,000, and there is now 
enough money in hand or promised to justify 
the commencement of building operations, 
if not to complete the shell of the Cathedral. 
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‘¢ARTS AND CRAFTS”? AT MAN- 
CHESTER. 


HERE is at present open in Manchester 
an ‘Arts and Crafts Exhibition’’ akin 
to what has been already held in 

London; but in addition there is a strong local” 
reinforcement, and the dweller in Manchester 
who has the capacity to discern local talent 
worth encouraging and the means to encourage 
it-will find it brought before him by this Exhi- 
bition as it has never been brought before. He 
will find, for instance, that the movement which 
is so strongly marked among the younger 
London architects for making the architect a 


ANOTHER CARTOON IN THE APSE: 
BY MR. RICHMOND, A.R.A. 


designer and almost a craftsman as well as a 
master of ‘‘proportional lines’? has taken 
stronger root in Manchester than he had 
thought, and that there is some excellent fur- 
niture in the Exhibition designed by young 
Manchester architects. He will also discover 
that at least one’ Manchester painter, in the 
person of Mr. F. W. Jackson, has had the 
sense to get away from the everlasting easel 
picture, and to paint a great decorative panel— 
almost as harmonious but less flat than a Puvis 
de Chavannes—of an old walled garden, which 
in the right kind of room would make a right 
noble and delectable frieze. He will also wel- 
come the decisive bound to the front rank 
taken by so purely Lancashire an enterprise as 
‘“Pilkington’s Tile and Pottery Company, Clif- 
ton, Manchester,’’ whose tiles, whether designed 
by its artistic director, Mr. Joseph Burton, or 
by Mr. Leon Solon (the younger), Mr, John 
Chambers, or that always accomplished master, 
Mr. Lewis F. Day, are full of interest and 
charm. Another northern exhibit is that of 
the Luca della Robbia Company at Birkenhead. 
Yet it is true there is no Northern pottery to be 
compared to Mr. de Morgan’s finest things, 
among which what may be called the “' fish jar”’ 
in particular is a dream of strangeness and 
beauty. But then Mr. de Morgan is beyond 
question the first potter in Europe, without 
serious rival in either France or Germany. 
There are, too, the wonderful tapestries de- 
signed by Sir E. Burne-Jones and carried out 
by Mr. William Morris, among which the 
“Wise Men from the East,’ given to Man- 
chester in memory of his mother by a donor 
who will be nameless, is the most beautiful and 
memorable. The mechanical methods of re- 
producing pictures, drawings, or photographs 
fer book illustration are well illustrated, among 
them Mr. Crane's original designs for the menu 
of a well known restaurant, as well as the blocks 


and impressions from them. The artist pleads 
in his preface to the catalogue for the union of 
‘use and beauty in the surroundings of our 
daily lives,’ and this charmingly designed 
leaflet, printed in red on rough paper, shows 
that he can apply his theory with success to 
the commonest objects. Mr. Crane’s designs 
to illustrate ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona’”’ 
and the ‘‘ World’s Fair’’ catalogue hang one 
above the other in the same room. The Bir- 
mingham Guild of Handicraft include in their 
interesting exhibit specimens of printing and 
wood engraving, and the art of printing, as it is 
understood by Mr. William Morris, is well 
illustrated by a complete set of the publications 
of the Kelmscott Press. 

The Exhibition, which promises to be a pro- 
nounced success, will be continued well on into 
June. 


PAINTERS IN WATER=COLOURS. 
OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION YESTERDAY. 
HE Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
colours opened its hundred and twenty- 
third summer exhibition yesterday, 
after a private view on ~-Saturday. 
Various circumstances have _ conspired 
to prevent a_ considerable proportion 
of the members and associates from 
sending in any works, and, consequently, 
so far as regards the number of the drawings 
displayed this year, the exhibition falls short 
of some of its predecessors. There are, 
indeed, only 216 works, but in quality and 
interest they fully maintain the reputation 
of this old and somewhat exclusive society. 
There are drawings which show that the hands 
of the seniors have not lost their cunning. 
Mr. William Callow, for instance, contributes 
with a profusion indicative of great activity 
and vigour, despite his advancing years, and 
Mr. Birket Foster has several sketches, too. 
What is perhaps of even greater importance 
is the indication that the society includes in 
its membership younger men pushing to the 
front, well able to keep up its traditions, and 
to supply the places of those who are passing 
away. Mr. Thomas M. Rooke successfully 
attempts a daring and gorgeously-coloured 
imagination of the scene when Herodias 
danced before Herod: and of other compo- 
sitions, “‘ Bertuccio’s Bride,’ by Edward R. 
Hughes, cannot but attract attention and 
elicit admiration. Mr. Herbert Marshall is 
up to date with scenes on the Thames when 
navigation was icebound by the late frost ; 
while, on the contrary, Mr. A. W. Hunt’s 
sketches of the Parthenon, by including the 
now happily demolished Italian tower, reveal 
that they must have been made some years 
ago. Mr. George Fripp’s soft landscapes 
have a charm of their own, though many 
may prefer the larger brush and mistier 
lights of men like Mr. Eyre Walker. Mr. 
Albert Goodwin produces excellent effects— 
see his Lincoln, his Whitby, and his scene 
in Bristol Docks—with exceedingly simple 
material. 


THE CAPE HOUSE OF MR. CECIL 
RHODES. 


THOUSAND acres on Table Mountain’s 
charming slopes; a quaint old Cape 
Dutch residence stocked with all man- 

ner of interesting antique furniture and 
story-laden mementoes ; an old garden filled 
with the odour of great beds of violets; a 
glen carpeted with hydrangeas in flower ; a 
game preserve filled with South African 
antelopes and birds, with a lion-house for 
Zambesian forest kings; six miles of oak 
avenues, commanding vistas and views of sea 
and mountain gloriously picturesque wher- 
ever the eye ranges—all this, flooded with 
warmth and sunshine, under the cloudless 
blue by day and the moonlit sable by night ! 
It is a fairly enticing picture which is given 
us by Cape Town accounts of Mr. Rhodes’ 
residence. ‘Groote Schuur” isa typical old 
Cape Dutch house which Mr. Rhodes has 


taken in hand with the lavish ideas and im- 
aginative taste of a Monte Christo. He has 
bought up adjoining estates until he has a 
frontage of three miles of choicely wooded 
mountain side; and after enlarging the resi- 
dence itself in correct style, has made it a 
perfect museum of old Cape Dutch furniture 
and curios, and relics from Mashonaland and 
Matabeleland, and many other places besides. 
A lover of the antique and a man who had net 
only taste and means but the power of seeing 
where he can specialise, Mr. Rhodes has 
spared no expense or trouble in procuring 
what is interesting and in character for the 
interior of his beautiful home. Dutch clocks, 
Dutch chairs and wardrobes, rich old tapes- 
tries, old prints and paintings, keep up the 
idea of “Groote Schuur” as a Cape Dutch 
residence ; whilst of even greater interest 
are such relics as Lobengula’s rifle, the silver 
elephant of Buluwayo, the Matabele King’s 
seal and drinking cup, the sacred crocodile- 
bowl of Zimbabye, bits of Arab glass from the 
ruins, blue pottery, and a Roman coin from 
Mashonaland, and photographs of the men 
who fell or who conquered in the late little 
war. 


HISTORIC HOUSES TO BE LET: 
W'® the approach of the London 


season there is a large increase 
in the number of interesting 
country houses to let. Two of the most 
historical in the market are Bisham 
Abbey, at Marlow, and Vale Royal, Lord 
Delamere’s seat in Cheshire. The Abbey at 
Bisham was granted to the Templars in the 
reign of Stephen, converted into a priory in 
1338 by the Earl of Salisbury, afterwards 
granted by Henry VIII. to Anne of Cleves, 
and later occupied by Elizabeth for three 
years prior to her accession to the throne. 
Vale Royal is part of the ancient convent to 
which additions were made by the Holcrofts. 
The great hall, 73 feet in length, is hung 


with armour and military weapons, and the. 


windows contains the arms of several well- 
known Cheshire families. This house was 
honoured by a visit from Royalty, for the 
parish register contains the following entry : 
“A.D. 1617, the 21st day of August, the same 
day being Thursday, King James came to 
Vale Royal, and there kept his Court until 
Monday next after.” Other houses for which 
tenants are being sought are Minster Acres, 
Northumberland ; Dalham Hall, Newmarket; 
Pixton Park, West Somerset, which the 
Countess of Carnarvon vacates in June; 
Combermere Abbey, Viscount Combermere’s 
fine place in Cheshire; and Hinton St. 
George, ‘Earl Poulett’s magnificent seat in 
Somerset. What is probably the first im- 
portant sale of English landed Estate for the 
present year is the disposal to Mr. Ashley 
Dodd of the home portion of Colonel Leslie 
Toke’s Godington Estate, near Ashford, in 
county of Kent. The estate has a distinctly 
defined pedigree from the time of the Con- 
querer, and in the interval has been in the 
hands of only four families, viz., the 
Godingtons, the Champneys, the Goldwells, 
and the Tokes. 


THE new stained-glass window which it is 
proposed to place in the parish Church of 
Billingborough, Lincolnshire, is estimated to 
cost about £250. It is intended to serve as a 
memorial to the late Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale, upon whom, had he lived, the right 
of presentation to the living, which now rests 
with the Queen, would have devolved. 


St. PETER’S CHURCH, Levenshulme, Man- 
chester, is proposed to be furnished with an 
additional Mission Church. The proposed 
structure is for the-Broom Lane portion of the 
parish, and efforts are to be made with a view 
of raising about £2,000, with which to defray 
the cost of erection and to liquidate a debt on 
the Mission Church of St. Mark. 
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THE WORK OF THE 
SCHOOL.”’’ 


Pi years have elapsed since the work 


‘*GLASGOW 


of the so-called ‘‘Glasgow School” of 

Painters, mustered in strength at the 
final Grosvenor Exhibition, challenged and 
secured the notice of the critics. Previous 
isolated specimens of it, seen on the walls of the 
New English Art Club and elsewhere, had 
excited passing interest and called forth com- 
ment, but it was only when Sir Coutts Lindsay 
made Glasgow Art the dominant feature of his 
last exhibition that the new movement forcibly 
arrested attention and established its claim to 
serious consideration. For occasioual examples 
might have been and were passed over as mere 
ebullitions of more or less clever eccentricity, 
while this collective exhibition, by revealing the 
similarity of motive and common elements of 
strength that lurked behind the vigorous 
diversity of the Glasgow men, proved the 
possession ofa distinct aim, and showed the 
movement (whatever its aim) to be a factor 
clearly demanding to be reckoned with in the 
contemporary development of British Art. 


complex, The artists’ own acknowledged pre- 
ferences are for the work of the Barbizon 
School and that of the Dutch Romanticists, its 
offshoot, while amongst contemporaries the 
pre-eminent place of honour in their regard is 
given to Mr. Whistler. Precisely to what ex- 
tent and in what manner the different members 
of the group have been influenced by these 
preferences is a subtle point of no great prac- 
tical importance. Ina broad sense the French 
romantic movement may be said to have given 
the impulse, while for the rest the particular 
suggestions afforded by the work of this master, 
and that, have doubtless been assimilated and 
adapted according to the natural bent of each 
artist’s idiosyncrasy, The strongly marked in- 
dividuality of each painter is not the least 
striking feature of the group, and it is this 
feature that makes the term ‘‘school”’ as ap- 
plied to them inapplicable. For the Glasgow 
men have not created a school in the proper 
sense at all. They have certain ideals and 
working theories more or less in common, but 
beyond these the main bond of brotherhood is 
recognised in the common effort to attain the 
utmost freedom of expression. Such an aim, 


‘*ON THE SUPPOSED SITE OF 
LONDON !”’ 
A Nove.ist’S LITTLE JOKE. 
T the third annual meeting of the New 
Guinea Archeological Society, writes 
Dr. Conan Doyle, using his lively imagi- 
nation to the uttermost, a paper was read upon 


recent researches on the supposed site of 


London, together with some observations upon 


| hollow cylinders in use among the ancient 


Londoners. Several examples of these metallic 
cylinders or tubings were on exhibition in the 


| hall, and were passed round for inspection 
| among the audience. The learned lecturer pre- 


faced his remarks by observing that on account 
of the enormous interval of time which separated 
them from the days when London was a flourish- 
ing city, it behoved them to be very guarded 


| in any conclusion to which they might come as 


to the habits of the inhabitants. Recent 
research appeared to have satisfactorily estab- 


| lished the fact that the date of the final fall of 


London was somewhat later than that of the 
erection of the Egyptian Pyramids. A large 
building had recently been unearthed near the 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE, STAPLEFIELD, BY FRANK T. BAGGALLAY. 


Since then the work of the ‘‘ Glasgow School” 
has won recognition and distinguished honours 
on the Continent. Within the past twelve 
months, too, it has been made the subject of 
appreciative comment and exposition in several 
of the magazines. Perhaps alittle of the lauda- 
tion in the latter quarter might have been 
spared, for Glasgow Art, regarded asa whole, is 
yet in but a tentative stage, and is frequently 
disfigured by the faultsand mistakes inseparable 
from experimental effort. But this much may 
safely be said, that no group of painters in our 
own time has given equal evidence of spon- 
taneous vitality and theindependence of attitude 
that springs therefrom—an independence, be 
it remarked, not always above the weakness 
of flouting conventionality for the sheer 
amusement of the thing,—and whether we 
regard the level of achievement already 
actually attained or the promise of future deve- 
lopment contained in work so palpably inspired 
by honourable ideals, no ‘‘school’’ of recent 
origin has succeeded in making the same solid 
claim to the watchful and hopeful attention of 
connoisseurs. The circumstances and influ- 
ences that have played a part in the evolution 
of the ‘‘ Glasgow School”’ are manifold and 


making for diversity rather than uniformity, 
is hardly the basis of a ‘‘ school,’ although 
it may serve as a bond of affiliation. 
In noticing the work of the Glasgow men 
shown in the two principal Scottish exhibitions 
this year, priority of place may be given to the 
Royal Scottish Academy, not on the ground of 
the superior importance of the pictures it has 
secured, but because of the higher official 
status of that body—an official status which, 


unfortunately, it does not make much effort to 


justify. What distinction the Edinburgh exhibi- 
tion enjoys is mainly due to the contributions 
fromGlasgow, and this fact is officially recognised 
in the advantageous position accorded to most of 
the pictures sent from the West. Comparatively 
few of these pictures, however, are new, many 
of them having already seen the light of publicity 
in Glasgow—a circumstance worth mentioning 
incidentally, as showing the position the Scottish 
Academy really holds in the representation of 
Scottish Art. Although the contributions of the 
Glasgow men to the Royal Scottish Academy 
lack the interest that attaches to new works, 
they are yet, takenallin all, stronger and more 
representative than the examples to be seen this 
year in the Glasgow Institute. 


dried-up bed of the River Thames,and there could 
be no question, from existing records, that this 
was the seat of the law-making council among 
the ancient Britons, or Anglicans, as they were 
sometimes called. Near this was an oblong 
building which had originally consisted of brick. 
Its name has been ascertained to be the 
Aquarium, which points to its having been used 
as a place of seclusion for habitual drunkards. 
The lecturer proceeded to point out that the 
bed of the Thames had been tunnelled under by 
a monarch named Brunel, who is supposed by 
some authorities to have succeeded Alfred the 
Great. The openspaces of London, he went on 
to remark, must have been far from safe, as the 
bones of lions, tigers, and other extinct forms 
of carnivora had been discovered in Regent's 
Park. Having briefly referred to the mysterious 
structures known as ‘ pillar boxes,’’ which are 
scattered thickly over the city, and whicn are 
either religious in their origin, or else may be 
taken as marking the tombs of Anglican chiefs, 
the lecturer passed on to the cylindrical piping. 


RevisEp plans have been prepared for a 
Hospital for the Clydebank and Renfrew Joint 
Hospital Board. The estimated cost is £7,000. 
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LIGHTHOUSES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


R. EDWARD P. ADAMS, C.E., has 

M written in Cassier’s Magazine a series 

of illnstrated papers on ‘‘ Modern 
Lighthouse Service.”’ 

The oldest towers known, says the author, 
were built by the Lybians in Lower Egypt. 
They were temples also, and the light-keeper 
priests taught pilotage, hydrography, and navi- 
gation. The famous tower on the Isle of 
Pharos, at Alexandria, built about 285 B.c., is 
the first lighthouse of undoubted record. © At 
Dover and Boulogne, on either side of the 
English Channel, were ancient lighthouses, 
built by the Romans. But the lighthouse at 
Corufa, Spain, built in the reign of Trajan, 
and reconstructed in 1634, is believed to be the 
oldest existing lighthouse. At the present 
time the lighthouse system of Western Europe 
leaves little to be desired. The new World has 
taken its lessons from the old, and welcomed 
commerce by its beacon lights. 

The erection of Eddystone lighthouse at 
Plymouth, made a new era in the construction 
of such buildings. Bell Rock lighthouse, the 
next English lighthouse of a similar nature, is 
one hundred feet high, and was finished in 
1810, at a cost of £60,000. The lighthouse on 
Sherryvore Rock, off the west coast of Scot- 
land, which cost, with the harbour for the 
tender, £87,000, was first illuminated in 1844. 
Another of this nature is the lighthouse on 
Bishop Rock, off Scilly, one hundred and forty- 
five feet high, and cost £36,500. Wolf Rock 
lighthouse, off Land’s End, Cornwall, is the 
latest great British work, and both in its 
structure and its illumination combines all 
the refined improvements. The foundation 
was commenced in March, 1862, and the light- 
house completed in July, 1869. In the first 
season only eighty-three hours of work could 
_be done, and the whole time occupied in the 
building was equal to about one hundred and 
one working days. The cost was £62,725. 
The great distinction between the latter towers 
and their predecessors is that the stones of 
each course are dovetailed together laterally 
and vertically, so that the use of metal or 
wooden pins is needless. This ‘method was 
first uséd at Hanois Rock, Guernsey. 

On the coast of France many remarkable 
lighthouses have been built. At the present 
time, probably, the most complete’ system of 
lighthouses is possessed by that country. Cape 
de la Heéve, near Havre, at the mouth of the 
Seine, is marked by two towers with lights of 
the first order. The first towers were con- 
structed in 1777. The lighthouse of Walde is 
an example of a successful method used in sand 
or loose material. It is, built upon screw piles, 
well braced, holding the lighthouse above the 
reach of the sea. This method was first used 
by Alexander Mitchell in the foundation of the 
English lighthouse on Maplin Sand at the 
mouth of the Thames. The lighthouse of 
Heaux de Bréhat was built about three miles 
from the most northerly end of Brittany ona 
partially submerged rock where the currents 
at times ran eight knots an hour. Still more 
difficult was the building of the foundation of 
the lighthouse of Ar-men, eight miles west- 
ward of the island of Sien, on the north-west 
coast of France. Commenced in 1867, it was 
not finished until 1881. At first the workmen, 
wearing life-belts, had to lay upon the rock 
“working with feverish activity, the waves 
constantly sweeping over them.’’ This great 
work was planned by M. Leonce Reynaud, 
director of the lighthouse service of France. 

One more European lighthouse well deserves 
mention, because it was the first lighthouse, 
erected at a long distance from land, which 
does not rest on a rock foundation. This 
lighthouse is Rothersand in the North Sea, 
Holland, near the mouth.of the Weser. The 
history of its construction, which extended over 
seven years, from 1878 to 1885, of its first failure 
and final success, is exceedingly instructive. 
To build the foundation a caisson of boiler iron, 
thoroughly braced, was sunk in the sand toa 
depth of seventy-three feet below low water, 
then filled with concrete and masonry to about 
mean sea level. On this foundation was built 
a masonry tower with an iron shell, trumpet- 
shaped at the base, which is thirty-four feet 


eight inches in diameter, and seventeen feet in 
(diameter at the top, which is about one hundred 
feet above the water. 

The early American colonists evidently saw 
the necessity for beacons to guide vessels toa 
safe anchorage. The first lighthouse in America 
was built at the entrance to Boston Harbour 
in 1715-16, at a cost of £2,285. Other colonies 
followed the example of Massachusetts. By Act 
of August 7th, 1789, the United States accepted 
possession of title to the lighhouses on the coast, 
and agreed to maintain them thereafter. 

When these lights came into the possession 
of the United States, they were placed under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
As the result of investigation abroad and several 
reports to Congress, the Act of June 3oth, 
1852, was passed, by which the Lighthouse 
Board was organised as it now exists. In 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, the 
President appointed two officers of the navy of 
high rank, two engineer officers of the army, 
and two civilians of high scientific attainments, 
with an officer of the navy and an officer of the 
engineers of the army as secretaries, to con- 
stitute the United States Lighthouse Board. 
The board is attached to the office of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is its president, 
and under his superintendence it discharges all 
the administrative duties relating to the con- 
struction, illuminating, inspection, and super- 
intendence of lighthouses, light-vessels, beacons, 
buoys, and other sea marks, the security of 
foundations of existing works, procuring 
illuminating and fog-signal apparatus, supplies 
and material of all kinds for building and 
rebuilding and keeping in repair buildings, 
vessels, and buoys of the United States. The 
members of the board receive no pay for their 
services, other than their regular pay in the 
army, navy or Civil Service. They, as well as 
all others in the lighthouse service, are pro- 
hibited from having any interests in any light- 
house contract. 


ART AND SCIENCE AT RAMSGATE. 


OPENING OF A LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 


AMSGATE is moving with the times, and 
R has been vastly improved even during 
the last five years. That being so, let 
Ramsgate’s programme have—in the very fore- 
front—better railway stations, a better service 
of trains, and a town hall worthy of the name, 
says a spirited contributor to a daily contem- 
porary. Meanwhile, a valued improvement 
has been added to Ramsgate in the institution 


of a free Public Library and Technical School. - 


The Mayor and Corporation invited Mr. John 
Passrnore Edwards down from London to 
formally open the building. Many things in 
Ramsgate are modest in character. The Town 
Hall is remarkably so; the market place which 
is beneath it, is in keeping. In like manner, the 
new Public Library and Technical Schools are 
unassuming in character. A large house which 
had been used as a school was secured and 
converted, plainly but without meanness, into 
rooms for readers of papers and magazines, a 
library for books, and class-rooms for the tech- 
nical students. A green breadth of lawn at the 
back, and some little shrubbery are part and 
parcel of the new privileges which the public 
will from this day enjoy in Ramsgate. The 
history of the scheme is soon told Ramsgate, 
in 1891, received a grant of £447 from the 
County Council asits share of the money voted 
to various urban authorities in Kent; technical 
classes were formed, and met in the Town Hall. 
The accommodation proving too small, rooms 
elsewhere were found. About six months 
ago, however, the house now secured was 
taken, and converted into the comfortable 
and creditable institution now open. The 
technical classes began with 140 students; 
there are now 350,and the art class has been 
especially successful. 


ESTIMATES were submitted at the last meet- 
ing of the Dunfermline School Board for the 
erection of a School in the north-western part 
of the city, according to plans by Mr. Andrew 
Scobie, architect. The total cost was stated at 
£8,300. 


A TRINITY HOUSE FIASCO. 
OFFICIALS FUNK THE FASTNET. 


OME time since it was reported to the Irish 
S Lighthouse Authorities that the stability 
of the Fastnet Lighthouse left a good deal 
to be desired. They, after making inquiry, 
brought the subject to the notice of the Board 
of Trade, and recommended that something 
should be done. The ‘‘something’’ involved 
an expenditure of £75,000. Thesuggestion was, 
as a matter of fact, pooh-poohed by the Board 
of Trade. Upon this the Irish Board of Lights 
hastened to declare that they ridded themselves 
of all responsibility in the matter. This atti- 
tude of theirs alarmed the Board of Trade, 
which now requested the Trinity House to 
investigate the condition of the Fastnet. Asa 
result Mr. Matthews, the Engineer of the 
Trinity House, accompanied by- Sir Leopold 
M‘Clintock and Captain Vivian, went over to 
Ireland, and proceeded to the Fastnet in a steam 
yacht, accompanied by Mr. William Douglass, 
of the Irish Board of Lights. The Fastnet rises 
a hundred and eighty feet out of ‘the sea. The 
Irish engineer, nothing daunted, landed on the 
Fastnet, and then looked to see his companions 
follow. It was a case with them, however. 
Mr. Matthews, the Trinity House engineer, and 
his two companions looked at the Fastnet and 
at the surf which beat about its feet, and liked 
not the prospect. So Mr. William Douglass, 
of the Irish Board of Lights, finding his patience 
exhausted, had himself slung back into the boat 
again. Then the whole party returned to the 
steam yacht, and afterwards went shorewards 
for safe shelter. Again, on the following day, 
they returned to the rock, but this time the 
Irish engineer declined to set an example of very 
ordinary courage, and his companions were not 
in a position to make any drafts upon their 
own supply. Consequently they once more 
came back into safe harbourage, and with the 
fixed determination not to attack the grim 
Fastnet again. 


aaa 

THE question of the erection of a Mortuary at 
Ilford, is under the consideration of the Urban 
District Council, which has also decided that 
plans and estimates be got out for building an 


Infectious Diseases Hospital on land in Cat’s 
Lane. 


Tue work of constructing the Thorncliffe 
Tunnel on the new Midland Railway from 
Sheffield to Barnsley has had an abrupt 
stoppage. Through some cause Mr. Hallam, 
sub-contractor, has thrown up his contract, and 
the whole of the workmen in his employ have 
been paid off, and are thus thrown out of 
employment. Steps are being taken to secure 
an early resumption of work, and it is hoped 
this will be the case. 


PusLic opinion in Edinburgh is strongly in 
favour of immediate steps being taken by the 
municipality to erect a statue of the late Pro- 
fessor Blackie, and it is anticipated that at an 
early date the details respecting the proposed 
memorial will be arranged at a meeting of the 
Town Council. 


TueE Irish military authorities have for some 
time past been contemplating the erection of 
a large barracks in Tullamore, capable of afford- 
ing accommodation to two battalions of infantry. 
It is stated that the project has been decided 
upon, and that the necessary negotiations will 
be begun immediately. 


- THE ceremony of laying the foundation stones 
of the Primitive Methodist Chapel at Brown- 
hills, Yorkshire, took place last week. The 
new Chapel will seat 565 worshippers, and the 
cost will be £1,200. 


Tue School Board recently invited six firms 
of architects practising in Bradford and Leeds 
to submit designs in competition for the pro- 
posed Schools at Highfield, Tong. The designs 
of Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, of Bradford and 
Keighley, have been selected. 


Tue Building Committee of the Bridgnorth 
and South Shropshire Infirmary has decided 
to accept the tender of Mr. R. Merton Hughes, 
contractor, Birmingham, for the sum of £4,368, 
for the erection of the new Infirmary, and opera- 
tions have been commenced, in order to have 
the foundation stone laid on the 24th inst. 
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THE EARLY BUILDERS OF 
WHITEHALL. 


CONTROVERSY has sprung up with 
reference to what might almost be 
described as the pre-historic existence 

of a palace at Whitehall. Alluding to Mr. 
Loftie’s historical description published in 
the April ‘‘ Portfolio,” Mr. Hurd, of Bristol, 
writes respecting the purchase of the 
district of Whitehall from a certain Roger de 
Ware and Maud, his mother, by Hubert de 
Burgh, between 1227 and 1243—this being the 
earliest date given by Mr. Loftie, of Whitehall. 
There is, he says, an earlier mention of it in the 
‘History of Principality of Wales,”’ by R. B., 
1695. ‘‘ About the year 800, Howel-Dha, Prince 
of Wales, built a palace for his own residence 
of white hurdles, or wattles, and therefore 
called White House or White Hall, if you 
please.’’ Now this Howel-Dha was born 788, 
was made Bishop of Sales-brigg (Old Sarum) 
824, Bishop of London 840, Bishop of Canter- 
bury 844, and retired to Sarum, and became a 
monk, dying in 870, aged eighty-two. There is 
no record of whose son he was, but he may 
have been the son of the King of Powys, who 
was driven by Offa from his capital Pengwyrn, 
the name being changed by Offa to Scrobs- 
byrgyg (Shrewsbury) about, or rather after, 
779. As Powys then owned by tribute to Offa 
the supremacy of Mercia, his son may have 
kept the title Prince of Wales, and was pro- 
bably educated in London and built White Hall 
when a youth of eighteen or twenty. A few 
years after Offa’s death, under his successor 
Ceuwulf, he seems to have claimed the title of 
King of Britain; and after Ceuwulf’s death 
he became Bishop of Sarum, during the civil 
war in Beornwulf’s reign. And when the latter 
was slain in battle in Wiltshire, Howel seems to 
have submitted to Egbert, and later on assisted 
him to repel the terrible invasions of the 
Northmen, the ‘ Vikings,’’ who came south- 
wards up the Thames. This may have caused 
Howel to return to White Hall, his wattled 
palace, as a place for defence, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as well as the Cathedral 
being burned by the Vikings, Howel marched 
there, conquered them, rebuilt the Cathedral, 
and became Archbishop, till in his old age he 
returned to die in a monk’scell at Sarum. This 
Howel is often mixed up with Howel the Law- 
giver of Abury, born 880, King of Abury 914, 
died of fever ‘940. The Welsh claim both 
these Howels, though they probably never set 
foot in Wales (unless Howel-Dha was born 
there). There is an allusion to Howel the 
Lawgiver of Abury in a small Welsh quarto in 
the British Museum, with an English transla- 
tion. ‘‘ Howel, the good King of Wales, a 
cértaine case extracte out of the ancient laws of 
Howel-Dha, King in the: year nine hundred 
and fourteen’’ (There was no supremacy of 
the Welsh in Wales. At Abury he may have 
claimed his title). Canthe name of Roger de 
Ware be derived from ‘‘D-ha’’? If so, this 
Maud and Roger may have been relations of 
Howel-Dha, and the possession of Whitehall 
may have been kept in the family from the 
time of its erection. 


Upon this, Mr. Phillips, C.E., of Putney, 


writes: ‘‘ My attention has been called to Mr. 
Hurd’s letter, quoting from a ‘History of 
Principality of Wales,’ by R.B., 16€95, that 


‘about the year 800, Hoel-Dha, Prince of 
Wales, built a palace for his own residence of 
white hurdles, or wattles, and therefore called 
White House or Whitehall.’ This palace is 
supposed to have been built where York House 
(called Whitehall), Westminster, formerly stood. 


There must be a mistake as to the site of the 
“Whitehall in the quotation. 
’ Westminster Island at all in the year 800, it 
“must have either. been on the plateau of 


If it was on 


Thorney, Tothill, or the Neyt, as the remainder 


- of the Island, until the year 965, was drowned 


every high water. Up to this date the area 


. between Charing andithe Mallin St. James's 
Park on the north, and Thorney and Tothill 


on the south, was a shallow lake, called Mer- 
fleet, at half-tide level; and where .Whitehall 
and Privy-gardens are now, was a wide sand- 
bank from Merfleet effluent (near Charing) up 
the Thames along Merfleet to Thorney two 
feet above half-tide level, or about six feet 
below high water of spring tides. It is evident, 
therefore, that the palace could not have been 


at Whitehall, Westminster, in the year 800, as 
stated, except, as I have said, it was on one of 
the plateaus. The low flat district now covered 
by Westminster and South Pimlico was 


originally an alluvial island, triangular in shape, | 


and one square mile in area. During the 


decade from 960 to 970 it was embanked above | 
high water from Charing to Chelsea, and the 


internal areas—Bulinga Fen and Merfleet— 
were drained through the embankment and 
converted into rich meadows. Then it was 
Merfleet, and the sandbanks there were filled 
up, nearly to the present levels, with two and 


a half million cubic yards of earth, excavated — 


in forming the present plateau from Charing to 
the Green Park from east to west, and from 
the foot of the slope down from Piccadilly to 
the Mall in St. James’s Park from north: to 
south. After this was done the Thames 
frontage from Charing to Thorney, where 
Scotland Yard, Whitehall, and Privy Gardens 
are now, was occupied and built upon, The 
engineer who planned this great work was 
Archbishop Dunstan, and his engineer-assis- 
tants who superintended its execution were 
twelve engineer monks from Glastonbury.”’ 

Mr. Lloyd James writes from March: “I 
find in the letter of L. E. Hurd, a reference to 
Hoel-Dha (should be Howell-Dha) j.e., Howell 
the Good, and the probability of his having 
been educated in London, and of having built 
White Hall. It seems to me that the writer 
has confused the White Hall in London with 
another place. Howell the Good was son of 
Cadell ab Rhodri Mawr, 7.e., of Cadell, the son 
of Rhodri the Great, and on the death of his 
father Howell, came into possession of South 
Wales and Powys 907; and became king of all 
Wales in g4o, until his death in 948. He 
gathered a number of those well-versed. in the 
ancient laws of Wales, at White House, now 
called Whiteland, a rising little place, and a 
station on the Great Western Railway, some 
14 miles below Caermarthen, South Wales. 
He had this White House-on-the-Tave built as 
his residence, and here, as history records, he 
had the ancient laws classified, codified and 
made uniform. The names of those who 
assisted him are matters of history. There 
stands to this day afarmhouse called the White 
House, and, as said, on the very site of the 
one erected by Howell the Good. _ Howell-Dha 
having become a Bishop, is news to me, who 
have read most authorities on the history of 


Wales and Welshmen, both cleric and lay. 


Some Howell may have been Bishop of London 
for anything I know, but not Howell-Dha.”’ 


SAWDUST. 


THE Foundation-stone of the New Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, at Brownhill, Yorks, was 
laid last week. The cost of the building: will be 
£1,200. 


It is stated that the Prince of Wales has con- 
sented to lay the Foundation-stone, in June 
next, of the new buildings to be erected by the 
Royal Medical Benevolent College. 


THE re-opening of the Choir of the Bristol 
Cathedral, after a thorough restoration, under 
the direction.of Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., is to 
be celebrated on May 5th. 


A FIRE broke out in the timber yard of 
Harland & Woolff, shipbuilders, Belfast, on 
Tuesday night. The damage to the timber is 
estimated at £20,000. 


Messrs. J. WALDRAM & Son, of Buckingham - 
are the architects for the’! 


Street, Adelphi, 
western block of the Workhouse in Poland 
Street, W., which is about to be rebuilt. 


Mr. STEVENSON CONSTABLE, M.A-I.A., a 
New York architect, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Buildings to the Town Council of 
New York, in succession to Mr. Brady, ‘' re- 
moved.” 


From the designsof Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, 
of Leeds and Middlesbrough, All Saints’ Church 
Schools, Pontefract, near Leeds, are about 
to be remodelled, and an Infants’ School will 
be added. 


THE Celtic Cross, which has been placed in. 


the Church Cemetery at Bideford, over the 
grave of Mrs. C. C. Smith, is of Ballimasloe 
limestone, and was designed by Sir Arthur W. 
Blomfield, A.R.A. 


THe foundations are being excavated in 
Winlatonbank, Blaydon-on-Tyne, for a new 
Roman Catholic School, to which a Chapel will 
hereafter be added. Mr. T. C. Nicholson, of 
Blaydon, is the Architect. 


A Reuter telegram from Madrid, says :— 
According to intelligence received here from the 
Philippine Islands, the town of Tay Tay has 
been destroyed by fire. Two thousand houses 
were burned. One person was killed. 


Tue Annan Academy, Annan, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent 
Manchester grates and patent exhaust roof 
ventilators, the same being supplied by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE new peal of tubular bells, which has 
been placed in the belfry of St. James’s Church, 
Ashworth, near Heywood, at a cost of £150, 
was dedicated on Sunday last. The major 
portion of the cost has been defrayed by 
subscription. 


Str FRANCIS SHARPE POWELL, M.P., has 
formally opened and handed over to the borough 
of Wigan a boys’ Reading Room in connection 
with the Free Library, which he has erected at 
his own expense, at a total cost for building and 
equipment of £3,600. 


THE Embankment on the Bourne and Saxby 
branch of the Midland Railway has subsided 
several feet near to Wymondham, letting in a 
portion of the lofty bridge which spans the line 
at this place. Steps have been taken to prevent 
the collapse of the structure, but a portion of it 
will have to be rebuilt. 


WHILE Sir Charles Dalrymple, M.P., was 
performing the ceremony of laying the Founda- 
tion-stone of the Parish Church, at Arbroath, a 
scaffold gave way and fell upon several persons. 
Great alarm prevailed, but fortunately no 
serious injuries were sustained: The Ceremony 
was afterwards proceeded with. 


HAVING viewed various sites for a generating 
station, the Electric: Lighting Committee re- 
commend the Hammersmith Vestry to treat for 
the purchase of two pieces of land abutting 
upon Fulham Palace Road, known as the 
Gardens Estate, belonging to Miss Yeldham 
and the Latymer Foundation, for the sum of 
£7,000. 


A WELL-KNOWN Hackney landmark, Clapton 
Pond, is to be filled up and used for building 
purposes. The residents of Clapton have sent 
memorials to the local vestry declaring that 
“the destruction of the pond will depreciate 
the interest attached to this part of the parish 
of Hackney,” and asking the Vestry to induce 
the freeholder to ‘‘make over this centre of 
local intérest to the public.”’ 


AccorDING to M. Akinfieff, the region of the 
Caucusus is drying up through the recession 
of the Caspian Sea, leaving bare tracts of sand, 
which the wind carries over.the more fertile 
plains. During the last hundred. years nearly 
7,000 square miles of shore have been laid 
bare in this way... Owing to the movement of 
the sand it has been found necessary to protect 
the railway from Rostoff to Vladicancase by 
screens, 


THE new Primitive Methodist Chapel, which 
has been erected at Masborough, Rotherham, 
was formally opened last week. The site. is 
part of the old Independent College grounds, 
and situate ina densely populated neighbour- 
hood. The new Chapel has cost.about £2,300. 
It is built of brick, with stone dressings, and 
the roof is covered with Welsh slates. The 
design is English Renaissance, and the architects 
are Mr. Thomas Howdill and Mr.-Charles B. 


Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., of Leeds. 


New. Baths have been built’ at Ilford, close to 
the River Roden, and near the high road, -west 
of Barking Lane. The swimming bath is 60 feet 
long and 20 feet wide, witha varying depth of 
six feet to three feet. The bath is self-supplied 
from aspring underneath, which, it is estimated, 
will save £60 per year. There are dressing 
apartments for the accommodation of | 39 
persons, and a gallery for the use of spectators. 
The boiler is fed by a Penberthy injector from 
a well outside, and is supplied by the Rainbow 
Engineering Company. The building itself is 
of plain, substantial brick. There are also two 
cottages for the residential staff. 
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IN THE BUILDING 
TRADE. 


A PosSIBILITY OF SETTLEMENT. 


T is stated that there is reason to hope that 
better counsels will prevail between the 
masters and the employed in the building 

trade, and that a strike or lock-out will be 
averted. The masters are not unanimous in 
favour of the engagement of 1892, although 
there is no doubt astrong minority of them who 
would prefer a lock-out. On the other hand 
the employees, numbering upwards of 30,000, 
although well organised, have already suffered 
severely through the protracted winter and 
frost, and their levies have often been paid 
with considerable trouble. The great bone of 
contention is as to the proposal of the employers 
that piecework and sub-letting shall again be 
substituted. It is confidently expected that 
the Masters’ Association will meet the men’s 
delegates at a general conference before May 1. 
The Operative Bricklayers’ Society has 
completed its ballot. It shows a large majo- 
rity against accepting the new conditions of the 
employers, and in favour of maintaining the old 
working rules agreed upon in 1892. 

A meeting of the delegates of the London 
Building Trades’ Federation has also been held 
at the Bricklayers’ Hall, London, to discuss 
the approaching termination of the Working 
Rules. The meeting sat for nearly seven hours, 
but the result of its deliberations was not made 
public, and the officials of the Federation re- 
fused to give any information, stating that the 
meeting decided that the proceedings were to 
be kept private. Other sources state, however, 
that the meeting decided unanimously to stand 
by the agreement of 1892, and that each union 
connected with the Federation should commu- 
nicate this decision to the Central Association 
of Master Builders. The members of the Lon- 
don Building Trade Unions hold that no altera- 
tion whatever in the agreement should be sub- 
mitted to. There is no intention to enter upon 
a general strike in London to secure the en- 
forcement of the agreement, and master builders 
who continue to observe the agreement will be 
assisted by the Federation. The unions have 
been paying levies for the last six months. The 
following is a list of the constituent bodies of 
the London Building Trades’ Federation, to- 
gether with the number of their members who 
are in the London district and are affected by 
the present rules. The numbers are those at 
the close of the past year, but since then some 
of the unions have received accessions :— 


THE CRISIS 


Operative Bricklayers’ Society ............ 6,300 
Amalgamated Society Carpenters and 

OM CRS ar nrncessecsiesessioes se ace lear eteas eae 6,000 
General Union Carpenters and Joiners 3,100 
Perseverance Society Carpenters and 

OINICES  Seeesstreee- any Soot neoniee tuseeeee 550 
Associated Carpenters and Joiners ...... 473 
National Association Operative Plas- 

LCEELS Weocales e-itates a oaleteien a ssinhy aabmihiscet cies 2,750 
Metropolitan Society Operative Plas- 

ROLCUS Bib acne re 055.0 yaarebic eens wuchinidne te cet 420 
Amalgamated Society House Decorators 

NICU AITILETS | 1s. stncicd-cee meet t acta eee 2,200 


London and Counties Painters and 
ID ECOLALOLS se ck soos ces rea bauamenk neces 400 
Affiliated Societies House Decorators 


ANGGE ANCES ‘wiceecmrescnee odes siotianee 1,062 
United Operative Plumbers’ Association 1,012 
Amalgamated Wood-cutting Machinists’ 

MOCIOLY Micacunco ete ionep es aiheaseeneat ee 204 
General Smiths’, Fitters’, &c., Trade 

SDI OD irae. s boca peepee macees cere re ae 250 
Window Sash Glaziers’ Trade Union... 80 
Eathrenders’ Tvade:-Umion ..-.cscrescee eas go 
Building Trades Section, Electrical 

AEFAGEMIIMION nuccssoctatsctee ci tastea cones 100 
United Builders’ Labourers Union ...... 3,750 
Nayvies’, Bricklayers’ Labourers, and 

General Labourers’ Union............ 3,500 
General Labourers’ Amalgamated Union 3,000 
Building Trades Section, Gas Workers’ 

and General Labourers’ Union ....:. T,500 
United Orders of General Labourers .... 1,000 
Building Trade Section, London and 

Counties Labour League..,............ 325 | 


Amalgamated Plumbers’.Mates’ Society 500 | 


38,566 
The Central Association of Master Builders. 
has not yet decided what action ‘it will take’ 


on May 1 next. There is a strong minority in 
the Association in favour of locking out the 
union men, in order to secure -the acceptance 
of the two new rules, providing for piece work 
and the abolition of disabilities, but whether 
this course will le taken is not yet decided. 

The men demand the insertion of the follow- 
ing conditions as a preamble to the working 
rules :—(1) That no workman shall be placed 
under any disability by reason of being, or not 
being, a member of a Trade Society. (2) That 
no objection shall be raised to sub-letting work, 
provided these rules are observed. The 
federated unions are now voting upon the follow- 
ing questions:—(1) Are you in favour of 
accepting the above rules as additions to the 
present working rules? (2) Are you deter- 
mined to stand by the working rules as agreed 
to in 1892 ? 


MEETING OF LEEDS MASTER BUILDERS. 


As the six months’ notice from the operative 
carpenters and joiners of Leeds and District for 
an advance of wages expires with the present 
month, steps are being taken to bring about, if 
possible, conciliation. It will be remembered 
that at the beginning of November last, the 
Leeds Master Builders’ Association received 
six months’ notice from the carpenters and 
joiners of Leeds and District for an advance of 
wages from 8d. to 9d. per hour; also for 
various alterations of the working rules, to take 
effect at the beginning of May. On receiving 
this notice, the masters gave it due considera- 
tion, and came to the conclusion that the 
demand was exorbitant considering the state 
of trade. They therefore, in self-defence, sent a 
counter notice to the men to reduce wages 
from 8d. to 74d. per hour, and to make altera- 
tions of minor points in the rules. It is stated 
that, although trade was bad, the masters 
would not have suggested any reduction had 
the men not made their demand at such a time. 
On Thursday afternoon a meeting of the Leeds 
Master Builders’ Association was held in the 
Exchange Buildings for the purpose of con- 
sidering what would be the most advisable 
course to adopt in view of the expiration of the 
notices on both sides. The meeting was 
attended by many of the largest employers, 
and after reviewing the situation they resolved 
to put themselves in communication with the 
men in order that a conference might be 
arranged, and, if possible, matters amicably 
settled. Unless this is done, it is to be feared 
that a strike is inevitable, and that nearly 
1,000 carpenters and joiners will be directly 
affected, and a much larger number of those 
employed in other branches of the building 
trade, thrown out of work. 


A SCHEME has been drawn up for the 


establishment of a County Museum for 
Lincolnshire. The sections suggested are 
geology, vertebrate zoology, entomology, 


conchology, botany, and the progress of man 
from the stone ages to the present time, and 
that there should be a library to illustrate the 
history, topography, and natural history of the 
county, with all the works of Lincolnshire men. 
To carry out such a scheme £25,000 would be 
required—¥ 5,000 for the building and appliances 
and £20,000 for the endowment fund. 


WHILE some workmen were engaged in 
levelling the flooring of Carey’s Royal Cycle 
Riding School, 81, Euston road, London, they 
came upon a round tin box, buried under the 
boards of the riding circus, containing a large 
number of gold and silver coins, of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and in a fine state of preser- 
vation. The find, it is understood, is valued at 
a large sum of money. 

Tue Edinburgh Corporation, at a cost of 
considerably over {£100,000, has partially 
lighted the city with electricity. Ontheadvice 
of Professor Kennedy (London), who acted as 
consulting engineer, two systems have been 
adopted, a low tension for streets and buildings 
adjacent to the station, and a high tension for 
the outlying districts of the city. 

Ir is proposed to build a new Infant School 
in’connection with the Presbyterian Church at 
Whalley Range at a cost of £1,500. 

Tue Board of Guardians intend to erect 
children’s homes at Rothwell Haigh, Hunslet, 
at a cost of £7,000. 


ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK. 
CHAPTER VIII.—IRon 1N ROOFs. 


N treating now of ironwork as applied to the 
| purposes of construction in roofs, it may 
be mentioned that it is in quite modern 
times that iron has been found to be a very 
serviceable material for the construction of 
roof-trusses for certain purposes. In speaking 
of the arrangements of the various parts and 
the stresses involved, it is necessary to first 
allude to the general principles observed in 
roof-trusses of wood. 

The earliest dwellings, being constructed by 
men living in the warm dry climate of Central 
and Western Asia, had perfectly flat roofs. 
These were formed sufficiently secure to ward 
off the sun’s rays and an occasional shower, and 
served as a resort during the cooler hours of 
the day, much as is the case in the East in the 
present day, but the climate of Europe requires 
inclined roofs, the better to resist heavy rains and 
snow, and the further westward in Europe we 
observe buildings, the greater shall we find the 
inclination, or ‘‘ pitch”’ of the roofs. 

The most simple plan of roofing an ordinary 
rectangular structure is to place stout rafters in 
pairs, with one end resting on the tops of 
opposite walls, and the upper extremities 
abutting at the top, or ‘‘ridge,”’ to use the techni- 
calterm. In such a roof as this, however, the 
covering, whether of tiles, slates, or whatever 
else may be employed, presses heavily upon the 
rafters, causing an inclination for their lower 
extremities to expand outwardly and push down 
the upper portions of the walls. In order to 
neutralise, or, at least, lessen this tendency, 
technically known as thrust, it is customary to 
connect the lower ends of each pair of rafters 
by means of a stout wooden member called a 
‘‘tie-beam.’’ Improvement inthe framing of roof- 
trusses led to the addition of some other 
members, until finally we havea complete truss, 
or what is termeda ‘‘king post roof’’—a very com- 
mon form of English Architectural Woodwork. 
Coming now to the use of iron in timber roofs, 
as is well known in some roof-trusses iron: is 
combined with wood, by which means far 
greater lightness is attained than when wood 
only is employed. An iron tie-rod, for example, 
may very advantageously replace the wooden 


tie-beam of which we have spoken. By screwing - 


up the nuts the straining pieces are forced up- 
wards, and being perpendicular to the principal 
rafters, they give support to them at their 
middle joints. When the tension rods are 
tightened, the tie-rod is also strained, and 
perfect stiffness is thus attained. The principals 
meet at the ridge, and the tension rods pass 
through them. The apex is covered by an iron 
plate, which is bent downwards so as to form 
a base for the nuts, which must be at right angles 
to the tension rods. The nuts are double in 
order to cause them to act upon a greater length 
of the rod than single ones would do. 
(To be continued.) 


THE Local Government Board of Mansfield 
has sanctioned the erection of vagrant wards 
at the Workhouse, the cost not to exceed £2,500. 


THE Wesleyan Chapel in Charles street, 
Cardiff, was entirely destroyed by fire last 
week. The Chapel was the principal place of 
worship in the circuit, and accommodated 
nearly 1,000 persons. 


PuBtic offices are to be erected at Hunstanton 
on a site near the Golden Lion. Plans by 
Messrs. Skipper, architects of Norwich, have 
been accepted. 


THE embankment on the Bourne and Saxby 
branch of the Midland Railway -has subsided 
several feet near to Wymondham, letting in a 
portion of the lofty bridge which spans the line 
at this place, Steps have been taken to prevent 
the collapse of the structure, but a portion of it 
will have to be rebuilt. _ 


THE ancient sallyport at Windsor Castle, 
which was discovered underneath Thames 
Street about forty years ago, is being:connected 
with the Curfew Tower. The subterranean 
passage, whose finely pointed archwork and 
broad steps are composed of smoothly-chiselled 
chalk blocks, passes down inside the Castle wall 
and under Thames Street and the houses on 
the western side of the thoroughfare, in the 
direction of the river. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 


larly wishful to secure the friendly interest | 


of designers and artificers in THe BurLpeErs’ 


JouRNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 


illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 


We should be further obliged if firms | 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the | 


pages in their catalogues to which they would 
in particular, desire to call our attention. 


Housing under the Guinness Trust.— | 


The annual report of the Guinness Trust for 
1894 states that the capital as regards London 
now amounts to £260,642. The original sum 
given by the founder, Lord Iveagh, was £200,000, 
to which has been added £25,000 granted by 
the Goldsmiths’ Company in 1893, and £35,642 
net income from rents and investments. The 
buildings now contain 146 tenements on the 
Lever Street site, and 316 tenements in Vaux- 
hall Square, which were opened at Midsummer. 
On Dec. 31, 1894, there were 5,135 persons 
living in the buildings held under the trust. 
The buildings now in course of erection on the 
Vauxhall Square site and also those in Page’s 
Walk will be ready for occupation during the 
present year, and when these are completed the 
trustees will have provided 1,879 separate 
dwellings containing 3,746 rooms _ besides 
laundries, coster sheds, &c. With respect to 
the Dublin fund,‘which now amounts to £57,415, 
the sum of £7,415 arising from rents and in- 
vestments has been added to Lord Iveagh’s 
original donation of £50,000. The buildings on 
the Kevin Street site, which are similar in con- 
struction to those erected in London, were 
completed in January last, and they are now all 
fully let. 


The Lighting of Edinburgh.—The 
Edinburgh Corporation, at a cost of consider- 
ably over £115,000, have partially lighted the 
city with electricity. The current was formally 
switched on last week by Lord _ Provost 
M’Donald’s wife, and Prince’s Street and ad- 
joining thoroughfares became illuminated. On 
the advice of Professor Alexander B. W. 
Kennedy, of London, the consulting engineer, 
two systems have been adopted, a low tension 
for streets and buildings adjacent to the station, 
and a high tension for the outlying districts of 
the city. The central station has cost £18,000, 
exclusive of site and machinery, and has been 
erected under the supervision of Mr. Cooper, 
the burgh engineer. Mr. Monkhouse is the 
resident electrical engineer. 

Brickmakers’ Strike in Vienna.—They 
do things on a fine scale on the Continent. The 
brickmakers and tilers of Vienna, numbering 
between four and five thousand, went on strike 
on Wednesday morning for an advance of 50 
per cent. in wages. The offer of the Kilns to 
raise the price of piecework from 15 to 30 per 
cent. was refused. This time last year a strike 
in the same trade resulted in an advance of 20 
per cent., and subsequently an additional 5 per 
cent. The weekly wages of the brickmakers 
amount now to from 30s. to 36s. sterling, be- 
sides free dwellings in the houses belonging to 
the company. 


Beaton’s Pocket Guide.—A dainty little 
booklet with limp leather covers and gilt edges, 
‘‘Beaton’s Pocket Technical Guide, Measurer 
and Estimator for the Building Trades” reaches 
us, and is just one of those invaluable little 
things that is always in the waistcoat pocket of 
men who build. The little guide consists of 
200 pages, but there is no price attached. We 
wonder if Messrs. Crosby Lockwood, the pub- 
lishers, give them away ? 


Tue Grand Jury of the county of Meath will 
shortly be petitioned on the subject of erecting 
a new Court House in the town of Navan. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—About 50 members of the association recently 
visited George Heriot’s Hospital School under 
the leadership of Mr. Donald A. Gow, who 
pointed out its architectural features, The 
visitors afterwards proceeded to the Royal 
Hospital for Sick Children, in course of con- 
struction at Rillbank, where they were met by 
the architect, Mr. G. Washington Browne, 
A.R.S.A. Describing the plans of the hospital, 
Mr. Browne stated that the wards ran from 
east to west in order that they might have as 
much light and sun as possible. There were 
four large wards, each with 24 beds; one spare 
ward, and small wards for observation and 
isolation, providing in all for about 120 patients. 
The nursing staff was larger in a children’s 
hospital than in one for adults, and there it 
would consist of five sisters, 21 day nurses, and 
eight night nurses. With resident doctors, 
matrons, &c., there would be a medical and 
nursing staff of 40. He described the accom- 
modation for these, pointed out as a new 
feature in such buildings a play alcove for con- 
valescent children, stated that the kitchen 
was on the top of the house, and that for 12 
domestics who would be required there was a 
servants’ hall. The cooking had to be done 
principally by gas. All through the building 
the ventilation had to be by natural and not 
mechanical means, and the heating in four 
sections, by low-pressure hot water in coils and 
pipes. The artificial light was to be electric, 
and for that they were laying down their own 
plant, with two boilers, engines, and dynamos. 
Either engine might be driven by_either boiler, 
so that they were safeguarded from a breakdown 
of the light. After about half-past ro o’clock 
at night the light would come from accumu- 
lators, so that there would be no machinery 
going at night. In any case the machinery was 
away from the building. There would be 404 
lamps of 16 and eight candle-power. They 
were also laying down their own steam laundry 
in Sylvan Place. He explained the water 
supply, the materials used in the floors and 
walls, and other matters. In afterwards show- 
ing, on the various floors, how the plans had 
been realised, he drew attention to the absence 
of ornamental plaster work, and remarked that 
the hospital was constructed in a purely 
utilitarian spirit, The premises will be ready 
for occupation in August. 


London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society.—A meeting of this Society was 
recently held at the London Institute, Finsbury 
Circus. Mr. J. G. ‘Waller, F.S.A., presided, 
and the Rev. Canon Benham, B.D., Rector of 
St. Edmund the King and Martyr, gave an 
address on ‘‘The Ancient Memorials of his 
Parish,” in which he stated that the parishes 
of St. Edmund the King and St. Nicholas 
Acons formerly had two Churches, but both 
were destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666; 
that of St. Edmund’s only was rebuilt, and 
since then the two parishes had run together. 
Mr. Herbert Jones, F.S.A., next read a paper 
on ‘“‘ Roman Remains recently found in Thread- 
needle Street.” 


Nottingham Architectural Society.— 
At the twenty-second annual meeting of this 
society, Mr. A. N. Bromley, F.R.1.B.A., 
occupied the chair. The council reported as to 
the business transacted in the year, and a state- 
ment of accounts was read. A ballot was taken 
for the election of president, vice-president, 
council, auditors, and secretary, when the 
following were elected:—Mr. John Howitt, 
F.R.I.B.A., president; Mr. A. N. Bromley, 
F.R.I.B.A., vice-president. Council: Mr. A. 
R. Calvert, Mr. A. H. Goodall, Mr. W. D. 
Pratt, Mr. H. Walker, F.R.1.B.A., and Mr. F. 
B. Lewis, A.R.I.B.A. Auditors: Mr. A. W. 
Brewill, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. John Sander, Hon. 
secretary and treasurer : Mr. A. Ernest Heazell. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society.—Mr. H. Coward read a paper on 
“Laundry Machinery ”’ at the ordinary meeting 
of this Society, which was held on the roth 
inst. The following members took part in the 
discussion which followed :—Mr. C. T,. Walrond, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., the Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. 
H. G. Brewster, A.M, Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., &c. 
Mr. E. Taylor, Mr. A. W.. Ackermann’ 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Mr.R.E.Phillips, A.M.Inst.C.E’ 


CURRENT PRICES. 
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Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34S. 3d, to 34s. 5d. 

on Hematite _,, 41s, 2d. to 41s. 5d. 
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Yellow Metal Sheets... ’; per Ib, 4;4d. to 44d. 
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Sheets, Strong - eee per ton £50 
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Straits per ton ” £63 7s. 6d, to £63 r7s. 6d. 
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A NEW Masonic Temple, erected and fur- 
nished by the Worshipful Master, Sir William 
Abdy, at a cost of £4,000, was recently opened 
and dedicated at Kelvedon, Essex, by the Earl 
of Warwick, Past Grand Master, assisted by 
Brother F. A. Philbrick, O.C., and the Grand 
Officers of the province. 


Mr. J. Wm. Trounson, F.R.S.B.A., F.S.I, 
Penzance, has been instructed to prepare plans 
for the alterations at, and additions to, the 
Penzance Wesleyan School Buildings. About 
£600 is proposed to be laid out in these build- 
ings to meet the requirements of the Educa- 
tional Department. 


Tuts evening Professor George Forbes, F.R.S., 
will deliver the first of a Course of Three 
Lectures at the Royal Institution on “ Alternat- 
ing and Interrupted Electric Currents.” On 
Thursday, April 25, Professor Dewar, Fullerian 
Professor of Chemistry R. I., will begin a 
course of Four Lectures on ‘' The Liquefaction 
of Gases,’ and on April 27, Mr. Arnold Dol- 
metsch will begin a course of Three Lectures 
on ‘‘ Music and Musical Instruments of the 
Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies’’ (with illustrations upon original instru- 
ments). The Friday Evening Meetings will be 
resumed on April 26, when Dr. John Hopkinson 
will delivera lecture on '‘ The Effects of Electric 
Currents in Iron on its Magnetisation.”’ 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 2.—A Village Club House. 


The Proprietors of the BurILpERsS’ JOURNAL 
invite drawings, in competition, from those 
under twenty-six years of age, for a Village 
Club House, on a corner site, 150 feet by 4o 
feet. The Club to contain a general room with 
a dais for the villagers, a reading room and 
library, a bowling alley, service bar, tea room, 
committee room, housekeeper’s apartments, and 
three cubicles for public use. The necessary 
outbuildings must be provided. Cost not to 
exceed £2,000. Drawings to be delivered at 
Talbot House; Arundel Street, Strand; not 
later than Monday, the 6th May, 1895. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2,—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each ccmpetition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of.each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full, The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to. reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—-A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Ceptifieates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILpERS’ JouRNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 


designs will submitted to a conimittee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue Epiror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom is S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence: 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
meCeSSAry. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


Tue Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received from her Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires at. Madrid copy and translation of 
the particulars for tenders called for by the 
Spanish Government for six steam launches to 
carry Maxim guns. The launches are to be of 
40 metric tons displacement, and the tenders 
will be opened on the 26th inst. at Madrid. 
The particulars can be seen at the Commercial 
Department of the Foreign Office, S.W., be- 
tween the hours of eleven and six. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, . 
Strand, W.C. 


‘“‘ Nort.’’—Your letter shall appear next week. 


To the Editor of ‘‘THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.” 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—In your kindly article 
of the 16th inst., the writer has, unintentionally, 
Iam sure, been led into some inaccuracies, so 
likely to arise in recording one’s recollections 
of an interview, and so I claim a little space in 
your journal to correct them, with your per- 
mission. 

My remark in my letter as to my work lying 
“more in the past than in the present,’’ 
referred particularly to such services as I had 
been able to render to the Institute, and more 
especially to the A.A., though my interest in 
both is as keen as ever; but as regards my own 
work, I hope the future is still before me. 

I had the honour of twice acting as president 
of the A.A., and in that capacity having a seat 
on the Council of the Institute. The invitation 
to name fitting members for the Council (for 
its guidance in publishing their List) came to 
me—as to all—as a member, and not as in any 
way connected with the A.A.; and, on the spur of 
the moment, I wrote that I thought the A.A. 
should be represented, hardly dreaming it 
would be taken seriously. To my surprise I 


received a courteous letter, asking if I would | 
stand for election, which I did, and was indeed ' 


proud of the honour done to the A.A. The 
Committee were not asked, as far as I know, 
until my successor filled the presidential chair. 

At the interview I gave my views on the 
Examination question, and what I intended to 
convey was, that though in favour of examina- 
tions for admission to the Institute, believing 
them to be of great importance as an incentive 
to young men’ to qualify themselves in the 
many branches of their work, I yet felt that it 
was not possible to examine men in those 
particular qualities and gifts which make an 
architect, no more -than we can in other 
callings in all that goes to make the man who 
rises above his fellows. 

One other: remark and I end my letter. 
‘« Sketch and measure, measure and sketch,”’ 
was the dictum of William Burgess—not 
Fergusson.—I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours 
faithfully, CoLe A. ADAMS. 

[The number of men who have presented 
themselves for examination shows that young 
architects of the present day are not adverse to 
the system, and is the best answer to the fears 
of those who deprecate the system and its 
effect upon Art. To believe that the study, 
necessary to pass, blunts a man’s artistic 
faculties, we shali not believe, especially when 
we see the good work that: so many of 
them turn out who have passed the examina- 
tion. The fact that the plan of the preliminary, 
intermediate, and final examinations, had the 
cordial support of no less a man than .the late 
Mr. G, E. Street, R.A., alone carries great 
weight.—_Ep. BuILDERS’ JOURNAL. | 


A SUPERB brass eagle lectern was unveiled in 
Manchester Cathedral on Easter Eve. It was 
presented to the Cathedral by Mr. Craven, in 
memory of a deceased brother. 


APPLICATION has been made by the Town 
Council of Blackpool, for sanction to a loan of 
£1,750, to defray the cost of erecting a proposed 
branch Police Station at Queenstown. 


KILSCANNEL Church, county Limerick, has 
been destroyed by fire. The fire is supposed 
to have been caused by the stove pipe which 
passed through the ceiling. Only the bare 
walls were left standing. 


Mr. J. Wo. Trounson, F.S.1., of Penzance, 
has just laid-his scheme for the Water Supply 
and Sewerage of Hea-moor District before the 
Madron Urban . District Council, and the whole 
matter is to be forwarded to the Local Govern- 
ment Board forthwith. 


It is reported in Paris. that the authorities 


intend to.construct a second Morgue, the acgams J, 


ved 


modation of the existing building having p 
insufficient. The locality of the new building 
has not yet been decided upon. 


TuHE new Church of All Saints’, at Ringway, 
near Wilmslow, which has just been completed, 
stands on the site of the old building, and has 
been erected at a cost of £3,000 by the patron 
of the living—Lord Egerton of Tatton. - 


THE sanitary arrangements at the Hétel — 


Cimiez, Nice, where the Queen is at present 
residing, have been specially re-arranged on the 
latest improved principles, embracing Boyle’s 
self-acting air-pump ventilators and other 
approved appliances. 


.. A* MEMORIAL having been handed to the 
Chairman of the Mexborough District Council, 
urging the desirability of holding a town’s 
meeting, for the purpose of placing before the 
ratepayers the whole of the water question 
before the purchase is effected at a cost of 
£10,000, arrangements have been made for a 
meeting to take place this week. 


By the draining of Lake Kopais Greece gains 
60,000 acres of rich alluvial soil. The Greek 
Merchant Marine counts (1893) 116 steamers of 
83,508 net tonnage, and 944 sailing vessels, 
aggregating a burden of some 250,000 tons. 
Much.of the carrying trade of the Levant and 
nearly all of that on the Danuve is in Greek 
‘bottoms. 


At the monthly meeting of the Wakefield 
City Council, the Electric Lighting Committee 
recommended that tenders for electric lighting 
works should be obtained, and that application 
should be made to the Local Government 


Board for power to borrow £25,000 to defray 


the cost of the works. The recommendation 


. was agreed to, and the works are to be carried 


out with as little delay as possible. 


_-Errorts are being made for the erection of 
a new Church for the Hall Street district, 
Stockport. The late Mr. R. Bamford- Hesketh, 
of Gwyrch Castle, Abergele, promised a site 
for the. Church, and {1,000 to the building 
fund, and this promise has been renewed by his 
widow, and will be supplemented by liberal 
contributions from the vicar of Stockport and 
others. 


Tue Duchess of Teck, on Wednesday, opened 
a bazaar in aid of the funds of the Derby Royal 
Infirmary. -Her Majesty the Queen laid the 
foundation-stone of the structure in 1891, and 
it is now rapidly drawing to a completion, 
having been erected at a cost of £90,000, the 
whole of which has been subscribed by the 
town and county. It was opened free from 
debt, but it was found that a further sum of 
£4,000 would be required for the furnishing, and 
the Governors hit upon the idea of holding a 
bazaar for raising this sum. ; 


THE Penzance Town Council having invited 
drawings for an Infectious Diseases Hospital to 
be erected at a cost of about £3,000, and offered 
premiums of thirty, twenty, and fifteen guineas, 
the following awards have now been made:— 
First premiated design, Mr. Hampden H.: 
Pratt, architect, Rolls chambers, 89, Chancery 
lane, London, W.C.; second premiated design, 
Mr. F. Hunter Lines, 102, Darlington street, 
Wolverhampton; and third premiated design, 
Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards, Liverpool, and Mr. 
Arnold Thornely, Birkdale. 


TENDERS. 


Intormation from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERTILLERY (Mon.).—For the erection of school build- 
ings, Queen-street, for the Aberystruth School Board, Mr. 
Geo. Rosser, architect, Victoria-buildings. Abercarn, Quan- 
tities by the architect :— 


Davies, D. Ss Bark: Gs. saci bth 6705511 OO 
Jenkins, D. nia aa = 5,950 0 O 
Linton, John ... Sn Ae: ned 5,700 0.0 
Morgan, C. F.... we es ee 5,636 0 oO 
Hatherley and Carr ,,, . °... che Bi205a PhO: 
Williams and Rogers... see aie 5,370 0 0 
Jones, D. C., and Son re woe = A 5, 340ag OO 
Wilkins, G. H. axa Ra we Eh 24 Onsen 
‘Jenkins, John ... A = ~A 4,915 0 O 
Williams, A. P., Abertillery, Mon.* 4,840 0 0 


* Accepted, 
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2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


~ LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truek Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. : 


A. W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 
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BarwsLey (Yorks).—For the erection of Salvation Army 
Barracks in Wellington-street, Barnsley, for the Barnsley 
Citadel Co., Limited. Mr. Alex. Gordon, M.S.A., 101, 
Queen Victoria-street, London, E.C., architect :— 


Taylcr, J. K., Barnsley on kivts ENGI “0-0 
‘Smith, J. J., and Co., London $ 1,849 0 0 
Clough, A., Barnsley... ~*e 1,792 0 0 
Gilder, E., Luton x ie 1,720 0 0 
Morgan, T., Wood Green 1,585 0 o 
Rhodes Bros., Shipley Z 1,562 0 0 
Burrows, H., and Son, Barnsley 1,507 5 0 
Tarton, H. and F., Stairfoot, Barns- 

ley (accepted) - ... 80 see 1,480 0 0 


BridGNortH.—For the erection of the Bridgnorth and 
South Shropshire Infirmary. Mr. Edward C. H. Maidman, 
1, Comeley Bank-avenue, Edinburgh, architect. Quantities 


by Mr. W. E. Davis, Falcon-court, 32, Fleet-street :— 
: B. 


Cave, G,, Wolverhampton— 


5027.0 Sh ISO *0.<0 £9 2% oe ae, 
Gough, H., Wolverhampton— 
5,770 0 O 143 0 0 128 0 oO 


Jones, J., and Son, Sedgeley— 


5,700 0 0 300 <0 0) us: 300 0 O 
Willcock, H., and Co., Wolverhampton— 

5,641 0 O 6£ 10 0 123 0 0 
Treasure and Son, Shrewsbury— 

5,535 0 0 20 0 0 29%" QexO 
Bowen, R., Leamington— 

5,460 10 0 ... 32: QO. 40= ete 54> 0250 
_ Bickerton and Maddocks, Shrewsbury— 
FS 4300)O- Onis. S250S0% .2- 7 £37.10 0: -0 
Bate, W., Bridgnorth— 
e520 ONO ts 4T.0 0 LUZ 17-6 
Thompson, R.. Kidderminster— 

5,100 0 O ... 160.0: Os ies 235° 0-0 
Roper, A., Wellington, Salop— 

53082. 0-5. 0% OW 15 - OF 12I 12.0 
Guest, J.; and. Son, Stourbridge— 


4540 0 O w. 147 “O Oss 147 0 0 
Merton-Hughes, R., Birmingham (accepted )— 
B27 AGP OW 25, 5 Onn Oaaeo te 97 0 0 
A. Brierley Hill facings. B. Edwards’ Ruabon facings. 
BournemoutTH.—Accepted for making new roads, &c., on 
the Victoria Park Estate, for Mr. H. Joy. Messrs. Jennings 
and ‘Goater, architects and surveyors, Bournemouth :— 
_ Saunders, S, ad na AS £106 10 0 
Bowes Park.—Accepted for alterations to Bowes Park 
Manor, for the Guardians, Parish of St, Mary, Islington, 
Mr. Wm. Smith, architect :— 


Peek, C,, Harringay, N. £939 9 0 


CHEARSLEY, near Thame.—For the erection of house 
and stables, for Mr. E, H. Vincent. Mr. W, F. Taylor, 
architect :-— ; 

Gibson, G. H., High Wycombe * .,,. £1,830 0 0 
* Accepted. 

Crewe.—For the execution of road works, Bradfield- 
street, and others, for the Town Council. Mr. G, Eaton 
en Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Earle-street, 

rewe :— 


Hulse, A. and H., Winsford £7;428 17-10 


Lunt, Fredk., Crewe... 7,205 811 
Chesters, H., Crewe ... a 5,533 8 7 
Bennie, Fredk, L., Warrington* 4,191 4 2 


Barke, Fredk., Stoke-on-Trent* 952 17 Oo 
* The contract was divided between these contractors in 
the amounts-named, 


Cowes, I.W.—For the erection of buildings for the West 
Cowes Steam Laundry Co, Mr. S. E. Tomkins, architect ;— 
Day, H.C. a res Wes see. £1, 212= 0: ~O 


Barton Bros. 1,158 10 oO 
Tarrant 1,137 0 0 
Thomas ... 1,097 O O 
Meader. >....- 2. a 1,094 0 0 
Ball and Son (accepted) 1,089 0 oO 


[The machinery and fittings will be supplied and fixed by 
Messrs. Manlove, Alliott and Co., Ltd., of London.] 


East Ham.—For the erection of three houses in Coleridge- 
avenue, East Ham, for Mr. T. Forshaw,’ Mr. Charles 
E. Jackson, M.S.A., 11, Austin Friars, London, E,C., 
architect :— 

Wilmott, F. nee 
Wellsand Son ... om 
North, Stratford (accepted) 


wsatfhlj270)-0 <0 
1,490 0 O 
1,140 0 0 


HicHAm Frrrers (Northants)—For the erection of 
stores and Manager's house, for the Co-operative Society. 
Mr. H, Adnitt, architect, Harborough-road, Rushden, Quan- 
tities by the architect :-— 


Wilmott, T., Jun. ... oe «» £960 
Whittington and Tomlin... er LV Ne) 
Bayes, C., and Son 942 


Berrill, H. C, oct 
Marriott, R., Jun. ... 
Swindall, T. A 
Whitbread, W. T.... 
Henson, F.... oe 
Johnson, F., and Son 
Hacksley Bros. ... set See 
Sparrow, H., Rushden (accepted) 


925 
920 
920 
gr2 
895 
893 
855 
850 


eccoo0000 0000 
eoocoo00o00090 


Poole Dorset 
Ee SO 


Hinckiey.—For addition to factory, Hinckley, for Messrs. 
Murcott and Goode. Messrs, Redfern and Haigh, architects 
26, Millstone Lane, Leicester. Quantities by architects :— 


Bentley, S. and E., Leicester ... «-» £3,785 0 O 
Gethin, J., Shrewsbury ... sie 3373425 2-0 
t Wilson, J., Nuneaton ... ue «se 3,098 -O-0 
Wincott, A., Coventry ... ee sake 95520 One 
everoi Woodward, S. B.. Nuneaton ... 3,495 0 O 
4 Jeffcote, A., Hinckley ... oo 3,460 0 O 
Greaves and Farmer, Hinckley 3,365 0 O 
Hewitt, G., Leicester ... as ve 15, 3tos COO 
Moss and Son, Loughborough (recom- 
mended for acceptance) 3,265 0 Oo 


LoneripGe.—For building the Cave Memorial Infant 
School, Berry Lane, Longridge. Mr. J. A. Seward, architect 
16, Lune Street, Preston :— 

Accepted tenders, 

Almond, W., Longridge, Mason. 
Hesmondhalgh, E., Longridge, joiner. 
Whittle, R., Longridge, Plasterer, 
Bell, R., Longridge, Plumber, 
Nickson, T., Preston, Slater. 


Lonpon.—For shop fronts and fittings to Nos. 82 and 84, 
High-street, Clapham, for Mr. A. C. Harrold. Mr. Edmd. 
J. Harrison, architect, 12, Compton-terrace, Highbury :— 

Colls, Geo. ... ise A oes we 663-0 =O 


Eddie, Robt. 573. 0)..0 
Salter, Wm. is 539 3 10 
Mowate, J. ... aa fs = 498 0.0 
Lyne and Smith, Farringdon-street* ... 487 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Lonpon, N.—For new shop-front and fittings to No. 22, 
Upper-street, Islington, for Mr. L. Jacobs. Mr. Edmund J 
Harrison, 12, Compton-terrace, Highbury, architect :-— 


Ward and Lamble... we $417 50-0 
mall, as s5 ite at 207g Cane 
Drew and Cadman... 374 0 0 
Eddie, R. — :.. as wis oc 335 10 0 
Colls, G., Brunswick-place, N.*... 330 0 O 


* Accepted, 


Lonpon.—Accepted for new club house, Finchley Golf 
Club. Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, architect :— 


Peek, C., Harringay... : . £215 0 0 


Lonpon.—Accepted for new laundry buildings, Work- 
house, Cornwallis-road, Holloway, for the Guardians, Parish 
of St. Mary, Islington, Mr, Wm. Smith, architect :— 

Peek, C,, Harringay ... £2,839 0 0 


NeEwrort (Mon.).—For carrying out an extension of the 
tramways from Kensington-place to the Cross Hands, for the 
Town Council, who supply rails, fish-plates, and bolts :— 


Dick, Kerr, and Co., London 42,643 0 O 
Parfitt, A. E., Newport Fi ss 2,430 0 O 
Morgan, A. S., and Co., Newport ... 2,322 6 oO 
Krauss, A., Bristol (accepted) 2,168 Oo oO 
Briggs, J., Hockley, Birmingham ... 2,137°-6 8 


[Engineer's estimate, £2,280. Mr. Krauss was the con- 
tractor for the laying and relaying of the whole of the 
Newport tramways.] 
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COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occypies little space and is 
= easily moyed. 
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A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS « CoO., Lrv, BANBURY. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W 


SMOKEY CHIMNEYS & DEFECTIVE 
VENTILATION. 


——_—_——_——— 


THE 


“DULCE DOMUM” 


CHIMNEY TOPS & VENTILATORS 
(Downes’ Patent). 


The only Chimney Top which 
can be Easily Swept with the 
Ordinary Apparatus. without 
being damaged. A Positive Pre- 
ventative of Down-Draught, so 
Constructed that zt Creates a- 
Continuous and Powerful Up- 
Draught. Simple in Construction 
having No Movable Parts, No- 
thing to Oil or Repair. Cannot 
Get Out of Order. Strongly Made 
in Galvanised Ivon. Once Fixed 
will Last for Years. Applicable 
also for Ventilating Public Build- 
ings; &C. 


Soil Pipe 


Testimonials can be seen and Ventilator 


prices obtained at the Patentee’s 
Offices— 


> 11, THE PARADE, Lewisham High Rd. 
New Cross, LONDON, 8.E. 


Chimney Top. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and so per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 

ES A 
59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No Connection with any other firm, 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


NrrEpHAM.—For building schools, for the Barking School 
Board. Mr. J. S. Corder, architect, Wimborne House, 
Ipswich. Quantities by Mr. Walker, London :— 


Rice, Elmswell Roe ete $3,700. 0-0 
Grayston, Ipswich B 575 7 Oro 
Death, Bildeston 3,498 13 6 
West, Chelmsford 3,495 0 O 
Parkington, Ipswich ... 3,483 0 0 
Bennett, Ipswich 3,465 0 0 
Girling, Ipswich es 3,445 0 O 
Gibbons, Crowfield ... 3,380 0 O 
Youngs, Norwich i 3,318 0 O 
Chapman, Needhan ... Ne 2,943 16 o 
Theobald, Needham (accepted) 2,861 0 0 


Pontypripp,—For building three shops, &c., Taff-street, 


Pontypridd, for Mr. Edgar Fennell. Mr.- F. Gibson, archi- 
tect, Midland Bank-buildings, Pontypridd :~— 


Powell, H., Pontypridd rep £1,644 9 8 
Williams and Co., Pontypridc¢ 1,589 0 °0 
Lissaman, W., Chipping Campden... 1,528 0 0 
Richards, A., Pontypridd 1500 0 O 
Griffiths and Co., Pontypridd 1,492 3 9 
William and James, Pontypridd 1,403 12 11 
Morgan, H., Cardiff ... are 1,382 0 0 
Jones and Co,, Gloucester 1,276 0 0 
Richards, J. C., Pontypridd * 1,235 0 O 
* Accepted. 
WiImBLEDoN.—F or construction of culverts, with man- 


holes, for the Wimbledon Urban District Council. Mr. 
C, H. Cooper, engineer :— 


Mayo and Co,, Brixton ads 


. > os 983 
Cunliffe, W., Kingston (accepted) ... 


978 


Tles, E., Mitcham £1,172.0. 0 
Kavanagh, S., Kingston ST T33N 84/2 
Bell; G., Tottenham ... 1,094. 0 0 
Adams, T.; Wood Green 1,069 0 0 
oO 
4 0 


SAHROWS & CO., Lto., BANBURY. 


MORTAR 
MILL 
ON 
WHEELS. 


Rusupen (Northants)—For the erection of general 
stores, bakery, stables, manager's house, &c., Wellingborough- 
road, for the Rushden Industrial Co-operative Society, Mr. 


H. Adnitt, architect, Harboro-road, Rushden. Quantities 

by the architect :— . 
Hacksley, Bros, $2,185 0 Oo 
Marriott, R., jun. 2,015 0 0 
Whitbread, W, T. 2,000 7 0 
Spatrow, H, —s:. ase 1,950 0 0 
Johnson, F., and Son... 1,930 0 O 
Bayes, C., and Son 1,919 0 O 
Swindall, T. ... 1,877 0 0 
Berrill, T. and C, 1,875 © Oo 
Whittington and Tomlin 1,869 0 oO 
Wilmott, T., jun., Rushden * 1,825 0 0 


* Accepted, 


St. Winnow, CornwaLi.—For the erection of a Class- 
room, St. Winnow School. Mr. A. E. Skentelbery, architect, 
Lostwithiel :— 


Wellington, J., Brigend ae £176 0 0 
Bassett, W. T., LostMithiel ... 174.0 0 
Oliver, N., St. Blazey (accepted) 169 0 0 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O SANITARY ENGINEERS, 


The Manchester Corporation invite TENDERS for 
PROVIDING and FIXING SANITARY FITTINGS in 
the Town Hall, Albert-square, Manchester. ; 

Particulars and lithograph ‘plans of the building may be 
obtained on application to Mr. T. de COURCY MEADE, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, on deposit of £5, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

Tenders to be addressed tothe Chairman of the Town 
Hall Committee, and delivered at the City Surveyor’s Office, 
not later than FIVE p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 8th May, 
1895. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

WM. HENRY TALBOT, Town Clerk. 

‘Town Hall, Manchester, 

April 9th, 1895. 


O SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


The Manchester Corporation invite TENDERS for 
PROVIDING and FIXING RANGES of SANITARY 
FITTINGS in the various conveniences at Philips Park and 
Queen's Park, Manchester. = 

Particulars and lithograph plans of the Conveniences may 
be obtained on application to Mr. T.deCOURCY MEADE, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, on deposit of £2 2s., which will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. 

Tenders to be addressed to the Chairman of the Parks 
Committee, and delivered at the City Surveyor’s Office, not 
later than FIVE p.m. on WEDNESDAY, the 8th of May, 
1895. 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

WM. HENRY TALBOT, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Manchester, 

April 9th, 1895. 


O. BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
BEXLEY SCHOOL BOARD, KENT, 


The above Board are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of the Upland Board Schools, Mixed and 
Infant Departments. 

Plans, specifications, and conditions of contract may be 
seen at the Offices of Mr. STAFFORD ELSMORE, Archi- 
tect, of 13, Clifford’s-inn, E.C., between the hours of TEN a.m. 
and FIVE p.m., and Saturdays to ONE p.m, 

Bills of quantities with form of Tender may be obtained 
from the Architect upon payment of £2 2s, which will be 
returned upon.receipt of a bona-fide Tender, 

No application for bills of quantities will be received after 
TWELVE o'clock noon on WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24th, 
1895. 

Tenders, upon the forms supplied, must be delivered to me 
sealed and endorsed not later than HALF-PAST SIX, 
MAY 2nd, 1895, and they will be opened and considered the 
same evening. 

The party accepted will be required to enter into a bond 
for the due fulfilment of the Contract. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender, ° % 

School Board Offices, WALTER J. WEAVING, 

Bexley Heath, : Clerk. 


_on or before MAY 14th. 


ESTMINSTER UNION. = 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Guardians of the Westminster Union are desirous of 
receiving TENDERS for RE-BUILDING the WEST 
BLOCK of their Workhouse, in Poland-street, Oxford-street, _ 
London, W. 

The plans and specification can be seen, and bills of quan- 
tities and forms of.tender obtained, on application to Messrs, 
Jno, Waldram and Son, 13, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, 
W.C., the ‘Engineers and Surveyors to the Guardians, on 
payment of the sum of 43 3s., which will be returned only on 
the receipt of a bonda-fide tender. 

No bills of quantities can be supplied after the 30th April, 
and the tenders must be delivered sealed at the Board-room 
of the Workhouse, not later than THREE p.m.,on FRIDAY, 
the roth day of May next. ; 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. By Order, 

JOSEPH BOND, Clerk. 

Poland-street Workhouse, London, W,, 

April roth, 1895. = 


~~ 


O PAINTERS and OTHERS. 


The Trustees of the Borough Market are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for REPAIRING and PAINTING the 
ROOF over the Covered Stands on the North side of the 
Borough Market, Southwark, S.E., in accordance with the 
specification prepared by Messrs. Henry Jarvis and Son, 
Architects, of 29, Trinity-square, Southwark, S.E., copy of 
which can be obtained on application to them, between the 
hours of TEN a m. and FOUR p.m. on any week day. — 

The Tenders to be delivered to me at the Parochial Offices, 
Borough Market, S.E., on or before EL.EVEN o'clock on 
FRIDAY, the 26th instant, when they will be opened, .— 

The Trustees do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any tender. : . 


ee 


By order of the Trustees. 
G. A. HOLDITCH, Clerk. 


ONTRACTS FOR SUPPLY OF BUILD- 


ING MATERIALS TO DARTMOOR, PARK-— ~— 
HURST, and PORTLAND CONVICT PRISONS, ; 
Persons desirous of TENDERING for the SUPPLY of 
TIMBER, DEALS, BRICKS, LIME, CEMENT, SAND, 
SLAB and ROOFING SLATES, &c,, for ‘‘ New Buildings,” 
for the period ending March 31, 1898, are requested to send 
their tenders, prepaid, to the Directors of Convict Prisons, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W., on or before SATURDAY, 
MAY 4th, 1895, at noon. pies, r: 
Forms of tender can be had on pS to this office, 
Prison Department, Home Office, 5.W. : 
April, 1895. 


O BUILDERS. 


The Town Council of Gravésend inyite TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of MUNICIPAL OFFICES in the 
rear of the Town Hall, in accordance with drawings and 
specification prepared by Mr. A. G. SMITH, M.S.A., 
Architect, at whose Offices (No. 1, Darley-street, Gravesend), 
they can be inspected on and after MONDAY, APRIL 3oth, 
during business hours, : : 

Bills of quantities can be obtained of the Architect by any 
applicant on payment of a fee of Two Guineas returnable on 
receipt of a bona fide Tender from the applicant, but the 
employer does not warrant their accuracy. : 

Tenders in sealed envelopes endorsed “Tenders for 
Offices,” must be delivered at my Office in the Court House- 


The contractor must be prepared to execute the contract, 
and be bound by the general conditions which can be in- 
spected as aforesaid, and to give security in the sum of £250. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any tender. is > 
CHAS. E, HATTEN, Town Clerk.. 


SPINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, oi 


High Grade Flexible Hoses for 
Contractors, Engineers, Builders. 
FIRE. HOSES & HYDRANTS, ‘ = 
HOSES FOR CLEANSING WITH WATER POWER. 


Pumping, Suction, & Dredging Hoses. 
Always specify ‘‘ SPHINX ’’ Brand, ees 
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SCIENCE, even sanitary science, 
can, now-a-days, indulge in ideals. 
Time was when Science was very 


An Ideal 
City. 


cold-blooded and morose, looking at things + 


under a perpetual cloud. 
But, latterly, some sun- 
shine and, we must ad- 
mit, some sanitation, 
have crept in, and men 
like Moncure Conway 
are thereby encouraged 
to dream dreams. Sir 
W.B. Richardson is not 
a dreamer of dreams, 
but he has always been 
on the side of Hope, 
and we might add— 
soap! Sir Benjamin 
preached Sanitation in 
the days when it was 
an unsavoury subject. 
Twenty years ago he 
built up, in imagination, 
that famouscity Hygeia, 
wherein, if a man was 
ill, it was his own mis- 
take: At the closing 
meeting of the Sanitary 
Conference in Manches- 
ter, Sir B. W. Richard- 
son referred to this 
City of his own design- 
ing. The years have, 
done something in reali- 
sation, but there is yet 
much to do. Hygeia 
has sprung up every- 
where—in parts only— 
Gad. still the -City 
destined to be immortal 
(in the Health Sense) 
does not exist. Human 
flesh (and Borough Sur- 
veyors) are very weak ! 
But the “working 
model,” taken to pieces, 
has been found pregnant 
of ideas, and many a 
town has benefited by a 
sewer here or a sugges- 
tion there, outcome of 
Richardson’s _ science. 
At the Conference in 
Manchester the architect of “Hygeia” aired 
a very bold theory. The whole country, he 
said, was now surveyed, laid out, levelled and 
prepared with infinite toil anc _agineering 
skill in the network of railways which inter- 
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sected everywhere ; it seemed to him they had 
nothing to do but to construct along the sides 
of all these great railways a series of iron or 
brickwork tubes, to start from every place 
where there were houses, and to let the 
sewage from those houses be pumped into the 
main by the side of the line and be collected 
and conveyed to spots of land selected for 


utilisation, so that the land might receive 
direct the benefits of sewage for the purposes 
of fertilisation. Is Sir W. B. Richardson 
going to be the Ideal Agriculturist also? 
For the incubus of town sanitation might, it 


THE CHAPTER HOUSE, WELLS CATHEDRAL : SKETCHED BY C. E. MALLOWS. 


is well known, be the stimulus of the country, 
properly applied, as Nature has a curious 
chemistry and filtration of her own ; yet it is 
true that sewage is still the greater problem 
to a number of our large towns after its 
collection is completed, though Sewage 
Farms have undoubtedly been a step in 
Sir Benjamin’s direction. He, at least, is an 
enthusiast in the matter; 
he sees no more diffi- 
culty in the laying of 
railway conduits than 
in the setting down of 
telegraph poles. The 
conduits in the towns 
themselves need not be 
larger than the water 
tubes, and only simple 
motors would be _ re- 
quired as the gradients 
(being railway  gradi- 
ents) would not be great. 
And what could be so 
carried away could be 
so brought in. _ Pure 
water, for instance. 
Thus a complete circu- 
latory system could be 
set up; a_ kind ot 
“arterial and venous” 
system, as Sir Ben- 
jamin described it. No 
one with any common 
sense, or knowledge of 
infectious diseases, now 
disputes the value or 
hospitals. Hospitals are 
immeasurably the surest 
safeguard against the 
spread of disease, andthe 
private - house - system- 
of-being-ill (if we may 
so describe it) is rapidly 
becoming disapproved, 
though, like all tradi- 
tions, it dies hard. Sir 
Benjamin’s ideal is that 
“hotel- hospitals, com- 
fortably, and even ele- 
gantly furnished, should 
be erected with every- 
thing necessary for the 
sick in any kind . of 
disease. Small 
hospitals could be placed 
on the tops of private 
houses, with lifts for tak- 
ing thesick upintothem.” Thissoundssonew 
and novel that we should not be surprised 
if the patent grew well on the way! Finally, 
towns themselves should be ventilated. With 
this we quite agree. Compressedair, brought 
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from the heights; proper courses for wind 
through the streets ; footways, flowers, and 
gardens on the roofs of houses, roadways 
thereupon for foot passengers, not to say 
postmen; and a more favourable view of 
cremation, are all parts of Sir B. W. Richard- 
son’s Ideal City ; together with a “ dinner of 
herbs where love is,’ and water ! But really, 
Sir Benjamin, we do not wish to live for 
ever, and we are just a little afraid that so 
ideal a city would be supremely dull. How- 
ever, you may begin with London—scope 
like scheme, would then be big enough, and 
we can do with some ‘compressed air from 
the heights ” at most seasons of the year. 


UNLEss some unforeseen cir- 
cumstance arises, the Building 
Trade Strike is averted, for the 
time. On Thursday, the London Master 
Builders decided to continue the existing 
working rules pending the appointment of an 
arbitrator, to whom the disputed new rules 
and other matters should be referred, and 
that such arbitrator be appointed by the 
First of June. In other words, there is a 
month’s breathing time gained, during which 
wiser counsels may prevail. Two documents, 


Averted— 
for a time. 


published last week—one a _ manifesto, 
the other a_ letter — were significant, 
bearing, as they did, upon the crisis. 


Mr. G. H. Trollope, President of the Central 
Association of London Master Builders, 
wrote denying the tinctured statement that 
the masters sought to introduce a system of 
“sweating” or ‘piece-work.” He gave a 
succinct account of the origin of the present 
working rules. Early in 1891, there were 
rumblings of approaching storm, and carpen- 
ters and joiners obtained a formulated code 
of rules for their particular trade. <A year 
later the bricklayers failed to obtain a similar 
arrangement, but their discontent led to a 
general conference in June of 1892, resulting 
in a general set of rules for the whole trade. 
Mr. Trollope points out, and it is well 
known, that the employed endeavoured to 
compel employers to discharge Non-Union 
men, once this general set ofrules was in vogue. 
To meet this, six months’ notice for the ter- 
mination of these rules was given, and a 
revised code was drawn up, dealing with the 
“Non-Union” difficulty, and with the further 
vexed question of sub-letting. The men 
have up to this moment refused to consider 
the new rules, and the rules of 1892 “end 
automatically” (as Mr. Trollope puts it) on 


May 1. “ Piece-work,” Mr. Trollope main- 
tains, is not even a genuine bogie. - The 
question has never been raised. The one 


point at issue is whether builders and trade 
leaders can arrange for the harmonious work- 
ing of Union and Non-Union men. There is 
now the month of May—thanks to this 


extension of time—wherein to_ bring 
the opposing factions into co-workable 
silence instead of non-workable uproar. 


The manifesto to which we have referred is 
that issued by the Alliance Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Society—a “ Free” Society (sounding 
of paradox) organised to fight the Building 
Trades’ Federation. The manifesto states 
that in London at the present moment, out 
of 150,000 men connected with the building 
trade, only one-fifth are Unionists. Yet this 
insignificant minority has secured almost 
absolute control over the majority. The 
Non-Unionist is met, at every turn, by 
hindrance, molestation, and coercion; “take 
a Federation ticket or starve” isthe tyrannical 
“mot d’ordre’’ when he endeavours to 
obtain work. Should he, however, join the 
Union, he quickly discovers that he has 
bartered his independence for a very miserable 
mess of pottage. From that moment, he 
must do as he is ordered; if directed to 
throw up good employment, with which he 
is perfectly satisfied, throw it up he must or 
life will not be worth living. The Alliance 


proposes, therefore, to end this system by 
organising the majority to fight the minority 
with equal weapons. Set a thief to catch a 
thief was the old axiom. Shall we amend it 
so: Set a Society to catch a Society? If so, in 
this case we may even go so far as to believe 
one Society honest ! 


A Chance for , THE Old Cry ofa New Street 
Londoit etween Holborn and the 
Architecture. ©ttand has been revived, and 
once again there would seem 

to be a possibility of Architecture having a 
look-in in London. But it is so old acry 
that architects will be inclined to turn a deaf 
ear if only to keep their ambitions at rest. 
What is the good of dangling street-frontages 
before our eyes; frontages that may never 
be built? Yet the condition of the Strand this 
last month would have disgraced any city in 
the World—not American. We will back New 
York, any dirty day, for mud and misery. 
But the congestion of traffic, with the Em- 
bankment “up,” has been absolutely critical 
to life and limb and a positive drain upon 
a man’s pocket and patience, and if only to 
make ourselves happy in contemplation of the 
improbable, we welcome this old friend the 
New Street back again. He is something of a 
ghost ; at any rate, he has no visible means 
of subsistence, but quite a number of clever 
people are interested in him, and give him 
the kicks and ha’pence that keep him alive. 
And so the County Council is to be “ap- 
proached” (certainly the correct way of 
getting there!) in the matter, and St. 
Martin’s Town Hall and its public men have 
resolved, with “ much unanimity,” to request 
the Council “to take immediate steps in 
proceeding with the construction of a new 
street from Holborn to the Strand. This 
meeting reminds the Council that the Council 
itself has frequently admitted the urgency of 
such a street ; that public opinion has been 
often and widely expressed at public meet- 
ings, from which deputations have been sent 
to the Council; that the general Press of 
London has again and again urged the neces- 
sity for such a new street ; that the chronic 
block existing through the congestion of 
trafic is injurious to trade and labour, dan- 
gerous to personal safety, and especially 
inconvenient to travellers passing between 
the northern and southern railway termini. 
Besides these reasons, a new street is urgently 
needed for the convenience of the whole 
Metropolis, there being no direct communi- 
cation between North and South London.” 


A “case”? up to the hilt, if you like, and 


the only thing it seems to suffer from is an 
excess of conviction. But if only a broad 
street, or better still, a boulevard, could let 
in the light of average day between Holborn 
and the Strand, what a chance for Archi- 
tecture and Architects, and even Sculptors, 
there might be! At present there is plenty 
of Art in the intervening district, but it 
happens to be so Realistic. Who is not 
disgusted with Drury Lane and Clare 
Market? All, at any rate, but the people 
who live there, and even they may be, for 
what we know, poor things—there is so much 
talk of Art reaching the masses, one never 
can tell. But Nature always seems to us 
uppermost in Clare Market. 


THE new departments for girls and infants 
at the Abbeydale Board School were opened 
last week. The design of the building har- 
monises with the older buildings. The accom- 
modation sanctioned by the Education De- 
partment is for 782 scholars. The contractor 
for the general work was Mr. John Greenwood. 
The ashphalting of yards has been done by 
Mr. John Hadfield, Ellesmere Road ; the warm- 
ing apparatus by Messrs. J. C. and J. S. Ellis, 
Mr. E. Cartwright has acted as clerk of the 
works, and the architect is Mr. C. J. Innocent, 
17, George Street, Sheffield. 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE A. A. 
Il. 


UT we ask, and again, Who is to start 
the restoration ofthe Institute? Mr. 
Penrose is not the man. He, like all : 

that is best in the Councils at Conduit Street, , 
is too little self-assertive. Alfred Water- ! 
house could do it if he would. In him are 
all the attributes, but the task wants the 

. 


me 


energy and, perhaps, a little of the impulsive- 
ness of a younger man. It is hardly possible 
—lacking the individual—that the Council 
will initiate an action to condemn itself, but 
it might, if the majority has an atom of» 
honest respect for the Institution left to it, 
appoint a committee of past presidents to 
sit in solemn conclave and report upon the 
subject. As well expect Father Thames to 
condemn his own waters as to expect this 
much! On all sides we hear whispers of 
advice. Many of the highest men in the 
profession have not hesitated to tell us 
boldly and frankly of the need of such things. 
We have letters from all quarters and from 
all creeds telling us—under the bann of 
privacy—how ¢his would improve matters, 
and how ¢hat would advance the profession. 
And yet no movement comes. Everything 
appears to us to be sickled over with a 
fulsome cloak of indifference, under which . 
is a fermenting mass of grumbling pro- 
fessionalism, that needs pricking into 
open revolt. We are sick of the flum- 
mery of this professionalism flaunted in the 
face of our young men. The other week an 
unsophisticated young gentleman addressed 
a communication to a professional contem- 
porary, making a most terrible charge against 
a Fellow of the R.I.B.A. He was walking 
calmly home one evening, when—horror!—he 
discovered the name of a well known 
architect displayed upon a board attached to 
the scaffolding of a new building. The un- 
sophisticated one did not quite faint, but he 
conveyed the intelligence—under a nom de 
plume—to the said contemporary. The 
communication appeared, and with it an un- . 
sophisticated editorial comment. That 7 
name on that board was also horrible to the 
unsophisticated conductor of that journal. 
The following week Mr. John Slater, B.A., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  unsophisticatingly announced q 
that he had no knowledge of his name and 
his title to fame appearing in such a dis- 
graceful manner, and had he known it he 
would, of course, have obliterated the 
wretched person who had so magnanimously 
violated the laws of Architectural professional 
etiquette. Again, an editorial foot-note, un- 
sophisticated in its scathing denunciation of 
any motive so socially high a person as Mr. : 
Slater could possibly have had in such a ! 
proceeding. A more sublime piece of | 
“flummery”’ as this could not exist. Mr. 
Slater, who is a man we know to be above 
dishonourable actions, aman who has written 

good works, executed good works and 
delivered good works before the professional 
societies—a man known by all men to bea 
sterling good fellow—is tripped by the 
flummery of another dealer in this same 
produce of modern life. Mr. Slater had no 
backbone. He should have stood to his 
guns, and fought this fiend of professional 
immorality and unmasked him on the spot. 
Who laid down the law that to proudly place 
one’s name upon one’s work is against the 
etiquette of Art? Is it against the etiquette 
of Art or is it nothing but the flummery of 
which we have spoken? Why should not an 
Architect plant his name in front of his . 
creations without calling down the attacks of 

the insidious? By what canon must he wait 

until he be dead for his name to be placarded 

upon his deeds? Short of advertising for 

work, he cannot err upon the demands of 
professional etiquette, else half of the suc- | 
cessful practitioners of the day would be 
without it. Andcontinue the argument to 
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our contemporary. Could finer flummery 
emanate from a man who has the good sense 
to deposit his journal in every pothouse in the 
purlieus of the City, “free, gratis, and for 
nuffink,” as Mark Twain says, on condition 
that the proprietor sticks a blazing notice in 
his window that the such and such a thing 
is “taken in here.” The whole business is 
a monstrous piece of hypocrisy, cankering 
the root of architectural practice. The name 
upon the board is innocent of any indecent 
motive. The architect is proud of his work 
as it grows piecemeal into existence, and if 
it be good in the eyes of men who see it, the 
name of the author is worthy of their know- 
ledge. The journal in the pot-house, and the 
placard in the window is an honest means 
to an honest end, and if that is permissible 
by the etiquette of one artistic calling, by what 
sense is it unpermissible in another? For 
ourselves, we do not distribute’ the 
“ BurLpERs’ JOURNAL” in this manner, but 
even that may come, and in the meantime 
we advise every young man doing honest 
work, and precious little of it, to try and do 
more, by placing his name upon the front of his 
building, and give no heed to the knave 
who carves it upon a foundation stone and 
warns his fellows off elsewhere. 

But in our efforts to wade through the 
waters of reform, we get deeper and deeper 
into the mud which lies at the bottom. We 
have a higher motive than the mere booming 
of ourselves and the raking in of the shekels 
of successful “trade” journalism. No one 
sees the imperfections of an Institute, like the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, so 
much as he who watches it from above, and 
hears the murmuring of the crowd below. 
Architecture is the noblest of all the arts, 
and the head of its administration should be 
as powerful as it is possible to make it. We 
have in the Architectural Association a body 
of earnest men, impossible of collection in 
any other country in Europe. The Asso- 
ciation has done miracles in the advancement 
of Architecture, and the band of splendid 
fellows who have worked at it and in it for 
years, who have loved it and given up their 
leisure for it, and who, when they get beyond 
the circle of its influence still bear a 
magnetic attraction towards it, are 
worthy all the admiration it is possible to 
bestow upon them; but how much more 
should the Institute warrant such com- 
mendation! If it is impossible that reform 
should come from within, then it must come 
from without, and all those men, headed by 
Norman Shaw—whom, heaven knows, we 
appreciate to the full—who have remained 
callous so long, have no right to stand aloof 
from the rescue of their profession, while at 
its concentrated head in Conduit Street so 
much work is to be done. \Ve want to see 
the Institute a power in the land anda power 
in commanding the respect of the multitude. 
We want to see true artists at its head— 
men who live and breathe and have their 
being in architecture. We want to see the 
Institute strike terror in the hearts of the 
ruffians of speculative building ; and we want 
to see it consulted by the official fools, who 
_ have the making of architectural London and 
make it badly. If only funds be needed to 
lift these things into being, a good round sum 
from the proprietors of this Journal is at its 
disposal, and we dare swear that from 
two of our rich contemporaries at least 
the same or a greater amount would be 
forthcoming. There is no desire to shirk 
the issue; we are not philanthropists at 
Talbot House. The long-haired gentlemen 
who chew Faber’s pencils instead of Ameri- 
can gum, have a room to themselves ; they 
tread on Turkey carpets and write with 
jewelled pens—but the rest of us are just 
honest men, with the commercial spirit 
strong within us, and what is the most 
surprising of all things, have the decency 
to admit it. 
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LIGHTNING ON A MONUMENT. 


SERIES of very interesting experiments 
has been conducted by the Weather 
Bureau people upon the Washington 

Monument, which, standing 555 feet high in the 
centre of a flat, well-watered ground, constitutes 
a most dangerous exposure. It was struck by 
lightning on June 5th, 1885, which suggested that 
measures be taker: for its safety, and a Com- 
mittee of scientific men was appointed to 
investigate the subject. The report was in favour 
of erecting rods, and there are now four copper 
conductors running from the top of the Monu- 
ment into a pit or well 15 feet below the 
bottom of the masonry foundation, in which 
there is permanently two feet and eight inchee 
of water. They are also connected with eacd 
other by means of copper rods, and are studded 
at every five feet of their length with copper 
points three inches long, gold-plated and tipped 


RESTORING A SUN-DIAL. 

HE work of restoring and fixing the sun 
dial in the parish churchyard of S. Mary, 
Lancaster, has been completed, and 

the time-indicator is now in working order. 
The cost of the restoration has been defrayed 
by Mr. Fenton. The stonework has been 
re-erected by Mr. Warbrick, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Paley, Austin and Paley, 
and the dial is the work of Mr. Robert 
Atkinson, being a most interesting piece of 
work. Inthe centre of the dial, the latitude 
and longitude of the Parish Church are 
indicated, showing that the local time is 
II mins. 10 secs. after Greenwich mean time. 
Underneath is the Latin inscription :—“ Sic 
umbra vertit sic vita fugit’’ (“ As the shadow 
turns so life flies”). | At each corner of the 
dial-plate is set forth the equation of the 
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LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL AND CHAPTER HOUSE, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, 


SKETCHED BY C. 


with platinum. Since that protection was 
placed upon the Monument it has not suffered 
any damage, although the lightning plays 
around it every time there is a thunderstorm. 
During the summer season Professor McAdie, 
the lightning sharp of the Weather Bureau, 
has a camera constantly trained upon it so as 
to make negatives of the flashes as they occur. 
A second camera at Fort Myer, a signal-service 
station on the Virginia side of the Potomac, 
and athird on the roof of the house wing of the 
Capitol, are used for a similar purpose. The 
distance between each of the cameras and the 
Monument has been accurately ascertained, 
and the photographs are used for the purpose 
of determining the true direction of the flashes 
and measuring their intensity and velocity. 
The direction of the flash can be determined 
by the photographs taken from the three points 
of view, and the measurements are made by 
triangulation. 


E. MALLOWS. 


time table for all the months of the year 
showing when the sun is behind the clock 
and when it is before. This will enable the 
observer td work out the correct time at a 
glance. The dial-plate, which is of brass, is 
constructed in two pieces, the better to 
secure accuracy of adjustment. <A square of 
brass drops into the stone pillar, and the dial 
proper, which has a circular edge, fits into 
the other part, and the exact position is thus 
easily secured. The gnomon is made particu- 
larly strong, and cannot be broken except by 
someone determined to do so. 


Messrs. WALTon & LEE, of Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, have sold to Mr. Ashley 
Dodd the home portion of Colonel Leslie Toke’s 
Godinton estate, near Ashford, Kent. The 
price closely approaches £50,000. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLsot House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
30th April, 1895. 


““] know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to. pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN, 


Ir would appear, from certain indications, 
that some alterations are proposed to be 
made to the front of the National Gallery. 
A short time ago, holes were dug in the 
raised forecourt, and unsightly heaps of 
rubbish left exposed. Later on, the paving 
and the curb of the railing enclosing the 
forecourt were marked in lots as if in 
preparation of a sale by auction. It is im- 
portant that no alteration should be made in 
the aspect of the building without mature 
consideration, and it is to be hoped that 
some member of Parliament will obtain an 
assurance from the First Commissioner of 
Works that nothing will be done which will 
prejudically affect the design of the front. 
In spite of considerable detraction, Wilkins’ 
design has a merit of its own, and a certain 
charm and refinement. which we can ill 
afford to see weakened or obliterated. 


TOGETHER with a few remembered oil 
~paintings that _have been at the. Royal 
Academy, Mr. Stacy Marks is showing, in 
one of the rooms at the Fine Art. Society, a 
number of recent water-colour . drawings. 
These are, of course, of birds, and for the 
most part they are of the parrot tribe; a 
family with whose plumage, whether of the 
flakey whiteness of cockatoos or the gorgeous 
raiment of macaws, he isso familiar. Nor is 
it only with the outward seeming of. these 
and other birds that the artist is thoroughly 
at home. He knows their tempers and their 
ways very intimately, nor has he-upon this 
occasion exaggerated those characteristics 
which bear a humorous likeness to human 
nature. 


THE old proposal to extend Chelsea Em- 
bankment is to be renewed. At the next 
meeting of the County Council a deputation 
will be introduced by Earl Cadogan and Mr. 
Whitmore, M.P., with a view of urging upon 
the Council the reconsideration of the 
subject. It is estimated that to extend the 
Embankment from the new Chelsea Bridge 
to the Kensington Vestry Wharf, a distance 
of 400 yards, would cost £64,000.. Towards 
this the Vestry are willing to contribute 
£8,000, but the late County Council declined 
to entertain the project unless the Vestry 
would contribute £21,000 


UNUSUAL interest attaches to the opera- 
tions of the Silchester Excavation Committee, 
who have unearthed, for the first time, the 
workshops of Roman dyers in Britain. By 
permission of the Council of the Society of 
Antiquaries, an Exhibition is being held in 
Burlington House, of the various objects of 
interest brought to light by the excavations. 
Plans and drawings are also exhibited. The 


Exhibition represents the results of the 
excavations of the fifth season, which were 
begun last April, and continued, with the 
usual break during harvesting operations, 
until October. The season’s excavations 
were productive of results differing entirely 
from those of former years. They are also 
of far more than ordinary interest, since 
they throw light, for the first time, on the 
industries of a Romano- British town, a 
subject on which hitherto no information 
has been accessible. Thetown, which covers 
a hundred acres within the line of wall, is a 
mile anda half round, and the excavations, 
which have so far extended to about 4o acres, 
have revealed a market place, courts of 
justice, a circular temple, and baths. With 
the exception of the irregularly placed house 
of the corridor type, and possibly of a second 
south of it, only one other house has come 
to light in the four insulz excavated. The 
remaining ground is occupied, chiefly along 
the main line of street, by a series of 
rectangular enclosures or buildings, in con- 
nection with which are placed somewhat 
capriciously a number of very curious 
hearths or remains of furnaces. Besides 
these rectangular enclosures, all placed along 
the main street, there are other smaller 
buildings, chiefly in the open ground which 
lies behind them. ‘That these buildings and 
adjuncts are not of a domestic character is 
obvious, and they can only have belonged to 
some industry 10 which this quarter of the 
city was apparently devoted. ‘Lhere is every 
reason to believe that this industry was that 
of dyeing, a suggestion to which support is 
given by the unusual number of wells dis- 
covered. Comparison with buildings used 
for similar purpose in Pompeii confirms this 
idea. With the exception of a medium-sized 
capital and base of a Doric column, and a 
fine slab of Purbeck marble, no important 
architectural remains have been discovered. 
Of minor objects in metal, bone, glass, and 
iron, the usual variety has been found, in- 
cluding a gold ring of good design. The 
ordinary find of coins has been surpassed by 
the discovery of a hoard of upwards of 250 
silver denarii of early, date, ranging 1rom 
Mark Antony to Severus, covering ’a period 
of about 250 years. These were claimed by 
the Treasury as treasure-trove, but were 
subsequently returned for inclusion in the 
Silchester Loan collection in the Reading 
Museum, after the deduction of a certain 
number for the national collection in the 
British Museum. 


THe Kaye family, of Cawthorne, near 
Barnsley, have decided to bear the whole 
cost of completing the fabric of Oakenshaw 
Church by the erection of a Tower and 
Spire (120 feet high), and the addition of a 
Choir Vestry and Porch on the south side, 
The Church was erected six years ago ata 
cost of £4,500, the members of the same 
family being liberal subscribers to the original 
funds. Messrs. Milnes & France, of Bradford, 
the Architects, have been instructed to 
proceed with the works at once. 


Ir is not generally known that Ford Madox 
Brown was once a partner in the firm of 
William Morris & Co., and whilst so engaged 
prepared a series of cartoons for stained-glass 
windows. These were bought at his sale by 
Mr. Harold Rathbone, who, considering that 
they should be more extensively known, has 
gone to the expense of reproducing twenty 
of the most important. These he will publish 
very shortly through the Autotype Company. 
Apropos of reproductions, certain experi- 
ments which have been conducted in Germany 
in imitating paintings in colour have met with 
a success which is astonishing. A specimen 
of Raphael’s “ Marriage of the Virgin,” which 
will shortly be on view in London, will show 
what a considerable advance has been made. 


At the meeting of the Incorporated Society 
for Promoting the Enlargement, Building, 
and Repairing of Churches and Chapels, 
grants of money were made in aid of the 
following objects :—Rebuilding St. Mary’s 
Church, Swansea, £350; towards enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the Churches at Clapthorn St. Leonard, 
near Oundle, £25; Killamarsh St. Giles, 
near Rotherham, £20;  Poynington All 
Saints’, near Sherborne, £25 ; and Watney 
Street Christ Church, in the parish of St. 
George’s-in-the-East, £20. The following 
grants were also paid for works completed :—- 
Fleur-de-lis St. David, in the parish of 
Bedwelty, near Cardiff, £100; Brixton St. 
Mary, near Plymouth, £40; _ Wetton St. 
Margaret, near Ashbourne, £20; St. Mabyn, 
near Bodmin, £40; and Barnsley St. Paul 
£30. In addition to this, the sum of £427 
was paid towards the repairs of 39 Churches. 
The committee sanctioned the appointment 
of Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., as president. 
of the Committee of Honorary Consulting 
Architects, in the place of Mr. Ewan 
Christian, and the two vacancies on the 
committee were filled up by Mr. T. Graham 
Jackson, A.R.A., and Mr. C. H. M. Mileham. 


THE Finance and Estate Committee of the 
Liverpool City Council recently considered 
a report from the Corporation land steward 
and surveyor (Mr. T. Shelmerdine, jun.) on 
the value of the land fronting to Byrom- 
street, which the Library, Museum, and Arts 
Committee desire to have set apart as a site 
for an extension of the Museum and School 
of Science and Technology. Upon conside- 
ration of this report, they passed a resolution 
to inform the Library, Museum, and Arts and 
Technical Instruction Committee that if the 
Council approve of ascheme for the extension 
of the Library and Museum buildings, the 
Finance Committee are prepared to recom- 
mend the Council to appropriate the land at 
the corner of. Byrom-street for the purpose, 
subject to the museum account being charged 


with the payment of a ground rent of £600 


per annum, to be carried to the credit of the 
general rate. By a recent resolution the 
Council decided to adopt the Museums and 
Gymnasiums Act, which, from the 1st January 
next, will enable the Library, Museum, and 
Arts Committee to levy a rate of $d. in the 
pound for-museum purposes alone, in addi- 
tion to the rate of 1d. which at present covers 
all charges in connection with the public 
institutions—the central and branch libraries, 
reading-rooms, museum, art gallery, and 
public lectures—under the direction of the 
committee. This 1d. rate has now for 
some years been inadequate to meet the 
growing demands upon it, and its insuffi- 
ciency has been further increased owing 
to the Finance Committee having instituted 
within the past year or two the practice 
of requiring the payment of city rates 
for the Library, Museum, and Art Gallery 
—a payment which absorbs a consider- 
able proportion of the Library Committee’s 
income. The present resolution of the 
Finance Committee, which is pretty certain 
to give rise to a severe contest in the Council, 
is in pursuance of the policy that no part of 
the estate of the Corporation shall be devoted 
to public purposes, without, if possible, a 


payment to the city fund out of the rates. 


controlled by the Committee using the parti- 
cular property as nearly as may be equivalent 
to what would be received from private 
leaseholders. The 3d. museum rate will 
bring in something over £5,000 a year; but 
this for thirty years at least will be no more 
than enough to pay the interest and sinking 
fund of the sum needed to carry out the 
extension. Hence, if the view of the Finance 
Committee be upheld, the Library Committee 
would have to administer the larger building 
out of resources which would be £600 a year 
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less than at present. In the view of those 
interested in this improvement the resolution 
cripples the scheme. 


Ir is said that large orders are shortly to 
be given by the Russian Government for 
material for the construction of new railways 
and important extensions of the systems in 
the eastern and southern parts of the empire 
in Europe, and that a large proportion of 
such orders may be considered likely to be 
given to English firms. In anticipation of 
this, several representatives of French and 
German houses havearrived in St. Petersburg, 
but, with the exception of something given 
to one of the French agents, no orders have 
as yet been placed. It is also stated that 
the laying and .equipment of just over two 
thousand miles of new rails are to be provided 
for, partly for military purposes, but chiefly 
in order to open up the agricultural districts. 


NExtT year, the centenary of the death of 
Robert Burns, a statue of Highland Mary 
will be unveiled at Auchamore Farm, near 
the town where Mary Campbell was born. 
It will be of white marble, and will be easily 
seen from the decks of passing steamers on 
the Clyde, as it will be placed on the rocks 
in front of the ruins ot 
Dunoon Castle. The 
figure will be standing, 
the head turned aside 
slightly. The details 
of costume will be 
exact, including kirtle, 
plaid, and shawl. The 
sculptor is Mr. W. W. 
Stevenson, of J¢din- 
burgh. 


THE Vestry and the 
Public Library Com- 
missioners at Hamp- 
stead are at logger- 
heads, and seven ot the 
nine forming the latter 
body have resigned 
office. A year or two 
ago the ratepayers 
of the. borough of 
Hampstead adopted 
the Public Libraries 4, 
Act, on the first occa- 
sion of a poll being 
taken on that subject, 
and the Hampstead -~ 
Vestry appointed nine 
Commissioners to 


carry out the _ pro- 
visions of the Act. The 
Commissioners _ pur- 


chased a site for a 
Central Library, took 

over the management of a Free Reading 
Room inthe old part of Hampstead, established 
a branch Free Reading Room and Lending 
Library in Priory road,Kilburn,and established 
an open-air station for exhibiting daily news- 
papers in rotation throughout the week in 
another portion of the parish. For the Cen- 
tral Library they invited plans from a selected 
number of architects, with the late Mr. 
Ewan Christian as arbitrator, proposing to 
expend a sum not exceeding £9,000 on this 


building. At this point disagreement sprang | 


up between the Vestry and the Commissioners. 
The Vestry, having the power to give or 
refuse its sanction to the proposed expendi- 
ture of the Commissioners, claimed the right 
of being consulted with reference to the 


proposed Central Library, and soreness was | 


also felt with regard to the selection of archi- 
tects. Mr. H. Harben, J.P., Chairman of the 
Vestry, presented £3,500 to the Vestry to- 
wards thecost of the Central Library building, 
and offered to increase that generous gift 
to £5,000 provided that not more than that 
sum was expended for sucha building. In 


this he was supported by the Vestry as | 
against the Commissioners, who maintain © 
that a building worthy of the parish cannot | 


be erected for that amount. The Vestry has 
applied to the Local Government Board for 
power to take over the duties of the Library 
Commissioners under the Parish Councils 
Act, and the ratepayers have received by 
post a communication from the commis- 
sioners, announcing the resignation of seven 


of their number. Meanwhile a very generous | 


gift lies in abeyance. 


THE Ecclesiastical Commissioners mention 
in their annual report two building schemes 
of special interest which, though making no 
charge on their funds, had to be submitted to 
them for sanction. These relate to alterations 
and additions to be made in. the archi- 
episcopal residence at Bishopthorpe, and in 
the episcopal residence at Ripon. 
interesting to note that concurrently the 
Bishop of Lichfield’s house is to be over- 
hauled and improved, as, indeed, it has long 
needed to be. The Commissioners announce 


for general purposes an appropriation of 


4£150,000 during the current year, in the 
following proportions :—£40,000 in meeting 
benefactions offered in favour of benefices ; 


it 
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£30,000 in endowing Churches in public | 


patronage to which districts have been legally 
assigned since the census of 1881 ; £74,000 in 
meeting local claims, and cases to which the 
Commissioners are already pledged; and 
46,000 in making grants towards the main- 
tenance of assistant curates for poor benefices 
where the population is not less that 6,000 
persons, and where benefactions of not less 
than £2,000 are forthcoming. The capital 
value of the moneys given out by the 
Commissioners now exceeds thirty millions 
sterling. 

OnE of the most wonderful clocks in the 
World is being exhibited in St. Petersburg. 
It was originally manufactured for the late 
Duke Charles of Brunswick, who bequeathed 
it to the Swiss Confederation. There are 
no fewer than ninety-five faces to this colossal 
timepiece. It indicates simultaneously the 
time of day at thirty different spots of the 
earth’s surface, besides the movement of the 
earth around the sun, the phases of the 
moon, the signs of the zodiac, the passage 
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over the meridian of more than fifty stars of 
the northern hemisphere, and the date ac- 
cording to the Gregorian, Greek, Mussulman, 
and Hebrew calendars. So complicated are 
the works that it took two years to pat them 
together after the clock had been sent in 
detached pieces from Switzerland to Russia. 


DurRiING the winter months, in which 
excavation is either difficult or impossible at 
Jerusalem, Dr. Bliss received the sanction 
of the. Palestine Exploration Committee to 
undertake a journey to the land of Moab, 
including the examination of Medeba, Kerak 
and other places of historical interest beyond 
the Dead Sea. Dr. Bliss had the special 
advantage of a letter of recommendation from 
his Excellency Hamdy Bey, the well-known 
director of the Museum of Constantinople. 
He was received most cordially by the 
Governor of Kerak, and was afforded the 
fullest permission to measure and make plans 
of buildings. Dr. Bliss has discovered a 
previously unknown Roman Fort, and a 
walled town with Towers and Gates, like the 
interesting town of M‘Shita. TheCommittee, 
therefore, appointed Mr. Archibald Campbell 
Dickie, A.R.I.B.A., to go out and assist 
‘Dr. Bliss in the work, and especially in 

drawing plans and sec- 
tions, and Mr. Dickie 
has already arrived in 
Jerusalem. 


A CuHIcaGo . man 

purposes getting up a 

¢e spectacle for the com- 
ing summer that will 
be peculiarly Chica- 
goesque. _ He expects 
to lease 100 acres of 
land in one of the 
suburbs, and build a 
railway track thereon. 
He will buy two en- 
gines at an estimated 
cost of £2,000 a piece. 
Then he will erect an 
immense grand stand 
on each side of the rail- 
road which will accom- 
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ABOVE the Colon- 
nade of the Exhibition 
at Venice isa marble freize surmounted in the 
centre by a statue of “Glory,” modelled by 
the sculptor Nono. From the Vestibule a 
central door leads into an octagonal Saloon 
in the style of the Renaissance, and from 
this into the Grand Central Hall, the end of 
which is raised a few steps, and is semi- 
circular. Two lateral doors in the Vestibule 
lead into two other splendid Halls. 


Bure House, Petersham, is in course. of de- 
molition, and it isunderstood that the grounds, 
some twelve acres in extent, and separated 
from the Petersham Park by a wall, are to be 
converted into a building estate. If the pro- 
ject be carried out, one of the loveliest rural 
prospects in the neighbourhood of London 
will be irretrievably lost. Bute House, which 
is close to the entrance to Petersham Village, 
and was formerly the seat of the Marquises 
of Bute, underwent a viccissitude common 
enough in the history of spacious old houses, 
and was for some years occupied as a 
boarding-school. It is screened from the 
road by a wall, and at the back looks en an 
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old-fashioned lawn, beyond which stretches 
asmall park, surrounded by a shrubbery walk 
and flanked to the right by a walled garden. 
The lease of the demesne having run out, 
the property was purchased some years ago 
by Sir John Whittaker Ellis, who has always 
taken great interest in the prosperity of 
Richmond ; and he is, of course, entitled to 
let out his copyhold on building leases if 
he chooses to do so. He explains now 
that he has received practically no income 
from it, and appears desirous of making 
something out of it. At the same time, it is 
to be hoped that his suggestion that the 
estate might be acquired by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests—as it could 
be, he says, on “ most liberal terms’’—will not 
be overlooked. “The attention of the 
authorities,’ he adds, “‘has already been 
drawn to the value of this property in con- 
junction with Sudbrook Park, but it is now 
absolutely necessary that some _ pressure 
should be brought to bear ; for, although the 
amount at which it may be dealt with is 
small compared with the large interests 
concerned, I can no longer afford-to allow 
the property to re- 
main a dead letter to 
me.” No one can 
blame Sir John Whit- 
taker Ellis for coming 
to this decision. 
Landowning is not 
such a profitable pur- 
suit now-a-days that 
freeholders can afford 
to be sentimental. It 
is a matter for regret 
that the property 
was not acquired by 
the Crown for annex- 
ation to Richmond 
Park, and it is to be 
hoped that the offer 
of its present owner 
will be duly con- 
sidered and, if pos- 
sible, accepted, so 
that the land, at least, 
and the old garden 
may be added before 
the whole site be lost. 


THE drawings 
which have gained 
prizes or medals of 
merit in the annual 
competition for. the 
scholarships and ex- 
hibitions of the Royal 
Institute of British 
Architects have been 
on view at the Law 
Library, Liverpool. The exhibition was much 
stronger in the matter of technical excellence 
than in originality. This was conspicuous 
in the drawings made for the Institute’s 
silver medal for measured work and the 
Pugin Travelling Studentship. The Tite 
prize for a lake Pavilion in the Classic 
style ; and the Owen Jones Studentship for 
decorative design, had also called forth 
some work of high merit, though the labour 
of detail involved in making some of the 
drawings must have been enormous. The 
drawings have béen exhibited under the 
auspices of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, being, in accordance with custom, 
circulated among the allied societies in the 
chief centres of the provinces. 


THE foundation stone of the new Schools 
of St. George’s Parish, Wigan, was laid by 
Lady Powell, wife of Sir Francis S. Powell, 
Bart., M.P., on Saturday week. The building 
is three storeys high, and is to replace the 
present old mixed schools. Besides a large 
Central Hall on the ground and first floor, 
there will be in the basement a large 
Gymnasium, Cookery Class-rooms and Work- 
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rooms. The accommodation is for 900 
children, and the cost £6,000. Mr. A. Wigan 
is the builder, the architects being Messrs. 
Heaton & Ralph, of Wigan. 


BENTLEY Priory, in Middlesex, is in the 
market, and will be brought to the hammer 
towards the end of June. Sir Walter Scott 
and the poet Rogers were constant visitors 
at Bentley, and it is believed that “ Marmion ” 
and “The Pleasures of Memory” were both 
written within its peaceful and exhilarating 
seclusion. The mansion was at one time 
occupied by the Marquis of Abercorn, and 
afterwards by Adelaide, the Dowager Queen 
of England, who died there. The beautiful 
garden contains a summer house which was 
a favourite tea room of the Queen. 


To facilitate the building operations now 
in progress in Great George street for new 
premises for the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, it has been found desirable to abridge 
the session, so that before the recess only 
the special meeting, on the 2nd of May, and 
the annual general meeting, on the 28th of 


May, will be held, and these at the Royal 
United Service Institution. 


A NEw Technical School and Free Library, 
erected by the Corporation of Nelson, at a 
cost of about £10,000, exclusive of the value 
of the site, have been opened by Sir Philip 
Magnus. The buildings form a handsome 
pile in the centre of the town, and will at 
some future time constitute the south wing 
of the Municipal buildings. The lending 
library has accommodation for 20,000 volumes, 
and at present contains about 6,000. Prior 
to declaring the Institute open, Alderman 
Greenwood, chairman of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Town Council, 
presented to Sir Philip Magnus a suitably in- 
cribed gold key. Sir Philip Magnus, in the 
course of a speech on technical instruction, 
stated that the Technical School had been 
erected not to meet any imaginary wants, for, 
although it had not been formally opened, 
there were over 1,000 students in attendance 
at the School already. Nelson was one of 
the few towns in the kingdom that had levied 
a voluntary rate on themselves for the pur- 
poses of education. 


BAGGALLAY, 


THE proposal to set up a bronze statue of 
Dickens in some public place in London 
meets with general approbation. Nothing 
less was to be expected. Dickens’ memory 
continues to be cherished by the English- 
speaking World. He did not, as has been 
stated, Jeave the direct expression of a wish 
that no statue of his should be erected after 
his death. He merely said that if his books 
were not sufficient to keep him in memory 
no monument would ayail. But he does 
live through his books, which are still extra- 
ordinarily popular. It is to be hoped that 
the scheme of the statue will prevail. 


SOME interesting experiments have recently 
been made by a Londonifirm as to the rela- 
tive merits of telephonic wires. They prove 
that on the whole the old copper wires are 
equal if not superior to the new compound 
wires with a steel core, and a coating of 
some other metal. The experiments also 
tended to prove that telephones can act for 
a considerable distance when laid down on 
the soil without insulators. In a field of 
heavy clay the voice was audible for a mile 
and ahalf. It failed 
to carry, however, 
when the wire had 
been fixed with 
staples, and thus the 
plan could hardly be 
brought into general 
use, since loose tele- 
phone wires would 
render walking exer- 
cise rather danger- 
ous. <Dhe<«trials, 
though of a rough 
and ready character, 
may possibly lead to 
some changes in the 
construction of tele- 
phone plant, chiefly 
in the direction of 
simplicity. 


A NEW Church 
has been erected at 
the village of Ruf- 
forth, near York, 
through the genero- 
sity of Mrs. and the 
Misses Middlewood, 
of Rufforth Hall, and 
was 
opened by the Bishop 
of Beverley. The 
edifice which it re- 
places had become 
much dilapidated. 
The new Church is 
situated a little to 
the north of the site of the old one, and 
the removal of the latter will permit of 
the extension of the burial ground. The 
new Church consists of Nave, and Chancel, 
and South Aisle, with an accommodation for 
180 worshippers. A prominent feature of 
the exterior is the handsome square Tower 
(which is surmounted by a Spire), the lower 
portion of which forms the Vestry, and is 
placed on the south side. Fragments of 
interesting work which remained from the 
old Church have been preserved in the new 
building. The Late Decorated style has been 
followed. The walls are faced both inside 
and out with stone, and the whole of the 
woodwork (which includes screens, organ 
case, &c.) is of oak. The main Roof is 
covered with red tiles, and the main Aisle 
with the lead off the old Church, which has 
been re-cast. The East Window is filled with 
stained glass, and the Chancel pavement is 
of black and white marble. A new organ 
has been built by Messrs. Abbott and Smith, 
of Leeds, from specification by Dr. Naylor, 
organist of York Minster. On the exterior 
of the south side of the Tower is the dial of 
a clock, which was made by Potts and Sons, 
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of Leeds. The whole of the work has been 
carried out from designs by and under the 
supervision of the architects, Messrs. Demaine 
and Brierley, of York. The entire cost of 
building and furnishing has been defrayed by 
Mrs. and the Misses Middlewood, in memory 
of various members of their family, and, in 
addition, they have given a large sum for 
an endowment. 


Ar a meeting of the Governors of the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, the Conveners of the Teaching and 
Staff Committee having directed attention 
to the success of the courses in Architecture 
and Building Construction, conducted by Mr. 
Gourlay, of Glasgow, and having suggested 
the desirability of recognising this success 
and strengthening the department by raising 
the lectureship into a professorship, it was 
intimated that Mr. Gourlay was willing to 
devote himself to the work of the depart- 
ment, and to conduct day classes in Archi- 
tecture. The Governors, therefore, approved 
of the recommendation to create a Chair of 
Architecture and Building Construction, and 
to appoint Mr. Gourlay as its first occupant. 


THE students attending the Architectural 
Classes of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland 
Technical College 
spent a recent after- 
noon at Glasgow Ca- 
thedral, when  Pro- 
fessor Gourlay con- 
ducted them over the 
Cathedral, explaining 
in detail many points 
which he had referred 
to in his course of 
lectures on the Cathe- 
dral during the past 
session. Attention was 
particularly drawn to 
the various Renais- 
sance monuments in 
the Cathedral and 
Churchyard. 


A sHow of oil paint- 
ings by most of those 
artists—other than the 
great portraitists — 
who have assured to 
Britain a school of its 
own, is again held at 
the Dowdeswell Gal- 
leries, There are a 
dozen or two of telling 
sketches by Constable. 
A strong note is at 
once struck by the Old Cromes met with 
just inside the door. “Sunset—Driving 
Sheep,” is delightfully luminous, peaceful 
and nature-full. Some of his strength and 
largeness mark “ Carting Timber,” by James 
Stark, whose “ Near Cromer” is an excellent 
example of one who is a master in composi- 
tion, but whose laborious delineation of 
foliage so often detracts from his more usual 
scenes of wooded glades. “Old Windsor,” 
by Bristow, is remarkable for the: exquisitely- 
painted still-life in the foreground. “The 
Day Before the Fair,” by Francis Wheatley, 
is harmonious and atmospheric; but his 
Welsh landscapes and other pictures, crude 
in colour, arouse wonder that he should ever 
have been much estimated. The spirit of 
the time is scarcely one for revival of such 
art as his. 


THE laying of the foundation-stone of the 
first Roman Catholic Church in Morecambe 
was an occasion of deep interest. The 
Church, which is in Old Poulton, is estimated 
to cost £3,000, including Sacristies, which 
are designed to connect to a future Presby- 
tery, and will give accommodation for 
between 200 and 300. The building will be 


of the early Decorated style, massively built 
of brick, with facings of Yorkshire pierpoints 
and dressings of Whittle stone. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Pugin and Pugin, of London, 
and the contractor Mr. Charles Walker, of 
Preston. 


Wuat is described as a Model School has 
been opened at Sefton Park, Liverpool. The 
School has accommodation for 1,146, and is 
divided into infants, mixed junior and mixed 
senior, having separate internal staircases 
for boys and girls, together with two ex- 
ternal staircases from the first floor, and 
separate exits from the ground floor. In 
this way each class-room can be emptied 
independently of any of the other rooms, 
and ample provision has been made for the 
escape of the children in case of fire. A 
swimming bath is placed in the basement ; 
cooking class room, technical workshop, and 
covered playgrounds are also provided. The 
style of the building is an adaptation ot the 
Gothic. The dados are of glazed brick, the 
staircases being also lined with straw coloured 
brick. Sliding screens are largely used, so 
as to throw several rooms into one large one 
when required. The heating is by the low 
pressure system. The playgrounds are paved 
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with concrete, and surrounded by low coped 
walls, surmounted by iron railings. The 
whole of the work has been designed and 
superintended by the architects, Messrs. 
T. Mellard Reade and Son, of Liverpool. 


Many well-known people “dropped into 
Romano’s” the other night, when the well- 
known Strand restaurant was formally re- 
opened after having been rebuilt from 
designs by Mr. Walter Emden, L.C.C. The 
building has been considerably enlarged, as 
the premises adjoining it, formerly in the 
occupation of a Strand tradesman, have been 
acquired. There are two entrances from the 
Strand, the eastern leading to the buffet, and 
the western to the restaurant. At the 
dinner, given to celebrate the inauguration 
of the new building, Mr. Byron Webber 
presided, and among those present were Sir 
James Linton, P.R.I., Mr. James Orrock, 
R.I., Mr. Cecil Howard and Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton, M.P. 


Nine scientific and professional societies 
sent representatives to the anniversary 
dinner of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


under the presidency of Professor Alexander 
Kennedy. The toast-list appeared to be of 
formidable length, but brevity was the order 
of the evening, so that the large company 
were not detained unduly. Jocularity dis- 
tinguished the speeches. Professor Ramsay 
was amusing at the expense of argon, described 
by Mr. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P., as 
a celibate. Helium, Professor Ramsay said, 
appeared in this respect to be argon’s twin 
brother. They were the “ Heavenly Twins,” 
and he was afraid they were bent upon keep- 
ing up the celestial tradition as to marriage, 
although he did not despair of tempting 
them into the nuptial state, when, naturally, 
they would become more interesting. Mr. 
S. B. Bancroft was one of the guests, and he 
referred to the difficulty experienced by a 
speaker in facing an audience without the 
footlights to protect him; for, in his case, 
they served, as the great fires lighted by 
travellers in the desert, to keep away wild 
beasts. Other speakers included Sir H. E. 
Roscoe, M.P., Dr. Michael Foster (Secretary 
of the Royal Society), Rear-Admiral H. F. 
Cleveland, Professor Roberts-Austen, Sir 
Douglas Galton, and Professor A. W. Riicker. 
There were also present Sir Richard Webster, 
Q.C., M.P., Professor Silvanus Thompson, Sir 
R. Rawlinson, Sir F. 
As Abel, ‘Mri E. W. 
Richards, Mr. T. Chat- 
feild Clarke, and Mr. 
R. E. B. Crompton. 


LonG pending has 
been the amalgamation 
between’ the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institute of 
this country and the 
Irish Land Agents’ As- 
sociation, the kindred 
organisation in the 
sister isle. It is, how- 
ever, at length on the 
eve of completion. In 
consequence mainly of 
essential differences in 
law and practice in 
both countries, many 
difficulties have had to 
be faced in the matter, 
but at a general meet- 
ing of the English 
body aseries of amend- . 
ments and additions to ; 
the bye-laws of the In- . 
stitute will. be pro-.: 
posed, and, if approved 
of, the amalgamation . 
will be accomplished: 
without delay. Con- ; 
sidering that each association is genuinely 
representative of the landed-interests of its 
own country, amalgamation, for many 
reasons, is a strong move. 


A LARGE new stalaetite cave has been 
discovered at Hohen-Limburg, in Westphalia. 
It is said to be in no way inferior to the 
celebrated Dechen Cave. Its owner has had 
it explored by an expert, who reports that it 
contains large arches and colonnades, long 
alleys and grottos, full of the finest stalactite 
formations. The most beautiful of these are 
snow-white “curtains,” several yards long 
and broad. As a considerable part of the 
cave has not yet been explored, it is possible 
that it is equal to the Dechen Cave in size 
as well as in beauty. As in the case of the 
Dechen Cave, its discovery was due to a 
mere accident. Some people who were 
felling a tree noticed a cleft in arock. They 
shouted into it, and the prolonged echo 
betrayed the existence of the cave. 


Tue Corner Stone of the new Christ 
Church at Araton, near Bolton, has been 
laid by Lord Stanley, M.P. The cost will be 
about £4,000, towards which the late Mr. 
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J. W. Holden made a bequest of £2,500. 
It is anticipated that the building will be 
finished by Easter, 1896. The design 
is by Mr, R. Knill Freeman, F.R.L.B.A., of 


Bolton, and is in the Decorated style, the’ 


plan embracing Nave, north and south 
Transepts and ‘Aisles, Chancel, Clergy and 
Choir Vestries, with ‘Or gan Chamber ov Se, 
on the south side of the Chancel, space being 
left. for a Chapel or Chancel Aisle on the 
north side when required. The length will 
be ror feet, width across Transepts 59 feet 

2 inches, and across Aisles 44 feet, the Nave 


IN 
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and Chancel being 21 feet wide. There will 
be a Porch on the south side, and a door on 
the north, and a Bell Turret on the Roof. 
The materials used will be, externally, flat- 
faced Yorkshire pierpoints, relieved with 
red Rainhill stone dressings; and internally, 
Corsham Down bath stone. The Roof will 
be covered with Welsh slates, and the 
woodwork to be unvarnished pitch pine. 
The Church will accommodate 432 persons. 

At the Fine Art Society, in one of the 
smaller galleries, Mr. Ernest George 
brought together a series of water colours 
depicting scenes in Tunis,, Algeria, and 
that now fashionable resort of the painter, 
Tangiers. Hissketchés were marked by ease, 
breadth, and a certain daring brilliancy of 
colour. 


THE Isle of Man has lately been exercised 
about the location of a Pro-Cathedral for the 
diocese. <A bill before the House of Keys 
provides that until the restoration of the 
ancient Cathedral Church of St. German, now 
in ruins, the Chapel of St. Nicholas, at 
Bishop’s Court, may be designated the Pro- 
Cathedral. There was much variety of 
opinion expressed at the last sitting of the 
House, some, it is stated, being in favour of 
Peel, others of Douglas ; but eventually the 
text of the bill was allowed to remain, so that 
St. Nicholas C hapel, as containing the Bishop’ S 
chair, will remain the Cathedral of Sodor 
and Man until another is provided. 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


INKoy, ‘ew, 
Mr. WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND, 
A.LR.A. 


mak. W. B. RICHMOND, bred 
4| within the pale of conscientous 
art, developed early in life the 
ambitions of his father, George 
Richmond, the Academician. 
He was born in London two 
and fifty years ago, and at the extraordinary 
early age of fourteen obtained two silver 
medals for design at the Royal Academy. 
He then commenced to paint portraits, and 
exhibited them at Burlington House, and 
began his visits to Italy for purposes of 
study. Italian Art impressed him deeply ; 
it made him almost a dreamer ; and when in 
1869—as.a young man of only twenty-six— 
the Academy walls exhibited his “ Proces- 
sion in Honour ot Bacchus,” he was hailed 
from all sides as a fine painter of the imagi- 
native school. The study of the antique 
had done him good; he discovered fields 
almost untrodden by native artists ; he went 
deeper than the impressions of his modern 
surroundings for his subjects, and in 1872 
he gave us, ‘what some consider to behis finest 
effort, the “Lament of Ariadne.’ Upon 
portraits he was still hard at work, and he 
has put upon the walls at Piccadilly during 
the past thirty years some of the finest spe- 
cimens of portraiture exhibited by the 
modern English school. Curiously, Mr. 
Richmond has not brought an atom of his 
impressionist beliefs into his portrait paint- 
ing. One would have thought that his love 
for imaginative subjects would have shewn 
its trace upon ail his canvases ; that he could 
not have kept idealism entirely out. But 


. curiously, and very significantly, has he done 


so, and steered them entirely free from the 
daring splendour of Sargeant, the sublimity 
of Watts, and the piquancy of Shannon. He 
has been as sober sided as Herkomer and as 
truthful as Millais. 

Mr. Richmond’s connection with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral was brought about in this way. 
When Messrs. Bodley and Garner had, com- 
pleted the sumptuous Reredos which cr eated 
so much commotion in orthodox circles, 
Mr. Bodley was desired by the Dean and 
Chapter to suggest a decorating scheme for 
the Sanctuary. Had the Reredos never been 
constructed the extraordinary lack of colour 
in Wren’s masterpiece would not have been 
so strikingly apparent, but the moment the 
gorgeous conception of Messrs. Bodley and 
Garner was unveiled to public gaze, then the 
decoration of the fabric became a vital fact. 
Architects remember how Mr. Bodley’s 
scheme of painting the stone and gilding the 
enrichments utterly failed. The eminent 
architect requested his friend Richmond to 
prepare him some “scribbling ideas,’ and 
Mr. Richmond, who was then on his way to 
Sicily, consented. On his return he made 
some little sketches in pencil to half-inch 
scale, and by a further request, drew up a 
scheme for the whole of the Choir. These 
designs were submitted to the Dean and 
Chapter, and, upon their approval, Mr Rich- 
mond magnanimously agreed to work upon 
the decorations ten months out of the twelve 
for a very moderate income. 

Mr. Richmond is following, as far as possi- 
ble, the instructions left by Sir Christopher 
to his son, not in the actual design, for all 
decoration in Wren’s time—says the accom- 
plished A.R.A.—was extremely bad. Wren 
would have given us flying angels, clouds, 
and curtains, and that sort of thing, whereas 
Mr. Richmond, as a cultured artist should, 
believes that the more severe and archaic 
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the treatment in a Church possessing the 
fine lines of St. Paul’s—and in face of the 
detail, which is not good—the better the 
effect. 

The first question to decide was the 
material in which the work should be done. 
Mr. Richmond maintains that the only 
material for London is glass mosaic.. Fresco 
and different methods of tempera. painting 
cannot be used with safety ; and oil is unsuit- 
able because it blackens, and there is no 
luminosity in its surfaces. But mosaic is 
absolutely permanent, and it allows for the 
introduction of gold and silver, which are all 
powerful and useful in decoration. The 
colours which tell best are gold, blue, a 
pale blue-green, and a dull red. It was 
thought, if it were possible to obtain English 
mosaicists, that native artists should do the 
work, whereupon Mr. Richmond undertook 
to procure them, or, at worst, to train them 
himself. It happened that he had seen a 
little bit of mosaic which had been done for 
a picture by Holman Hunt, by Powell, of 
Whitefriars, and Mr. Richmond made an 
arrangement whereby the men who had 
actually carried out this work should, with 
others of their colleagues, be lent tohim, and 
Messrs. Powell were entrusted with the supply 
of the materials to be used in the mosaic work. 
Thelittle band of workers were transported to 
Hammersmith, where, in the gardens’ of 


Beavor Lodge, the artist built a special 
For four months he taught 


studio for them. 


IN THE APSE, ST. PAUL'S. 

them, day after day, how to cut the mosaics 
and how to lay them. When all was perfect, 
serious work upon the fabric of the Cathedral 
itself was attempted by decorating the 
smaller domes, upon which the Creation of 
the Birds is represented. Upon that work 
fourteen men were:engaged, and when that 
was completed, Mr. Richmond designed the 
ornament and the colouring of surrounding 
parts. Then the two Clerestories and the 
three east windows were attacked, and upon 
these Mr. Richmond largely worked himself. 
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He prepared full-sized cartoons, and painted 
a great deal of the windows himself, upon 
the glass which he selected himself. Then 


he proceeded to do the figure of Christ at 


ag 
the end of the two 
panels,and the Re- 
cording Angels. 
Solomon and 
David appear on 
the south side of 
the Sanctuary, 
and the Noah 
and Melchisedek 
panels on the east end of the Apse. Whilst 
this work was slowly proceeding, the orna- 
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When all is completed—the two bays and 
window cornices and the windows of the 
Sanctuary—three years will have been 
occupied in covering 10,000 square feet 
of surface, and every inch has_ been 
worked out in full-sized detail by Mr. 
Richmond’s own hands. The Duke of 
Westminster, in addition to his annual 
subscription to the decorative fund, has 
undertaken to bear the expense of the two 
Transept windows, and to these Mr. 
Richmond will next turn his attention, 
and it is hoped that this will lead—upon 
the completion of the Choir—to a 
vigorous attack being made upon the body 
of the Cathedral, which no doubt will be de- 
voted to the history of the English Church 
from the earliest period down to Pre-Refor- 
mation times. 

Mr. Richmond was at his studio when we 
called upon him, and welcomed us on our 
wanderings after the beautiful. His coat 
and waistcoat were upon a hook instead of 
upon his back, and the fragrance of a good 
French briar provided incense to his inspira- 
tion. When the Academician first went to 
Beavor Lodge, green fields surrounded his 
old-World garden, and the scent of the haw- 


vision of an oak case and the formation of a 
new Vestry, where the organ now stands, in 
place of the present one situate under the Tower 
at Worsley Parish Church. The cost of the 
proposed alterations is estimated at between 
£250 and £300. 

THE foundation stone of the new Church of 
St. Lawrence, Barton, near Preston, was laid 
by Viscount Cross, G.C.B., last week. The 
new building is to cost £5,000, and is to take 
the place of an older building, practically on 
the same site, which existed before the Reforma- 
tion. The late Miss Mary Cross gave £2,000 
towards the building of the Church, and the 
late Mr. Charles Roger Jacson supplemented 
this with a legacy of £2,500. 


IN Greece, excavations will be shortly 
resumed at. Eleusis,' and- researches will’ be 
made in the prehistoric tombs at Cephalonia. 
At Delphi the French will soon begin work 
again, as they have received from their 
Government a sum of 150,000f. for the purpose. 


By means of public subscriptions a handsome 
memorial has just been erected in the Worthing 
Cemetery to the captain and crew of the steam- 
ship Zadne, of North Shields, which foundered 
near there during the terrible gale of November 
14th last. 


Dr. WHITESIDE, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
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ment on the barrelled vaulting was com: 
menced. It is gilded, and over+the gold 
is painted a very delicate pattern in blue, 
so that the gold should not be too fierce, 
and in order to prevent the bosses from 
telling so strongly as they would when 
wholly gilt, the shadows are fitted with 
white. Fifteen artists were employed on 
this, and it took them three months to 
complete it. 

At this point.in the progress of the work, 


Mr. Richmond went off to his beloved 
Italy, and made more special study of 
mosaics and window painting, visiting 


once again the beautiful works at Venice and 
Ravenna, revelling in the glories of Florence 
and Rome. On his return, the fine mosaic 
of the Creation of the Fishes was commenced, 
and the angels filling the pendentive spaces 
were fixed, and upon this the noble band of 
operatives is in full labour. The third dome 
of the Sanctuary will illustrate the Creation 
of the Beasts, and the whole will then 
represent the Creation in all its forms and 
phases—physical, moral and spiritual. The 
Herald Angels will be seen all down the 
Church, forming an avenue of great archi- 
tectural figures, giving motive to the design. 


FOR ONE OF THE SAUCER DOMES : 
thorn was not unknown; but the wretched 
builder has embittered his existence and the 
delights of the charming old house, more 
charming through the associations of such 
a man—are hardly intense enough to prevent 
his flight. Some day,no doubt, the march 
of commercialism will drive him out of his 
dear old home, to seek solitude and peace 


elsewhere. 


THE construction of the new Bridge over the 
river Dee between Queensferry and the 
Cheshire side, which is to cost £13,000, was 
commenced last week. Mr. T. K. Irwin, of 
Hurnsworth-on-Tees, has been appointed clerk 
of the works. The contractors for the work 
are the Tee-side Waggon and Engineering 
Company. The making of the approaches to 
the Bridge commences in about a week. 


THE operative plasterers and labourers in 
Manchester, Salford, and district are on 
strike. They demand an increase of wages, 
and a reduction of what is known as the 
two miles radius to one mile. The masters 
offer 4d. increase, but refuse to concede a one 
mile limit. 

A pESIGN has been submitted for the removal 
and re-arrangement of the organ and the pro- 
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Liverpool, laid the foundation stone of the first 
Roman Catholic Church at Morecambe last 
week. The new Church is situated in Old 
Poulton, and is estimated 


to cost £3,000, 


provision being 
made for the ad- 
dition of a Pres- 
bytery. 

On Wednesday 
the foundation- 
stone was laid of 
a new Oddfellows’ 
Hall for the Cwm- 
burla district, Swansea, which is to be built 
at a cost of £1,200, subsribed by philanthropic 
persons, 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


N ordinary meeting of the Institute was 
held on Monday evening, April 22nd, 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., the president, 
in the chair. Two papers on ‘‘The Use and 
Abuse of Marble for Decorative Purposes,’’ were 
read, by Professor G. Aitchison, A.R.A., and 
Mr. William Young, of London and Glasgow. 
Professor Aitchison briefly touched upon the 
var ous kinds of stone classed as marble, and 
referred to the distinctive qualities and beauty 
of that material. The Greeks seemingly chose 
it mainly on account of the perfection to which 
it could be worked and the delicate modelling 
it would express, and the Italians followed in 
their footsteps. Coloured and variegated 
marbles‘were’in high favour among the Romans 
of the Empire,{andfenormous quantities were 
used {by them, ?andjevery country in} the,then 
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known World was ransacked for quarries of 
marble. The marbles used in the Palaces, 
Churches, &c., of the Dark Ages and Early 
Medizval days were mostly plundered from the 
ancient Roman buildings. The great drawback 
to the use of flowered marble for columns that 
bear weight was its liability to flaws and defects, 
and every shaft should first be tested by the 
hydraulic press. Marbles mainly formed of 
carbonate of lime were worse than useless ex- 
ternally, as the polish rapidly perished. The 
value of marble for decoration was to colour 
harmoniously by means of a particularly beauti- 
ful and specially-coloured material. The finer 
flowered sorts had in their colouring every sort 
of motive and caprice that could astonish and 
charm. Monumental colour was as hard to get 
as monumental form, and demanded both 
knowledge and genius. The safest course was 
to adhere to’ one colour, or to some strong 
contrast of two colours, such as_ black 
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and white, dark purple and white, or dark 
green and white. Black and white for 
columns, balustrades, and walls had a dignified 
effect ; but in these uses, as in pavements, the 
white should greatly predominate, or the effect 
would be too funereal. If an effect of richness, 
magnificence, or gorgeousness, or of delicacy or 
loveliness, were required, the same rule, held 
good in marble as in painting. The Professor 
then laid down maxims as to the employment 
of flowered marbles, and recommended for 
study in their use the Pantheon at Rome, St. 
Marks at Venice, St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
the interior of Genoa Cathedral, and other 
buildings. — 8 = 4 

Mr. William Young said he should? restrict 
his remarks to the use of marble in interiors. 
The employment of marble, which had formerly 
been‘almost entirely absent from English archi- 
tecture, had developed enormously in recent 
years; but.was it used to the greatest advantage ? 


The true use of marble meant something more 
than merely lining walls with slabs of that 
material. Asin other materials, the architect 
should follow a certain order and scheme to 
bring out his design; the material should be 
used so as to demonstrate its full effect. The 
worker revealed the beauties of marble; thought 
and skill must be added to make it beautiful in 
architecture. For use in a large way marbles 
should be few, but well chosen, With three 
or four different marbles handled by a master 
there was nothing within the range of archi- 
tectural art, from simplicity to magnificence, 
that the architect could not accomplish. It 
was sometimes exceedingly difficult in selecting 
marbles for columns and arches, to get the par- 
ticular type wanted to insure perfect harmony. 
Columns should be constructive, and not planted 
on for decoration, and square pillars should be 
solid marble, and not brick cased with 1-in. 
marble slabs jointed to imitate solid masonry. 
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The marble on walls, where solid blocks would 
be useless waste, should be so treated as to 
show that it wasa lining. Box-marble chimney- 
pieces, consisting of slabs of marble placed one 
in front and one on each side, as though to give 
the appearance of a solid block, were not con- 
sidered a true use of marble, and not architec- 
ture. With regard to the question, ‘‘should 
colour follow form?” the author was of opinion 
that there was much sound truth in Mr. Ruskin’s 
dictum that colour should be visibly indepen- 
dent of form, although in actual architectural 
work it was found that colour, as a rule, must 
follow form. 


GREEK LOCKS. 


HE lock, called the Lacedemonian, much 
celebrated by ancient writers, was especi- 
ally fitted for the inner chambers of 

houses; the bar fastenings continuing to be 


employed for closing the outer doors of 
dwellings, and the entrance gates to cities. 
The Lacedemonian lock did not require a 
hole to be made in the door, for it consisted 
of a bolt placed in that side of the entrance 
door which opened, and on the inside of the 
chamber door. When a person who was 
outside wished to enter, it was necessary 
for him to insert the key in a little hole 
and so to raise the bolt; and, in time, this 
species of fastening was improved by the 
insertion of a bolt in an iron frame or rim, 
permanently attached to the door by a chain, 
and fastening the door by the insertion of a 
hasp, through the eye of which was forced the 
bolt inside the lock, by applying the key. It 
appears that the locks of the ancients were not 
of the same construction as ours, not being 
inserted, or morticed, into the doors; nor 
even attached, except by a chain, and being, in 
fact, mere padlocks. 
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THE RESTORED CRYPT OF ST. 
ANDREW’S. 


Lorp BUTE’s EXCAVATIONS. 


T that quaint bit of old Scotland, St. 
Andrew's, Lord Bute’s excavations are 
now in full swing, but few know of them, 

save active archeologists and antiquarians. 
They are well worth the attention of all archi- 
tects. Lord Bute is excavating at the east end 
of St. Andrew’s in and about the grounds of 
the Priory. Nothing seems to have been done 
in the way of excavation at St. Andrew’s till 
1879, when aman wheeling his barrow over a 
heap of rubbish felt the earth give way beneath 
him, and incontinently disappeared, barrow 
and all; he had fallen into what is now known 
locally as the Castle Passage. The place was 
duly examined and proved to be an undeniable 
subterranean alley, vaulted and floored by 
human hands, and running in a straight line 
from the Castle towards the Cathedral, for a 
distance of goft.; there it was blocked by the 
wall of a house. It is provoking to think that 
in 1879 the house in question had only begun 
to be built, and that nothing but the anxiety of 
the builder prevented the passage from being 
pursued to its natural end. That, no doubt, is 
in the Cathedral, where some people believe 
there is a Crypt, but Mr. Hay Fleming, the 
Scotch archeologist and the only authority on 
the matter, thinks there is no Crypt, and scouts 
the idea of hidden treasure. At any rate, the 
passage may be explored by any one who does 
not fear dust. Entering by a wicket of red 
brick which has been put up under the ivied 
wall of the Castle, the way descends abruptly 
at a height of 14ft. and a breadth of 5ft., 
with a groove cut in the rocky floor, until 
it widens suddenly and falls upon a lower 
storey. This is reached not without difficulty 
and a ladder, when the explorer finds himself 
in a room about 14 ft. broad and to ft. high. 
Passing through this he will come to the foot 
of a wide staircase cut in the living rock. 
There are 34 steps, and then comes the obstruc- 
ting wall. In this room there are stone tables, 
shelves, and chairs; and worth noticing also 
are the culs-de-sac which diverge from the main 
passage close to the entrance, one of them 
going to the length of 21 ft. westwards, the 
other turning eastward for only 54 ft. ; they are 
usually explained by the theory that the 
builders were trying for the nearest way to the 
Cathedral. The Castle Passage, so fortui- 
tously discovered, remains the only authentic 
trophy of its kind. Its discovery, of course, 
set people trying for other subterranean alleys. 
The Pends Passage was the most notable among 
these. It was discovered in 1884, when a 
plumber declared that he had come upon some- 
thing similar to the Castle Passage 14 years 
before, when he was laying the gas-pipes of 
what was then the College Hall. The exca- 
vators pierced a road running south of the 
Priory at the point indicated by the plumber, 
and in two days’ hard work disclosed a most 
promising and satisfactory passage. They ex- 
plored it for about 70 ft. from the entrance, 
but encountered then the wall of the Priory 
and a vandal—in its proprietor of that day— 
who sternly forbade them to go further. So 
the Pends Passage was filled up. Its mystery, 
however, is dissipated, for Lord Bute’s digging 
within the Priory has proved it to be little 
better than a drain, The conclusion of the 
whole matter seems to amount toa strong proba- 
bility that there are many other passages if 
they could but be come at. What chance dis- 
covered once in the instance of the castle, chance 
will probably discover again, and considering 
its history, St. Andrew’s may well be honey- 
combed with such hidden exits and entrances. 
Lord Bute began to excavate in October, 1893, 
without, so far as one can gather, any fixed 
design. He dug first about the site of the Sub- 
Prior’s House, now used as the coal cellars of 
the Priory, to the extent of 80 feet, but found 
nothing of any interest. Next he turned to the 
site of the Refectory, a few steps south of the 
Priory, having the Cloisters on thenorth. The 
Refectory, according to Martine, the murdered 
Archbishop Sharp’s secretary, was 108 feet long. 
Here the Crypt was laid open with several of 
its pillars standing upright. Pursuing some- 
thing like the famous method of Zadig, Lord 


Bute has filled in the missing pillars and stones, 
these and all new buildings being erected in red 
stone brought for the purpose from Dumfries. 
Thus the gray stone of medizval builders and 
the red stone of those of to-day stand side by 
side, part of the same whole; and as the old 
masons’ marks are plainly visible on their 
material, so their descendants have affixed theirs 
also, to each man’s stone hisown mark. Atone 
end of the Refectory the remains of a short 
flight of steps is visible; no doubt it led from 
the Refectory to an anti-chamber, In the Crypt 
there are also the remains of a roundel. What 
was its use? Lord Bute and his architect 
believe that it may have been a winding stair- 
case, and point to a similar construction in 
Durham Cathedral. On the other hand, Mr. 
Logan, the tenant of the Priory, suggests that 
the roundel may have been built to support an 
oriel window where the reader would stand 
during refection. Mr. Logan adds that the 
roundel at Durham is not properly analogous: 
that the steps there begin at its lowest point, 
while there is no trace of a staircase at the foot 
of the roundel in the Priory. But, of course, 
these matters are purely conjectural: there is 
not enough old stone left to determine the 
point. From the Crypt of the Refectory the 
way leads next to anotherchamber. This, too, 
is vaulted, a cloistered pillar standing in the 
centre, and a big fire-place stands in one corner. 
Towards the St. Regulus’s Tower stands, still 
above ground, the ruins of the Prior's House. 
The doorway is of the architecture of the 15th 
century, and there are two separate vaultings 
not communicating. Turning finally towards 
the south wall of the Cathedral, you come to 
the remains of the ambulatory Cloister, and of 
the monks’ dormitory. , 


NEW CHIMES IN THE CITY. 


THE CARILLON AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


N the heart of the City a familiar, though 
musical, friend, has at last been silenced. 
After fifty years of wear and tear the 

machinery of the musical chimes at the Royal 
Exchange has ceased to act, and pending the 
substitution of an entirely new and improved 
system, no old-time airs will issue forth from 
the tower surmounted by its grasshopper. 
There are those who will grieve to learn that 
out of the four tunes to which the chimes have 
hitherto been limited, two are to be banished. 
These are ‘‘ The Old Hundredth” and ‘ The 
Roast Beef of Old England.’”’ Others may 
shake on learning that ‘‘There is nae luck 
about the hoose”’ is to come back again ; for it 
is recorded that in the great fire of 1838, which 
destroyed the Exchange, the bells were chiming 
out this ominous melody at the very moment 
when the Clock Tower fell into the blazing ruins, 
crushing in its descent the roof of the Entrance 
Arch. According to the interesting particulars 
furnished by Mr. White, the Chairman of the 
Gresham Committee, there will be ample com- 
pensation for the two missing tunes; for the 
new chimes, which are being prepared by 
Messrs. Gillett & Co., of Croydon, will consist 
of a patent carillon machine, with three inter- 
changeable barrels, each barrel playing seven 
tunes, or a total in all of twenty-one tunes, 
divided as follows: an English barrel, with 
seven English airs; a Scotch barrel, with seven 
Scotch airs; and an Irish barrel, with seven 
Irish airs. There will thus be an English week, 
a Scotch week, and an Irish week. The airs 
selected for the ‘‘ English Week ’’—beginning 
on Monday—are: ‘‘God Bless the Prince of 
Wales,” ‘The Bailiff’s Daughter,’”’ ‘‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ ‘‘O Dear, What Can the Matter 
Be?” ‘Tom Bowling,” ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
and ‘‘When I Survey” (Rockingham). For 
the ‘‘ Scotch Week’’ have been chosen : ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,” ‘‘ Kelvin Grove,” ‘‘ Keel Row,” 
“Blue Bells of Scotland,” ‘Ye Banks and 
Braes,”’ ‘“Nae Luck About the Hoose,”’ and 
“ Hanover.” Finally, the ‘‘Irish Week” will 
be given up to: ‘Believe Me if All,” ‘‘ The 
Minstrel Boy,”’ ‘‘ The Last Rose of Summer,” 
‘‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ ‘‘The Harp that 
Once,” ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day,”’ and ‘‘ Abide with 
Me.” The hours of chiming will be as at pre- 
sent, that is, nine in the morning, twelve at 
noon, and six and nine in the evening. The 
barrels, as will have been seen, are so arranged 
that on Sunday a sacred tune will always be 


played. The tone of the bells will probably be 
greatly improved, for the dust and dirt of fifty 
years are to be removed and hammers of greater 
weight introduced, besides which the new ma- 
chinery will be much more powerful than the 


old. 


SAWDUST. 


Tue Glasgow Town Council has decided to 
build additional tenements on the balcony 
system in Mason Street and Collins Street. 
The probable cost is over £9,000. 


Tue Cold-air Stores, which have been erected 
by the Manchester Corporation at a cost of 
£75,000, were formally opened on Tuesday 
last. 


Ir is proposed to erect a new Volunteer Drill 
Hall in Eastgate, Barnsley, at a cost of £4,000, 
but at present only one-half of the expenditure 
is to be entered upon. The recent bazaar 
realised £1,200, and there is the sum of £800 
promised. 


Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, of Blackburn, 
are the architects for the Higher Grade Church 
of England School at Blackburn, which is being 
extended at a cost of £2,500. Additional 
accommodation will be provided for 220 
children. 


THE new Church Schools at Chevening, near 


_Sevenoaks, which have been built at a cost of 


£2,300, were recently opened by Sir William 
Hart Dyke. Earl Stanhope, who presided, 
contributed £800 towards the object. There 
was a large attendance. 


It is proposed to place a memorial to the 
late Lord Tennyson at Somersby, Lincolnshire, 
the birthplace of the Poet Laureate. An organ 
is to be erected in the Church, and donations 
may be sent to the rector, the Rev. Dr. A. J. 
Skrimshire, Bag-Enderby Rectory, Spilsby. 


Mr. A. CuLtsHAw, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
nominated by the Council of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society for the office of president, 
in succession to Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.I.B.A. 
The annual meeting of the Society will be held 
on Monday next, May 5th. 


THE class for architectural modelling at the 
Royal Academy Architectural School has ter- 
minated for the session, and a series of eight 
demonstrations will be given by Mr. Stannus, 
each Thursday evening from 6 to 8, com- 
mencing Thursday next, May znd, on “ Sub- 
Panelling and Ceiling Design.” 


THE memorial stones ofa new Mission Hall in 
Valley Road, Meersbrook, Sheffield, as a branch 
of the Oak Street United Methodist Free 
Church, have been laid. Seats are to be pro- 
vided for 350 persons, at an estimated cost of 
£1,016. 


TuHeE work of completion of the great Roman 
Catholic Church of St. Francis, Glasgow, is 
being pushed on very rapidly. The Nave was 
built about 15 years ago from the designs of the 
Pugins, and now the Chancel and Chapels are 
being erected under the direction of the same 
architects, assisted by Brother Patrick, 


THERE was last weeka threatened strike of the 
large number of men employed on the construc- 
tion of the railway from Laxey to the summit 
of Snaefell. The men have been receiving 18s. 
a week for 60 hours; they now demand ats. 
for 54 hours. The whole of the men came out 
on strike, but were prevailed upon to go to 
work pending a decision of the directors. 


A NEW Reredos, designed by Mr. James 
Brooks, V.P.R.LB.A., has been placed in St. 
Peter’s Church, Hastings, It extends the full 
width of the sanctury, about 26 ft., rises to an 
extreme height of 25 ft., and is, like its sur- 
roundings of Early English design, the fabric 
being of veined and polished alabaster, save the 
great central cross, which is of grey Derbyshire 
dove marble, with a border around it of green 
mottled Cornish serpentine. The nine figures 
are all in pure white Castelino marble. The 
central group represents the Lord crowned as 
King of kings and vested in the long pontifical 
robe of a priest, with arms extended, standing 
in front of, but not nailed to, the cross. Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, carried out the 
work. 
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‘““THE RELATION OF PAINTING TO 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


A PAPER BEFORE THE ARCHITECTURAL 


ASSOCIATION. 


chair. 

The Chairman read the Committee’s nomi- 
nations for the House List for the ensuing 
session, as follows:—President, Mr. W. D. 
Caroé, M.A., F.S.A.; Vice-presidents, Messrs. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne and F. T. W. Gold- 
smith ; Committee, Messrs. J. Begg, A. Bolton, 
A.C. B. Booth, A. W, Earle, O. Fleming, C. 
de Grachey, F. G. F. Hooper, Hon. A. McGarel 
Hogg, W. B. Hopkins, H. Huntly Gordon, 
Goma Lansdown, lheow eMoores Hee We 
Mountford, A. B. Pite, H. A. Satchell, W. H. 
Seth Smith, E. H. Sim, and E. Woodthorpe ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. H. W. Pratt; Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. J. W. Stonhold; Hon. Secs., 
Messrs. B. J. Fletcher and A. H. Hart; Hon. 
Solicitor, W. H. Jamieson; Hon. Assistant 
Librarians, Messrs. C. H. Freeman and E. W. 
H. Wonnacott; Hon. Auditors, Messrs. E. H. 
Sim and G. W. Buss, and Assistant Sec. 
and Registrar, Mr. D. G. Driver. 

Mr.C. W. Whallthenread alengthy but highly 
interesting paper underthis head. He said the 
question of the relation of painting to architec- 
ture was the question of the relation of all 
the other arts to architecture; and, therefore, 
remembering their definition of art, all crafts, 
however humble, which set before themselves the 


MEETING of the members was held 
at 9, Conduit Street, on Friday, Mr. 
E. W, Mountford (president) in the 


pursuit of beauty. He thoughtit would beuseful 


before turning their attention to so complicated 
a thing as painting to spend a few minutes in 
looking at the question in a simple form, by 
considering one of the lesser crafts over which 
architecture extended its direction. He 
instanced iron-work, and asked them to con- 
sider how completely the virtue proper to each 
of its two great processes governed the design 
and decided its relation to architecture, both 
as to pattern and place. He advocated the 
learning by all architects of a craft so as to 
bring them more in sympathy with the crafts. 
With regard to painting, he expressed his firm 
conviction that the one great peculiar charac- 
teristic virtue pertaining to the art was the 
definition and exquisite laying on of paint. Small, 
simple, half-contemptible as this might seem, 
it was the only key to the study of the art of 
painting ; and he directed their keenest atten- 
tion to it in order that they might be able to 
search for this quality in pictures, and know it 
when they found it. He quoted in some detail 
Veronese’s ‘St. Helena,” inthe National Gallery. 
The peculiar virtue of sculpture was noble 
form, as that of painting was splendid colour. 
In painting it was that swift sensitiveness of 
touch which he had tried to describein Veronese, 
and in sculpture the same thing was true. He 
insisted strongly on technical skill, and said a 
work of art which appealed for manifest tech- 
nical shortcomings to the lamely-expressed 
goodness of its purpose, damaged more than 
aught else could do the cause it pretended to 
advocate. He illustrated the resources of 
painting by aseries of tints, and gave examples 
of the effects to be obtained by the varied 
handling of one colour (burnt umber), and white. 
He strongly advocated the working ina given key, 
and when they had a mansion or a church to 
decorate, they must tell the artist what keys of 
colour would harmonise with their intentions, 
and what pigments he might use. They must 
remind him that they were masters of the 
situation, and that he must do as he was told. 
They would thus get some valuable, or, at any 
rate, emphatic information on the relationship 
between painting and architecture. The arts 
were seeking to found themselves on the fine 
forms of craftsmanship proper to each, rather 
than on academic theories and vague forms of 
dreaming. The tendency of the arts at present 
was to specialise themselves, and though it 


might be feared that it was their tendency also 


on that account to isolate themselves, the 
conviction was growing that in the searching 
after the special and individual excellencies 
of each, craft was being, in_ reality, 
discovered, and proper ground on which 
they could all unite. Architects by their study 
of the noble art which they had chosen to be 


their life’s work, were preparing to stand in the 
place where, by the nature of things, all those 
various arts rapidly coming together must 
meet. They met in virtue of their common 
motive—beauty, and their common passport to 
that enchanted ground was craftsmanship. 
This age had been too much swamped and 
stifled by academic methods of study, and it 
was certain, that for a long time yet, much 
instruction must be given in this way, yet he 
urged on them all to take every chance that 
offered of learning at the bench or on the 
scaffold, at the anvilorattheeasel. Turning to 
the field of modern painting, he said cabinet 
pictures, he was happy to tell them, were a 
drug in the market, and very soon all the 
jarring schools would be clamouring round 
architects for employment. Indeed, if he 
lived for another twenty years he should 
expect and thankfully rejoice to see archi- 
tecture the acknowledged leader, ruler, and 
guide of all the arts in this country. He 
reminded them that old forms of painting were 
being much challenged now; new forms were 
being started and people were liable to be 
carried away by the new as the only right 
thing. They were afraid of being called 
‘‘ old-fashioned” if they do not. The doing 
of a difficult thing was not a work of art. The 
Forth Bridge was the greatest triumph over 
difficulty that the science of building had ever 
gained, but it was not a work of art, simply 
because it was built without a thought of 
beauty, and because it was not beautiful. He 
referred to what he described as the ‘‘ lament- 
able divorce between the sister arts,’’ which had 
left the cabinet picture to become the isolated 
and irresponsible thing it had, and which 
must sink into the position of a counter 
in the speculations of the market rigging and 
conscienceless dealer. The reason why he 
was happy to tell them of the decline of the 
cabinet picture was not his objection to cabinet 
pictures as such, but only as the spirit of the 
age had made them. It was for architects to 
help them by taking a lively interest in the 
union of arts in which lay all their future hope, 
and by showing them the possibility of surround- 
ing themselves with beautiful things generally 
to make it impossible for the beautiful plant of 
Art to make its only failure in that which was 
the crown and flower of all, by painting, which 
so lamentably missed its mark. Painters 
as arule had valued skill and technique in pro- 
portion as they were seekers after beauty ; 
and he named Burne-Jones, Watts, Albert 
Moore, Leighton and Whistler, as the very men 
amongst painters best fitted to associate 
themselves with architectural art in the 
capacity of decorators, for in truth they were 
seekers after beauty. Let them not imagine 
that all he meant by ‘‘decorative’’ was 
the art which was usually now alluded to 
under that name. All the finest art was decora- 
tive, Veronese no less than Giotto, and what 
could be more reposeful and perfect and ‘‘ live- 
able” than an eighteenth century room, with 
the rich warmth of Reynolds and the severe 
grace of Gainsborough amongst its slender 
mouldings and its dainty white and gold. He 
did not want them to seek for art that was very 
flat, with a brown outline round the faces, and 
with no shadows; but what he did urge them 
to seek for was art where beauty has been the aim 
before realism, glorious colour before deceptive 
light and shade, and graciousness, sweetness, 
dignity and repose before dramatic fervour, 
show, excitement, and fuss. Upon architects 
fell the honourable but responsible task of 
directing the accessory arts, and it was witha 
real joy that painters saw so many of them 
now seriously setting themselves to learn them. 
They would find, in doing so, even if they 
only learnt one, the grounds for a sympathy 
with their brothers in art to which they had 
hitherto been strangers. And depend upon it, 
said Mr. Whall, when masonry, when timber 
and glass and metal and mosaic and sculpture 
and painting, were each advanced to their own 
proper perfection and completion; and when 
being so, they were brought under the direction 
of a master builder whose knowledge of, and 
sympathy with, their various excellences had 
largely helped to make them what they were, 
they would soon cease to hear that painters 
had ‘‘no style.” If once the various crafts 
were used in perfection and used in association 
they would soon form their own right style, 


‘and being used in sympathy also they would 


combine to form one harmonious style for the 
whole range of the arts. Speaking generally, 
he ventured to think that their past history 
showed that the arts had ever attained the 
highest perfection of all, when, even beyond the 
attaintment of physical beauty, they recognised 
yet another motive still, and referred all their 
efforts to the standard of a high and noble con- 
ception of the whole of human life, domestic, 
civic, patriotic, andreligious in its completeness 
and its dignity. The lecture concluded with 
the following words: ‘‘ You builders of our 
temples and our halls and our homes, you 
students of our ancient glories, help us to 
recover that lost inheritance. When you apply 
to us to join with you in your eftorts, do so in 
this spirit, and let us together apply whatever 


- we can win back of the felicities and dexterities 


of our noble arts, in portrayal of things worthy 
of them—the great verities of life and being, 
in the reiteration of the unchanging voice of 
human aspiration, the affections of the heart 
that never grow cold, the thoughts that 
never die. I have put before you two 


things—the technical and the ideal. Both 
necessary. The one is fine art, the other 
is fine life.” 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo said Mr. Whall had laid 
great stress on the pursuit of beauty, but he 
thought it required a little caution. If they 
deliberately went for beauty, they might get a 
sort of beauty, but the standard and area of 
beauty were always changing and becoming 
enlarged and modified. A very fine piece of 
fresh work added something to the appreciation 
of beauty, but beauty should not be foremost 
ina man's mind. With regard to the question 
of technique, Albert Moore went deliberately 
and steadily for beauty and technique, and it 
had had the result of making his girls look very 
sleepy, who began the morning with toffee and 
caramels, and did not know what to do with 
themselves. On the other hand, they could 
have pictures pitched in too high a key, and 
they were exhausting. He had very great 
pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Whall for his interesting paper, but he should 
just like to supplement it with the idea that 
beauty and technique were intolerable in them- 
selves, and that they should not be pursued for 
themselves directly. 

Mr. Statham said he thought that the paper, 
with which he agreed entirely in sentiment, 
had taken rather an exclusive view of painting 
as a decorative adjunct toarchitecture. When 
they did use it as such, they must architec- 
turalise it, not only in line, but in subject and 
expression. He did not agree with Mr. Whall 
that the cabinet paintirig was dead. It seemed 
to him that there was something to be put into 
a painting which they could put into a cabinet 
picture and which they could not put so well into 
an architectural painting. An artistic fallacy 
which had been very much accentuated 
lately was that the only object of a pic- 
ture was its. decorative object; and one 
result of that was that painters were losing 
the power of indicating character in the 
way they used to do. He thought artists 
were in danger at the present day in the 
pursuit of pure beauty of losing what after 
all was a still higher function of painting, 
i.e. givingthem an intellectual idea—one sprung 
from the artist’s brain; or else giving them a 
new and vivid idea of some feature. That was 
where he thought they all failed now, except 
Mr. Orchardson, whose pictures were works 
of art and criticism of life. Given a picture in 
which they were entirely free from any necessity 
of considering the surroundings, there ought to 
be something with an insight of human life in 
it, and that really went higher than merely 
decorative work. Where they had to work upon 
a wall, they must consider that beauty of line was 
the first thing, and that human character must 
be a little kept in the background in order to 
give the repose necessary to harmonise with 
the architecture. 

Mr. Pryor said the last two speakers had 
thrown a film of doubt over Mr. Whall’s pro- 


- positions, which, he thought, was largely due to 


their adaptation of the word ‘‘beauty.” It 
seemed to him that Mr. Whall had given them 
an Architectural treat. He thought the 
purpose of his definition of the art of painting 
was that its sphere lay in the noblest emotions, 
and that it did not lie in the sphere of intellect, 
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and that for a painting to be a permanent work 
of art, it was necessary to appeal to the noblest 
emotions. He did not think that art could 
claim to be the mother of arts. 

Mr. Fellowes-Prynne seconded the vote of 
thanks and said he thought there was just one 
little remark which might be added to Mr. 
Whall’s, ard that was as to having suggestions 
from a painter’s point of view as to the applica- 
tion of decoration to architecture. He thought 
they could not but feel that much of the shy- 
ness the public had in taking advice from a 
painter or an architect for decorative work in 
churches and large buildings, was because of 
the failures which existed and which were 
caused principally, he thought, through the 
lack of knowledge of the architects and want of 
knowledge of the way colours contrasted and 
harmonised with one another. He agreed with 
Mr. Whall’s idea of making rough models of 
their plans, so as to see all round the subject. 
The more architects got into touch with painters 
and the more painters got into touch with the 
architects, the more likely were they both to 
succeed in the future. 

Mr. Whall, in reply to the whole discussion, 
said he did not think paintings with high ideals 
were exhausting, but, on the contrary, that they 
were stimulating. In dwelling upon the neces- 
sity of technique, he was only speaking of it as 
a necessary to the ideal perfection of painting, 
but still, pictures mignt have a great charm 
without rising to that standard. 

The motion having been carried, the meeting 
terminated. 


THE CENTRAL HIGHER SCHOOLS, 
SHEFFIELD. 


New BvuILpDINGs. 


AST Friday evening, Sir George W. 
L Kekewich, K.C.B., the Secretary of the 
Education Department, opened the new 
buildings which have been erected in connec- 
tion with the Central Higher Schools, Sheffield. 
The Central School was opened by Earl Spencer 
in 1880, and, including the adjacent Bow Street 
Elementary School, was designed by the late 
Mr. J.B. Mitchell-Withers, architect. Since 
his death, the work has been completed under 
the direction of his son, Mr. J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers. The architecture is of the Italian 
Renaissance style, carried out in harmony with 
the adjoining buildings. The accommodation 
provided comprises, on -the ground floor, ma- 
chine-drawing room for 131 students, with 
adjoining lecture room for 72 students. On the 
same floor also are the physical laboratory and 
lecture room adjoining, for 50 students. The 
first floor is devoted to chemistry, and the fine 
laboratory, with open timber-roof, is sub- 
divided by glazed screens, for 72 ‘‘elementary,”’ 
54 ‘‘advanced,’’ and 12 ‘“honours”’ students. 
Opening from the ‘‘advanced”’ laboratory is 
the balance room, with substantial stone tables. 
The laboratories are fitted with the latest type 
of benches, with sinks, gas and water supplies, 
and fume closets on the benches. Larger 
fume and draught closets are provided along 
the side walls, with glazed cupboards, for re- 
agents. The chemical lecture room provides 
accommodation for roo students, and has ade- 
quate preparation, teachers, and dark rooms 
opening out of same. In the basement (only 
partly below the ground) provision is made for 
wood and metal work shops, and adjoining are 
the engines and dynamos for electric lighting, 
ventilation, and provision of power for machi- 
nery. On this floor, also, are the boys’ dining 
rooms, and the department where instruction 
in laundry work will be given. The heating is 
by hot air passed through a fine water spray 
and wet screens, and driven by powerful fans 
through air ducts to the various portions of the 
buildings, where its admission to the different 
rooms can be regulated. The whole School is 
well lighted by electricity, which has been 
carried out under the direction of Professor 
Watkinson, of the Glasgow Technical College, 
who has paid special attention to the plant 
being suitable for teaching purposes. 


Ir has been decided to purchase the Long- 
field House Estate, near the present chapel, in 
Hammerton Street, Pudsey, for £1,150, as a 
site for the proposed new Primitive Methodist 
Chapel. 


LONDON AND PARIS. 


AN ART COMPARISON. 


O one, with full knowledge, ever thinks 
N of maintaining that Londoncan compare 
with Paris, not merely in painting but in 
sculpture and the arts of decoration. Acres of 
painting are produced for every Royal Academy, 
but the canvases which are tolerable, even by 
our standards of excellence, are few. With us, 
as with the French, there is fortunately an 
originality which has revolted against the 
banality and narrowness of the reigning clique. 
But its energies, whether we take the New 
Gallery, or the Grosvenor, or the New English 
Art Club, are very modest in comparison with 
the splendid exhibition of master-work at the 
Champ de Mars, and its unrest, in its wildest 
moments, falls far short of the splendid mad- 
ness which has made the “ pointellistes’’ and 
the ‘‘tachistes’’ of Paris the discoverers of 
a new realm. This pre-eminence of the 
French capital is the more extraordinary 
because a very large proportion of its good 
work is done by foreigners, and some of the 
best is done by artists of English speech. The 
keenest spirits ot the United States, the young 
members of the notable Scottish school, and 
not a few of the cleverest English artists, have 
made their home in the ‘‘ City of Light.’’ Like 
Mr. Whistler, they learn all that the French 
tradition of high craftsmanship can teach 
them, and they add to it a certain strenuous 
character which the French critics themselves 
welcome as a healthy and a powerful influence. 
The number of really French painters of the first 
rank who are now exhibiting in the Champ de 
Mars is equalled or perhaps exceeded by the 
number of foreign names acknowledged even in 
Paris to be eminent. Whistler himself does not 
exhibit, but Sir E. Burne-Jones has sent a por- 
trait which, for a certain sobriety of tone, is 
better work than for a long time, and Mr. Stott, 
of Oldham, sends two clever things. The 
Scottish school of portraits is admirably repre- 
sented by Mr. Guthrie’s most convincing per- 
sonalities and by Mr. Lavery’s portraits of ladies. 
America yields Mr. Alexander’s essays in 
another branch of the Whistlerian manner, Mr. 
Rolshoven’s strong work, and Mr. Shannon’s 
remarkable ‘pianist.’ In work other than 
portraiture, the United States can take credit 
for Mr. Dannat as a colourist, for Mr. Lucas 
and his masterly nudes, for Mr. Alexander 
Harrison’s always interesting studies of dark 
seas and waters, for Mrs. Lee Robbins’s 
tricky graces, and for many more. Crafts- 
manship in art has reached such a height 
in the Parisian schools that a standard of tech- 
nical excellence, which is very rare in London, 
is all but universal at the Champ de Mars. 
The crude work to be found in every Royal 
Academy seems incredible to anyone who 
walks with a discerning eye through the rooms 
where the spirit of M. Puvis and M. Dagnan, 
the inspiring legacy of Bastien Lepage have 
left their effect. Why should Paris be so full 
of strong effort and high attainment, and 
London on the whole so barren of aljl but the 
commonplace in painting? Surely the remune- 
ration of the painter is far greater here. The 
nation and the city in France are patrons of art 
on a great scale, and though the individual 
prices they pay are notoriously small, they are 
enhanced by the knowledge that the selection is 
almost always made on competent artistic ad- 
vice. At the same time, any artist, even the 
youngest or the most original, who does emi- 
nent work, leaps at once to a position of dignity 
and honour. With us, public patronage and 
recognition is neither generous nor well be- 
stowed. Private patrons spend immense sums, 
but the result is rather to debase art than to 
stimulate it, and the effect is to turn some of 
those who might be our masters into mechanical 
and meretricious tradesmen. The evil is not 
merely a question of the studio and the salon ; 
it affects the whole national life. We are the 
poorer in all our thought and character, the 
grosser in our aims, the narrower in our judg- 
ments, for lack of some of this serious effort 
after beauty. 


Tue Harrogate Town Council has decided to 
proceed at once with the erection of a new 
pump-room for supplying the magnesia and 
some of the chalybeate waters. 


THE GUILDHALL PICTURES. 


ANY fine works are to be found in the 

Loan Collection of Pictures at the 
Guildhall Art Gallery. They will afford 
pleasure to connoisseurs, as much as to busy 
City men. The large room contains important 
pictures by English artists, of whom all but 
O’Neil and Vicat Cole are still living. In the 
second room are pictures of earlier execution by 
existing artists, by some deceased British pain- 
ters, and four examples of Mons. Gérome’s art. 
The third room—richest of all—is occupied by 
exceptionally fine Dutch works, if we leave out 
of account two not very alluring Sir Joshuas. 
There are not, perhaps, many strangers even in 
the Flemish section, as Lord Northbrook’s 
almost incomparable Metsu, ‘‘ The Intruder,”’ 
and his no less extraordinary Jan Steen, ‘‘ Por- 
trait of the Artist,’’ were at the Old Masters in 
1889, while the Queen’s splendid Metsu, ‘‘ The 
Violoncello Player,’’ was there in 1876 and 
again in 1893. But her Majesty’s Jan Van der 
Meer (or more correctly, Vermeer), of Delft— 
that very rare master—is all the more welcome 
that it permits comparison with the Vermeer 
acquired by the nation two years ago, not much 
to the disadvantage of that in Trafalgar square. 
Earl Spencer contributes his magnificent Rem- 
brandt, ‘‘ Portrait of Rembrandt’s Mother.”’ 
There are two brilliant Terburgs, the one owned 
by Mr. W. Harvey being specially notable for 
all Terburg’s virtues, although his social subjects 
are ordinarily of higher class life than this 
‘« Sleeping Soldier”’ being ‘‘tickled witha straw.”’ 
A little Gerard Dow, lent by Sir Francis Cook, 
is ‘‘An Old Woman,” capital for its flesh paint- 
ing, finish, and transparency. These are but a 
few of the best, for the Dutch room is rich in 
genve, in portraits and in landscape. It is 
scarcely invidious to the rest to assert that 
‘ Orlando Pursuing the Fata Morgana,”’ by Mr. 
G. F. Watts, is the jewel of the first gallery. 
It is lent by the Corporation of Leicester, and 
seems to have become even richer in colour 
Since it was at the New Gallery five years ago. 
Neither Mr. H. W. B. Davis nor Mr. Val 
Prinsep is often seen at so high a level as in 
‘Tn Ross-shire’’ and ‘‘At the Golden Gate,’’ 
both of which were at the Royal Academy 


the same year. That landscape, by Sir 
John Millais, ‘‘Over the Hills and Far 
Away,” which is so well known by an 


etching of it, is now well nigh a score of years 
old, but still more interesting are his figure 
pictures of a decade earlier—‘' Jephthah,”’ lent 
by Lord Armstrong, and ‘‘ Rosalind and Celia”’ 
—though it would appear as if Sir John had 
painted the bole and roots of a beech tree, but 
scattered its dead leaves as oak. Sir Frederick 
Leighton is best represented by that wonder- 
fully beautiful design and colour harmony, 
‘« The Garden of the Hesperides.”’ 


Tue Government has approved the plans for 
rebuilding the Old Bailey, and steps will shortly 
be taken to carry the plans into effect. 

Ata meeting of the committee of the Carlyle’s 
House Purchase Fund, held on Wednesday at 
the British Museum, it was announced that the 
amount subscribed or promised, after deducting 
sundry expenses paid, was £1,722. The com- 
mittee hoped to be in a position to complete 
the purchase and carry out indispensable 
repairs next month, so that the house might be 
opened in June. 

At the meeting of the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board on Friday last, it was decided 
to fill up a portion of the water space on the 
south side of Stanley Dock and build thereon 
additional warehouse accommodation for the 
storage of tobacco at a cost not exceeding 
£170,000. In the discussion particulars were 
given of the tremendous increase in the tobacco 
trade during the past few years. 

THE new School buildings erected at King’s 
Heath for the King’s Norton School Board, at ° 
a cost of £5,633, were opened last week. A new 
junior mixed School or fourth department has 
been provided adjacent to the late infants’ 
School, which has been transferred to the 
mixed juniors, the infants being provided for by 
the erection of a new infants’ School fronting 
to Institute Road. The work has been carried 
out from the designs and under the supervision 
of Mr. Edward Holmes, architect, and by Mr. 
R. Merton Hughes, contractor. 
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BIRMINGHAM’S NEW HOSPITAL. 
‘(ONE OF THE FINEST IN THE KINGDOM.,”’ 


REAT satisfaction has been expressed by 
those who have been over the new Small- 
pox Hospital, erected and furnished at 

Little Bromwich at a cost of something like 
£41,000, to serve Birmingham. The City 
Council held an official inspection, and found 
the Local Government Board's high tribute 
thoroughly justified. The new institution stands 
on a site about 24 acres in extent. The build- 
ings, both for the patients and the administrative 
department, are divided into well-separated 
blocks, and have been erected of red and blue 
bricks, with red tiles, without any special attempt 
to achieve an architectural effect. On passing 
through the gates, immediately on the right is 
the entrance lodge, a red brick building relieved 
with stone, with half-timbered gables and a 
covered porch and vestibule communicating on 
one side with a reception room for visitors or 
others making enquiries, and on the other with 
the porter’s residence. The receiving ward, 
which is the first of the Hospital buildings, con- 
sists of a single room, with a bath-room leading 
therefrom, anda small enclosed yard and offiees. 
Here the patients are examined and stripped of 
their clothing, which is sent to the disinfecting 
station to be purified before being placed in the 
store connected with the discharging ward. The 
patients are then either taken direct into one of 
the pavilions to undergo treatment, or, if any 
doubt exists as to the nature of the case, they 
are placed in the isolation or quarantine pavilion, 
and kept there for further observation. The 
isolation pavilion, situated on a bye-road, is 
arranged for males and females, and consists of 
a number of small wards with one, two or three 
beds in each as required, and access to each 
ward is obtained from the open air, but under 
a covered glass verandah. Special bathing and 
other sanitary arrangements are made, all 
securing perfect isolation. The official and ad- 
ministrative block is sub-divided into three 
sections, the central containing the medical 
quarters and matron’s apartments; the left 
section the steward’s apartment and stores, mess 
room, kitchen and kitchen yard; and the right 
section the servants’ accommodation and re- 
creation room, the matron’s stores and the 
official laundry. The various departments are 
admirably arranged, so that whether stores, food, 
or medicines are required, they can be delivered 
from the lobbies to the attendants or nurses 
without it being necessary for them to enter the 
building. The pavilions for the patients are four 
in number, and each consists of two wards, 
72ft. by 30ft., providing accommodation for 
24 beds, and allowing air space to each patient 
of over 2,000 cubic feet. At the ends of the 
wards are the bath.rooms and lavatories, and 
the wards are connected by an entrance hall, 
with a duty-room overlooking each ward, pantry, 
store-rooms, &c. Ampleprovision has been made 
for the servants by the erection of cottages; at 
the extreme rear of the site is the laundry and 
disinfecting yard with incinerator, perfect isola- 
tion being preserved all through; and the dis- 
charging ward, a small two-storied block, stands 
near the lodge at the entrance. The Hospital is 
complete in its equipment, even to the minutest 
detail, and the Committee not only have an 
institution which the Local Government Board 
say is one of the finest in the kingdom, but a 
Hospital standing in so healthy a district that, 
instead of remaining on the average six and a 
half weeks, as formerly, it is believed the period 
of a patient’s detention will be reduced by at 
least a week, 


THE foundation-stone of the new Church of 
St. Lawrence, Barton, near Preston, has been 
laid by Viscount Cross, G.C.B., and the new 
building, which is to be erected at a cost of 
_ £5,000, is to take the place of an older building, 
practically on the same site, which existed 
before the Reformation, and of which mention 
was made in 1577. 


It is proposed to erect a Boys’ School and a 
Social Club and Institute in connection with 
St. Augustine’s, Monsall. The buildings, which 
are expected to cost about £3,000, are to be 
constructed upon a plot of land near the Church, 
presented for the purpose by the Dean and 
Canons of Manchester. 


THE SANITARY CONFERENCE AT 
MANCHESTER. 


ARTISANS DWELLINGS: THE LIGHTING AND 
SANITATION OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
A Progress and Reform, was held at 

Manchester, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of last week. Sir H. E. Roscoe, 
M.P., presided, in the absence of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, late chief engineer to the Local 
Government Board, who should have delivered 
the inaugural address, but whose indifferent 
health prevented his being present. 

On Wednesday many papers were read, some 
of a purely sanitary nature. Smoke abatement 
came in for much discussion, being very much 
needed in Manchester. 

Speaking on artisans dwellings, Mr. Walton 
Smith remarked that he knew they were high, 
and he knew the difficulty and inconvenience 
experienced by aged people and small children 
in ascending the steps to the higher storeys. 
That condition of things, however, arose out of 
the operations of the Local Government Board. 
When the Manchester Corporation approached 
the Board with respect to the areas which were 
declared to be insanitary they were obliged by 
the Local Government Board, where they re- 
moved insanitary property, to provide proper 
accommodation for the number of persons who 
were displaced, They could not, as would be 
seen, accommodate the same number of persons 
on, say, two acres of ground that was previously 
overcrowded, and where the death-rate went up 
as high as 50 per thousand, giving each proper 
breathing space, without increasing the number 
of storeys in which those people were to be 
located. The people who resided in the build- 
ings did not grumble. He had personally made 
inquiries from the residents, and found that 
they were satisfied. The number of occupants 
was increasing ; but he should be glad if, in the 
future, they could make some arrangements 
whereby buildings of such a height could be 
avoided. On the Sanitation of Elementary 
Schools, Dr. G. H. Bailey (Owens College) 
described the results of examinations of 
the air of certain elementary Board 
Schools in Manchester, and Salford, faci- 
lities having been granted by the respective 
School Boards for making the necessary 
observations. Although the weather when 
he made his observations was such that the 
windows could be kept open the whole of the 
school time and were so kept open, he found, 
even in the large rooms at Webster Street and 
Grecian Street School, which were the most 
favourably circumstanced, there was a very 
distinct odour, whilst in the classrooms 
the air was very oppressive, giving rise 
to headache when it had to be endured 
for a period of half an hour together. At 
Lloyd Street, St..Stephen’s, and Granby 
Row, matters were distinctly worse; the 
excess of carbonic acid gas was as a rule 
12 to 15 in 10,0G0, and the odour, in the class- 
rooms especially, simply unbearable. On dull, 
moist days the temperature within and without 
was practically identical, and hence there was 
a very limited circulation; the air was then 
worse than on fine, clear days. On such 
days the odour was very pronounced. It 
was clear that even under favourable con- 
ditions the fresh air supply was too limited. 
Mr. E. Hewitt followed with a paper on the 
systems of warming and ventilation of schools, 
and Mr. W. Spinks (Yorkshire College, Leeds) 
contributed one on the drainage and general 
sanitary arrangement of schools. Dr. Emrys 
Jones then read a paper on the lighting of 
schools. He said that taking the schools in 
Manchester and Salford of all kinds and classes, 
he had no hesitation in saying that not 5 per 
cent. of them would stand a most moderate 
test of efficiency in the question of lighting. 
Many of them seem to have been built without 
the slightest regard to the use to be made of 
them for the instruction of young growing 
children. The principal evils arising from this 
condition of things were short sight, weak sight, 
and spinal curvature.’ Dr. Jones quoted from 
the investigations of Dr. Cohn, of Breslau, 
Professor Pfliger, and other authorities who 
had investigated the subject to show the great 
evils arising from the neglect of proper pre- 


THREE days’ Conference on Sanitary 


cautions as to the lighting of schools. He said 
instances might be indefinitely multiplied of the 
grossest violation of the simplest rudiments of 
hygienic laws and yet our children were forced 
to attend and be ‘‘ educated "—he must be par- 
doned for using the term—under such condi- 
tions: It was surely time that an intelligent 
democracy should see the absolute futility of 
making the election of those responsible for 
school management a question of politics or of 
whether a candidate was for Church or Chapel. 
What was wanted was to find intelligent 
men who appreciated and understood the 
laws of health, and who, at all costs, would 
see that they were applied. All the best 
authorities were agreed that the best aspect 
for windows was east or west. He urged 
the adoption of the electric light in schools. 

At the Conference on Thursday, one section 
was devoted to indoor and outdoor recreation, 
and another to woman’s work in sanitary 
reform. There was also as a part of the 
gathering the opening of a Conference of 
District Councils for the Registration of 
Plumbers in the Northern and Midland 
Counties. The Conference on recreation was 
presided over by Mr. Herbert Philips. The 
Earl of Meath sent an interesting paper on open 
spaces, and Cardinal Vaughan sent a paper on 
‘The need of winter recreation halls for the 
poorest localities. His Eminence said the 
fact that the local authorities had the power to 
provide elevating amusements and pleasures 
out of the rates showed that the bearing of these 
things on the health, comfort, civilisation, and 
moral welfare of the people had been duly 
recognised by law, as well as by common-sense, 
He suggested, as a tentative proposal, that some- 
where within reach of the poorest quarters of 
one of our great cities, the civil authorities 
should build or provide space for a large winter 
garden or winter recreation hall, capable of 
accommodating 500 to 1,000 people, and that 
in this area, well heated and lighted, music and 
entertainments should be organised on certain 
evenings of the week. 

At the closing session, on Friday, Sir B, W: 
Richardson delivered an address on the sanita- 
tion of the past, with ideals for the futnre. 
Having traced the advance of sanitary science 
that had marked the last fifty years, he said his 
first ideal was a national main drainage system, 
together with a better system for the disposal 
of refuse. In connection with the management 
of the sick, he advocated the universal provi- 
sion of hotel hospitals, the use of which would 
obviate the necessity for the treatment of the 
sick at home. He developed an elaborate 
scheme for the ventilation of towns, the purifi- 
cation of the atmosphere, the acquisition of 
pure water, and reform in the matter of food 
supply, With regard to the disposal of the 
dead, he expressed himself as being favourable 
to cremation, and thought that, at all events, 
it ought to be supported. He insisted that 
sanitation should become the first part of the 
national learning. Education in the first prin- 
ciples, he said, demanded the fulfilment of all 
details. He did not mean education as the 
word was generally understood, but education 
in the laws of life and organisation, and in 
those- secondary forces which we called social 
and economical. 


A BLOCK of Municipal Buildings is being 
erected at Holywell for the use of the Urban 
District Council. Mr. Lloyd Williams, of 
Denbigh, is the architect, and Mr, Abel Jones, 
of Rhyl, is the contractor. 


A SCHEME has been drawn up for the estab- 
lishment of a county Museum for Lincolnshire, 
A Lincolnshire Naturalists’ Union has been 
formed and a county herbarian brought 
together. To carry out the scheme {£25,000 
will be required—f/5,o00 for the building and 
pei and £20,000 for the endowment 
und, 


THe Duke of Devonshire has contributed 
£100 towards the fund for the Restoration of 
Whittington Parish Church, near Chesterfield. 
Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Rollinson 
& Son, of Chesterfield, for restoring the 
structure. It is proposed to reduce the 
accommodation from 650 to 375 sittings, other 
alterations being effected during the restora- 
tion. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THe BUILDERS’ 
JoURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they would 
in particular, desire to call our attention. 


Clark Memorial Hall, Paisley.—The 
Mission Hall in connection with Thread 
Street U.P. Church, Paisley, has been enlarged 
and was opened on the 21st inst. The Hall is 
lighted by fourteen long windows, and these 
have been filled with stained-glass by Messrs. 
Stephen Adam & Son, Glasgow, and is seated 
to accommodate about 450 people, and heated 
by hot water pipes. The elevation from the 
street is two stories in height, and the style of 
architecture is in harmony with the adjoining 
Church. Part of the lower storyis utilised as a 
manager’s room and session-house, each room 
being about 18 feet square, with lavatory accom- 
modation connected; while the upper flat has 
been arranged as a house for the church officer. 
The contractors were:—Builder, Mr. George 
Henderson; slater, Mr. Charles Wallace; 
joiner, Mr. James Dunlop; plasterers, Messrs. 
John Fraser & Co.; painters, Mesrs. Cowan 
& Stewart; gasfitters, Messrs. George Robert- 
son & Son—all of Paisley. Mr. James Donald, 
of Paisley, was the architect. 


Balmoral Hotel, Edinburgh.—Extensive 
additions and alterations have recently been 
made at this building, consisting of a very fine 
new dining-room, 55 by 53 feet, assembly or din- 
ing-room, 58 by 27 feet, writing-room, thirty 
visitors’ and ten servants’ bedrooms, lavatories, 
remodelled kitchen and serving rooms, new 
American ‘‘Otis’’ Elevator, remodelled bar 
and restaurant, &c. The work has cost over 
£9,000, and has been carried out by Mr. J. 
Macintyre Henry, architect, Edinburgh. 


New Board Schools in Wales.—Two 
Board Schools, one at Pontypool the other at 
Cwmffrwdor, have been opened by the Trevathin 
School Board. Both Schools were built from 
designs by Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, of Newport, 
Mon., and cost about £10,000. That at Ponty- 
pool, which is Gothic in style, is built of blue 
Pennant stone sills with buff brick dressings 
and Bath stone, and corbels. The large 
room is 89ft. by 20 ft., and the infant-room, 
a1ft. by 18ft. The builders are. Messrs. 
Morgans & Evans. The School at Cwmffrwdor 
is also built of blue Pennant stone, and is de- 
signed class-room fashion, with glazed doors, 
so that the whole of the rooms are visible from 
one point. The builder was Mr. A. H. Bailey, 
Pontnewynydd. 


Diary and Directory, for the use of 
Surveyors, Auctioneers, Land and Estate 
Agents.—A well-arranged volume, providing 
a diary of one page for every day, ruled pages 
for cash account. There are directories of 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, of county surveyors, 
principal bill-posters, and an auctioneers’ land 
and estate agents’ directory for London and 
the provinces. Also an abstract of Acts of 
Parliament and an account of local customs in 
England and Wales as to land tenure, &c. 
Besides this there is a mass of carefully-selected 
information and tables of special interest to all 
in any way connected with land and house 
property. London: Estates Gazette Offices, St. 
Bride Street, E.C. 


Oldacres & Co.—Where to get a number 
of copies of Bills of Quantities, Specifications, 
&c., at a reasonable price, has always been a 


question with architects and surveyors. Litho- 
graphy (and similar methods) is expensive, but 
we can recommend the work executed by 
Messrs. Oldacres, of 59, Chancery Lane. The 
cost is 50 per cent. cheaper, and the efficiency 
is proved by the large amount of work they 
always have in hand. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Liverpool Ruskin Society. — The last 
general meeting of this society for the present 
session was held on the 22nd instant in the 
Free Library, William Brown Street, and, 
despite the unfavourable weather, was pretty 
numerously attended. Mr. E. J. Baillie, the 
president, occupied the chair, and the feature 
of the evening was a paper read by Mr. Conrad 
Dressler, its subject being ‘‘ The Curse of 
Machinery,’’ in which the author endeavoured 
to set forth the ugliness, from an artistic point 
of view, brought about by machinery without 
corresponding advantages. The paper, which 
was a repetition of one read to the Birkenhead 
Literary Society in January last, seemed to be 
much appreciated. 


The Society of Architects.—A special 
general meeting of this society was held at St. 
James’ Hall on Tuesday evening last, the pre- 
sident, Mr. E. J. Hamilton, being in the chair. 
It was resolved after some discussion that the 
list of examinations recommended by the 
Council be accepted as alternative, either 
wholly or in part, to the examination for the 
membership to be established by the society. 
It was also resolved that on and after November 
Ist next the entrance fee for membership be 
two guineas instead of one guinea as at present. 
At the close of the special meeting an ordi- 
nary meeting was held, and Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, F.R.I.B.A., read a most interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Housing the People in London and 
the Provinces.” 


Liverpool Engineering Society. — A 
meeting of this society was held in the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt Street, on Wednesday last. 
Professor Hele-Shaw presided, and there was 
a large attendance. The principal item of the 
evening’s proceedings was an adjourned discus- 
sion on the paper read at the previous meeting, 
as the joint production of Mr. F. G. Baily and 
Dr. C. A. Kohn, on ‘‘ A Scheme for the Distri- 
bution of Energy in Towns.” Mr. Arthur J. 
Maginnes, who has been filling the position of 
senior vice-president, was nominated for the 
position of president. 


Manchester Society of Architects.— 
The annual meeting of this society was held at 
the house of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, George Street, the president (Mr. John 
Holden) in the chair. After the annual report 
had been adopted the following members were 
elected as Officers and Council for the coming 
session :—President, Mr. John Holden; Vice 
Presidents, Mr. John Ely and Mr. R. Kaill- 
Freeman ; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Paul Ogden; 
Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mr. Edward Hewitt ; 
Members of Council, Messrs. R. I. Bennett, 
A. H. Davies-Colley, T. Chadwick, R. Knill- 
Freeman, F. Mee, J. D. Mould, W. A. Royle, 
E. Salomons, J. H. Woodhouse, and T. Worth- 
ington ; Members of Council-associates, Messrs. 
J. S. Hodgson, H. E. Stelfox, and P. S. Worth- 
ington ; Auditors, J. W. Beaumont and C. H. 
Heathcote; Education in Architecture Com- 
mittee, Messrs. A H. Davies-Colley, John Ely, 
F. Mee, J. D..Mould, G. H. Willoughby, J. H. 
Woodhouse, P. E. Barker, G. Brown, T. Hes- 
keth, J. S. Hodgson, H. E. Stelfox, and P. S. 
Worthington. Mr. C. R. Locke, Mr. Joseph 
Nodal, and Mr. Joseph Swarbrick were elected 
Fellows, and Mr. C. D. Rochester and Mr. 
F. J. Almond were elected Associates of this 
Society. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
The ordinary meetings during the present 
session will not be held, owing to rebuilding of 
the premises. The special meeting on Thurs- 
day and the annual general meeting on May 
28th will take place at the Royal United Service 
Institution. : 


THE Duchess of Teck visited Malvern on 
Wednesday, and opened the new waterworks, 
which have been constructed at a cost of 
£60,000. 


CURRENT PRICES. 


TIMBER. 
KHB 4 xX11r1st & 2nd Yellow... perStd. £18 o o 
DOM 4 x11 3rd We aes iy 15) 150 
PBW 4 xX11r5th Ft Nex PA 915 0 
SKB 4 Xo 1st &€ end). Be * 15 15 0 
Pw 4 X 93rd pea went - F 13 10 oO 
AAA 

Dele x 4 X 95th oe at if 10 0 0 
MG &Co, 3 x11 1st (Gromme) Yellow ,, 14 10 0 
N . Ay 3extr2nd < Pa ei 14 10 0 
DxM 3 x115th * 5 so 8 10 0 
3 X gist Onega 7 a 16 10 oO 
BS Ist S:'C'¢ X 9 ret arr _ 15 00 
Deby 4st orsrd ” ” 1g OO 
HAB 3 xX g3rd * oy I§, 10 -'6 
DM 3 x 94th Wn 10 5 0 
RSS 3 x 93rd yO 915 0 
MFD 3 x g5th lat 9 0 0 
RETEST a 1.9 ” oo” 710 0 
Wan Nags 6.9 , ” 5 0 0 
SKB 3%. OmSt is oY 22/5 20 

BAT x 81st & 2nd 
SKA 3 IS an A A 8 5 0 
HAB 3x 7 3rd “ 10 0 0 
OBBOLA 3 x 7 ; hy § 45,0 
GweWwW 2x gist ve + II 10 oO 
HHH 2 x 94th ss , 10 0 0 
2 X 8u/s Yellow fr Gono 
2X7» ” ose ” 8 Dm 
2 x 6 ” ” ” "eg 10 0 
CIS al ae ” ” 6 Mat) 
2X45 ” ” 8 0 oO 
24x (a ” ” 8 10 0 
F Rt 3 X11 1st White re 10 10 O 
"Pp * By Eaieey level” ope * 8 0 oO 
an 3 <gist ,, ” ons, 0 
JAS 3x gand ,, " 7 SO 
3 xX g 1st Spruce - 10 0 Oo 
Senco feyatalles Ae es 710 O 
3, 931d 4; i 615 0 
3 X11 1st Pine * 26 0 0 
By Em, 5, ¥y 17 10: “0 
Zea merdal es as I0 10 O 
H@wH 14x 7 1st Yellow per Sq. o 14 © 
DDD Ft 57 ST Ge oy AD rf oO 13, °6 
SBS Wer TSthe , oA e O11 oO 
SAB LO end. ys one 7" O59, 6 
S-TERTIA r x 53rd _ ,, op oye) M0) 
F % xX 6 mixed Yellow ; Or 80 
Oregon Pine - .» per Std. £12 to £15 
Pitch Pine ae u * £11 tc £12 Ios, 
+ » fresh sawn per load 4os. to 52s. 
Ash + an ar on 458. to 52s. 
Mahogany, Honduras (logs) ... per ft. sup. 34d. to 64d. 
‘ » (large & prime) . gd. to 2s. 
7 Tabasco ; es a 3d. to 54d. 
_ Panama rs 3d. to 5d. 
4 African ; cy . 24d. to 7d. 
$ » (large & prime) ,, 8d, to 2s. 
i Cuba the om nf 34d. to od. 
Cedar, Cuba + 3d. to 5d. 
» Mexican ae ae EA 3d. to 34d. 
Sequoia (clear) . per ft. cube us. rod. to 2s. 3d. 
Birch Planks a Is. to 1s. 3d. 
Beech Planks “ gd. to Is. 

METALS. 

Iron—Cleveland Pig per ton 34s. 74d. to 34s. odd. 
“5 * Hematite ,, 41s. 7d. to 41s. tod. 
» Scotch Bar perton £5 5s. 
. ee Best $31.45 2125. Gd. 
» _ Extra Best 1» £O07S3.G05 


7 oon 
Yellow Metal Sheets ... or ... per lb. 475d. to 48d. 
Copper—British, Best Selected perton {£43 10s, to £44 
Sheets, Strong Hc per ton £50 
Australian Fine per ton £43 to £44 
Lead—Pig ... 3 = » 4101s, 3d. to £10 2s, 6d. 
FP Sheet, English ... + £11 to £11 5s. 
Tin—English Ingots £68 to £68 ros. 


Australian ... oss Pe £64 158. to £65 5s. 

Straits perton {£64 2s. 6d. to £64 12s. 6d. 

Banca Scr per ton £65 to £65 15s. 
Zinc—Sheet ae 


per ton £18 5s. 


Ir is proposed to build a new Church of 
England Church in place of Christ Church, 
North Brixton. 


THE once-famous Shelley’s Theatre in Tite 
Street, Chelsea, is about to be demolished, and 
the freehold site to be brought under the 
hammer at the Auction Mart, early in May. 


Dr. Orsi has discovered, after long excava- 
tions, in the island of *Pantelleria, a prehistoric 
village of the Stone Age. Of special import- 
ance are the fortifications, consisting of a 
colossal wall, or agger, made of stones roughly 
heaped together. He has also found some 
strange buildings, which he believes to be 
dome-shaped pre-historic tombs, belonging to 
the necropolis of the primitive inhabitants of 
Mursia. 


£20,000 is needed for the extension of the 
handsome building of the Jew’s Hospital and 
Orphan Asylum, of which at West Norwood, 
Mr. Alderman Faudel Phillips is the President, 
so as to accommodate roo more orphans. In 
1876, when the Jews’ Hospital was amalgamated 
with the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, there were only 
155 children in the two institutions. In 1895, 
the number is 277, which far exceeds the maxi- 
mum the present building can accommodate. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


- JOURNAL. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 2.—A Village Club House. 


The Proprietors of the BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL 
invite drawings, in competition, from those 
under twenty-six years of age, for a Village 
Club House, on a corner site, 150 feet by 40 
feet. The Club to contain a general room with 
a dais for the villagers, a reading room and 
library, a bowling alley, service bar, tea room, 
committee room, housekeeper’s apartments, and 
three cubicles for public use. The necessary 
outbuildings must be provided. Cost not to 
exceed £2,000. Drawings to be delivered at 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, not 
later than Monday, the 6th May, 1895. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections, Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each ccmpetition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six, 

—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 

The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of -drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Ceprtificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
Signed by THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a conimittee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


THE Epiror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom is Srx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements is absolutely 
WECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, W.C. 


On Saturday the last bolt was driven into the 
gigantic wheel at Earl’s Court by Mrs. Basset 
The lady ascended to the top of the huge 
structure in a chair hauled up by asteam winch, 
and we believe this is the first occasion on 
which a lady has given the finishing touch to a 
work of thiskind. Mrs. Basset is the daughter 
of Admiral Dowell, the Chairman of the Great 

~ Wheel Company, who gave such bluff and 
effective evidence in the libel action in which 
he was recently successful. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlemen thus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


SUICIDAL STRIKES. 
To the Editor of ‘‘THE BUILDER'S JOURNAL.” 


DEAR Mr. Epiror,—I have noticed with 
interest your remarks ve the threatened strike 
in the Building Trade, and it being, from the 
multiplicity and magnitude of the interests in- 
volved, a matter of public importance, it may 
interest some of your readers to know how the 
position strikes an outsider, one not in the 
trade, but in constant touch with all branches. 

From a general point of view, the ‘greatest 
benefit to the greatest number” is a good 
object, but, as every practical man knows, there 
is little enough work just now, and to attempt 
to attain this object by trying to stop the works 
or any orders in hand, at the present time is 
simply suicidal, and one wonders at intelligent 
tradesmen being apparently led into such a 
policy, a policy which will inevitably recoil 
with bitter effect on themselves and their 
families. 

I put this to a leading man in a most impor- 
tant branch, one whom I know is doing excel- 
lently well, and in a comfortable position. 
Put. briefly, he admitted he was very well 
satisfied, also the men working under his lead. 
“Then why do you strike?” After some 
pressing, the astonishing answer came, ‘‘ they 
could not help themselves, their votes being 
swamped by the labourers’ vote, and he was 
sorry they had joined the Federation.” 

Comment is needless. 

Another case on different lines. 

A frugal steady man, now elderly, had saved 
enough to start as a builder. He had always 
been an ardent Unionist, and during the Car- 
penters’ Strike he contributed liberally to their 
fund (between £40 and £50), but on commenc- 
ing operations on his own account, he was so 
continually harassed and put to expense by the 
rules of the different Unions rigidly applied. to 
his own buildings, that he bitterly repents his 
well-meant but ill spent contributions, and he 
is now a firm believer in free labour. 

Further, I am assured on good authority, 
that in cases where free labour and piece-work 
have replaced the other system, satisfaction has 
ensued all round, both to employed and em- 
ployers, the same wages being paid. 

Every one knows that the Unions have done 
good work in the past, and no doubt will do so 
again in the future, but not by the dog in the 
manger policy of refusing to work themselves 
and endeavouring to coerce free men, every 
whit equal to themselves, and fully entitled to 
earn their own living on their own terms. 
Why trained and intelligent artisans, many of 
whom have spent a lifetime in learning their 
business, should allow themselves and _ their 
Unions to be dominated by the unskilled labour 
vote (said to be 13,000 strong) passes compre- 
hension. It especially behoves the middle- 
aged and elderly Unionists to think twice before 
precipitating a strike. 

The above are points which strike—Yours 


faithfully, 
Nori. 


On Saturday last the new Municipal Buildings 
at Bexhill, were opened by Sir Joseph Renals, 
the Lord Mayor of London. 


THE complete failure of the recent exploration 
of ‘‘ Boadicea’s Tomb”’ has not discouraged the 
promoters of ascheme to explore the Hill of 
Tara; butas the British Archeological Society 
has undertaken the task, it may be taken for 
granted nothing will be done to =p0u the hill as 
a place of pilgrimage. To most persons it is 
only known in connection with Moore's charm- 


ing verses; but apart from that it has much 
historical importance, and contains many 
earthworks. Tara is only a score of miles from 


Dublin, and is one of the green hills seen on 
entering the charming bay into which the grimy 
Liffey finds its way. 


Lorp OveErToun has Gresented a site valued 
at £16,000 to the Glasgow Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association for the purpose of founding a 
club and boarding house. 


A NEw Baptist Chapel is to be built in 
Bowesfield Lane, Stockton, at a cost of £2,500. 
Towards the building fund the Baptist Union 
Extension Committee has offered a grant of 
£500, on condition that £1,200 is raised by 
the end of June. , 


Out of the tenders received for the construc- 
tion of the open-air baths in Burlington Street, 
Liverpool, the Baths Committee has decided 
to accept that of Messrs. Marr and Sons, for : 
£700, subject to their complying with certain . — 
formalities in connection with the contract. 7 


THE carpenters’ and joiners’ strike at Leices- 
ter entered on its fifth week on Friday last. The 
efforts at settlement have failed over the question 
of piecework, to which the men decline to agree. 
All the plumbers are under notice to be locked 
out to-morrow, and there is no sign of any 
settlement being arrived at. The other branches 
of the building trade will be seriously interfered 
with. 


A NEw Church has been erected near Sealand 
Road, Chester. The new edifice, which has a 
very handsome appearance, will be known as 
St. Oswald’s Mission Church of the Good 
Shepherd. It has been designed to suit the 
double purpose of a Mission Church and an 
Infants’ School. The Nave will seat about 
200 persons. The Baptistry, which is situated 
at the west end of the Nave, contains a hand- 
some Font. The Chancel is lined with buff 
bricks and has a panelled dado, and is separated 
from the Nave by a Screen. The style adopted 
is the Perpendicular. 


TENDERS. — 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent.to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BasForp.—For two pairs of semi-detached houses on 
Springfield-grove Estate, New Basford, Nottingham. Mr. 
A. H. Goodall, Market-street, Nottingham, architect :— - 


Hoyes and Boyfield .. £1,560-.05'0 
Gilbert and Gabbitass 1,525 9010" 
Clarke, A.B. i. =e ake cm 1,500 0 O. 
Attenborrow, J. eh ts ce 1,450 0 0 
Adamsig sje sen 1,436 4.0 
Green, fs, Hucknall Torkard, Notts 1,407 IO. O 
Fisher, R. ie 1,398 0 0 
Whittaker, ie 3 eet ae i 1,398 0-0 
Bell, A; |Gu: svrreee ss a a 1,392 0 0 
Andrew, H.. .. as wa a5 1,363. 0-0 
Gell, W., and Sink ia te = 1,360 0 0 
Cuthbert, OL: ak oti on so fed 1:356, Le-O 
Keeling, 5 Ray OM “e AG “a 1,350 0 O 
Cooper, J. we aes ra sa 1,350 © O 
Wheatley, J. 5 oa ze 1,340 0 0 
Caulton, G. et 1,322" (6,20 
Lovett; G.cT. ms a aes B= 1,307. fine 
Pinkett, W.' ... eee wee sae 1,300 0 0 
Evans, F. f 3 x0 Bee 1,295 0 0 
Oscroft, ile 2 T2023 16. 0 
Scott, H., and Son 1,290 0 O 
Wartnaby, Laer 1,283 0 O 
Appleby and Lambert. 1,282 0 0 
Pillatt; ‘GeA. Gas a 1,270 50 30 
Maule, W.* 1,267 0 0 


' ‘(Rest of Nottingham.) 
* Accepted for one pair only. 
Batu.—For building the Pump Room extension, for the 
City Council :— 


Downs, London : £26,190 0 0 
Higgs and Hill, London 25,580 0 0 
Grover and Son, London ... 24,930 0 O 
Perry and Co,, London, 24,507 0 O 
Estcourt and Son, Gloucester 23,627 0 0 
Forse, Bristol 23,085 0 O 
Cowlin, W., and Sons, Bristol 21,787 0 °O 
Beaven, A. 2 Bristol : 21,510 0 0 
Holloway Brothers, London 18,454 9 0 
Hayward and Wooster, Bath... 18:255",.5> 0 
Long, J.,and Sons, Bath (accepted) 18,138 0 0 


Cotiiers Woop.—For sanitary and decorative work to 
four houses in Robinson-road. Messrs. Treleaven and 
Payne, 18, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., and 8, John-street, 
Adelphi, W.C., surveyors :— 

Knight and Son (accepted). 
(Lowest of three tenders received.) 


Croypon.—For erecting a detached house, Selsdon-road. 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High-street, Croydon. Quantities 
by the ar chitect :-— 


Bryanand Son ... aD * £752) -0. "0 
Hanscomb and Smith ... #0, ta 689 0 oO 
Marriage, W. .. ne we at 680 0 oO 
Smith, J., and Sons aac ae aie 665 0 Oo 
Barker, Dawu et oes to 633 0 0 
Bullock, A. = a as a3 626 0 0 
Smith, W., and Son a Me Be 625 0 0 
Page, So) tes is ach ons 620 0 Oo 
Saunders, E. J. 425 600 0 oO 
Bulled, E. P.; and Co. (accepted) os 593 9 O 


i aca 
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ASTRAGALS 
OF 
COPPER or ZINC 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 


Eee rez Cres Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. ITTE R, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


(CASEMENTS 


every. Glescripiton. 


ae ONE 


ST: 
BIRMINGHAM 


[AS5-ROFING|loxoon.Snz5¢ 


Shelley-8.@s-&-Hopes-Palénls 


MAN = 
~ CHESTER 8 Areago 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


EEO WES & CO eceee renee! ore sete St Milton 26 


Croypon.—Accepted for erecting a row of five cottages, 
Alma-place, Thornton Heath, Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, 
High-street, Croydon :— 

Sntith, W., and Son tes te 
; (No competition.) 

Croypon.—F or four semi-detached houses, Brigstock- 
road, Thornton Heath. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High- 
street, Croydon :— a 

Smith, W., and Son ... A 
(No competition.) 

Dersy.—For the erection of additional wards to infirmary 
at Derby Union. Coulthurst and Booty, architects, 4, 
Albert-street, Derby. Quantities supplied :— 


£955 9 0 


£2,000 0 Oo 


Eaton, W., Derby £2,156 0 O 
Walker and Slater 2,150 0 0 
Chattell, H. 2,336 0-0 
Weston, R. 2,069 0 O 
Parker, J. S33 2,068 o oO 
Ford and Co. ... 2,044 0 O 
Brown, A. Per 2,000 O O 
Walkerdine, W. a AS 1,995 15 7 
Wagg, T. a sed n 1,929 0 0 


GuILpFrorD.—For the erection of a Billiard-room at 
Tangley Mere, Chilworth, for Mr, W. Hartmann, _ Messrs, 
Treleaven and Payne, 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., and 
18, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., architects. 


Mitchell Bros., Salford 4,1075 0 O 
Maxwell Bros., London ; 984 0 0 
Whitehead and Co,, London 945 0 0 
Peacock Bros., London 938 9 oO 


Lonpon.—For alterations and shop-fittings at No. 25, 


_Westbourne-grove, W., for the United Kingdom Tea Co., 


Ltd. Mr. A. G; Hennell, architect :— 


Marks a ATOLL 13° 5 
Holloway Bros. 970 0 0 
Burman and Son 940 0 0 
Johnson and Co. Fc 940 0 O 
Black and S: n... aD ¥s vig 863 0 Oo 
Sumner, W,, and Co., Ltd, (accepted) 848 © 0 


Lonpon, N.W.—For alterations to the Sir Robert Peel 
public-house, Malden-road, Kentish Town, for Mr. A. W. 
Ritchie. Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, M.S.A., F.S.I., 2, Broad- 
street-buildings, E.C., architect :— 


Pearce, E. aa $285 0 oO 
Antill and Co. .., 245 0 O 
Wiltshire, W, J. 230 0 0 
Lamble, S. R. ..: 219 0 O 
Marchant and Hirst 179 0 0 
London and Co, 169 0 0 
Hayworth Bros. 168 0 oO 


Lonpon,—For the erection of mission-house, &c., at 
Church-street, Shoreditch, for the Church Extension Asso- 
ciation (Incorporated), Mr. Richard J. Lovell, architect, 46, 


Queen YVictoria-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. James 

Kennedy, 31, Great James-street, W.C, :— 
Roffey ... ine ay oh 44,972, 0 1 
Dearing and Son 4,607 0 Oo 
Simpson and Son 4,$2%,. 02 6 
Clarke and Bracey 4,435 0 0 
Colls and Sons ae 4,238 0 0 
Roberts, L. H. and R. oa 4,129 0 O 
Patman and Fotheringham ... 3,896 0 oO 
Ivory (accepted) 3,878 0 oO 


Lonpon,—For alterations, additions, and decorative work 


‘to the Crown and Sceptre, 2, Streatham-hill, London, S.W.., 


for Mr. A. E, Austin. Messrs. Treleaven and Payne, 18, 
Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., and 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
architects and surveyors :— 


Candler and Son £563 0 0 
Peacock Bros, 510.0 O 
Maxwell Bros. ... 504. 0 0 
Phelps, A. a 482° 0 0 
Hopkins, F. H. ... 469 0 0 
Read, W. tie 465 0 0 
Mould and Son ... an se 456 0 0 
Whitehead and Co,, Clapham * 453 9 0 


* Accepted, 


rset 


| Lonpon.—For the erection of a warehouse, Great Saffron- 


| hill, for Messrs. G. W. Munt and Sons. Mr. Wimble, 

| architect :— 
Hall, Beddall and Co. “ee sis. 62,000", OF 0 
Ashby and Horner .., as fe 2,570 0 O 
Colls and Sons aes a 2,563 0 0 
Scrivener and Co. +f ced 2,537 0 0 
Jones, E. me ste Att van 2,402 oO 0 
Lawrance, E., and Sons iM 2,455 0 O 
Killby and Gayford ... re ae 2,440 0 O 


Lonpon.—For the erection of stabling and coachhouse 
(section A.), at Dalberg-road, Brixton, S.W., for Mr. 
A. Sholl. Messrs. Treleaven and Payne, 18, Acre-lane, 
Brixton, and 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., architects and 
Surveyors :— 


Jones 4464 0 0 
Smart 436 I0 Oo 
Hammond a we es “ 347 10 0 
Maxwell Bros., Brixton (accepted) ... 345 0-0 


PETERBOROUGH.—For the erection of four dwelling-houses, 
Dogsthorpe-road, for Mr. Christian. Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, 
architect, North-street, Peterborough. Quantities by the 


architect :— 
Bailey , vs 798 0 0 
Watson and Spriggs 780 0 O 
Rowe Si. a 1130) _6 
Jellings 7624 2° 4 
Pape om 760 0 Oo 
Bridgefoot 755 0-0 
Binder 748 0 0 
Sibley 725 0 0 
Cracknell ; ae 708 0 oO 
Gutteridge (accepted) ... 680 0 o 


(All of Peterborough.) 


PiymouTH.—For erection of warehouse, Nos. 29 and 30, 
Kinterbury-street, Plymouth, for Messrs. W. N. Hodge and 
Son. Mr. James Harvey, M.S.A., 9, Courtenay-street, 
Plymouth, architect. Quantities by the architect :— 


| &e, 


Roach and Lovell ee 41,500 0 O 
Blackell and Shepherd 1,499 0 0 
Palmer ... aes sad 1,365 © oO 
Blowey ... 1,350 0 O 
Trevena ne 1,319 0 O 
Good and Co. ... 1,297 0 0 
May 1,295 0 O 
Goad ms 1,250 0 0 
Jenkin and Son 1,235 0 0 
Wakeham Bros. 1,185 0 6 
Blake Ree 1,139 90 0 
Kearn and Sons 1,080 0 oO 
Coles* ... 1,070 0 oO 


* Accepted, with slight modification, 

West Croypon.—For making new roads, laying sewers, 
Messrs, E. E. Croucher and Co., 27, Chancery-lane, 
W.C., surveyors :— 


Kavanagh, S., Surbiton Hill 41,217.15 8 
Langridge, W., Croydon 1,185 0 0 
lles, E., Mitcham Common... 1,173 0.0 
Streeter Bros., East Croydon* 1,044 7 0 


* Accepted, 


vi. . THE: 


COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. Es 


= im 
— NT TT 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to -25 
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BARROWS & 60., ro, BANBURY. 


MORTAR 
MILL 
ON 


— ———— Ee eee 
loon | eRemEERS BANBURY" 


= 


h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 


ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROoOwWSsS «x CO., Iaro., BANBURY. 


RopBorouGH.—F or building Rodborough Chureh, Rod- 
borough, near Stroud. Messrs. F. S, Waller and F. W. 
Waller, architects, Gloucester :— 


Jones, D. C., and Co ... 43,310 0 O 
Beavis, Henry R. c 3,057 0 0 
Dolman and Ponting... a ate 3,049 0 O 
Freeman, Jesse ers + es 3,007. 0 oO 
Jones, W. =P a 2,786 0 oO 
Cowlin, W., and Sons 2,688 0 -O 
Hatherley and Carr ... 2,062 0 O 
Cox, Stephen ... ; 2,487 0 0 
King and Sons oe =i eit 2,338 OQ Oo 
Cook, A. S. (accepted in part) 2.2530 11-6 
Beavis, E. a2 2g or 2,239 1-9 


WIMBLEDON.—F or the erection of. two houses in Wycliffe- 
road, for Mr. Ward. Messrs, Treleaven and Payne, 18, 
Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W., and 8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C., 
architects and surveyors :— 

Brooks, W. 

W oLVERHAMPTON.—For building ‘‘ malting and premises” 
at Wolverhampton, for the -Wolverhampton and Dudley 
Breweries, Limited. Mr, J. D. Wood, architect, Birming- 
ham :— 


£790. 0 O 


Lovatt, Henry... £6,384. 0 0 
Hughes, Merton 5,971 0 0 
Gowing and Ingram... 5,900 0 O 
~ Dallow, John «.. 34 5,850 0 O 
- =Giles, E. Sx 5,800 0 O 
Harley and Son 5,787. 0- © 
Tildesley, Thomas 5,625 0 0 
Hodges, G. 5,000 0 O 
Guest and Son... 5,550 Q@ 0 
Horton, C. A. ... 5,453 0 0 
Lynex, Alfred 5.450 0 O 
Lowe and Sons os ws Sue 53395 0 O 
- Willcock and Co., Wolverhampton* 5,355) & 0 


* Accepted. 


Yor«.—F or 
Corporation :— 
Electric Construction Co., Wolver- 
hampton 


lighting the city by electricity, for the 


£10,865 


: ~¥e ast ore) 
Recommended for acceptance, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


©- PAINTERS, -- PLUMBERS, 


OTHERS. 

The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London will 
meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on TUESDAY, the 
wth of MAY, 1895. at HALF-PAST ONE o'clock precisely, 
to receive TENDERS for the PERFORMANCE of such 
PAINTERS’ AND PLUMBERS’ WORK as may be re- 
quired by the Commissioners, for a period of three years 
from Midsummer-day next, upon the terms contained in a 
specification, which may be seen and copied at this office. 

Forms of Tender may also be had. 

Security will be required for the {due performance of the 
contract. 

Tenders must be endorsed on the outside “ Tender for 
Painters’ and Plumbers’ Work,” and be delivered at this 
Office before ONE o'clock on the said day of treaty, and 
persons tendering must attend personally, or by a a duly 
authorised agent, at HALF-PAST ONE o'clock precisely 
on that day. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
Principal Clerk, 
Commissioners of Sewers. 


AND 


Guildhall, E.C. 
April 8th, 1895. 


ONTRACTS for SUPPLY of BUILDING 
MATERIALS to DARTMOOR, PARKHURST, and 
PORTLAND CONVICT PRISONS. 
Persons. desirous of TENDERING for the SUPPLY of 
TIMBER, DEALS, BRICKS, LIME, CEMENT, SAND, 
SLAB and ROOFING SLATES, &c., for New Buildings 
for the period ending MARCH 43rst, 1898, are requested to 
send their Tenders, prepaid, to the Directors of Convict 
Prisons, Home Office,’ Whitehall, S.W., on or before 
SATURDAY, 4th MAY, 1895, at noon, 
Forms of Tender can be had on application to this Office. 
Prison Department, Home Office, S.W., 
April, 1895, 


-LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W 


SMOKEY CHIMNEYS & DEFECTIVE 
VENTILATION. 


—— 


THE 


“DULCE DOMUM’ 


CHIMNEY TOPS & VENTILATORS 
(Downes’ Patent). 


The only Chimney Top which 
can be Easily Swept with the 
Ordinary Apparatus without 
being damaged. A Positive Pre- 
ventative of Down-Draught, so 
Constructed that it Creates a 
Continuous and Powerful Up- 
Draught. Simple in Construction 
having No Movable Parts, No- 
thing to Oil or Repair. Cannot 
Get Out of Order. Strongly Made 
in Galvanised Ivon. Once Fixed 
will Last for Years. Applicable 
also for Ventilating Public Build- 
ings, &C. 


Soil Pipe 


Testimonials can be seen and pyysilator 


prices obtained at the Patentee’s 
Offices— 


> 11, THE PARADE, Lewisham High Rd., 
New Cross, LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


‘To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
_ Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Chimney Top. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent..CHEAPER, Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 

ES & 


so & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


O ENGINEERS. = 
CONTRACT No, 2. 
The Guardians of Mile End Old~Town are willing to 


receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of NEW 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY, NEW ENGINES, STEAM 


PLANT and general ENGINEER’S WORK inconnection — 


with their new Steam Laundry, and ALTERATIONS and 
ADDITIONS to the Laundry and Boiler House, at the 
Workhouse, all situate in Bancroft road, London, E. 

The plans can be inspected, and copies of the specifications 
obtained, of the architect, Mr. CHARLES F. BURDEN, at 
his Office on the premises, on and after THURSDAY, 
MAY oth, 1895, between the hours of TEN a.m. and FOUR 


p.m., on the production of the receipt of a deposit ofa £10 ~ 


Bank of England Note, made with the undersigned, which 
deposit will be returned to parties sending in a bona-fide 
Tender, at the time and in the manner specified, accompanied 
with such specifications, Z 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed on the outside “Tenders for 
Laundries,” properly filled up and attested, must be delivered 
at my office not later than FIVE o'clock on the evening of 
the 23rd day of MAY, 1895. ; 

Persons tendering will be required to observe such hours 
of labour, and pay such rate of wages, as are generally con- 
sidered fair with the several trades engaged, and to enter into 
a bond with approved sureties for the due performance of the 
contract, : 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any Tender. ; 
WILLIAM THACKER, 
Guardians’ Offices, Clerk to the Guardians. 


Bancroft road, Londen, E. 


April 24th, 1895. = 


O, CARPENTERS AND OTHERS. 


The Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London, 
will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on TUESDAY, 
the 7th of MAY, 1895, at HALF-PAST ONE o'clock pre- 
cisely, to receive tenders for the PERFORMANCE of such 


CARPENTER’S WORK as may be’ required by the Com- ~ 


missisoners, for a period of three years from Midsummer- 
day next, upon the terms contained in a specification, which 
may be seen and copied at this Office, 

Forms of Tender may also be had. 

Security will be required for the due performance of the 
contract, ; 

Tenders must be endorsed on the outside ‘‘ Tender for 
Carpenters’ Work,” and be delivered at 'this Office before 
ONE o'clock on the said day of treaty, and persons tendering 


must attend personally, or by a duly authorised agent, at 


HALF-PAST ONE oclock precisely on that day. 
The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to. accept 
the lowest or any Tender. : a 
H. MONTAGUE BATES. 
Guildhall, E.C. _Principal Clerk; ~ 
April 8th, 1895. Commissioners of Sewers, 


O BUILDERS. - Mol ces 


The Town Council of Gravesend invite TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of MUNICIPAL OFFCES in the rear 
of the Town Hall, in accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tions prepared by Mr. A.G. SMITH, M.S.A_ Architect, at 
whose Offices (No. 1, Darnley street, Gravesena), thc y can be 
inspected on and after MONDAY, APRIL 3oth, during 
business hours. : 

Bills of quantities can be obtained of the Architect by any 
applicant on payment of a fee of Two Guineas, returnable on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender from the applicant, but the 
employer does not warrant their accuracy. 

Tenders in sealed envelopes, endorsed ‘Tenders for 
Offices,” must be delivered at my Office in the Court House 
on or before MAY 14th. 


The Contractor must be prepared to execute the contract, ~- 


and be bound by the general conditions which can be 
inspected as aforesaid, and to give security in the sum of 
$250. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any Tender, 
CHAS. E. BAL 2 
own Clerk, 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 
ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 
COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds 


7) -™ 
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Ir is the fashion to tem- 
porise with the Academy ; 
to make the best of a barren 
time; to describe it as neither better nor 
worse than its predecessors. We are no 


Burlington 
House. 


convert to such compromise. We have dealt 
with the Architectural 
Room in a- separate 
article; as for the. 
Academy proper, it is 
either better or worse 
than its predecessors, 
for Art cannot stand 
still; it must be either 
vigorous and vital or 
imitative and common- 
place. Each year’s 
Academy sees the iden- 
tical preliminary para- 
graphs of anticipation— 
machine-made; the fore- 
shadowing of this and 


artist; the little fashion- 
able flutter and frou-frou 
of gowns ; the columns 
of heavily-padded morn- 
ing contemporary criti- 
cism, and the dissatis- 
faction or disgust of 
the few who know a 
good picture from a bad 
one on the walls of Bur- 
lington House. Now 
there is cant in criticism 
as well as humbug in 
mere praise, and we are 
not sure thatevery New 
Critic is right and all 
the Old Critics wrong. 
There are too many 
geese cackling of Art 
and Literature now-a- 


| bolder men must 


right to expect; and it is only here and there, 
casis amid desert, or more of mirage 
than oasis (so high and ill are the few good 
things hung), that one comes upon a picture 
worthy the name and palette of the artist, or 
calculated to give an unknown man both 
name and fame. Polish and philandering have 
done their worst, surely, with English Art, 
and the time has come when the new and 
be promoted to the 


selves swans. Nosudden 
crop of songsters ever 
disturbs our wood, and 
the remark is a parable. So that we have 
come-to distrust the New Criticism almost 
as much as the Old, and we should distrust 
it, so far as Art goes, altogether were it not 
for the Picture Shows that lend, each year, 
There can be 
no attempt at eulogy on behalf of this year’s 


STAIRCASE IN THE UNIVERSITY, FORMERLY DURHAM CASTLE : 


Academy; the plain facts may be stated: 
the walls are crowded by conventionalisms ; 
by the duly measured and inordinately dull 


Canvases we have every experience but no 


honoured and earlier rooms of Burlington 
House. Yards of tradition, of the Expected, 
weary one, till it is too late to come 
with any sense of freshness upon the more 
sympathetic work of the younger men. 
The illness of the President, extending over 
some months, is undoubtedly responsible for 
much sense of loss in the pictures he sends 
this year. One misses the usually gracious 
lines and the calm Classic sense of repose in 
his “Flaming June.” Sir John Millais 


| startles us to wonder if the years (and -all 
those portraits) have been a dream. Here is 
| he, painting in that pre-Raphaelite manner 
of his, painting in the manner of “St. 
_ Agnes’ Eve,” though, alack, not near so 
well ; painting at the end of a career in the 
manner and method of the beginning—it 
| is astonishing! How are we to regard 


SKETCHED BY C, E. MALLOWS. 


the intermediate stage? as lapse or lucidity? 
_ The Rossetti Faith will have it lapse. Mr. 
Tadema is disappoint- 
ing with his. over- 
crowded and_ small 
canvas containing all 
the virtues of marble 
and the like, and the old 
sameness of theme; we 
look in vain for an 
Orchardson worthy of 
the name; no hint 
of his barbed social 
sarcasms in this tenta- 
tive little picture of a 
rose and chrysanthe- 
mums! Mr. Watts puz- 
zles us rather than 
mystifies, and Mr. Luke 
Fildes would appear to 
have gone over to 
The Majority—portrait 
painters, spelling suc- 
cess. We find a 
“Forbes’ withall the old 
clever trick of firelight; 
this time in a smithy 
with an old grey horse 
catching up the gleam. 
There is all Mr. Forbes’ 
strength inthis picture. 
For the rest, Mr. Franx 
Dicksee has given us an 
unimpassioned ‘‘ Paolo 
and Francesca’’—Ros- 
setti’s man and woman 
of rarer race, warmer 
temperament, grander 
blood. And it is only 
when we come to the 
always brave and often 
brilliant Sargent, truth 
and humour and 
comedy in every line, cruelty when need 
be in his portraiture; or to Frank 
Bramley’s reposeful, exquisite “Sleep ;” 
or to Shannon’s_ delightful colouring, 
smoother, less sensational than Sargent’s ; or 
to Mr. Tuke’s greyer things, or to.one of 
the figure pictures that Mr. Frank Brangwyn 
loves to paint—that we begin to think Bur- 
lington House is, after all, a place in which 
to see pictures. The last picture we shall 
name is Mr. Waterhouse’s “St, Cecilia,’ 


yi4 
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Here is the spirit of romance, of medizvalism, 
of chivalry; here the temperament that 
scorns the snap-shot sensation, the inanity, 
the superficial interest of much modern Art. 
But the British public will have itself 
pictorialized and illustrated, and while shat 
demand is still supplied we suppose Burling- 
ton House will always have an affinity to 
Burlington Arcade. 


; : Anarchitect isresponsible, 
BEA wins Rye we are glad to say, for one 
Hot Alr. of the few new things under 
the sun. He has invented an extraordinary 
process by means of which decorative designs 
may be drawn without once touching the 
wood upon which the picture is produced. 
The thing is certain to prove an artistic 
sensation and may possibly—if all said about 
it be true—revolutionize wood panel work. 
Mr. Smart is an Australian, and while in 
practice as an architect he went in largely 
for decorative designing. This led him to 
invention, and now we have the fruition of 
his labours—a red hot pencil capable of pro- 
ducing charming effects without once touch- 
ing the picture. Poker work was a parody, 
in many ways, of the picturesque, and the old 
(German art of wood burning was only pro- 
ductive of line, bold and dizarre, but 
lacking, of course, in chiaroscuro. The 
new process of drawing with hot air, which 
Mr. Smart calls Pyro-tint—by the way the 
inventor was the first Victorian to pass the 
examination for the Associateship of the 
Royal Institution of British Architects—gives 
an effect greatly resembling mezzotint, and 
is capable of producing “ wash” as well as 
line. Light and shade are simply obtained 
by increasing or decreasing the distance—the 
nearer the pyro-tinter to the wood the darker 
the shade; the further away the more 
luminous the light. The instrument is a 
hollow platinum stylus, connected to a hand 
pump that forces air through benzoline. The 
air is carried through an India-rubber tube 
to a reservoir in the point. A match being 
applied, the metal immediately becomes red 
hot. This process, applied to furniture, may 
give machine wood-carving the go-by as a 
means of cheap yet effective decoration. 


Tue Exhibition which 
the Cambridge  Anti- 
quarian Society intends 
to hold, of antique and rare specimens of 
plate, for which the Colleges are famous, is 
likely to prove highly interesting. It is 
well-known that the collections of the 
Varsity and the Colleges are of great value 
and antiquity ; some of the pieces are in 
themselves beautiful, while all are histori- 
cally important. No opportunity has, how- 
ever, occurred as yet of assembling the 
different pieces together, and comparing one 
with another. Thanks to the cordial co- 
operation of the various owners, such an 
Exhibition opens to-morrow in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum. About two hundred articles will 
be exhibited. They will include the maces 
belonging to the town and the University ; 
several articles, once the property of the 
Corporation, but sold in 1837; the most 
important cups, tankards, salvers, and candle- 
sticks from the different Colleges; and 
certain pieces of Church plate from the 
county and the town. Among the latter are 
the thurible and the incense-boat found in 
Whittlesea Mere, and believed to have been 
once the property of Ramsey Abbey. 


Of Interest to 
Metalworkers. 


THE new Church of St. Aidan, Walton-le 
Dale, near Preston, is fast approaching com- 
pletion, and is expected to be ready for opening 
in July next. Only a portion of the Architect’s 
plans have been carried out at present, the 
erection of the entire Church being deferred 
until additional funds can be obtained. The 
foundation stone of the structure was laid by 
the Bishop of Manchester during last year. 


A ‘* FIND’? IN FRESCOES. 


T is just possible that nothing but whitewash, 
or, at most, a coat of plaster, hides a long- 
lost series of Frescoes known to have been 
painted by Albert Durer for the Duke of Saxe- 
Wittenberg at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and German Art circles are greatly 
excited. Not long ago Professor Gurlitt, a 
Saxon archzeologist, in the course of his examina- 
tion of the old account-books of the Castle of 
Wittenberg, came upon several documents 
which made it evident that Durer had under- 
taken the pictorial decoration of the College 
Chapel and of the walls of two of the halls. He 
has, moreover, discovered ample documentary 
proof in the archives of Dresden, Magdeburg, 
and other cities that the Frescoes were in exist- 
ence at a comparatively recent period. Then 
came the question, What has become of them ? 
The answer was, unfortunately, only too simple 
as regards those which had been placed in the 
Chapel, as the Vaulting which Albert Durer 
decorated had long ago crumbled away ; but in 
the opinion of Professor Gurlitt, Wittenberg, 
like many Palaces and Churches in different 
parts of Europe, had been the scene of that once 
common form of Vandalism which concealed or 
destroyed so many mural decorations by thick 
coats of plaster. The German Emperor has 
been so much impressed by the suggestions of 
Professor Gurlitt that he has given orders for 
a thorough inquiry, and the World will soon 
know whether these mural pictures of the greatest 
painter of his time will be once more exposed to 
view. The incident has led to a revival of 
interest in the question of removing the plaster 
which conceals a series of Frescoes on the walls 
of one of the rooms in the old Palace of the 
Popes at Avignon. This fine old medizval 
Castle, hke that of Wittenberg, is now used as 
a barracks, but it is well known that it once con- 
tained fine mural works by famous artists of the 
French and Siennese Schools of the fourteenth 
century; and there are many inhabitants of the 
city who remember a crucifixion on a wall on 
which nothing but whitewash is now visible. A 
writer in the Fournal des Débats suggests that 
the French Government should follow the ex- 
ample of the Emperor William and take 
immediate steps to ascertain whether the old 
Frescoes at Avignon can be recovered. 


SCIENCE AT THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S 
SOIREE. 


HE Fellows and guests who attended the 
Soirée of the Royal Society on Wednes- 
day evening, at Burlington House, were 

provided with a notable intellectual treat. The 
exhibits were even more diversified than usual. 
Professor Roberts Austen had an electrical 
furnace, supplied with current from the street 
main of 70 ampéres and 100 volts, which was 
engaged in melting chromium, an intractable 
metal that has only in the past few weeks given 
way to this process. Messrs. Johnson and 
Matthey showed a series of metals of the 
platinum group of the value of over £10,000, 
obtained from gold, and silver, and platinum, 
of an estimated value of two or more millions. 
The spectra of the new atmospheric element, 
argon, was shown by Professor Ramsey. Mr. 
Shaw's demonstrations of the formation of 
clouds were very pretty, and Professor Ayrton 
had a simple, ingenious, and effective student’s 
apparatus for determining the mechanical 
equivalent of heat. Professor Ewing’s magnetic 
tester for sheet iron for electrical transformers 
and dynamo-armatures was also a natty little 
instrument. In Major Holden’s optical electric 
meters the readings of the dials can be magni- 
fied to any extent, as in the Thomson galvano- 
meter, with the advantage that all the working 
parts of the instruments may be of the smallest 
dimensions, and be worked by the least con- 
sumption of energy. The display of the 
Plymouth Marine Biological Station was more 
than usually interesting, particularly in regard 
to the successful use of formic aldehyde in 
dilute solutions for the preservation of trans- 
parent organisms as museum specimens. The 
combustion of acetylene for illuminating pur- 
poses was demonstrated by Professor V. B. 
Lewes, and Major Cardew sent instructive 
examples of the incrustations on the insulators 
of the electric light mains, to which the explo- 
sion in St. Pancras has been attributed. 
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IN THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM 
AT THIS YEAR’S ACADEMY. 


[By Our SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. | 


T is chiefly as a trysting-place or as a haven 
of rest to elderly folk wearied with the 
trials of picture-seeing that the Architec- 

tural Room at the Royal Academy is known to 
the general public. Asa rule, even artists who 
do not happen to be architects find but little 
of interest within its walls. For this, we think, 
the architects mainly have themselves to 
blame; they seem, for the most part, to delight 


in the matter-of-fact elevation, perfectly un-~ 


intelligible to the average man, or in an un- 
attractive and inartistic rendering of their work 
in line perspectives of the ancient and hard 
order. This year, however, there is light on 
the horizon, and thanks chiefly to Mr. Henry 
Wilson and Mr. Prior there is a likelihood of 
even some of the more cultured of the general 
public, and certainly ofall artists, being attracted 
tothe room. At first sight, indeed, Mr. Henry 
Wilson’s contributions seem to have strayed 
from the adjoining gallery by mistake, so strong, 
vigorous and beautiful in colour and design are 
they. These two notes of colour give onea 
suggestion of what an ideal Architectural Room 
could be were architects to commission painters 
or men specially trained to illustrate their 
works. Imagine, for example, how attractive 
the Architecture would be with say a dozen of 
Mr. Joseph Pennell’s picturesinit; Architecture 
rendered with all his wonderful power of 
suggesting light and shade, of form and of 
colour. How some of Bodley’s Churches and 
Norman Shaw’s houses would glisten in his 
hands and sparkle at the touch of his pen. 
Or, again, some of the excellent domestic work 
of Mr. E. J. May, Gerald Horsley, and many 
others, interpreted by water-colour drawings 
by Alfred Parsons or Abbey. Will ever 
Architects be found bold enough to try the 
experiment? Then, and not until then, will 
the Architectural Room be on the same footing 
with the rest of the Galleries; at present it is 
considered a dreary waste to be carefully 
avoided by the average visitor. 

It is most fortunate that in Mr. Wilson our 
Art possesses a man who, if he had. not chosen 
Architecture as a calling, would have made a 
brilliant reputation as a painter, and indeed, 
studying his pictures this year one has almost 
the regret, were it not for his previous contri- 
butions to Architecture, that Painting or 
Sculpture does not claim him entirely. These 
are great drawings—Nos. 1,507 and 1519—the 
first, a ‘‘Study for the West Front of Saint 
Andrew, Boscombe,’’ and the other, the Interior 
of the Chancel of the same Church. Broad 
and luminous, and powerfully handled, they 
are artistic treats considered as water-colour 
drawings only. Considered as Architecture, 
they may be open to the criticism of being 
unreal. phantasies or dreams impossible of 
realization; we can only say we hope to 
see many more such dreams from the 
same hand, and what is more, live to see 
these dreams come true. Returning to con- 
sider the exterior view, there is an immense 
amount of blank wall space in the upper part 
of the design, which gives great value to the 
deeply recessed centre arch with the elaborately 
traceried window, and the sculptured crucifix 
and figures over it. Over the centre of this 
arch is a figure of Christ, with decoration sug- 
gested on either side. The upper part of the 
Front is somewhat elaborately designed with a 
small square spire, and a flatly treated kind of 
tableuponit. The whole design is one of great 
originality and power, with a sturdy independ- 
ence of style, showing a strongly marked prefer- 
ence for Byzantine and Egyptian work. 

Mr. Wilson has contrived to get in the 
interior view, looking towards the Chancel, a 
wonderful effect of mystery and gloom, the 
interests of the picture being focussed in the 
traceried east window. The rest of the Archi- 
tecture is only dimly suggested, but it is that 
kind of suggestion which tells all that is neces- 
sary of the lofty Byzantine-like columns, of 
the finely treated organ and the sculptured 
decoration, and leaves the impression of a 
beautiful dream of what we can say, without 
affectation, is a poem in stone. 

The exhibit next in interest,and which, doubt- 
less, will be most attractive to the lay mind, is Mr, 
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Prior’s model (made, it is hinted, by his own 
hands) of a small country house. Designed with 
great simplicity and restraint, it has a character 
quite its own, and is admirably adapted to its 
purpose. Theplan is excellently well arranged, 
and is, moreover, well illustrated and explained 
by the small plans nailed to each corner of the 
board on which the model is exhibited. As 
we hope to illustrate this later on, further 
description is perhaps unnecessary. In strong 
contrast to this exhibit, is the model next it, 
No. 1,608, a hard metallic highly finished 
representation of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s 
‘‘Chapel at Tyntesfield.’”’ The model is in 
complete harmony with the architecture, which 
_isin the ‘‘Correct’’ Decorated style. If this 
sort of thing extends, and architects should 
take to generally illustrating their works by 
means of models, the Architectural Room is 
likely to be in the future, the largest gallery 
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there. The prospect is quite encouraging. 
Returning to consider the more important of 
the drawings on the walls, Messrs. Aston Webb 
and Ingress Bell’s large bird’s-eye view of 
Christ’s Hospital and Schools at Horsham, 
naturally claims first attention, and is hung in 
the place of honour on the South wall. 
drawing, most difficult to treat from an artistic 
point of view, is somewhat hard in general 
effect, but well illustrates the admirable design 
which is now too well known to need any 
detailed description here. It is sufficient 
to say that it maintains the architects’ de- 
servedly high reputation. This cannot, we 
fear, be said of No. 1,462, Mr. Jackson’s 
interpretation of the same subject. The archi- 
tecture has scarcely received fair treatment in 
illustration and gives the impression of a very 
ordinary type of work, not at all what would 
be expected from the author of the Examina- 
tion Schools at Oxford, evera source of pleasure 
and delight to the artist. How different these 


| 


The | 
| the 


buildings of Christ’s Hospital would have | 


looked in the hands of illustrators like Robert 
Blum or John Fullelove ! 

Another design for the same subject was that 
submitted by Messrs. Paley, Austin and Paley, 
and which must have run the selected design 
very closely. It is, however, designed in a 
more ‘‘ Correct ’’ Gothic style than the others, 
and is admirably illustrated with pen drawings 
by Mr. Austin of the Entrance Front (No. 1,483), 
the Interior of the Dining Hall (1,468), and 
the Chapel (1,461). 

Next, in point of size at all events, Mr. 
Beattie’s project for the monstre Hotel in 
Princes 


portant. We must confess to a lack of appre- 


ciation of the merits of this design, which is | 
| far too fussy and over elaborated with detail, 
and wanting in cohesion and simplicity of | 


design. It compares most: unfavourably with 


Messrs. Burnet, Son & Campbell's contribution 
in the same competition. The plan how- 
ever, is admirable and by far the best sub- 
mitted. The large pen drawing by which 
this design is illustrated, is by Mr. Raffles 
Davidson and a good example of his well-known 
manner. Another capital drawing by 
same hand illustrates Mr. Basil 
Champneys’ excellent design for his Memorial 
Building and Museum, Winchester College. 
That great master of his Art, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., is represented this year by two 
works, one a country house ‘‘ The Hallams,” 
Surrey; and the other the Church of All 
Saints, Swanscombe, Kent. The latter is 
simple and dignified in treatment, with a low 
square Tower with raking Battlements, and 
the former with half-timbered Gables and well 
managed outline; both works are illustrated in 
the old fashioned orthodox way, good line 
drawings in themselves, but not fair to the 
architect, considered as illustrations of his 
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design. Again, imagine this country house of 
Shaw’s illustrated by a water-colour by Alfred 
Parsons! That combination of architect and 
illustrator would be very near perfection. The 
water-colour drawing by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., of his Prudential Assurance Company’s 
Offices at Edinburgh, is an example of a masterly 
drawing, ruined by a wofully commonplace 
design. 

Another design of prominence is that by 
Mr. Skipworth for ‘‘A Nineteenth Century 
attempt at a large Cathedral,” shown in a per- 
spective view rather neatly drawn in pencil. 
There are portions of this design that indicatea 
good deal of power ofinvention, notably the West 
Front, which, however, is spoilt by side Towers 
terminating in an octagonal lantern of brick and 
stone, and rather odd-looking leaded spires 
which rise from it. 

Of the Churches by Messrs Paley and Austin, 
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Carée, E. P. Warren; of Mr. Jackson s ‘ Ridley 
College Chapel,” of Mr. Leonard Stokes’ 


dignified design for ‘All Souls’ Church, 
Peterboro,’’ and Edwalton Church, and the 
“Sundial in Whatton Park,’? by Messrs. 


Brewill and Baily, of Nottingham, of con- 
tributions by Messrs. Arnold Mitchell, Gerald 
Horsley, C. E. Mallows; of these and many 
others we hope to speak another time. Suffice 
it to say, in conclusion, just now, that, speaking 
generally, the Architecture at the Royal 
Academy this year is well above the average. 


TEN additional almshouses for aged poor 
were opened upon the site in Weelsby Street, 
Grimsby, last week. Seven of the houses are 
being paid for out of the trust fund connected 
with the Sailor’s and Fisherman’s Harbour of 
Refuge, and the remaining three are presented 
by the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company, Mr. Jack Sutcliffe, and 
Mr. J.: Ellis. 
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“<7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Wnuy does the Government allow the 
magnificent site in Waterloo Place, on which 
Her Majesty’s theatre once stood, to remain 
so long vacant? The Government is the 
ground landlord. The loss in interest on the 
money value of the estate alone, 
it is estimated, represents several 
thousand pounds a year, while 
the place with its dilapidated 
hoardings and partly demolished 
buildings is an eye-sore to a 
district in the very heart of 
London life. 


THERE is at present some 
danger of a very remarkable 
collection, which should long 
ago have been secured for one 
of our National Museums, leav- 
ing this country for America. 
The wonderful series of speci- 
mens of wood-carving which 
belongs to Mr. George Alfred 
Rogers, seems likely to become 
the property of a Boston syndi- 
cate, because the South Ken- 
sington authorities lack either 
the inclination or the means to 
secure it. It certainly seems a 
pity that so many well selected 
examples of an Art which has 
lately shown in this country 
such evidence of vitality, and 
which is decoratively so important, should 
be made permanently inaccessible to the 
vast majority of the very workers who 
would find them of the greatest possible 
value. Such a collection should certainly 
find a place, if not at South Kensington, 
in one of our most influential technical 
schools. The gathering together of these 
unique specimens has been a work of 
many years. It was commenced by Mr. 
William Gibbs Rogers, the decorator of 
Kensington Palace, the Waterloo Chamber 
at Windsor Castle, Carlton House, and other 
buildings, who had, perhaps, unprecedented 
opportunities of securing both in this 
country and abroad the best examples of the 
work of many schools, and who built up the 
collection with what are now priceless pro- 
ductions of the greatest masters of wood- 
carving. His zeal in hunting for rare pieces 
of work was inherited by those who followed 
him, and no trouble has been at any time 
spared to make the collection in every way 
complete. ‘And not the least of its merits is 
that in its selection it represents the tastes 
and artistic opinions of men who have always 
been among the chief exponents of one of the 
daintiest of the Decorative Arts. 


_ WE very much regret to hear that there 
is the very smallest possibility of Sir 


Frederick Leighton being able to return to 
Society and to his artistic career. His 
position as President of the Royal Academy 
he will, in all probability, resign. 


Mr. FRAZER, assistant curator of the Walker 
Art Gallery, Liverpool, in a paper on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Art,” read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society, empha- 
sised the necessity of technical excellence. 
In regard to Art patronage by municipalities, 
he thought the influence of works of Art on 
the poorer classes was more direct than com- 
monly supposed; and he defended public 
patronage as tending to encourage valuable 
and original effort whilst being superior to 
cliques. Here Mr. Frazer indulged in a fling 
at the “common critic,’ whose foible was to 
glorify one or two Schools and to condemn 
every other. For himself, he regarded as 
acceptable both pre-Raphaelites, Impression- 
ists, French posters, and the nude, and said 
D. G. Rosetti, Millais, and Holman Hunt did 
in modern Art what Giotto did in discarding 
Byzantine traditions. Liverpool was the first 
place in which the merits of this School were 
recognised. Referring to French Art posters 
and the nude, he denied that there was such 
a thing as unclean Art, but that as Mrs. 
Grundy equally regarded as “ objectionable” 
works by Sir F. Leighton, Sir Noel Paton, 
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and Michael Angelo, the sooner that person 
ceased to be heard of the better. 


THERE was a time when sign-painting was 
not considered unworthy of the attention of 
great artists, and the Royal Oak at Bettws- 
y-Coed is not the only hostelry in which 
famous painters have proved their gratitude 
for good cheer by leaving proofs of their 
skill. Among those who have thus conde- 
scended are included Jean Goujon, Gericault, 
Horace Vernet, Hogarth, and Watteau. Of 
late, however, this branch of Art has not 
flourished. In England pictorial signs have 
been almost confined to public-houses ; and 
though in remote places the wandering cyclist 
or pedestrian may now and then see an old 
sign which suggests real character and power, 
such cases are now veryrare. A Committee 
has now been formed in Brussels with the 
object of reviving the art of sign-painting, 
and prizes have been offered in connection 
with an Exhibition which will be held in the 
Belgian capital next July. The names of as 
many as fifty intending competitors have 
already been sent in. The promoters have 
been encouraged by the success of recent 
efforts to improve the designs and colouring 
of pictorial posters, a change from which, 
thanks to the help of several capable artists, 
the walls of Brussels have gained largely. 


Tue offer of Messrs. Darbishire and Smith, 
architects, Manchester, to prepare, for thirty- 
five guineas, plans and specifications of a 
Pavilion not to cost more than £1,000, and to 
seat from 8,000 to 10,000 people, at the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, in 1896, has been 
accepted by the Executive Committee. 
Messrs. Darbishire and Smith were the archi- 
tects of the Rhyl Pavilion, and that gave 
such satisfaction that the Llandudno Com- 
mittee were unanimous in engaging them to 
design the Pavilion for the 1896 Eisteddfod. 
The Committee also decided to ask Lord 
Mostyn for the tenant right of a field in 


Vaughan Street, near the station, on which. 


to erect the Pavilion. 


FASHIONED by Mr. H. L. Brown’s workmen, 
the key for presentation to the Duchess of 
York on the occasion of the opening of the 
new wing of the Sheffield Public Hospital is 
composed of 18-carat and 22-carat gold. It 
possesses the merit of being made and de- 
signed in Sheffield. The device has been 
cunningly wrought, and the waste involved 
in the process is shown from the circumstance 
that the ingot from which it was fashioned 
weighed six ounces at the outset, and was 
reduced in the course of manufacture to 
10z. 12dwt. 6grs. The design is in the style 
of the French Renaissance. The head ot 
the key is lyre-shaped, sur- 
mounted by acrown. It con- 
tains a Maltese cross, two 
fleurs-de-lis, and strawberry 
leaves. There are 22 diamonds 
from Jagersfontein of fine 
quality. The shank is of 18- 
carat and the crown of 22-carat 
gold, the more valuable metal 
being utilised for the upper 
portion in order to allow of the 
enamelling process being carried 
out. the .moré- freely.) >The 
enamel represents very faithfully 
the emerald, the ruby, and 
ermine. The pattern is carried 
out on both sides of the key, 
the complete crown being thus 
represented. 


THAT gigantic wheel, one of 
the features of the forthcoming 
great Exhibition at Earl’s Court, 
is likely to be overshadowed by 
legal difficulties. | Lieutenant 
Graydon, late of the United 
States Navy, the inventor and 
patentee of the great wheel, has, 
through his solicitor, Mr. E. Kimber, M.P., 
served notice on the directors of the Gigantic 
Wheel Company, of whom Admiral Sir W. 
Dowell is chairman, holding the Company 
responsible for any deviation from the terms 
of the license under which he gave them 
authority to erect the wheel at Earl’s Court. 
The periphery of the great wheel, which has 
been constructed by Messrs. Maudsley, is 
now finished. It is an enormous erection, 
and it can be seen miles away in the out- 
skirts of London. The wheel has been 
carefully put together under the supervision 
of engineers of the London Council, who 
will thoroughly test it. Lieut. Graydon 
estimates the value of his title in the 
Graydon Wheel at Earl’s Court at £50,000, 
and he states that he is prepared to uphold 
his rights by legal action. Similar wheels 
are to be put up in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Madrid, Rome, and St. Petersburg. In the 
meantime the carriages are ready for the 
Graydon Wheel at Earl’s Court, and it is 
thought that it will soon be ready to go 
round. 


AN important meeting in connection with 
the building trades was held at Retford, in 
consequence of a communication received 
from the local secretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners, It was 
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ultimately agreed that 6$d. per hour be paid 
to skilled workmen; that 56} hours be a 
week’s work ; overtime at the rate of time 
and a quarter after 563 hours; Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, and Sunday to be con- 
sidered as overtime; all jobs within three 
miles be walked one way in employer’s time, 
at the rate of three miles per hour ; beyond 
three miles and under 20, all lodgings and 
travelling expenses to be paid weekly ; 
beyond 20 miles, travelling expenses not less 
than once a month, and all lodgings. Town 
workmen sent to jobs over three miles from 
the shop shall not put an end to this engage- 
ment or be discharged except the job be 
finished or in case of neglecting their 
employment. 


late Duchess of Montrose, some very | 
fine old silver was for disposal. A | 
square-shaped salver, engraved by 
Hogarth, and the companion salver, was 
sold at 60s. per ounce; a large plain 
James II. tankard, at 36s. per ounce ; 
a plain circular punch bowl, at Iots. 
per ounce ; a Scotch quaigh, engraved 
with flowers, at gis.; a pair of fluted | 
column candlesticks, at 4os. per ounce; | 


with flowers, at 36s. 6d. per ounce; a 
falcon, won by Pic Nic, 1848, at ros. 3d. 
per ounce; a plain punch bowl, at 
13s. 3d. per ounce; a large ivory tan- 
kard, mounted with silver, £110; a 
parcel gilt Swedish tankard, £19, and 
a larger tankard on ball feet, the lid 
repoussé with the adoration of the Magi, 
£46—very good prices, considering the 
present state of the Silver Market. 


Tue following British artists have 
sent pictures to the International Art 
Exhibition, Venice: Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, Henry Coleman, John Collier, 
Henry Davis, Melton Fisher, Arthur 
Hughes, Edward Hughes, Hubert Her- 
komer, William Hutton, Holman Hunt, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, William Logs- 
dail, Sir John Millais, Clara Montalba, 
Walter Ouless, Alfred Parsons, Briton 
Riviere, Alma Tadema, and George 
Watts. 


AN unknown and, therefore, all the 
more generous donor, has offered to 
the City of Liverpool a plot of land 
covering 108 acres, laid out as a recrea- 
tion-ground. The City Solicitor states he 
is not at liberty to mention the name of 
the donor. There aresome buildings on 
the land, the rents from which will nearly 
pay for the maintenance, leaving only a 
small charge on the City. 


Lonpon’s latest lung—Deptford Park 
—is about to be laid out by the London 
County Council at a cost of £3,140. 
A cricket and general recreation ground 
will be formed, with a broad encircling 
raised path, margins planted with trees, 
&c. The scheme provides for sowing 
the recreation ground with grass seed, 
which means that it will probably not be 
available for games until the summer of 
1898. If the area were turfed it could 
be opened for games next year, but the 
Council has not felt justified in increasing 
the cost by £910, which would be the 
additional expense of turfing the ground. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate in November 
next the 200th anniversary of the death of 
Henry Purcell, and to raise a memorial in 
his honour. The celebration will take the 
form of a performance of some of the finest 
of his sacred works on a grand scale in West- 
minster Abbey, and for a memorial, it is 
proposed to provide a suitable case for the 
magnificent organ in the Abbey, which still 


| £500. 


| contains stops believed to have been part of | 


the organ on which Purcell played. The 
cost is estimated at £2,000, and towards this 
amount the Dean and Chapter have promised 


_ Brisror must be added to the list of towns 
in which you may find prudes on the prowl. 


_ From that town has recently been addressed 


an indignant protest to the editor of the 


_“ Art Journal,” concerning the character of 


the illustrations which adorn that decorous 
magazine. ‘The writer of the protest follows 
the accustomed lines, finding fault with the 
“Art Journal’’ as a publication harmful to 
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the young, and abounding with “nudes and 
horrors.” Oddly enough, the number that 
seems to have caused this fine show of in- 
dignation is the Easter one, which is devoted 
to an interesting account cf the life and 
work of Sir Noel Paton, and is filled with 
reproductions of the very pictures that have 
made him the favourite artist of the 
large class of people who crave for sym- 
bolical and devotional art. To accuse him 
of “demoralising youths and maidens” 
seems hard. Are they not demoralized 
already? 


= a 
; Edmond H, Garnet, 
TOWER OF THE NEW “OLD SOUTH CHURCH,” 


THE bust of Shakespeare which has been 
presented to the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon by the, family 
of the late Sir Richard Owen, has had an 
interesting history. It has been regarded 
as a plaster copy of the original bust which 
formerly stood in the old Duke of York’s 
Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and which, 
on the demolition of the theatre, passed to 
Mr. Clift, curator of the Museum of the 
College of Surgeons, through whom it be- 
came the property of his son-in-law, Professor 
Owen. Hesolda Shakespeare bust to the Duke 
of Devonshire, who presented it many years 
ago to the Garrick Club, where it is at present. 
There is ground, however, for think- 
ing that the Garrick Club bust is in plaster 
while the one at Stratford is in terra- 
cotta; and the question arises whether, 
after all, the latter is not the identical 
bust that was formerly in the old Duke 
of York’s Theatre, where it is believed 
to have been placed in the reign of 
Charles II]. The point may be worth 
examination, as the theatre bust is 
among the earliest portraits of Shake- 
speare we possess. 


Mr. Hamo Tuornycrort has broken 
through his usual custom of dealing 
with the figure in repose, or only in 
very gentle movement, and has sent to 
Burlington House a life-size statue of 
a dancer vigorously performing an 
energetic measure. The treatment of 
the lithe figure and swirling skirts is full 
of animation; while the modelling of 
the limbs and the composition of their 
lines are most skilful and expressive. 


A History of “Punch” is bound 
to be capital reading. Mr. M. H. 
Spielmann announces that his work is 
far advanced, and he hopes to have it 
ready for publication in a few months’ 
time. It will be in one volume, and will 
contain some hundred and_ twenty 
illustrations, portraits, and facsimiles. 
The literary side of the history, con- 
sidering the amount of material at the 
disposal of the author, should be of great 
interest, and its artistic side cannot fail 
to be of the utmost importance when 
it isremembered that quite two hundred 
of the best artists of the present century 
have contributed to ‘‘Punch’s ” pages. 

TuHE Town Council of Harrogate has 
decided to build a new Pump Room, for 
supplying the magnesia and some of the 
chalybeate waters. It will be erected at 
the top of the Valley Gardens, and 
will be constructed mainly of glass and 
iron, from designs by Messrs. Lockerbie 
& Wilkinson, of Birmingham, at a total 
cost of £1,035 ros. 8d. Contracts have 
been let to Lockerbie & Wilkinson, of 
Birmingham, and Mr. J. Stephenson, of 
Harrogate. The plan will be octagonal, 
24 ft. across, with domed roof sur- 
mounted by a turret. 


To minimise the danger of fire, it has 
been decided by the authorities of 
the South Kensington Museum in 
agreement with the Commissioners 
of 1851 to substitute concrete and 
mosaics for wood as materials for the floors 
throughout the east and west galleries, 
where the science collections and the valu- 
able Indian Section, including the silks and 
other fabrics, are situated. The work has 
already been commenced, and will be 
completed in the course of the summer. It 
is noteworthy that for the mosaic decorative 
work, Italian workmen will be employed, as 
was the case with the tesselated floor of the 
adjoining Natural History Museum. It would 
appear that the Italians have almost a mono- 
poly of this kind of decorative flooring. 
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Tue Bridgnorth and South Shropshire 
Infirmary has been founded for upwards of 
sixty years, and the old building has been to 
modern eyes singularly ill-adapted for the 
work it was designed to accomplish. The 
new building, of which the foundation-stone 
was laid recently, is designed by Mr. 
E. C.H. Maidman, Edinburgh. The admini- 
strative block will face the roadway, and have 
an easterly aspect ; the out-patient depart- 
ment is at the south end, and the kitchen, 
&c.,at the north, the wards being on the west 
side. The hospital will accommodate all the 
patients on the ground floor, and provision is 
made for eighteen beds—viz., eight in the 
male ward, eight in the female ward, and two 
in a spare ward. 


A pocuMENT from the Works Committee 
sets forth results of a large number of 
works carried out. In October last, it will 
be remembered, the Committee reported 
on 32 jobs which had been carried out 
ata. total cost, pat _£63,06% ar .43,000 
less than the estimates. The Committee 
has now furnished particulars of thirty 
further undertakings, including the erection 
of buildings at Poplar and Blackwall 
Lane—in connection with which large unex- 
pected expenditure was incurred—and the 
painting of Hammersmith Bridge, which, 
being carried out in mid-winter, and under 
circumstances of quite exceptional disad- 
vantage, cost far in excess of 
the estimate. Despite these 
drawbacks, however, the total 
expenditure of the 62 works 
comes out at £178,863 as 
compared with the estimate 
of £176,086—or a deficit of 
only 13 per cent. These figures 
constitute a justification of the 
departnient, for it must be 
remembered that the expendi- 
ture includes the cost of start- 
ing and organising the depart- 
ment. Mr. Holloway, the 
manager, further reports that 
works amounting in the aggre- 
gateto £230,544 areinhand,and 


things necessary for the preservation of the 
house. It will be opened to the public as a 
museum containing many things of great 
interest in connection with Carlyle, but in 
the repairs and alterations changes only that 


_ are absolutely essential will be made, so 


| that the house may be preserved for the 


nation in as near as possible the same con- 
dition as when Carlyle occupied it. 


‘“(ROOLE, .SCHUUR, 42, {the large 
granary,’ South African home of Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes, or rather the picturesque old building 
which forms its nucleus, is a building which 
more than a century ago was occupied by an 
ancestor of the now famous Mr. Hofmeyr. 
A few years ago the homestead was simply 
a fine old Dutch house with a moderate ex- 
tent of landattached. Mr. Rhodes, however, 
has enlarged it in height, has built a new 
wing, (containing zzzer alia a billiard room), 
and by adding on property after property to 
the original twelve acres has increased the 
estate to one compact block of about 1,000 
acres, extending along the slopes of the 
“ Devil's Peak” of Table Mountain for about 
three miles. In his restorations and enlarge- 


ments Mr. Rhodes has not only preserved 
' the monuments and memorials of the bygone 
residents of ‘Groote Schuur,” but has done his 
best—and with great success—to retain the 
old quiet dignity of the Cape Dutch house. 
From a detailed description we learn that 


uponthemabalanceontheright 
side is certain to be returned, 
This is essentially satisfactory 


IN connection with the Em- AN 
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OLD DUTCH HOUSE IN SOUTH AFRICA RESTORED FOR MR. 


Farl’s Court, an ‘Earls Court Art Union” | every new thing in the house has been speci- 


has been established by the authority 
and under the sanction of the Board of 
Trade. The London Exhibition (Limited) 
—the proprietors of the exhibitions—pur- 
pose setting aside 15 per cent. of the 
gross amount received for season tickets, for 
the purchase of works of Art to be given as 
prizes in the drawings in which only season 
ticket holders will be permitted to participate. 
There will be 102 prizes, amounting in value 
to £172 15s. for each 2,000 tickets sold. This 
is one way of promulgating “ Art”—the 
wrong way. 


AT the annual dinner of the Sheffield 
Master Builders’ Association it was stated 
that unsuccessful efforts have been made to 
induce the Sheffield Architects to adopt 
what is known as the London Agreement, 
under which, in case of dispute, reference is 
allowed to a third person, but the hope was 
expressed that some arrangement would 
shortly be arrived at which would do away 
with the cause of complaint that the Sheffield 
builders contend they have at the present 
time. 


ANOTHER meeting of the Committee of 
the Carlyle House Purchase Fund has been 
held at the residence of Dr. Garnet, C.B., 
British Museum. The secretary’s report 
showed that considerable progress had been 
made in the matter of repairs and other 


ally designed, and wherever possible hand- 
made by Colonial workmen. ‘The dining 
room, library, and an adjoining room are 
panelled from floor to ceiling in plain teak 
panels. Antique Dutch is the prevailing 
character of the moveables in Mr, Rhodes’ 
residence. Many of the articles, including 
the best, have been bought in the Colony, 
and but few have come from Europe. All 
are in excellent preservation, and some are 
as perfect as when they came from the hands 
of the old cabinet-makers who understood 
their craft so well. Dutch clocks, Dutch 
chairs, and Dutch wardrobes figure promi- 
nently in the various rooms. On the walls 
rich old tapestries, old prints, and old paint- 
ings, the latter including the portrait of a 
lady by Sir Joshua Reynolds (heirlooms of 
the Rhodes family), and a representation of 
Capetown and Table Mountain as they ap- 
peared early in the century, meet the eye. 
This painting is attributed to Richard 
Wilson, R.A. 


THE disaster which befel St. Mary’sChurch, 
Shrewsbury, by the fall of a large portion of 
the spire and the demolition of the Nave 
during the great gale of February, 1894, 
aroused widespread interest and sympathy, 
and produced a liberal response to the appeal 
for funds which was issued by the vicar, the 
Rev. N. Poyntz. In the course of a few 
months between £8,000 and £9,000 was con- 
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CECIL RHODES. 


tributed. The restoration has necessitated 
the expenditure of the whole of the money 
subscribed, and there are still parts of the 
edifice which need attention. The architect 
is Mr. Lloyd Oswell, Shrewsbury. The 
re-opening services have been held. 


THe Earl of Ashburnham’s collection of 
Greek coins to be sold this week at Sotheby’s, 
consists of 253 coins, and, for its extent, is a 
singularly fine and most representative series. 
There is a romantic legend attached to the 
subject, that Lord Ashburnham, who was an 
enthusiastic collector in his younger days, 
carried his cabinet of coins about with him 
in his yacht ; that some pirates amongst the 
Greek Islands captured them, and in con- 
sequence he gave up his hobby. But after- 
wards, accidentally seeing one of them 
exposed for sale at a dealers, he bought it, 
and subsequently from time to time made 
fresh additions to this small nucleus. The 
present collection consists’ mainly of the 
series acquired by Mr. Samuel Addington, a 
well-known collector, most of them coming 
from Lord Northbrook’s sale in 1859. Others 
were obtained from Mr. Wigan. Amongst 
the most valuable items the following may 
be specially noted :—The three gold staters 
of Tarentum, the silver distater of Thurium, 
gold drachm of Bruttii, remarkable tetra- 
drachm of Agrigentum impressed with the 
figures of two eagles tearing a hare (415 B.C.), 
and showing on the reverse 
the monster Scylla; an archaic 
tetradrachm of Catana, struck 
before 476 B.c.; a tetradrachm 
of Segesta, with reverse figure 
of nude hunter accompanied 
by two hounds; two very fine 
medallions of Syracuse, one by 
Kimson, bears his signature in 
full, the other by an unknown 
artist, of whose workmanship 
only a second instance is known 
to exist ; gold stater of Chal- 
cidice, with head of Apollo, 
coined about 392 B.c.; a 
most beautiful tetradrachm of 
Amphipolis ; a_ tetradrachm 
with remarkable portrait of 
Perseus ; gold staters of Philip 
of Macedon, one being a unique 
variety coined at Rhodes, and 
bearing the Rhodian Magis- 
trate’s name; a gold stater 
of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, with the head 
of Pallas, and on reverse a figure of 
Victory carrying a trophy; a remarkable 
silver stater of Delphi, believed to be 
unique, having a ram’s head with dolphin 
under it on the obverse; a tetradrachm of 
Lacedzemon, with portrait head, attributed to 
Areus, King of Sparta;’ silver stater of 
Stymphalus, a town of Arcadia, with Hercules 
striking with his club (a very fine example 
of die-work) ; a series of the Kings of Syria ; 
a number of staters in electrum (an alloy of 
gold and silver, occurring naturally as well 
as artificially produced ; gold tetradrachms 
and a gold octadrachm of Egyptian monarchs ; 
and a silver tetradrachm, bearing the portraits 
of Mark Antony and the celebrated Cleo- 
patra. 


THE Roman Catholic Church of S. Bridget, 
Liverpool, which has been in course of erec- 
tion for two years, has now reached com- 
pletion, and will be opened on the 26th, 
when it is expected that Bishop Whiteside 
will officiate. The Early English style has 
been followed, and the Church consists of 
Nave, Chancel and Aisles, and is principally 
lighted by triplet windows over the arcades, 
the pillars of which are of granite. The 
roof, floor and seats are of pitch pine. The 
Church has been built by Messrs. Roberts & 
Robinson, from designs by Messrs. Sinnott, 
Sinnott & Powell, Architects, of Harrington 
Street, Liverpool. 
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He who had the cultured taste to bring 
together the collection now on view at the 
Goupil Gallery was, without doubt, a con- 
noisseur, His treasures—and they are 
veritably such—convert the room which con- 
tains them into a miniature Museum of Art. 
Here are bronzes of Old Japan, of Antique 
Greece, of Ancient China; curious Persian 
brasswork as incense-burners in the form of 
peacocks incrusted avith turquoise ; a fine 
plaque of Japanese lacquer, decorated in low 
relief of ivory, with spirited figures; excep- 
tionally handsome Chinese c/oisonné vases, 
Damascus pottery, and ceramics of Italy, 
Chinaand Spain. The mere enumeration of 
these things gives an idea of their collector’s 
catholicity of appreciation, but the objects 
themselves must be inspected to judge of the 
soundness of his choice in each class. Most 
valuable of all, or, at any rate, the most 
actually beautiful section is that of Tanagra 
figurines, for they are in first-rate 
preservation, and are gems of sculptural! 
grace, besides being extremely 
varied in character, of drapery-cast- 
ing, attitude or movement, The 
pictures and drawings evince similar 
judgment in selection, and are most 
interesting. 


THe London County Council 
has resolved to purchase a strip 
of land at the eastern corner of 
Wellington Street, at its junction 
with the southern side of the 
Strand, with a view to round the 
corner of the former thoroughfare, 
and increase the width of the latter 
at this point from 68 to 8o feet. 


Ir is well known Birmingham Art 
Students are singularly successful 
in competitive work, and that the 
high record of past years is more 
than maintained is proved by the 
last report of the School of Art 
Committee just issued. The report 
states that in 1891, 1892, and 1893, 
the School stood conspicuously at 
the head of the Provincial Schools 
of Art in the national competition, 
and high as was the standard thus 
created, the School retained its 
position in 1894 even more markedly 
than in previous years. This develop- 
ment was unique in the history of 
Schools of Art. Whereas 28 medals 
and national book prizes were 
obtained in 1886, the total last year 


Tue Church of St. David, Denbigh, erected 
by Mr. Lloyd Samuels, of Wrexham, -from 
designs by Mr. Lloyd Williams, architect, 
Denbigh, has been consecrated. It is in the 
Early English style of architecture, and cost 


£2,000, exclusive of the Chancel which was | 


given by the late Dr. Turnour and cost 
£1,500. The Church will accommodate 700 
persons. <A fine Reredos of alabaster, repre- 
senting ‘‘The Last Supper,” has been placed 
in the Chancel, at a cost of £350, subscribed 
for as a memorial to Dr. Turnour by his 
friends. The Pulpit, of pure alabaster, given 
by the Misses Townshend, and the Reredos 
are the work of Messrs. Earp & Hobbs, of 
London, whilst an alabaster Font and a 


costly copper-hrass Lectern (also gifts) are | 
the work of Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Liver- | 


pool. The Nave is divided from the Chancel 
by a beautifully-worked Screen of copper- 
brass. The Choir Stalls are worked up 
from the old oak, and are very effective. In 
the east end is a stained window, and also 
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was 76. The nature of the works 
rewarded was also satisfactory as 
showing the influence of the School 
upon every branch of the artistic 
work, and especially upon the in- 
dustrial arts of the city. A gold 
medal was awarded for modelling from the life ; 
of 12 silver medals, six were obtainedfor model- 
ling and modelled design, two for measured 
architectural drawings, two for design, and 
two for painting ; of 18 bronze medals, seven 
were for modelling and modelled design, 
seven for design, two for painting, one for 
architectural drawings, and one for studies 
of heads from life ; and of 45 national book 
prizes, 24 were for modelling and modelled 
design, seven for design, seven for painting, 
five for architectural design and drawing, one 
for etching from Nature, and one for historic 
ornament. These awards included two 
silver and two bronze medals and five national 
book prizes, all awarded either for modelling 
or design, to students of the Victoria Street 
Branch School—an award exceeding that of 
many Central Schools of Art, and which is 
regarded as very encouraging to a Branch 
School mainly intended for students in the 
jewellery and kindred trades. In 1894 there 
were 458 candidates for the free admissions 
and scholarships provided by the endowment 
funds, against 384 in 1893. 
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THE CLUB HOUSE, NEWBERRY STREET, NEW BOSTON, U.S.A. 


two side Chancel windows by Ballantine, of 
Edinburgh; these being included 
Turnour’s gift. The entire cost of the Church, 
including the manygifts,has been about £6,000. 


THe Church of Saint Trophtine or Trop- | 


himus, at Arles (our sketch of the Cloisters 
is from a charming drawing by Mr. C. E. 
Mallows), was founded on the ruins of the 
Roman Pretorium and consecrated in 606. 


The Choir, however, is of later date, and | 


probably of about the 15th century. The 
interior effect of the Church from a painters’ 
point of view is most impressive from its 
simplicity of design. The different walks 
of the Cloisters have different dates. That 
shown in the illustration—the north side— 
is pure Romanesque and a wonderful example 
of the period, and dates about the gth century. 
The east side dates about the first quarter of 
the 13th century. The west side, perhaps 
the finest and most interesting portion of the 
whole, has pointed arches, and is pure Gothic 
of the r4th century. The south side is later 
still and about the 16th. 
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THE black staircase in Durham Castle (now 
the University), is a title which well conveys 
an idea of its general effect. It was erected 
by the munificent Bishop Cosin in the year 
1665. He is also responsible for the remark- 
able Classic Porch at the principal entrance 
in the Semi-Quadrangle, approached by a 
circular flight of steps built in front of the 
Gothic door of Bishop Hatfield. Bishop 
Cosin came into power at Durham with the 
Restoration, and generally restored and 
repaired the whole Castle. The carving 
indicated in Mr. Mallow’s drawing is strong 
and vigorous alike in design and execution. 


BLASTING operations on a gigantic scale 
were witnessed at the Penrhyn Quarry at 
Bethesda, when the huge cone-shaped rock, 
known as Talcen Mawr, which rises out of 
the quarry to a considerable height, and 
forms a picturesque and prominent feature 
and one well-known to the thousands of 
visitors and tourists who have from time to 
time visited these well-knownandold 
quarries, wasremoved. Thousands 
of people flocked to the neighbour- 
hood of the quarry to see the 
operation take effect, amongst those 
present being Lord Penrhyn. It 
was computed that the rock to be 
dislodged represented about 125,000 
tons, though other estimates put it 
as high as 200,000 tons. The opera- 
tion was quite a success, and it is 
expected that by its displacement 
the better kind of rock will be more 
obtainable. The boring operations 
in connection with the work were 
commenced about five months ago 
by three men of the name of Davies, 
who are brothers, and have been 
employed in the quarry since they 
were boys. A passage was cut 
through the centre, 20 feet long by 
7 feet wide and 7 feet high, with 
branches at the end, right and left, 
forming into two chambers. These 
were arched in brick and cement, a 
small sloping tunnel being left to 
run in the blasting powder, which 
was specially manufactured, and 
consisted of 280 casks, each contain- 
ing 56 lbs., or a total of 7 tons. 
This being run in through the 
funnel left, was laid with an instan- 
taneous fuse, 37 feet long, bedded 
in clay, connected to a 20 minutes 
time fuse. There have been bigger 
blasts carried out before, but the 
fact of the Talcen Mawr being so 
well-known added additional in- 
terest to the undertaking. 
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THE work in connection with the 
building ofanew Baptistery at Christ 
Church, Lancaster (which is being erected by 
subscription as a memorial to the late Vicar, 
the Rev. Canon Bartlett), was commenced 
last week, and is expected to be completed 
during the Autumn. The Baptistery will 
be carried out at the West end, under the 
West window—an Arcade of three arches 
being inserted under the window, the piers 
having shafts and caps forming the pedestals 
to two figures of angels bearing shields, 
with emblems, carved in the solid stone. 
The centre portion of the Baptistery con- 
taining the Font will be a semi-hexagonal 
Apse in plan, having mullioned windows with 
traceried heads in each side, flanked by two 
smaller side windows. The roof will be of 
panelled wood, covered with lead. The 
stone used throughout will be Lancaster 
stone. The contractors are: for masonry, 
Mr. T. Mawson; for joiners’ work, Messrs. 
R. S. Wright & Sons; and plumbers’ work, 
Messrs. Calvert & Heald—all of Lancaster, 
the design being by Messrs. Paley, Austin & 
Paley, Architects, of Lancaster. The esti- 
mated cost is about £500. 
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As a tentative and suggestive project, Mr. 
T. F. Bentley, to whom has been entrusted 
the task of preparing plans for the new 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 
has sent in two admirable plans, recalling to 
some extent, features to be found in the great 
Churches of San Ambrogio, San Vitale and 
San Marco of Venice. The scale is 350 ft. 
by 160 ft., the material brick ; the arrange- 
ment includes a raised monk’s Choir in the 
Apse, and stalls for the Westminster Chapter 
in the Sanctuary, with a subterranean Chapel, 
or confessional, as in San Ambrogio. The 
width of the Nave is 60 ft., and the length of 
the Transepts 160 ft. Cardinal Vaughan has 
already collected, in cash and in promises, 
over. £50,000, and donors of £1,000 will ob- 
tain the privileges of Founders. At least 
£100,000 will be required to roof in and 
complete the shell of the structure. 


Mr. PoynTER, the recently appointed 
Director of the National Gallery, has made 
his first Annnal Report to the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury. Confirmation is 
given to the announcement that the Trustees 
have accepted the control of the collection of 
the modern British pictures which Mr. Henry 
Tate has presented to the nation. Such 
pictures as are considered suitable have been 
selected, and a deed of gift has been duly 
executed. Public attention is again called to 
the want of space. for the proper arrangement 
of the Art treasures in Trafalgar square. 
In many of the rooms, the Early Flemish 
especially, valuable pictures are hung in 
places where they cannot be sufficiently seen, 
much less studied... Several branches of Art, 
notably the French School of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, are ill represented, 
and it will shortly be impossible to find space 
for the necessary additions. 


SoME stir has been caused in architectural 
circles by the announcement that the import- 
ant post of architect to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, held by the late Mr. Ewan 
Christian, has been given to Mr. Carée. Mr. 
Carée has the misfortune to be too young a 
man in the view of more than one “‘ Academic 
ante-chamber,” albeit, he has had much ex- 
perience in Church building. The position 
being one with large emoluments and great 
responsibilities, quite a number of men in 
the profession claim to be of mature years 
and sufficient age, all of which rather amuses 
us. It should have gone to an older Architect. 
The importance of the position is, of course, 
evident from the fact that all plans for new 
Churches to which the Commissioners con- 
tribute have to be approved by their architect. 


WirH regard to the proposed “ Restora- 
tion” of Orford Church the following, 
keenly controversial, has been addressed to 
the Committee by a recipient of the printed 
appeal for subscriptions :—‘I have received 
your circular appealing for subscriptions to 
restore that priceless jewel—your lovely 
parish Church. I am, referring to the 
glorious portion of the fabric which remains 
as yet intact, and almost as its gifted creators 
left it. Visiting the Church, a year ago, I 
was charmed with the boarded-off portion 
(Nave, North Aisle, Chancel, Tower, South 
Porch, &c.), and pray you to leave it as it is, 
with such repairs solely as are requisite for 
its maintenance, as a supreme work of Art. 
Surely, the disastrous depravation of the 
South Aisle as now “‘restored’’ is glaring 
enough to discourage further excursion in 
that direction. Vulgar modern ecclesiastical 
small wares hideously out of place; the 
beautiful ancient carved seats crucified 
against the walls or against appalling stacks 
of hot water pipes slowing destroying them ; 
their places usurped by vapid modern imita- 
tions. What has been so handled is gone for 
ever ; sacrificed on the cruel altar of modern 
folly.—Larner Sugden, Leek.” 
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ees HIRE E and twenty years ago 

wy; Charles Henry Heathcote 
commenced practice as an 
Architect in Manchester, and 
you have to look at him twice 
before you can believe it. Well 
favoured of the gods, they have trimmed his 
beard—as only Parisians know how—to a 
nicety ; but that,and the unmistakable tinge 
of green in his tweed suit upon his back are 


the only esthetic things about him, Charles 
Heathcote is not a dreamer of dreams. 
Manchester has not room for many, and so 
he tolerates a telephone in his private room 
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in case at any moment he should be tempted 
that way where madness lies. 

Thirty years ago this smart provincial man 
was sketching fonts and pew backs in Nor- 
mandy, drinking Italian wines instead of the 
Italian “Spirit” in Florence, and anon 
making measured drawings of half the old 
Churches in England. His industry was un- 
doubted, for, nestling among thetreasures of his 
youth—the treasures men always linger over in 
their happy moods—are volume upon volume 
of measured sketches, all drawn to a uniform 
style of scale, and bound as only an enthusiast 
would bind them. Charles Hanson, of Bristol— 
one of Pugin’s men—first took Charles 
Heathcote in hand, and when he had gota 
smattering of Gothic well ground into him, 
he migrated to Lockwood & Mawson, of 
Bradford, from whom he came _ to Mr. 
Salamons, of Manchester, a few months 
before he made a plunge for himself, at the 
giddy age of twenty-three. So many of our 
most successful men have started work before 
they were well out of their teens, that it 
seems to be a safe axiom tostart early in life. 
At the age of eighteen Heathcote gained a 
silver medal of merit at the Institute for 
measured Church work, and the three sheets 
of drawings, framed, and recently covered 
with a respectable layer of dust, are “skied ” 
over the mantelpiece in the private room in 
Princess Street ; and all your persuasive 
energy—which has been known to move 
mountains—fails to bring them down from 
their position. When he was twenty he 
sent in 100 sheets of drawings for the Soane 
Medallion, and a roar of hearty Lancashire 
laughter accompanies the admission. He 
had more pluck in those days than he has 
now, and that is why he leaves competitive 
work as far behind as possible. What he did 
in the early days of practice is of little 
moment, but he must have trained himself 
for a full business career, for to this 
day he possesses a large practice in arbi- 
tration work, light and air questions, 
and party structures, and is continually com- 
missioned for the judicious purchase of land. 
This in addition to his artistic work—work 
which has given to Manchester some of its 
finest, if not its merely largest, buildings. 

You do not hesitate to assert that the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Bank, facing down 
King Street, “knocks spots ” off anything of 
the kind London can show. London, in fact, 
does not possess a single “ house” so carefully 
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MR. HEATHCOTE’S OWN HOUSE AT BUXTON. 
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detailed and finished as the banking chamber | 


of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank in 
Manchester. King Street has been and still 
is a happy hunting ground for Charles 
Heathcote, for the pen sketch, taken from 
the steps of Alfred Waterhouse’s Pru- 
dential Assurance Office, re-produced on 
this page, shows no less than portions 
of four large blocks of his work, that of the 
Manchester Trust Company, which centres 
the picture and forms the subject of a photo- 
graphic reproduction also, being in Mr. 
Heathcote’s individual opinion the finest 
piece of work he ever did. Itis interesting to 
examine these two illustrations and to trace 
the development of the design from its first 
conception until its final construction, the 
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A VIEW OF KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 


circular-headed window on the ground floor _ practice,’ says Mr. Heathcote in reply to | 
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the extension of the Blind Asylum at Old 
‘Trafford; the Institute of the Blind in 
Deansgate; the Convalescent Home at 
Southport ; the Commercial Union Assurance 
Company, adjoining his own Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Bank; the Friends’ Institute at 
the corner ot Mount Street, Piccadilly 
(Manchester) ; and the additions to Longford 
Hall for Mrs. Rylands, for whom he designed 
and erected the superb Rylands’ Memorial 
in the Manchester Southern Cemetery. It 
is worthy of note, and Mr. Heathcote 
impresses this upon you, that credit should, 


in this instance, be given to Messrs. J. & H: | 


Patteson, of Manchester, to whose care and 
fine taste in marble work, much is due. 
“There are two secrets in successful 
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and the improvement of the gable end | your query; “never guess at an estimate, 


marking. the earnestness of the architect. 
Mr. Heathcote is also erecting in King 
Street, adjoining the additions to 


| 


_ and planning, comes easy enough.” 
the | 


Prudential, upon which Mr. Waterhouse is | 


now engaged, the new offices of the Alliance 
Insurance Company, upon a fine corner site. 
The fronts are in yellow stone and of reputed 
Renaissance in style, far more placid than 
the front of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
designed more in accordance with the 
dictates of managing directors than the 
dictates of reputed Architecture. Other 
important works in the Manchester district 
by Mr. Heathcote, are the Concert Hall and 


and avoid extras—the rest, the mere designing 
Mr. 
Heathcote, himself a Fellow, for some years, 
of the Institute, spoke only half the truth. 
He omitted the Lancashire grit, the master- 


ship of difficulties, the plain upstanding | 


_ determination to succeed, the freedom from 


the canting hypocrisy of men who teach a 
rotten creed of professional etiquette which 
they never practice. It isan uncommon thing 
in the North to detect a building in course of 
erection without discovering a notice, boldly 
placed in a conspicuous position, announcing 
the names of the building, the contractor, 
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and the architect. And these Northern 
fellows do just as good work, have magnifi- 
cently appointed offices, compared with the 
frowsy dens of many Southern practitioners, 
and uphold the dignity of their calling ina 
fashion that would startle some of their 
London brethren. Charles Heathcote believes 
in the Northern method of things. From 
morning until night, three days a week, a 
continuous stream of visitors ascends to his 
second floor in Princess Street—contractors 
and clerks of works, master masons and 
decorators, sanitary experts, and testing and 
ventilating engineers—a body of workers in 
the great and noble art of building. Dust 
settles nowhere but upon those three framed 
drawings which won him his silver medal 
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SHOWING WORKS BY CHARLES HEATHCOTE, ARCHITECT. 


eight and twenty years ago, and the whole 
place is a mass of life, instead of a dead philo- 
sophy which sends the dreamer home on the 
top of an omnibus in place of a Pulman car. 
The refinement of Charles Heathcote is in 
his methods as in his works. The front of 
the Manchester Trust Building, in King 
Street, the internal details of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Bank, the elevations of the 
Alliance Buildings, and the Concert Hall of 
the Blind Asylum at Old Trafford, are the 
work of a refined mind. Out at Buxton, five 
and twenty miles away, he has built himself 
a house, in which most of his designs are 
conceived. He finds the fifty mile daily 
train ride a delight. 
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A CHAT WITH Mr. PAUL OGDEN, 


Hon. SEC. OF THE MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 


HERE must be something remarkably 
generous in the disposition of men 
who devote most of their leisure 

moments to the fulfilment of honorary duties 
thrust upon them by their natural desires to 
do something—much or little—for the benefit 
of others. It must be an extremely thankless 
task to steer a provincial professional Society 
through the maze of professional etiquette 
and yet retain the independence due to a 
man practising his profession amidst the 
members of his Society. We do not seem to 


¢ 


envy the position, nor the man who by it be- 
comes, metaphorically, the waste basket for 
all the ills his province is architecturally heir 
to. Paul Ogden himself is somewhat of a 
sceptic, but a kind-hearted one, ready to 
relieve way-farers on the road of experience, 
travelling towards the gates of Canaan. 

The Honorary Secretary of the Manchester 
Society of Architects does things well. His 
suite of rooms in King Street-—the Proad 
Street of Manchester—contains a reception 
room, quite charming in its simplicity and 
cosiness. He has patronised lincrusta for 
his dado; and his filling and frieze of 
blue smacks of our friend Essex, without 
whom so many architects would possess 
heavy hearts. A Chippendale overmantel, 
‘picked up”’ up at a wayside cottage, adorns 
the mantelpiece, upon which a _ unique 
tortoiseshell jewel cabinet of wondrous work- 
manship almost lures you from the paths of 
rectitude and uprightness. Colour studies 
of stained glass work and frieze designs stand 
upon easels in the corners, and areally magni- 
ficent “ grandfather,’ ‘by George Baddely, ticks 
away with the solemnity due to his artistic 
surroundings. Every perspective upon the 
walls is from Mr. Odgen’s own pen and brush. 
He himself is one of those few conscientious 
men who dream for love’s sake—and love to 
dream—down to the very dregs of idealism. 
Gotch’s fine work of the English Renaissance 
is upon the green baize table cover ; and at 
an old escritoire in a corner by the fireplace 
Paul Ogden sits to chat of the Architectural 
instincts of Manchester. You are welcome 
as a being from the outer World, and an hour 
slips round on the face of that placid clock 
before you have touched upon many subjects 
dear to the hearts of both of you. How 
Paul Ogden came to settle down to practice 
in Manchester you do not enquire ; but you 
remember him as a pupil—a four hundred 
guinea pupil—years ago in Bournemouth ; 
and to-day he assures you that, rumours to 
.the contrary notwithstanding, his masters 
did actually “carry out’ a row of shops and 


a suburban villa during the period of his 
apprenticeship. Perhaps it was this ex- 
perience of architectural things that instilled 
him with the desire of thoroughness; that 
impelled him to take his coat off to study, 
after so many years of his young life had 
been almost wasted ; that taught him to rely 
upon himself when others failed him. Paul 
Ogden is thorough beyond all things. He 
can trace the development of Gothic design 
as few others can trace it ; he can get a pre- 
cedent for everything he does, and a reason 
for everything he does not, and no worldly 
consideration would tempt him to violate the 
requirements of good work. Although the 
drawings of the first house he ever built 
hang in their allotted place upon the wall, he 
retains them as a beacon light whereby to 
steer his future course. 

The Society over which Paul Ogden holds 
secretarial sway was instituted more than 
thirty years ago. It is one of the most pros- 
perous Architectural Societies out of London. 
Its library is not extensive—it contains some 
400 volumes—and the magnitude of the fine 
collection of books at the Institute in Conduit 
Street may be fairly judged by the fact that 
at Manchester, during the past year, only 
nine volumes were taken out for reference 
purposes. In the Metropolis of the North 
the one important question exercising the 
minds of architects and contractors alike 1s 
the vexed one of depositing priced quantities. 
Mr. Ogden has naturally had this matter 
very vividly before him, and goes into all its 
various details for your benefit. For many 
years the practices of contracting have re- 
mained in a very undignified condition in 
the North. Architects there are who insist 
upon letting their contracts to separate 
trades, others who let the whole lot to one 
contractor, who himself enters into sub- 
contracts, but is directly responsible to the 
architect for the whole work. There can be 
no question which is the most costly proceed- 
ing, and which entails the most labour upon 
the architect. Many instances have re- 
cently occurred in which the non-depositing 
of the priced quantities by the contractor 
has led to many unseemly disputes, and 
efforts have been made to bring the matter 
toa head. On the 21st of November last the 
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A HOUSE BY PAUL OGDEN, ARCHITECT. 


following question was asked—by the Sub- 
Committee of the Manchester Society of 
Architects—of the Building Trades Associa- 
tion :— 

‘Whether, in the event of the Society 
undertaking to recommend their members 
to subdivide the contracts into the different 
trades, the members of your Association 
would be prepared to deposit their priced 
quantities with the architects?” 


Before the Building Trades’ Association 


would give a definite reply, they passed the 
following resolution :—“ That in reply to 


the letter of the Society of architects, the 
question be asked whether the Architects 
will agree to the quantities being taken, and 
the accounts squared up at the completion 


A LODGE: BY PAUL OGDEN. 


of the building, by an independent surveyor, 
and that the quantities form part of the 
contract.” 

The reply to this was :—‘“ That this Com- 
mittee (of the Manchester Society of Archi- 
tects) is not prepared to recommend any 
interference with the individual practice of 
Architects in respect to making out quantities. 
It is, however, prepared to advise making 
the quantities a part of the contract.” 

And here the matter sticks, except that a 
meeting of architects was held about a 
month ago with little result. To aid in the 
settlement of the matter, Mr. Ogden prepared 
a schedule of answers from various Archi- 
tectural Societies in the Kingdom—from 
Glasgow, Dundee, Leicester, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Nottingham and Sheffield—and _ it 
was found that custom and opinion were as 
wide apart as the Poles. 


St. BRIDGET’S 
new Church, Bev- 
ington Hill, Liver- 
pool, which is to be 
opened on the 26th 
inst., is not by any 
means a pretentious 
structure externally, 
although it is in its 
internal aspect par- 
ticularly attractive 
and comfortable. 
Built to accommo- 
date about 650 wor- 
shippers, it consists 
of a Nave, Chancel, 
and Aisles, the lines 
of demarcation be- 
tween the last-named 
and the main body 
of the Church being 
indicated by massive 
columns of blue-grey 
granite from County 
Down, the bases and 
capitals of these 
consisting of stone, 
which gives an ad- 
mirable contrast to the highly-polished columns, 
and which in the capitals will give scope for 
neat sculptured work when additional funds 
afford it. The roof, which is lofty, shows 
massive pitchpine in the woodwork, from which 
material the solid-looking pews, &c., are also 
formed. The light, which is admitted princi- 
pally from triplets in the Clerestory is also 
good. The Organ-loft overlooks the Chancel, 
from which it is separated by a beautiful Screen, 
in which small columns of the beautiful Irish 
granite already described are apparent. 
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DO LOW FIREPLACES GIVE 
MORE HEAT? 


HE supposition that fuel burnt in a low 
fire gives out more heat, has arisen from 
the experimenter not reflecting that his 

hand held over the low fire feels not only the 
heat radiated from the fire itself, but also that 
reflected from the hearth close beneath it, which 
second portion, if the grate were high, would 
have room to spread or radiate downwards and 
outwards to the more distant floor or carpet, 
and to warm them. ‘The notion that the fire, 
because near the floor, must warm the carpet 
more, springs from what may be called an 
error in the logic of the reasoner, who is 
‘assuming that the hearth, floor and carpet, 
being parts of the same level, are in the same 
predicament ; the truth being, however, that in 
such a case the portion of the hearth which is 
within the fender gets nearly all the downward 
rays, and the carpet almost none—as a candle 
held before a looking-glass at a moderate 
distance diffuses its heat pretty uniformly over 


THE MANCHESTER TRUST BUILDING, IN KING 


HEATHCOTE. 


the whole, but if moved close to one part of 
the glass it overheats and probably cracks that 
part, leaving the rest unaffected. A low fireon 
a heated hearth is to the general floor or carpet 
of a room, nearly what the sun, at the moment 
of rising or setting, is to the surface of a field. 
The rays are nearly all shooting upwards from 
the surface, and the few which approach it 
slant obliquely along, or nearly parrellel to, the 
surface, without touching, and _ therefore 
without warming it. Striking proof of the 
facts here set forth is obtained by laying 
thermometers on the floors of a room with a 
low fire, and of a room with a fire, as usual of 
old, at a height of about 15 or 16 inches above 
the hearth. An experiment tried in two such 
rooms, in both of which thermometers on the 
pianofortes, four feet above the floor, stood at 
62 degrees, showed the carpet not far from the 
hearth to be at 56 degrees with the low, and at 
73 degrees with the high fire. 
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THE CHURCH OF LORD 


BEACONSFIELD. 


UGHENDEN Church stands within the 
park of Hughenden Manor, at its 
furthest extremity. It is of flint and 

stone, and is almost entirely modern, having 
been rebuilt in 1875. The account of the 
Church given in ‘Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 
Churches,”’ for May, says it is effectively placed 
upon the slope of the hill, and is almost sur- 
rounded by trees. The very first object which 
strikes the eye of the visitor in the neatly-kept 
churchyard, is the Tomb of Lord Beaconsfield. 
The three red granite panels which contain the 
inscriptions, are built against the outer wall of 
the De Montfort Chapel at the eastern end of 
the Church, closely adjoining the Chancel. The 
effect is somewhat inelegant, and the low iron 
railing which surrounds the wreath-strewn space 
is most unornamental. The right-hand panel 
commemorates Mr. James Disraeli, third son of 
the author of ‘‘ The Curiosities of Literature”’ ; 
that to the left Mrs. Sarah’ Brydges ‘Willyams, 
who left} Lord Bea- 
consfieldj a fortune, 
‘and was buried at 
her desire in this 
vault." Upon the 
central panel is in- 
scribed: ‘“‘In memory 
of Mary Anne Dis- 
raeli, | Viscountess 
Beaconsfield in her 
own right, for thirty- 
' three years the wife 
of the Right Hon- 
ourable Benjamin 
Disraeli, Lord of 
this Manor ; ob. De- 
cember, 1872.’’ Be- 
neath are the simple 
words, ‘‘ The Right 
Honourable _Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield and 
Viscount Hughen- 
den, K.G., born De- 
cember 21, 1805; 
died April 19, 188r.”’ 
Be Over Lord 
Beaconsfield’s —ac- 
customed seat in the 
Chancel,now marked 
by “a brass plate 
with an inscription, 
is the beautiful 
tablet of Sicilian 
marble, erected by 
Queen Victoria. By 
the side of the me- 
morial are fixed the 
banner and insignia, 
removed from St. 


George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, of this 
“most noble and 


puissant Prince,” as 
every Knight of the 
Garter is described, 
upon his stall. The 
stained glass in the 
east window is the 
executors’ tribute to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s 
memory. The large 
west window was filled with stained glass with 
part of the ‘‘National Memorial Fund”; and 
the south window was the offering of Oxford 
Undergraduates. 


STREET: BY CHARLES 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL IN HAVRE. 


HE City of Havre has practically no 
system of sewerage, its sanitary con- 
dition, like its architecture, being still 

medieval. The result of defective drain- 
age and sewerage are polluted subsoil, damp 
foundations, sodden and tainted bassment walls, 
and sewage laden gas atmosphere. The soil 
in the low lying sections of the city is always 
saturated with water, charged with pathogenic 
matter, and the foundation walls of the houses 
are in direct contact with the soil. Added to 
this most insanitary conditions of the dwellings, 
the atmosphere is poisoned by exhalations 
from cesspools and privies situated either in 


the building or courtyard. Rain and house- 
hold water run along the street gutters and 
pass into the harbour, At times, under the 
pressure of epidemics, the quantity flowing 
along the gutters is increased by a system of 
flushing, which carries an increased quantity 
of decomposed organic matter and street filth 
into the docks or harbour; but even this system 
of transferring filth froin one part of the city to 
the other is practised only during epidemics. 
The method of getting rid of excretal matters 
is the most primitive and dangerous imagin- 
able, consisting in placing small moveable 
receptacles beneath the seat into which the 
excreta fall. When full the receptacles are 
removed and carted off in large vans to be 
emptied and cleaned, being replaced meanwhile 
by fresh receptacles. The vans, laden with 
the contents of many privies, traverse the most 
frequented streets during business hours, filling 
the air with noisome and most unwholesome, 
unhealthy emanations. To say nothing of the 
unsightliness of the vans when moving in pro- 
cession, they frequently stop in front of the 
open doors or windows of dwellings as long as 
it may suit the convenience or pleasure of the 
drivers, who seem quite unconscious of the 
nuisance they are causing. Under such an 
insanitary regime, no surprise need be felt that 
Havre, with all its natural advantages of 
climate and locality, was scourged by cholera 
in 1892; by an unusual prevalence of diarrhceal 
and dysentric diseases during the summer of 
1893; by an epidemic of small-pox in the 
spring; and one of typhoid fever in the autumn 
of 1894. Notwithstanding the admirable 
situation and unsurpassed climate of Havre, 
its rate of mortality is more than that of 
London. 


New Union Offices are shortly to be erected 
at Townhead, from plans by Messrs. Butter- 
worth & Duncan, of Rochdale. 


A NEW Church, &c., is to be built at Ystrad 
Rhonnda, Ystradfogwg, Glamorganshire, from 
plans by Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, of Cardiff. 


THE Urban District Council of Radcliffe, 
Lancashire, are about to build a new Technical 
School in Whittaker Street, the architect for 
which is Mr. E. Grundy. 


TENDERS are being advertised for for a new 
Lecture Hall and School at Consett, Durham, 
Messrs, Armstrong & Knowles being the 
architects. 


THE Congregation at the Northcote, Street 
Baptist Chapel, Stockport, have decided to 
build a new Chapel in Bowerfield Lane, at a 
cost of £2,500. 


The Memorial Stone of the new Liberal 
Club, which is being erected at an estimated 
cost of £600, in Leeds Road, Wind Hill, Leeds, 
was recently laid by Mr. T. Ellis. 


THE Newcastle Dental Hospital, which is 
situated at the corner of Nelson Street and 
Clayton Street, was formally opened by the 
Mayor of Newcastle, Alderman W. H 
Stephenson, on Monday afternoon, the 22nd ult. 


A NEW Church erected in the Micklehurst 
portion of Mossley, which is dedicated to All 
Saints, was recently consecrated by the Bishop 
of Chester. The Church has long been needed, 
and the full cost of erection and furnishing will 
reach £4,000. 


Vandyck’s portrait of the Marchese d’Ispinola 
has been sold by auction for 50,000 dols. to Mr. 
Sedelmeyer, of Paris. This is the highest 
price ever realised in America at an auction 
sale for a single canvas, although two 
Meissoniers together once brought 66,000 dols. 


On Saturday, six memorial stones of a new 
Wesleyan Sunday School in Church Lane, 
Marple, were laid. The new School is being 
erected on the site of the old erection, and will 
mark the Centenary of the Sunday School 
Institution in Marple. The cost is estimated 
at about £1,500. 


An addition is about to be made to the 
premises of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion at Glasgow, of a building which is to serve 
as a Residential Club for young men, and a 
Bible Training Institute. It is expected that 
the extension, including the furnishing, will 
cost about £25,000. 
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A SILK AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
FOR LEEK. 


REVIVING AN ENGLISH INDUSTRY. 


ONSIDERABLE efforts have of late been 
made with a view of giving silk manu- 
facture in England the ascendency it 

once possessed, and the Committee of the Leek 
Urban District Council deems it its duty to 
provide such means as lie within its power 
to furthe: this effort. It is now endeavour- 
ing to establish a Silk School in the county. 
Plans and rough estimates for the erection 
and fitting up of such a School have been 
prepared by Messrs. W. Sugdenand Son, of Leek. 
The position of the new building, say the 
Architects, has been determined by the necessity 
of having it as contiguous as possible to the 
existing School of Art, and the other popular 
educational provisions of the existing Institute, 
with a careful avoidance of damaging the light 
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8 ft. by 8 ft.; site for extra class room when | 
| found indispensable, 25 ft. by 22 ft. 


On the 


first floor: Master’s room, ir ft. by 184 ft., 


| with gangway of communication tothe principal's 


room in the Nicholson Institute Library ; com- 
mercial and domestic school, 4o ft. by 26 ft., 
for practical and theoretical instruction in book- 
keeping, commercial correspondence, French, 


| Latin, shorthand, &c., and in hygiene, sick 


nursing, ambulance work, domestic economy, 
dressmaking, millinery, cooking, laundry work, 
&c.; science lecture theatre (with store room), 
354 ft. by 22 ft., for teaching in theoretical 
organic and inorganic chemistry, theoretical 
and applied mechanics, mathematics, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, physiology, botany, 
natural history of silk, &c. The building 
will be of substantial but economical con- 
struction: brick built and tiled exteriorly 
as the adjoining Nicholson Institute, windows 
of wood painted white and glazed with crown 
glass, floors of concrete or asphalte (except to 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


of 
ALA & CENERAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL — 
Scale of Feek 


aspect. A rough estimate of the cost of the 
School has been made as follows: £2,500 for 
building purposes; fittings, £500; freehold 
land, £250; total cost, £3,250. . 


MOORISH STUCCO. 


OORISH stucco appears to be harder, 
M closer in texture, tougher, and much 
less absorbent than gypsum or plaster 

of Paris when set in the usual manner. Lime 
alone, as ordinarily slacked, would not give 


’ any such texture, even if it could be manipu- 


lated into similar ornamental forms. Moorish 
stucco is almost, if not quite, identical with 
Indian ‘‘Chunam’’—a substance produced 
much in the same way as the fine stucco of 
the Romans. In the native treatment of all 
these substances four things have to be 
generally observed :—Firstly, to employ the 
finest lime only; secondly, to mix it with 
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and air of the present structure. Consequently 
the new building has been set back so as to 
leave a sufficient fore-court (which will be 
utilised) between it and the adjacent cottages, 
which are only of lowheight. The accommo- 
dation comprises—On tthe ground floor: 
External vestibule, entrance and staircase, &c. 
weaving shed, 4o ft. by 4o ft. for theoretical 
and practical instruction in silk weaving and 
manufacture, pattern analysis, card-cutting, 
drawing and designing, loom construction and 
manipulation, machine construction and draw- 
ing, history of textile fabrics and designs; 
mechanics’ and joiners’ shop, 343 ft. by 26 ft., 
for manual instruction in wood and iron and 
for study of building construction; chemical 
and dyeing laboratory, 354 ft. by 22 ft., includ- 
ing balance room and chemical stores or pre- 
paration room for studying and practice in 
organic and inorganic chemistry and silk 
dyeing ; open fore-court to last, 30 ft. by 34 ft., 
for certain dyeing processes ; gas-engine room, 
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the master’s room, which, with the lecture 
theatre gallery will be of wood; and the en- 
trances and corridors which will be red quarries; 
and the staircases which will be of stone). 
The heating will be by low pressure hot water, 
the boiler placed in an extension of the existing 
stokery to which an external access from the 
fore-court is provided. For ventilation, fresh 
air will be admitted behind the hot-water pipes 
or coils and sufficient extract provided, aided 
probably by a Blackman fan driven from the 
shafting. The fanlights of all windows will 
also open wide for summer or emergency ventila- 
tion. For the drainage a rapid fall to the 
North is secured by the natural declivity of the 
site and the land between it and the public 
sewer. The drainage, of course, will be on the 
most approved principles, thoroughly discon- 
nected, laid in concrete, on straight lines from 
manhole to manhole, with inspection chambers, 
lamp-holes, &c., as necessary. The greater 


part of the lighting is by windows of North | 


pounded earthenware; thirdly, to beat it 
thoroughly; fourthly, to use saccharine sub- 
stances to retard the setting and keep the mass 
plastic under the tool. 


On Sunday week the new Choir of Bristol 
Cathedral was opened, on the completion of that 
section of the work of restoration of which it 
formed part. 

A MeEmoriat Cross of a Celtic type, about 
12 ft. high, has been executed in Scotland, and 
sent to Chicago for erection at the grave of the 
late John W. Root, the Architect. 

THE excavations conducted by the American 
Institute on the site of the ancient Temple of 
Hera at Argos, have now been completed. 
Two fine marble heads of Amazons from the 
metope of the Temple have been discovered. 
Professor Waldstein, the director of the exca- 
vations, will start for England in the course of 
the present week. 
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BUTTRESSES. 

T need hardly be remarked that Buttresses 
| are necessary supports to a lofty wall. A 
wall of three feet in thickness, with 
Buttresses projecting three feet moreat intervals, 
is much stronger than a wall of six feet thick 
without Buttresses. A long unbroken mass of 
buildings without light and shade is monotonous 
and unsightly ; it is evident, therefore, that both 
for strength and beauty, breaks or projections 
are necessaryin Architecture. We will examine 
in which style, Christian or Pagan, these have 
been most successfully carried out. Pointed 
Architecture does not conceal her construction, 
but beautifies it. Classic Architecture seeks to 
conceal instead of decorating it, and therefore 
has resorted to the use of engaged columns as 
breaks for strength and effect—nothing can be 
worse. A column is an architectural member 
which should only be employed when a 
superincumbent weight is required to be 
sustained without the obstruction of a solid 
wall; but the moment a wall is built, the 
necessity and propriety of columns cease, and 
engaged colums always produce the effect of 
having once been detached, and the intermediate 
spaces blocked up afterwards. A Buttress in 
Pointed Architecture at once shows its purpose 
and diminishes naturally as it rises and has less 
to resist. An engaged column, on the contrary, 
is overhung by a cornice. A Buttress can be 
made to project such a distance as to producea 
fine effect of light and shade. An engaged 
column can never project far on account of the 
cornice, and all the other members necessarily 
according with the diameter of the column, 
would be increased beyond all proportion. 
Flying Buttresses, those bold arches by which 
the lateral thrust of the Nave groining is thrown 
over the Aisles and transferred to the massive 
lower Buttresses, again demonstrate the true 
principles of Christian Architecture, by the 
conversion of an essential support of the 
building into a light and elegant decoration. 
Who can stand among the airy arches of 
Amiens, Cologne, Chartres, Beauvais, or 
Westminster, and not be filled with admiration 
at the mechanical skill and beautiful combina- 
tion of form united intheir construction? Are 
the revived Pagan buildings constructed with 
such superior skill as to dispense with these 
supports? By no means; the vaults of 
St. Paul’s; mere coffered semi-arches, without 
ribs or intersections, have their Flying 
Buttresses: but as this style of architecture 
does not admit of the great principle of decorat- 
ing utility, these Buttresses, instead of being 
made ornamental, are concealed by an enormous 
screen, going entirely round the building. 


ART APPRECIATION IN SHEFFIELD. 
TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. MORE THAN 
LonpDON PRICES. 

HE sale of the late Mr. Turner’s fine 


collection of pictures, was undoubtedly ~ 


the most important in point of quality 
held in the Sheffield District since 1868. Then 
a choice collection of Art treasures belonging to 
a local man, was dispersed, including Linnell’s 
famous ‘‘Sheepfold.’’ The sale last week 
attracted crowds of buyers—private individuals 
as well as dealers—from various parts of the 
country. The total sum realised was just over 
£15,000, and it is satisfactory to note that 
Sheffield purchasers held their own, many of 
the best works passing into the hands of local 
Art lovers. The sale lost nothing by being 
held in Sheffield, instead of being transferred 
to the Metropolis, and more than one London 
dealer took occasion to compliment the 
auctioneer not only upon the ability with 
which the sale had been conducted, but also 
upon the excellence of the prices realised. 
After the first day’s results, a leading London 
dealer wrote to Mr. W. M. Edon, ‘‘ Allow me 
to congratulate you upon the very able manner 
in which you conducted the sale and achieved 
a success unparallelled, I believe, in Yorkshire. 
All London dealers will agree with me in 
saying that at *s (mentioning a well-known 
Metropolitan Art Mart) the pictures would not 
have fetched as much by at least 25 per cent.’’ 
Of course there was a considerable ‘‘drop”’ in 
some of the larger works—perhafs there never 
was a period when people had less “ picture- 
money ’’ to spare—but taking the collection as 
a whole, it realised two-thirds of the amount it 


cost the owner. If one recalls the sacrifices 
which were made when the Murietta and other 
collections came into the market after the 
Baring smash, the shrinkage in the Sheffield 
sale was comparatively slight. In one respect 
the Turner Collection was particularly note- 
worthy—the rarity of examples of the foreign 
Schools. The Flemish, Dutch, and Italian 
Masters were almost entirely absent, whilst 
anything in the nature of an ‘‘ Old Master”’ 
seems to have been altogether avoided by the 
collector. In place’ of the monstrosities too 
often seen in large collections, he had drawn 
together a number of stirring modern canvases, 
painted by men the majority of whom still live, 
are popular, and who paint to please, choosing 
their subjects for the most part from Nature 
herself, and eschewing those forbidding 
medizval scenes which people, as a rule, only 
affect to like. Prominent among such is T. 
Sidney Cooper, the veteran landscape painter, 
now in his goth year, the dates of his works 
ranging from 1834 down almost to the present 
time. David Cox, most charming etcher, as 
well as painter, John Linnell, T. Creswick, B. 
W. Leader, whose popularity increases year’ by 
year, and Vicat Cole, all appeal to the restful 
side of Nature, whilst the more stirring Schools 
were well represented by Ernest Crofts, with 
his martial scenes of the Netherlands, and R. 
Hillingford and Beavis. 


MECHANICS AND THE STABILITY 
OF STRUCTURES. 

HE different styles of Architecture may, 
to a certain extent, be distinguished and 
classed according to the kind and the 

greater or less complexity of the principles 
which regulate the stability of the structure. 
The simplest kind of stability is that of a single 
mass resting on a base. This is exemplied by 
pyramids, obelisks, and solitary pillars. Next 
in point of simplicity is the stability of a load 
resting on a lintel whose two ends are supported 
by pillars, each of sufficient dimensions to be 
stable in itself. This we find exemplied in 
Egyptian and Greek Architecture, and in those 
examples of Roman Architecture from which 
the arch and dome are absent. The next de- 
gree of complexity consists in supporting the 
load on each pier of which the structure con- 
sists, by a pair of pressures inclined to each 
other—that is, by introducing the arch and 
dome—and this we see in later examples of 
Roman and Italian Architecture, and in various 
styles of the earlier middle ages, such as the 
Byzantine, the Lombard and the Anglo-Norman. 
The perfecting and extending the application 
of the arch, so as to sustain the entire load of 
the higher parts of the structure by means of 
the thrust exerted through ribs, suitably formed 
and arranged, characterises Gothic Architec- 
ture. The balancing of overhanging leads is 
seen to a certain extent in the beetling bar- 
tizans and turrets which form the most pic- 
turesque feature of the Scottish Baronial style. 
The balancing of bulky arches upon compara- 
tively slender pillars, whose lateral stability 
depends very much on their connection with 
the mass above them, is characteristic of Sara- 
cenic Architecture. The styles of framework 
in roofs, and in buildings of wood and iron, 
might be classed in a similar manner according 
to the way in which the principles of statics 
regulate the stability of the structures. Another 
mechanical characteristic of styles in Archi- 
tecture is the way in which the strength of the 
materials is exerted. In the obelisk, pyramid, 
and simple tower or column, resistance to 
crushing is also brought into play, and the same 
is the case with the most elaborate combina- 
tions of ribs, groined arches, and tracery in 
Gothic Architecture. In the styles which em- 
ploy architraves supported by pillars, the 
transverse strength of lintels or beams is also 
employed. The support of overhanging loads 
requires the transverse strength of corbels and 
cantilevers, and in some cases the tenacity of 
cement and cramps. Timber and iron frame- 
work bring every form of strength into requisi- 
tion. A subordinate distinction of styles, 
founded also on mechanical principles, depends 
on the hardness and durability of the material 
of the building. For example, a certain plain- 
ness of style, which, if executed in granite, 
constitutes majestic simplicity, appears poor 
and bare in sandstone, and paltry in brick. 


ARCHITECTURE IN 
PAINTING. 
FR wise ia was one of the Italian Masters 


ITALIAN 


who had most recourse to Architecture 

for the embellishment of his pictures, 
and although he did not always avoid ‘the 
inconsistencies and anachronisms which con- 
temporary artists were apt to commit, he showed 
an attention to circumstantial facts and par- 
ticulars which very few equalled. One of the 
earliest and most beautiful, known as the 
‘“ Marriage of the Virgin Mary,’ now in the 
Gallery of Milan, is adorned by an elegant 
building of sixteen sides with Ionic columns, 
probably intended for a synagogue, but not 
having anything Eastern in its style. Its ap- 
pearance has, however, nothing offensive, but 
affords a pleasing accessory to this beautiful 
subject. In his painting of Paul and Barnabas 
at Lystra, this great artist has shown the same 
attention to circumstantial details, and with 
the happiest results, for amongst the statues 
which decorate noble edifices, the statue of 
Mercury appears conspicuous, reminding the 
observer, at once, that the inhabitants believed 
St. Paul himself to be that god, and that they 
were about to offer sacrifice to him as such. 
St. Paul preaching at Athens likewise affords a 
successful proof of how much Raphael enhanced 
the beauty of his historical pictures by means of 
tasteful architectural buildings of which thé 
Classic orders, clearly defined, are perfectly 
and appropriately characteristic. In the cartoon 
representing St. Peter and St. John healing the 
lame man at the Gate of the Temple which was 
called ‘‘ Beautiful,’ he has introduced a number 
of spiral columns, richly and elaborately de- 
corated, by which means he has marked im- 
pressively the characteristic splendour of the 
porch. But in this instance his attention to 
particulars does not appear to have been equally 
successful, for the effect is meretricious and 
detracts from the solemnity of the subject. A 
simpler style of A1chitecture, though perhaps 
less truthful, might have been better suited to 
the dignity of the composition. Neither Michael 
Angelo nor Leonardo da Vinci, although the 
first was an Architect and the second an Engi- 
neer, seem to have resorted much to Archi- 
tecture for the embellishment of their pictures. 
Nor did Correggio, who at Parma contributed 
so much by his frescoes to embellish the Duomo, 
avail himself of the beauties of Architecture to 
enrich his most graceful subjects. The Venetian 
School of Painting, however, borrowed a great 
deal from the sister Art, and in this we may 
probably mark the influence of the architectural 
magnificence of the City. Gentile Bellini was 
one of the earliest masters who painted archi- 
tectural subjects, and during his residence at 
Constantinople he executed a large, and at the 
same time elaborate and highly finished, pic- 
ture of the Church at Santa Sophia, which is 
now in the Gallery at Milan. Another picture 
of the Venetian School, very remarkable for its 
architectural interest, represents what was 
termed the ‘‘ Miracle of the Ring,’’ so famous in 
the Venetian annals. It was painted by Paris 
Bordone, and the background represents the 
beautiful and highly decorative Architecture of 
the Palazzo almost as it now stands. But the 
artist of this School who gave the greatest im- 
portance to architectural ornament in his pic- 
tures was Paul Veronese. By his introduction 
of architectural monuments on a large scale he 
imparted great beauty and originality to his 
pictures. He often gave perspective depth and 
greatness to his compositions by representing 
these edifices at various distances. Further, by 
placing them on the most diversified situations 
he added in a remarkable degree to their pic- 
turesqueness. These architecturalarrangements 
afforded him the means of diversifying the posi- 
tions and ‘attitudes of his figures, which he 
represented alternately ascending flights of 
steps, leaning over elevated balconies, or climb- 
ing up buildings in order to overlook the principal 
scene of action. 


Dr. RicHARD MuTHER, the author of the 
‘History of Modern Painting,’ which Messrs. 
Henry & Co. are now publishing, has resigned 
his post as Keeper of the Prints at the Munich . 
Pinakothek to take up the appointment of 
Professor of Art History at the Royal Univer- 
sity of Breslau. 
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Tue Okehampton Board of Guardians intend 
to alter the workhouse, at a cost of about 
£3,400, 

For the extension of Canton Parish Church 
Cardiff, a committee has been appointed to 
raise about £2,500. : 

THE magnificent new buildings of the Imperial 
Baths at Karlsbad were opened with great 
ceremony on Sunday last. 


Tue Barry Urban District Council has 
received the sanction of the Local Government 
Board to borrowing £6,000, for the purpose 
of building an Infectious Diseases Hospital for 
the district. 


A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred on Tuesday last 
in the suburb of Psamatia, Constantinople. 
One hundred and seventy-eight houses and five 
shops were destroyed. The majority of the 
occupiers were Armenians or Greeks of the 
poorer class. 

It is suggested in connection with the scheme 
for a County Museum for Lincolnshire, that 
the Old Hall, Gainsborough, would be a most 
suitable site. It is an ancient Baronial Hall of 
considerable architectural beauty and extent. 
Its historical associations befit it for the purpose 
to which it is now proposed that it should be 
devoted, there being a legend that the marriage 
of Alfred the Great took place within its walls, 
and that it was on the banks of the Trent that 
Canute was persuaded by his obsequious 
courtiers to defy the rising tide, and that Sweyn, 
the Danish King, died there. In later days it 
was associated with the Civil War, and many 
relics have been dug up in the neighbourhood. 


Ir has been decided that in the year 1896, 
there shall be held in the Exhibition Park in 
Berlin, an International Fine Art Exhibition, 
to celebrate the 2ooth year of the establishment 
of the Royal Academy of Arts. 


On Tuesday last, the Bishop of St. Asaph 
consecrated the newly erected Church of St. 
David's, Denbigh. The edifice was erected by 
Mr. Samuels, of Wrexham, from designs by 
Mr. Lloyd Williams, architect, Denbigh. It is 
of the Early English style of architecture, and 
cost £4,000, independent of the Chancel given 
by the late Dr. Turnour, which cost £1,500. 
Seating accommodation is provided for 700 
worshippers. The Reredos was erected by 
Earp and Hobbs, of London. : 


Baron HENRY DE Worms, M.P., has pur- 
chased the estate known as Abbadon Place, 
which joins the properties recently bought by 
him in the immediate vicinity of Henley Park. 
He has also purchased several houses and a 
considerable amount of land in and about the 
village of Pirbright, where he intends con- 
structing model cottages, as the want of suitable 
accommodation for the working classes has long 
been felt in the neighbourhood of his residence. 


Tue Hospital Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council propose to erect dwelling-house 
accommodation in the hospital ground for the 
firemen and sanitary inspectors, and their 
families. The Song School Buildings are to be 
reconstructed. 


Mucu of the difficulty that at one time sur- 
rounded the proposed reconstruction and im- 
provement of the Lower Walk, a_ popular 
promenade at Blackpool, which has_ been 
almost destroyed by the incursions of the sea, 
has now been removed. It has been agreed 
that the Corporation should take over the 
whole of the Park, for entrance to which the 
Land Company is empowered to collect toll, 
for the sum of £5,000. The Borough Surveyor 
is at present engaged upon a plan for the re- 
construction of the walks, the design showing a 
series of promenades with shelters. 


AT a meeting of the King’s Norton Board of 
Guardians, held on Wednesday last, resolutions 
were passed consenting to the erection and 
fitting up of the new Infirmary on land already 
purchased, in accordance with plans approved 
by the Local Government Board. It was also 
decided that the expenditure on the building 
should not exceed £21,0co, and that £3,000 
. should not be exceeded in the fitting and fur- 
nishing of the Infirmary. It was agreed to 
borrow the required sum upon the security of 
the common fund of the Union. 


Tue Throne to be erected in Norwich 
Cathedral in memory of the late Bishop Pelham 
has been completed, and the work of placing it 
in position has been commenced. 


It is proposed to erect a new Vestry and 
Organ Chamber, &c.,'at Holy Trinity Church, 
Bickerstaffe, at a cost of about £800, which it 
is expected will be defrayed by voluntary sub- 
scription, and at the same time extensive re- 
pairs are to be made on the Church. 


Tue Talcen Mawr, a famous pillar of bastard 
greenstone in Penrhyn Quarries, Bethesda, 
weighing 125,000 tons and 360 ft. in height above 
the lower gallery of the quarry, was recently 
demolished, in presence of a large number of 
spectators, by the simultaneous firing of two 
charges of blasting-powder, amounting alto- 
gether to seven tons. The operations for re- 
moving the rock have been in progress since 
September last, under the direction of Mr. E. 
A. Young, chief manager of the quarries. 


Tue Bishop Pelham Memorial Throne, 
which is being erected in Norwich Cathedral, 
from the designs of Mr. John L. Pearson, R.A., 
will, it is expected, be ready for dedication by 
Whit Sunday. The late prelate presided over 
the See for nearly forty years, and it is mainly 
to the efforts of Dean Lefroy, who succeeded 
Dr. Goulburn, that his memory is being so 
fittingly honoured. 


AN Art Union is to be established in connec- 
tion with the Earl's Court Exhibition. It is 
proposed to expend 15 per cent. of the amount 
paid for season tickets in the purchase of works 
of Art. The lottery will be confined to holders 
of season tickets. 


TuHE fund necessary for the purchase of the 
House in which Carlyle lived in Chelsea has not 
been fully forthcoming. The Committee has, 
however, resolved to complete the purchase of 
the residence, hoping in time to clear off the 
small debt from the fees paid for admission. 


THE Government has yielded to pressure on 
the subject of the naval works at Dover and 
Hong Kong. The sum of £10,000 is to be spent 
at each, and to allow for this expenditure, the 
sum originally assigned to Chatham is to be 
reduced by £22,000, the odd £2,000 going to 
swell the item for charges of superintendence. 


Amonest other exhibits of a well-known 
collector which are being shown at the Goupil 
Gallery is a delightful case of Tanagra figurines, 
which were some of the first to be discovered 
and to come to this country. There are some 
fifty of them, and they are valued at some 
£10,000, 


THE memorial-stones of a new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel at Bloxwich were laid last 
week. The site isin High Street, near the tram- 
line terminus, and the building is to be in the 
Classic style, the design being worked out in 
terra-cotta and red brick, and the internal 
arrangements including a Gallery, prayer Meet- 
ing Room, Vestry, and Organ Loft, with seating 
for 600 worshippers. The cost is estimated at 
£1,915. The work is being carried out by 
Mr. W. Hopkins, Thorp Street, Birmingham, 
from designs supplied by Mr. S. Loxton. 


Prans for the conversion of the Queen’s Hall, 
Reading, into a Theatre, are being prepared by 
Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A. Sitting accommo- 
dation will be provided for 1,700 persons. 


THE Conservative Club recently erected at 
Belle Vue, Wakefield, was opened on Monday 
week. The building, which is of corrugated iron, 
lined with wood, has been erected near the 
Doncaster Road on a site secured from Colonel 
Charlesworth, M.P., the president of the Club, 
and has cost about £490. 


THE Rev. Dr. Jayne, Bishop of Chester, 
recently consecrated the new Church of All 
Saints, recently erected at Micklehurst, on the 
Cheshire side of the Borough of Mossley. The 
new building is a very handsome structure and 
is built of stone, and has cost about £4,000. 


A PROLONGED struggle is feared in the Leeds 
Building Trade. At a meeting of the Masters 
on Thursday, the determination was expressed 
not to yield to the men’s demands. The 
officials of the men’s Union maintain that they 
can continue the strike for six months if 
necessary, and give each man 15s. a week during 
the whole of that time. 


It is proposed to celebrate the jubilee of 
Islington Presbyterian Church by the erection 
of a new Organ and the substitution of a Plat- 
form for the present Pulpit. 


For the new Board School, to be erected on 
the Marsh, Lancaster, it has beén decided that 
Architects within the borough be invited to 
send in competitive designs. 2 


THe Tender of Mr. Walter Scott, of New- 
castle, for £113,311, has been accepted for 
additions to Newcastle City Asylum. Coxlodge. 
Plans are by Mr. J]. W. Dyson, architect, of 
Newcastle. 


THe School Board of Stranraer, N.B., are 
about to make additions to ‘‘The Academy,” 
at a cost of over £2,000. Mr. J.C. Macfarlane, 
of Stranraer, is the architect. 


THE late Mr. Charles Docker, of the Deanery, 
Brewood, has bequeathed £1,000 to the Vicar 
and Churchwardens of Brewood, to be applied 
to the purpose of placing a new peal of eight 
bells in the Tower of the Parish Church. 


A tone cherished scheme for providing the 
residents of Marton, a working class suburb of 
Blackpool, with premises in which rational 
recreation will be afforded, was further advanced 
on Saturday afternoon, when the foundation 
stone of a new building, which is to be known 
as the Marton Working Men’s Institute, was 
laid by Mr. J. Parrott, South Shore. . The plans 
for the building have been prepared by Mr. 
Frank H. Gorst. 


AppiTIons have just been made to the Altar at 
St. Michael's and All Angels’ Church, Exeter, 
all being in oak, consisting of Tabernacle, 
Gradine, and a large Cross 6ft. high, having 
upon it the fi/li, with the initial letters I.N.R.1. 
The Cross rests upon the Tabernacle, which is 
carved, and its door diapered and gilded. 
There are two super Altars, their risers being 
carved with flowing tracery. The additions 
have been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Sons, of Exeter, who also made the carved 
oak Pulpit, from designs of Sir Arthur W. 
Blomheld, A.R.A. 


THE new School to be erected at Hea Moor, 
will be built at the east, or upper end, of the 
Chapel, on a plot of ground 30 feet square, 
belonging to the Trustees, which the architect, 
Mr. J. W. Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., has admirably 
adapted for the purpose needed. in spite of 
great difficulties as to shape and position of 
ground, &c. The room will be entered by 
means of a tiled Lobby, 8 feet long by 5 feet 
wide, and the Lobby will be screened round. 
The interior of the room will be made as 
ornamental as is possible consistent with useful- 
ness. It will be dadoed round to a height of 
4 feet, and the ceiling will be lined with pitch- 
pine boards, 64 inches wide and V-jointed 
which, when stained and varnished, will present 
a very pleasant and comfortable appearance. 
There will be three large windows—8 feet by 4 
feet 6 inches—each containing two panes of 
white shelled-glass. The contract for the 
building has been secured by Mr. W. H. 
Trounson, for £217 1s. 9d. (the highest of the 
eight tenders sent in being £249 I0s.). 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Durham and Northumberland Archzo- 
logical Society.—The annual meeting of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archzological 
and Architectural Society was held last week, 
in Bishop Cosin’s Library, Durham. The 
Rev. Canon Greenwell, D.D., presided, and 
there was a large attendance of members. The 
president was unanimously re-elected. Among 
the new members elected was the Dean of 
Durham (Dr. Kitchin). The financial state- 
ment showed that the balance in the bank had 
increased from 113 18s. 8d. to £198 5s. 6d. 
The president referred to the recent discoveries 
made in Durham Cathedral by means of which 
the remains of St. Carileph’s Church had been 
discovered. The discoveries were purely acci- 
dental. He suggested, as these discoveries 
were of a very important character, that they 
should devote a special day to go fully into the 
matter. He himself would undertake to give 
the necessary description. The suggestion met 
with hearty approval, and the 9th of May was 
fixed for the special day in the Cathedral. 
Other meetings were arranged for the summer. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITS AT THE 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, MANCHESTER. 
INTs considers exhibitions produced 


under private commercial enterprise to 

be-anything else but a mere money- 
making or a money losing concern, generally 
without backbone, and lacking in almost every 
essential detail that goes to make such things 
sincereand genuine. This International Health 
Exhibition at Manchester is no exception to the 
rule. With the exception of about a dozen ex- 
hibits, which we intend to comment upon below, 
the whole thing is as little allied to health 
teaching or culture, as it was possible to make 
it. Given a certain number of firms willing to 
pay acertain number of pounds sterling for a 
few superficial feet of space, plenty of cheap 
drink, ‘‘tripe and onions, sixpence after six 
o’clock,’’ a few good and expensive bands, and a 
poor, miserable fairy fountain, which has been 
boomed over the whole town, and the thing is 
complete,except for the hundreds of pounds profit 
accruing to the enterprising promoter, for three 
weeks’ work. Mr. A. P. Baker, the promoter 
of the concern, is a genial native showman, 
who, since he has discovered the financial 
possibilities of exhibitions, has withdrawn much 
of his attention from a local Decorative Art 
Studio, where, to give him just credit, he manu- 
factures the strongest and finest bamboo work 
we have seen. But in the matter of exhibi- 
tions, Mr. Baker is wiser than we are. He 
knows human nature better than wedo. He 
knows the value of that fairy fountain and 
Dan Godfrey’s band, and, forsooth, they both 
lead up to that ‘tripe and onions after six.”’ 
To see the Harrietts of Manchester pouring into 
the St. James’s Hall, in their thousands, on 
Saturday nights, would have made Mr. Greville 
Montgomery green with envy; but sanitary 
science was not their ambition. We forget for the 
moment the constitution of the exhibition ; 
forgot also the hour we sat, with profit, listen- 
ing to Sir Benjamin Richardson discourse most 
wisely upon domestic sanitation to about a 
dozen persons huddled together in a dreary, 
dirty hall, protecting each other from the 
draughts. 

William Ingham & Sons, 
Branch of the Leeds Fire Clay Company, 
Wortley, Leeds, have the first exhibit principally 
of Hassall’s pipes. These pipes at the present 
hold the market. in face of the fact that 
engineers have agreed that a cement joint is 
not a good joint, The makers should never 
forget to instruct their customers in the proper 
mixing of their cement. We have seen these 
pipes laid bare with every socket ‘‘ blown,” 
- owing to neat cement having been used. The 
proportion should not be less than one of 
cement to four of washed sand. 


Messrs. Odams 
show samples of their disinfectants. The 
World is acquainted with Odams’ Chemical 
Manures, and the Company is worthy of being 
patronised for its disinfectants. The disin- 
fected Sawdust which it prepares is a splendid 
notion. 


Messrs. Lightbown, Aspinall & Co. 


have in a very modest exhibit a specimen of 
their Silk Flock wall paper, which they will 
do well to introduce to the London Market. 
We are greatly mistaken in our estimate of 
this, if this very charming specimen of wall 
hanging does not take the townby storm. The 
price is high but distinctly cheap. 
The Bucket Fire Extinguishers, by 


Messer & Thorpe, 


of Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, are 
still the best in the Market, and highly ingenious. 
We should like to see the container contracted 
at the top, so that only an opening large enough 
to withdraw the buckets was exposed. 


The Simplex Window Fittings Co., 


of Caroline Street, Birmingham, exhibit their 
window in work, and a local architect has 
pointed out to us the great advantage this 
system has—the system of one sash -balancing 
the other—in large institutions where window 
openings are generally high, and were the sills 
are some distance from the floor levels, In 
bedrooms also, where windows are somewhat 
always inaccessible, the Simplex is a boon. 


Lomnitz & Dueksbury, 


of 44, Blackfriars Street, Manchester, have a 
working model of Garners’ Patent Hoist, an 
arrangement whereby the lift doors are opened 
automatically by the lift itself rising or falling, 
so that there is no possibility of lift doors being 
left unlocked and accidents happening. 


John Heywood 


shows a mixed collection of desks, perambu- 
lators, educational literature, lamps, and Art 


pottery. 
The N. A. P. Company 


show their top Suspension Safety Cleaning 
Windows, their Fenestra Ventilater, which is a 
method of using the pulley boxing of an ordinary 
window frame as a vent flue, and admitting air 
into the room through the pully stiles; an 
ingenious and scientific arrangement. But, 
again, we remark upon the value of this firm’s 
wonderful casement possessing the advantage of 
opening inwards or outwards and being abso- 
lutely weather proof. 


The Safety Tread Syndicate 


exhibit their Unwearable Non-Slipping Stair 
Tread, Why they call it unwearable we do not 
know. There sno flooring or paving material 
in existence that can claim sucha virtue. But 
Mason’s system appears to us to be the best in 
the market, at any rate, of metal ones. 


The Sanitary Bath Company 


show several of their Baths, manufactured of 
Siemen-Martins heavy sheet steel, lined with 
planished copper. The Baths are mounted on 
ornamental feet, and have no casing of any 
kind, which is a distinct advantage and 
qualifies the name conferred upon them. We 
are informed that the weight of these beautiful 
looking baths is only roo pounds. 


Thomas Elliott & Sons, 

of 26, Pall Mall, Manchester, exhibit a working 
model of the Temperley Transporter, the 
special feature of which is a Pulley Carriage or 
Traveller, of novel design, working on an 
elevated track, and provided with a simple 
automatic device by which the traveller is 
arrested and held stationary whilst a load is 
being lifted or lowered, and which sustains the 
load whilst the traveller is moving, all the 
operations being effected by means of one 
working rope. The little thing is so clever 
that we purpose illustrating the methods of its 
use. Messrs. Elliott, being agents for the 
‘‘Opalite’’ manufactures, shows also specimen 
of this material applied to bricks and the lining 
of walls. We have already expressed our 
opinion of Opalite wnen it was first exhibited 
at the Building Trades’ Exhibition at the 
Agricultural Hall. 


The Self-Loeck Roofing Tile Co. 


have erected one of their model buildings 
showing their tiles, and their manufacture in 
actual operation. We notice in the catalogue 
that a guarantee is offered, that a roof con- 
structed in accordance with the instructions of 
the Company shall be both rain and storm 
proof, and an assertion that the cost of these 
self-locking tiles is about one-third of any other 
roofing material now in use. This is a very 
strong factor in their favour, and should pro- 
cure for them a large sale for schools, ware- 
houses, factories, farm-houses, and such 
erections. 


The Cork Pavement Co., 

which exhibit their paving bricks on this stall, 
possess a material with distinct advantages for 
many certain uses. Nothing could be better 
than the Cork pavement for railway stations, 
horse repositories, stabling, tennis courts, and 
such places where a noiseless paving is 
necessary. It is necessary to mention that the 
bricks consist of a bituminous material mixed 
with particles of cork, procuring a softness of 
head and preventing slipping. 


Mooney & Co., 
of Manchester, have a stand of spray and 
shower baths, Litz baths and bidets, folding 
lavatories and patent closets, all of which are 
beautifully manufactured by Messrs. Morrison 
& Ingram. Mr. Mooney isa plumber of much 
repute in Manchester, and we can emphasise 
repute by saying we have not witnessed better 
specimens of the art of plumbing than he has 


shown us here. The Portable Spray and 
Shower Bath isa marvel of completeness and 
perfection. 


The Natural Purification Co. 
show a working model of Cosham’s Patent 
Precipitating Tank which interests us deeply. 
We are asking Mr. Cosham to submit us draw- 
ings of his arrangement, when we will gladly 
give a full description of the invention, backed 
by an expert opinion of some value. 


Messrs. Shanks & Co., 


of Deansgate and Barr Head, Glasgow, have a 
fine show of sanitary goods, consisting of the 
“Tubal” School _Lavatories, a “Fin de 
Siecle’’ Bath, whatever that may mean, most 
wonderfully enamelled in imitation of marble, 
the ‘‘Levern’’ Syphonic Closet, the Unity 
Cistern, and other manufactures. 


Henry Lightfoot, 


the agent for Messrs. Shanks, has on an adjoin- 
ing stall some remarkable specimens of lead 
pipe work, including examples of working single 
and double lead bends from solid lead pipes. 


J. Duckett & Son, 


the Burnley manufacturers of sanitary ware, 
have the advantage of being represented by a 
thoroughly practical and business man in 
Mr. Debney, who, we understand, is responsible 
for those clever detail drawings of their manu- 
factures which have already warranted our 
highest praise. The question of Slop Water 
Closets is of the most vital importance in the 
North, and we have therefore sought Mr. 
Debney’s aid in thoroughly investigating his ex- 
hibits. These include Automatic Tippers, varying 
from 3 to roo gallons capacity for flushing closets, 
drains and sewers. A very good form of over- 
head tilting tank for flushing latrines and urinals 
with fresh water, the form of which suggests a 
powerful flush with a comparatively small 
quantity of water. Two forms of Slop Water 
Closets are supplied with water to shew their 
use. The one called arrangement B appears to 
us very good and undoubtedly the best ; in this 
arrangement that part of the closet which 
receives and retains the soil until removed by 
the slop water is effectually flushed every time 
the tipper discharges. Suchis not the case with 
arrangement D, and it is an obvious necessity 
that that part of the closet needs flushing most. 
The arrangement B is so constructed that the 
three-gallon tipper which receives the slop 
water is out of the way of the closet soil and 
cannot be fouled to preyent working. The 
tipper is contained at one end of a glazed 
earthenware box, while at the other end a re- 
ceptacle for the soil is formed to retain a little 
water after every flush to prevent sticking. 
When the tipper discharges in this closet upon 
the soil receptacle the flush is so powertul that 
it effectually removes all soil that may be float- 
ing in the small quantity of water resting in the 
bottom. The trap underneath is made to turn 
in any direction to meet the line of drain. 
The arrangement D has the tipper under the 
seat and is the receptacle for soil and slop 
water alike; the only part of this closet which 
appears to us to be well flushed is the trap un- 
derneath. The pedestal is fitted with an inlet 
for rain water from closet roof to flush the back. 
this appears a good thing, because every form 
of waste water closet is liable in some degree to 
become fouled above the inlet from drain. A 
very good arrangement is fitted to this closet 
in the form of a combined axle and buffer made 
in gun-metal ; hitherto most closets have been 
fitted with an India-rubber buffer stop, but it 
is claimed that the new contrivance will last 
longer. A unique introduction of plate glass in 
the front part of the tipper will prevent con- 
siderable fouling of this vessel. 


The Sanitation Improvement Co. 


shows Day’s Patent Stafford Closet, the only 
objection to which we refer being the fact that 
the tipper is under the seat and receives the soil. 
This is undoubtedly an objectionable system 
which prevents his slop closet obtaining premier 


honours. 
The Albion Clay Co., 


of the Albion Works, Woodville, Burton-on- 
Trent, again show their fine Granitic Stoneware 
manufactures. The Paragon pipe—than which 
there is no better made in this country; Sykes 
Patent Joint, which we consider to be the finest 
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on the market; and Sykes’ Patent Interceptor, 
which is the very acme of sanitary scientific 
investigation, Sykes’ Disconnecting Slipper, 
serving as gulley and slipper combined, meets 
all requirements as no other slipper does, 
_t prevents splashing and is perfect as a 
gulley. Our readers are so well acquainted with 
our opinion of the Albion Clay Company’s 
goods, that we cannot do better than remark 
that Mr. Bird, their exhibition representative, 
who is responsible for all the working draw- 
ings and illustrations appearing in their 
catalogues, is proficient in sanitary science, and 
that he, or Mr. Sykes, the engineer himself, 
willingly place their experience at the disposal 
of architects and surveyors wishing to consult 
them. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 3.—Swimming Baths. 

Designs for Swimming Baths in a country 
townof 5,oooinhabitants. To containcold water 
bath fifty feet long, three feet to six feet deep, 
with necessary dressing boxes; six private 
washing baths for gentlemen and three for 
ladies; necessary heating and ventilating 
appliances to be provided, together with wait- 
ing and caretaker’s rooms, the entire cost not 
to exceed £3,000. The site is 100 feet deep 
and of any necessary frontage, but entrance 
can only be obtained from the front. All 
designs to be delivered on or before Monday, 
the roth day of June 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full. The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 

1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months. 

2—-A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3._Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THe BurLpers’: JourNAL, will be awarded 


to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- | 


petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a committee composed. of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them, | 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Srx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SiruArions WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
sHIPs, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 1s absolutely 
NECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Trade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much 
ground, and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they would 
in particular, desire to call our attention. 


The Economic Smokeless Fire Co., 
Limited.—We have before usa catalogue of 
the kitchen-ranges, stoves, &c., of the Economic 
Smokeless Fire Co., Limited, of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and have paid a visit to their show- 
rooms, and had their system explained to us. 
It is claimed that these patent fires practically 
consume their own smoke, and that the process 
of combustion is accompanied by the produc- 
tion of intense heat. The best results are 
obtained by feeding the fire with common 
slack and coal dust, such as is sold in London 
at tos. 6d. per ton, and by its use the saving 
in cost of fuel alone is from 50 to 70 per cent. 
The flue or chimney, instead of commencing 
at the top of the fire, is connected at the 
bottom of the grate, and made to form a hot 
air chamber at the back of the fire, into which 
the smoke, or what would be smoke, and flames 
are drawn, so that the smoke having to pass 
through the fire instead of being carried direct 
up the flue in the ordinary way, is super heated ; 
takes the form of gas, which, passing onward 


FRESH AIP 
INLETS, 


Section o1 fire. 
into the hot chamber, is consumed by the 
flames; the result is that instead of soot in the 
flues, we find nothing but a slight deposit of 
incombustible impurities, in the form of a 


grey powder. In the place of the ordinary 
bars in front of the fire, flat slips of iron, like 
a venetian blind are used, and these can be 


opened or closed to regulate the fire ; they also 


take the place of dampers. The bottom of 
the fire-box consists of two grooved rollers, 
which ‘turning inwards by a simple arrange- 
ment, serve both to stir the fire and remove the 
ashes. The only time that it is possible for 
the fire to smoke is when it is first lighted, and 
before the chamber at the back becomes 
heated. This was conclusively proved by a 
series of experiments made by the Manchester 
Corporation in September, 1892, a report of 
which we were shown. A range, cooking for 
350 people, costs 3s. per day for fuel. We give 
a section of the fire which admirably shows 
the working of the system employed. 


Flexible Hoses and Pipes.—We have 
lately had an opportunity of inspecting a 
variety of samples of flexible hoses and pipes 
manufactured at the Sphincter Works, Emerson 
Street, London, S.E. To the uninitiated, there 
would not at first sight appear to be much 
scope for variety in the form and substance of 
such appliances. This is, however, a mistake. 
In addition to the familiar garden hose, of 
which thousands of lengths are sometimes 


turned out in a single season, there are simply 
dozens of different makes of. hoses, each one 
designed to meet some specific want. Thus 
we find ordinary delivery hoses, for convey- 
ing water, in all grades and sizes, whilst 
for suction and pumping. purposes, an en- 
tirely different class is 
‘‘armoured”’ or wired hose on the inside 
to resist the tendency of the ‘‘suction”’ 
to cause the hose to collapse and thus shut itself 
up. The conveyance of steam is another 
branch in which exceptional technical skill is 
required in the design of suitable hoses. We 
were shown hoses in this class of almost 


fabulous cost, the price running into pounds ~ 


per yard. Such steam-pipes are of necessity 
only adopted by Government and other im- 
portant concerns. Hoses are also specially 
designed for resisting enormous hydraulic pres- 
sures, as much as 44 tons per square inch being 
reached in this class when necessary, the 
average being # ton working pressure, whilst to 
enumerate the special hoses —¢.g., spirit, acid, 
brewers, oil, gas, vacuum, heating, air com- 
pressing, &c., would requirea column of itself. 
We were specially interested in the various 
classes of fire hose and the accessory appliances, 
nozzles, branch pipes, sprayers, and couplings 
of this well-known pattern. We were shown 
handwoven canvas hose capable of withstanding 
very high pressures, whilst a large contract for 
leather hose was being carried out at the time 
of our visit. We were informed by Mr. 
Hamilton Church (who was formerly Works 
Manager to the National Telephone Co.) that 
the special feature of the Company’s business 
was the supply of a ‘‘high grade”’ appliance. 
Their trade mark ‘‘ Sphinx’ is, we believe, an 
assurance of this. 


Architectural Assoociation Sketch Book. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.” 
Dear Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to 
make it known to your readers that I, as secre- 
tary of the Sketch Book, have a few back 
volumes of the New Series still on hand, which I 
shall be glad to dispose of for the following 
reasons, i.c.: Having completed the New 
Series it is necessary to close the accounts, and 
in order to meet the last of our liabilities, we 
desire to realise the only asset we have, v?z., 
some twenty copies in all of the last three or 
four volumes. I am glad to say that during the 
whole of the thirteen years over which the New 
Series has spread itself, we have always paid 
our way, but we cut matters so fine, that in 
order to settle our accounts, we must sell the 
whole of the volumes printed. ; 

I think it is generally admitted that the 
volumes of the Sketch Book are about the best 
value for the money that can be obtained any- 
where. I therefore trust that when it is known 
that the sale of the last few copies of the series 
will enable the Committee to send a final cheque 
to the printers, there are many who will feel 
disposed to lend a helping hand. 

I should, perhaps, mention that each volume 
contains seventy-two plates, a title page and 
index, and is quite complete in itself. The 
price is one guinea, unbound, and we have 
copies of volumes 9, 10 and 12. I shall be glad 
to send copies on approval if desired, but as the 
whole series can be seen at the British and 
South Kensington Museums, the A. A. and 
the R.I. B. A., I trust that I may receive orders. 
—Iam, yours faithfully, LEONARD STOKES. 

3, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should , 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

Batpock.—-For malting for Messrs. J. R. Page and Son, 
Messrs. Arthur Kinder and Son, architects, Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountney-hill, Cannon-street, London, E.C, 
Quantities by Mr. Alexander H. Kinder, 23, Finsbury- 
circus, London, E.C, :— 


Miskin ... Ao £5,142 0 0 
Kidman... a BS aos ies 4948 0 0 
Jacklin and Co. Sas a aE 4,881 0 0 
Warboys a ste ao ae 4,698 o oO 
Wallis and Sons, G, E. 4,594 0 0 
Redhouse =i 4.492 0 0 
Spencer... 4,400 0 O 
Foster, S. awe 4,305 0 O 
Wall and Co., H. 6, 4,249 0 O 
Willmott and Sons... ar Life 4,183 0 0 
Foster, Matthew, Hitchin (accepted) 3,932 0 0 
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ASTRAGALS 
OPPER or ZINC 


C 


BRIcCES 


Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low haotetions fon Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. ITTER., Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


-Bianprorp.—For malting and cellar-for itecare Hall and 
Woodhouse. Messrs. Arthur Kinder and Son, architects, 
Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney-hill, Cannon- street, 
London, E.C. Quantities by Mr, Alexander H. Kinder, 23, 
FE insbury-circus, E.C.:— 


Norman Bros. . £4,706 10 
Chinchin, W. 2 py : fo) 
Clarke and Co, 4,072 0 0 
Jenkins and Sons 3,784.0 0 
Green, A.,H. «.. 3,750 0 0 
Wallis and Sons, G,. E. 3,744.0 0 
f= HitchinsDs >. 3,545 5 9 


BRAINTREE (Essex).—For the erection. of new vagrant 
wards, receiving wards, board and committee rooms. 
Mr. F Whitmore, architect, 17, Duke-street, Chelmsford. 
Quantities by Mr. J. Sydney Parmenter, Braintree :— 


White and Sons, Bow, E. 


Ses £4,080 0 0° 

Diss, Alfred, Colchester, Essex 3,343 0 oO 

Johnson, F., Chelmsford 3,291 13 0 

_ Hawes, G. E., Norwich 3,290 0 O 

» Everett and Sons, Colchester 3,250 0 Oo 

Parmenter, Samuel, Braintree 3,240 0 0 

‘Smith and Sons, Witham 3,200 0 0 

5s Girling and Coe, Ipswich ... 3,197 0 O 
Baynes, Badcock and Co., Wells, 

- Somerset... a ee 3,155 0 0 

West, Ernest, Chelmsford os 3,085 0 Oo 

Brown, Alfred, Braintree (accepted) 2,995 0 oO 

Kerridge & Shaw. Cambridge = 2,994 0 O 

Architect’s Estimate, £3,250. 

CuyanpourR (Cornwall).—For the erection of a police- 
station for the County Council, Mr, Oliver Caldwell, 
architect, Victoria-square, Penzanze :— 

Carkeek, A.” °... ae Peas ° Oo 
Stephens, W. ... aoe ae ape Cumre) 
Nicholls, J... e <a na 1,082 0 0 
Odgers, J. 1,048 0 oO 
James, T. 1,005 0 0 
Trythall, A... 987 0 oO 
Trounson, W.H.... 968 © o 
Miners, George, Marazion (accepted) 915 0 0 


CrowsBoRouGH.—For building a new public house, the 


Rose and Crown, for Messrs. Ballard and Co. Mr. Curtis 
Card, F.S.1., architect, Lewes :— 
Wells, W., Lewes $107.0. =O 
Wickens and Son, Crowborough 1,162 0 0 
Wickens, D., Crowborough (accepted) 1,018 0 oO 
Packham, Uckfield (withdrawn) 800 0 0 


DarenTH (Kent),—For the erection of school 
near Green-street Green, for the School Board. 
Kirby, architect, Galley-Hill, Swanscombe. 


buildings 
Mr. F. M. 
Quantities by 


architect :— 
Miskin, C. 41,790 0 O 
Young and Lonsdale R792 0 40 
Carter, H. J. aia 1,706 0 Oo 
Grate, PADS <,3 1,699 0 0 
Somerford and Son, H, 1,636 0 o 
Trueman, J... +h 1,625 0 o 
Multon and Wallis... MS 1,499 0 0 
Wilford, J., Snodland, Kent* tie 1,399 10 oO 


* Accepted. 


—— 


Reading Gases may be had on application to 
_ ‘the Manager. Price, 2s, each. 


GosrortH (Northumberland).—F or additions te Newcastle 
City Asylum, Coxlodge, for the Visiting Committee. Mr. J. 
W. Dyson, Architect, 18, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Quantities by Mr. George Connell, 42, Grainger-street, 

Neweastle :— 
Tyrie, W.-C, 4119,753 0 0 
Ferguson, John — ... 118,906 0 oO 
Elliott, Jos., and Son 118,761 0 0 
Pringle, A. ... ct 118,372 0 oO 
King, C. W. 118,189 0 oO 
Lumsden, T. : 117,000 0 0 
Lowry, J. and W. 115,892 0 oO 
Warburton, Saml, Me 113,333 0 O 
Scott, Walter, Newcastle# 113,31I 0 0 


* Accepted. 


HALESWORTH,—For enlargement of Girls’ and Infants’ 
School and erection of outbuildings and other work, for the 
Managing Committee of Halesworth National Schools. 
Mr, Arthur Pells, Architect, Beccles :— 


Martin and Son, Bungay Re 4604 0 O 
Brock and Sons, Aldeburgh ... 510 0 O 
Cuttings and Sons, Saxmundham 488 0 o@ 
Woodyard, F., Halesworth =e 365 0 O ™ 
Howard and Sons, S., Halesworth*... 355 10 0 2 
‘Stannard, J. W., Yoxford 298 I0 oO 


* Accepted. 


Kwayton.—F or building Wesleyan Chapel and Classroom 
at Knayton, near Thirsk, Mr. Thomas Stokes, Architect, 
Thirsk, Quantities by architect :— 

Accepted Tenders. 

Manfield, J. R. Thirsk, bricklayer, mason and plasterer. 
Rulcroft, J. W. and J. D., Thirsk, joiner. 
Jackson, J. W., Thirsk, plumber and glazier. 
Dodgson, W., Thirsk, slater. 

Rutherford, J., ’ Thirsk, painter. 

Watson, J. and Se Thirsk, smith, 

Total, £385. 


LLANISHEN.—For erecting house, shop and stables at 


Llanishen. for Mr, E, Williams. Mr. A. S, Mead, architect, 

Cardiff. 
Gould & Burns ... £882 8 2 
Cox & Bards 827 12 6 
Hatherley & Carr 797 9 0 
Richards & Co, ... 785.0 0 
Hanson, S. 765-130 
Cod, T. 761 13 o 
Powell & Mansfield _... 726 1 9 
Wood, T., & Son (accepted) . 675 0 0 


Lonpon.—For alterations and aadvtions at the North Star 
Hotel, Finchley-road, N.W., for Mr. J, T. Vincent. Mr. 
Albert E; Pridmore, architect, 2, Broad-street buildings, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. R. J. Stamp = _ 


London and Co. £2,398 0 oO 
Marchant and Hirst ... : che 2,283 0 Oo 
Davenport = oe. Sa ee 2jT 0110240 
Gould and Brand 2,146 0 oO 
Drew and Cadman 2392-0" 6 
Courtney and Fairbairn 1.833 0 0 
S. R. Lamble (accepted) 1,749 0 0 


Lonpon.—For erecting and completion of residences, 
Lyndhurst-road, Child’s Hill Park, for the proprietors, 
according to the drawings and supervision of Mr. George 
Carter, architect, 513, Holloway-road, N. a que antities :— 


No. 1 Tender. 2 Tender, 
R.D. Lowns & Sons £1,330 0 0 ee pe oo 
Budd and Co, 1,152 0 0 3,396 0 oO 
Kirby and Chase . 1,140 0 0 3,360 0 0 
H. Cattle 1,100 0 O 3,300 0 0 
W. Wells... abe 1,020 0 0 3,060 0 oO 
Architect’s estimate eae) 3,090 0 O 
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Lonpon.—For erecting a new department for infants on the 
site in Waterloo-street, Hammersmith, to provide accommo- 
dation for 490 children and for carrying out works at the 


existing school, for the School Board for London, Mr. J. T 

Bailey, architect ;— 
Shillitoe, J., & Son ... $12,230 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood 11,604 0 O 
Downs, W. ... 11,420 0 O 
Holloway Bros. 11,345 0 O 
Lathey Bros. ... 11;273,.02 0 
Yerbury, R. A., & Sons II,II2 0 O 
Atherton & Latta, 10,950 0 O 
Longley, J., & Co. ... 10,807 0 a 
Nightingale, B. E. 10,798 O O 
Gox,.C 10,250 0 O 


Law rence, E. “& Sons, Wharf road, 
City-road* | AP 10,154 0 0 


*Recommended for deespiahos by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—F or building new postmen’s office at M aida-bill 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings 


England, M. B, £3,389 12 0 
Clifton, H.C. ... 3,320 0 0 
Spiers & Son ... 1250 0 O 
Multon & Wallis = ne = F249 OF 0 
Scrivener, W., & Co. ... on fee 3,224 0 O 
Prestige & Co.... fC “fe AT 3,188 0 Oo 
White, T., & Son 3,140 0 0 
Tyerman, T. ... 3,083 0 O 
Chinchen, F. T. 3,045 0 O 
Tomes, H. E., & Seni. 2,933 0 0 
Wells, Ww. fo: 2,895 0 O 
Godson, G., & Sone Jae 2,863 0 0 
Nixey, c: (accepted) .. 2,678 0 © 
Lawrence, E., & Sons (w ithdrawn) 2,590 0 oO 
Nightingale, B. E. (withdrawn) 2,495 0 O 


NorrinGHAm.—F or the erection of shops and offices, King- 
street and Long-row, for Mr, H. Butler. Messrs. Arthur 


Marshall and George Turner, Architects, Cauldron-place, 
Long-row, Nottingham :— 
Hutchinson, J. $6,945 0 0 
Vickers, J. H. ... 6,570 0 O 
Clark A, Be~<.. 6,500 0 oO 
Scott and Son, H. 6,420 0 0 
Wheatley, J. 6,420 0 0 
Bell, A. G. 6,414 0 0 
Vickers, H. — ... 6,400 0 0 
Dennett and Ingle 6,394 0 O 
Gilbert and Gabbitass 6,382 0 0 
Messom FF... =, 6,350 © oO 
Whittaker, T. . oe 6,300 0 O 
Hodson, J., and Son abe = ore 6,255 0 0 
Savage, W.. i. eA ‘ md 6,210 0 oO 
Cuthbert, T. 6,041 oO 
Thomas, J. H.. 5,877 0 0 
Evans, F. 5,750 0 0 
Dennet and Williamson 55775 -0 0 
Barlow, T. (accepted) 5,689 0 oO 
Riv of Nottingham. 7] 
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T BARROWS & CO., Lr». BANBURY. 


MORTAR 
MILL 


A Large Stock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.;. Mortar Mills. Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &c. 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS «x CO., Ltrv., BANBURY. 


Ruazson.—For building new Court House. Mr. R. Lloyd 
Williams, County Surveyor, Denbigh :— 


Brown, T., Chester $3,330 9 0 
Jones, J. F., Cefn 1,935 0 O 
Davies, J., Ruabon 1,894. 0 0 
Gethins, Shrewsbury... ie 1,860 0 0 
Jenkins and Jones, Ruabon ... =e 1,795 90 0 
Rogers, W., Wrexham (accepted) ... 1,695 0 O 


SLAITHWAITE.—F or warehouse and three shops in Britannia- 
road, Slaithwaite, for the Colne Vale Corn Millers, Limited. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9, Queen-street, Huddersfield :— 

Ellis, John, Linfit Hall, Linthwaite, masonry. 
Varley, J., and Son, Carr-lane, Slaithwaite, joinery. 
Goodall, Francis, Marsden, plumbing. 

Walker, James, 45, Carr-lane, Slaithwaite, plastering and 
painting. 

Jowitt, W. E., John William-street, Huddersfield, slating. 

Calvert and Co., Folly Hall, ironfounding. 
Cooke, John, Little Royd, Huddersfield, concreting. 
Total, £2,800. 

Swinpon.—For erecting an Infant School and alterations 
and additions to the Haydon School, for the Rodborne Cheney 
School Board, Mr. William Drew, M.S.A., Architect to the 
Board, 22, Victoria street, Swindon :— 


Gerring, W., New Swindon ... £845 10 oO 
Flewelling, H., Wootton Bassett 730 0 O 
Williams, C., New Swindon ... “ 724 17 0 


Chambers, W., New Swindon (accepted) 


WorcerstTEer.—For New Class Rooms, Royal. Grammar 
School, Worcester. Mr. A. Hill Parker, Architect, Worces- 


615 0 Ow 


ter — 
Escourt and Son £3,138 0 0 
Stokes, H. ste oe 2,955 0 0 
Bromage and Evans ... 2,947 0 O 
Kendrick, J. . = “oe 2,899 0 0 
WVale> Ty: =e abe a65 5.3 2,697 0 O 
Wood, J.,and Sons .,. eat asa 2,687 0 0 
Collins and Godfrey, Tewkesbury* 2,630 "0 O 


* Accepted. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


REAT BENTLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Great Bentley School Board invite TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of NEW SCHOOLS at Great Bentley, 
Essex, for 250 Children, Board Room, and Master’s Residence, 
Boundary Walls, &c. 

Drawings and Specifications may be seen at the Office of 
Mr. J. W. START, F.S.L., &c., Architect, Colchester, also of 
Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich, on and after the 30th instant. 

Builders wishing to Tender must send in their names at 
once, together with the sum of One Guinea, to be deposited 
for the quantities, which will be returned on receipt of a bona 
fide Tender. 

Tenders, on forms supplied, sealed and endorsed “ Tenders 
for Schools, Great Bentley,’ should’ be addressed to the 
Board, and deliveredat the residence of their Clerk, by TEN 
o'clock on THURSDAY morning, the 23rd day of MAY, 


1895. 
Power is reserved to reject the lowest or any Tender. 
Colchester, By Order, 


April 25th, 1895. C. D. KEIGWIN, Clerk. 


O CONTRACTORS AND PAVIORS. 


The Urban District-Council of Melton Mowbray, in 
the County of Leicester, require TENDERS for PAVING 
the FOOTWAYS of certain streets with Patent Victoria 
Stone and ‘In Situ” Concrete Paving, Kerbing, Channelling, 
&e. 

Applications for specification and bill of quantities to be 
made on or before Tuesday, the 7th day of May, to Mr, 
EDMUND JEEVES, Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray, 
Surveyor to the above Council, accompanied by the sum of 
One Guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide 
Tender from the applicant. 

Plans may be seenat tle Surveyor’s Office any day between 
the hours of Ten a.m. and Five p.m., and sealed and endorsed 
Tenders must be sent to me at or before FIVE o’clock p.m., 
on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of MAY instant. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

RICHD. BARKER, Clerk to the Council. 

Sherrard street, Melton Mowbray, 

May st, 1895. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W 


SMOKEY CHIMNEYS & DEFECTIVE 
VENTILATION. 


THE 


“DULCE DOMUM” 


CHIMNEY TOPS & VENTILATORS 
(Downes’ Patent). 


The only Chimney Top which 
can be Easily Swept with the 
Ordinary ~Apparatus without 
being damaged, A Positive Pre- 
ventative of Down-Draught, so 
Constructed that zt Creates a 
Continuous and Powerful Up- 
Draught. Simple in Construction 
having No Movable Parts, No- 
thing to Oil or Repair. Cannot 
Get Out of Order. Strongly Made 
in Galvanised Ivon. Once Fixed 
will Last for Years. Applicable 
also for Ventilating Public Build- 
ings, &C. 


Testimonials can be seen and Tesh te 03 
prices obtained at the Patentee’s S 


Offices— 


41, THE PARADE, Lewisham High Rd., 
New Cross, LONDON, S.E. 


Chimney Top. 


Quantities, &ec., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & COQO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. 


CONTRACT No. 1. 

The Guardians of the Mile End Old Town are willing to 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of anew STEAM 
LAUNDRY and COTTAGE atthe Infirmary, and for certain 
ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to the LAUNDRY 
and BOILER-HOUSE, at the Workhouse, all situate in 
Bancroft-road, London, E. 

The plans can be inspected and copies of the specifications 
and bills of quantities obtained of the Architect, Mr. CHAS, 
F. BURDEN, at his Office on the premises, on and after 
THURSDAY, MAY oth, 1895, between the hours of 
TEN am. and FOUR p.m, on production of a receipt of the 
deposit of a £10 Bank of England Note, made with the 
undersigned, which deposit will be returned to parties sending 
in a bona-fide Tender at the time and in the manner specified, 
accompanied with such specifications and bills of quantities. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed on the outside ‘‘ Tender for 
Laundries,” properly filled up and attested, must be delivered 
at my Office not later than FIVE o'clock on the evening of 
the 23rd day of MAY, 1895. 

Persons tendering will be required to observe such hours of 
labour, and pay such rates of wages as are generally considered 
fair with the several trades engaged, and to enter into a bond 
with approved sureties for the due performance of the contract. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any Tender. 
WILLIAM THACKER, 
Clerk to the Guardians of the Hamlet of 
Guardians’ Offices, Mile End Old Town, 
Bancroft-road, London, E., 
April 24th, 1895. 


AR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT. 


NOTICE TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, &c. 
TENDERS are required for PAINTING, WHITEWASH- 
ING, &c., internally and externally, various BARRACKS 
and BUILDINGSiin the Woolwich Royal Engineer District. 

Persons desirous!of tendering for the execution of the above 
work must leave their names and addresses at the Royal 
Engineer Office, Mill lane, Woolwich, on or before.the:14th 
MAY, 1895, when a form of Tender, Specification and 
Schedule of Prices will be issued to each candidate upon the 
payment of 15s, ) 

Persons or firms not known to the Commanding Royal 
Engineer must produce references as to their competency to 
carry out satisfactorily a large painting contract. 

The Secretary of State for War does not bind himself to 
accept the lowest or any Tender, $ 

: R. T. ORPEN, 
R.E. Office, Woolwich, Lieut.-Colonel R.E., 
' April 24th, 1895. Cormamanding Royal Engineer, 
Woolwich District. 


OROUGH OF BRIGHTON. 
TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Council of the said Borough 
will receive TENDERS from such persons as may be willing 
to enter into a contract for the CONSTRUCTION of an 
ENGINE HOUSE and BOILER HOUSE and_ other 
WORKS in connection therewith, at the Corporation Water- 
works Pumping Station, in the Parish of Patcham, near 
Brighton. 

The drawings may be seen at the Office of the Waterworks 
Engineer, Bond-street, Brighton, and specifications, bills of 
quantities, and forms of Tender may be obtained on and after 
the 8th MAY inst. at my Office at the Town Hall, Brighton, 
on payment of the sum of Three Guineas, which will be 
returned on receipt of a bona fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to me, and endorsed “ Tender 
for Engine and Boiler Houses,” must be left at my Office, at 
the Town Hall, before TEN o’clock in the forenoon, on 
TUESDAY, the 14th day of MAY, 1895. 


Power is reserved to reject the lowest or any Tender. 


FRANCIS J. TILLSTONE, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Brighton, May 2nd, 1895. é 


COMPETITION. : 
O ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 


The Urban District Council of Lynton is desirous of 
receiving COMPETITIVE PLANS and SPECIFICA- 
TIONS for the ERECTION: of a MARKET, TOWN 
HALL, and COUNCIL ROOM, and OFFICES, at 
Lynton, at a cost not exceeding £2,000. 

A ground plan of the land can be seen, and further infor- 
mation obtained on application being made to Mr, 
WILLIAM SQUIRE, Surveyor, Lynton. 

The competitor whose plans and specifications are deemed 
by the Council the best will be paid by the said Council a 
premium of £10 Ios. 

Arrangements will probably be made with the successful 
competitor for carrying out the work. 

Plans and specifications to be sent on or before 27th MAY 


1895, to 
W. A. ROBERTS, : 


Barnstaple, Devon. Clerk to the said Council. 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


High Grade Flexible Hoses for 
Contractors, Engineers, Builders. 
FIRE HOSES & HYDRANTS, 


HOSES FOR CLEANSING WITH WATER POWER. 


Pumping, Suction, & Dredging Hoses. 
Always specify ‘‘ SPHINX ”’’ Brand, 
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Exchanges, and Insurance Officesin another; | Fleet Street is to run North and South 
: all the Markets in one heap; all the Theatres | instead of East and West. ‘Supposing the 
“The Rebuilding Our sympathies are | and Recreational Buildings in another, “ the idea of Centres to be substantially adopted,” 
of London.” for Dr. Joseph Parker. | whole constituting a new and_ glorified | continued the Doctor, “there should almost 
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“Tf London could be 
rebuilt in any adequate sense, the problem 
of the unemployed would be laid to rest for 
at least half a century.” Why? asks the 
man who hears. “Because,” says the Doctor, 
“the rebuilding of London 
offers the most adequate 
alleviation of present econo- 
mic and social difficulties.” 
Joseph Parker is a man of 
originality. It would not be 
quite correct to term him a 
man of depth, either of cha- 
racter or of thought, but he 
can preach, and for that many 
a wearied man has blessed 
him. This is the second 
original idea promulgated by 
this enterprising preacher. 
Some years ago he invited 
the workmen in Holborn to 
come'and smoke their pipes 
in his Temple, and he also 
invited them to argue 
“points” with him in the 
These little festive 
gatherings he called “Smoke 
Conferences,” but they did 
not last. Amongst the 
workers were a dozen or more 
Classical men—from printers’ 
proof roomsof the neighbour- 
hood—and they soon knocked 
the bottom out of Dr. Parker’s 
orthodoxy, and he had to find 
a reasonable excuse to stop 
the merry meetings. His 
conferences did not interest 
us personally, but “The Re- 
building of London” does. 
The article in the current 
issue of Zhe English Tllus- 
trated Magazine is a botch of 


a respectably - minded man 
ever penned. And the sub- 
limest part of it isitssincerity. 
The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is to be asked for 
£25,000,000, and the “money 
would be subscribed within 
a good deal less than a 
week.” The reconstruction 
“ might be divided into eight 
or ten principal centres.” 
All the Railways in one 


nF EE 


Leicester Square.” ‘ The Shipping centre, 
of course, being determinedby the River.” 
Why not re-arrange liquid matters gener- 
ally, and bring the North Sea up to 
Billingsgate Market? But the funniest 


ASHBOURNE CHURCH: W. WHITE, F.S.A. 


| and water. 


necessarily follow a great scheme of light 
In every Centre there should 
be a fountain, as in Trafalgar Square (around 
which could be grouped figures of eminent 


' Englishmen, not only heroic, but social and 
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civic), which could be banked 
with flowers and green stuff.” 
Ye ghosts of Covent Garden 
Market!! “It might be 
practicable to bring a sea- 
-canal to London, and cut a 
riverway down to Brighton. 
It is beyond all doubt that 
London could be so rebuilt 
as to bring back thousands 
who now travel miles daily 
between the City and the 
Suburbs.” Poor Suburbs ! 
What would Joseph Parker 
do with these? ‘The great- 
ness, the utility, and, indeed, 
the poeiry of the whole scheme 
might happily affect the 
sense of duty all round.” 
We hope it would, particu- 
larly the poetry. The duty 
of the first right - minded 
Constable is to secure this 
poet of Destruction. He is 
not safe to be “at large.” 


Northern ; Spiga 
, IN <M ora 
Architecture. cofiool of 


Architecture in Liverpool, 
and the forceful address by 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., 
will undoubtedly give an im- 
petusto Architectural matters 
in the North. Liverpool has 
turned out some excellent 
work, and may boast of 
several buildings of import 
and magnitude. There are 
still great opportunities in 
the City, and, ifthe Cathedral 
ever be built, one chance, at 
least, will be given. a man 
wherewith to make or mar 
his name. There is always 
the danger of a “School”’ 
sterilizing > originality and 
individual inceptiveness. The 
students “catch”’.a fashion 
or a vogue, and Professors 
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are apt to inoculate their pupils with their own 
ideas. We hold with Mr. Jackson that there 
is nothing better than the apprentice system, 
though it has its faults. Drilling and 
drudgery are the golden keys that open the 
gates to all professions. And notably in Art 
all restraint increases the ultimate achieving 
power. Itis only whena man is thoroughly 
familiar with his tools and texts and tenets 
that he can afford to shake off the shackles of 
schools and give wings to his own indi- 
viduality. One good point in the Liver- 
pool School’s favour is that “ working pro- 
fessors” have been engaged. These will 
knock into shape much promising material, 
we do not doubt, and once students are 
thoroughly grounded in, at least, the very 
elements of planning, and with some know- 
ledge of building construction, we may 
hope to find the somewhat jejune and 
in some ways remarkable efforts of well- 
meaning beginners a thing of the past. 
If every young architect would spend, as 
Mr. Jackson suggested, a year or more ina 
mason’s yard, working as a mason, original 
ideas would be formed which could not be 
got in any other way, and this would save 
him from those mistakes in the construction 
of material which so characterize modern 
practice. Mr. Jackson’s suggestion that 
master builders open their yards and work- 
shops for the reception of students is a good 
one, but we expect the Building Trades’ 
Federation will fall foul of it. However, we 
heartily welcome the Liverpool School; and, 
as we know several of its Professors, we are 
quite confident that it will ultimately give 
us a clear, a convincing, and a chastening 
influence in Northern Architecture. 


OnE of the handsomest modern Churches 
in the Midlands is St. Paul’s Parish Church, 
Burton-on-Trent, at which, on Thursday last, 
the Arehbishop of York, dedicated the 
Reredos and organ, together with numerous 
other gifts, presented to the Church by the 
patron, Lord Burton. The edifice was 
built and endowed by the late Mr. M. T. 
Bass, who also erected the adjacent Church 
of St. Margaret as a’ Chapel-of-ease, with 
Sunday Schools, the total cost, including 
the Vicarage and its endowment, amount- 
ing to £68,000. Lord Burton added a 
beautiful Chancel Screen, pannelled oak 
Porches at the two entrances, oak Vestry 
fittings, and a new Sacristy. The South 
Chancel Aisle has been converted intoa Me- 
morial Chapel, and is associated with the 
name of Lord Burton’s nephew. It possesses 
an elaborately-painted roof, four choice 
stained-glass windows, a marble pavement, 
and side Altar, and is used for daily service. 
The roof of the Chancel and that under the 
Tower have also been richly decorated in gold 
and colours. The chief points of interest, 
however, are the new Reredos, the marble 
pavement, and the organ. The first-named, 
erected by Mr. R. Bridgeman, of Lichfield, is 
23 ft. in height, and displays a central panel 
in red Shawk stone, pourtraying the Saviour 
on the cross, with SS. Mary and John at the 
foot. The whole is surrounded by carved 
panels, canopies and figures. The side por- 
tions are lower, and are divided into four 
panels, containing figures of! SS. Hugh, 
Paulinus, Chad, and Aidan. The whole of 
the Chancel has been relaid (by Messrs. 
Farmer and Brindley, London) with a pave- 
ment in polished red and white marble, a re- 
production in the main of that at St. Anatasia, 
Verona. The whole of these alterations and 
additions have been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. G. F.Bodley, A.R.A., at the 
sole expense of Lord Burton, the total expen- 
diture representing nearly £40,000. Thus 
the founder and his son, the present patron, 
may be said to have spent on the two Churches 

he sum of £96,000. 


THE PROPOSED SCHOOL OF ART 
FOR CREWE. 


STARTLING REPORT BY THE ASSESSORS. 


HE Report of Messrs. Sugden & Son, of 
Leek, upon the twelve designs sub- 
mitted in competition for the New 

School of Art at Crewe, is a concise and a 
highly interesting document—quite worthy of 
a very careful perusal by men who aspire to a 
remunerative practice by means of successful 
competition work. The competition was limited 
to twelve competitors and it is correct to 
assume that these men were directly invited by 
the Technical Institution Committee because 
each was considered competent to design such 
a building. If such was really the case—and, of 
course, it must have been—then the opinion of 
Messrs. Sugden, as expressed in their report, is 
positively startling. The assessors were zealous 
in their work. They spent five days in judging 
the drawings, visited the site, and concocted an 
elaborate Table of ‘‘ Points ’' to assist them in 
their awards. From the twelve competitors 
two sets of drawings, those of James Stevens, 
F.R.I.B.A.,. and Messrs. Woodhouse and 
Willoughby, F’s.R.I.B.A., all of Manchester, 
were selected as being superior to any of the 
rest, and eventually Mr. Steven's scheme was 
cordially commended to the Committee's 
acceptance. It is not, however, with these two 
sets of drawings that we have to deal, but with 
the remaining ten sets in which the assessors 
can hardly find a couple of good points. For 
instance :— 

The elevations of Design No. 11 are impos- 
sible. The lighting of the Lecture Hall is bad, 
and that of the Elementary Art School much 
worse ; whilst the lighting of the Painting Room 
from all sides and its remote position in the 
Tower is also inadmissible. The Staircase is 
ineffectively treated. The space devoted to 
Corridors, &c., in Design No. 2, is excessive, 
and the competing entrances and maze of 
intervening steps on ground floor quite uncalled 
for. Extensions would make the main Corridor 
very dark indeed. The Lecture Hall is badly 
lighted from the West and has a ‘‘ panic door”’ 
indeed, seeing that, when broken open, the 
escaping crowd would suddenly fall 33 feet to a 
lower level; this trap to descend from is badly 
placed, and the room itself, as in most instances 
in this competition, acoustically bad. The top 
lighting of Elementary Art School is redundant 
and would give the deplorable effect of all sky- 
lighting seen through windows from the outside. 
The division of light as between the Painting 
and Antique Rooms is unjust, and the separa- 
tion cf Boys’ Lavatory from their cloaks, and 
on a higher floor, objectionable. Design No. 3 
covers the whole of the site and depends 
largely upon skylights for its lighting, costly to 
maintain, dismal in effect, creating down 
draughts and liable to be obscured by snow- 
fall. Satisfactory extension would be difficult. 
Amongst many defects may be named: waste 
of space in Corridors, confusing steps dividing 
the ground floor levels, inaccessible Internal 
Court, Art School windows too near Causeway, 
Art Master too secluded, Lecture Hall Entrance 
too contiguous to Laundry and Cooking De- 
partment. The Elevations ave pardonable. (The 
italics are ours, the subtlety of the Extension 
warrants them). 

The dome feature dominates Design No. 9g to 
its destruction. The Elementary Art School 
would have the undesirable quality of circular- 
domed rooms (e.g., the Picton Reading Room 
at Liverpool), that the slightest sound rever- 
berates both loud and long, in a positively dis- 
tressing way. The Castle Street Elevation is 
deplorably bad and the general effect squat, 
and more suited to crown a hill than depress 
the foot of a declivity. There are numerous 
minor defects, such as Laundry badly lit and 
close to Art School Entrance and Stairs, super- 
flous separate Women’s Stairs to Art School, &c. 

Is it that our architects are really deficient 
in the art of planning and in the science of 
construction? When a practising architect 
finds it necessary—in his capacity of assessor 
—to comment upon his fellow’s work in such 
scathing judgment as appears in this Report, it 
almost makes us think that after all there is 
beginning to be some truth in the popular 
assumption that an architect is sometimes a 
superfluous luxury. Personally, we detest 


artistic competitions, but a few more reports 
like this upon the designs submitted for the 
Crewe School of Art will induce us to recon- 
sider matters. 


ON THE USE OF MODELS BEFORE 
BUILDING. : 


ARE THEY PREFERABLE TO PERSPECTIVES ? 


to build should thoroughly make up his 

mind as to the design he is about to adopt; 
that every part of it should be minutely 
considered, and that no alterations whatever 
take place after the building is commenced. 
To satisfy himself in this, it is advisable. to be 
at the expense of having one, two or more 
perspective views taken from different points 
of sight, in order to ascertain more correctly 
what would be the general effect of the building 
altogether when finished, but I would sooner 
recommend having such money expended upon 
a model, which would impress the mind more 
satisfactorily than the most agreeable and 
specious drawings in perspective could do, 
however accurately they may be drawn, well 
shadowed or finely tinted. 

A complete though plain model of the design 
should be first fixed upon, made very accurately 
to a scale of at least a quarter-of-an-inch to a 
foot, the several storeys to be contrived so as 
to lift on and off at pleasure, that every part 
may be easily and minutely scrutinised and 
measured. Those not so far conversant with 
plans as to judge therefrom with certainty, 
ought not to grudge the trifling charge of three, 
four, or even five guineas, for a model of this 
kind—the information and advantages to be 
derived from it may prevent much of the 
approbious work of alteration, save a great 
deal of trouble, and a considerable sum of 
money. 

Being possessed of such a model, and having 
obtained thereby a clear and satisfactory idea 
of the forms, situations, connections, and de- 
pendencies of the several apartments, the next 
step should be to minute down the general 
dimensions of such of them, at least, as are of 
the greatest consequence. In order to test the 
competency of the magnitudes, the dimensions 
of several rooms of similar descriptions should 
be tried. This should by no means be con- 
sidered a useless trouble; the ideas which we 
form of magnitudes are often exceedingly de- 
ceptive, and, therefore, the best and most 
certain means should be adopted to regulate 
and correct them. As to the common method 
of measuring out the lengths and breadths of 
the intended apartments, in the open air or in 
some very large room, and setting chairs, tables, 
or screens, to confine their dimensions and 
shape their forms—this method will, by no 
means, answer the purpose so well—a tolerably 
good room, tried in this way, will appear con- 
fined and trifling. 

Having proceeded thus far, it will be advisable 
to procure a few blocks of wood, cut out by 
the scale of the model to the proper general 
dimensions, the shapes of bedsteads. tables, 
chairs, and other common pieces of furniture 
—the placing of which in the apartments of 
the model will be of considerable use in judging 
of the conveniences of the design. 

Let the intending owner be resolute in this: 
that he do not by any means suffer a stick ov a stone 
of his building to be altered after it is once begun, let 
friends or foes say what they will. To examine 
the proportions of the exterior of a design, and 
to form a competent judgment of its effects, 
supposing an exact model has been made, let a 
board or table (covered with green cloth) be 
raised to such a height so that the top may be 
just as many feet and inches—by the scale of 
the model—below the eye as the eye is above 
the ground—the model, being placed upon this 
board or table in the open air, clear of the view 
of other objects, will then produce the same 
effect, in every respect, as the building would if 
it were actually completed. 

This must be far preferable to any ideas 
that perspective drawings can furnish, and, 
perhaps it would not be doing justice to the 
exterior of a model to examine it in any 
other situation, with a view to judge of its 
merits or effects. 


[ is essentially necessary that a person about 
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EXAMINATIONS AND LECTURES. 
A CHAT WITH PROFESSOR ROGER SMITH. 


ROFESSOR ROGER SMITH 

hid by papers and plans and academical 

: data and “authorities” if you call 

upon him at his office in Temple Chambers, 

but he will readily “lecture you” in most 

agreeable fashion until you grow almost to 

envy the students at University College, 

where the Professor holds the Architectural 
Chair. 

It was to gain a few hints for those 
toiling by the hard way of Examination, and 
also the Professor’s view on the value and 
peculiar usefulness of lectures, that I called 
the other day at his office and 
found him primed, having had 
some warning of my coming. 

There is a bookish as well as 
an architectural air about the 
Professor’s room, and no end of 
wise writers on Architecture— 
Weall, I doubt not, though I did 
not look, and Donaldson, and 
surely Violiet le Duc, loom largely 
in old-fashioned book-cases with 
glass doors. 

And Question and Answer, 
Professor ?” I began, “ Tell me, 
is it possible to ‘examine’ a man 
Architecturally—that much de- 
batable point ?”’ 

“Yes, I think it is, in many 
ways. It is not quite so easy by 
paper as by oral examination. I 
believe in oral examination. You 
can find out a man’s strong point 
in Architecture—if he has one.” 

And there was a merry twinkle 
in the Professor’s eye. 

“ But, pray, a zervous man |” — 
I interjected. “ A modest man— 
one afraid of his own abilities ?”’ 

“Well, you know, we try to put 
him at his ease; I personally 
believe very much in discovering 
if a man has any special know- 
ledge, any grasp of a single sub- 
ject, and it is not very difficult to 
discover. Then we humour him 
a little if we think him nervous.” 

“ And, surely, you can examine 
a man as to how general building 
operations shoud be conducted” ? 
“There is a good deal that one 
can’t test, it is true, so much 
skill that cannot be set down on 
paper. But I take it that a student 
should have some knowledge of 
the historical and archeological 
aspects of Architecture; should, 
moreover, have this knowledge 
well tested ; should be capable 
of estimating and aware of the 
strength and quality of materials 
and intimate with the way in 
which to put them together.” 

“T should say, also, with regard 
to oral examination, that we base 
the questions on a specific day’s 
paper work; that is to say, we 
take answers tothe days’ questions 
as guides in any oral examination, 
so that no sudden subject is 
sprung upon the student’s mind. In drawing, 
I admit, it is more difficult to test him. Some 
students are much quicker than others, but I 
know of no single test better than the simple 
problem I invariably set at South Kensington, 
to draw from memory some building or detail 
of building which the student has personally 
studied on the spot.” 

“T should like to ask,” said I, “how you 
account for the fact that the man who can 
plan well is rarely able to draw a pretty per- 
spective of his own work, and, reversing the 
order, the picturesque draughtsman so olten 
utterly fails in his planning ?” 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that varying 
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qualities of mind are responsible for this. 
Architects may be described as either clever 
at plans, or clever at sketching (if clever at 
all), and it is rare that you find the two 
qualities of mind in the one man. When 
you do find him, you have a great architect.” 

“JT wish you would give me a ‘tip’ about 
plans.” 

“Well, perhaps I cannot do. better than 
give you the axiom which generally, | fear, 
startles young students: ‘that the most 
important part of a building is the floor. When 
all is said for drawing, planning is of most 
value.” 

“And now, please give me, say six hints 
for the Examined : a few principles or tenets, 


let us call them what we will, to help the 
student to success.” 

“Very well. No. 1.—Let the student 
really answer the questions that are put to 
him. It is so easy to evade questions, to 
fence with them, to put in something beside 
the mark ; to hedge, as it were. It seems 
to me that many students come up with 
loose ideas and lack the facility of expression 
in plain, straightforward, clear-cut English. 
An. Examiner is always suspicious of an 
evasion.—2. He should answer as many ques- 
tions ashecan. Even let him give part of an 
answer—all he knows. For every correct 
answer a student gets full marks ; for every 
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part of an answer that is correct he re- 
ceives a p-oportion of marks. The Ex- 
aminers are bound to give some marks for 
any answer that is even partly correct. Many 
students give up a question altogether 
if they cannot answer it in its entirety.— 
3. A man should answer most thoroughly 
the one, two, or three questions upon which 
he: feels himself best prepared. There is 
then a chance of testing the quality as 
distinct from the quantity of his knowledge. 
I am always anxious to find students who 
go in for thoroughness and are well versed 
in one subject, or even branch of a subject. 
—4. I always advise a student, at all quick 
with his pencil, to illustrate his answer by 
sketches. A sketch helps often 
where words fail, or a student 
may be able to express himself 
more readily by the pencil than 
by the pen.” 

“ And the question of line?” 

“Qh, a clear good line? It 
may not catch the eye; it may 
not be so pretty—chic, as the 
French would say—but it has the 
merit of being true and is not 
dependent upon any mere trick 
of effect,” 

“ And No. 5?” 

“5. The student should tackle 
the difficult questions, or the 
difficult part of a mixed ques- 
tion if he can. It shows 
pluck. Even though there may 
be imperfections, an Examiner 
thinks more favourably of the 
student who boldly faces his 
problems. It is an evidence of 
his future resource and power in 
surmounting difficulties. 6. Let 
the student degiz with the subject 
he can answer best. He is then 
fresh. He can see clearly, think 
clearly, write clearly. We get 
the cream of his knowledge. Too 
often a student leaves his ‘strong’ 
question to the last and then finds 
himself either tired or hurried. 
It is a singular thing that one class 
of men naturally rely upon the 
pencil for the expression of their 
thoughts, and the other upon the 
pen. The latter generally ends 
with the dusiness of the profession, 
and the other excels with design- 
ing. 

Further advice by Professor 
Smith was that a man should 
make himself as competent as he 
could, grasping every opportunity, 
which, indeed, is a truism; and 
then we fell-a-talking of lectures. 

“ Aboveall,” said he, “ alecturer 
should have a special aptitude for 
his work; he should be of wide 
experience and able to express 
himself in the concisest English. 
The wisest way to write out 
a lecture before it was delivered, 
and the next best was a full and 
careful batch of notes. To interest 
his audience should be his aim 
rather than the amount of infor- 
mation capable of being com- 
pressed into a single lecture, and the choice 


of a subject was, perhaps, the most difficult 
| thing of all. 
| well—providing a subject were given them.” 
| Domestic 


Many could write—and write 


Architecture had wonderfully 
improved in the Professor’s lifetime, and 
though there was much that was imperfect, 
many men were now fairly competent, and 


| those of long and careful training were 
| capable of designs of exceeding delicacy 
| and variety. 


Terra Cotta was very suscep- 
tible to ornament, providing it were not over- 
done. He considered that English modern 
Architectural work was superior to that of 
Germany. 
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TALBoT HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
14th May, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the lighi 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Mr. Car6gE, the newly appointed Architect 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, is a son 
of the senior of one of the oldest houses in the 
corn trade of Liverpool, in which town Mr. 
Carée was born. He took his M.A. at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was an 
articled pupil of Mr. John L. 
Pearson, R A., and has been in 
business on his own account for 
twelve years, during which time 
he has been actively engaged 
in carrying out Church and other 
works. He is a Fellow of the 
Antiquarian Society, a Fellow 
and Member of the Executive 
Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, a member 
and hon. secretary of the Art 
Committee of the R.I.B.A., is 
a past vice-president of the 
Architectural Association, and 
now president-elect for the en- 
suing year. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to 
a Manchester contemporary 
relative to the proposed West 
Front to the Cathedral: In the 
drawing now exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and in the ob- 
viously inspired descriptions of 
the design that have appeared 
in print, much is made of the 
ceremonial West Entrance for special use 
on State occasions. May Iask ifthe Architect, 
or if the Dean and Chapter, have realised the 
effect ofa great congregation being discharged 
into the street direct from the proposed cere- 
monial doorway, and into such a street, with 
the throng of passengers hurrying to and 
from the railway? It is bad enough in all 
conscience now, when we have some space 
between the street and the west door of the 
Church. But if, as is threatened, there is no 
space, how will it be then? The design, 
whatever may be its merits, suggests a want 
of intimate acquaintance with local circum- 
stances, and also a want of a thorough and 
lengthened study of the site. There are 
plenty of ways of spending money wisely and 
well about the Cathedral. Why, then, merely 
because there is money to spend, waste it in 
doing what is not wanted, and in what will, 
on the whole, injure rather than improve our 
Old Church and its surroundings? 


In addition to the recently-acquired series 
of drawings by Professor Ruskin, from which 
various plates, illustrating ‘The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture ” and “The Stones of Venice,” 
were produced, one of the original drawings 
for “Modern Painters” has also come into 
the possession of the Guild of St. George 
Sheffield. The drawing is a careful study of 


| mountain peak scenery, representing, as 
| signed by Mr. Ruskin, with the date when it 
/ was drawn, “The Matterhorn, from the Moat 

of the Riffelhorn, August 7, 1849” ; and the 

view is described in connection with the en- 
| graving of it, so finely executed by Mr. J. C. 
| Armytage, in the fourth volume of “ Modern 
Painters,” pages 238-9. It is to be hoped 
that as time proceeds many more such draw- 
ings by the founder.of the Museum may find 
their way to this most suitable repository for 
all that relates to the life and work of the 
great “Art prophet,” who has done so much 
for Sheffield. 


AT the London County Council meeting, 
Mr. Burns, M.P., admitted that the building 
work of the Department had not come out 
well, but he had learned from the President 
of the Board of Trade that in four years 
3,000 builders had gone bankrupt, with lia- 
bilities of 43,000,000. Who paid for that? 
Having regard to the extras of the success- 
ful builders, and the scamped work of those 
just able to keep their heads above water, it 
| was the creditor ratepayer who had to pay 
| the difference. He would remind the 
Council that the Works Department was 
started because 18 “lowest tenders’? were 
withdrawn by contractors, and there was 
_ evidence of rings among them. There had 
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it was true, been a loss, but it would be more 
than made up in the operations of the present 
year. Of course, the. Works Department 
was under the disadvantage of paying Trade 
Union rates of wages, and it was under the 
further disadvantage of not employing so 
many boys and learners and hobbledehoys as 
were usually associated with jerry building. 
He thought it very satisfactory that there 
was no change whatever as to the character 
of the work that had been done. Govern- 
ment works nearly always exceeded the 
estimate, and it was clear that what might 
be lost in a slightly increased price could 
easily be gained, and more than gained, by 
the quality of the work. 


THE movement in favour of the institution 
of a public body charged with the duty of 
permanently preserving for the benefit of 
the nation such lands and buildings as may 
possess exceptional beauty or historic interest, 
has resulted in the formation of a “ National 
Trust for places of historic interest or natural 
beauty.” The first annual general meeting 
of this body was held on Wednesday, when 
the Provisional Council was superseded 
by the regular Council to administer the 
affairs of the Trust, to consist of fifty members. 
Twenty-five of such members were to be 


_ elected by members of the Trust, and twenty- 
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five to be appointed by the leading Scientific 
and Art institutions of the country, including 
the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
the Royal Academy (two members, each), 
and the Society of Antiquaries, the Linnean 
Society, the Universities, and the Kyrle 
Society (one member each). Among the 
objects for which the Trust is established is, 
as regards lands, the preservation (so far as 
practicable), of their natural aspect, features 
and animal and plant life. The Council is an 
influential one, including the names of the 
Dukes of Devonshire and Westminster, the 
Marquess of Dufferin, the Marquess of Ripon, 
the Earl of Rosebery and other members of 
the Government, Professor Huxley, Sir John 
Lubbock, a number of Royal Academicians, 
and many prominent writers and workers in 
the field of Science. 


ARUNDEL CASTLE has been added to and : 


improved by successive heads of the great 
ducal house, and this tradition is being 
carried on by the present Duke of Norfolk, 
whose desire is to restore it to a thirteenth 
century structure, in keeping with the rest 
of the building, for Arundel Castle belongs 
to the great period of Architectural work 
which gave this country such enduring 
memorials of constructive genius as the 
Cathedrals of Salisbury and Winchester. 
The Castle occupies a most 
lovely situation on the crown of 
the hills below which flows the 
Arun. The most historic part 
is the “ Keep,” which crowns a 
mound some 1oo ft. high, where 
King Alfred is said to have held 
his camp, its circular form being 
identical with that of Windsor 
Castle. This notable landmark 
will stand as it is. There. is 
already a very marked progress 
with the work now in hand. 
From the summit of that part 
of the building now completed 
can be obtained a view of some 
of the loveliest woodland and 
landscape scenery inthe country. 


THE old Lighthouse at Spurn, 
which has befriended the mariner 
for 20 yearsmorethan acentury, 
will soon be superseded by an 
entirely new structure, in the 
erection of which upwards of 
300,000 Staffordshire bricks have 
been used. The new Louse will 
be supplied with a triple light. 
The old lighthouse associated with the, great 
engineer Smeaton, was commenced in 1771, 
and completed in 1773. In the sixth year of 
George III. an Act was passed for taking down 
and rebuilding the Lighthouses then existing 
at Spurn, one to be so feetand the other go feet 
high. The Lighthouse at present in use is 
called the “high” Lighthouse; the “low” 
light was destroyed in 1776, and again in 
1786, after being rebuilt by Smeaton. It suc- 
cumbed subsequently to the fury of the sea 
on three occasions, the last in 1830, and was 
never againupreared. The “high” light isa 
Circular Tower, with several stories. Smeaton 
himself, writing of the two Lighthouses in 
1793, says, “I had the great satisfaction to 
find at Hull that the Spurn lights were in 
such credit among the seamen that they were 
both esteemed, on account of their clear and 
brilliant light, to be the best lights in Europe. 
Frequently the great light of the Spurn has 
been seen in clear weather from the high 
ground near Beverley, a distance of 30 miles.” 


A LIFE-SIZE terra-cotta group of “ Christ 
and the Children” has been presented to 
Whitworth Park, Manchester, by Mr. R. D. 
Darbishire, executed in terra-cotta at the 
Doulton Works by Mr. George Tinworth, 
the workman-sculptor, whose deeply felt and 
vigorously wrought reliefs of “ Gethsemane” 
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and ‘“ Barabbas”’ and other Scriptural sub- 
jects have in their time excited so much 
attention. Christ is seated, with His left hand 
on the head of a child who is offering Him a 
flower. Another child is looking intently up 
at Him ; at His feet lies a third and younger 
child, confidently asleep. The children are 
natural and touching, without mawkishness ; 
the Christ seems to us less successful, a con- 
ventional Christ-type @ /a Cornelius, without 
the peculiar beauty or expressiveness which 
are to be found, for example, in “le beau 
Christ d’ Amiens.” But of course there are 
limits to expression in terra-cotta. The 
general effect of the group is good, and its 
creamy and ruddy tones tell pleasantly 
against a green tree-background. 


DEEP wells, it has generally been held, 
cannot. be profitably sunk except where, as 
in the Thames Valley, the geo- 
logical conditions are such as 
to favour what are known as 
artesian wells. Here the water 
pent up inabasin bursts up, when 
relieved, to the level of the beds 
through which it oozed down. 
But some experiments made in 
Sweden show that water of the 
purest kind can be obtained by 
borings in solid rocks. These 
data have been accumulated by 
Baron Nordenskjéld, better 
known as an Arctic explorer, 
and his son, who has more re- 
cently distinguished himself by 
an examination of the cliff 
dwellings of Colorado. They 
find that if a well is sunk in 
solid crystallised rocks—granite, 
gneiss, or whinstone—to the 
depth of from 100 to 160 feet, 
the well soon fills and continues 
full by water trickling through 
cracks in the rocks, due to 
variations. in temperature ex- 
perienced by the upper part of 
the mass. Should their ex- 
perience be confirmed, the result 
will be of enormous practical 
importance so far as the water 
supply of English towns and 
private dwellings is concerned. 


AMATEUR Art has become 
self-confident enough to hold 
Exhibitions of its own, and the 
studios will be shaken to their 
somewhat flimsy foundations. 

_ But after all, Cosway gives the 
Amateur Art Exhibition ballast. \ 
But we may note the Art cary- i\ 
ing done by anumber of boys 
who are instructed by ladies at 
Leigh, Tunbridge Wells. Nearly 
all the examples are in oak, 
and many of them would do 
no discredit even to artists of acknowledged 
fame. Specially to be noted were a pair of 
bellows, with long handles, the body being 
copied from an old 17th century panel. An 
oak easel is most beautifully carved, and so 
are a number of cabinets, boxes, and chairs, 
all designed by the boys themselves, who, 
generally speaking, are the sons of labourers 
or small farmers, and who support themselves 
by this industry. Highly to be commended 
is the copper work of the boys of the Guild 
and School of Handicrafts at Mile End, and 
some capital copies of old jewellery, notably 
a silver Holbein Brooch. Mrs. Netter con- 
tributed several cleverly modelled statuettes, 
the best of which a Psyche, and amongst the 
artists who gave or lent pictures are the 
Marchioness of Granby, Mrs. Adrian Hope, 
Countess Gleichen, Miss Pember, Miss Rose 
Barton, Miss Jex Blake, Mr. Heseltine, Mr. 
Hamilton Aidé, Mr. Herbert Marshall, and 
Miss F. Graham. The Cosway miniatures and 
oil paintings number 316, together with over 
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20 of Cosway’s pupils, Andrew and Nathaniel 
Plimer. There have been several important 
exhibitions of late years in which works of 
Cosway were included, but this is the first 
which has been restricted to specimens from 
the hand of the master and his wife, and it is 
intended not alone to interest and to please, 
but to give to students a broad, clear view of 
what Cosway produced, so that his position 
in the gallery of English Art may be clearly 
defined and settled. It will be generally 
conceded that in Miniature Painting he has 
had no equal and but few rivals. 

THE Executive Committee of the Payne- 
Smith Memorial Fund announce their decision 
that the memorial shall take a double form— 
first, a memorial in connection with Canter- 
bury Cathedral ; and, secondly, the comple- 


| tion of Higher Elementary Church Schools. 
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ONE very evident feature of this year’s | 


Academy is the more than liberal allowance 
of portraits which it includes. Out of the 
887 canvases which the eleven Galleries 


devoted to oii paintings contain, 181, or more | 


than a fifth, are portraits. In the Water- 


colour Room, of 384 drawings and miniatures, | 


171, or nearly one-half, and in the Black and 
White Room, 31, out of 137 drawings and 
engravings, or nearly a quarter, come under 
the same heading; while in the two Sculp- 
ture Rooms there are 44 busts and statues 
out of a total of 102 works. 


many as 427 portraits—considerably more 


than a quarter of thie total number of exhibits. | 


A WELL-KNOWN firm of estate agents in | 


_ Waterloo Place, has been asked by Lord 


Gerard to find a purchaser for Eastwell 
Park, in Kent, the magnificent estate he 
purchased from the Earl of Winchelsea in 


the summer of 1892 for close on a quarter of 
a million of money. The mansion at East- 
well is one of the finest in Kent, and during 
the life of the late Lord Winchelsea, who 
resided chiefly in a flat in Victoria Street, it 
was rented by H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and the Duke of Abercorn. Another 
interesting Kentish seat that has just come 
into the market is Sandling Park, comprising 
a mansion of 2,400 acres close to Hythe; 
while among the properties that are about to 
be announced for sale are Tedworth Park, 
near Andover, which extends over 6,000 
acres, and Nevill Holt, on the Leicestershire 
borders of Northamptonshire, covering close 
on 2,000 acres. 

TuHar the auction season’ for the disposal 
of large landed estates this year will be short 
is evident, but that it will be much heavier 
than usual has been settled 
beyond doubt by: the number 
of fine estates that have come 
into the market within the past 
few weeks. A_ well-known 
London firm of auctioneers 
recently stated that they hada 
dozen estates, the average ex- 
tent of which worked out at 
over three thousand acres, to 
put up to public competition 
during the season. Despite the 
success of the Wrington sale 
the other day at Bristol, there 
is as yet no indication of more 
than the average number of 
properties being offered in lots, 
so as to enable the tenants to 
purchase the freehold of their 
holdings; but it is more than 
likely that the habit of sub- 
mitting an estate for sale in the 
locality instead of in London 


will extend as the _ season 
advances. 
THE announcement is un- 


officially made that Mr. George 
Herbert Murray has’ been 
appointed Permanent Secretary 
of the Office of Works in place 
of Mr. H. W. Primrose, the 
new Chairman of the Customs 
Board. 

SoME steps should be taken 
to protect such buildings as 
Hampton Court Palace, with its 
irreplaceable contents, from the 
ever impending risk of destruc- 
ion which is implied by the 
presence within its walls of 
private dwellings. It is not so 
many years since a destructive 
fire was caused there by the 
carelessness of a servant in 
one of the sets of rooms; and 
within the last few days a similar accident 
has imperilled the Palace, which might 
well have been destroyed had the officials 
been less prompt. The fire this time is 
mentioned as having originated in “a 
store room immediately under the Picture 
Gallery,” a description of the scene of the 
outbreak which is sufficiently alarming. 


- There are doubtless many deserving people 


This means that | 
in an Academy showing, without Architec- | 
tural designs, 1,510 productions, there are as | 


who have every excuse for claiming house 
room trom a grateful nation, but even their 
merits hardly justify such risks to national 
property of a peculiarly valuable type. 


Mr. J. M. ANDERSON, in his award in the 
competition for Cottage Homes and Schools 
for the Chorlton Union, said he had carefully 
examined each one of the 18 sets of designs 
which had been submitted in competition 
for the proposed Cottage Homesand Schools 
in the Township of Styal, Cheshire, and so 
fargas merits in design and adaptability for 
the purpose of the buildings were concerned, 
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he had no hesitation in placing the designs 
in the following order—viz., No, 1, “ Snow- 
flake’’; No. 2, “A Home”; and No. 3, 
“O.E.D.” It was, however, extremely un- 
fortunate that the author of “ Snowflake” 
provided accommodation for 286 children 
only, the condition of the competition being 
that provision was required for 300 children, 
in Cottages designed to accommodate not 
more than 20 in each, the first Cottage to be 
at the entrance gates and to also act as the 
receiving ward. The first Cottage, in the 
design of “ Snowflake,’’ was at the entrance 
gates, but it provided accommodation for six 
children only in place of twenty, leaving a 
deficiency of fourteen. In these circum- 
stances he had, with great reluctance, been 
compelled to disqualify the design of “ Snow- 
flake,” and he accordingly assigned the first 
place in the competition to the author 
of the design bearing the motto, “A 
Home,” and the second place to the 
author of the design bearing the motto 
“Q.E.D.” The third prize he awarded 
to the author of plans signed “ Village 
Homes.” The Committee had resolved 
that the award of the prizes offered be 
in accordance with Mr, Anderson’s 
recommendation, as follows : First, £75, 
Messrs. Charles Clegg & Sons ; second, 
£50, “O.-D:7 Mre J; W. Beaumont, 
third, £25, Messrs. W. Telford Gunson 
& Son. All the architects are of Man- 
chester. The Committee further re- 
solved that having regard to the report 
of the assessor, “‘ that so far as merit and 
adaptability were concerned, he had no 
hesitation in placing the plans of 
‘Snowflake’ first,’’ the Board be recom- 
mended to adopt the plans of “ Snow- 
flake,’ and that the author be entrusted 
with the carrying out of the work. 
Mr. James B. Broadbent, A.R.I.B.A., of 
Manchester, was the author of the plans. 
The estimates of the several architects 
were as follows : “Snowflake,” £26,560 ; 
iA Hame,: (430575640, “ O.K.Dse 
£35,998 ; “Village Homes,” £30,000. 


THE extensive work of restoring 
Bristol Cathedral has been carried out 
at a cost of £20,000. This makes a 
total of £100,000 spent on the building 
in the last forty years, the most recent 
undertaking being the restoration of the 
Lady Chapel, the repair of the Central 
Tower, and improvements to the Choir. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, during 
his recent visit to the Cathedral, was 
presented with a numerously signed pe- 
tition in support of a movement for 
establishing a distinct bishopric in 
Bristol, and asking him to consecrate, 
in the restored Cathedral, the first 
bishop for the restored See. The 
Archbishop reserved his reply. 


HERE, surely, isthe climax of the pessi- 

mistic view of Painting : “ I would,” says 

Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A., “speaking, of 
course, practically, almost rather see my 
children take to crossing-sweeping than to 
Painting. Undoubtedly the greatest diffi- 
culty in the way of success is the enormous 
number of people studying to become 
artists. Competition is naturally becoming 
keener every year, and where one swims a 
large number must sink. . In my opinion 
there are too many Schools at the present 
time. Everybody appears to be trying 
to become an artist, and l’m sure I don’t 
know how they will all get a_ living.” 
Mr. Marks does not consider England an 
artistic nation. “The best singers and 
painters get high prices, it is true, but there 
is no ‘ rage’ for Art as there is among the 
Italians.” He does not think that genius 
always shows itself in youth. As for himself 
he says : “ Although as a child I was always 
fond of drawing, there was absolutely 


| 

| nothing I did in my boyhood which 
_ showed any promise of my rising above 
| mediocrity.” 
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RATEPAYERS of Bermondsey have protested 


_ against the action of the St. Olave’s Board 


' new Workhouse at Rotherhithe. 


of Gwardians, who want to build another 
If built, 
this will be the means of sending up the poor 
rate by 2d.,and that rate is already at the 
present time 4s. 7d. Dr. Cooper, L.C.C., 
moved a resolution protesting against the 
proposal. He said they were told it was to 
_ be a home of rest ; that was impossible from 
the nature of the plan, which he had seen. 
Even if the Workhouse were necessary, said 
Dr. Cooper, it was the wrong time to begin 
it owing to the heavy rates. He maintained 
_ that the present accommodation was amply 


FASHBOURNE | CHURCH : SOUTH-EAST ANGLE OF MIDDLE 
STAGE OF TOWER: WM. WHITE, F.S.A. 


sufficient for the needs of the district. The 
estimate was £64,000, but the Guardians had 
never yet built anything that did not exceed 
the estimate. 


THERE is no foundation, it is said, and we 
trust the good news is true, for the alarmist 
reports circulated in London regarding the 
health of the President of the Royal Academy. 
In conversation with a Press representative, 
Sir Frederic, who looked very well, said 


he supposed that the alarming reports preva- | 


lent in London as to his health must have 
arisen from the fact that he was unable to 
attend the Academy banquet. It was his 


| intention in the meantime to pass only one 


day at Algiers, but he would return for a 
stay of several days duration after. visiting 
Setiff and Biskra. His general health, the 
President added, was good, but he suffered 
occasionally from local attacks of gout. The 


British Medical Journal says, we are glad 
to be able to state that the somewhat pessi- 
mist rumours prevalent concerning the cause 
of Sir Frederic Leighton’s absence from his 
place as President of the Royal Academy 
at the recent dinner are happily much in 
excess of the facts. The heart affection from 
which Sir Frederic Leighton is suffering is 
one which necessitates abstinence from the 
excitement of public speaking and from all 
avoidable business, such excitement having 
proved to bring ondistressing attacks. There 
is, however, good reason to hope that com- 
plete repose from all such functions and 


‘rest in a favourable climate will largely 


improve the President’s health and general 
condition. We are very glad to hear of 
this, for we had heard, on usually unim- 
peachable authority, that the President’s 
condition was, or had been, really 
serious. 


One of the oldest Churches in Wash- 
ington has a Steeple formed of a tree. 
The Church was built under the shade of 
a tall poplar, and an ingenious member 
of the congregation suggested that the 
tree should become the Steeple. Ac- 
cordingly the poplar was deprived of its 
head, the bell being hung on the stump. 
This is, perhaps, the only instance on 
record of a Church Spire having been 
made from a tree. 


In Athens the excavations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pnyx and the Areopa- 
gus, begun by Professor Dorpfeld last 
season, have been continued. These 
excavations having shown that the 
ground in this region is full of buildings 
and antiquities, the Greek Government 
has expropriated the land. The work 
has been devoted to two main objects, 
the further tracing of the aqueduct found 
last year and the identification of some 
buildings known to have been situated 
near the Enneacrounos, in order to place 
beyond doubt the position of the En- 
neacrounos itself. Outside Athens, the 
excavations of the French School are 
being carried on with remarkable success. 
Several valuable discoveries have been 
made, amongst which may be mentioned 
the Treasury of the Athenians, which is 
covered with inscriptions (mostly official 
documents relating to Athens) and a 
large Archaic Apollo. As it is in Naxian 
marble, and bears the signature of an 
Argive artist, it will prove fatal to some 
theories about early Art. As many as 
forty inscriptions have been found ina 


to Apollo, which has been performed 
at the French School. Some beautiful 
small‘bronzes have been found. At Delos 
many Roman houses were laid bare 
containing very fine statues, amongst 
them a copy of Diodemus of Polyclitus, 
said to be the finest extant. The ex- 
cavations conducted by the Americans 
at the Herzeum, near Argos, have been con- 
tinued, and the magnificent foundation of the 
later Temple now stands bare. At Eretria, 
Professor Richardson, Director of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens, has continued his 
excavations. The remains of the Temple 
and of the Altar of Dionysus have been found 
close to the Theatre. Excavations have been 
made by the British School.on the site of the 
Temple of Apollo at Abe. A good many 
Early Decorative bronzes were discovered. 
Both the German and French Archeological 
Schools receive large annual grants from their 
respective Governments, and the American 
School is also generously endowed. The 
British School receives no regular grant from 
Government, and its income is a very small 
one. This is so characteristic. 


A REMARKABLY fine Exhibition of the Art 
of Ancient Egypt has been organised by a 


day ; the most interesting is the Hymn’ 
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Committee of the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 
The Committee has received co-operation 
from many learned Egyptologists, including 
Dr. Fouquet, of Cairo; and many fine 
examples have also come, by permission of 
the Emperor, from the Royal Museum of 
Berlin. In thinking of Egyptian Art the 
ordinary person is concerned only with 
things of size—the pyramids, sphinx, temples, 
tombs, colossi at Thebes. Indeed, the casual 
tourist need not even go so far as thisimplies 
—Bloomsbury or Sydenham are enough to 
confirm his belief that the awe inspired by 
Egyptian Art is due to hugeness of scale. 
Such a belief would, however, be upset by a 
visit to the Art Club’s rooms in Savile Row, 
where nothing larger than a mummy case— 
and only one of those—finds place, for the 
sensation evoked by this multitude of small 
things is one of respectful vene- 
ration, aroused by the sense of 
the antiquity of Art, and the 
longevity of the objects which 
are here to prove it. Never- 
theless, the assigned dates can 
only be approximate, if not 
altogether supposititious, for 
there is a difference of 2,457 
years between that given by 
Wilkinson to the first Pharaoh 
and that which Professor 
Flinders Petrie considers is 
correct—4,777 B.c. Paintings, 
pottery, glass, wood-carving, 
jewellery,, scarabs, bronzes, - '~ 
stone, sculpture, textiles, bead- ~ : 
work, and ivory are here under 
the permissibly comprehensive 
title of Egyptian Art. Also 
there are many things—not the 
least beautiful or interesting— 
which reveal that, although 
Egypt was the parent of Greek 
Art, she took back more than 
she gave. But the pure Egyp- 
tian is classical and enjoyable, 
whether seen in the beautifully 
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THe repair of the steeple of Ashbourne 
Church (the “Minster of the Peake”) 
completed with the exception of re-hang- 
ing the old bells in the Tower, was 
undertaken none too soon. 
and middle stage of the Tower (of earlier 
date than that above it) had opened con- 
siderably. The East and South walls of the 
upper stage, carrying the spire, had to be 
shoved up from the floor of the Church 
whilst the critical work of rebuilding this 
angle was carried on. Before commencing 
this work the opposite walls were bonded 
together (permanently) with two tiers of 
rods of “ Delta” metal. This material is not 
only free from rust, but also from the 


dangerous expansion and contraction of iron. 
were 
large fissures 


Of the spire the two lower stages 
spreading, and there were 
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sculptured “Head of a King,” 
lent by Sir Francis Grenfell ; 
Dr. Fouquet’s “Throne for a 
Divinity ;’ Mr. Hilton Price’s 
Sixth Dynasty figures, carved 
in wood, of a priest and of a 
functionary; his very fine 
““Cynocephalons ”’ silver spoon, 
pectoral; examples of the New 
Empire and Saitic periods in 
the Berlin case; the “Gold 
Necklace,” lent by Lady Lamp- 
son, and Count Tyszkiewics’s 
cloisonné work, “Gold Soul,” or 
necklace connected with ear- 
rings of gold and_ precious 
stones. Nor is the pottery 
section less fascinating, whether 
that fromthe Ancient Empire to 
the Roman times, or the brilliant 
blues and clear glazes of the 
Middle Empire. 


Ir is probably known to few that on the 
north side of the Chancel of Holy Trinity 
Church, Stratford-on-Avon, there are the 
remains of the most ancient part of the ori- 
ginal fabric, believed to be intact, but covered 
up with soil. The Vicar states that he is 
anxious to get some Archeological or Anti- 
quarian Society to superintend the excavation, 
as it would be of interest to all if the remains, 
which comprise the ancient Charnel House, 
could be carefully and reverently uncovered. 
Existing records show that the Vault is built 
in the Saxon Gothic style, and there is every 
reason to believe that it is part of that portion 
of the Church erected at the time of Edward 
the Confessor. The Gothic doorway, within 
a few steps of Shakespeare’s grave, opened 
into this building, which, says [reland, ““con- 
tains the greatest assemblage of human bones 
I ever saw.” 


extending to a considerable height on three 
of the angles. The top-stone and cap were 
also split by the expansion of the iron rod 
carrying the vane. This has now been con- 
structed in the Delta metal. A great deal of 
stonework was injured or destroyed by the 
rusting of cramps and tie-bars, which had 
ceased to afford the requisite support. None 
of the old carved or moulded work was even 
cleaned, nor were the general surfaces 
touched. Large bonding stones were built 
in, and large quantities of concrete and 
cement were poured into the walls. Very 
nearly 5,000 cubic feet of new stone were 
nevertheless required. The height to the 
top of the vane is about 218 feet. The 
beautiful bells, eight in number—the veritable 
peal which inspired “ those evening bells ”— 
are hung temporarily in their old cage, 
brought down into the Churchyard till funds 


The stair-turret | 
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shall be available for their restoration to the 
Tower in which they could now be rung with 
safety. The work took three years in execu- 
tion at acost of very nearly £5,000. The 
greater part was carried on, without con- 
tracting, by Mr. Ralph Clifton as building 
foreman and clerk of the works. The 
architect was Mr. William White, F.S.A. 


TWENTY-SIX thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-nine persons were at the first public 
view of the Champs-Elysées Salon. In the 
Salon the paintings most looked at, on the 
five franc day, were M. Detaille’s Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Connaught, M. Bonnat’s 
President of the Republic, and Munkacszy’s 
“ Crucifixion,” which seems borrowed from 
the one which made the tour of England and 
the United States. There was more than 
usual interest shown in the 
sculpture. Patriotism is the 
fashion, and the best  sculp- 
tors are this year patriotic. 
M. Batholdi’s group, represent- 
ing Strasburg succoured by 
Switzerland in 1870, was pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. Were 
it set up in the Tuilleries 
Gardens it would be hidden 
soon with wreaths and bouquets. 
All the Joans of Arc were ad- 
mired. M. Falguiére contri- 
butes a spirited and picturesque 
statue of Laroche-Jacquelin, the 
hero ot the Vendean civil war, 
but M. Cordonnier’s “ Elec- 
tricity’ was the most admired 
work of all. 


bf 

Ol, Mr. J. W. WaTERHOUSE, 

| A.R.A., is mentioned as the 
probable successor to Mr. 


We. Cai Dies Debson; 
Academician, on the Royal 
Academy. Mr. Dobson is en- 
titled on his retirement to a 
pension of £200 ayear. He will 
make the sixth retired Acade- 
mician. | 


retired 


THE new Church at Crathie 
greatly interests the Queen. It 
will be formally opened during 
her Majesty’s next residence at 
Balmoral. Princess Louise has 
given the church a_ splendid 
collection of polished marbles 
and pebbles from the Island of 
Iona, with which the granite 
Pulpit is ornamented. Several 
of the windows are filled with 
stained glass, the designs being 
selected by the Queen, assisted 
by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice. The highly ornate 
Pulpit is a gift from “the 
Court.” 


WE indicated its probability 
in a recent number, and now 
we are glad to announce that the amal- 
gamation of the Surveyors’ Institute of 
this country with the Irish Land Agents’ 
Association, has at length been definitely 
decided upon. The matter was mooted 
years ago, but it was not till last week 
that the last of the numerous difficulties, 
owing to the different practice that prevails 
in each country, was overcome. 


THE final series of Mural Decorations 
illustrating the Art of Music, have now 
been completed and placed in the Donald- 
son Museum. These paintings, which 
are presented by Mr. Donaldson, have 
been executed by M. Gaston de Vaere, 
who has enjoyed the privilege of having 
them submitted to the Prince of Wales, 
President of the College, at Marlborough 
House. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF | The Builders’ Journal. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


In our early numbers we hinted at our 
intention to introduce Illustrated Articles on 
current Architecture as a further feature in 
“THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL.” 

We have, therefore, pleasure in announcing 
that we have arranged for a series of 


IMPRESSIONS 


upon the Architecture of the chief cities of 


Great Britain and Ireland, of Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain and America. 

These Articles will be finely Illustrated, and 
will appear in conjunction with “ Our Men who 
Build” series, which we shall also make 

INTERNATIONAL. 

We shall be obliged if our readers will aid 

us in making these facts known. 


IMPRESSIONS. 
No. I.—MANCHESTER. 


THE NEW MEMORIAL CROSS AT 
PLYMOUTH. 


TUDDED as England is with Medizval 
Crosses of beautiful and graceful pro- 
portions, the new St. Andrew’s Cross at 

Plymouth, designed by Messrs. Hine & Odgers, 
architects, cf Lockyer Street, Plymouth, can 
well hold its own. In height it is taller than 
the majority ; the Bristol Civic Cross at Stour- 
ton, Wilts, is only fifty feet high, and the cele- 
brated Eleanor Cross, at Waltham, Essex, is 
but little higher. But the new Cross on the old 
burial ground, which on plan measures twenty- 
four feet square, 1s seventy feet high. It con- 
trasts, in its light and beautiful outline, very 
happily with the old Western Tower of the 
parish Church hard by, whose bells once rang 
out when Drake and his ships dispersed the 
galleons of the Armada. It is in distinct con- 
trast, too, to the Towers of the Municipal 
Buildings and Guildhall, yet there is an Archi- 
tectural affinity and harmony in the whole 
group, which is striking and impressive. The 
base is of polished granite, surrounded by steps, 
octagonal on plan, of Plymouth limestone. 
The fabric generally is of carefully selected 
Portland, stone. A red sandstone, raised in 
quarries at Mitcheldean, is introduced neatly in 
alternate layers, with most excellent effect. 
The Cross may be divided into three distinct 
tiers or stages. On each of the four. faces of 
the first or lower tier, there is a ‘moulded arch 
with double shafts and carved capitals. These 
recesses contain slabs of polished granite, on 
two of which are inscriptions. . The legend on 
that on the south face reads: } ‘‘ Erected Anno. 
Domino, 1894....Ven. Archdeacon Wilkinson, 
vicar; John, P.: Paige, T. .G. Greek ; Wills, 
churchwardens,”’; and-on the northern: ‘‘ To 
the glory, of God, and in memory of parishioners 
during many.centuries buried near this Cross.”’ 
The central stage is 'treated somewhat similarly 
to the lower one, but is highet and it contains 
niches forstatuary. At either angle are grace- 
ful pinnacles carved with crisp and effective 
crockets.. Above are more pinnacles, anda 
crocketted spire of well consideréd proportions, 
terminating ;with a cross of, wrought. copper. 
Allthe mouldings upon this handsome structure 
are bold and thoughtful. The carved foliage 
throughout the fabric, which is exceedingly 
well done, is by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
of Exeter. In each‘of the four ‘niches, resting 
upon a base carried by a polished granite 
column, is an allegorical Statue, measuring 
seven feet or more high. That om the south 
side is a particularly well considered one of 
Hope, with an anchor by its side. On the 
north stands Peace, wearing the crown; onthe 
east, Faith, with the cross; and on the west, 
Charity, with an orphaned little one in her 
arms. The new boundary wall has also been 
designed by Messrs. Hine & Odgers, and its 
piers are effectively carved by Messrs. Hems 
& Sons. The handsome wrought iron work is 
by Messrs. Hardman & Powell, of Birmingham. 
The general contractor for all the works, now 
so nearly completed, is Mr. John Finch, 
Plymouth, 
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No. 13. 
MR. WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A. 


poms 11 LIAM WHITE, whose work 
Be e) \j }¥ is perhaps less known than 


that of any other architect of 
repute, might justly be con- 
sidered a man of periods. 
Blakesley in Northampton- 
shire, knew him first seventy years ago. 
His father was a clergyman and intimate 
with the Scott family—of whom Sir George 
Gilbert Scott was the most 
Young White and Scott both made up their 
minds to devote themselves to Church work 
about the same time, and although factionists 
might not mention William White as the 
equal of Sir Gilbert, yet they have both 
achieved their object, and in these days that 
is something to be proud of. A Mr. Squirhill, 
of Leamington, was White’s first master, 
from whom he acquired a general technical 
knowledge of his profession, and who left 
him to study drawing and “Art” as he 
pleased. Although from Leamington he 
came south and sat beside G. E. Street and 
Mr. Bodley, in Spring Gardens, he never 
imbibed the “knack” of making pretty draw- 
ings. After almost halfa century Of practice— 
forty years of which has radiated from his 
house in Wimpole Street, there is hardly a 
drawing in the place commendable to any 
known “ process”’ of reproduction, and Mr. 
White has designed and built in his time no 
less than seventy Churches, and has added to 
or restored twice as many more. 


renowned., 


and later the Bank of St. Columb. He built 


_ and restored many Churches in the county— 


those of Baldu, St. Gerrans, St. Hillary, St. 
Phillack, St. Petroc-Minor, Lamorran, and 
subsequently New Quay, Merifield by 
Torpoint, Anthony, and St. John’s. Amongst 


| domestic work in the same county, he under- 


| took 


The actual date of his commencement of | 


practice was 1847, the first few years of 
which were spent at Truro, where he 
designed the block of buildings, consisting of 
the Bank and_- Solicitors’ Offices, which 
occupy the site of the old Stannery Court, 


} 
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the renovations of the ancient and 
interesting moated Rectory of St. Columb, 
for the Rey. Dr. Samuel Walker. Upon 
taking up practice in London, almost the 
first Church designed by Mr. White was that 
of All Saints, Notting Hill—the Church 
which was to have had the highest Tower 
and Spire in London. When the Tower itself 


jhad just been completed, a settlement made 


its appearance ow- 
ing to the authori- 
ties putting in a 
large drain within 
thirty feet of the 
foundations in the 
London clay, and 
work had to be 
stopped ; and from 
that day not another 
stone has - been. 
added. to the un- 
finished Tower, and 
over. the bookcase 
in Mr, White’s room 
are three out of 
the four silvered 
glass - balls which 
were to have formed 
the finials of the 
pinnacles, the con- 
tractor of the work 
having . got the 
fourth. 3 It:-is*-a 
great pity that work 
was. stopped on 
what would other- 
wise have been one 
of the very finest 
Towers and Spires 
in the country. 


Between the 
years 1850 and 
1860, the list of 


English architects 
who devoted them- 
selves more especi- 
ally to the building 
and_ restoration > of 
Churches _ largely 
increased. Messrs. 
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E. Christian, J. Clark, S.S Fenlon, and J. H. 
Hakewill, were amongst those who followed, 
with more or less tendency to individual 
peculiarities, in the footsteps of the late Sir 


Gilbert Scott, while a certain number of 


younger men, including G. E. Street, 
H. Woodyer, G. F. Bodley, and William 
White himself showed an early inclination 
to strike out.in a new line for themselves. 
Mr. White has always been a great believer 
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Arts, 


to be prosecuted, as well as an 
to be practised. As in all other 

there are confessedly abstract laws and 
principles in subjection to which they 
must be carried out, so we may naturally 
expect to find the same in Architecture. 
And as the scientific laws of each of these 
were discovered by a careful examination of 
the most masterly works of their respective 
Arts, so it is in the study of ancient buildings 


great teaching of Burke, that the eye is 
not capable of determining whether any 
part of any determinable quantity be a 
fourth, or a fifth, or a sixth, or a moiety ot 
the whole; or whether it be of equal 
length with any other part, or double its 
length, or but one half, it being a matter quite 
indifferent to the mind, and stands nearer to 
the question. ‘Surely beauty,” said Burke, 
‘is no idea belonging to mensuration, nor 
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in proportion—in absolute scientific pro- 
portion—a perfection of design which finds 
little study and less favour in the present 
day. As far back as June, 1853, in a paper 
read before the Cambridge Camden Society, 
William White preached his doctrine. - It 
is the neglect of the Science of Architecture 
which causes failure in’ modern design. 
It seems to have been almost passed over 
or forgotten that there is in Architecture 
a science as well as an art—a ’ science 


that we must look for a discovery of the 
scientific principles which ought to regulate 
the Art of Architecture; for it is in the 
investigation of these laws that the SCIENCE 
consists, the ART being simply the application 
of them, when discovered, to the practical 
purposes of correct design and beautiful form. 
Mr. White, therefore, believes in geometrical 
proportion worked out with as much rule 
as one would take out the bearing strains of 
materials. He does not believe in the 


has it anything to do with calculation and 
geometry.” All this William White does 
not accept. There is every reason to believe 
—he thinks—that whenever true Art was in 
any state of perfection, the artists did bind 
themselves down to the observance of certain 
fixed rules—rules that we call the conven- 
tionalities of Art. A Church worked out most 
minutely on Mr. White’s principle of 
geometrical proportion, is that of St. Saviour’s 
at Highbury, illustrated on another page. 
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On the drawings, and more so by glancing at 
the building itself, one would judge that the 
capacity of the Church was at least 800 to 
1,000 persons, yet it is actually under 400, 
and Mr. White proudly considers the decep- 
tion is due to the perfect proportions of the 
building. William White has built a great 
number of Churches in London. St. Mark’s, 
Battersea Rise, St. Peter’s, Plough Lane, St. 
Matthew’s, Lavender Hill, all of which were 
for the Rey. Canon T. Erskine Clarke, and St. 
Marks, Hanwell ; where also he built several 
houses in the Old English Cottage Style, one of 
which he occupied himself for a considerable 
period. Of country Churches there is no end, 
and hedesigned the Cathedrals of Madagascar 
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Warnborough, Hants, contains many mediaz- 
val brasses and tombs of the family, the 
most conspicuous of these being one to Sir 
Thomas White of Canterbury, with effigies of 
himself and his wife, and statuettes of their 
fifteen sons and six daughters—a goodly 
family indeed. Mr. White also claims kins- 
manship with William of Wykeham, and 
being twice married, has a family of daughters 
and an only son. 

It is William White’s boast that every 
sheet of detail which has gone out of his 
office during the past half century has been 
done by his own right hand. Until the past 
couple of years every season has found him 
in Switzerland taking a hurried tramp through 


f 
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and Pretoria. His principal restorations have 
been Newland Church, in the Forest of Dean ; 
Adisham, near Dover; West Wittering, in 
Sussex ; Great Maplestead, Bletchley, Sel- 
borne, and Witham Friary, built by Hugh of 
Lincoln ; together with the Rectory of Dar- 
lington, the ancient Palace of Bishop’s Court, 
near Exeter, with its original Chapel ; Tar- 
porley Rectory, in Cheshire; and the old 
Manor House of Marshall’s, near Edgware. 
Of the social side of William White’s long 
life there is not much to chronicle. His 
antecedents are perhaps best known by his 
relation to the family of the Rev. Gilbert 
White, of Selbourne. The Church of South 
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some part of the country and bringing back 
fresh vigour for his work, and now, at the 
ripe age of threescore years and ten, he 
does not hesitate to run up a suspicious pair 
of steps, and standing on the topmost rung 
remove from the walls of his interesting 
rooms in Wimpole Street the drawings you 
select to illustrate your sketch. In his long 
life this brilliant Church architect has done 
some splendid work, and when the century’s 
Architecture comes to be detailed, William 
White’s name will assuredly not be forgotten. 


_ Japan is to celebrate its victories by an Eiffel 
Tower, erected, however, as a private enterprise. 


SAWDUST. 
THE appointment of surveyor to the White- 
chapel Board of Works is now vacant. The 
commencing salary is £400 per annum. 


A NEW Grammar School is to be built at 
Shepton Mallet, also a Master’s Residence at a 
total cost of £8,000. 

A new Church, to be called St. Margaret’s, 


is about to be built in Abel Street, a rapidly 
growing district of Burnley. It will seat 560 


people, and the estimated cost is £5,000. 


A new Baptist Chapel has been opened in 
Leamington Street, Blackburn. It has been 
erected under the recently inaugurated exten- 
sion scheme of the Baptist Union. The cost 
of the new building has been £6,000. 


GROVE, LONDON 


| 
| 
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A comMoptious school Hall and Chapel have 
been erected at the Convent of the Holy Child 
Jesus, at Layten Hill, Blackpool, by Mr. J. 
Whiteside, from designs by Mr. R. B. Mather, 
architect. 

APPLICATION is to be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£1,650 for the purchase of Cromwell House, 
for conversion into Offices for the Guildford 
Council. 

Tue Town Council of Burton-on-Trent pro- 
pose to widen Little Burton Railway Bridge, 
and the approaches to it, at a cost of £5,000. 
It is also the intention of the Council to 
proceed with the widening of the Trent Bridge 
at an early date. 
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‘*TREILLAGE”’: TRELLIS-WORK. 


Mr. JOHN BELCHER’s PAPER. 


HE fortnightly meeting of the Architec- 

tural Association was held on Friday 

night, at 9, Conduit Street. Mr. F. G. 

F. Hooper, vice-president of the Association 

occupied the chair, in the absence of Mr. E. 
W. Mountford, the president, 

Mr. John Belcher read a paper on “‘ Treillage.”’ 
At the commencement he explained that he had 
selected this subject because it was a simple 
and suggestive medium by which he could 
obtain important and good effects in connection 
with gardens and domestic buildings. He then 
said: I do not propose to attempt, even if 
I were able to do so, any historical description 
of the gradual development of trellis-work. My 
object is to suggest its more extended use and 
recognition. I would point out that it has a 
poetical and romantic side as well as a useful 
one. Such a medium may be to the architect 
what clay is to the sculptor. It is the ease and 
facility with which daring experiments can be 
made which render it valuable. It can be 
altered and shifted at pleasure until the desired 
effect is obtained in a way which more solid 
and valuable materials prohibit. And it thus 
affords opportunities for judging effects which 
may subsequently be translated into stone or 
brick. Tothestudent it presents the advantage 
of a material in which he can try experiments. 
He can buy a bundle or two of plasterer’s laths 
and interlace them, and form panels and arches 
and many devices within a few feet of the 
back wall of his garden, which will increase 
its interest. And beyond all this, I think 
trellis-work itself is capable of being adapted 
to uses for which its nature and lightness 
render it suitable, while its decorative character 
must be recognised by every artist. In 
gardens trellis work is very effective. With 
the flexible laths, deep archways can be formed 
in the trellis division just Jong enough to form 
a dark frame beyond. Or if just a peep is re- 
quired here or there, a few laths can be cut and 
a bent piece or hoop of wood, circular or oval, 
inserted, forming an unglazed window in the 
trellis or hedge. There is an example in the 
Penshurst garden. Again, should it be desirable 
that the upper part of a high screen, or parts of 
it, be more open or only partially hide what is 
behind it, then the trellis can becut into pattern 
more or less open as desired—sometimes in 
panels, sometimes in a running pattern. Mr. 
Belcher gave instances of successful examples 
of trellis work, and mentioned particularly that 
in the garden of Mr. Alma Tadema, which was 
carried out some years ago by Mr. Brydon. Con- 
tinuing he said : In trellis designs it is the solids 
and voids which must be taken into consideration. 
The interpretation of column and entablature 
into trellis-work is worthy of your attention. 
The “‘ flutings ’’ of the column are represented 
by the voids, and the “fillets” by the laths. 
In the lower part of the columns, to one-third 
of their height, there are ‘‘ reeds’’ represented 
by circular rods. The laths and reeds are 
fastened to rings at intervals. The ‘‘ Ionic caps,”’ 
with their ‘‘ volutes,” are ingeniously managed. 
The introduction of the ‘‘triglyph’’ in this 
“order” is also amusing. Then a fret-work 
pattern is happily introduced in the facia, and 
round balls at regular intervals in the bottom 
member. There are many other examples and 
variations. The construction of fences, arches, 
verandahs, and porches in trellis-work is ex- 
ceedingly simple. In division fences the posts 
vary in thickness, according to their height and 
distance apart, and are frequently finished with 
some sort of terminal; a small fillet is all that 
is used to keep the ends of the laths in position 
against the posts. The top and bottom rails 
are often plain, the top having a projecting 
cover piece, or are sometimes moulded, and the 
bottom rail is kept well off the ground. The 
laths are arranged in several ways, and in larger 
or smaller meshes, as lightness or increased 
density is required. In garden fences the laths 
are sometimes interlaced, but more usually they 
are laid across each other, aud pinned together 
in squares or diamonds. Other variations are 
obtained by doubling the lines of the pattern. 
When, however, in verandahs and porches, for 
instance, other geometrical forms are needed, 
they are made up of circles, curves, and 
radiating bars, mostly put together in sections, 


though some of them are cut out, and form 
a species of fret-work, Instead of the or- 
dinary thin lath, strips or fillets of greater 
thickness, ranging from %in. by 8in. and up- 
wards, are used when the pattern is very open. 
In many of the best examples of verandahs, we 
may note that the constructional timbers are 
reeded or treated with a hollow moulding to 
secure a light appearance. Small reeded 
columnsare not unusual, and, indeed, forma very 
characteristic wood treatment of the period. 
The caps to such columns also are interesting, 
and some in form resemblea mushroom button. 
Garden seats with trellis work backs were very 
general in the last century. The backs, and 
sometimes other parts, were arranged in 
panels very similar to those on _ balconies. 
Such seats have been reproduced in many 
forms by Mr. Marcus Stone in his pictures. 
They are so excellent in design, and so 
ornamental to the garden, that a revival of 
the treatment may well be advocated. When 
oak is used in garden work the delightful 
silvery tint it gains with age is valuable. If 
the work is in deal then the dark green is most 
effective. For verandahs, &c., the dark green 
also tells well against a plaster or cement back- 
ground, but when the brick wall is dark in tone 
then white or straw colour looks well. With 
regard to the use of trellis-work, which I have 
hinted at, I might say that amongst other ways 
in which its use might be developed is in 
internal domestic work. ‘The staircase affords 
an opportunity, as instead of the ordinary 
baluster, some trellis pattern can be effectually 
adapted. Opportunity is also afforded to the 
County Council for the use of trellis-work in 
the erection of ‘‘ band stands” in the people’s 
recreation grounds. The pavilion designed by 
Sir W. Chambers is very suggestive and quite 
adapted to such a purpose. Light iron-work 
is too brittle, and is easily broken, whereas the 
wood gives, and even ifa lath is snapped it is 
more easily repaired than ironwork. The 
garden seats and shelters also afford excellent 
opportunities for its use. In conclusion, he 
said, a well-designed piece of trellis-work gives 
to the substantial building to which it is 
attached something of that grace which is lent 
to garden Architecture by the natural growth 
of creepers. ai 

A discussion followed. 

The Chairman said he had been very much 
delighted with the paper and the exhaustive 
manner in which Mr. Belcher had handled the 
subject. He should make no remarks, but as 
Mr. Brydon’s name had been mentioned in the 
address, he hoped that gentleman would open 
the discussion. 

Mr. Brydon said he had long been impressed 
by the conviction that the only really good 
examples of treillage were rapidly disappearing 
from the scope and interest of the profession as 
architects. Mr. Belcher had referred to many 
fine examples of the laudable retention of it, 
as, for instance, the beautiful specimen in the 
house of Mr. Tadema. Yet its one great and, 
in fact, only merit, consisted in the fact that 
everybody could see exactly how it was done, 
and that the whole effect was got by judicious 
adaptation to catch the beautiful effects of natural 
light and shade. Its colour and effect were only 
to be obtained by years of fading and searing 
which resulted in the end in what the variable- 
ness and eccentricities of the English climate 
would do for it. Mr. Belcher had made 


-reference to the inartistic treatment of garden 


seats. It was an absolute impossibility to get 
hold of a genuine old garden seat. They might 
think sometimes that they had got hold of one, 
an ideal one, but they had not. (Laughter), 
He had frequently made inquiries for such an 
article, but the answer was always No; the 
only way to get one was to design and build one. 
He knew of nothing more atrocious than the 
present-day libel on such a thing, with curved 
and uncomfortable angles and projecting knobs 
and joints. (Laughter). Garden gates, too, he 
thought offered a large field in which something 
could and should be done in the way of modi 
fying them or going back to the antique and 
picturesquely beautiful in them. (Applause). 
Mr. R. S. TayLor seconded the vote of 
thanks, and remarked that the glory of Treillage, 
whether of Egyptian origin or not, was fast 
going into a state of deplorable decay. It 
was no doubt from the Egyptian source 
that much or most of the present day finest 


examples of the Art had emanated. He strongly 
recommended the study of the subject in its 
entirety to the members of the Association. 

The CHAIRMAN in putting the vote of thanks 
said, it only remained for the members to 
follow up Mr. Belcher's suggestions. It could 
easily be done. To see beauty in common 
things, and to make others see it and take 
interest in it, was part and parcel of their 
common function in following their profession. 

Mr. BELCHER, in reply, said that when he 
undertook the subject he had expected to find 
any amount of data to work upon, and any 
number of works to refer to, but he had been 
disappointed, for he had found absolutely next 
to nothing upon which to found his remarks. 
His ideas and suggestions had consequently 
to be derived from and built up upon really 
personal observation. He had found it a most 
interesting study, and believed they all would, 
too, if they took it to heart as he had done, 
in the interest of their profession. 

Mr. BELcuHeER then explained the illustrative 
and technical features of his essay to the 
members, and the meeting terminated with the 
usual vote of thanks. 


THE WORK OF THE INSTITUTE. 


A CLASss OF ‘' CRAFTSMEN.”’ 


HE members of the Institute considered 
the report at their annual general meet- 
ing, Mr. F. ©. Penrose presiding. The 

report was in great measure a resumé of the 
year’s work, and as such had been reported 
concurrently. From it we learn that the 
Fellows now number 604, and Associates g2tr. 
During the twelve months five Fellows (who 
were previously Associates) and gt Associates 
(19 of whom were’ previously Students) have 
been elected. Three Hon. Associates—Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., F. G. Hilton Price, director of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and W. B. Richmond, 
M.A., A.R.A., have been elected: and six 
Hon. Corresponding Members—Charles Buls 
(Brussels), Bar Feree (New York), Alois 
Hauszmann (Budapest), Henri Edouard Naville 
(Geneva) Emerich Steindl (Budapest), and 
Louis Viollier (Geneva). There are now 67 
Hon. Associates and 55 Hon. Corresponding 
Members. The number of Studeats has 
increased to 143, as against ror at the corre- 
sponding period last year, and the number of 
Probationers to 736, as against 577 in 1894. 
The Art Standing Committee reported that, in 
view of the fact that one, or possibly two, im- 
portant new bridges across the Thames at 
Vauxhall and Lambeth were in contemplation 
by the London County Council, they had given 
special attention to the matter, in order to 
secure structures worthy to rank with Waterloo 
and London’Bridges. Although the Committee 
regretted that their endeavours to’secure stone 
structures had been unsuccessful, they desired 
to record their sense of the courtesy and 
attention with which their views had been 
received by the Bridges Committee of the 
London County Council. The Council, 
having appointed. a Committee to consider 
the question of the Hon. Associate class, 
has approved in principle the establish- 
ment of an additional class of members who 
shall be craftsmen in the Arts allied to Archi- 
tecture; and have referred the matter back to 
the Committee to work out. The Council hope, 
before the close of the Session, to bring forward 
a scheme for the consideration of the Institute. 
The Preliminary Examinations of November, 
1894, and March 1895, were held in London, 
Bristol, and Manchester, and the 217 success- 
ful candidates have been registered as Proba- 
tioners. The Intermediate Examinations were 
held in London on the same dates, when fifty- 
seven Probationers passed, and were registered 
as Students. Examinations qualifying for 
candidature as Associates were held during the 
week commencing November 26, 1894, in Man- 
chester, Bristol, and Glasgow, when sixty-four 
passed. The first of the Final Examinations 
qualifying for candidature as Associates was 
held in London and Manchester, from March 
29 to April 6, 1895, when out of the eighty-six 
applicants who attended twenty-six passed. 
The Council again tender the thanks of the 
Institute to the Board of Examiners for the 
arduous services rendered by them, and to the 
allied Societies at Manchester, Bristol, and 
Glasgow. ; 
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SHOULD GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGE 
ART? 


T the Academy Dinner, Lord Rosebery 
gN spoke of a national duty to painters and 
sculptors, in thespirit of a man conscious 
of a vast debt which he has never yet had a 
chance of paying. As ‘‘an_ irresponsible 
dreamer of dreams,’’ he weighed in the balance, 
not the present Government only, but all 
Governments in our country, and found them 
wanting. What had they done to encourage 
Art as she deserved? They had bought a few 
pictures when their authors were dead ; they 
had commissioned a living sculptor to execute 
a Statue of a deceased statesman; they are in 
the habit of giving commissions to a few 
architects for the erection of public buildings— 
with results not always 
as happy as could be 
desired. Lord Rosebery 
was careful to disclaim 
any official authority 
for his critical attitude ; 
but, in effect, he was 
repeating Carl) le’s vig-- 
orous diatribe against 
those marble present- 
ments of notable men in 
our squares and public 
thoroughfares, which 
seemed to him to be 
like ‘‘ grisly undertakers 
waiting to bury the lost 
spiritualisms of man- 
kind.’’, It is extremely 
pleasant to find that 
Lord Rosebery, speak- 
ing not as the head of 
Her Majesty's Adminis- 
tration, butasa dreamer 
who sees at the foot 
of his bed that beautiful 
apparition of an ideal 
Art to which he extends 
his yearning arms, can 
frankly tell us that we 
ought to commemorate 
our national annals by 
the aid of contemporary 
pencils and chisels, and 
deck the walls of Parlia- 
ment ‘‘ by giving orders 
toliving paintersto paint 
living men.” 

VeRY interesting is 
the discovery reported 
from the Department 
of the Dréme. During 
the construction of a 
railway from Nyons to 
Pierrelattesomeremains 
of a Gallo-Roman town 
have been revealed to 
view in the neighbour- 
hood of Saint-Paul 
Trois Chateaux. Ac- 
cording to the account 
which reaches us the 
town is thought to be 
that of Tricastina, which 
was very ancient, and of 
some note-at- one period: 
All the-mosaics, pillars; 
black and white marble 
tiling, bas reliefs, and 
porcelain hitherto found 
were covered with a 
layer of ashes, which 
leads to the presumption that the town was 
destroyed by fire. 


THE Warwickshire County Council has 
decided to accept Mr. Jeacock’s tender of 
£1,283, being the lowest of six tenders, for the 
erection of a Police Station at Erdington. The 
County Surveyor has also been instructed to 
prepare specifications for the new Lock-ups at 
Castle Bromwich and Earlswood, and to invite 
at least six tenders for each building. 


Mr. Gour.ay’s Architectural and Building 
Classes, to the number of over 100, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity of his appointment to a 
Professorship of Architecture and Building 
Construction in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College, to present him 
with a very handsome oak writing cabinet. 


' MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS AT 
BRIGHTON. 


HE Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers visited Brighton 
on the 4th instant. The members 

assembled in the Royal Pavilion, where, after 
being greeted by the Mayor, they settled down 
to the consideration of several papers. Mr. 
Francis, the borough engineer, gave a descrip- 
tion of Brighton and its municipal works, 
including the sea-front improvements, the 
drainage system (which, by the way, is being 
extended by Messrs. B. Cooke & Co., of Batter- 
sea), and the condemned areas. The large site 


' of Cumberland Place is being cleared for the 
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erection of houses for the artizan classes. Other 
works, for which tenders will shortly be invited, 


comprise the extension of the existing Colonnade 
and Terrace, the building of a Sea-wall, one 
new concrete Groyne, and other works. The 
Municipal Buildings Improvement Scheme, 
Technical Schools, and alterations and exten- 
sions of the buildings on the Pavilion Estate, so 
as to form a new Free Library and Reading 
Rooms, Museums and Picture and Art Galleries, 
are matters under contemplation. Mr. Arthur 
Wright, the electrical engineer and manager of 
the Corporation Electricity Works, discussed 
some points of interest in the development df 
electric supply at Brighton. The remarkable 
feature of this electric light station is that, 
exclusive of redemption and interest, the actual 
cost of supplying electrical energy in 1894 was 
only 23d. per unit, being lower than that 
obtaining in any other central station in Great 
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Britain. Mr. Johnston, C.E., the Corporation 
Waterworks engineer, gave a description of the 
sources of water supply and distribution in 
Brighton. The members subsequently inspected 
various works in the town. One.point the 
Association might bear in mind at the forth- 
coming meeting in Cardiff: However great the 
merit of a paper may be, greater personal 
advantages accrue to members by expressions of 
individual opinion and experience upon the 
subject touched upon in the paper, than by 
simply hearing the paper read and having, 
either no discussion whatever, or a discussion of 
a superficial character. 


Ir is stated that the Count and Countess de 
Castellane (née Gould) are preparing the plans 
for a sumptuous re- 
sidence in the Avenue 
du Bois de Boulogne. 
A large site has been 
secured at the corner 
of the Avenue Malakoff, 
at the cost of 700 
francs per metre. The 
American Countess will 
now carry out the 
dream of her life, anda 
considerable portion of 
Mr. Jay Gould’s money 
will be spent in an 
exact reproduction of 
the Grand Trianon of 
Versailles, surrounded 
by spacious gardens. 
M. Samson isthe archi- 
tect chosen to carry out 
this elaborate work. 


Mr. CHarLES MAson, 
who was telling the 
Society of Engineers 
one evening last week, 
how to make street sub- 
ways, is the responsible 
Vestry surveyor to the 
Parish of St. Martin’s-~ 
in-the-Fields. Thirty- 
five years of age, and 
one of the handsomest 
municipal engineers on 
the planet, he might be 
taken at the first blush 
for a popular tenor star. 
Instead of this he is 
one of the soundest 
authorities in London on 
the disposal of house 
refuse. 


THE great Beacon 
Light now being set up 
on Fire Island, just off 
New York, will be the 
most powerful light in 
the World, the lens in- 
creasing the power to 
250,000,000 candles. To 
ships out roo miles at 
sea it will be visible—not 
the light itself, on 
account of the curva- 
ture of the earth, but 
the flash on the clouds. 


BROMLEY, one of the 
most poverty-stricken 
parts of London, is 
about to be furnished 
with a new centre for 
social work. The other 
day the foundation stone of a new Hall in con- 
nection with Blackthorne Chapel was laid 
with much éclat. The Hall will accommodate 
800 persons, and will be used as a centre for 
all kinds of social work. It will cost only 
£3,000, about £800 of which still remains to be 
provided. 


AT a meeting held at Wesley Chapel, 
Accrington, a scheme of enlargement of the 
premises, which will involve an outlay of 
£1,600, was accepted. Subscriptions have 
been promised amounting to £300. 


Tue Aberystwith Town Council propose to 
borrow £13,000 for the following purposes :— 
Sea Wall £10,000, Town Hall £2,500, Electric 
Lamp Pillars £900, and Lavatories and 
Urinals £350. mv 
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THE FIRST SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


OPENING AT LIVERPOOL. 


HE Liverpool School of Architecture and 
Applied Arts was formally opened on 
Friday last, although it has been in 

vigorous informal existence for six months and 
has already close upon too students. But 
though the School has thus rapidly advanced 
in its development, its growth has gone on so 
quietly that people interested in the matter in 
a general way remain under the impression 
that as yet it exists only as a scheme on paper, 
and as the cherished craze of certain Art 
enthusiasts. The facts, however, are all the 
other way ; the first School of Architecture and 
Applied Arts in England is hard at work. 
Without doubt, the credit of having conceived 
the idea ot the School belongs primarily to 
Alderman Rathbone, who is a unique figure in 
municipal life. Of what value is the new 
School as a step in the desired direction ? 
The question is best answered by considering 
briefly the aims which Professor Simpson, the 
director, and those associated with him, have 
set themselves to achieve. These aims are 
three in number. First comes this one: ‘‘ To 
effect a complete union between the different 
Arts and Crafts.” This sounds at first 
rather vague. In truth it is not ‘so, and 
none are more aware ‘of its importance 
than those who have any association with the 
Arts. Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Decoration, Artistic Caftsmanship, isolated from 
one another, as they are, unfortunately, at this 
moment in England, are mere sport and pastime, 
outcome of the public uncertainty, which is the 
surest evidence that a reasonable and cultivated 
taste is absent. United as they are, on the 
other hand, in France, they exercise upon one 
another a healthy and invigorating influence, 
creating a common atmosphere favourable to 
free and natural development, and conducing 
to the growth and conservation of public judg- 
ment onright lines. To effect a complete union 
between the Arts and Crafts, so that painter, 
sculptor, architect, decorator, craftsman, may 
be animated by a common spirit in pursuit of 
a common end, is therefore a great and a 
necessary aim. The second of the three objects 
is to establish a thorough course of training for 
students in the different Arts, and especially 
in Architecture, Sculpture, and Decorative 
Painting, and the third to provide special in- 
struction of an advanced kind for skilled crafts- 
men and artisans, chiefly in those crafts allied 
to Architecture. 
The School began last October with the re- 
sources of the Roscoe Chair of Art, plus a grant 
of £1,000 per annum from the City Council out 
of the Technical Instruction Fund. But it was 
homeless, and had it not been taken in by Uni- 
versity College would have been in almost as 
bad a way as the School of Science and 


Technology. At University College Professor. 


Simpson, the director, has an eyrie at the top 
of the Victoria building, which is also the Archi- 
tectural studio—an excellent room lighted from 
the roof, and with no disadvantages except its 
altitude from the street. Those students who 
go in for Architectural Modelling put up witha 
part ofthe old building near the Medical School, 
which was used for a time as a temporary in- 
firmary. The wood-carving, again, is carried 
on in the annexe of the engineering laboratories, 
and the Painting, Sculpture, and Metal-Work 
students find a home in a one-storey wooden 
building of fair dimensions, built specially for 
their accommodation. In a capacious studio, 
furnished with casts from the antique, mingled 
with busts and figures modelled by students 
from the life, and in every stage of advance- 
ment, Mr. Charles J. Allen directs some 
thirty students of Sculpture and Modelling. 
Here, also, in the adjoining studio, Mr. 
R. A. Bell teaches Decorative Painting and 
design by studies from life and the antique. 
The Metal-Working department is under the 
direction of Mr. J. Platt, whilst the Wood- 
Carving is taught by Mr. F. G. Floyd. 

The staff of the School consists of the direc- 
tors and these four assistants, but other 
instructors, it is hoped, will shortly be appointed. 
The details of work already mapped out appear 
to be on right lines. To take the Architectural 
department, the course of studies is arranged 
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to meet the wants, first of students already 
engaged in architects’ offices as pupils and 
assistants; and secondly, of those who desire a 
course of Architectural training before entering 
the profession. The latter feature may be 
emphasised, because the architect’s assistant’s 
usual experience is two or three years’ copying 
or tracing, as a result of which he gains by 
degrees a certain practical facility in drawing 
up plans and designing elevations which meets 
ordinary professional needs. The case, how- 
ever, would be different if he began the work 
with some appreciation of Architecture as a 
Fine Art, and with some love for the pursuit of 
itasastudy. It is here undoubtedly that the 
influence of the School will be felt. In 
entering upon his course at the School, the 
student studies the history of Architecture with 
systematic reference to the features and 
ornament of each particular style. Hehasalso 
his attention directed to building materials, 
their strength and application to design, since 
it was along this path that Architecture ad- 
vanced. Finally, he engages in studio work, 
copying either approved designs, or drawing 
from and modelling casts. In the following 
year he studies elementary design and construc- 
tion in a practical way by drawing and model- 
ling, and if he pursues his studies during a third 
year, is carried to the most advanced principles 
of construction and design. In the Sculpture 
and Modelling studio modelling is done either 
from the life or from the antique or casts. The 
design and modelling of ornament is also carried 
on. Decorative Painting is necessarily chiefly 
taken up by advanced students... A word may 
be said with reference to Decorative Painting. 
As sometimes used the term is made to apply 
to easel pictures with certain peculiarities of 
style. But Decorative Painting proper—paint- 
ing which, like the Italian fresco paintings, is 
designed as an ornament and completion of 
Architecture, lending appropriate grace and 
dignity to interiors—is based upon definite 
principles of its own.” Except at this Liverpool 
School it is, however, nowhere taught in 
England, though there can be little doubt that 
it is destined to be one of the most important 
developments of the Fine Arts. , 

The School has besides these departments a 
popular crafts side, which is of importance. 
Evening classes are held in modelling from the 
life ; modelling from the antique, and modelling 
architectural ornament; decorative - design, 
drawing from life, carving in stone, marble and 
alabaster ; wood carving and wrought iron work: 
The fees for admission to the evening classes 
are (except life classes) ros. per term ; but artisans 
are admitted at half fees. The latter regulation 
indicates the spirit in which the School is 
directed. It is satisfactory to note that in con- 
nection with the School there are twelve free 
evening studentships open to competition, and it 
is to be hoped that at an early date scholarships 
will be established enabling students from the 
evening classes to, pass the day classes. The 
students ~ now enrolled’ include architects, 
painters, sculptureapprentices, pottery painters, 
lithographers, glass painters, engravers, furniture 
designers, decorators, wood carvers, plasterers, 
stone masons, and smiths. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY Mr. T. G. Jackson, 
IRAs 


‘ BUILDING WELL AND BUILDING 
BEAUTIFULLY.”’ 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A., said there were 
associated with Architecture two vital miscon- 
ceptions. The first was that Architecture was 
mere ornamentation—something that was only 
skin-deep, and simply a matter of expense. 
The second was that it applied only to Town 
Halls, Churches, and the like, and not to 
ordinary buildings, in the same way that a 
carriage and pair or a footman and butler were 
out of the reach of ordinary people. If those 
ideas were true, Architecture would not be in 
the true sense an Art at all; it would not be 
Art applied, but misapplied. But these 
ideas were wholly false. Architecture was not 
the art of tricking out a building with orna- 
mentation; it was the art of building well, and, 
at the same time, building beautifully. It was 
nothing but good construction, inspired from first 
tolast with artistic motive. Ornament was not 
a necessary part of it; often ornament was 
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far better left out, for ornamentation was 
one last resource of .the incompetent archi- 
tect. As one of their own professors had put 
it, when a man could not design, he fell back 
upon ornament. Nor was expense a necessary 
part of it. Many of our buildings would have 
been better if less had been spent on them. 
On the contrary, no building was too: humble 
for Architectural treatment, and Architecture 
was no more a luxury than was virtue. The 
true architect built plainly where it was neces- 
sary, splendidly where there was need for 
dignified expression, but always basing design 
upon construction, always adapting effect to 
the occasion, and by cheerfully obeying con- 
structive necessities from first to last, shaping 
and adapting forms suggested by construction 
into beautiful and harmonious. combinations. 
Thus Architecture inspired building with the 
artistic motive from the laying of the first 
brick to the driving of the last nail. How was 
the good architect to be made? A true artist 
worked unconsciously. in a good way, and 
produced a good thing. They might set 
another man to do the same thing, but the 
result would not be beautiful. The artistic in- 
stinct was born witha man. There were those 
who had none of it; others, most of us, who 
had enough to enjoy the works of artists; 
others who had the instinct of beauty so strong 
within them that they could not help giving it 
expression either in literary composition, or 
Music, or by what were called the Fine Arts. 
But though a man might be born with this 
instinct it was worth little without study and 
instruction. A man might be of the right 
material to begin with, but training -was 
necessary to enable him to use his gifts, and to 
shape him into anartist. These considerations 
appear to him opposite on such an occasion as 
that then present. Their School was an ex- 
periment, an interesting experiment, the result 
of which would be waited for with anxiety ; 
but, experiment though it might be, experience 
was not to be overlooked by those who had the 
direction of it. In this connection he desired 
to refer to the comparative values of training 
architects by the apprenticeship system, 
which .in their, case still survived; and by 
scholastic teaching. He laid stress on the 
former.. , There was nothing like real 
work, the . practical work of an office, for 
enabling a youth to acquire knowledge with 
rapidity. But although he held that no. school 
training could be substituted, for apprentice 
training, he was far from saying that the latter 
could give the student all he would require for 
his career. , It needed to be supplemented in a 
thousand ways, which the student must dis- 
cover for himself, and such a School as that 
would be of infinite service to him. . One of the 
results of the modern method was that it shut 
up the. student in the architect’s office. This 
isolation of the architect was a matter of com- 
parative recent date. In former days it was not 
so. If they wished to know how the great 
masters of old accomplished their art, they 
must picture to themselves a very different 
systein to that which was in vogue to-day. 
They would not find, as now, the architect 
sitting in his easy chair in his private office 
receiving his, clients, and surrounded by 
his clerks and draughtsmen; but a much 
humbler- picture would have to take its 
place. They would find the» architect 
with his tools in his hand, amongst his own 
workmen, and in his shirt-sleeves, providing he 
possessed a shirt. These Old Masters were 
nothing more than workmen, for they not only 
designed the work for their assistants, but also 
worked manually in bringing that work to a 
successful completion. Thus, whereas the 
modern architect resembled the professional 
man, and designed his buildings on paper, and 
only visited the scene of operations from time 
to time, the old architect lived on the building, 
and designed it with his own hands. The 
advantages of the old method over the modern 
were obvious, since Architecture and Sculp- 
ture depended upon the right use of material 
no less than a right principle of design. 
Under the present system the architects were 
too often more in the position of learners than 
of teachers. They had workmen under them 
who knew how to do work better than they 
themselves did. They had to design without 
ever having held an instrument in their hands. 
The consequence was that they often set men 
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to do things in difficult and roundabout ways 
which might have been done much better. 
All this resulted from the fact that architects 
were trained on paper, and as long as that was 
so they could not hope for anything better. 
It was important that they should face the 
fact, and see what could be done to remedy 
it. If every young architect were made to 
spend a year or morein a mason’s yard working 
as a mason, original ideas would be formed 
which could not be got in any other way, 
and this would save him from those mistakes 
in the construction of material which so 
disgraced the modern practice. He hoped 
this would form part of their work at University 
College, or that arrangement could be made 
with master builders to open their yards and 
workshops for the reception of students, and 
he trusted those master builders and members 
of the Building Trades’ Federation who occu- 
pied seats on that Council would give effect 
to the suggestion he had made. There was 
another evil in shutting up students in an 
architect’s office, and that was that it kept them 
away from the study of the sister Arts. The 
consequence was that when occasion arose it 
was impossible for artists unacquainted with 
each other to produce harmonious results, 
Architecture was the art of building on a grand 
scale, as sculpture was the art of building on a 
small scale, and ofall the Arts these two werethe 
least separable. It was most essential, there- 
fore, that these two should be trained alike, 
and a happy consummation attained as in the 
older times, when the same man could work in 
each. There in that School they had a ready 
remedy, for they proposed to carry on instruction 
in the three great Arts, and they might thus 
easily gather thestudentstogether. It was neces- 
sary that every architect should pass through 
the Modelling School, where he would learn to 
accomplish in concrete form what was to be 
done in buildings, and in the same way he 
would have every young sculptor trained in the 
School of Architecture, so that he might learn 
to deal with work on a large scale, and that 
which lay more in the field of Architecture 
than Sculpture. It was not, however, only to 
the sculptor or to the painter that they would 
throw open their School of Architecture, but he 
trusted that it would be open to all concerned 
in building, of whatever degree. It was essen- 
tial that builders should take some Architec- 
tural training in order that their work might 
be turned out in good taste, and he trusted that 
the students at that School would be largely 
made up of builders as well as of architects. 
In conclusion, Mr. Jackson said the scheme 
which the Liverpool School of Architecture 
and Applied Arts had in view was one which 
every true son of Art would, from his heart, 
wish a successful issue, and’ which, if it suc- 
ceeded, could not fail to "have an abiding 
influence on the history of Art in England. 
In the evening a banquet was held. 


Tue Crewe Town Council has accepted the 
design of Mr. James Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Moseley Street, Manchester, for a new Art 
School and Women’s Institute, and has placed 
the work of carrying out the scheme in his 
hands. The building is to cost about £5,000. 


THE Princess of Wales has kindly lent her 
collection of photo-ceramics to the Exhibition 
of Photography, which opened at the Imperial 
Institute on Saturday last; and the Princess 
Victoria of Wales has contributed to the 
Artistic Section photographs which she has 
taken. 


Tue Local Government Board disapproves 
of the proposal of the Health Committee of the 
Halifax Corporation not to carry out the 
scheme of a new small-pox Hospital, the erection 
of which is estimated to cost nearly £20,000, 
Borrowing powers had already been obtained. 


Crass Rooms have recently been erected in 
Guinea Street, Redland, Bristol, which com- 
pletes the block of buildings commenced six 
years ago. Mr.H C. M. Hirst, A.R.I.B.A., is 
the architect, and Messrs. Lowe and Waite are 
the contractors. The block now consists of 
the Hall erected in 1889 at a cost of nearly 
£2,000 ; the Soup Kitchen and Offices built at a 
later date at an outlay of nearly £300; and 
three Class Roomsjust finished at an expenditure 
of £1,000. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Liverpool Architectural Society.—On 
Monday evening, May 6th, the annual meeting of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society was held in 
the Law Association Rooms, Mr. Henry Hartley, 
F.R.I.B.A., presiding. Theannual report stated 
that the Society numbered 129 members, as 
compared with 130 at the close of the previous 
year. The Committee expressed regret that the 
new School of Architecture had not been so well 
attended as had been hoped at first. The re- 
ceipts amounted to £110 15s, and there was a 
balance in hand, after meeting expenses, of 
£7 7s. Mr. A.B. Culshaw was elected president 
for the next session. Messrs. H. W. Keefe and 
J. Woolfall vice-presidents, Mr. J. W. Blakey 
librarian, Mr. James Dodd treasurer, and Mr. 
Henry L. Beckwith secretary. Mr. Hartley in 
bringing the proceedings to a close, thanked the 
members for the assistance which they had 
rendered him during the period he had occupied 
the position of president. The most important 
event which had taken place during his period 
of office had been the establishing of a School 
of Architecture and Applied Arts, and the ap- 
pointment of Professor Simpson to the chair of 
Architecture of the University College (ap- 
plause). He congratulated the Society upon 
the fact that Liverpool was the first centre which 
had taken upon itself to establish such an edu- 
cational work. He also congratulated the 
profession generally upon the accomplishment 
of a scheme which had been so long desired and 
so long looked forward to—namely, the forma- 
tion of such a School as a great centre from 
which would spring new life and greater vigour 
in the development of Art by the systematic 
training whichtheir younger memberscould now 
obtain. The School was dependent entirely 
upon the way it was supported and made use of 
by those for whom it had been specially created. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—At the recent meeting of this Association held 
in the Royal Institution, Mr. John Burn read a 
paper on Plumbing, and in the discussion which 
followed, the vexed question of safety-valves 
for kitchen boilers came largely to the fore. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
The general monthly meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday evening in the Rooms, 
114, West Campbell Street. Mr. Wm. Tait 
Conner, A.R.I.B.A., vice-president occupied 
the chair. Mr. David B. Dobson read an 
essay on ‘‘ Decorated Gothic,’’ illustrated by 
lime-light views and by a number of diagrams, 
plates, &c. 

Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, Westminster, on Mon- 
day evening, the 6th of May, 1895, Mr. Wm. 
George Peirce, president, in the chair, 
a paper was read by Mr. Charles Mason, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to the Vestry 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Westminster, on 
‘‘Street Subways for Large Towns.’’ The 
author, impressing the importance of an im- 
proved method of underground construction 
for the reception of the numerous mains laid 
beneath the streets, stated that the subject was 
one requiring the immediate and serious con- 
sideration of all engineers to public authorities, 
gas, water, electric light, and other companies. 
Further, the difficulties experienced in making 
periodical examinations of the mains as to 
leakages and repairs (as the recent explosions 
in the Metropolis prove) has imposed a duty 
upon those having the contiol of the streets to 
devise some better means whereby the safety 
of the public is absolutely secured, and the life 
and cleanliness of the pavements materially 
benefitted. The present system of leaving dis- 
used pipes beneath the streets was strongly 
condemned, as materially adding to the risks 
to those using the streets by reason of probable 
accumulations of gas therein. Interesting 
statistics were given, showing the enormous 
annual cost of opening up the pavements for 
examination, and repairs to the various mains. 
The various powers conferred by Acts of 
Parliament upon local authorities and bye-laws 
made thereunder, together with the objections 
on the part of the owners of the mains to 
using the subways, were fully explained, the 
author stating that where subways did not 
exist, municipalities lost to a certain extent 
the control of the streets. The author, in 


explaining the construction and uses of 
existing subways both in the provinces and 
the Metropolis, pointed out the chief diffi- 

culties in the way of their general adoption as 

being the question of light and ventilation, and 
cost of construction; also in his opinion, the 

‘single’? system was open to objection, as the’ 
mains having to be placed on one side of the 

subway, compel the supply pipes to be taken 
across the same for supplying premises on the 

opposite side of the street, thus blocking the 

passage way and causing obstructionsin the flow 

of the pipesthemselves ; the difficulties of sewer 

ventilation were also referred to. The author 
proposed ‘‘ triple’? subways having a central 

avenue for trunk mains, and side avenues for 
subsidiary or service pipes, vau ts being provided 
beneath the footways remaining the property of 
the public authority and leased to the adjoining 
owner, thus providing some return for the out- 

lay. A detailed description of the method of 
construction was given, with an estimate of the 
cost shewing a profit based mainly upon returns 

of the rentals derived from the vault construc- 

tion and charges for those using the subway ; 

the saving which would accrue in keeping the 

streets free from obstruction unfortunately 
could not be reduced to figures on the credit 

side although the saving to life and rolling stock 

would be very great; immunity from frozen 

pipes due to a un‘form temperature in the 

subways was instanced as anargument in favour 

of subways. The author in conclusion strongly 

urged the desirability of obtaining powers where- 

by the whole of the subsoil of the streets should 

remain the property of the authority, and 

although not directly advocating the municip- 

alization of all gas, water, and other companies, 

expressed the opinion that such a course from 

a municipal point of view would cause far less 

inconvenience than now arises to the public 

using the streets. Finally, the subject was one 

of a very controversial nature, but in spite of all 

obstacles some form of the triple subway should 

be adopted universally in all large towns. The 

paper was illustrated by diagrams which were 

fully explained by the author. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—At a 
meeting of this Institution held at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel, London, on May. 3rd, 
the chairman, Mr. H. J. Young, presiding, a 
paper on ‘‘ The Warming of Buildings by Hot 
Water” was read by Mr. Ernest King. Wh.Ex., 
and Mr. Kenneth Gray. The subject was 
treate1in two divisions, the first dealing with 
the low-pressure system and the other with 
that of the high-pressure. The authors having 
stated the theory of circulation and mode of 
determining the motive force in a hot-water 
apparatus, proceeded to deduce therefrom the 
best arrangement of the mains and pipes. 
Passing on to the high-pressure system its 
leading characteristics were brought forward, 
special mention being made of the pipe joints, 
boiler coil and pipes, and the various ways of 
circulation. The relative merits of the low 
and high-pressure systems were investigated, 
from which it appeared that the former was 
more advantageous. The paper was illustrated 
by a very large number of diagrams, specimens, 
etc., and an interesting discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. E. Berry, H. Parsons, Z. King, 
F.R.I.B.A., P. Griffiths, Loftus Perkins, W. B. 
Clarke, W. G. Walker, A. S. Arundel, H. E. 
Duncan, B. T. King, and Shephard took part. 


Liverpool Engineering Society.—The 
annual meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society was held on Wednesday last in the 
Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, Professor H. 
S. Hele Shaw presiding. Mr. Arthur J. 
Maginnis was elected president for the next 
session, Mr. W. S. Boult hon. librarian, Mr. C. 
S. Pain hon treasurer, and Mr. R. C. F. Annett 
hon. secretary. The annual report, submitted 
by Mr. Annett, stated that when they started 
in 1876 they had only 51 members, but at the 
close of last year they had 274, being an increase 
on the previous year of 27 members. A paper 
was read by Mr. J. Reney Smith, entitled, 
“Engineering Work and Operations at Perim 
Island.” 


A HANDSOME marble Memorial Tablet to the 
late Lord Bowen has just been placed in the 
Vestibule of Lincoln’s Inn/Chapel by the 
benchers of Lincoln’s Inn. The Tablet has a 
laudatory inscription in Latin engraved on it. 
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THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND ITS 
ARCHITECT. 


Mr. BLasHILL’s CRITICISM OF THE WORKS 
COMMITTEE. 


HE conflict between the Architect's 
Department and the Works Committee 
of the County Council reached a further 

stage when Mr, Blashill, the architect, replied 
to the criticisms of Mr. Holloway, the manager 
of the Works Department. Mr. Holloway 
placed the responsibility for part of the excessive 
cost of the Yabsley Street Dwellings and the 
West View Cottages on the architect, who was 
too rigid in his examination of the material, 
seeking a higher quality than it was easy to 
obtain. Mr. Blashill replied that he did not 
want to be made responsible for the materials 
and workmanship of the Works Department. 
His advice was not taken, however, and the 
‘‘ Progressionai officers of the Council found 
themselves charged with the very difficult and 
delicate responsibility of supervising the opera- 
tions of one of the most important of the 
Council’s Committees. To add to these difficul- 
ties the Council determined to keep up a strict 
comparison of its own operations with those of 
contractors.’ Mr. Blashill remarked that all his 
specifications were prepared with a view to the 
work being carried out, if necessary, by con- 
tractors. He reminded the 
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better ‘‘workmanship and material was as 
strongly insisted upon as the expected saving of 
the contractors’ profits’? when the Works 
Department was established, and that ‘the 
manager cannot be officially aware of the 
excessive pressure which was in the earlier 
days of the Council put upon my department 
to exact the best quality of materials and work- 
manship from everyone over whom I had 
influence.”’ As regards the supervision which 
he exercised, the architect admits that bricks, 
wood and other materials were condemned, but 
simply because they were bad. ‘‘ There was no 
foundation for the statement that the letter of 
the specification was strained in any degree, the 
direct contrary being the case.’’ The two 
departments will have to fight out this difference 
of opinion on a matter of fact. The architect 
concluded by giving his opinion of the Works 
Department. ‘I had,’ he says, ‘ strongly 
advised that, in the first instance, small jobs 
only should be undertaken, so that experience 
might be gained. But when the Works Depart- 
ment was organised, it was found necessary to 
supply it with the whole of the work that could 
possibly be handed over to it. Much of its 
earliest work was necessarily experimental, and 
some of its methods were, in my judgment, not 
calculated to be successful. It would be quite 
untair to charge against the workmen the whole 
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| down to the jobs which was not wanted there at 
| all. 
| has .been charged to these jobs. 
_ of work was executed in spite of my warning 
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| business. 
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Council that | being considerably larger than the other. 


| site on which formerly stood the Queen’s Hotel, 


| £326,000, and the building will cost at least 


| Throughout the building due regard has been 


of the excessive cost of labour. A very large | which will be used for storage. The structure 
proportion of this excessive cost was really due | will, it is calculated, accommodate altogether 
to the delay in the purchase and delivery of | about 2,000 persons. The Post Office has 
particular materials and to the purchase from | always been careful of the comfort of those it 
different makers of the several parts of the | employs, and this fact has not been overlooked 
same fitting, which parts when brought together | in the new building. On the top floor provision 
could only be adapted by altering them on the | has been made for kitchens and refreshment. 
job. A good deal of material was actually sent | rooms, where members of the staff can, if they 
choose, have their mid-day meal at a cheap 
rate. Ina pile of such dimensions, getting to 
| the top of a staircase is no joke, so the various 
floors will be connected with lifts, worked on 
| the most approved principles. On the roof is a 
| Tennis Court, which in the lunch-hour will, no 
| doubt, be fully utilised. Altogether the General 
| Post Office North is one of the largest, hand- 
THE NEW GENERAL POST OFFICE.  somest, and best appointed public buildings in 
; : London, and is one of which its architect, Mr. 
HE pile which has just been erected in | Henry Tanner, Surveyor of Her Majesty’s 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand is another testi- | Board of Works, may feel proud. 
mony to the continual growth of postal | 
The new building will be known as | 
the General Post Office North. It occupiesa | 


I have no means of knowing whether this 
A good deal 


that it was being wrongly done, and no doubt 
the cost of making this good is charged to the 


ART IN VENICE. 
N Art Exhibition in Venice strikes one, at 
first, as a superfluity of zstheticism, 
| since Venice itself has long been, and 
must always remain, while it contrives to keep- 
| its head above the waters, an Exhibition of 
_ Art, such as Rome or Florence alone can rival. 
The present age has not been lacking in self- 
_ complacency, but even in its most conceited 


the French Protestant Church, the old Money 
Order Office, &c., and covers an acre and a 
quarter of ground. The site alone cost over 


£200,000 more. The shape of the General Post 
Office North is described as irregular, one front 
The 
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moments it has not arrogated to itself equality 
| with the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 
respect of Architecture, Painting, Sculpture, or 
any of the fine plastic Arts. We have had a 
sort of artistic Renaissance of our own, and 
| very interesting, very salutary, and very 
refining it has been to a generation whose more 
immediate predecessors had devoted themselves 
internal arrangements are striking, the main _ to the cultivation of the Useful rather than to 
staircase being exceedingly handsome. The | the pursuit of the Beautiful. But, as com- 
flooring of the corridors is of stone mosaic, and | pared with the memorable rejuvenescence of 
that of all the larger rooms of wood parquet. | Art which was taking place when the Medici 
first established their hold on Florence, and. 
| the Turk captured Constantinople, it must be 
pronounced an artificial, and, as far as satis- 
factory originality is concerned, a compara- 
tively barren movement, notwithstanding the 
many charming, and some powerful, produc- 
tions it will bequeath. But perhaps the 
second or later Renaissance has not uttered its 
| last word; and, meanwhile, its leading and 
| most successful spirits are stimulated by a 
sound instinct when they turn their faces to the 
real cradle and nurse of their praiseworthy 
endeavours. For an artist to be invited to 
exhibit his works in Venice is to receive the 
highest and most agreeable compliment that 
could possibly be paid him ; since he is thereby 
admitted to the company of the immortal masters 
of his craft. 


edifice, which is composed of a facing of 
Portland stone and Leicestershire bricks, is 
ranged round a Central Courtyard, approached 
by carriage entrances from St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
and King Edward Street, and is five stories in 
height. All the floors are of concrete, with 
steel joists, and the roofs are asphalted. The 
external doorways are of polished granite. The 


paid to light and air. Two of the rooms on the 
third and fourth floors respectively are 
especially spacious, each measuring too feet 
long by 45 feet wide, and each calculated to 
accommodate at least roo clerks. The apart- 
ments which will be occupied by the Postmaster- 
General and the Secretary are at the south-west 
corner of the pile, on the ground and first floors. 
The Solicitor to the Post Office and the Receiver 
and Accountant-General and their staffs will 
also be housed in the new building. The whole 
of the fourth floor it is intended to devote to 
the female staff employed in the Postal Order 
Branch. There is a large sub-ground floor 
available for clerical work, and at a greater 
depth still a spacious basement, not only under 
the building but beneath the Courtyard as well, 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 2.—A Village Club House. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., has kindly 
undertaken the task of adjudicating upon the 
designs in this Competition, and his award will 
be announced in due course. 


No. 3.—Swimming Baths. 

Designs of Swimming Baths in a country 
townof 5,oooinhabitants. To contain cold water 
bath fifty feet long, three feet to six feet deep, 
with necessary dressing boxes; six private 
washing baths for gentlemen and three for 
ladies; necessary heating and ventilating 
appliances to be provided, together with wait- 
ing and caretaker’s rooms, the entire cost not 
to exceed £3,000. The site is roo feet deep 
and of any necessary frontage, but entrance 
can only be obtained from the front. All 
designs to be delivered on or before Monday, 
the roth day of June. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition, 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 

; included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each ccmpetition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full, The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 

1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 S3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session, 

3.—_Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JouRNAL,. will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a conimittee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue Epiror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment tn the above Advertisements 1s absolutely 
meceSSary. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week's issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
f Strand, W.C. 


Men who Build.—In our last sketch, that 
of Mr. Charles Heathcote, of Manchester, it 
should have been stated that most of the build- 
ings mentioned therein, and many that were 
illustrated, were the joint work of Mr. Heathcote 
and Mr. W. H. Rawle, who were- formerly, 
and for some years, in partnership. It is but 
just to Mr. Heathcote to remark that he 
Mentioned this fact to our Contributor, who 
omitted any reference to it in his M.S. Our 
sincere apologies are due to Mr. Rawle, and we 
offer them.—Ep. BurLpErs’ JOURNAL. 


Trade and Commerce. 


New National Schools, Newcastle= 
under=Lyne.—These Schools will replace old 
buildings in Bagnall Street, and have cost over 
£4,000, exclusive of site. They are of a plain 
character, being of brick, with Ruabon terra- 
cotta dressings from the works of Mr. T. 
Edwards, the gables of Main Front towards the 
Ironmarket being treated in the style prevailing 
in the old Flemish brick buildings. The 
general contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. H. & R. Inskip, of Longton, from the 
designs and under the personal superintendence 
of Messrs. Chapman & Snape, architects, 
Newcastle; Messrs. R. Boyle & Sons, London, 
being intrusted with the ventilation. 


‘Practical Telephony.’’ — Under this 
title, a new and well-written series of articles is 
now appearing weekly in the columns of our 
penny contemporary Electricity. it is being 
written by Messrs. James Bell, A.I.E.E., and 
S. Wilson, and should interest a very large 
number of readers, especially in view of the 
inquiry now being held by the Government. 


LONDON ‘‘RIGHTS QF WAY.”’”’ 


HOSE who know the City of London are 
often able by means of threading courts 
and alleys to escape the crowded thorough- 

fares, and at the same time time considerably 
shorten their journey. For some time past com- 
plaints have been made that owing to large firms 
and public companies buying up large blocks of 
buildings, gates have been erected at the 
entrance to some of the courts, and the thorough- 
fares have thereby been completely in the hands 
of private persons. A recent case of alleged 
encroachment came before the City Commission 
of Sewers, one of whose officers, the solicitor, 
reported that there never had been a public right 
of way, while the engineer affirmed that since 
1867, the Commission had sewered the court in 
question, and had lighted and paved it. The 
matter, whichrelates to Plough Court, Barbican, 
has been adjourned from time to time, and was 
recently disposed of at the meeting of the Com- 
mission. It appears that three owners are 
concerned in the closing up of the court, they 
having a right of way. The initiative was taken 
by the Trustees of St. Giles’s Cripplegate, who 
were the largest owners, and who claimed their 
right to put up the obstruction—a gate. The 
discussion was animated, the Committee having 
reported, recommending that no further action 
be taken. An amendment to refer the matter 
back was lost, and then Mr. Morton moved the 
adjournment of the Commission in order to 
prevent the solicitor giving a further opinion. 
He stated that the solicitor was also interested 
in the question in another way, his firm being 
the solicitors acting for the persons desirous of 
closing the court. Mr. Wallace seconded, and 
pointed out that all public bodies appointed 
another legal adviser when their own was 
acting already for the persons with whom negotia- 
tions were being carried on. The solicitor said 
it was true that his firm were acting for the 
Trustees of St. Giles, but he had ample proof 
that no right of way had ever existed; and it 
was upon that proof that he advised the Com- 
mission. The motion for adjournment was lost, 
and the recommendation of the Committee was 
agreed to. 


It is proposed to erect a Memorial to the late 
Sir George Chesney, who took a leading part 
in the founding of the Royal Indian Engineer- 
ing College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


THE new two-storey Day School in connec- 
tion with St. John’s Church, New Clee, by the 
side of the old premises in Hamilton Street, 
has been completed. The total cost of the new 
block, together with small extension, is £1,500. 
Accommodation has been provided for 310 
children. 


Tue Enfield School Board, upon the award 
of the assessor, J. Vicar Anderson, has 
resolved to accept the designs submitted in 
open competition, by Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 
of Queen Victoria Street, London, for the 
Chesterfield Road School. The designs of 
Mr. Jones, of Harley Lodge, Bush Hill Park, 
were placed second. 


Correspondence. 


The Editor welcomes Correspondence on 
matters of general interest. Gentlementhus 
addressing the Editor should condense their 
communications as much as possible. 


“AH. A,” Croydon, writes: ‘‘ Would any of 
your readers kindly tell me the best thing to do 
for the Foundation of a small house, when, 
running sand is found in the trenches? The 
site is on a hill-side in Kent.’ 


‘ 


e 
SAWDUST. ; _ 

It is announced from Colon that a thousand ’ 
labourers have been engaged for work onthe: _ 
Panama Canal. h 

We understand the Chilian Government 
has invitea English and American tenders for ; 
the construction of a number .of railway 
engines. ; a 

On the Queen's Birthday the Princeof Wales 
will unveil the handsome. Pulpit erected in | 
Norwich Cathedral in Sie of Bishop 
Pelham. 

THE Government has commissioned Mr. 
Thorneycroft to execute a large statue of 
Cromwell. It will probably be placed at West- 
minster. ; 

Tue Russian Government has under con- ~ 
templation a scheme for establishing direct — 
railway communication between St. Petersburg = 
and the Ural Region. x 

A MOVEMENT is being initiated by the Mayor 
of Eastbourne for the erection of a Statue of 
the late Duke of Devonshire, who has done so 
much to advance the prosperity of the town. 

THE Palais de l’Industrie in Paris, built at a 
cost of nearly {1,000,000 for tne Exposition of 
1855, is about to be pulled down to make room — 
for the buildings of the Exposition of 1900, 


SIR LLEWELLYN TURNER has presented the 
borough of Carnarvon with the museum of local ; 
antiquities he has for some years been forming é 
in the Castle, of which he isthedeputy constable. 

Tue death is announced, at Paris, at the age 
of 60, of M. Eugene Bellangé, son of the 
military painter, Hippolyte Bellangé, and 
himself an historical painter, though of less 
repute. ‘ai 

CoLONEL JoHN O. HasteEp, C.E., held an 
inquiry at the Town Hall, Hoyland, on Wednes- 
day last, respecting an application from the 
Hoyland District Council for power to borrow 
the sum of £22,800 for Sewage Works and Store * 
Sheds, Stables, &c. : 

On Tuesday the Paddington Vestry decided 
to sanction the erection of a suitable Memorial 
Statue to Mrs. Siddons on that portion of 
Paddington Green, facing Harrow Road, 
in the event of a sufficient sum being subscribed 
for the purpose. 


THE monster Exhibition to be held next year» 
at Nijni-Novgorod will be the greatest show of its 
kind ever held in Russia. The Exhibition and 
town will be illuminated by the electric arc 
and incandescent lights, and an electric railway 
and a service of balloons will convey visitors 
from one side of the Volga to the other. The 
cost of the lighting, railway, and balloons is put 
at £20,000. 


= 


(web 


TENDERS. . 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” -No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for ; 
the work. 


Bancor.—For building semi-detached villas at Upper 4 
Bangor, for Dr. Lloyd and Captain Davies. Mr. Richard ry 
Davies, architect :— 

Pritchard, W.and O., Llanfair ... £2,420 0 3 
Jones, W. , Bangor ... 25133" 0 * 
Williams, R. and J., Upper ‘Bangor 1,940 0 , 
Jones and Williams, Hirael, Bangor 1,850 0 

ro} 


ooo0o0°0 


Williams, E., Garth, Bangor mg eet 1,595 1 
* Accepted. 


Bancor.—For building villa residence at Garth-road, 
Bangor, for Mr. Charles Pozzi. Mr. Richard Davies, 


: 
\ 
architect, Bangor :— ‘ 1 


Williams, E., Bangor as 2th 26800 Eo 
Williams, R. and J., Upper Bangor 1,945 0 
Jones and Williams, Bangor Ae 1.618 o 
Jones, W., Bangor (accepted) a 1,489 oO 
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OPPER or ZINC 


C 


REC Es. 


A. W. ITTER., Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. | 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


iy 


ASEMEN’ 


every. Gleserip on 


Shelley 8Gs-&. Hopes Pulénis 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


[ONDON.81 King's 


MAN= 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


MELLOWES & CO, tits S##Rit Loot 1, shy vida, 2, 


SHEFFIELD. ‘‘ MELLOwEs,” LONDON. 


‘Bancor.—For building pair of residences at Upper Ban- 
gor, for Mr, Charles Pozzi. Mr. Richard Davies, architect :— 


KENLEY.—For building Police Station at Kenley, for the 


— CHESTER | . char 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


heacpsi ae 
Exchange|- - 


HARMER & ne 
GENERAL PRINTING 
CONTRACTORS, 


220, Upper Thames Street, 
AND 
06, Coleman Street, E.C. 


15,009 


Telephone No. 


Lonpon. —For rebuilding No, 31, St. pone sane and 
portion of the Friends’ Meeting a Clerkenweil, E.C., 
for the Society of Friends. Messrs. Edward Saunders and 


Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District. Mr. John 


Mr. G. H. Page, architect, Trinity Chambers, Colchester :— 


Bowles, G., Colchester aay £1,370 0 Oo 
Dobson, Ge Colchester 1,197 0 Oo 
Farran, ‘e. ‘Colchester 1,145.0 0 
Chambers, A., Colchester 1,045 0 0 
Dupont, F., Colchester (accepted) .. 984 0 0 


Duruam.—For building eight d cating tomes off Ather- 
ton-street, for the Durham Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Mr H. Henry, architect, 11, North Bailey, Durham :— 

Accepted tenders, 


Bradley, J. G., mason ... £853 9 0 
Walton, W., joiner 579 I5 Oo 
Nesbitt, T., plasterer 138 0 0 
Blakey, W.-T., slater ... 102 15 0 
Almond, N. W., plumber 94 0 0 
Dodd, i H., painter .., 42 16 10 


Williams, R. and J.. Upper Bangor £1,857 0 0 Butler, architect. eeeunities Py Mr. W. H. Thurgood :— 
Pritchard, W. and O., Llanfair 1,778 0 oO Graham “S é £4,200 0 O 
Jones and Williams, Bangor 1,658 0 O Grover ... 4.097 0 O 
Jones, W., Bangor ... 1,589 0 Oo Higgs and Hill. 3,984 0 oO 
Williams, E., Bangor (accepted) 1,465 0 Oo Lathey .. a 3,950 0 0 
Barry.—For new girls’ school, cookery school, and care- Smith Brone eo Ps 
taker’s residence, Romilly-road, Barry, for the United ‘Biulloele: / are aes 
District School Board. Mr. George Thomas. F.S.I., Cardiff, Tasceliess ; sho Ese 
architect :-— Heart hee 
: os : 3,857. 0 oO 
Money, H. J., Barry ... £7,065 0 0 Richar ‘son, J. O., Peckham* 3,789 0 oO 
Small, F., gh 6,538 9 oO * Accepted. 
Davies, H., Cardiff re ee 6,532 Os © 
Jones, D. C., and Co., Gloucester ... 6,435 0 0 Liwynypia (Wales).—For rebuilding Jerusalem Welsh 
Lloyd and Tape, Barry Dock 6,275 0 Oo Baptist Chapel. Messrs. Griffiths and Jones, P.A.S.1., 
Evans, E. R., and Bros., Cardiff 5,959 0 O Tonypandy and Pontypridd, architects :— __ 
Davies he Cardif ge sees 5,770 0 O pate hes Loyd. Tonypandy... £4,395 0 0 
utter, arry (accepte 5,395 0 O enkins or seh i 4,025 0 0 
(Architect's estimate), £53444. ) songs: ae , and Co., Gloucester ... 3.989 0 o 
P d Sons, Penygraig 3,853 0 0 
CoLCHESTER.—For rebuilding premises, Mitre-street, Col- ens os r 
_ chester, recently destroyed by fire, for Mr. Robert Howe. Jones, D., Treforest (accepted) 3:586° 00 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a new vestry at All Saints’ 
Church, South Acton, for the Rev. J. Macarthur, M.A. 
Mr. Edward Monson, F -R.LB.A., Acton Vale, W. architect: — 


Chamberlen. Bros. , Hammersmith v7 £825 ° 
Hooper, G., Acton v er SB 735 0 0 
Christie, J., Shepherd's Bush ... 731 0 0 
Lyford, G., Shepherds Bush . 730 0 O 
Nye, T. , Ealing ... 685 0 oO 
Dorey and Co., Brentford (accepted) 649 0 O 


Lonpon.—Painting and other works at St. 


Marylebone 
Infirmary, Rackham-street, papi stiing Hill, W. :— 


White 42,900 0 0 
Wall 1,897 0 0 
Nye (952 1,870 0 0 
Lilly and Lilly, Ltd. (accepted) 1,839 0 oO 
Barber and ssa eg 1,550 0 0 


Son, 6, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C., architects, 

Quantities by Mr. Walter C. ye te = 
Beddall, Hall ... eter 24250 6 On 
Ashby and Horner 2,098 0 oO 
Ashby Bros. 2,036 0 O 
Colls and Sons 2,033 0 oO 
Jerrrard and Sons 2,029 -0 0 
Mattock.Bros. ... Sa 1,955 0 0 
Lawrence, E., and Sons 1,940 0 O 
Prestige and Co, 1,927 0 0 
Reason aed 1,875 0 oO 
Woodward and ox 1,860 0 o 


Lonpon.—For the extension 


of nursing home at the 


London Hospital, Whitchapel. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 

architect :— 
Yates, J. £15,841 5 6 
Whitehead and Co, . 13,650 0 o 
Roberts, L. H. and R. 13,635 0 0 
Rider and Son 13,609 0 O 
Goodman 3 13,333 One 
Williams, H. J. 13,275 oO 
Lawrence, E., and Son 13.193 O O 
Perry and Co. 13,1066 0 0 
Holloway Bros. 12,985 © oO 
Shepherd 12,885 © 0 


Lonpon.—For an addition to the west end of St. Frides- 
Christ’ Church 


wide's Church, 


Poplar, 
Mission. Mr. 


Robert Willey, 


for the 
F. R.. I.B.A., 
street, Blackfriars, E.C., architect ;- 


Oxford 
33, New Bridge- 


€ar michael £870.0.0 
Woodward and Co: 792.0 0 
Richardson se 763,19 0° 
Kirby and Chase 760.0 0 * 
Tyerman ... 717.0 © 
New Ross (Ireland).—For the erection of the new parish 


church of St. Mary, for the Very Rey. Canon Kavanagh, 


P.P.D.D.V.F. 


Messrs. Morris, Dublin :— 


Cullen, A, New Ross (accepted) .., 


Mr, Walter G. Doolin, M.A., Lic,Civ.Eng., 


T.C.D., Dawson Chambers, Dublin, architect, Quantities by 


£16,000 0 oO 


COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 
Occupies little space and is 
easily moved. 


A Large Stock 


of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; 
ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


a 
|): 


i) A 


CVU EE PUPUVETs? Yn 


Mortar Mills, Plain and on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &, 


BARROWS x CO., Isrtro., BANBURY. 


Lonpon.—For repairs, drainage, improved sanitary, and 
other works, at St. George’s Union Workhouse and In- 
firmary. Mr. Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., architect :— : 


Leslie and Co., Kensington-square... £4,719 0 O 
Heywood, R. M., Hammersmith 4,490 0 O 
Foxley, G., King-street, W. ... 4,300 0 O 
Pearce. W. Grayton-road, N.W. 4,246 0 0 
Mowlem and Co., Westminster... 4,200 0 O 
Lidstone, N., Blackstock-road, N, ... 4,193 0 O 
Wall, H., and Co,, Carlton Works, 

Kentish Town* oe 3,897 0 O 


* Accepted. 
NorTHAMPTON.—For enlargement of National Schools at 


Finedon Messrs. Mosley and Anderson, Goodyear 
‘Chambers, Northampton, architects and surveyors :— 
Branson, G., and Son, Northampton... £439 0 o 
Ball, A., and Son, Northampton 435 0 O 
Tebbutt and Pratt, Wellingborough... 40I 0 O 
Chapman, T., Finedon... 5 cat 395 0 O 
Wilford and Judkin, Northampton ... 388 15 oO 
Henson, F. Finedon* ... ‘ ae 387 10 oO 


* Accepted. 


RopBourNnE CHENEY.—For building infants’ school, and 
alterations to Haydon school, for the Rodbourne Cheney 
School Board. Mr. William Drew, M.S.A., architect, 22, 
Victoria-street, Swindon. 


Gerring, W., Swindon ... Fe £845 10 0 
Flewelling, H., Wootton Bassett 730 0 0 
Williams, C., Swindon... 724 17° 0 
Chambers, W., Swindon* 615 0 0 


* Accepted. 


RowHEDGE.—For erection of buildings on the Lion and 
Field Estate, Rowhedge. Mr. G. H. Page, architect, Trinity 
Chambers, Colchester. 


Warricker, J. £420 0 0 
Dupont, F. 365 0 O 
Blaice, G. 359 10 O 
Rackham, G, 358 0 O 
Diss, A. 350 0 O 


RuSHDEN.—For new shoe factory, Station-road, Rushden, 
for Mr. H. Perkins. Mr. Herbert Adnitt, architect, Har- 
borough-road, Rushden. Quantities by architect :— 


Sparrow, H., Rushden 4 £1,080 0 oO 
Whittington and Co., Rushden 1,079 0 O 
Bayes, C., and Son, Rushden 1,075 0 O 
Wilmott, T., jun., Rushden ... 1,054 0 0 
Berrill, T. and C., Irchester... 1,047 0 0 
Marriott, R., Rushden a $s 1,025 0 0 
Whitbread, W. T., Northampton ... 1,022 0 0 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough’... 997 0 oO 


* Accepted. 


WartForp.—For alterations to the workhouse, for the 
board of Guardians :— 
Brightman £3,199 0 O 
Neall 3,175 0 O 
Waterman 3,169 0 O 
Wiggs ... ae 2,999 0 oO 
Andrew and Sons* 2TA7. 02-0 


* Accepted. 
WaLTHAMSTOW.—F or the erection of dwelling house and 


coach building premises in Markhouse-road, Walthamstow. 
Jasper J. Kelf, architect, 26 High-street, Walthamstow ,— 


Morrison and Goodwin, Southgate-road £661 0 oO 
Thompson, Leyton _... Ef oe 640 0 O 
Rawlins and Furner, Walthamstow ... 550 0 oO 
Dartnal Bros., Leytonstone 535 0 O 
Burdock, Leyton* 533 15-0 


* Accepted. 
WattHamstow.—For the erection of a pair of villas in 


Elmsdale-road, Walthamstow. Jasper J. Kelf, architect, 26, 
High-street, Walthamstow :— 


Morrison and Goodwin, Southgate-road {£950 0 Oo 
Thompson, Leyton ... ra 817 0 oO 
Lawrence, Waltham Abbey ... 667 Io oO 
Dartnall Bros. Leytonstone P 667 0 oO 
Rawlins and Furner, Walthamstow* 650 0 0 
* Accepted. 
Winton (near Bournemouth),~For the erection of 


British and Sunday schools. Messrs. Lawson and Donkin, 
Yelverton Chambers, Bournemouth, architects and surveyors. 
Quantities supplied by architects :— 


Holly, F., Winton £1,509 0 O 
Entwistle and Cox 1,490 0 O 
Hoare, W, oe é 1,487 0 Oo 
George and Harding ... 1,464 0 0 
Lucas, J. W.>... a has 1,460 0 0 
Hoare, F.,and Son ... se re 1,450 0.0 
Hunt, C., Winton (accepted) 5 1,436 15 oO 


(Rest of Bournemouth.) 


ITY OF CHESTER. 
TO ARCHITECTS. 


PUBLIC BATHS. 
The Town Council invite COMPETITIVE PLANS (to 


be accompanied by detailed specifications, and estimate of 
cost) for PUBLIC BATHS, to be erected in the Hop Pole 
Paddock. 

A premium of £50 will be paid to the author of the plans 
which may be selected, which amount will be deducted from 
the author s commission in the event of the work being pro- 
ceeded with, and his being employed to superintend the 
same ; the selected plans, specification, and estimate to be the 
property of the council, who will be assisted by a competent 
professional assessor, but reserve to themselves the right of 
ultimate decision. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept any of the 
plans, 

Copies of conditions and instructions may be obtained from 
the City Surveyor, Town Hall. 

The plans, &c., without signature, but with a motto or 
device, and a letter (sealed) containing a corresponding motto 
or device, and the architect's name and address, to be sent 
addressed to “The Chairman, Baths Committee, Chester,” 
not later than the 2nd day of JUNE 1895. 

By Order. 
SAML. SMITH, 


Chester, April 2nd, 1895. ‘Town Clerk.’ 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO,, 


48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application, Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON,” 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 


Oakeley-Palmerston, 3 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &e., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. rd 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 
- COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds . 


O CONTRACTORS AND PAVIORS. 


The Urban District Council of Melton Mowbray, in 
the County of Leicester, require TENDERS for PAVING 
the FOOTWAYS of certain streets with Patent Victoria 
Stone and “In Situ” Concrete Paving, Kerbing, Channelling, 
&c. : 
Applications for specification and bill of quantities to be 
made on or before Tuesday, the 7th day of May, to Mr. 
EDMUND JEEVES, Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray, 
Surveyor to the above Council, accompanied by the sum of 
One Guinea, which will be returned on receipt of a bona fide 
Tender from the applicant. 

Plans may be seen at the Surveyor’s Office any day between 
the hours of Ten a.m. and Five p.m., and sealed and endorsed 
Tenders must be sent to me at or before FIVE o’clock p.m., 
on WEDNESDAY, the 22nd day of MAY instant. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. 

RICHD. BARKER, Clerk to the Council. 
Sherrard street, Melton Mowbray, 
May st, 1895. 


REAT BENTLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

The Great Bentley School Board invite TENDERS for 
the ERECTION of NEW SCHOOLS at Great Bentley, 
Essex, for 250 Children, Board Room, and Master’s Residence, 
Boundary Walls, &c, 

Drawings and Specifications may be seen -at the Office of 
Mr. J. W. START, F.S.L, &c., Architect, Colchester, also of 
Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich, on and after the 30th instant. _ 

Builders wishing to Tender must send in their names at 
once, together with the sum of One Guinea, to be deposited 
for the quantities, which will be returned on receipt of a bona 
fide Tender. 

Tenders, on forms supplied, sealed and-endorsed “ Tenders 
for Schools, Great Bentley,” should be addressed to the 
Board, and deliveredat the residence of their Clerk, by TEN 
o'clock on THURSDAY morning, the 23rd day of MAY, 


1895. 
Power is reserved to reject the lowest or any Tender. 


Colchester, y Order, 
April 25th, 1895. Cc. D. KEIGWIN, Clerk. 


O BUILDERS and CONTRACTORS. ~ 


; CONTRACT No, 1. 

The Guardians of the Mile End Old Town are willing to 
receive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a new STEAM — 
LAUNDRY and COTTAGE atthe Infirmary, and for-certain 
ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to the LAUNDRY 
and BOILER-HOUSE, at the Workhouse, all situate in 
Bancroft-road, London, E. 

The plans can be inspected and copies of the specifications 
and bills of quantities obtained’of the Architect, Mr, CHAS. 
F. BURDEN, at his Office on the premises, on and after 
THURSDAY, MAY oth, 1895, between the hours of - 
TEN a.m. and FOUR p.m. on production of a receipt of the 
deposit of a £10 Bank of England Note, made with the — 
undersigned, which deposit will be returned to parties sending 
in a bona-fide Tender at the time and in the manner specified, 
accompanied with such specifications and bills of quantities, 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed on the outside “ Tender for 
Laundries,” properly filled up and attested, must be delivered 
at my Office not later than FIVE o'clock on the evening of 


the 23rd day of MAY, 1895, - 
Persons tendering will be required to observe such hours of 
labour, and: pay such rates of wages.as are generally considered _ 
fair with the several trades engaged, and,to enter into.a bond _ 
with approved sureties for the due performance of the contract. - 


The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any Tender. 
% WILLIAM THACKER, 


Clerk to the Guardians of the Hamlet of _ 


“Mile End Old Town. 


i 


Guardians’ Offices, - 
Bancroft-road, London, E., 
April 24th, 1895. 
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been “approved.” 


—a Nave left to the imagination. 


Truro is to have another building, 
-and Mr. Passmore Edwards is the 


we cannot say that we altogether 
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Architects’ In quaint old towns some 
curious things still happen. 
Even an architect can become 
a Mayor, and,as Mayor, act professionally (in 
the town’s service) as an architect. It is a 
little complicated we admit, and contrary to 
usage, but we are rather amused by the 
Truro “breeze.” Architects know Truro 
chiefly for its modern attempt at a Cathedral ; 
an attempt praiseworthy in the extreme were 
it anything but shockingly unfinished. When 
we were last there a sight of sheer hoarding 
and boarding blocked the “Nave” 


Fees. 


We confess to no liking for these 
“lopped” buildings. | However, 


money-magician. It is to be 
called the Passmore Edwards Free 
Library, and is to cost £2,000. 
We gather that the Mayor, Mr. 
Trevail, being an architect, rather 
naturally (in quaint old towns) 
prepared the plans which have 
If Mr. Trevail 
had done this for nothing, we 
daresay the Truro City Fathers 
would have remained somnolent 
and content. But even Mayors 
have an eye to their purses and 


blame Mr. Trevail, though it is 
an understood corporate canon 
that a man should not work for 
the town while administering the 
town’s money. But this happens 
to be Mr. Passmore Edwards’ 
money (though given to the 
town), and perhaps that makes 
all the difference. To obviate 
the difficulty, a wise and kindly Town 
Clerk suggested that Mr. Edwards pay 
the architect direct, and remit to the Council 
£1,900 only of the £2,000, this to “avoid 
misunderstandings,” as the Committee dis- 
creetly put it. Moreover, Mr. Trevail has 
not a high opinion of his Council, and pro- 
fessional dignity must be maintained as we 
all know, only it is a costly luxury. “The 
Mayor said the architect would not be paid 
by the Council at all. As Mayor of the City, 
he would decline to take a single farthing from 
the Corporation.” This was Mr. Trevail 
upon himself in his dual capacity. A Mr. 
Roberts said something about “ blinding our 
eyes,” but, we take it, it was not profane ; 
at any rate, nothing happened. The City 
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Fathers continued to see clearly—according 
to their lights. After considerable heat, and 
some legitimate discussion, the Town Clerk 
read the context of a letter he had written to 
Mr. Edwards, pointing out that Mr. Trevail 
could not be legally remunerated if Mr. 
Edwards handed over the whole £2,000, and 
suggesting that “the difficulty may be got 
over by presenting the plans and architect’s 
supervision, and such a sum as with the 
cost of such plans and supervision will make 
up £2,000.” Mr. Edwards could not see it at 


first : he had handed over £2,000 to ‘be ex- 
pended on a Free Library,” and left ‘‘to the 
Corporation the selection of site, architect, 
builder, &c.” But someone must have whis- 


pered in the donor’s ear, for, writing almost | 


by next post, Mr. Edwards was willing to do 
“just what the Truro Corporaiion desire ;” in 
other words he was prepared to pay them 
£1,900, andthe architect £100. So this settles 
it, we hope, and the Mayor-Architect will get 
his cheque for £100, and really we see no 
reason why not, providing Mr. Trevail’s 
work be good and his plans something near 
perfection, only we were so surprised to 
learn of an Architect-Mayor that we could 
not pass the incident by; and one is very 
disposed to forgive Mr. Trevail, in any case, 


BOWDON CHURCH, NEAR MANCHESTER: THE EAST END. 


if only because we are so glad to know that 
an Architect can be addressed as His Wor- 
ship the Mayor! The Profession is look- 


ing up. 


From time to time we 
shall have announcements 
to make that will, we think, 
bring our paper still closer in touch with our 
readers, with their idea of what an Archi- 
tectural paper should be, and with ours. We 
have passed our quarterly number, and we 
are satisfied. We are sosatisfied 
that we shall add further fea- 
tures ; we shall give more read- 
ing matter; we shall maintain 
the illustrative excellence at which 
we have aimed ; increasing it by 
degrees. Already our pages are 
being made more compact; the 
type is closer without loss of clear- 
ness, and we are arranging for a 
stiff green cover that will give 
“erip” to our paper—indicative 
of our policy. The inside sheets 
of the Journal will be printed 
wholly in white so that the read- 
ing matter and the advertisements 
may be extended at will. The 
increase in our professional news 
‘and in advertisement contracts 
for long periods, demand this. 


An Announce= 
ment. 


we illustrate our criticism of 
Architecture at the Academy ; 
a novel effort in professional jour- 
nalism, we venture to think. Our 
Impressions of the Architecture 
of English and Foreign Cities 
will be vivid and virile and 
critical; we are arranging also 
for ‘Men who Build” from America. Thus 
we have done something, so far, as guarantee 
of our good faith; the Architectural World 
is pleased with us, and says so; there 
is no need now for the fanfare of trum- 
pets, the preliminary flourish ; we ask our 
readers for their cordial co-operation in 
elevating and stimulating Architecture and 
the ‘Art of Building ;” is it not a good 
cause? Moreover, we have had extended 
to us by ouradvertisers and by our readers the 
co-operation that spells success. Had our 
individual battle been harder, we should 
have won, for the “sinews of war” will 
not fail. It has been comparatively easy, 
but much remains to do. Of far more 
weight even than the chorus of kindness we 


In this, our current number, also, - 
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have received, is the fact that we have not 
met with a single rebuff. Finally, the price 
gives us our strength and we can afford it. 
At the end of our second quarter we shall 
add a double lithographic sheet of illustra- 
tions particularly devoted to scale drawings, 
structural plans, and current architectural 
work. The sheets shall compare with any 
Architectural Supplements in the World. 
That is all we desire to announce at the 
moment. 


Rvooden _ THE pert ae 

tion are impounding the 
Structures. Waters of two Welsh rivers, 
near Radnor, for supplying its town with 
water, and having a thousand workmen and 
their families under their control, they have 
erected a model village—of wood. The 
houses are of different type, and the village 
has its dispensary, its hospital, its post office, 
savings’ bank, and its fire brigade station, 
public baths, recreation hall and reading 
rooms—even a public-house, where liquor 
of all kinds, purchased by the Corporation, is 
retailed to the residents. What interests us 
at the moment is this point of timber con- 
struction. A summer or two ago we de- 
signed a little wooden bungalow, which we 
were desirous of erecting on a lovely site 
overlooking Coney Island at the mouth of 
the Thames. It was a mile from Benfleet 
village and the nearest habitation, but the 
local authorities prohibited the luxury of a 
wooden house and spoilt our little game 
entirely. And we protest. In the depth 
of the country, on the outskirts of our 
woods, on the banks of our beautiful 
streams, there are thousands of quiet, 
secluded spots where weary brain workers 
would gladly pitch their little wooden homes 
if they were permitted by local laws to do 
so. In towns or even villages where habita- 
tions adjoin, or are close together, wooden 
construction may be picturesque, though it 
is not safe. Surely, away on our hillsides, 
man should be permitted to run the risk of 
frizzling himself to death if he chooses, when 
he occasions no risk to his fellow beings. 
The Birmingham Corporation have evidently 
taken the risk at Radnor, perhaps because 
the site of their “town” does not come 
under the jurisdiction of any new-fangled 
local authority, but that cannot, or at any 
rate should not, empower them to break 
laws which are presumed to exist universally 
in this country for the safety of its inhabi- 
tants. If the Corporation of the Midland 
capital are justified in doing this, then, by 


what earthly sense, are we debarred from’ 


building our bungalow in the wilds of Essex, 
miles away from the habitation of man? 
Laws of this nature should be universal. A 
man should be permitted to build a wooden 
house a hundred yards away from any other 
house, or he should not; there should be no 
middle course governed by the caprice of 
local nobodies who generally . understand 
more about bacon curing than anything 
else. For our part we should welcome 
the sight of the chalét and the bungalow 
along our country pastures and our river 
banks. Life is more ethereal than it was; 
we live lighter and quicker; and the 
little country home, neatly and picturesquely 
constructed of honest timber, soothes and 
pleases the toilers ofour towns, and hides them 
away from the awful dwellings which creep 
into being under the artistic guidance ot our 
jerry country builders. 


It has been decided to commence the works 
in connection with the open air Baths in Burl- 
ington Street, Liverpool, at once, and sanction 
has been given to a proposal for introducing 
electric bells as an experiment in some of the 
Corporation Baths, 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 
By Our SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 
WitH SKETCHES By C. E. MALLows. 


UR first notice, in the issue of the week 
O before last, was written whilst we were 
still under the influence of Mr. Wilson’s 
masterly works. If it were possible to dismiss 
these from one’s thoughts whilst in the room 
(which it is not) we should be obliged to say 
that the whole show of Architecture hardly 
rises above mediocrity. There are some 


notable exceptions, of course, both above and 
and below that level, but generally speaking, 
the average of recent years has not been 
reached, and there aresome half dozen works, 
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which we mention later on, so bad, both in 
drawing and design, that it is a mystery how 
they passed the Hanging Committee without 
the red and white crosses they so well deserve. 

It is well-known to be a dangerous thing to 
prophesy unless you know, but we were right 
in saying in our first notice that the Architecture 
would be more attractive this year to the 
general public than it has been in years past. 
It is perfectly true that a touch’ of old times 
occurred, when a 
certain well-known 
and antiquated Di- , 
vine put his reve- 
rend head within jt 
the door and im- 
mediately -with- | 
drew it, as if he 
had been in some 
way silently hurt, 
remarking to a 
friend, ‘‘ Oh, these 
are the works of | 


architects, you ff 
know, and they fi 
are best left to Fig: 
themselves,’’ but 


then, perhaps, he 
was in a hurry to je: 
discuss one of 

Messrs. Spiers &.| 
Pond’s famous re- 
jected chickens in 
the refreshment 
room below. We 
spent some time in 
the Galleries last 
week, and had an 
excellent opportu- 
nity of judging. 
Generally speak- 
ing, Mr. Wilson’s 
drawings were a 
great attraction, 
and it was the 
opinion of one dis- 
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| Stokes’ country houses. 


[May 21, 1895. 


tinguished artist that his drawings were 
equal to anything in the whole Exhibition, and 
folks stopping at the door to look at these re- 
mained to wonder at others, so that at times 
the place was positively crowded. 

Conspicuous in recent years among the 
authors of Church Architecture has been the 
name of Leonard Stokes. His fine design for 
the large Roman Catholic Church at Miles 


| Platting, Manchester, in the Academy of 1892, 


will not easily be forgotten, or the drawings by 


| which it was illustrated. He has nothing so 


important this year as that, but his fresh and 
vigorous little ‘‘ Church of All Souls’, Peterboro,”’ 
No. 1494, which we shall illustrate in our next 
number, will be much admired. It has a well 
disposed arrangement of window and wall space, 
and his treatment of the West End, with the 
large window filled with finely-arranged lines 
of tracery (influenced, perhaps, by certain 
windows in Tewkesbury Abbey), and the plain 
wall beneath are excellent. The Gable has those 


| little curves, finishing the lines at the springing, 


which Mr. Stokes is so fond of, and which give 
a good deal of character to his work. The 


| Presbytery, which joins the Eastern End of 
| the Church, and 


is at right angles to it 


on the North Side, is simply designed, 


| with a cleverly-treated bay window, which 


we remember to have seen before in one of Mr. 
This work is illus- 
trated by a pen drawing by Mr. C. E. Mallows. 
In No. 1529, ‘‘A Summer Cottage, Isle of 
Wight,’’ Mr. Aston Webb shows a reserved 
treatment of Late Gothic, which well expresses 
its purpose, and has a studied outline of much 


| character, in harmony with the lines of the hills 


and downs amidst which the house is situated. 
The drawing, in pencil and stump, isa little too 
much detailed, but is otherwise effectively 
done. Nos. 1,478 and 1,512 are by Messrs. 
Ernest George and Peto, the former, ‘‘ Additions 
and Alterations to Colworth House near 
Bedford,”’ is not particularly interesting, and is 
presumably a continuation of the old work; 
but there is a very pleasant little corner in the 


| interior view showing the fireplace, hall table, 


an attractive little panel at the end, and an eleva- 


| tional sketch of a side-board, all of which are 


characteristically (Ernest) Georgian. No. 1,512 
illustrates the.Interior of the Hall at North 
Mymms, Herts, effectively drawn, of course, 
but we do not like the somewhat awkward lines 
of the hooded fireplace. 

A prominent exhibit is No. 1,490, ‘‘ The Sun 
Dial at Whatton House, Loughboro’” for Lady 
Crawshaw. An excellent design, well conceived, 
on an old model we dimly remember having 
once seen in a garden somewhere in the North 
of England. 
circular table of the dial stand on a carved 
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pedestal raised on two steps, and are well pro- 
portioned, admirable in feeling for line, and 
modelled with much grace and delicacy. It is 
illustrated by a crisp and telling pencil and 
stump drawing by Mr. Mallows. 

Mr. C. A. Voysey shows a delightful house in 
stucco and green slates, at Colwall (No. 1,452), 
which, artistically drawn in elevation as it is, 
would have been far better illustrated in a 
perspective view. It has a recessed Garden 
Entrance simply treated, and there is apparently 
a Courtyard to the Principal Entrance, which 
latter is placed to the right under a square 
Porch with columns at the angles, or perhaps 
the Entrance is under the small square Tower 
(finished at the top with a long row of low 
lights and hipped pyramidial roof), to the left 


N° 1695 
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There are portions of the ‘‘Church of S. 
Matthew, Cockington, Devon”’ (No. 1,551), by 
Mr. Nichoison, which appeal as a good study 
in Decorated Gothic, and there are other 
portions which would have been better recon- 
sidered. The upper part of the Tower promises 


| well, but we do not admire the two gables by 
_ its side, the centre one is out of drawing, and 


both narrowly escape the commonplace. There 
is a good deal of distinction in the design, but 


| Mr. Nicholson has done much better work than 
| this. 
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No. 1,5551s Mr. Aston Webb's design for the 
Reconstruction of the Staffordshire County In- 
firmary. It consists of the Centre Administra- 
tive BlockZof three storeys, and Wards of two 
floors on either side, connected with open 
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of the drawing ; it is somewhat difficult to say, 
without a plan, which would have added interest 
to this design. Another drawing (shamefully 
skied), is by Mr. Phillip Figgis, of ‘‘ Proposed 
Cottages at Harrow”’ (No. 1,553), an excellent 
group of half timber and brick daintly drawn in 
water-colour, reminding one of Mr. Wilson’s 
work of a few years’ back. There is a breezy 
open-air feeling about the whole drawing which 
is very taking. It should have been hung well 
on the line. How on earth such a drawing as 
this, or the pen drawing No. 1,587, should 
occupy these positions, and such drawings as 
Nos. 1,580 (which is only mentioned as an 
example of what to avoid), 1,415,.1,525, 1,536, 
1,541 (a caricature in parts of Hadden Hall), 
and 1,538 (especially 1,538), should have been 
hung on or near the line in nearly every case, is 
one of those mysteries which the Hanging 
Committee presents every year for considera- 
tion. No. 1,560 has no right to its position, 
neither on its merits as a piece of Architecture 
or illustration. A good drawing will make a 
commonplace design interesting, but in these 
cases it is difficult to say which of the two 
offends the most—the drawings or the buildings. 
A good piece of Domestic Architecture in 
red brick and half timber, thoroughly homelike 
and English in character, is No. 1,437, Mr. 
Collcutt’s house at ‘‘ Cold Harbour, Liphook, 
for Sir Thos. Sutherland,’’ which also we 
shall illustrate later on. The portion to the 
right of the drawing, showing- the large half- 
timbered gables and the projecting Entrance 
Porch in wood, is the proposed addition; the 
remaining portion of the House, including the 
Stables, was built some five or six years ago. 
Another exhibit by Messrs. Brewill and 
Baily is of a house by the water-side at 
Nottingham, No. 1,587. It shows a good deal 
of appreciative knowledge of Georgian work, 
“and is simply treated. We like the severe, 
elliptical-headed entrance doorway and the 
square pent-house door, andthe formal garden 
in front, with the sun-dial and paths radiating 
from it. It is illustrated by Mr. C. E. Mallows 
in a delicately handled pen drawing, carefully 
and thoroughly worked out, even to the reflec- 
tion of the house in the water, which is well 
managed. It is hung far too high for so small 
a subject. 


Corridors. The large low lines of the whole 
front are very pleasing, and in its simple and 
unpretentious treatment has much charm. It 
is illustrated by a pen drawing by Mr. Raffles 
Davison. The drawings in the lower part of 
the frames show the Hospital as existing before 
and after re-construction. From this it appears 
to have been entirely rebuilt. There is a 
Children’s Ward placed at right angles to the 
Ward on the left side of the building. 

Mr. Skipworth is much more successful in 
design No. 1,559, for ‘‘New Church of St. 
Etheldreda, Fulham”’ (illustrated by exterior 
and interior views), than in his larger effort for 
the Cathedral mentioned last notice. The 


‘Chancel is apparently an addition in red brick 


and stone dressings to an older Church in yellow 
stocks; this may not be so, but it looks some- 
thing like it in the drawing. This latter is 
wanting in forceaud life, and the design deserves 
better illustration, but we admire the East End, 
with the well designed five-light traceried win- 
dow and recessed arch over; it shows a fine 
feeling for the value of the blank wall space 
which occurs below. 

The Interior View of the same Church (No. 
1,599) shows a plainly treated Interior, with 
stone ribs to the vaulted roof, with the Chancel 
raised some eight or nine feet above the level of 
the Nave floor, an arrangement which gives 
much dignity of effect. As the Vestries do not 
appear on the plan, they would probably be 
contrived in the space below the Chancel. 

No. 1,558, the Church of ‘‘ The Most Holy 
Redeemer,’’ Chelsea, by Mr. E. Goldie, is an 
Interior view in a somewhat heavy style of 
Classic, and is illustrated by a pen drawing by 
Mr. Brewer. We like Mr. Brewer’s colour 
drawings better than his works in pen and ink. 

It isa pleasure to look at No. 1,562, Mr. E. 
P. Warren's delicately drawn ‘Interior of a 
Church fora West London Suburb.” Itis partly 
in penciland partly in water-colour, and executed 
with much feeling in both. The first three bays 
of the Nave are shewn; there are Side Aisles 
after the French plan, and the Nave Arches 
run the entire height of the Church. The 
Chancel is of three bays with a plain wooden 
Vault continued from the Nave, the ribs of 
which are decorated in a low tone of Indian 
red. There is much good character in the 


colour decoration throughout. This is another 
instance of the Chancel being raised above the 
level of the Nave by a flight of seven steps. We 
much like the design of the East End with the 
recessed centre window and the narrow two- 
light windows on either side, and the colour 
scheme of the Reredos below. 

The three bright drawings by Mr. Raffles 
Davison, in frame No. 1,570, admirably illustrate 
Messrs. Clark & Moscrops’ selected design for the 
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Darlington Municipal Buildings, which indicates 
a liking for some of Mr. T. G. Jackson's executed 
work, and a careful study of Kirby Hall, 
Northamptonshire, but then it is well inter- 
preted and not caricatured. 


(Zo be continued.) 


= 


On Saturday last, at the Spring Exhibition 
of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 
an illustrated lecture was delivered by Mr. E. 
Rimbault Dibdin, entitled, ‘‘In Search of Sun- 
light,’’ and in the evening Mr. James Lowrie 
lectured on ‘‘ The Highlands and Lowlands of 
Bonnie Scotland.”’ 

In the original plan of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Redruth, a handsome Tower is conspicuous, 
but from want of funds this is left for a future 
generation to provide. A temporary structure, 


. with a single bell, has, however, been put up 


within the past few days to remind the parish- 
ioners of service hours. 

Tue Vestry of St. Luke’s, Skerton, has decided 
to apply to the Consistory Court for a faculty 
to erect a new Chancel at the east end of the 
existing Church. This extension of the edifice 
has been rendered imperative by a report con- 
cerning the organ, which has to be removed 
from the present chamber much nearer the 
centre of the Church, in order to save it from 
utter ruin. The plans, prepared by Austen & 
Paley, Architects, of Lancaster, show a Chancel, 
not exactly in accordance with the Architecture 
of the present Church, which is a bad example 
of ‘* Modern Early English ’’ Architecture, but 
one that will be suitable for a new building, if 
one is ever erected, 
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TaLtsot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
21st May, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in dome stic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


A NEw through communication from the 
north-east to the north-west of the Metro- 
polis, formed by the widening of England 
Lane, Haverstock Hill, at a cost of £6,000, 
to be borne jointly by the London County 
Council and the Hampstead Vestry has been 
opened. The lane was formerly a very 
narrow thoroughfare, but of late years a 
great deal of traffic has passed through it, 
and at times it became exceedingly dangerous. 
The Vestry took the matter in hand some 
years ago, and, after great difficulty, suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the property necessary 
for widening the lane. Now the lane 
adequately connects Eton Avenue with Park 
Road and Haverstock Hill, and an important 
link of communication has been formed 
between the north-east and the north-west, 
opening out a direct line of traffic to the 
Midland, London and North-Western, and 
Great Northern Railways. 


THE announcement of the impending 
publication of an important volume dealing 
with the life and work of the President ot 
the Royal Academy is now made. This 
book will be uniform in size and style with 
the monographs of Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and Albert Moore, which the same firm has 

already published, and will contain more 
’ than a hundred photogravures and other re- 
productions of Sir Frederic’s works. The 
biography is written by Mr. Ernest Rhys, 
and a critical introduction is contributed by 
Mr. F. G. Stephens. The owners of the 
better-known pictures and copyrights have, 
in nearly all cases allowed them to be repro- 
duced, so that the volume will be of the first 
importance as a record of the President’s 
work. 


AMONG the arrangements for the summer 
season at the Imperial Institute, are an 
International Railway Congress and Exhibi- 
tion, to be held from June 26 to July 9, and 
an International Geographical Congress and 
Exhibition, to be opened by the Duke of 
York on the evening of July 26. At the 
Railway Congress Mr. Frederick Harrison, 
General Manager of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company, will report upon 
the organisation of the central administration 
and outdoor staff and the various systems of 
different countries; Mr. A. M. Thompson, 
the Signal Engineer of the same concern, 
will deal with the whole question of signals, 
introducing recent improvements in block 
and interlocking apparatus ; while Mr. C. A. 
Park, the Company’s Carriage Superinten- 
dent, will submit a paper upon “ Rolling 


Stock for Express Trains,” in which special 


reference will be made to the type of 
carriages for such, vestibule trains, improve- 
ments in internal arrangements, and various 


modes of heating and lighting. Mr. Henry 
Lambert, General Manager of the Great 
Western Railway, and Mr. George H. 
Turner, General Manager of the Midland, 
will discuss various points in relation to the 
transport of merchandise ; and Mr. William 
Hunt, Chief Engineer of the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, will handle the question of the 
strengthening of permanent-way in view of 
the increased speed of trains. The Birming- 
ham Railway Carriage and Wagon Company, 
the Patent Nut and Bolt Company, the 
Gloucester Railway Carriage and Wagon 
Company, the Tubular Frame Wagon Com- 
pany and many other well-known firms, will 
contribute, by the way, to the accompanying 
Exhibition of railway appliances. 


PPOFESSOR SIMPSON, Director of the 
School of Architecture, briefly discussed the 
question of unity between Architecture and 
the kindred Arts, at a discussion held in the 
Grosvenor Room of the Spring Exhibition, 
Liverpool. He said a great truth was 


expressed in the motto of the Art 
Workers’ Guild of London, that “ Art 
is Unity.’ In point of fact there ought 
to be little difference between the 


preliminary training of architects, sculp- 
tors, painters, and Art craftsmen gener- 
ally. Every advantage was to be 
gained by their being trained together ; 
without such common training unity among 
the Arts was next to impossible. If painter, 
sculptor, architect, decorator, smith, or the 
designer of pottery, fabrics, furniture, 
glassware, &c., were trained together, the 
result would be as in the days of the 
Renaissance. These artists would modify 
and strengthen each other. And this was 


Havinc urged that Wall Decoration 
Painting had found its highest expression, 
Professor Simpson proceeded to say that the 
supply of real Decorative Art was not equal 
to the demand, but that the demand would 
grow larger as the supply increased. If they 
were good craftsmen, they need not fear but 
that they would be artists. Mr. Anning 
Bell also spoke. He endorsed the ob- 
servations of the preceding speaker as to the 
need of unity in training. The great point 
was that men should not learn to design this 
or that, but to design, to study direct from 
Nature. Modern design showed nothing of 
this. Generally speaking, it lacked con- 
sistency because it lacked individuality. 
What we needed to restore was a serious 
and reasonable view of Art—that-Art was not 
to be acquired by workshop receipts and 
tricks of method. The aim of the new 
School was, in short, to teach a man to use 
his brains as well as his tools. 


.In the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a 
marble medallion portrait of Sir Robert 
Montgomery, G.C.S.I., -K.C.B., LL.D., has 
been unveiled by Sir Henry Davies. The 
medallion, which is the work of Mr. Bruce- 
Joy, was subscribed tor by the friends of Sir 
Robert in recognition of his services in India 
during the Mutiny. He restored peace in 
Oude, and after the taking of Lucknow, acted 
as Governor of the Punjab for six years, 
during which period he was knighted. The 
inscription goes sufficiently into the details 
of Sir Robert’s career and achievements to 
refresh the memory. It concludes as follows : 
“ Born at Londonderry December 12, 1809, 
died in London December 28, 1887. In 


death as in life resting in faith in his | 


Redeemer.” The medallion is placed near 
the grave and memorial of Lord Napier of 
Magdala, one of Sir Robert’s oldest friends. 


AT a special meeting of the Conway 
Council, held for the purpose of conferring 
with a deputation respecting the alleged 
opposition of the Council to the construction 


of the new Bridge over the river Conway at 
Tal-y-cafn, the vicar of Caerhun, the Rev. 
W. Roberts, stated that the Corporation’s 
insistence upon the Bridge having a minimum 
height of 26 feet above spring tide high 
water, instead of the Bridge Company’s pro- 
posed height of 16 feet, would probably cause 
the abandonment of the scheme, owing to 
the increase in the cost, while river naviga- 
tion would not be prevented, though delayed 
a tide, by the lesser height of the bridge. 
The borough surveyor, Mr. T. B. Farrington, 
explained the position in some detail, 
showing that the Council was not itself 
adverse to the erection of the bridge, but 


had, as the Conway Harbour authority, made - 


itself the mouthpiece of the river navigators 
in submitting the question to the Board of 
Trade for their decision. 


THE remains that are being unearthed in 
France in the construction of the railway 
from Nyons to Pierrelatte puzzled anti- 
quarians at first, but now little doubt is 
entertained on the subject. The site is that 
of the Gallo-Roman city of Augusta Tricas- 
tinorum. Everything that has been found, 
water pipes enclosed in blocks of stone, 
fragments of capitals and statuary, tiles, large 
blocks of masonry, urns, amphore, indicates 
the former existence of an opulent city. All 
vestiges discovered at a depth of ten feet 
below the surface bear traces of fire. The 
stones are calcined, the marble and jasper are 
vitrified, and there are pieces of carbonised 
wood. The destruction of the city is attri- 
buted to the Saracens. After they were 
vanquished by Charles Martel at Poitiers, an 
event to which we almost certainly owe it 
that Britain has never been overrun by 
Mohammedan hordes, they retreated to the 
valley of the Rhone, which they held for 
four years, and completely devastated, under 
Abderraham, who was supported by the 
Moorish Governor of Narbonne. If the site 
is scientifically excavated, discoveries on a 
much larger scale will almost certainly be 
made. 


ACQUISITION by the Antwerp Museum of 
the Triptych, “ Christ and his Angels,” attri- 
buted to Memling, has been officially com- 
municated to the Town Council by the 
Burgomaster. It is to be paid for in six 
yearly instalments of 40,o00f., of which the 
first, to the amount of 15,o00f., will be con- 
tributed by an anonymous donor, and the 
remainder by Mdlle. Beernaert, sister of the 
former Prime Minister. 


On Saturday the foundation-stone of a 
new Free Library, provided by the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham for the inhabitants 
of Baisall Heath, was laid. The Library, with 
its fittings, will cost about £5,500, and is 
being built by Mr. R. Fenwick from the 
designs of Messrs. Jethro A. Cossins and 
Peacock. The building, although unpre- 
tentious, is decidedly original and decorative 
in character, and will be a pleasing addition 
to the Architectural features of the locality. 
It will cover some 600 square yards, with a 
frontage to Moseley Road of about ninety 
feet. The style is English Renaissance, and 
the facade will consist of three bays, pierced 
by an equal number of bold eliptically-headed 
windows, each divided by mullions into five 
lights. The bays will be surmounted by 
pedimented gables with decorative niches. 
On the right will be the Entrance Porch, 
over which will rise a square Clock-Tower 
with a height of seventy-eight feet. The 
materials will be Leicester “sanded” brick, 
with dressings of biscuit-buff terra cotta. 
This material will be employed for the 
decorative gables, and will contrast pleasingly 
with the green Westmoreland. slates used 
for the roof. According to the designs, it is 
also introduced very happily for the broken 
pediment over the Porch, and for the upper 
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portion of the Clock-Tower. The latter has 
quadrant corners, and four little domed 
turrets form finials to them at the base ofa 
miniature octagonal spire. Turning to the 
left through a Vestibule beyond the Porch, 
entrance will be gained tothe Reading Room, 
which will have a floor area measuring 57 ft. 
by 62 ft. The Hall is arranged somewhat in 
the manner of a nave and aisles, the latter 
divided from the former by three bold 
arches, answering to the front windows, 
carried upon red granite shafts. The central 
portion of the Hall will be ceiled at the level 
of the wall-plate, 25 ft. from the ground. 
The ceiling will be divided by heavy beams 
with moulded cornices, and a large part of it 
will be glazed to admit roof light. In the 
aisle portions the ceiling will be vaulted to 
correspond with the arches, and the vaulting 
will be pierced by small lantern-lights. In 
addition to the floor space already described, 
there will be, to the rear of the Porch, a 
recess for administrative purposes, and also 
a Librarian’s room, with a large inspection 
window. Counter space .to the length of 
35 feet is arranged for; and_ shelving, 
principally on the west wall of the Reading 
Room, will be provided for about 10,000 
volumes. © The light-buff terra-cotta will be 
used for the interior arches, and an ornate 
low relief frieze of fibrous plaster, 2 ft. g in. 
deep, will run below the ceiling, and form a 
somewhat striking feature. 


AN experiment’ on a great scale in 
acoustics was tried at Philadelphia yesterday 
week in the Baptist Temple, the largest 
Church building in Philadelphia. The 
Temple has two auditoriums, one on the 
lower floor, the second on the one above, 
where there are besides several smaller 
meeting-rooms. These wereall connected one 
with another, and with a gigantic telephone 
by meansof wires. The service, the sermon, 
and the music were all produced in one 
room, where the large telephone stood near 
the pulpit and the organ. A large trans- 
mitter was placed in each of the other 
rooms, so that the sermon, service, and 
hymns were distinctly audible and intelligible 
to the crowded audiences that filled the 
other auditorium and the meeting rooms. 
The success of the experiment was complete. 
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THE OLD HALL, WORSLEY, MANCHESTER. 


EvEN Artists sometimes fail of that intelli- 
gent observation in which they think the 
general public so much lacking. A picture at 
the current Exhibition’ of the Society of 
American Artists was hung upside down at 
first. It represents a pool of water reflecting 
an invisible sky and the objects on one bank. 


Ir has been said that save under very 
exceptional circumstances a woman cannot 


| follows :—Bradley, 25, Eayrs, 17. 
_ motion of the Mayor, seconded by Alderman 
| Gibbons, Mr. Bradley was appointed borough 


become a great artist, and answering the 
argument of Rosa Bonheur they aver that 
she has nothing feminine in her character. Be 
that as it may, the ladies have not only made 
successful raids of late years on the prizes in 
the Academy Schools; but they have this 
year secured a large share in the wall-space 
of the Exhibition, as the following statistics 
show: The exhibitors number 1,162, of 
which the odd 62 may be taken as Acade- 
micians and Associates, and the 100 as 
Architects, amongst whose ranks the ladies 
have not yet appeared as exhibitors. Of the 
remaining 1,000, 150 are single and 37 are 


married ladies ; amongst the latter being the | 


following wives of members: Mrs. Alma- 
Tadema, Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, and Mrs. 
Seymour Lucas. 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC survey of Yorkshire, for 
the purpose of establishing a record of objects 
of antiquarian or historic interest in the 
county, has been put on a practical footing. 
The Yorkshire Archzological Society, having 
had the matter under consideration, are 
issuing a prospectus to photographers, 
amateur and professional, inviting their co- 


operation in the execution of the design. The | 


following passages, extracted from a circular 
just issued, show the scope and plan of the 
work: ‘The chief value of the scheme is, 
perhaps, the means it affords of preserving 
accurate representations of both the interiors 
and exteriors of ancient buildings, so many of 
which are from one cause or another con- 
stantly disappearing from the map; while 
such objects as monumental effigies or 
tablets, sacramental plate, sun-dials, crosses, 
and even remarkable trees, might with 
advantage be included. It is proposed to 
arrange the views under parishes, and to 
secure them in albums ofa uniform size, the 
latter to be kept in the Society’s library as 
books of reference. When, in the opinion 
of the Council, a sufficiently complete set of 
views in any one parish has been obtained, 
such set will at once be mounted, and any 
additional views in that parish which it may 
afterwards be thought advisable to preserve, 
will find place in a second series.” 


ORIGINALLY there were fifty-four applicants 
for the post of Borough Surveyor of 
Wolverhampton, 
and the Council 
had the names of 
the following three 
candidates before 
it from which to 
make a selection : 
Messrs. James 
William Bradley, 
borough engineer, 
Nelson, Lanca- 
shire; John Thomas 
Eayrs, borough en- 
gineer and_= sur- 


wich ; and Albert 
Edward Nicholls, 
assistant engineer 
in the city en- 
gineer’s _ office, 
Leeds. The appli- 


did not appear 
before the Council, 
nor did they canvas 
for votes. In the 
discussion on the 
subject it was stated that the Sub-Com- 
mittee was unanimous with regard to the 


| qualifications of Mr. Bradley. A number 


of members, however, spoke in favour 
of Mr. Eayrs, but the voting resulted as 
On the 


engineer. The salary attached to the office 


is £450 per annum. 


veyor, West Brom- | 


cants by agreement | 


Mr. Francis T. W. MILLER has not the 
face of a humourist, and yet he was the 
author of two of those sparkling Association 
burlesques which have hit off, so trenchantly, 
the little foibles of professional grey-beards. 
Mr. Miller’s paper, ‘‘ The Queer Side of the 
Profession,” read before the Discussion 
Section of the A.A. last week, is not in his 
best form, or, was it that he feared the lance 


on its rebound ? 


No one takes these little 
pleasantries seriously, although good would 
come if they did. There are dozens of queer 
things in architectural practice which Mr. 
Miller could have whipped up for his pur- 


pose. How aman can undertake the awful 
responsibilities of editing such a work as 
Lockwood’s_ Builders’ Price Book and 
maintain this lighter side of existence suffi- 
cient to produce burlesques and other dainty, 
brainy things, puzzles us; but Francis 
Miller is a man of resource. We remember— 
it is many years ago now—trayelling to a 
wayside hamlet in Surrey to measure up the 
extras of an East End Nobleman’s residence. 
Oh, that measuring! But Miller was ever a 
demon with a five-feet rod and a tape; and 
the awful calculations he manipulated were 
wonderful to aman who has a soul above the 
cubic capacity of anO.S. gutter. We held the 
tape. Yes! weadmit, with the resignation of a 
saint, we held the tape, and became ravenously 
hungry inthe operation. We were in the land 
of nowhere—bread and cheese, our highest 
ambitions, were at least four miles off; 
out they attracted us, and so, along the 
dusty road, we started for the “ Rising 
Hope” Presently a hawker’s barrow, pulled 
by a fiery untamed steed, came careering 
along behind us. Miller’s brow set firm. 
There was mischief mixed up with the cubic 
capacity of that O.S. gutter. Stop! demanded 
Miller, standing in the middle of the road 
and addressing the frightened driver, ‘‘ How 
dare you, Sir, journey along the highway of 
life in luxurious repose, whilst we, the tee- 
squares and isosceles of our noble profession 
are padding the hoof? Come on ‘to us,’ and 
you, you elongated parallelogram of a-sor- 
cerer, drive on to the village pub, and, verily, 
your reward shall be a mug of foaming sack 
and a silver shilling.’”” The driver, who had 
not understood a single word, merely said : 
“Chuck it, Guv’nor,” and winked at zs. In 
the village, we found food, and a delightful 
old homestead, which we immediately com- 
menced to sketch, and when we had finished 
it was too late to return to the guttering 
and the five-feet rod, and so we slept at the 
“Rising Hope,” and plodded back to work 
the following morning. 
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AppITIoNs to Queen Mary’s Schools, 
Walsall are now nearly finished. The new 
buildings consist of two distinct blocks, one 
containing six Class Rooms, a Dining Room, 
and a Kitchen for cookery classes for the 
Girls’ School, and the other a Gymnasium, a 
Workshop, a Laboratory, and a Boardroom. 
The additions to the Girls’ School are built 
alongside the old Lower School room, which 
is henceforth to be used as an Assembly Hall, 
and in this block are to be found rooms for 
the head mistress and assistant mistress, and 
the other rooms already named, three of 
the Class Rooms—arranged to accommodate 
twenty-four, thirty, and forty students re- 
spectively—being on the ground floor, and 
the three others, of similar capacity, being 
on the floor above. The additional accom- 
modation provides for 188 pupils, whilst the 
two old Class Rooms on the other side of the 
Asembly Room accommodate 36 more—a total 
of 224 scholars. In the basement area large 
Dining Room for girls who may not be able 
to return home in the middle of the day, a 
Kitchen for cookery classes, Cloakrooms, and 
a large Lavatory. All are fitted up with care- 
ful forethought for the purposes for which 
they are intended, and the buildings through- 
out are planned on the most approved princi- 
ples. The rooms are lofty, well lighted, 
warmed and ventilated, the corridors, rooms, 
and all the accessories are bright and 
cheerful, whilst substantial in construction. 
Red bricks are used externally in the con- 
struction of the buildings, with a sparing 
use of Hollington stone for dressings, and, 
although the decrees of the Charity Com- 
missioners in the matter of expenditure 
compelled economy, an effective and digni- 
fied appearance is produced. 


THe Workshop and Laboratory block is 
placed between the hoys’ and girls’ play- 
grounds, with a separate entrance from each, 
and the arrangements are such that whilst 
the rooms are in use by either School access 
from the other can be entirely cut off. On 
the ground floor are aGymnasium, 47 ft. 6 in. 
by 22ft. (which has been furnished with 
apparatus under the direction of Professor 
Hubbard, Birmingham), and a Workshop 
soft. by 22ft., fitted with work benches, 
timber racks, and tool cupboards, under the 
direction of Mr. W.N. Teague, the carpentry 
instructor at the Schooland at the Technical 
School. The first floor contains one bed- 
room, 22 ft. by 18ft., having a coned ceiling 
and an oriel window overlooking the boys’ 
playground ; and the Laboratory, which is 
37 ft. 3 in. by 22 ft., fittedwith chemical tables 
tor twenty-four students, fume closets, com- 
bustion hearth, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
closet. It is claimed for the Laboratory that 
for its size it is probably the most complete in 
the district ; and the Governors and the towns- 
people at large have cause to be proud of the 
additions as a whole. The general building 
works have been carried out by Mr. R. M. 
Hughes, Birmingham, from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Bailey 
and McConnal, architects, Walsall. The total 
cost will be about £4,750. 


Homes for aged miners is a question that 
will come before the annual meeting of the 
Durham and Northumberland Miners’ Per- 
manent Relief Fund. Counsel’s opinion taken 
sometime since was that if the rules were 
altered as suggested, the Society could legally 
use its funds for the purpose of the proposed 
building scheme, but the cost could only be 
met by an increase in the members’ contribu- 
tion. At a moderate computation it would 
require £80 to build a comfortable Cottage, 
and as there are now about 2,900 old men on 
the Society, a Cottage for each would cost 
about £230,000. These facts will be placed 
before the members at the forthcoming 
meeting. 


Tue Durham Corporation which is being 
urged by the Durham County Council to 
dispose of the city sewage otherwise than by 
putting it into the River Wear, recently 
offered two premiums of £100 and £50 for 
the best scheme. There were a number of 
competitive plans, and those of “ Valves” and 
“Efficiency and Economy” were finally 
selected. On the seals being broken the 
names of the successful competitors were 
found to be—“ Valves,’ Messrs. Lomax and 
Lomax, Deansgate, Manchester, first, £100 ; 
“Efficiency and Economy,” Mr. D. Balfour, 
Houghton-le-Spring and Newcastle, second, 
£50. The process adopted by Messrs. Lomax 
is that known as “ The International,” being 
by chemical precipitation in tanks and filtra- 
tion through polarite beds. 


Since Easter work has been commenced 
on the London section of the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, and is 
now actively proceeding. Hosts of quaint 
little houses, situated in quiet, secluded 
gardens, are now being ruthlessly swept 
away to make room for this great extension. 
The scene of ruin and desolation is already 
great in South Bank, now called Grove 
Gardens, in North Bank, Alpha Place, Lodge 
Road, St. John’s Wood Road, Wellington 
Road, Wellington Place, Grove Road, and 
Cunningham Place. It will probably be 
along day hence before London again sees 
such a gigantic clearing away of house 
property to make way for a Railway, and it 
must have come asa great surprise to the 
inhabitants of this secluded corner of London, 
when they first had notice of the threatened 
invasion. The Railway cuts right through 
the easternmost portion of Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, and sweeps away the old buildings 
of the Clergy Orphan Asylum, this Institution 
having just been built by Messrs. A. Water- 
house & Son, near Stanmore. The Passenger 
Terminus is to front the Marylebone Road, 
and will be between the upper part of Baker 
Street and Lisson Grove, quite an ideal site 
for a great West End Station. We hope the 
Architecture will be worthy of the site. 


THE Schorlemmer Laboratory for Organic 
Chemistry, which has been provided by 
subscriptions to commemorate the life and 
scientific work of the late Professor Schor- 
lemmer, has been opened at Owens’ College, 
Manchester, by Dr. Ludwig Mond. The 
Laboratory, which has been designed by 
Mr. A. Waterhouse, is at the end of the main 
Corridor, in the old Chemical Building. It 
measures 60 feet by 30 feet, and has an 
arched root 30 feet high and is designed to 
accommodate a _ Professor, two Demon- 
strators, and 36 Students. The lower Labor- 
atory is designed to accommodate 45 Students. 
The fittings are similar to those in the old 
Laboratory, designed by Sir Henry Roscoe. 
The Re-agent Room, 20 feet by 20 feet, com- 
municates by a flight of steps with Burlington 
Street. The total cost of the new building 
is £4,800. 


Tue Grand Staircase and State Rooms in 
Kensington Palace, the birthplace of her 
Majesty the Queen, are said to be in a 
dilapidated condition. Sir Samuel Montagu 
has suggested to the First Commissioner of 
Works that they should be restored to their 
original condition, with the furniture, pic- 
tures, and other works of Art pertaining to 
the Royal house replaced. 


Every effort is being made to proceed with 
the building of the new Church for South- 
port, and about £7,000 has been raised. 
Matters have been further facilitated by the 
gift of a central site, and of 17 designs sent 
in for the new edifice, that of Messrs. Preston 
& Vaughan, Manchester, has been finally 
selected, and that firm is now busily engaged 
in preparing specifications and other details. 


The new building, which is to be consecrated 
as Emanuel Church, will be cruciform in 
shape, with a large Central Tower, and will 
be built of stone inside and out, the total 
cost when completed being estimated at 
about £20,000. Close to the new Church 
there will be erected a small Chapel. 


A NEw issue of bronze coins, now in the 
Mint, is to be of a design not hitherto used 
for either pence, half-pence or farthings. The 
obverse will bear a smaller effigy of Her 
Majesty than is now struck, and this reduc- 
tion will make room for a longer inscription. 
Instead of “ Victoria D. G. Britt. Reg. F.D.,” 
the annular legend will read: “ Victoria 
Dei Gra. Britt. Regina Fid. Def. Ind. Imp.” 
The principal words at least are thus pre- 
sented without abbreviation. 


THE lectures of the Sheffield Society of 
Architects and Surveyors have been so much 
appreciated during the winter that the 
Society has extended its rules in order to 
admit an additional class called ‘Lay 
Members ”’ not engaged in the Profession of 
Architecture or Surveying. These will have 
the privilege of attending the lectures in the 
winter, and the opening conversazione. 
They are not to have any responsibility for 
the management of the Society. The lecture 
list for next winter includes the names of 
Messrs. Percy Fitzgerald, Mr. A. Paul 
Waterhouse, M.A., H.C. Sorby, LL.D., F.R.S., 
T. Winder, and Hugh Stannus. 


Tue Lighting Committee of the Brighton 
Town Council has received fifteen tenders 
for the supply and erection of boilers in 
connection with the Corporation electricity 
undertaking. For six boilers the estimates 
range from £4,750 to £2,627, the former 
figure being that of Messrs. H. & T. Danks, 
Limited, Dudley, and the latter that of Mr. 
E. Danks, Oldbury. These are for “dry 
back” boilers. Messrs. Babcock & Wilson, 
of London, submit, however, a tender for 
boilers of the water tube type, their price 
being £3,100, and as the Committee is 
advised that a considerable saving in space 
will be secured by the use of this pattern 
they recommend that a contract shall be 
entered into with the firm. Tenders have 
also been received for the supply of vulcanized 
rubber and lead-covered and armoured 
cables, and the Committee advises that that 
of the British Insulated Wire Company at 
£230 per mile for 3 core cable and £215 per 
mile for 2 core cable be accepted. In the 
case of the highest tenders the figures were 
£396 and £297 respectively. 


Tue Architect of the Law Courts has much 
to answer for. He reared a magnificent 
maze, in which Beatrice Lindsay, of Windsor, 
lost herself in the pursuit of Justice. She 
entered the building in search of Mr. Justice 
Chitty, but could not see him, and at last she 
found herself called to the bar by a friend, 
who celebrated the occasion in the usual 
way. Then she renewed her search for Mr. 
Justice Chitty with equally unsuccessful 
results, and at last thought she had better 
consult someone acquainted with the intri- 
cacies of the Law to guide her to his court. 
She found one in the shape of a policeman, 


- who, instead ot taking her to the Chancery 


Division, led her to Bow Street, where the 
magistrate adjudicated upon her folly. She 
pleaded to his Worship: “When I got to 
the Law Courts I found the passages and 
corridors so confusing that I thought I had 
better go to Bow Street and get a good 
solicitor. I assure you, sir, that the passages 
at the Law Courts are so perplexing that I 
got quite mixed up. It’s all owing to them.” 
Mr. Vaughan; “ You must pay a fine of 5s.” 
And after paying that sum the good old lady 
may find that Mr. Justice Chitty has disposed 
of her case in her absence. 
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Fate has hitherto been somewhat against 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition, and now the 
opening which was to have been at the com- 
mencement of the present month, is perforce 
postponed to a period which will be much 
nearer the end. But the Empire of India 
Exhibition will be well worth waiting for, 
since it will be one of the most complete and 
comprehensive shows yet offered to the 
modern generation of sightseers. The whole 
thing has been designed and carried out on a 
scale which characterises Mr. Imre Kiralfy’s 
work, and those who had become accustomed 
to the site in the days of the old Exhibitions 
will wonder where all the land has come 


from on which the vast array of buildings, 


and the splendid collection of gardens have 
been placed. To begin with there is a 
Theatre arranged for great spectacles with a 
Stage a quarter of a mile long, and an Audi- 
torium capable of seating 5,000 persons at a 
time. 


Mr. H. G. Lurr, architect, has reported 
that he has made a careful inspection of 
St. Mary’s Spire, Devonport, and is of opinion 
that it will be necessary to take down about 
Io feet, to remove the 
dangerous portion. The 
Spire was built of Bath 
stone, and he suggested 
that the portion taken 
down should be replaced 
by limestone, which was 
not so soft as Bath stone. 
He did not think there 
was any immediate dan- 
ger, as the spindle kept 
the top portion together. 
There had, however, 
been a movement of the 
stone eastward. He 
estimated it would cost 
about £100 to do this 
work. <A_ -discussion 
ensued, in the course of 
which Mr. Luff offered 
to hand over his pro- 
fessional fees to the 
Churchwardens.  Ulti- 
mately a Committee was 
formed to consider the 
best means of raising 
the money to take down 
and rebuild the upper 
part of the Spire. 


THE Vallance Estate 
at Hove, Brighton, is 
developing very rapidly. 
Allotment holders on 
that portion of the 
estate between Portland 
Road and Church Road have received notice 


to quit, and the plans have been pre- | 
pared for the roads which are to be made | 


at once. No terrace houses will be allowed 
to be built, erections being confined to 
residences of the value of £800 or semi- 
detached houses of the value of £750, 
enclusive of the value ot the land. ‘There is 
a 30 feet frontage to each plot and an average 
depth of 125 feet. 


FREQUENT representations have been 
made to the County Council, and plans have 
even been prepared, for the construction of 
a broad avenue connecting Holborn with the 
Strand. Hitherto, however, no active mea- 
sures have been taken by that body, and, 
with the object of again stimulating the 
authorities at Spring Gardens to action, a 
Deputation representing ratepayers in the 
two divisions, waited upon the Improvements 
Committee at the County Hall. In the un- 
avoidable absence of the Recorder Sir Charles 
Hall, the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, M.P., acted 
as spokesman, and urged the desirability of 
some scheme being formulated which would 
remove present grievances. The Deputation 


EASDEL- PAM PRIORS 
Bay IN°6°9 FASUSE IN 
THE CARDEN DORSET . 
FRONT 


_had not, he explained, been instructed to | 


ANOTHER Lunatic Asylum, that built by 


favour any particular proposal, but desired | the Sunderland Town Council at Ryhope, is 


only to point out the inconvenience expe- 
rienced by passengers between the Railway 
lermini in the north and the south by way of 


' Waterloo Bridge. Certain owners and occu- | 


piers of property in the neighbourhood also | 


suffered considerable anxiety, owing to the | 
fact that a notice, served upon them two or | 


three years ago, of the possible formation of 
a new street, was still hanging over their 
heads. 

A neEW Warehouse of gigantic dimensions 
isa proof that the Cheshire Lines Committee 
see not only a great future for Liverpool 
trade, but also arehabilitation of the shippmg 


industry on a considerable scale in that por- | 


tion of the city where their special enter- 
prise has found for itself a habitation and a 
name. The Warehouse is bounded on the 
north by Northumberland Street, on the 
south by Park Street, on the west by Sefton 
Street, and on the east by Caryl Street. It 
has a frontage of 600 feet, directly facing 


Brunswick, Toxteth, Harrington, and a por- | 


tion of Herculaneum Docks. The width of 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 


the structure is 105 feet and the fheight | 


70 feet. 
tions, and has an imposing appearance, the 
lettering of the names of the various lines 
constituting the Cheshire Lines Committee 
being of gigantic size. The Warehouse is an 
addition to the goods accommodation which 
has existed so long there, but it is built ona 
scale, and with such evident improvements 
in many ways, that it quite eclipses not only 
the old Station in size and style, but may 
well claim to be one of the best, if not the 
very best, Warehouses in Liverpool or any 
other city, either in Great Britain or else- 
where. A visit to the premises showed that 
all that architectural, engineering and 
Mechanical skill can do to give efficiency and 
easy manipulation has been expended upon 
it. The walls, the supports, the floors, are 
all of the most solid description, and all the 
appliances fitted up for the handling and the 
transhipment and storage of goods are such 
as the most recent up-to-date ideas cansuggest. 
The structure is practically incombustible and 
imperishable, held together with sucha wealth 
of iron that nothing short of dynamite or 
heavy shot could imperil its stability. 


The building is of massive propor- | 


VN 


now completed. Hitherto the Sunderland 
patients have been accommodated at the 
County Asylum at Sedgefield. The Asylum 
is the most valuable piece of propérty which 
the Sunderland ratepayers possess, as the 
Municipal Buildings, including site, only cost 
about £50,000, and Wearmouth Bridge a 
little less, while the cost of the Asylum will, 
it is expected, exceed £100,000. A com- 
mencement was made with the building in 
November, 1893, on a site comprising 75 
acres, which the Sunderland Corporation 
were fortunate to get at the remarkably low 
figure of £9,000. Mr. J. Howe, of West 
Hartlepool, had charge of the contract, and 
has finished his work well within time, June 
30th being the limit allowed by the County 
Council for the Sunderland patients to be 
removed from Sedgefield. The plans provide 
accommodation for 350 patients, capable of 
extension up to 500. It is estimated that 
280 patients will enter upon immediate occu- 
pation. Dr. F. A. Elkins, late of the 
Morningside Asylum, has been appointed 
Medical Superintendent, and he has about 50 
subordinates. The fol- 
lowing are the principal 
items of cost in con- 
nection with the Institu- 
tion: — Land, £9,000; 
Foundations, £9,000 ; 
Superstructure, £61,250; 
Electric Light, Heating, 
and Ventilation, £8,000 ; 


Laying-out Grounds, 
£500; Furnishings, 
£8,000; Clothes for 


Patients, £1,400; Total, 
£97150. 
THE City Authorities 

of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
having abolished the old 
‘signal gun, which was 
fired by electricity from 
¢ (Green-wich each day at 
one o'clock, placed a 
large bell in the Tower 


XS G a 
Sa 7%,~ of S. Nicholas’ Cathe- 


dral, the intention being 
that this should be 
sounded at the old gun- 
hour. It. was found, 
however, that the pre- 
sent clock in the. Tower 
was not powerful enough 
to raise a hammer of the 
proper size and weight. 
The Corporation have 
placed an order with 
Messrs. Potts and Sons, 
of Leeds, for a new clock 
and this is nowready for forwarding. It will, it is 
said, bethelargestand finest clockof its kind in 
theprovinces. The time signal portion has an 
arrangement fitted so that itcan be discharged 
by the Greenwich time current at one o’clock, 
theother striking part being rendered silent at 
that hour. 


THosE who had the good fortune to see - 
the Manchester Art Treasures, in 1857, will 
probably remember Mr. Wallis’s picture, 
“The Death of Chatterton,’ a work that 
created a sensation when first exhibited at 
the Academy a year before it went to Man- 
chester. This painting, we hear, is destined 
to belong to the nation, its present owner, 
Mr. C. C. Clement, having promised to pre- 
sent it to the National Gallery. 


Ar the general assembly of the Royal 
Academy, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, A.R.A., 
was elected R.A. Mr. Waterhouse is well 
known as one of the most gifted of our 
romantic painters, and his “St. Cecilia,” in 
the present Exhibition, has already been 
praised as one of the finest works now to be 
seen at Burlington House. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 
ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


TO OUR READERS. : 


In our carly numbers we hinted at our 
intention to introduce Illustrated Articles on 
current Architecture as a further feature in 
“THE Bur_peRs’ JOURNAL.” 

We have, therefore, pleasure in ANNOUNCING 
that we have arranged for a series of 


IMPRESSIONS. 


upon the Architecture of the chief cities of 
Great Britain and Ireland, of Germany, 
France, Italy, Spain and America. 

These Articles will be finely Illustrated, and 
will appear in conjunction with “ Our Men who 
Build” series, which we shall also make 


INTERNATIONAL. 


We shall be obliged if our readers will aid 
us in making these facts known. 


THE BUILDING TRADES’ CRISIS. 


ARBITRATION REFUSED, 


HE outlook in the London building trades 

has suddenly darkened, and the danger 

© of a great struggle during the present 
summer has increased. 


It will be remembered 


A-VIEW OF DEANSGATE. 


that the 1892 agreement came to an end on | 
May rst last, owing to the expiration of the six 
months’ notice given by the master builders 
last November. Whilst that notice was run- 
ning several conferences were held, at which 
the master builders endeavoured to introduce 
two new rules, one of which provided for sub- 
letting, and the other for the harmonious 
working of Union and Non-Union men. These 
rules were not accepted by the men, and the 
master builders have since offered to submit 
the two suggested rules to arbitration, and to 
continue the 1892 agreement until June rst next, 
providing an arbitrator is agreed upon before 
that date. This proposal has been submitted 
to a ballot of the various trade unions in the 
London building trades, and has been rejected 
with almost complete unanimity. Since then 
a conference of delegates from these unions 
has been held. What has been the result of 
that conference ‘1as not been made public, but 
it is believed that an intimation has been con- 
veyed to the Central Association of Master 
Builders that the men decline to arbitrate on 
the question of sub-letting, that they will insist 
upon the terms of the 1892 agreement being 
observed in future, and that any departure 
from that agreement will be strenuously resisted. 
It is stated that there is a strong feeling amongst 
some of the building trade unions at once to 
strike all the shops and jobs of those members 
of the Master Builders’ Association who decline 
forthwith to again sign the 1892 agreement. 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


No. I.—MANCHESTER. 
m=) AVINESS and dullness, almost 


fierceness, about its Archi- 
tural surroundings — cha- 
racterise the Metropolis of 


the North, asa first impression. 
It takes years to know your 
Manchester. It has depths you never 
fathom ; a forlornness you make no effort to 
penetrate, but until you do—until you get 
well beneath the mere aspect of things— 
Manchester is just as commonplace, as 
prosaic, as grimy, as any other great town. 
The Domestic Architecture of the Great 
Cotton City may be summed up in a sentence 


| —it has none. Where the mighty millionaire 


and his satellites foregather no one knows. 
They seem to disintegrate when the money- 
making hour is dead, and roll away like little 
dust drops to their wigwams in the suburbs, 
unknown, unhonoured, and unwashed. On 
my last visit to Manchester, an incident was 
told me by mine host of mine Inn ; a worthy 
man indeed, with a reputation. He was a 


| German, but twenty years of English life 


had improved him into a decent fellow. A 


| citizen called upon him one day and queried 


the price of a good 
dinner for a party 


of guests. ‘“ How 
much a_§s head?” 
said the visitor. 


“From ten shillings 
to five pounds,”’ re- 
plied the landlord. 
“Wellthen ! dinner 
for twelve, at the 
higher fee.” Now 
dinners at five 
pounds a man are 
not too frequent 
on this Universe. 
On the eventful 
night mine host— 
gorgeously spicand 
span—awaited the 
coming. of his 
visitors. The drive- 
up had been freshly 
gravelled, and the 
hall porters were 
up to their work. 
Presently .a voice 
accosted him across the corridor, “ Any of 
my friends here yet,” and turning, the 
astonished hotel keeper discovered the. host 
of the evening trimming his nails with the 
wrong end of a lucifer, and asking one of 
the servants, ‘where he could get his boots 
blacked?” The giver 
of the feast had 
up in his 
every-day garb ; and 
so did his guests. 
There is no stupid 
about Man- 
chester men, and 
little more can be 


Alfred 
R.A., 
life in 


Le CtEAiner. 


that be 
His Town 
Hall, built at a cost 
of nearly a million- 
of 
money, is naturally 
a magnificent pile 
would be a 


we must 


material been used 


which would not have sucked up the grime 
and filth of the city atmosphere. At 
present it is jet black with only the joints of 
the masonry shewing white. The style is 
Waterhouse Gothic, and students of other 
men’s work know what thatis: The building 
does not possess the refinement of much of 
its Architect’s later work, but all his old 


THE ENTRANCE TO THE TOWN HALL. 

trickery of design, the quips and cranks of a 
wonderful master-draughtsman are apparent 
at every turn, and'the internal arrangements 
of the general floors are almost wonderful to 
contemplate. Had Waterhouse planned no 
other building but the Town Hali at Man- 
chester, he would have stamped himself as a 
remarkable man; but his Assize Court in 
Strangeways, built some thirteen years before 
the Town Hall,is much more Gothic in feeling 


_ and, therefore, the more unsuited to secular 
| building. 
_ perhaps really Waterhouse’s best building in 


The celebrated Owen’s College is 


Manchester, but his Refuge Assurance Offices 


| in Oxford Street, is a remarkable application 


of terra-cotta. The fronts are a mass of the 
most extraordinary and intricate detail this 
much abused material has ever had to 
encounter, but the colour, arich deep leather 
brown is quite suited to the locality. Ifthe 
Refuge ever tumbles to pieces, it is to be 
hoped that it annihilates the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties, on an opposite corner—the 
most fearful abortion of coloured cement 
work any civilised city could tolerate. Sir 
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Charles Barry is represented in Cottonopolis 
by the City Art Gallery and the Athenzum, 
the former of which was erected five-and- 
seventy years ago. It is a good and spacious 
building in Barry’s sober methods, and, on 
my last visit, harbouring a delightful collec- 
tion of Art-mongery | would personally give 
half Manchester to possess. In Gallery E, 
for instance, amidst the most beautiful 
pottery — unhallowed by the _ touch of 
centuries—almost warm from the kiln, so 
modern is it, so new, one feels that one could 
wander for days.and never tire. The man 
who sees beauty in merely old things and 
refuses to recognise it in the merely new, 
would not trouble to visit the present Ex- 
hibition in the Art 
Gallery at Manchester, 
but for me and my 
creed, I am content to. 
dwell among the men 
who have made much 
of the Doulton ware 
and the Maw ware, the 
tiles of Pilkington, the 
dado designs of Lewis 
F. Day, the pottery of 
the Della Robia Com- 
pany, and the potters 
who haye _ glorified 
Walter Crane’s  de-— 
lightful vases.. Of the 
remarkable permanent 
collection of modern 
masters in the rooms 
of the first floor of the 
Art Gallery, I could 
write much, but not 
here. Many an hour 
_have I spent studying 
these gems which— 
if I know aught of 
Painting—will prove 
the wisdom of Man- 
‘chester’s choice. To 
an Architect the series 
of Prout’s water 
colours will give much 
enchantment ; and was 
it not Ruskin whosaid : 
“There is no stone 
drawing and no vitality 
of. Architecture like 
Prouts¢ | sut. one 
is of necessity not 
always Architectural. 
Did Yeames ever paint 
a finer canvas than his 
Prince Arthur and 
Hubert? Was there 
ever a nobler piece of 
_design—for it is design 
—than Ford Madox 
Brown’s “ Work ” ?— 
“Which bends the brow, and 
tans the flesh of lusty man- 
hood, casting out itsdevils ; 
By whose weird art, trans- 
muting poor man’s evils. 


Their bed seems down, their 
one dish ever fresh,” 


Did Watts ever sur- 
pass his “ Prayer”? 
Was Goodall ever so 
truthful as in ‘“ The 
Water of the Nile”? and did Rossetti ever 
reach so closely the sublime as he did in 
“Astarte Syriaca”? If he did I have not 
seen the work, and I have seen most of all he 
ever did. Of David Cox and Copley Fielding, 
De Wint and Etty, of young Arthur Hacker’s 
“ Syrinx,” of Edwin Ellis’s—erratic Edwin 
Ellis’s—masterpiece “The Haven under the 
Hill”’—and such a hill, and such colouring, 
unsurpassed by any living artist and un- 
equalled in his blues by any who is dead—of 
Leighton’s superb “ Captive Andromache ” I 
may not dare to speak, when Manchester has 
slums to be slummed, and sewage work to 
be surveved. 

Of the Royal Exchange one must say 
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something. However impressive it may be 
within, nothing but the Portico impresses 
me without. The Post Office, designed by 
Mr. Williams, of H.M. Board of Works, 
about fifteen years ago, is a much finer 
building, and altogether excels London’s 
wretched St. Martin’s-le-Grand and _ its 
impure offspring on the other side of 
Aldersgate Street. 

Of one aspect of Architectural Manchester 
there is no two opinions. The warehouses 
are unquestionably the finest in England, 
One has only to walk down Portland Street, 
which runs from the Infirmary—the central 
site of the City—to Oxford Street, to gather 
aconception of what Warehouse Architecture 
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should be. London can shew nothing to 
compare-with these serious sober blocks of 
masonry or brickwork, quite refined in their 
“features,” and giving to the whole place a 
strong sense of commercial stability. King 
Street is the Bond Street of Manchester— 
and, socially, but a poor representative. 
Market Street, Piccadilly and Deansgate are 
the great commercial thoroughfares. In the 
latter Mrs. Rylands is erecting her Library 
building, in which to place the noble collec- 
tion of books purchased from Lord Spencer 
some few years back. None of the Theatres 
call for any Architectural comment ; they are 
airy and spacious structures and nothing 
more. The four hideous Railway Stations 
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are disgraces to civilisation, though they may 
be a credit to Engineering | skill.- The 
Churches—with but two exceptions—will 
never flatter the pages of an Architectural 
sketch book. 

The Cathedral itself has the worst situation 
of any Cathedral in the Kingdom, but until 
half a century ago it was merely the Collegiate 
Church. It was Thomas de la Warre, who, 
besides being the twelfth Baron and Lord of 
the Manor of. Manchester, was also a priest 
and rector of the parish, “bethought him- 
self, as well for the greater honour of the 
place as the edification of the people,” to 
erect such a Church, which was dedicated to 
St. Mary. Mr; J. S. Crowther, the Cathedral 
Architect, who has 
carried out the restora- 
tions and enlarge- 
ments, which have 
been in progress dur- 
ing the past twelve 
years, has more than 
once called attention 
to the “stalled Choir 
of exquisite beauty,” 
which is unquestion- 
ably the finest part of 
the Church. The 
Tower, at the East 
End, is but a poor 
affair, although re- 
built as late as 1864, 
and perhaps the South 
Front is the best. Dur- 
ing the last sixty years 
considerably more 
than £80,000 has been 
expended on the fabric, 
and a sum equally 
large is required to be 
spent in making it, 
with its approaches, 
worthy,from theArchi- 
tectural .sense, the 
“second City” of the 
Empire. No sum, how- 
ever large, can release 
it from the bondage of 
a hideous railway sta- 
tion which, with its 
fearful bridges and ac- 
cessories, will for ever 
choke the artistic life 
out of what might 
otherwise | have be- 
come a really 
beautiful Church. 
Almost the only 
historic building 
left in Manchester 
is Chetham College, 
quite’ close to the 
Cathedral, and worthy 
of a passing visit. 

And so much for 
detail. English cities, 
indeed, depress the 
mind of a searcher of 
the Beautiful. If one 
could alter these things 
which do depress, the 
ARCHITECT. 

time; but as it can- 
not be, the time is too precious to waste. 
Commend me to the “view” which 
faces a traveller entering Manchester from 
any of-its great railway termini. Words 
cannot convey the Architectural depravity 
of .such, and so-.-let,it,- rest. There 
seems to be in the City a fine field for 
good Architectural. work; but we know 
how it will be devastated. If only 
architects would be a little less original and 
a little more compatible. If they would, for 
instance, occasionally sustain the horizontal 
lines of their next door neighbour instead 
of starting new horizontals of their own, a 
very big step would be advanced towards a 
certain uniformity of principles which might 


effort were worth the. 
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lead to better things. But Manchester 
suffers, as other cities, from the snippy, 
snappy originality of very unoriginal minds ; 
and it almost seems that until the socialistic 
tendencies of modern manners lay their 
fingers on the Art side of other people’s 
affairs, and compel building owners to build 
under some code of artistic consistency, in 
which harmony is of a little higher value 
than mere originality, our street Architec- 
ture will remain what the Victorian Age has 
made it. 

Manchester is a city of wealth and vile 
sanitation. At the end of the Nineteenth 


So/Manchester; lind dsylam 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND, MANCHESTER. 


Century it tolerates urinals of the most 
primitive kind and of the most public nature, 
which offend the sense of even strong men 
of the World. Its public conveniences in its 
main thoroughfares would not be permitted 
in a Rotterdam slum. There are hundreds of 
cottages with no better sanitary arrange- 
ments than unholy ‘‘biddens”’ ; one “bidden’”’ 
to a couple of dozen families, in common use 
of men, women, young girls, and children. 
Manchester reeks of soil carts, which, after 
midnight, commence their ghoulish work. 
The sanitation of its domestic dwellings is a 
horror. Manchester is a city of cotton which 
is white and sweet. It can spend a million 
and a half of money on a Town Hall, and 
find £15,000,000 for a canal, and it knows 
not the very rudimentary rules of Sanitary 
Science. 

I lunched at the Reform Club not very 
long since, the guest of an eminent citizen, 
and was congratulating him on the acquisi- 
tion of Mr. De Courcy Meade as the City 


Surveyor. 
“An/ 7 my friend,” he -replied, :“ Mr. 
Meade has come ten years too soon. Man- 


chester has no knowledge of sanitation.” 
‘All the more reason why he should be 
here.” 
“Perhaps ; but Manchester won’t learn.” 


SOCIALISM v. ARCHITECTURE. 


OW and then it is interesting to read 
N what other and non-protessional Journals 
say of Architecture. ‘‘The unerring 

test of a people's true happiness,” the Clarion 
calls it. Our contemporary is spirited and 
picturesque, but not always practical. Yet its 
Socialism is not the ‘‘ mess of pottage’’ policy 
of some. It has its ideals and aspirations. 
‘Socialism will be impossible without good 
Architecture,’’ our contemporary goes on to say. 
‘Good Architecture is impossible without 
Socialism. And soit is of all the Arts, of all 
good and beautiful things; they are bound up 
with Socialism, and it is bound up with them. 
Don’t let us forgot that. Socialism means the 
application of the eternal principles of Truth, 
and Love, and justice to the Whole of Life, and 
not to the machinery of production only. 
Socialism is not higher wages, and shorter 


hours, and municipal gasometers; it is not 
economics only, or ethics only, but it is Love 
and Truth in everything. That is the difference 
between the old trade unionist and us. We 
are working for Socialism, and for nothing short 
of that. When we have got thirty bob a week 
and aneight-hour day asa minimum (if wedo get 
even that without Socialism, which I doubt), we 
shall still be insatiably asking for more. We 
shall, I hope, be even more discontented than 
we are at present. And, as long as we have 
beastly towns to live in, and smoky ugly things 
around us, we shall be as divinely discontented 
as ever. There are two men whose work has 
been—and will be still more—of peculiar import- 
ance to the Cause. 
They are John 
Ruskin and William 
Morris. Both began 
with Art, and both 
came to see that Art 
would be impossible 
without Brother- 
hood. They both 
applied a marvellous 
feeling for Beauty, 
and an _ intimate 
knowledge of past 
history, to modern 
problems; with the 
result that they 
overthrew the whole 
dismal structure of 
English political 
economy, not with- 
out leaving in its 
stead the foundation 
of a better science, 
a science that shall 
be co-extensive with 
Life. And they 
both attach the 
greatest importance 
to the Art of Architecture, and have shown 
by the records of the past how inextricably 
it is bound up with the welfare of the 
people. Therefore let all Clarionettes who 
are in any way connected with the building 
trade (trade is an ugly word, but we daven’t talk 
about the ‘ Art of building’ nowadays), and let 
all who have any voice in the creation of 
buildings, public or otherwise, read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest Ruskin’s ‘ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,’ and Morris's ‘ Signs of 
Change.’ For the Art in which they are con- 
cerned is the most indispensable of all. We 
might do without pictures, and music, and 
poetry for a while; but Architecture, of some 
sort, we must have, places to live in and to 
meet in. Nowhere we have a good instance of 
the thraldom of Art, and of Labour, to Com- 
mercialism. Every true artist feels an in- 
stinctive terror at the idea of iron supplanting 
stone and brick and wood. He knows that the 
beauty of buildings and of cities comes from 
their subtle proportions, their structural in- 
tegrity, from the sense of solidarity and of 
immovable strength, from the record of Life 
upon them and the 

mellowing touch Of preecsrr 
Time. Yet the artist 
is powerless. He may 
protest, but the age 
of iron, he is told, is 
upon us,” 

[We, at least, dave 
talk and write about 
‘the Art of building” 
with sincerity and 
conviction. We be- 
lieveinit asan‘‘ Art.” 
—Ep: BUILDER’S 
JOURNAL. | 


LABORATORIES have 
now been provided 
and furnished in Ash- 
ton Street, Liverpool, 
inconnection with the 
University College, 
and are now ready 
for use. The build- 
ing, which will be 
known as Ashton 
Hall, was formally 
opened on Saturday 
last. 
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THE NEW UNIVERSITY HALL. = 
ANOTHER LONDON “ SETTLEMENT,” 


HE new buildings of University Hall, 
Gordon Square, for which a competition 
of twelve architects is now at work, will 

consist of a public building, containing Concert 
Hall, Library, Gymnasium, Class Rooms, Work- 
shops, Billiard Room, &c., and a Residence for 
the accommodation of eighteen residents and a 
warden. Mr Norman Shaw, R.A., will act as 
honorary assessor to the Committee in the 
matter of the plans for the new buildings, and 
it is hoped that building may be begun some 
time in the autumn. An admirable freehold 
site has been secured on the Bedford Estate, at 
the corner of Tavistock Placeand Little Coram 
Street, and the Committe speak in their appeal 
of the kindness of the Duke of Bedford, who 
has taken much personal trouble and given 
them every facility. The total cost of the Site, 
Hall, and Residence is expected to be about 
£20,000, of which, including Mr. Passmore 


Edwards’s gift of £10,00c, £12,000 has been. 


now collected. The new Settlement will stand 
as it were, on the boundary line between 
Eastern and Western London. It will look 
eastwards over Pentonville and Clerkenwell, 
and will be in close relation to the crowded 
neighbourhood of King’s Cross, Burton 
Crescent, and Somers Town; while, at the 
same time, it will be easy of access from the 
west. It is expected that the new buildings 
will open with a body of some hundreds of 
working men and women closely attached to 
the Settlement by means of the work now being 
carried on at Marchmont Hall, and the Com- 
mittee hope to make this body the centre and 
starting-point of future activities. The religious 
aim with which University Hall was founded 
will be carefully maintained. Under the new 
articles of association the Committee will be 
bound to devote some of their resources to an 
improved teaching of the Bible “ in the light 


of modern knowledge and research,” and a | 


fresh Lectures Committee, on as broad and 
representative a basis as possible, is now in 
process of organisation. The House of Rest 
Scheme also, in which Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones has promised cordial co-operation, will 
provide, when carried out, a shelter for the 
religious activities of the Settlement, where, 
however, the general social work will be whclly 
dissociated—as it has been till now—from any 
special form of religious propaganda. The new 
Concert and Lecture Hall will be called the 
Jowett Hall, in memory of the late Master of 
Balliol; the Residence will be called Emerson 
House; and the Library, by Mrs. Green’s 
consent, will be known as the Green Library, 
in memory of the late Professor T. H. Green. 


A new National School for Boys, at Great 
Harwood, has been formally opened by Mrs. 
Adam Dugdale, of Griffin Lodge, Blackburn. 
The School has cost close upon £1,800, and 
will accommodate 250 scholars. 
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“THE QUEER SIDE OF THE 
PROFESSION.” 
By Francis Miter, A.R.I.B,A. 
A Paper vead at the Architectural Association. 


HEN the mandate from your Com- 
mittee, to read a paper before the 
Discussion Section, reached me last 

August, I was in Devonshire—in one of the 
leafy recesses of that delightful county unknown, 
at present, to speculators—one of those um- 
brageous solitudes where it is still possible to 
stretch oneself on the green turf, and baskin the 
sunlight at the feet of immemorial elms, with no 
companion save an ounce of birds-eye and 
Gwilt’s Encyclopedia in thirteen volumes. 
Secure in the consciousness that if one’s eyes 
should perchance stray from the magic pages 
that they will not encounter some dire portent 
of coming evil in the shape of a notice board 
announcing that this eligible building land is 
to be sold as a whole or in plots. 

I was—if you will—snatching a brief interval 
of repose from the toils of an arduous pro- 
fession, or, may be, filling up the time because 
I hadn’t a blessed stroke to do—which ever 
you like. 

Let us, without minutely sub-dividing the sub- 
ject, cutting it up into stories, as it were—from 
the basement of fact to the attic of fiction. 
Let us begin with the solid and substantial 
statement that there is no ‘‘ queer side to the 
Profession,’ lest these words may act asa 
species of damp-proof course on your hopes of 
a discussion. Ihasten to say that whilst there 
is no queer side to the Profession itself, there 
are undoubtedly many queer sides to some of 
its Professors. 

Why, for instance, should a certain prac- 
titioner, who might claim a passable standing 
as being conversant with matters of dilapida- 
tions and compensations, seek rather to shine 
before an astonished World as a full-blown 
Professor of Architecture ? 

Or why should a mild-mannered young 
gentleman occupying (worthily enough, no 
doubt), an office stool in Spring Gardens, and 
having presumably no intimate acquaintance 
with the myriads of craftsmen here and abroad, 
past and present, select for his paper such a 
title as ‘‘the inefficiency of the modern work- 
man,’’ and then forthwith proceed to take the 
Universe under his protection ? 

A late professor of the mysteries of Eccle- 
siastical Architecture (who is no longer with us), 
one who was in his day as a pillar of fire to 
the select band of medieval pilgrims journey- 
ing through the desert of Modern Construction, 
once publicly gave thanks for that he had never 
used a girder ! 

Ata meeting at Conduit Street, when someone 
hazarded the remark that a knowledge of 
drainage might, peradventure, prove of use to 
an architect on his way through life, did not a 
prominent disciple of the latest new School 
amongst us lift up his voice in lamentations, 


and—like Rachel weeping for her children—- 


refuse to be comforted ? 

And to come nearer to each of us here 
assembled, once upon a time, did not one of our 
little band, in the pages of our own “A.A. 
Notes,” turn up his esthetic nose at such 
vulgar things as gas and electricity as illu- 
minants, and, after coyly admitting a penchant 
for oil lamps, confess finally to a yearning 
for candles—whether plain or coloured did not 
clearly appear, but it was essential they should 
be stuck in sconces ? 

The effect of combining the functions of 
architect and editor in the same person is also 
at times productive of strange results. We 
have lately been treated to the spectacle of the 
editor of a well known professional journal 
coming forth from the mysterious obscurity 
that surrounds all editors and publicly reading 
a paper on Bridges, or some topic of that kind. 
Strange to say, the various rival journals pre- 
served a strong silence on the subject, making 
no mention or report of the event until the 
editor of one of them, having incautiously 
offered to print an account of it was at once 
told by Editor No. 1 that if he did so he would 
lock him up or put him in Chancery or some- 
thing of the kind. After this one is not sur- 
prised to hear that our President missed his 
umbrella twice lately. 

Further specimens selected from our records 


might be exhibited if it were necessary to prove 
the existence, here and there, of these bumps of 
queerativeness, as a phrenologist might call 
them. 

These abnormal incrustations, however— 
these accretions or moral protuberances— 
whilst sufficiently remarkable in the individual 
become yet more so when the individual is 
merged in the corporate body! The effect 
then produced is somewhat in the nature of a 
kaleidoscope, and like as each tiny bit of dull 
glass, which would else have passed unnoticed 
then becomes, when duly confined within cir- 
cumscribed limits, and under the hands of a 
skilful operator, a potent unit in producing the 
most extraordinary combinations, so does the 
average man, when mixed with his fellows and 
duly shaken up, become a marvel to himself and 
a puzzle to beholders. 

There still exists, I believe, in connection with 
Architecture, a custom of bestowing annually 
a crown of gold or golden medal, I forget which. 
This bestowal, unlike the Paris Rosiére, which 
is for the reward of virtue (a somewhat scarce 
commodity perhaps in Paris), is an institution 
for the recognition of Architectural merit. 
That, at least, was the intention of the pious 
founder, and the onerous duty of adjudicating 
upon the many and varied claims to the 
possession of this important qualification is left 
to the Council of the senior Architectural body. 
The method cf selection adopted for the most 
part by these portly and rotund descendants of 
Inigo-Jones possesses at least the merit of 
simplicity, inasmuch as they gravely present 
this valued trophy to each other in turns; 
calmly ignoring the existence of men who have 
done something at least to advance the cause of 
genuine Art. Such indifference to all outside 
the conventional ring is ludicrous, if you will, 
but approaches the sublime in its lofty effrontry. 

It is this failure to see any merit or ability 
outside a limited circle, this exclusiveness of 
feeling that perhaps accounts for the existence 
throughout the kingdom of so many independent 
bodies as there are; almost every large town 
having its own local Architectural Society or 
Association, each cut off from the other in 
proud isolation. Thus, whilst the doctors, the 
lawyers, the engineers, and the surveyors, are 
each severally governed by practically one 
central body exercising a control over the 
whole profession, architects seem incapable 
of union, and resemble rather so many 
Hal’s o’ th’ Argud, each fighting for his own 
hand. 

It is now, I understand, becoming the custom 
for the large upholstering and drapery firms to 
keep ‘‘an Architect ’’ on the premises. 

It is also a mere commonplace that most of 
the large estate agents and auctioneers have 
what they are pleased to term an Architectural 
department. The Army and Navy and Civil 
Service Stores also undertake to supply their 
clients. 

A friend of mine—a clever able man and an 
Associate of the Institute—had amongst his 
clients a banker, who thought of erecting for 
himself a small country house. An appoint- 
ment was made at which the proposed building 
was discussed, finally the matter was adjourned 
for a few days to allow of my friend putting his 
ideas somewhat into shape. The banker’s wife 
at the conclusion of the interview, saying very 
innocently and cordially, ‘‘ Well, good-bye Mr. 
So-and-So, we shall see you on Monday then, 
and you will bring your book of patterns with 
you.’”’ 

When this is the estimation in which Archi- 
tecture and Architects are held by the average 
ratepayers, it is a matter of small wonder that 
the Press, both daily and weekly, plain and 
pictorial, with few exceptions, practically ignore 
the very existence of the Art and its professors 
both, in proof of which one has only to turn to 
the average account of the opening of any 
public building to find that whilst full parti- 
culars of everything appealing to the commer- 
cial instinct is given, such as the cost of the site 
and the building, whether the latter is heated by 
hot water or lighted by electricity onsomebody’s 
patent principle, or that the chaste and elegant 
furniture was supplied by an eminent Totten- 
ham Court Road politician, no allusion is ever 
made to the artistic aspect of the structure 
good, bad, or indifferent. That whilst the 
speeches and names of the Committee or the 
ornamental persons specially deputed to declare 


the building open are given in full, that of the 
designer of the edifice to do honour to which 
they are all met, is seldom or never mentioned. 

At the opening of the Imperial Institute there 
was, as everyone knows, a grand ceremony, and, 
with a careful eye to spectacular effect, an 
imposing procession was arranged comprising 
all sorts and conditions of persons connected 
with the affair. The position of each in the 
show being governed by his relative importance. 
And where did the Architect appear? Nearly 
last, walking between the Clerk of Works and 
an Under-Secretary, coming in at the tail end 
of the usual string of trumpery German Princes, 
Serene Transparencies, Military Officers and 
titled Committeemen. 

It has always been a cause of personal 
wonder and regret to many of us that Mr. 
Colcutt did not better consult his own dignity 
and that of his profession by remaining at 
home, rather than consent to occupy such a 
subordinate position. 

Sir John Millais, at the late Royal Academy 
Banquet, remarked that no one could contem- 
plate without a shudder the prospect of a new 
public building being erected by the Govern- 
ment. This is scarcely to be wondered at 
when one remembers that, for a long period, it 
was the custom to place as much as possible of 
this kind of work in the hands of military 
officers or departmental officials. 

However, we must take the World as we find 
it and do the best we can withit. For most 
of us the chief of the seven lamps of Archi- 
tecture is the lamp of getting a living, and very 
curious are the devices sometimes resorted to 
in order to keep this particular lamp trimmed 
and burning. I knew one man who by day 
was a ‘‘ ghost” to-a well-known architect, but 
who wisely devoted his evenings to the cares 
and emoluments of a suburban boot shop, 
which he carried on by the aid of his wife. 
Another worthy old gentleman, now dead, was 
a district surveyor, with which calling he com- 
bined the functions of a bill discounter and 
money lender on notes of hand. Some men 
design for the furniture shops, others, 
with a greater love for the open air, speculate 
in land; the real wonder being how all contrive 
to exist. Indeed, when one considers the 
shoals of aspirants constantly pouring into the 
Profession, and castsa glance, when walking 
abroad, on the great and constantly increasing 
number of brass plates adorned with the magic 
word ‘‘ Architect ’’ that grace the door-posts in 
all directions, one is tempted to wonder what 
the end will be; whether the members of the 
Profession will adopt some process of decima- 
tion—the selected victims being given the 
run of the jobs and allowed to fatten on wealthy 
clients for say a month, and then led forth to 
slaughter, amid rejoicings to the sound of 
shawm and trumpet—or whether some arrang- 
ment will be mutually arrived at, akin to that 
which is understood to be in force among the 
keepers of the endless restaurants of Paris, in 
virtue of which each dines at the other’s café 
in turn; and thus trade circulates and all 
flourish. 

The real truth is that the Profession has for 
some years past been getting too respectable. 
Schemes of education, examinations, certificates, 
diplomas, public assertions of the high and 
lofty nature of an architect craft have at length 
done their full work, and fathers of families 
have at length awoke to the fact that our’s is a 
genteel occupation, one which it is occasionally 
possible to make money and get knighted, and 
as more cannot be hoped for even by a City 
Alderman, the result is that numbers of youths 
who would in the ordinary course of things 
have gone into a City counting-house, have 
been duly articled to some premium-hunter, to 
be turned loose later on to shift for themselves 
and swell the ranks of the Unemployed. 

Probably you will expect me not to conclude 
these disjointed remarks without a moral of 
some sort. I freely confess that I am not good 
at morals. But don’t worry yourselves as to 
whéther our’s is an Art or a Profession. The 
great men who reared the fabrics of which 
to-day the whole World is proud would have 
stared if you had asked them such a question. 
Do the best that lies in your power, every good 
piece of work will bring its own joy and reward 
with it, and remember that if you~ cannot 
always design with beauty. you can always 
build in Truth. 
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NEW PUBLIC. HOSPITAL AT 
. SHEFFIELD. 
THE OvuT-PATIENTS’ WING. 


HE new Wing of the Sheffield Public 
Hospital, opened by the Duke and 
Duchess of York, has a terraced eleva- 

tion of 173 feet by 52 feet, and is English 
Renaissance in style, with an external appearance 
as graceful as the internal arrangements are 
scientifically complete and sanitarily effective. 
The plan of the proposed new building, of 
which the Out-patients’ Wing has just been 
completed, is in the form of the letter E. The 
block which is the Out-patients’ Wing, con- 
stitutes about one-third of the whole building 
scheme; the Administrative Department will 
be entered by a spacious Hall, and here also 
will be the Main Staircase, the room in which 
the meetings of the Board will be hela, the 
Secretary’s Office, Porter’s Residence, Matron’s 
Office, and other accommodation. The other 
Wards will be divided by spacious Courts, and 
opposite them, but separated by an extensive 
Courtyard nearly 200 feet in length, is the site 
for the Home, which is to accommodate 
between 4o and 50 nurses. The Out-patients’ 
Wing has a fine entrance up a flight of gently 
sloping steps, laid at such an angle that the 
bearers of the ambulance may enter with the 
least possible exertion. Columns of Derbyshire 
marble, capped with alabaster, flank the en- 
trance to the Corridor which immediately 
faces the Main Entrance from the street, and 
goes direct to the room, a few yards distant, 
where casualties are to be treated and small 
operations performed. The scienceof Hospital 
building has been described as a place that can 
be easily washed and cleansed, and the 
architect has elaborated on this idea in design- 
ing this Casualty Room. It is octagonal in 
shape, well lighted from the ceiling, and lined 
with a particularly hard marble which will 
reflect light. This marble is of a kind ex- 
tensively used in the construction of Italian 
Buildings. In addition to being used to line 
the internal walls, the tables and basins for 
operating purposes will be made of it, and as 
there is nothing to spoil, the Casualty Room and 
a small Retiring Room for private examinations, 
which leads out of it, may be thoroughly cleansed. 
Should a very serious accident case be brought 
in, there is an apartment near the Casualty 
Room which has been expressly designed for 
the reception of this class of injuries. It is 
entered through wide doors, and will contain 
everything necessary for the purpose for which 
it is set apart. The Waiting Rooms are near 
the entrance, women to the left, men to the 
right, and with their comfortable seats and 
warm, well-ventilated atmosphere, they will be 
an immense improvement upon the incon- 
venient and crowded Hall used for a similar 
purpose in the old block. From these rooms 
patients will pass in rotation into the Con- 
sulting Room of the physician or the surgeon. 
Leading out of the Consulting Rooms are 
small rooms in which patients may be ex- 
amined privately, and there is also a Dark 
Room for the benefit of those suffering from 
ophthalmia. This spacious Hall, which is near 
the principal entrance, has seating accommo- 
dation for 150 patients. Electricity will be 
called into use in the new building to a greater 
extent than hitherto, and a room which has 
been specially provided for the treatment of 
patients, is to contain electric batteries and 
other appliances. It is near the rooms which 
constitute the Dental Department. These 
rooms, like all the rooms in this extension, 
open out of the Main Corridor, nine feet 
wide, which runs a length of 173 feet, 
and constitutes a great fresh-air lung. In 
building the Wing there has not been much 
opportunity for artistic treatment, but the 
architect has carefully studied points of more 
importance. The building has a groined dome 
ceiling, whose graceful lines and bright appear- 
ance give pleasure to the eye. The floor is of 
terazo, a kind of marble mosaic, with very 
durable qualities, and which has the additional 
advantage of being kept clean with a minimum 
of trouble. The same principle is developed in 
the Architecture of the large Wards on the 
floors above. Between each of the eighteen 
.beds the Wards will respectively contain, is a 
large window opening into the Court. These 


windows are of the Jouvyed pattern, which 
allows each sash to be reversed, so that they 
can be cleaned from the inside, without the 
servant resorting to the dangerous practice of 
sitting on the outside ledge. The private 
rooms of the resident medical staff are in the 
Corridor near the Centre Ward. These rooms 
looking out into the street are separated from 
the Sick Wards by a Grand Corridor of commu- 
nication, and at each end of this broad, hand- 
some way there are emergency staircases, 
which, like the ceilings, are composed of a 
peculiar kind of fire-proof concrete, laid on steel 
girders, and covered with polished teak blocks, 
whose hardness is proverbial. The same kind 
of material has been used in the construction 
of the floors of the upstairs rooms. The Wards 
are heated by low pressure hot-water pipes and 
warm-air stoves, and slow combustion stoves. 
The Principal Fronts of the building are faced 
with thin Skiers’ spring bricks, which are hard 
and impervious to moisture, and oolitic stone 
from Weldon, Northamptonshire. This stone 
is easily worked, but acquires hardness by 
exposure to the atmosphere, and consequent 
durability. The elevations to the Courts are of 
local bricks from Robinson’s yard in the Park, 
and stone is sparingly used. The Basement 
story is executed in Stand Hills’ daystone, 
which from long exposure, has acquired the 
hardness of granite. The late Mr. Bernard 
Wake made a gift of this stone to the Hospital 
Board, having some twelve months before his 
death had a sample prepared. The floors are 
constructed with Siemens-Martin steel girders, 
embedded in cement concrete, and the flat roofs 
are covered with mineral asphalte. The new 
Hospital when complete will have cost £50,000. 
Mr. Charles Hadfield is the architect. 


THE CARDIFF DISPUTE. 
Mr. SEWARD AND THE ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


LITTLE while ago, a most regrettable 
dispute arose in professional circles in 
Cardiff. It will be remembered that the 

Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Architects’ Society objected to the application 
of Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.1.B.A., as Architect 
for the proposed new Museum and Art Gallery 
to be built by the Corporation. The Society's 
point was that there ought to be a com- 
petition. Mr. Seward defended himself vigour- 
ously, and the ‘affair’ created an unpleasant 
sense of friction all round. On Tuesday last, 
at a meeting of the Museum Building Com- 
mittee, Councillor Beavan, the chairman, 
announced that a site for the proprosed new 
Museum and Art Gallery had been selected, 
and the Committee now had to pass to a con- 
sideration of the building itself. A ground plan 
had been drawn up, showing the requirements 
in the matter of rooms for the Museum. It 
must be borne in mind that the Committee 
had only the sum of £12,000 to spend on the 
edifice, as, out of the £16,000 allowed for the 
Museum, £4,000 had already been spent in 
gaining possession of the site in Park Place. 
The meeting then discussed the question of 
architect for the building, but, before doing so, 
Mr. Edwin Seward stated that he thought it 
advisable, as he, as the Committee knew, was 
professionally interested in the matter, that he 
should withdraw from the meeting. The 
Chairman thought that it would’ be 
better if Mr. Seward would remain, 
at any rate while the clerk read certain 
correspondence on the subject. A memorial 
was then read from the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Architects’ Society asking the Com- 
mittee that, unless they had pledged themselves 
to any architect the Committee should invite a 
public competition for the post of architect, 
which should be under the rules of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. A letter was 
also read from Mr. David Jenkins stating that, 
although his name had been subscribed to the 
above memorial, he had never given his con- 
sent to the use of his name in the matter, and 
he opposed in the strongest terms the submittal 
of the memorial to the Committee. A letter 
on the subject from Mr. Seward himself was 
further read, in which he explained his position 
in the matter. He stated that he had for 
some time past acted as architect for the 
Museum, which was at the present time part of 
the Free Library. Acting in this capacity, he 


had prepared plans for which he had received 
no remuneration, and he thus felt that he must 
claim either remuneration for his professional 
assistance in this respect or to be engaged 
as architect for the new building. Mr. Seward 
then retired, and the Mayor (Alderman P. W. 
Carey) said that, although Mr. Seward might 
not have a legal, he had a moral claim upon 
them, and moved that he be engaged as 
architect to the new building. The resolution 
was carried unanimously. It was also agreed 
to return an answer to the memorial of the 
South Wales Architects’ Society saying that the 
Committee could not accede to the request 
contained therein, as it felt itself pledged 
to Mr. Seward. Mr. Seward was then 
recalled, and informed of the decision of the 
meeting. He, on the request of the Committee, 
consented to withdraw all allegations of claim 
for past services. It was also resolved that the 
architect be at once requested to take the 
plans prepared by Mr. Ward asa basis upon 
which to act, and that he set at once about the 
means for carrying out the plans. 


SAWDUST. 


THE Town Council of Leicester propose to 
borrow sums, amounting in all to £29,550, for 
public works and improvements in the Borough. 


Tue foundation stones of a new Wesleyan 
Mission Hall have been laid at Greengates, 
Bradford. The Hall is to cost about £500. 


For the erection of a new School at Meledor, 
St. Stephen’s-in-Bramwell School Board, the 
tenders of Mr. Gilbert for masonry, and Messrs. 
Curra, Walters & Richards for carpentry, have 
been accepted. 


THE biggest contract for stonework ever 
awarded was probably that reported to have 
been made for the stone for the Hudson River 
Bridge. The sum named is above £1,600,000. 


CLEVELAND is to have the first Elevated 
Bridge worked by electricity and compressed 
air. The Bridge will be poised on huge stone 
piers, and give a clear channel over the river 
of 115ft. 


Tue Keighley Town Council has declined to 
approve the plans of the Sanitary Committee 
for buildings to be erected at Low Bridge ata 
cost of £700. The Council, however, agreed to 
apply for power to borrow £6,250 for Artisans’ 
Dwellings. 


THE repairs and pointing to the Sheffield 
Parish Church and Spire, which has been done 
by Messrs. B. Powell and Son, contractors, 
Cavendish Street, Sheffield, are now completed. 
The work has been carried on under the super- 
intendence of Messrs. Flockton and Gibbs, 
architects, St. James’ Row, Sheffield. 


THE Guardians have decided to ask Mr. 
Sampson Hill, their Architect, to prepare plans 
for the first portion of a new Infirmary to be 
built at the back of the Redruth Workhouse in 
accordance with the suggestion of the Local 
Government Board. The cost of the portion to 
be erected is estimated at £1,000. 


Asout six miles of wire cable wound around 
a drum 8ft. in diameter was carted through the 
streets of New York one day last week. The 
wire weighed 63 tons, and the truck that carried 
it 14 tons more. It required 42 horses to draw 


the load, said to be the heaviest ever carried ~ 


through the City’s streets. 


Tue Hanging Committee is busily engaged 
this week making the necessary arrangements 
for opening the Exhibition at Plas Mawr, Con- 
way, on the rst of June. Monday and Tuesday 
were the receiving days. A Gallery is to be 
constructed in the Courtyard of the old Mansion 
for the accommodation of additional pictures, 
and this, it is expected, will be completed by 
the middle of summer. 

WE are informed that Mr. Arthur Baker, 


F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of Messrs. Baker and 
Turrill, of Effingham House, Arundel Street, 


Strand, and Mr. Richard P. Day, A.R.I.B.A., ‘ 


of 20, John Street, Adelphi, have been appointed 
surveyors of dilapidations in and for the Diocese 
of London inaccordance with the Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations Act of 1871, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of Mr. Gordon M. 
Hills, who held the appointment as sole sur- 
veyor for the Diocese since 1871. 
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THE ‘*KEY METHOD” OF VENTI- 


LATING HOSPITALS. 


AN INSTALLATION AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HE arrangements for the ventilation of 
the New General Hospital, Birmingham, 
having been attacked, the Lancet has 

made an inspection, and the current number 
contains a special report upon what is known 
as the Key method of ventilation—the system 
introduced. ‘‘ We cannot do better,’’ says the 
Lancet, ‘‘than take as an example the New 
General Hospital, now in course of erection 
in Birmingham, which, by the courtesy of the 
architect, Mr. William Henman, we have 
recently had an opportunity of inspecting. 
Let it be understood that in doing so we are 
not dealing with a system that has merely been 
projected, but with one that has already heen 
carried into practice in. several Infirmaries and 
other buildings, Schools, Police Courts, and 
the like, and which has actually been provided 
for in the plans of one of our great Hospitals. 
The building operations, indeed, at the New 
General Hospital, Birmingham, are so far 
advanced as to afford a clear idea and plan of 
the installation which is to effect the ventilation 
adopted by the Hospital.’ Thearticle then briefly 
reviews the systems of ventilation which are 
available, and points out broadly the advantages 
of the propulsion system. The method of its 
application and the installation at the 
New General Hospital, Birmingham, are 
then described. The method of ventilation 
is primarily due to Mr. William Key, an 
engineer of Glasgow. ‘In applying the Key 
system to a Hospital, a selection is first made 
of a position, uncontaminated by surroundings 
(or of more than one such position if the 
buildings are extensive), where air can be 
drawn in towards an extended screen, kept 
moistened with water, and periodically flushed 
to free it from the large amount of dirt which 
it intercepts. The screen is formed of a series 
of cocoanut-fibre cords stretched vertically, 


and interlaced with copper wire to keep 
them in position. On the outer side 
a coil of steam or hot-water pipes is 


placed to prevent freezing in the winter, and 
on the inside are other heating coils, 
arranged so that by means of doors or louvres 
the air passing through or under them may be 
regulated. It is then forced onward by means 
of a rotary fan or air propeller, set in motion 
by steam, water, gas, or other power—prefer- 
ably an electric motor—and finds its way to 
the several rooms, wards, or corridors by means 
of a wide and lofty horizontal duct and up 
flues, all calculated to the required areas, at the 
base of which are more heating coils, together 
with a simple contrivance by which both the 
volume and temperature of the air supply to 
any separate part of the buildings can be 
adjusted to a nicety. The air enters where re- 
quired by means of trumpet- mouthed openings, 
at about two-thirds the height of the storey, so 
as to disperse evenly throughout the apart- 
ment; and at the same time it expels an equal 
amount of air, principally through openings 
provided on the same side of the room as the 
. inlets, up flues of the proper sectional area, 
into ducts in the roof, and thence to the open, 
through valved and louvred turrets or flaps, 
four-sided, so that outer movement of the 
atmosphere shall exert no adverse influence upon 
the outflow. These outlet air-valves are so 
constructed as to place the air within the build- 
ing under a slight pressure of about four ounces 
per square foot in excess of the outside atmos- 
pheric pressure at the time. Inthe new General 
Hospital at Birmingham an installation has 
been provided for heating and ventilating the 
buildings, the cubical capacity of which equals 
about two million feet ; so that, as the air may 
be changed ten times per hour without opening 
any windows, twenty million feet of air every 
hour has to be propelled, cleansed, and warmed ; 
for which purpose there will be eight ‘fans,’ from 
six to eight feet diameter, to be turned by elec- 
tric motors, 2,000 superficial feet of cleansing 
screen, and about 35,000 feet of steam tubing. 
The results may be summed up as follows :— 
(rt) Micro-organisms are entrapped by passing 
air through moistened screens. (2) The 
apparatus employed in the experiments in 
which dust loaded with organisms was forced 
through an experimental screen into a wooden 


chamber, from which samples of the air were 
taken from time'to time for bacteriological 
analysis, gave in all’ probability less perfect 
results than would occur in practice, because in 
these experiments the air, highly charged with 
micro-organisms. was both forced directly 
through the screens and also by force drawn 
through them, whereas in buildings the air 
would be propelled gently through the screens 
simply by the slight pressure of the incoming 
air, no suctional force whatever being employed. 
(3) The very marked diminution in the number 
of micro-organisms which passed through the 
screens when supported by means of perforated 
zinc, and the smaller number still which pass 
through a thin layer of cotton-wool, indicate 
varying powers of filtration, and point to the 
possibility of devising a screen which will 
practically free the air from germs and yet not 
unduly retard the expulsion of the air from the 
building. (4) In proportion to the closeness of 
texture of the screen material, the size of the 
screens must be increased so that the air may 
pass through them with the least possible force 
being required to expelit. (5) The moistened 
screens are all that is required to arrest the 
germs, but carbolic acid should be added for 
destroying them. (6) Disease germs or fungi 
likely to be conveyed by the atmosphere are 
usually found attached to comparatively large 
floating particles, as the scales of the epidermis, 
or fluffy shreds of material which would be 
entrapped by the screens in greater proportion 
than the germs experimented with.”’ 


TWENTY MILLIONS FOR AN 
AQUEDUCT. 


E shall certainly have to imitate the 
W Corporations of Glasgow, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool and Manchester, in 
finding a catchment area and in constructing an 
aqueduct, says the Daily Chronicle, speaking for 
London. Neither would have presented any 
difficulty had there been a proper municipal 
spirit and organisation in the Metropolis when 
Mr. Bateman proposed his great scheme of 
bringing water from Wales in 1865. But we 
have wasted a generation, and our present 
sources of supply are going from bad to worse. 
A catchment basin will now cost at least double 
what it would have cost thirty years ago. We 
must assume from the fact that Manchester 
and Birmingham have gone so far afield that 
the fine water of the Peak district is not avail- 
able, and practically we seem to be limited to that 
part of South Wales which lies about Fforest 
Mawr, or the Black Mountains, where we 
might poach a little on both the Usk and the 
Wye. But at any rate, London cannot put up 
much longer with its “‘ filtered filth,’’ the aban- 
donment of which would greatly improve the 
navigation of the Lower Thames and purify its 
waters. Perhaps a supplementary supply might 
be got from the Surrey, Kent and Sussex 
border, but it could never be the main de- 
pendence of London. We must face the fact 
that an aqueduct of adequate dimensions, with 
the catchment area and necessary reservoirs on 
the Chiltern Hills, would cost £20,000,000, but 
that sum could now be raised at an annual 
charge of three per cent., or with a half per cent. 
sinking fund, at a yearly cost of £700,000. Even 
if it cost much more we cannot afford to go on 
as we are. It might, perhaps, be possible to 
economise by having two supplies, and using 
Welsh water for potable purposes and Thames 
or Lea water for flushing and manufacturing. 
But no paltering with the subject will serve our 
purpose. The evilis great and the need for a 
change is urgent. The health and the welfare 
of our great community require it, and that 
should be enough both for Londoners and for 
the Legislature whichis sothoroughly identified 
with London. 


Tue Exhibition of Watches and Clocks, which 
opened at the Royal Aquarium on Wednesday, 
has an artistic as well as horological interest. 
Among the specimens included are those which 
belonged to Charles I., Cromwell, James I., 
Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and others. 
Most of the best watches and clocks aredistinctly 
indicative of the state of Decorative Design and 
Art Craftsmanship of their period. 


‘fort and safety. 


‘was’ consecrated. on Wednesday 


A NEW SCOTCH ASYLUM. 


HE new Hartwood Asylum, which has 
been constructed for the accommodation 
of lunatics in the Lanark district, was 

opened last week by Sir Windham Carmichael- 
Anstruther, convener of the county. The 
buildings, which occupy an area of about 
ro acres, are plainly and substantially built in 
the old Scottish style, Architectural decoration 
having been made subsidiary to the grouping 
of the erections for efficiency and convenience 
of administration. The Asylum may be generally 
described as consisting of a number of distinct 
blocks, each connected with the other merely 
by an 8-ft. Corridor. This arrangement, while, 
as already indicated, forbidding structural 
beauty, practically isolates each block, and 
thus minimises the risk of an extensive fire, and 
also secures better lighting of the various de- 
partments. The Central Block consists of the 
Administrative Department. On the ground 
floor are the Dining Hall, which will accommo- 
date 600 patients besides attendants, and the 
Kitchen, measuring 60 feet by 4o feet, with 
Sculleries, &c.; while immediately to the rear 
is the General Store, into which the railway 
trucks can be shunted on a siding from Hart- 
wood Station—a few hundred yards off. Above 
the Dining Hall is the Recreation Room, capable 
of seating 1,200 persons. ‘To the east and west 
of the Main Block are respectively the male and 
female sections of the institution. Each de- 
partment is subdivided into distinct blocks for 
the treatment of chronic, acute, and seni. 

patients. Some distance to the east of the 
Asylum is the Superintéendent’s House, and to 
the south of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way, which skirts the grounds, are several 
blocks of Attendants’ Cottages. The building 
material, which had to be conveyed by rail, 
amounted to about 75,000 tons; and the laying- 
out of the grounds, including the construction- 
of two Reservoirs of a storage capacity of 
8,280,000 gallons for water supply, involved the 
removal of about 290,000 cubic yards of earth. 
The buildings are heated throughout by hot 
water, the pipes for which measure nearly 
94 miles. Electric light is employed for illumin- 
ation, the lamps numbering 1,260, and having 
a combined power of 21,984 candles. In 
drainage and ventilation the most recent and 
approved ideas have been utilised, and the 
interior finishings, many of them specially de- 
signed, have been selected with a view to com- 
For the protection of the 
patients, the railway line along the front of the 
Asylum, and up the western boundary to the 
lower Reservoir, and round both Reservoirs, 
has been fenced by a 7 feet high unclimbable 
iron fence, and besides this there has been 
erected about 9,000 yards of galvanised iron 
and wire fencing Two points which have been 
kept steadily in view are the avoidance of any- 
thing which would suggest to the patients the 
idea of imprisonment, and the provision of 
every means of comfort and enjoyment prac- 
ticable under the circumstances. When patients 
are admitted they will be introduced gradually 
to the Asylum life so as to avoid the shock 
which is so detrimental, and which, it is said, 
often lingers painfully in the patient’s mind 
long after all the other associations are for- 
gotten. 


THE new Telegraph Offices and Porter’s 
Room at the old Hove Station—shortly to be 
known as Holland Road Station—are now 
almost complete, and the Telegraph Office will 
be opened as soon as the wires are connected, 
which will be in the course of a few days. 

Tue Hove Urban District Council is desirous 
of receiving tenders for works of street masonry 
and jobbing work, and for the supply of iron- 
mongery, gas and water pipes and fittings, etc., 
for a period of three years. Communications 
should be addressed to the Town Clerk by 
June 5th. 

St. GEORGE’s CHURCH, Maryhill, Glasgow, 
last. - The 
Church, which was designed by Mr. Petrie, 
Glasgow, is Early English in style, and occupies 
a commanding site on the Garscube estate. It 
is seated at present for 280. Seven of the 
windows are filled with stained glass by Kempe, 
of London, and the fittings are all extremely 
handsome. 
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" ARCHITECTURAL IRONWORK. 
CONCLUDING CHAPTER.—RooFs ENTIRELY 
OF IRON, 


OOFS constructed solely of iron combine 
lightness, strength, durability, and eco- 
nomy. They are framed in a very great 

variety of forms, the choice of which is depen- 
dent partly on the width of the space to be 
spanned, partly on the fancy of the construc- 
tion, and partly upon other considerations only 
to be comprehended by experience and prac- 
tice. Amongst the roofs which do for princi- 
pals, J beams make very good rafters, and in 
light trusses T bars, with or without a plate, 
rivetted to the upper flange, answer every pur- 
pose. Struts may be made of T bars or angle 
iron, as these forms afford great facilities for 
attachment to the rafters. Ties may be of flat 
or round bars, attached by eyes and pins or 
screw ends. Care should be especially taken 
to properly proportion the dimensions of eyes 
and pins to the strains upon them, A very 
good and safe rule in practice is to make the 
diameter of the pin from #ths to #ths of the 
width of the bar in flat, and r} times the dia- 
meter of the bar in round, giving the eye a sec- 
tional area of fifty per cent. in excess of that of 
the bar. The thickness of flat bars should be 
at least one-fourth that of the width, in order 
to secure good bearing surface, and the metal 
at the eyes should be as thick as the bars on 
which they are upset. The details of roof 
trusses vary to suit the character of the work, 
and the sections of iron employed. The heel 
or butt of the rafter usually rests on the wall in 
a cast iron skewback fitted to the beam and 
sloping to the angle required by the pitch of 
the roof. The struts are attached to the rafters 
by cast caps or wrought iron strap plates, and 
the joints at their feet made either for pin or 
screw connections, The peak is joined by 
wrought iron bolts and plates, the beams or 
rafters having been cut to the required angle. 
In roofs of wide span, provision for the expan- 
sion of the iron, due to changes of temperature, 
must be made, by resting the skewback of one 
end of the truss on acast wall plate, with rollers 
interposed to permit of the sliding of the heel 
without straining the wall, but this precaution 
is not necessary in roofs of 60 feet span or less. 
Careful experiments have proved than an iron 
rod too feet in length will vary about one- 
tenth of a foot for a change of temperature of 
150 degrees Fahrenheit, and as this is the 
greatest range to which iron beams and rods in 
a building would be probably subjected to in 
this climate, compensation to that amount 
would be sufficient for all purposes. For a 6o 
feet span the variation of each wall would then 
be only 743, of a foot either way from the per- 
pendicular, a variation so small and so gradu- 
ally attained that there is no danger in imposing 
it upon the side walls by firmly fastening to 
them each heel of the rafters. Expansion is 
also provided against by fastening down one 
heel with wall bolts, and allowing the other to 
slide to and fro on the wall plates, without 
rollers. 

Coming now to the strains, in estimating 
these in iron roofs the weight of the structure 
itself, as well as the loads to be supported, 
must be taken into account. Tredgold’s as- 
sumption of the total maximum vertical load of 
40 lbs. per square foot of horizontal surface is 
usually considered sufficiently high; but if a 
floor or ceiling be suspended from the tie 
beam, or should the under side of the rafters 
be banded or lathed and plastered, it is evident 
that these additional weights require more 
strength in the roof for their support. 

For ordinary roofs of short span, 30 lbs. per 
square foot is quite enough, however, and for 
long spans of 60 feet and over, 35 lhs. will be 
sufficient to provide for, with the factors of 
safety in the material that are usually adopted. 
The stress upon each member of the truss 
having been found by any of the methods of 
calculation preferred, the sectional areas may 
be found by taking the tensile strength of good 
wrought-iron at 10,000 lbs. per square inch, 
and the compressive resistance of beams or 
shaped iron at from 6,000 lbs. to 8,000 lbs. for 
the same unit of section. The smaller, or 
counter-balance rods, ought to be made strong 
enough to resist strains induced by wind 
pressure on one side of the roof only—the 


other half being unloaded. Lateral braces 
should be provided in each end panel of 
straight roofs, as well to’secure the roof during 
erection as to provide an abutment that will 
uphold the whole in case of fire or accident. 
From the panels so braced, the rods run to 
each of the other rafters, and, with the purlins, 
unite the roof into a firm and compact whole. 
The gable walls are sometimes employed to 
anchor the tie rods into, but this plan should 
be avoided. 

Main rafters may be spaced at from four feet 
to twenty feet apart, the spacing being partially 
regulated by the size of the purlin, and this 
again by the material used for covering. For 
slate on iron purlins a convenient spacing is 
about eight feet between centres of rafters, the 
angle iron purlins being put in at from seven 
inches to 14 inches apart, according to the 
size of the slate employed, and notched at the 
ends into the flanges of the rafters. They are 
held in place by the rods that extend from 
rafter to rafter the entire length of the building, 
three or four rows of these rods being placed 
between the peak or ridge of the roof and the 
heel of the rafter, at intervals of from six feet 
to eight feet. On these iron purlins the slates 
may be laid directly and held down by copper 
or lead nails, clinched around the angle bar. 
When greater intervals are adopted in spacing 
rafters, the purlins may be light beams, 
fastened on top or against the sides of the 
principals with brackets—allowance, of course, 
always being made for longitudinal expansion of 
the iron from changes of temperature. On 
these purlins may be fastened wooden jack 
rafters, carrying the sheathing bonds or laths 
on which the metallic or slate covering is laid in 
the usual manner, or sheets of galvanised corru- 
gated iron may be fastened from purlin to purlin, 
and thus the whole roof be entirely composed of 
metal. When wooden purlins are employed, 
they may be put between the rafters, and held 
in place by tie rods, or on top, and fastened to 
the rafter by brackets. 

With this my remarks on Architectural Iron- 
work may terminate, as I do not think that 
the construction of sheet iron buildings, which 
are usually only of a temporary character, or 
the employment of the many sanitary and deco- 
rative details, which would extend in this last 
case from a railing at the basement to a finial 
at the summit of a tower weathervane, come 
within the scope of these articles. 


DOORWAYS OF ANCIENT IRISH 
CHURCHES. 


HE most usual form of doorway, and, as it 
would appear, the most ancient, is the 
quadrangular one as found in the stone 

roofed Oratories in Kerry, built without cement, 
and of which the doorway of the Oratory of 
Gallerus affords the finest example. This form 
was perpetuated in the Churches said to have 
been founded by St. Patrick and his immediate 
successors. In this class of doorway no orna- 
ment whatever is used, and this was the usual 
mode of construction in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, and perhaps even later; but the 
doorways were not always plain in those ages, 
for in many instances they present a flat pro- 
jecting architrave, as in the doorways of the 
oldest Greek and Etruscan buildings, as well as 
in those earliest Roman Churches. The door- 
way of the Church at Glendalough, popularly 
called Our Lady’s Church, is, however, carved 
with a double moulding in the architrave, and 
it is also ornamented with a cross cut saltier- 
wise. This Church, according to the tradition 
of the place, was the first Church erected in 
the lower part of the valley by St. Kevin, and 
is that in which he was afterwards interred, so 
that its erection may be fairly referred to the 
middle of the sixth century. Though the quad- 
rangular form is that most characteristic of the 
doorways of the primitive Irish Churches, 
there are examples of doorways which 
would seem to be of the contemporaneous 
age, constructed in what may be called 
the Roman manner—namely, with a 
semi-circular arch springing from square im- 
posts, and exactly resembling the ancient Saxon 
doorways, excepting that the sides are usually 
more or lessinclined. There isanother form of 
doorway found in the earliest of our Churches, 
also of quadrangular form, but in which the 


weight of the lintel is taken off by a semi- 
circular arch placed immediately above it, and 
having the place within the curve filled up with 
masonry. A doorway of this description is 
found in the Cathedral Church of Glendalough, 
and also in the same curious structure, in the 
same interesting locality, called St. Kevin’s 
House. It is also found as a side entrance in 
the beautiful Abbey Church of Innishmaan, in 
Lough Mask, County of Mayo, originally built 
in the fifth century by St. Cormac, and re- 
modelled and enlarged in the twelfth. The 
finest specimen, however, of this class of 
doorway is probably that of the ancient Parish 
Church of Britway, in the barony of Barrymore, 
County of Cork, one of the most interesting 
remains in the County. 


SANITARY PROPORTIONS OF 
ROOMS. 


OR purposes of ventilation the height 
must bear some relation to the size. 
Adequate movements in the currents of 

air cannot be secured in a room unless the 
height be proportioned to the width and length. 
The minimum height must be fixed with 
reference to that which will allow the currents 
of air to circulate without being inconvenient 
to the occupants. Therefore, in proportion as 
the width and length of a room are increased so 
must the height be increased. On this account 
itis not advisable to make rooms much less 
than to feet high. With large rooms, as the 
height should be increased in proportion to the 
size, if the cubic space be the measure of the 
number of occupants, the area or floor space 
per occupant would diminish with the size of 
the room. As, therefore, the height of rooms 
is necessarily variable, it follows that it is 
rather the floor space which must be considered 
in allotting accommodation to the occupants of 
a room than the cubic ‘space. In Barracks a 
floor space of some 50 to 60, and occasionally 80 
square feet is allowed per occupant. These are for 
rooms occupied by day as well as for sleeping 
rooms. In Workhouses for dormitories a 
minimum floor space of 25 square feet has been 
admitted, provided the ventilation was carefully 
attended to. In Nurseries and Servants’ Rooms 
from 50 to 60 square feet is desirable per 
occupant—that is to say, a room Io feet square, 
or 10 feet by 12 feet in area, should not contain 
more than two persons. In Schoolrooms which 
are only occupied during parts of the day, and 
where the air can be changed between the 
periods of occupation, a less amount would 
suffice, and from 15 to 20 square feet is sufficient, 


SAWDUST. 


THE well-known handsome drinking fountain 
standing in Adelaide Place, close to London 
Bridge, which cost over £1,500, has been given 
by the Metropolitan Drinking Fountain and 
Cattle Trough Association to the St. Olave’s 
Board of Works, and will probably be placed 
on or near the Tower Bridge Approach. The 
cost of removal will be about £250. 


Tue Bolton builders have advanced their 
employés wages from 84d. to 9d. per hour, and 
reduced the working hours from 52 per week to 
49% in winter, and 47 in summer. 


Tue Amsterdam Exhibition was opened on 
Saturday, May 11th, the buildings and grounds 
covering Over 160,000 square metres. It com- 
prises exhibits connected with the building and 
furnishing of hotels and cafés, the construction 
and equipment of railways and ships, the latest 
electric inventions, and general industries. One 
of the features is an Electric Restaurant, where 
the services of waiters are dispensed with, and 
the guests are served by electric contrivances, 
while another attraction is a reproduction of 
Old Holland. 


Ir is proposed to rebuild the dangerous 
portion of the Spire of St. Mary’s Church, 
Devonport. 


Mrs. WELLER Po_tey, of West Broyle House, 
has signified her intention of presénting a mag- 
nificent organ to East Lavant Church; and an 
Organ Chamber in keeping with the Architecture 
of the sacred building is to be constructed on 
the north side of the Chancel. The Organ will 
be built under the supervision of Mr, F. J. Read, 
Mus.Doc., organist of Chichester Cathedral. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


AnImportant Decision under the London Building 
Act.—An important decision was given by Mr. Horace 
Smith, at the Clerkenwell Police Court, with especial 
reference,to Sec. 212 of the new London Building Act, in the 
case of Matthews v. Salt. ‘The Defendant, a builder, who 
was erecting a beerhouse in Collier Street, Pentonville (for 
Messrs. Whitbread, the brewers), was summoned by the 
Complainant, the Acting District Surveyor of Clerkenwell 
(during Mr. Carritt’s absence from ill health), for not 
separating by a fire-resisting floor the part of the premises 
used for trade from the part used as a dwelling-house, the 
total area of the building exceeding ten squares. The 
builder’s notice was dated the 23rd January, 1895, and the 
buildings were commenced about the end of February. It 
appeared that some letters passed between the freeholder’s 
Agent and Messrs. Whitbread in April and May, 1894, by 
which the latter agreed to take the premises from the free- 
holder and to build a new house thereon, and that the terms 
of these letters were embodied in a more ample, formal con- 
tract of the roth September, 1894. The drawings for the new 
house were as required by Clause 4 of the formal contract, 
approved by the freeholder’s surveyor about the end of 
October, and the formal consent given to them on the Ist 
November, 1894. When the drawings were submitted to the 
District Surveyor, he called the attention of Messrs. 
Whitbread’s architect to the requirements of Section 74 of 
the Act as to the construction of the building in certain 
particulars of fire-resisting materials, and served the builder 
with notice of objection under Sec. 150, on which the builder 
took no steps as he contended that the contract tor this 
building was entered into before the passing of this Act, and 
that, therefore, he came within Sec. 212, and the new building 
would be erected in compliance with the old law. The 
builder having proceeded to erect his building and having 
laid fir joists for the floor, forming the separation of the 
first storey (which consisted of the living and sleeping rooms 
for the occupier) from the ground floor, notice of irregularity 
was on the 4th April served on him by the District Surveyor 
under Sec. 151, and a summons issued on the notice not being 
complied with. On behalf of the builder it was argued by 
Mr. J. P. Grain, who appeared with Mr. Sydney Knox for the 
Defendant, that the contract under which the house was being 
built dated from the 16th April last year, when Messrs. 
Whitbread purchased the lease from the tenant of the 
premises. He said they then applied to the surveyor to the 
freeholder for a building lease, and on the 31st May they 
received a letter containing the terms on which a new lease 
would be granted. These were accepted by them except as 
to the amount to be expended in re-building which was after- 
wards agreed. The formal contract was signed on the roth 
September, 1894, and the drawings were submitted on the 
5th October to the freeholder, and afterwards signed. Mr. 
Grain contended that the letters between the parties dated 
31st May and sth June, constituted a good contract, and 
could have been legally enforced. He also argued that if 
the Magistrate was against him on this point that he sub- 
mitted that a public-house did not come under Sec. 74, and 
that to build a wall around the bar-parlour, which was part of 
the domestic building and shut it off from the bar, would 
make it absolutely useless, and further, that notwithstanding 
the Defendant had not appealed to the Magistrate under 
Sec. 150 to set aside the requirements of the District Surveyor, 
that it was still open to the Magistrate to decide what should 
be done. Mr. T. Seager Berry, from the office of the Sol-citor 
to the London County Council, pointed out that as the passages 
and staircase had not yet been constructed, and that conse- 
quently no irregularity had been committed, the summons 
was simply for making the floor fire-resisting. The Magis- 
trate, without calling on Mr, Berry, stated that although he 
agreed that the arrangement come to in the letters of the 31st 
May and 5th June, was a binding contract between the owner 
and tenant, he did not consider such a contract was a 
contract as meant by Sec. 212. Contract in that section 
in his view meant a contract to make a particular building, 
and not a contract to purchase or take land on which a build- 
ing is to be erected. He did not think that in this case a 
proper contract to satisfy that section had been made till the 
document of the roth September, 1894, was signed and the 
plans mentioned therein drawn. He was against Mr. Grain 
on Sec. 74 ; he thought the Section applied to a public-house 
which did not come within the Section referring to hotels and 
public buildings, and it seemed to him that a public-house 
must be held to be a building used in part for the purposes of 
trade. He, therefore, ordered that the whole of the floor 
under the dwelling rooms should be made of fire-resisting 
materials. 


Robert Adams’ Manufactures.—At a recent visit we 
paid to Mr. Robert Adams’ works, 67, Newington Causeway, 
our representative was much interested in the new Impervious 
Casements and Frames, the invention of Mr. Arthur W, 
Adams. The casement is made with four contact or weather 
stopping surfaces, which are perfectly true to the frame, 
making it, as it is termed, impervious to the weather and 
perfectly rigid. There is also a condensation channe: which 
effectually drains off any water that may accumulate. The 
casements are made single or double, and in all shapes, to 
suit the requirements of customers, Amongst the many 
specialities introduced by Mr. Adams, that for opening fan- 
lights, the “ Falling Link Adjuster,” which consists of a rack 
chain working on a wheel with an endless cord, is worthy of 
the attention of architects. This adjustment is worked by 
pulling a cord which causes the wheel to revolve and traverse 
the rack. The same principle is also adopted in a circular 
fanlight, called the “ Glade,” which is very neat and effective. 
Mr. Adams is Sole Agent in the United Kingdom for the 
“Pullman” Steel Frame Sash Balance, which does away 
with cords and weights, and can be used where there is not 
room for the ordinary weights. These are guaranteed to last 
fifteen years. Another speciality is the X. IT. and Exodus 
Panic Preventing Bolt for Theatres, &c. The doors are 
automatically bolted by closing, and can only be opened from 
the outside by a key, but are immediately opened from the 
inside by pushing against the rod. At some future occasion 
we hope to have the space and opportunity of describing 
some of Mr, Adams’ other excellent patents. 


Mr. Thomas Elsley, of Great Portland Street, 
London, +, iS issuing a series of Photographs of his 
Mantelpieces, of which we shall give an illustration shortly. 
In execution and design these Mantelpieces are as good as 
anything we have seen. 


The Patent ‘‘Push and Pull’’ Locks, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Joseph Kaye & Sons, of 93, High Holborn, 
London, W.C., must, by this time, be well known to every 
architect, but they are so continually improving them, and 
adapting them for fresh uses, that we give a brief description 
of the advantages they offer. The name describes their 
action,, The door is opened from the inside or outside by 
pushing or pulling the handle. It immediately releases the 
bolt and the door opens or shuts. Although the action is so 
simple, it is perfectly fast when closed, The locks are suit- 
able for every case in which the ordinary lock is used. In 
connection with their new Patent Lever Lock, they have 
introduced a great improvement in the striking plate, which 
compensates for all shrinkage of doors with only -in. pro- 
jection of latch. This is effected by an adjustable roller, 
which can be projected to the desired extent by turning 
a screw. The fim’s Patent Automatic Door Porters 
are for holding doors in the open position when 
desired. In the old door catch, it was necessary 
to press it down with the foot before the door could be released, 
causing the door, through kicking against it, to be spoilt, at 
any rate as regards its appearance. Messrs, Kayes’ Patent 
obviates this, as the door is fastened back or released by the 
action of opening and gently pulling it for closing. We have 
not space this week to describe their Panic Door Bolts, or 
Stable Door Locks, and Carriage Handles, and several other 
of this Firm’s specialities, but may do so ona future occasion. 


Messrs. Doulton & Co.—Catalogue of Sanitary 
Appliances.—Messrs. Doulton send us the 1895 Edition 
of this the 38th Section of their Catalogue, and in it we 
gather that they have erected additional Works and 
Foundries at Paisley, so that in conjunction with their various 
Potteries and Art Studios, in Lambeth and Staffordshire, they 
have under their own control the whole Of the manufacture 
and finish of the different fittings connected with every 
Sanitary Appliance turned out by the firm. Since the issue 
of the 1890 Catalogue, many important additions have been 
made, the most important of which, perhaps, is the 
“Simplicitas” Closet, and the MerTaLLo-KEramic joint 
which solves,so Messrs. Doulton inform us, the hitherto insur- 
mountable difficulty of ensuring a perfect junction between 
the pottery trap of closet and the lead soil pipe. By a 
patented process—which, from the neat little model sent to 
us, we are unable at present to solve—there is a thorough 
incorporation of the two materials, rendering ingress of sewer- 
gas to the house quite impossible. This joint, which is quite 
startling in its effectiveness, puzzles us at the moment, but 
perhaps Messrs. Doulton will think fit to let us into the 
secret. The Catalogue itself consists of 300 pages illustrative 
of all the Sanitary Appliances manufactured by this notorious 
firm, and as every item is priced in “plain figures,” the 
volume forms an indispensable reference in every Architect’s 
office. Several of the pages devoted to Glazed and 
Enamelled Tiles for Wall Linings, are quite wonderful speci- 
mens of colour printing. 


‘*Quantities,’’ by Banister Fletcher.—The most 
perfect work on the ethics of Quantity Surveying, if so dry 
but so useful a science has any ethics, is assuredly the 1895 
Edition of Professor Banister Fletcher's work, a copy of 
which is forwarded to us by Mr. Batsford, the publisher. 
The book now runs to 430 pages, is profusely illustrated in 
all the trades and contains a complete set of drawings of an 
Entrance Lodge to illustrate (a) the complete taking off in 
all trades ; (b) the abstracting of the various items in the 
various trades ; and (c) the complete bill. A most complete 
Index and Table of Contents is included in the volume, 
which should be found on the bookshelves of every Architect 
and Surveyor in the Kingdom. : 


THE re-opening of the Chapter House of 
Durham Cathedral (Bishop Lightfoot Memorial) 
has been postponed for twelvemonths. 

Out of seventeen designs submitted for the 
erection of a new Church in Cambridge Road, 
Southport, those of Messrs. Preston and 
Vaughan, of Manchester, have been selected. 

A HANDSOME Hall and Institute, costing 
£16,000, for mission. and social work, at East 
Greenwich, has been built and presented by 
Mr. Josiah Vavasseur, of Blackheath, to the 
Blackheath Congregational Church. 

New buildings are about to be erected in 
Upper Bangor, in connection with the Bangor 
County School for Girls. The buildings, 
which are to cost about £2,000, will include a 
Gymnasium and facilities for technical in- 
struction. 

THE Bacup Town Council has decided to 
accept the plans and tenders of proposed new 
Municipal Buildings at Hempsteads, to cost 
£13,241, and that application be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow 14,000 for such purpose. Mr. 
Beaumont, of Manchester, is the architect. 

ST. PAuL’s CHuRCH, Widnes, near Warrington, 
is about to undergo several important altera- 
tions and improvements, amongst which will 
be the provision of a new organ. To provide 
a chamber for the instrument it is probable 
that the lower portion of a new Tower, which 
has been in contemplation, will have to be 
built. The cost of the -work will be about 
£700. 

Or the competitive designs received for the 
proposed new County buildings, Durham, the 
first premium of £200 has been awarded to 
‘‘Onward,” and the second, £100, to ‘‘ Demos.” 
The successful competitors were Messrs. 
Cooksey and Cox, Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
London, first; and Messrs. Vaughan and 
Coates, Sunderland, second. 


Awards in our Second Competition. 
‘‘A VILLAGE CLUB HOUSE.” 


No. 1.—‘‘ Rough Cast.’’ T. TyrwuitTtT, 
33, Vincent Square, Westminster 


No. 2.—‘‘ Demos.’”’ C. WONTNER SMITH, 
34, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N. 


No. 3.—‘‘ Robin Hood.” J. R. IrEson, 
63, Alexandra Road, Addiscombe, Surrey, 


I HAVE looked carefully through the various 
sets of drawings sent in, says Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, F.R.I.B.A., and, after considerable 
deliberation have reduced the number to three, 
all of which have distinctive merits. The final 
selection of merit I, however, found very 
difficult, as I think the conditions are a little too 
elastic, and I found myself in effect choosing 
between the respective ‘ points”’ of an elephant 
and a doormouse. 

The three designs which I selected as the best 
are ‘‘ Rough Cast,” ‘‘Merlin’’ and ‘‘ Demos,” 
and applying the rules as to cost to them, I 
found that ‘‘ Merlin’’ has distinctly broken the 
limit, as his design would cost very nearly 
double the stipulated sum (£2,000). I therefore 
regret that I am obliged to report against this 
design, although it is in other respects, perhaps, 
the best ; and apart from one or two obvious 
little defects in plan, would make an excellent 
Club, and I hope that you may see your way to 
give some sort of prize to the author of this 
design, and make it clearer in future that the 
cost limit is to be more strictly adhered to. 

Of the remaining two, ‘‘ Rough Cast”’ is un- 
doubtedly the best, and should receive the First 
Prize, although before the design could be 
carried out, the Kitchen and Offices would 
require extending, as they age much too 
cramped; the Committee Room is also too 
small, and some sort of Retiring Room from the 
Dais or General Room, should be. provided, and 
as ‘‘Rough Cast’’ has kept well within the 
limit of cost, these matters could all be 
attended to without infringing that rule. Apart 
from the defects I have mentioned, the design, 
as a whole, is an admirable one, and would 
be a credit to any Village, and also to its 
architect. 

‘*Demos”’ should take second place, and his 
plan has many good points about it, although I 
do not quite like the General Meeting Room 
being on the first floor, and the rather cramped 
planning of the Offices; otherwise the arrange- 
ments are all good. As a whole, however, 
the design is not quite so suitable and 
appropriate as ‘‘ Rough Cast,’’ and suggests 
Town rather than Village Architecture. This 
remark applies- also to ‘‘Merlin,’’ whose 
design would ,certainly look well as a building, 
but I think it would probably look rather out of 
place in a Village, at any rate, in the kind of 
Village I have in my mind, but here again I 
suggest that the instructions and conditions 
should be more clear and emphatic, as, in order 
to compare designs with any degree of fairness, 
it is necessary that the competitors should all 
start even. 

Of the remaining designs ‘‘ Robin Hood’’ 
(who has certainly grasped the Village idea), 
““Crypto’’ and ‘ Horseforde,”’ all exhibit con- 
siderable skill and ability, but the general 
standard is not quite up to those I have already 
mentioned. LEONARD STOKES. 


A NEW Church, to be called St. Margaret’s, 
is about to be built in Abel Street, Burnley. 
The estimated cost is £5,000. 


A NEW School is to be built at Heywood 
Street, Liverpool, application having been 
made to the Educational Department for 
sanction to borrow £15,903 6s. for that purpose. 


TuHE designs submitted by Mr. George Baines 
F.R.I.B.A., 4, Great Winchester Street, London, 
E.C., in the open competition for a ladies’ 
College at High Barnet, have been selected, 
and he has been instructed to obtain tenders 
forthwith. 


THE authorities of the Midland Railway have 
been forced to abandon the electric lighting 
system, with which several ofits trains have been 
equipped, on account of its unreliability and 
expensiveness. The trains will hereafter be 
illuminated by Pintsch gas, 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 3.-—Swimming Baths. 

Designs for Swimming Baths in a country 
townof 5,oooinhabitants. To containcold water 
bath fifty feet long, three feet to six feet deep, 
with necessary dressing boxes; six private 
washing baths for gentlemen and three for 
ladies; necessary heating and ventilating 
appliances to be provided, together with wait- 
ing and caretaker’s rooms, the entire cost not 
to exceed £3,000. The site is 100 feet deep 
and of any necessary frontage, but entrance 
can only be obtained from the front. All 
designs to be delivered on or before Monday, 
the roth day of.June. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. : 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full, The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors; but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit, 


THE AWARDS. 

1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s.; to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months. 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—_Certifieates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BUILDERS’ JoURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue EpiTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Srx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements is absolutely 
MECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week's issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Tue subscriptions to the Tennyson Beacon 
in the Isle of Wight are coming in so slowly 
that the modest sum required is still not nearly 
reached. The Beacon is to be a Monolith in 
the form.of an Iona Cross, and is to take the 
place of the present pile of tarred wood known 
as the Nodes Beacon, the authorities of Trinity 
House having consented to the change. Twelve 
hundred pounds is the sum needed, and of 
this £800 has been subscribed in England. The 
American appeal, however, based not alone 
upon American regard for Tennyson, but also 
upon the fact that Englishmen have placed 
in Westminster Abbey memorials to Longfellow 
and Lowell, and in St. Margaret’s one to 
Phillips Brooks, has only produced £144. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—The members of this Association made a visit 
to Paisley on Saturday the 11th instant, the 
attractions being the ancient Abbey, allowed to 
be the best preserved example of pre-Reforma- 
tion Ecclesiastical Architecture, and the modern 
and costly Coats Memorial Church, of which 
Mr. Hippolyte J. Blane, A.R.S.A., of Edin- 
burgh, was the Architect. At Paisley Abbey 
Mr. Blanc read a paper, in which he described 
the foundation of the original establishment, 
its development till it became one of the richest 
in Scotland, having derived revenues from 28 
Churches; and the various historical associa- 
tions in which royal personages figured. It 
was largely destroyed by fire in 1307, and the 
existing remains were chiefly of the 14th and 
15th centuries. Mr. Blanc pointed to its Archi- 
tectural features, and indicated the character 
of the complete building before the Choir and 
Transepts came to ruin. The party afterwards 
proceeded to the Thomas Coats Memorial 
Church, where Mr. Blanc explained the Archi- 
tectural features of the structure, directed 
attention to the problems which he set himself 
to solve in designing the Church, and showed 
how he had overcome the difficulties which he 
encountered. 


Dundee Institute of Architecture, 
Science and Art.—A meeting of this Society 
was held at the Albert Institute on Monday 
night. Ex-Bailie Keith, the President, occupied 
the chair. The result of the Drawing Competi- 
tions of the Institute were announced, as follows: 
For perspective sketch of an Architectural 
subject Mr. James Williamson, County Build- 
ings, Cupar Fife, who showed a fairly good 
drawing of a Gate Lodge. For measured draw- 
ings Mr. Charles Soutar, 104, Commercial 
Street, was first with a firmly set and carefully 
manipulated drawing of Dairsie Church; 
Mr. Andrew Hutton, 16, Annfield Street, being 
second. Mr. Hutton did not show the same 
firmness in his work as Mr. Soutar, but he ex- 
hibited a considerable amount of refinement in 
details. For perspective sketch in pencil of a 
Memorial Tomb in a Church the prize was 
awarded to Mr. W. B. Black, 12, Hawkhill, for 
a capital piece of work. Mr. D. P. Grubb, 
5, Osborne Place, was easily first in the Water- 
Colour Sketch Class with a painting of 
Leuchars Church. The picture shows much 
artistic merit and considerable latent power, its 
only weakness, perhaps, being that it was rather 
delicate in colouring. Honorariums were 
awarded to Mr. John Gray, 4, Baxter Park 
Terrace, for his Landscape, and to Mr. 
Alexander Malcolm, 6, Forfar Road, for ‘‘On the 
Eden,’’ both meritorious pictures. There were 
two competitors for the best sketch from an 
antique subject in the Dundee Art Museum of 
Casts. The prize was awarded to Miss Bella 
Fraser, 9, Ward Road, her subject being ‘‘ The 
Slave.” The othercompetitor, Mr. Allan Inglis, 
26, Isles’s Lane, exhibited a drawing of the 
figure of Bacchante, which, though more firmly 
drawn than ‘‘ The Slave,’”’ lacked the winning 
picture’s softness and roundness. The judges 
of the Competition were Provost Orchar, 
Broughty Ferry, Mr. A. C. Lamb and Mr.T.S, 
Robertson. The Institute afterwards nominated 
the Council for the ensuing session as follows: 


President, Ex-Bailie Keith ; Vice-President, 
Mr. Leslie Ower; Members of Council, 
Messrs. James Foggie, T. M. Cappon, 


W. Nixon, John Macfarlane; Hon. Secretary 
and Treasurer and ‘Librarian, Mr. J. J. 
Henderson ; Auditors, Messrs. James Hutton 
and Frank Salmond. Mr. Robert Little, 
architect, Kirkcaldy, was elected a member of 
the Institute. 


AT a special meeting of the Durham City 
Council, the scheme submitted by Messrs. 
Lomax and Lomax, of Manchester, for sewer- 
ing the City and the construction of Sewage 
Purification Outfall Work, was awarded the 
first premium; the second being awarded to 
Mr. D. Balfour. The scheme submitted by 
Messrs. Lomax and Lomax embodies all the 
modern improvements in sewage treatment. 
The process adopted was that known as ‘‘ The 
International,’’ being the chemical precipitation 
in tanks and filtration through polarite beds. 


SAWDUST. 


At Chesham, Bury, new Schools, which are 
to be knownas ‘‘ The Harvey Memorial Schools,” 
are being erected to perpetuate the name of the 
late Rev. Joseph Harvey. The scheme includes 
also the erection of a new Chapel. 


Tue Shropshire County Council has decided | 


to provide a new site for a Police Station in 
Church Street, Shrewsbury, at a cost of £900, 
and plans have been prepared for the new build- 
ings, which are estimated to cost £2,000. 

AN appeal is to be issued on behalf of the 
movement which is on foot to erect a Memoriak 
to Prince Llewelyn, the last Welsh Prince. 
The appeal is addressed to Welshmen through- 
out the World, and those who respond to it will 
decide what form the Memorial ought to take. 

In connection with the Bronté Society— 
which was formed a few months ago, a Bronté 
Museum has been formed, and was formally 


opened on Saturday last at Haworth, the York-— 


shire village which gave the Sisters Bronté 
to the World. 

AT a meeting of the Lancaster Board of 
Guardians, on Saturday, tenders were accepted 
for the erection of a new Workhouse Hospital, 
estimated to cost about £4,596. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. J. Parkinson, Archi- 
tect, of Lancaster. 

THE newly erected Smithfield at Denbigh, 
was formally opened on Tuesday. 
erected at a cost of £5,0co, out of the rates, 
from designs by the Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. 
Davies, J.P. 
is one of the most commodious and replete 
Cattle Sale Markets in North Wales. 

For the erection of a new. Church School at 
Halebank, the tender of Messrs. Holmes & Son, 
Liverpool, which was the lowest sent in, has 
been accepted. The building will cost about 
£2,000, and it is to be completed by October 
next. Accommodation will be provided for 
342 scholars. ; 

Tue Croydon County Council is about to 
apply to the Local Government Board for per- 
mission to borrow the sum of £74,000 for the 
purchase of Jand and the erection and equip- 
ment of a new Lunatic Asylum for the Borough. 
The site chosen by the Lunacy Visitors is 
Kennel Farm, Warlingham, which is six anda 
quarter miles south of Croydon. 

On Wednesday afternoon the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of extensions to 
Didsbury Parish Church was performed by 
Sir Oswald Mosley, of Rolleston Hall, Burton- 
on-Trent. The extensions, which are from 
plans prepared by Messrs. Preston and Vaughan, 
of this city, include the erection of clergy and 
choir Vestries, the building of an Organ Cham- 
ber, and the addition of about 4o seats. The 
estimated cost is about £2,000. 

Tue House in which Canrobert was born, in 
the town of Saint Cere, in the Lot, is to be 
bought by the Town Council and turned into a 
Museum. It was built 130 years ago, and 
takes the form of three sides of a long square, 
is in thorough repair, and stands in a large 
garden. St. Cere is a beautiful antique town in 
one of the most pictureque valleys of the Lot. 
General Fredericks is to be President of the 
Committee for the creation of the Canrobert 
Museum. The General served as a lieutenant 
in the Crimea, where Canrobert won his 
Marshal’s baton. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BripLincton (Yorks).—For the erection of corn-mill for 
Mr. W. T. Lowson. Mr, J. Earnshaw, architect, Bridlington 


Quay :— 
Postill and Musk mi Se b= £550 20110 
Rennard, J. S a a ne 499 0 O 
Sawdon, J. ie es a 490 0 O 
Gray, T. (accepted). 457 16 o 


[All of Bridlington Quay]. 

Bripiinerton (Yorks).—For the erection of dwelling-house 

and premises, St. John’s-walk, for Mr. J. Siddall. Mr. J. 
Earnshaw, architect, Carlton House, Bridlington Quay :— 


Hudson, J. H. £379 0 0 
Rennard, J. 345 0 O 
Postill, F. ae sh mae 345 0 O 
Sawdon, J. (accepted) ... A 285 0 0 


[All of Bridlington Quay.] 
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: : R O Popp Nt AMS y, 67. NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, SE 
These marvellous \ Guaranteed to ig. 1 (Silent). ig. 31s the new THE 


Double and Single last longer and 4 Double-Action Single Action FIRST SPRINGS 


Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self 
Compensating 


r Oh 


| 


HINGES 


any hitherto made. 


work better than Spring Hinge 


i a a OLE 


CAN BE FITTED TO 
ANY DOOR. 


: 


Ds 


| 


which opens to 
and closes from 
the angle of 185° 


Spring. /topensto EVER PRODUCED 
and closes from WITH 

the angle of 180°, THESE GREAT 
i.e., ‘wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


BRICEs Ss 


2% or3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER. Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


» CHICHESTER.—F or proposed asylum at Chichester, Sussex, 
for the West Sussex County Council. Sir Arthur W. 
Blomfield and Sons, architects, 6, Montague-place, Montague- 
square, London, W. Messrs. Gardiner, Son and Theobald, 
~.quantity surveyors, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, 
London ;— 


Holland and Hannen £149,500 0 oO 
Woodward and Co, 149,400 0 O 
Shillitoe and Sons ... 145,000 0 O 
Macey and Sons 145,000 0 Oo 
Dove Bros. ... 143,995 0 O 
Colls and Sons 141,888 0 0 
Cornish and Gayner 138,941 0 0 
Thompson, J. as te ie 137,800 0 Oo 
Stephens, Bastow and Co., Ltd. ... 137,580. 0 O 
Bywaters and Sons, G. H. and A. 136,950 0 0 
Goddard and Sons ... ve a 136,500 0 0 
Foster and Dicksee 135,000 0 0 
Dorey and Co., J. «.. 129,892 0 oO 
Ruddand Sons... ae 129,739 0 O 
Longley and Co, (accepted) 114,669 0 Oo 
CoLCHESTER,—F or the erection of buildings on the Lion 


and Field Estate, Rowhedge. 


Mr. G. H. Page, 
Trinity Chambers, Colchester :— - 


architect, 


Warricker, J. «+ ee £420 0 0 
Dupont, F. * ; 365 0 0 
Blaice, G.... 359 10 0 

~ Rackham, G, 358 0 0 
‘Diss, A. ... 350 0 O 


: fAll of Colchester.] 
Frome.—For new maltings lat Wallbridge, Frome, for 
Messrs, E. Bailey and Son, Mr. W. G. Brown, architect :— 


Downing and Rudman, Chippenham £5,877 0 0 
Wilkins, G. H., Bristol 38 aa 5,440 0°90 
Barnes, Charles, Frome ; 5,746 0 0 
Hibberd and Palmer, Frome 5,054 0 0 
Hodder and Sons, Frome* ... 4,910 0 O 


* Accepted. 


GurLpForp.—F or the erection of oak fence at the extension 


to Guildford Cemetery. Mr. A, J. Sturges, architect, High- 
street Chambers, Guildford :— 


Miles, E. and A.... £329 -2 8 
Marshall, Murray 319 0 O 
Lee, George aS 203.4 6 
Taylor and Brooker... ar nts 290 0 0 
Ellis, Stanley, Guildford (accepted) ... 274 0.0 


GUILDFORD.—F or the erection of a common lodging-house, 
Mill-lane, Guildford, for Mr. W. Tilbury. Mr. A. J. 
Sturges, architect, High-street Chambers, Guildford :— 


Kingerlee, Thomas ... Pe Fittne  oy ioe ake 
Smith and Sons < 2 1,660 6 o 
Strudwick, A. ... 1,656 0 o 
Johnson, A... 1,649 0 o 
Ellis, Stanley ... ai 1,647.0 0 
Smith, Robert ... we 1,646 0 -o 
Higlett and Hammond 1,503 0 0 
May ko Gn ae Ere re 1,420 0 0 
Tribe and Robinson, Guildford* 1,414 0 0 


* Accepted subject to modification. 
. Gui_prorp.—For painting, &c., Cromwell House, Com- 


mercial-road, Guildford, for Mr. May Colebrooke.. Mr. A, J. 
Sturges, architect, Guildford :-— 
Higlett and Hammond... £102 0 0 
May, P. C. aes 97 9 0 
Wood, Robert ... ost 9I 0 0 
Ellis, Stanley (accepted 87. 0 0 


Havant (Hants).—For the erection of school buildings for 
the School Board. Mr. A. E. Stallard, architect, West- 
street, Havant. Quantities by the architect :— 


Light, W. R., and Son $4,284 0 0 
Corke, Jo Hu, s. ie 4,180 0 0 
Clarke and Son . 4,141 0 O 
Peters, P.,and Son... a oe 3,890 0 O 
Perkins,~ W. J.,° St. Paul’s-road, 


Southsea* ... a Be ave =) 35549 
* Accepted subject to approval of Education Department. 


J ~ 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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LANCASTER.—Accepted for additions to hospital at the 
workhouse. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67, Church-street, 
Lancaster. Quantities by architect :— 


Harrison, W., masonry 42,479 0 0 
Acton, J., joinery se ce od 790 “0 Oo 
Till, T., slating and plastering a 531 17. 6 
Harrison and Moser, plumbing and 

glazing .... ait i, 567 12. 5 
Eaton and Bulfield, painting 77,17 0 


[ALI of fancaster,}: 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding the ‘Old Fountain’ Tavern 
Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., for Mr. J. Hewitt. Mr. W. 
M. Yetts, architect, 44, Finsbury-pavement, London, E.C, :— 


ey 9s Tenant's 
Building. Tistntes: Total. 
Downes, W. 41,476 £230 £1,695 
Lawrence 1,420 ==t230 1,650 
Gladding 1,388 233 1,621 
Hosking 1,377 222 1,599 
Faulkner 1,352 219 1,571 


Lonpon.—For erection of new staff block for domestics 


| and alterations and additions to the male staff block and 


ambulance nurses’ block at the Western Hospital, Seagrave- 
road, Fulham, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs, 
A. and C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C., architects, 
Quantities by J. W. Stevens :— 


Windebank and Co, ... £9,940 0 0 
Shillitoe and Sons 9,857 9 0 
Lawrence, E.,and Sons 9,677 0-0 
Miskin, C. = ss 9,400 0 O 
Holliday and Greenwood 9.149 0 0 
Leslie and Co.... 9,023 0 Oo 
Dearing, C., and Sons We eae 8,750 0 O 
Johnson, W., and Co., Limited, 

Wandsworth Common (accepted) 8,499 0 O 


Lonpon.—For shops and flats at Electric-avenue, Brixton, 
S.W., for Mr. John Fyfe. Mr. W. H. Gibbs, architect, 5, 
West Kensington-terrace, W. Quantities by Messrs. Jno, 
Waldram and Son, 17, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, W.C, :— 


Higgs and Hill re 412,940 0 0 
Wall, Chas. eke 12,300 0 O 
Rider and Son ... fe 12,148 0 0 
Landsdown and Co, ... II,9%9 0 0 
Clarke and Bracey 11,987 0 oO 
Dove Brothers... 11,938 0 0 
Dearing and Son 11,750 0 O 
Nightingale, B, E. 11,638 0 0 
Holloway Bros. er 11,630 0 oO 
Johnson and Co., Ltd. 11,590 0 O 
Grover and Sons 11,378 0 Oo 
Higgs and Higgs ws 8 £4, ley. OO 
Quantity Surveyor’s estimate £11,985. 
Lonpon.—For new premises, for the Linoleum Manufac- 


turing Co., Ltd., Old Bailey. Messrs. Searle and Hayes, 


architects :— 
Sub- : 

General, Basement. Total, 
Colls and Sons .. £10,898 £1,130 £12,028 
Higgs and Hill 10,584 1,124 11,708 
Lascelles and Co, j 9.993 1,025 11,018 
Holliday and Greenwood. 9,877 1,077 10,954 
Ashby and Horner 9,832 1,038 10,870 
Greenwood, J. ... at 9,794 986 10,780 
Higgs, F.and H. F. ... 9,589 986 10,575 
Patman and Fotheringham 9,140 871 10,011 


Lonpon.—For re-building the “Red Cow” public-house, 
No. 67, Mile End-road, E., For Messrs. Sutton, Carden, 


and Co. Mr. Edward Monson, architect, Acton Vale :— 
Lyford, George - $4.750 0 0 
Godson and Sons 4,549 0 O 
Wilkinson Bros. 4,500 9 0 
Wade, G. ree ¥ 4,489 0 0 
Mitchell, T. E. ate oo sie 4,328 0 0 
Pattinson Bros., 5, Whitehall, S.W.* 4)292 0 ‘o 


* Accepted. 


Ys 


RAYLEIGH (Essex),—For the erection of house and stable. 
Mr. James Thompson, architect, Southend-on Sea :— 


* House. Stable. 

Rayner, J; ... £2,560° 0 0 ... £405 0 0 
Johns, M. ... 2,468 26) 6 %:.. "506: 07 0 

| “2; Kimberley, J. S. 2,275 0 O 419 0 O 
wi*? White and Son 2,260 0 0 414 0 O 
Maxey and Badcock 2,190 0 O 420 0 O 
Orfeur, C. E. 2,180 0 0 390 0 O 
Steward, W. FRG 2,147.0 0 429 0 0 
Cornish and Gayner 25539-0220 394 I0 O 
Hordan, S-... 2,1222.0>"0 398 0 O 
Cirling and Coe 2,130 0 O 370 0 O 
Dupont, F.... 2,080 0 0 376 0 O 

B Brown, J. 1,947 0 O 390 0 O 


St. Grorce (Glos.).—For the erection of class-rooms, &c., 


| at the Whitehall Schools, for the School Board. Mr, J. 
| Mackay, architect, Kingswood, near Bristol Quantities by 
the architect :— 

Martin, Fred. .... $1;527 30-2 
Tanner, W. J... 1,445 0 0 
Fotsé; He7X. os. 1,390 0 0 
Wilkins, G. H. 1,384 0 0 
Hagis,-Cy AC* «22 1,374 0 0 
Humphries, G. 1,370 © O 
Browing, J... 1,340 0 0 
Downs, G, 1,295 0 Oo 
Wiltshire, J. .. to tea tr T28r= 0-0 
Love and Waite, Backfield, St.Paul’s* 1,200 0 O 


| Friary, Holroyd and Healey’s Brewery Co., Limited. 


| 
| 


(* Accepted.] 


WokinG.—For proposed alterations and additions to 
Messrs. Knight and Littleboy’s premises, Woking, for Mr. 
William> Wells. Mr. A. J. Sturges, High-street Chambers, 
Guildford, architect :-— 


Higlett and Hammond $502 0 0 
May, P.-C. : 476 0 0 
Ellis, S.... ae Mis ue 454 0° 0 
Whitburn, J., Woking ae Re 415 0 O 
Harris and Son, Woking (accepted) 399 0 O 


{Rest of Guildford.] 


Wokine.—For new stabling and store,; Woking, for the 
Mr. 


A. J. Sturges, High-street Chambers, Guildford, architect and 
surveyor :— 
Higlett and Hammond £497 9 0 
May, P. C. it Sas 485 0 0 
Ellis, S. we ots < “ay 447 0 0 
Harris and Son, Woking (accepted) 345.0 0 


(Rest of Guildford.) 


The Builders’ Journal is published at 
3 am. on Tuesday mornings, and should 
be obtained from any Newsagent in the 


Kingdom the same day, 
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BARROWS & CO.,Lro,BANBURY. (ee) 


Occupies littie’ space and is 
easily moved. 


A Large btock of Portable Engines, New and Second-hand, 5 to 25 h.p.; Mortar Mills, Plain and 


My COMBINED ENGINE & MILL 


MORTAR 
MILL 
ON 


on Wheels; Saw Tables, Mortar Tip Carts, &e. 


ready for immediate delivery, at low prices for cash, or on easy Terms of credit. Write for particulars to:— 


BARROWS & CO., 


Lrp. BANBURY. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS,' ANCHESTER CORPORATION. 


O PAINTERS and OTHERS. 


The Streets Committee of the Commissioners of Sewers 
the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said 
City, on TUESDAY, the 28th of MAY, 1895, at TWO 
o'clock precisely, to receive TENDERS for PAINTING the 
IRONWORK of the BRIDGES on the Holborn Viaduct, 
agreeably to specification, which may be seen and copied at 
the Office of the Engineer to the Commissioners in the 
Guildhall, where forms of tender may also be had. 

Security will be required for the due performance of the 
contract. 

Tenders must be endorsed on the outside “Tender for 
Painting Ironwork of Bridges on Holborn Viaduct.” and be 
delivered at this Office before TWO o'clock on the said day 
of treaty, and persons tendering must attend themselves, or 
by a duly authorised agent, at TWO o'clock precisely on 
that day. 

The Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 

H. MONTAGUE BATES, 
Principal Clerk to the 
Commissioners of Sswers. 


DIS- 


Guildhall, 
May 123th, 1895. 


ISHOP'S STORTFORD URBAN 
TRICT COUNCIL. 
WATERWORKS EXTENSION, 
TO CONTRACTORS, ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 

The Council is prepared to receive TENDERS for the 
following WORKS :— 

CONTRACT No. 1. 

The construction of a covered service Reservoir (to contain 
300,000 gallons) and Cooling Pond, with Valyesand Fittings, 
and Boundary Wall and Gates. 

CONTRACT No, 2. 

The construction of an additional Well, together with the 

requisite Rising Main and fittings for pumps. 
CONTRACT No. 3. 

Alterations and Repairs to one of the Engines and its 
Gearing, and Alterations and Additions to the Engine 
House. 

Plans may be seen, and copies of the specifications with 
forms of Tender obtained at the Office of the Surveyor to the 
Council, North Street, Bishop’s “Stortford, on- and after 
MONDAY, the 13th day of May instant, on payment of the 
sum of Two Guineas for each Contract, which suni will be 
returned.on receipt of bona-fide Tenders and the documents 
supplied for that purpose. : 

Sealed Tenders, properly endorsed “ Tenders for 
to be sent to me, the undersigned, by TEN o'clock a.m. on 
SATURDAY, the 25th day ot May instant. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any tender, 


3y order, 
WILLIAM GEE, -Clerk. 
Council Offices, North-street, Bishop's Stortford, 
May Ist, 1895. 


OLBORN UNION. 
The Guardians of the Poor of ‘the Holborn Union 
invite TENDERS for the POINTING, PAINTING 
and GENERAL REPAIR, externally, of the OLD BLOCK 
of the Workhouse, Shepherdess-walk, City-road, N. 

Persons desiring to Tender must send intheir names to the 
Architect, Mr. C. E. VAUGHAN, F.R.1.B.A., 25, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand, W.C., not later than. TEN am. on 
TUESDAY, 2ist inst. } 

The specification and form of contract may-be seen at his 
Offices, and bill of quantities and form of Tender obtained 
from him, WEDNESDAY, the 22nd inst. between the hours 
of TEN am. and FOUR p.m. A £5 Bank of England note 
must be deposited, but will be returned on receipt of bona-fide 
Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, upon the form supplied, must be delivered 
to me at my office undermentioned. by ELEVEN a.m, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 29th inst. after which no Tender will 
be received, 

The priced bill of quantities must also accompany the 
Tender, enclosed in a separate envelope, and endorsed with 
the name of the person tendering. ‘The contractor whose 
Tender may be accepted will be required to sign an under- 
taking to pay his employees the Trades Union rate of wages. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 


Clerk’s Offices, 
Clerkenwell-road, E.C. 
May 16th, 1895. 


By order, 
HARRY O. HILL, 
Clerk to the Guardians, 


| of ‘Tramways 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 


48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W 


Quantities, &c., Eleetrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CoO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N-B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


NFIELD SCHOOL BOARD. 


TO CONTRACTORS, 

The Enfield School Board invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of a BLOCK of SCHOOLS at Seventh- 
avenue, Bush Hill Park. 

The plans and specification can be seen, and copies of the 
bills of quantities obtained. on application to the Architect, 
Mr. G. E. T. LAURENCE, 181, Queen Victoria-street, 
London, E.C., to whom a deposit of one guinea should be 
sent for quantities, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona fide Tender. 

Sealed Tenders on the form supplied must be delivered at 
my office, free of charge, and not later than TWELVE noon 
on THURSDAY, the 30th May. 

Persons tendering will be required to sign an undertaking 
to pay the rate of wages and observe the rules adopted by the 
London Building Trades’ Federation, and to find two sureties 
in five hundred pounds each for the due performance of the 
contract, 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 
any Tender, By order, , 

N. HEPWORTH, Clerk, 
School Board Office, Court House, Enfield, 
May 6th, 1895. 


O PAINTERS. 


~ The Guardians of the St. George's Union invite 
TENDERS. for REPAIRING, PAINTING, “‘WHITE- 
WASHING, and CLEANING WORKS, &c., at their 
Infirmary in the Fulham-road, West Brompton, 

Persons desirous of tendering may obtain, any week-day 
up to and including the 21st inst. and between the hours of 
TEN am.and FOUR p.m, (Saturday until ONE p.m.),a 
specification and form of Tender upon application to the 
Guardians’ Architect, Mr. H. SAXON SNELL, of 22, South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C., and depositing with 
him a £10 Bank of England Note, which will be returned to 
persons sending bona fide Tenders in the manner and at the 
time stipulated. : 

Tenders must be signed sealed, and endorsed “ Tenders 
for Painting. &c."" and addressed and delivered to me not 
later than FOUR oclock on WEDNESDAY, the 20th inst, 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 
or any Tender. By order, 

THOMAS WORLOCK, 
Clerk’s Offices, 


Clerk to the Guardians, 
St. George’s Vestry Hall, 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
May 15th, 1895. 


O CONTRACTORS. 
NEW ENGINEERING WORKS, RUGBY. 
CONTRACT No. 1. 

TENDERS are required for the CONSTRUCTION: of 
FOUNDATIONS (including: Earthwork and Construction 
ys) for New Engineering Works, at Rugby, for 
Messrs, Willans & Robinson, Ltd. 

Plans and Specifications may be seen at my Offices after 
THURSDAY next, MAY réth, and.a copy ‘of the bill of 
qnantities obtained on payment of Five Guineas, whieh will 
be returned on receipt.of.a bona-fide Tender; 

Tenders are*to be addressed to the Secretary, Meésts. 


Willans- & Robinson, Ltd., Picton House, Thames Ditton, 


Surrey, not later than THURSDAY, MAY 30th, 1895, en- 
dorsed “ Tender for Foundations, Rugby Works.’’ 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest 


or any Tender. 
T. W. WILLARD, Architect. 
St. Andrew’s Chambers, Rugby, 
May roth, 1895. : ey 


The Paving, Sewering, and Highways Committee are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the EXECUTION of | 


the under-mentioned WORKS (Contract No. 1), viz :— 
Laying .asystem of Underground Telephone Pipes, with 


Brick Inspection Pits, Service Boxes, and other appurtenant — 


Works in the following streets :— 


Route 4. Portland-street, Princess-street, Hart-street, 


Sackville-street. 

Route 4a. Altrincham-street, Lower Albion-street. 

Route 4b, Charles-street, Carpenter-street, 

Rouie 4¢. 
Booth-street, Dale-street, Stanley-street. 

Route 4d... Dale-street, Spear-street, Bennet-street. 

Route 5. 
Bridgewater-street, Albion-street, Little Peter- street 
Greaves-street. 

Route 5a. Oxford-street, Hulme-street. 

Drawings may be seen and copies of Specification, Bills, 
of quantities, and Form -of Tender may be obtained on 
application at the City Surveyors Office, Town Hall, 
Manchester, on payment of £5 5s., which sum will be 


refunded on the return of the documents and the receipt of a 


bona-fide Tender. 
Sealed Tenders, enclosed in the official envelope, to be sent 
in on or before the 31st instant. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to 
lowest or any Tender. ; 4 
By order, 


accept the’ 


Town Hall, Manchester. Town Clerk. ~ 


May rsth, 1895. 


COMPETITION. 


| EATHERHEAD. URBAN DISTRICT 


COUNGIL. a ; 
The Leatherhead Urban District Council invites 
SCHEMES for the SEWERING of the Parish of Leather- 


head, Surrey, and for the DISPOSAL of the SEWAGE | 
Schemes, accompanied by the necessary plans and _ 
tabulated estimate-of cost for draining the Parish, are to be ~ 


_sent to me on_or before FRIDAY, the 28th day of JUNE 


thereof. 


next, at FOUR o'clock in the afternoon, under a motto. 

A premium of £25 will be paid tothe author of the Scheme 
which shall be consider by the-Council to be the first in 
merit, upon which the Council’s decision shall be final, and 
on payment .of the aforesaid sum, the scheme, plans, and 


estimates shall become the absolute property of the Council, 


all others being returned at the expense of the Council. 


The Council will not be bound to carry out the Scheme 


for which the premium may be awarded or any other 


Scheme. 
Each competitor must state the percentage he will require 


Portland-street, Chepstow-street, Great _ 


WM. HENRY TALBOT, 


Hart-street, Chatham-street, London-road, 5 


to act as Engineer on the work in accordance with his own’ ~ 


Scheme and plans in case the same be adopted: 

A plan of the Leatherhead Parish can be seen, and further 
information can be obtained, at the office of the undersigned, 
between the hours of TEN and FOUR, on any day except 
Saturday. eet 

No plans will be considered unless the author sends in 
with his Schemé by separate letter, his name and address 
together with the name of one or more towns whieh have 


been satisfactorily drained by him, together ‘with the 
estimated and actual cost of carrying out such work, = 
. WM. J. HODGES, 
Leatherhead, Clerk to the Urban Distict Council, 
May, 1895. Leatherhead, 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E. 

High Grade Flexible Hoses for 
Contractors, Engineers, Builders. 
FIRE HOSES & HYDRANTS, 

HOSES FOR CLEANSING WITH WATER POWER, 


Pumping, Suction, & Dredging Hoses. _ 
Always specify ‘‘ SPHINX’’ Brand. 


~ 
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ad . No interested man or 

ign ai ee woman going into the 

Modelling. 4 -chitectural Room of the 
Royal Academy but what will become excited 
over the charm of Mr. Prior’s Architecture 
There appeared in our 
columns but a week or so ago an interesting 
article upon the value of models—over 
mere paper perspectives—for Architectural 
purposes, and it would be wise if Architects 
would study in the concrete form what for 
all intents and purposes may be considered 
an outcome of it. We do not remember 
having seen such 
things at the Academy 
before, and yet in 
‘addition to Mr. Prior’s 
work, unique and 
quite beautiful as it is, 
Sir Arthur Blomfield 
is responsible for a 
Chapel design ren- 
dered by aprofessional 
modeller in cardboard 
in a very weak and 
simple fashion. Mr. 
Prior, on the other 
hand, has done his 
work delightfully. His 
ground-work is real 
earth, his walls are 
faced with cement to 
imitate stone, his yew 
hedge is of sponge and 
his grass plots of felt, 
and surely the well- 
with Truth bubbling 
at the bottom is as 
realistic as anything 
could be! Butthe mere 
charm of this piece of 
design and modelwork 


ambitions now. It 

would have been impossible by any geome- 
trical drawings to have shewn the grouping 
of this house, its fine simplicity, or its 


_ perfect proportion of parts, and Mr. Prior 


has made a lasting benefit to his profession 
by demonstrating how easy it is to ‘produce 
an exact miniature of one’s Architectural 
intentions, even down tothe minutest 
detail of colour. We did not know it was 
even possible to make so charming a thing as 
this model really is, and for the first time we 
recognise what a vast assistance to good work 
modelling can become. It would naturally 


_ be impossible to model many architectural 


designs. There is no need, where much is 
not attempted with a grouping of parts or an 
assessment of fine proportions. Where mass 
is but mess, or where nothing but a flat 
front is exposed to view, models may be dis- 
carded, but where, as in Mr. Prior’s design, 
grouping and proportion and mass are every- 
thing, then one wonders how on earth model- 
ling has not asserted its wonderful artistic 
capabilities and value before. How charming 
Mr. Skipworth’s design for his Fulham Church 
would have appeared ina scale model, instead 
of a perspective wash drawing, poorly illus- 


trative of what thus appears to be a poor 
building! Take Mr. Norman Shaw’s house 
(1460), had that been by model it would not 
have shown the mark of other hands, as is 
very clearly discovered from the perspective 
sketch. In a model Mr. Shaw would 
instantly have discarded that chimney stack 
as unworthy of England’s leading: domestic 
Architect. And Aston Webb’s amazing 
“Cottage” (1529), how much more truly 
picturesque and beautiful it would have 
appeared under Mr. Prior’s delicate handling, 
instead of by the clever drawing which alone 
distinguishes it! From henceforth we shall 
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expect to see a great development of Mr. 
Prior’s example. Mr. Reginald Blomfield 
will have to model some of his buildings if 
he wishes to do justice to his art, and so like- 
wise will Mr. Caroe and Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Leonard Stokes. Even if Mr. T.G. Jackson, 
and Mr. Champneys, and Mr. Norman Shaw 
should, in the fullness of their renown, elect 
to turn up their noses at so striking an innova- 
tion, the Architectural Association should 
at once commence an Architectural Modelling 
Class, and Mr. Prior should be its first 
master. The question of the expense o1 
modelling need not 
trouble us yet, neither 
need we be frightened 
by the rumours— 
rumours which, in 
the absence of any 
authoritative  state- 
ment, we must dis- 
count—thatthe model 
of Sir Arthur’s Chapel 
in the Academy cost 
£300. The late Mr. 
Devey made models 
of all his buildings, 
and did not expend a 
fraction of this sum 
on any one of them, 
nor need we do so, 
unless we wish to 
develop the primary 
benefits of modelling 
into the very depths 
of the art, which pro- 
duces real brass knobs 
or real framed doors 
and kitchen ranges 
suitable to dolls’ 
houses! The materials 
for producing a card 
and wood model ofany 
house made to half 
inch scale, would cost buta few shillings, and 


| the requisite tools but a few shillings more. 


The elaboration of the model depends en- 
tirely upon the cleverness of the modeller, 
and whether his fingers are not all thumbs 
at wood turning and carving. Mr. Prior 
must have devoted hour upon hour to the 
model of his beautiful house, but then they 
were hours of love, and his labour will bring 
to the Architectural Room of this year’s 
Academy more persons totally and sublimely 
ignorant of Architectural Art, than could be 
induced to enter were there ten times as 
many fine drawings upon its walls. 
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4 . It is the vogue to speak of 
pres Ancient Bankrupt Are Unt the recent 
and Modern. +t Sales give the lie, in 
pounds, shillings and pence, to the assertion 
that we have all become beggars. Beggars 
may not be choosers, but the connois- 
seurs who flock to Christie’s s go on choosing 
and paying. It has been quitea sale epidemic, 
and some noted collections have been dis- 
persed—a sad thing when you come to 
regard the labour and vears spent in collec- 
tion. There was the Craven sale and the 
Kennedy sale and the Woolner sale—all of 
pictures—and the Lyne Stephens sale came, 
with all the effect of red fire and slow curtain, 
to wind up the lot. Something like a quarter 
of amillion has been spent within a fortnight 
with Christie and Manson, and modern Art 
murmurs all the more at this very sterling 
tribute to the dead. But it seems to us that 
modern Art distinctly does mot supply a 
‘“‘long-felt want.” People are not always 
desirous of their own portraits (for which 
escape we are devoutly thankful) and the 
fact of the matter is that the Crafts allied to 
Art have not yet managed to compete in 
charm, dexterity, or grace, with their medizval 
competitors. So far as pictures go, there is 
a literal “boom” (if we may be permitted 
the word) in Italians and Spaniards and the 
great Dutchmen whom Mr. Seymour Lucas 
has been extolling. Buyers now-a-days, are 
in want of a sure thing ; one which, if you 
cast your bread upon the fluctuating w aters 
of the Sale Room will return after many 
days. Sofew ofthe modern men last out their 
i gurative way of saying 
that they outlive their reputation. With the 
Academy each year in view, canvases have 
to be turned out at express speed. Only 
here and there is a man strong enough to 
‘disappoint” his Academy and his ““ public.” 
Curiously, while the Moderns go down in 

“quotations” the Ancients still 
Velasquez has doubled itself in thousands re 
a few years ; asmall Murillo in half a century 
has become more valuable by one hundred 
and twenty five per cent., and a Cuyp has 
grown in goodness from five hundred and 
thirty to two thousand guineas. Watteaus, 
that have been despised in very recent days 
by a certain “School” are now in three 
thousands! Does not all this mean that 
the section of the “public” able to buy, de- 
mands something more than arocket reputa- 
tion with its attendant stick? The public 
wants a safe investment in Art as in every- 
thingelse: it cannot afford to fling money into 
new Art currents for fear lest those currents 
should not prove tidal. Decent objects of 
vertu, craftsmanship and exceptional guar- 
anteed art names are what can be “sold” now- 
a-days. 


It has been decided that the memorial of the 
public services of the late Dr. Dale shall consist 
of a Statue to be placed in the Art Gallery, 
Birmingham, and the provision of a gold medal 
to be annually awarded in connection with 
King Edward’s School. 


THE Town Council of Weston-super-Mare 
has received sanction from the Local Govern- 
ment Board to borrow £4,600 for the erection 
of a new Market. 


Tue Town Council has agreed to repair the 
roof of the Chancel of St. Mary’s Church, 
Bury St. Edmunds. The Borough Surveyor 
has estimated the probable cost at from {£230 
to £250. 

TENDERS have been accepted for the erection 
of a new Roman Catholic Church, to be called 
the Wake Memorial Church, at Sunnyside, 
near Halifax, at a cost of £4,000. 


LONDONERS are soon to have an opportunity 
of seeing the Statue of Ada Rehan in solid 
silver, as ‘“‘ Justice,’’ which was shown at the 
World’s Fair, Chicago, and was the great 
feature of the Montana Section. It is nine feet 
in height, and contains 97,000 ounces of silver. 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ACADEMY. 
By Our SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE. 
WitH SKETCHES BY C. E. MALLows. 


istic work at the Holborn Restaurant 

(No. 1,566), with which every one is 
well acquainted, is illustrated by a capital 
wash drawing, bearing the signature of Mr. 
Frank Murray. The decoration of the roof 
to the same Hall is shown in drawing No. 1,543, 
by Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt. There is a 
pleasing little Interior of Waxwell Farm, Pinner, 
(No. 1,578), by Mr. Seth Smith, but this 
drawing and No. 1,577, by Mr. William Wallace 
for ‘‘ Philliphaugh”’ Selkirk, are both hung too 
high for criticism. The latter seems to bea 
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mansion designed in a typical and somewhat 
uninteresting type of Scotch Baronial, and is 
illustrated by a wash drawing in Indian ink. 

There is character in No. 1,557, which in- 
adequately illustrates Mr. Cave’s ‘‘ South Front 
of Eventyde.’’ Much more could have been 
made of the designs in the drawing, in which 
there is much nice feeling, however. Mr. Phené 
Spier’s water-colours are always admired, and 
No. 1,556, ‘‘ Wolfgangs,’’ Kirche, Rothenburg, 
will be no exception, as it is an excellent 
example of his work. No. 1,564 is another de- 
lightful water-colour of ‘‘ Dalethorpe Dedham,”’ 
by Mr. Beresford Pite. It is drawn with much 
vicour and freshness of handling, but, with 
regard ‘to the design, we object to Mr. Pite’s 
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merits of the work itself. The reverse of this 
remark applies to No. 1,585, ‘‘The Hall of a 
Small Country House,” by Messrs. Baillee Scott 
and S. Morris; it is admirable and unconven- 
tional in design as will be seen by the accom- 
panying sketch, and marked with much homely 
character, but. the drawing, good as it un- 
doubtedly is, hardly does the design justice. 
The Public Library, by Mr. Percy E. Newton 
(No. 1,588), isa design well expressive of its pur- 
pose, has much breadth of treatment generally, 
and of good proportions. The idea of the 


sculptured decorative band over the Entrance .. 


is good, but the figures should have been more 
carefully studied and drawn. But taken as 
a whole it is a very promising effort. The 
frame of No. 1,591 contains ‘‘ Three alternative 
Treatments for the Study,” illustrated by line 
drawings with slight washes of colour. The 
simple treatment of the lower design is prefer- 
able to the others. 

They ate good pen sketches illustrating an 
able design for a house at Woodside Park, 
London, N. (No. 1,590), by Mr. William T. 
Walker. The drawings are by Mr. Richards. 
No. 1,595 is the Interior view of the Staircase of 
Gosford Hall, the drawing is better than the 
design, and is conspicuously signed in the 
bottom left-hand corner by Mr. William Young, 
Architect. Another contribution by the same 
Architect is No. 1,484, a large Mansion called 
‘Duncombe Park,’’ which leads us to another 
part of the room altogether, and close by Mr. 
C. R. Ashtee’s delightful restoration of the 
‘‘ Magpie and Stump” (No. 1,487), in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. It is illustrated by a tinted” 
elevation, drawn (with much artistic feeling) in 
bronze ink on parchment, with plans of each floor 
arranged in the lower part of the frame. There 
is a nice subdued red colour in the tone of 
brickwork, and a well designed oriel, corbelled 
on the basement window, runs nearly the height 
of the building and finishes with a flat stone 
cornice under the windows of the top-floor. 
The whole design of the high and narrow front 
terminates under the eaves by a flat stone 
cornice, with a rather heavy enrichment of egg 
and tongue, not too heavy perhaps for its position, 
but it seems somewhat so in this elevation. A 
perspective view would, of course, have given 
its correct” relative eftect, which is another 
reason why elevations should not be used to 
interpret designs. It is impossible to realise 
what the finished effect of a building will be like 
from elevations only, whereas a careful illus- 
tration in perspective will give it very nearly. 

Near to this Mr. Tulloch exhibits his Com- 
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treatment¥of the angle [chimney,which.\is not 
so successful as the gable: end; ‘this latter is 
very pleasing with the high curved parapet as 
a forehead over the billiard room window, with 
canopied niches at the angles. This is another 
example of a small drawing carefully hung out 
of sight. 

An attractive little frame is No. 1,584, ‘‘ Small 
Country Houses,’”’ by T. W. Cutler; but the 
attraction is more in the way Mr. Raffles 
Davison has illustrated the houses than in the 


‘tives Design for New Municipal Buildings 
at King’s Lynn, (No. 1,493), a design in harmony 
with the existing quaint old work. We believe 
Mr. Ivor Price was awarded the first premium 
in this competition. In another part of the 
room (No. 1,579) Mr. Tulloch shows a half-inch 
detail of his New Bank at Halifax. The draw- 
ing is of a portion of the Principal Front, a good 
piece of Classic work, showing the influence of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where, perhaps, Mr. 
Tulloch has studied. Messrs. Horsfall & 
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Williams show in No. 1,458 their design for 
the same subject, which was awarded the 
first premium. Saint John’s Seminary at 
Wonerst (No. 1,576), by Mr. F. A..Walters, 
is another type of building altogether, and is 
not so successful as some of Mr. Walters’ 
previous works. We like his Gothic buildings 
better than this attempt at Renaissance of an 
ordinary and uninteresting description. The 
drawing is very strong in colour (especially the 
tone of the very red brickwork), but there are 
points, especially where some of the foliage 
and distant country are indicated, which show a 
sympathetic hand. 

Mr. J. M. Brydon has, in his revised design 
for the Pump Room Buildings at Bath 
(No. 1,554) a sound piece of Classic work, treated 
with much individuality, although it is difficult 
to admire the outline of the dome which crowns 
an otherwise able design. It is illustrated by 
a weak and colourless drawing in sepia. The 


genius. There is nice quality in some of the 
lines, and Mr. Percy Robinson has, at all 
events, illustrated his subject ‘‘The Norman 
Porch of Adel Church, Yorkshire”’ in a very 
thorough and complete way. Amongst other 
illustrators of old work, Mr. Arnold Mitchell 
sends some crisp and clear pencil studies, illus- 
trating a recent article on a tour in Normandy 
(No. 1,523). Mr. Gerald Horsley shows in No. 
1,425, the ‘‘ West Front of Wells Cathedral,” a 
pen drawing not quite worthy of Mr. Horsley’s 
reputation. Mr. T. G. Jackson, who has in 
the ‘‘ Interior of St. David’s Cathedral, show- 
ing the Choir Screen”’ (No. 1,486),a water-colour 
drawing of much delicacy and charm. Mr. 
Needham Wilson exhibits a tenderly drawn 
illustration in pencil of ‘‘ Malmesbury Abbey 
from the South ”’ (No. 1,439), which well illus- 
trates the subject. The ‘‘ Nave Arcade of St. 
Anastasia, Verona” (Nos. 1,503 and 1,522), has 
been well and carefully drawn by Mr. Huber; 
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same Architect exhibits a rather hard line 
drawing, (No. 1,574) ofthe ‘‘ Chateau de Buillon.”’ 

The drawings in the frame No. 1,548 illustrate 
an interesting Church, ‘‘SS. Michael and All 
Angels, Colehill, Wimborne,” by Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, the newly appointed Architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. We like the 
Pulpit, which is better both in drawing and 
design than the other illustrations, which 
scarcely do justice to the Architecture. No. 1,596 
is the ‘‘ Palazzo Hanburg Ventimiglia, Italy,” 
by the same Architect. Mr. George Kenyon in 
1,550 and Mr. H. O. Cresswell in 1,545 show 
good examples of Domestic work, the latter, 
‘““A New House at Effingham, Surrey,’’ andthe 
former, ‘‘ Eastwood Cottage, Walterswick,’’ 
illustrated by a small water-colour; and 
No. 1,593 isa bright little water-colour drawing, 
by Mr. James Ransome, of a house near 
Leicester. The accompanying sketch indicates 
the main features of the design; the stables 
are to the left of house, but do not compose 
very well with it. Mr. Reginald Hallward 
exhibits in No. 1,594 seven beautiful working 
designs for Embroidery, and another exhibitor, 
who is also not very Architectural, is Mr. Albert 
A. Turbayne, who shows in frame No. 1,539 a 
magnificent cover design for the édition de 
luxe of ‘‘ Masterpieces of Art, 1894.” 

There is again much charm but very little 
Architecture in No. 1,598, Mr. Inigo Thomas’ 
view of Church, House and Garden (principally 
the latter). The general effect of the picture 
is dark and mysterious, and conveys an im- 
pression of an old-World garden and surround- 
ings at eventide. Mr. Ambrose Poynter’s 
*‘ Design for a Suburban House,” (No. 1,597), is 
aggressively ugly and painfully bald in appear- 
ance, and is not in any way redeemed by the 
sepia drawing which illustrates it. 

No. 1,604, ‘‘ House at Bowden, Cheshire,” by 
Mr. Edgar Wood, has some of the qualities of 
the previous exhibit, and rather affectedly 
drawn in the manner of a certain famous 
drawing for a ‘‘ West End Club”’ of some years 
ago. Apart from the drawing, however, the 
design has many good points, and is worth 
noting. No. 1,589 isan example of the immense 
capacity for taking pains which is not precisely 


| design of mosaic pavement. 
| Mallows’ contributions are from Gloucester, 


C. Conlette, showing the colour decoration and 
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one of the ‘‘Scriptorium Side of the Cloisters 
of the Cathedral” (No. 1,563), a pencil drawing 
which shows a care for the chiaroscuro of an 
intricate and wonderful subject, and the other 
a bright and telling pencil sketch of the 
‘‘ Deanery from the Cloister Garth” (No. 1485) ; 
Mr. Francis W. Bedford’s ‘‘ Loggia Vatican, 
Rome”’ (No. 1,602), and Mr. Alfred Hart’s (No. 
1,565) ‘‘Marble Screen and Throne in St. 
Lorenzo, Rome.”’ 

Mr. Seth Smith has a view drawn in pen and 
ink of Little Missenden Abbey, Bucks (No. 1488). 

No. 1,549,‘ The Anglican College, Jerusalem,” 
by Mr. Jeffrey, F.R.I.B.A., is a hard and un- 
feeling line drawing of an ordinary Gothic 
design; we see no reason why this exhibit 
should be placed in such a prominent position. 
It certainly has merit, and is a design in parts, 
showing an appreciation of old work, but is not 
of sufficient importance to justify its being in 
one of the best positions in the room. 

In Mr. Ernest Newton’s (No. 1,414) design 
for the Interior of the Church of Saint Swithin, 
Lewisham, there is much to admire. The 
severely simple lines of the type of Late Gothic 
he has chosen, the design of the tracery for 
the West Window, and the breadth of effect 
generally, are all worthy of praise, and remind 
one a little of the influence of Mr. Norman 
Shaw. 

Near to this hangs ‘Sir Frederic Leighton’s 
Picture Gallery’’ (No. 1,418), an addition to 
his house in Holland Park, by Professor 
Aitchison, a refined arrangement in colour, or it 
would not be the work of the Professor; but 
the Architecture does not appeal as being very 
brilliant. 

The same can with much more certainty be 
said of No. 1,413, ‘‘ The Chapel of Cheltenham 
College,’’ by Messrs. Prothero and Morris, a 
heavy and ordinary type of Late Gothic, drawn 
by Mr. Brewer. 

Apart from the pen drawing, which is by Mr. 
Roland Paul, there is little of interest in 
design No. 1,502, ‘‘ New Tabernacle, Woolwich,”’ 
by Mr. Walter H. Woodroffe. As a design it is 


| 


more expressive of a better class warehouse 
than a Tabernacle, so little there is to mark its 
religious purpose. 

Mr. Frank A. Bright has a ‘Sketch for 
Village Church” (No. 1,505) of apparently 
much merit, but as it is hung nearly as high as 
it well could be it is difficult to judge of it in 
detail. Two capital water-colours illustrates 
Mr. Brigg’s ‘‘Country House at Oxted” 
(Nos. 1,506 and 1,518). The former shows the 
Entrance and the latter the Garden Front: the 
Entrance Front is the more pleasing of the two, 
and is simpler and quieter in treatment generally, 
both in drawing and design. It is much 
more Clearly handled than No. 1,518, which is a 
trifle woolly in execution, and the design is 
rather restless and over-featured. From what 
can be seen of Mr. William A. Pite’s design for 
‘“A Small Artist’s House ” (No. 1,513) we should 
say it is most artistic, and ably illustrated by 
the coloured elevations. 

No. 1,510, ‘‘ The Gables, Harrow,” is a bright 
and clever sketch in sepia by Mr. Arnold 
Mitchell, but this, as with his other excellent 
contribution—' House, S, Margaret’s, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill (No. 1,575)—is rather obviously 
founded on Ernest George, not only in the general 
effect of the drawings but in design as well, 
and also in small points of technique. 

The ‘‘ House by Racecourse, Lingfield,”’ by 
Mr. E. Turner Powell (No. 1,520) is illustrated 
by a good water-colour drawing, and shows a 
fairly proportioned house in rough cast, red 
brick and half-timbered gables. 

The design by Mr. Gerald Horsley for the 
New Chancel, Ipstones, Staffordshire (No. 1,527) 
has much merit of a quiet and subdued kind, 
and is illustrated by a pen drawing bearing his 
well-known signature. 

The competitive design for the Church at 
Abbeydale, by Mr. Skipworth (No. 1,586) is 
rather florid Gothic in style and a little restless 
in parts, but this is counterbalanced by a well 
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managed blank wall space. The drawing is in 
pencil, and wanting in force and life. 


(To be concluded.) 


Tue Stamford (Lincs.) Board of Guardians 
purposes building a new Workhouse at an 
estimated cost of £5,000. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaxLsot Housz, ARUNDEL STREET, 
28th May, 1895. 


“7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a guilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


THE leisurely way in which the Statue to 
Lord Strathnairn is being erected at Knights- 
bridge can only be described as irritating in 
the extreme. In fact, the method of procedure 
has been a source of amusement to those 
who pass by daily, and many have been the 
comments as to the cost of the pedestal and 
the considerable funds which must be in 
hand to meet it. The site can hardly be 
called a happy one so long as the hoardings 
continue to occupy that No Man’s Island 
behind it. 


Our of nineteen designs for the new 
Workhouse for the Ipswich Union, six have 
been selected which will be submitted to an 
Architect as assessor for him to award the 
premium. The Workhouse Election Com- 
mittee was of opinion that the new Work- 
house need not exceed in price the sum of 
£20,000, and though the Architect’s estimate 
in one or two cases somewhat exceeded that 
amount, the Committee considered that, with 
certain modifications, it might be reduced to 
that figure. The Committee, deeming it advis- 
able that the assessor appointed should be 
one in whose decision all the competitors 
might have confidence, asked the President 
of the Royal Institute of Architects to re- 
commend some Architect to them. He 
recommended Mr. Charles Barry, whose fee 
would be 50 guineas, and travelling and 
hotel expenses. The Committee accordingly 
recommended Mr. Barry’s appointment. The 
Rey. Wickham Tozer advocated securing the 
services of a local Architect, which he consi- 
dered would entail less expense. He moved 
as an amendment that Mr. Brightwen 
Binyon be asked if he would accept the 
position, and the fee he would receive. A 
Mr. Gower seconded. Mr. J. B. Fraser sup- 
ported the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, observing that there should not be 
the slightest suspicion that local prejudice 
would be brought to bear in making the 
awards. On the vote being taken, nine 
voted for the motion and eleven for the 
amendment, which was therefore carried. 
Mr. Borrett, upon the substantive motion 
being put, moved a further amendment that 
Mr. Eade be approached in the same way as 
Mr. Binyon, and this was also carried. 


A NUMBER of Manchester capitalists have 
formed a company with a capital of £20,000 
for purchasing the Gorsey Hill and Stoney 
Hey Estates, comprising the loftiest eminence 
in the Wallasey district at New Brighton, 
which commands a magnificent view of the 
Rock Channel, the approaches to the Mersey 
and Dee, and the Snowdon and Carnarvon- 
shire Ranges. -It is intended to erect a 
Tower on the summit of the hill. The 
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grounds will be laid out on the lines of Belle 
Vue at Manchester and the Douglas Pavilions 
and pleasure grounds, and provision is to be 
made for a football ground, surrounded by a 
racing and cycling track. The Company has 
secured Mr. Huon A. Matear, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Birkdale, to develop the undertaking. 


AFTER long pondering over the subject, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has at length 
determined to find the money necessary for 
the widening of Parliament Street at the end 
facing Westminster Abbey and leading up to 
the Houses of Parliament. This piece of 
work has long been a temptation to the 
speculative builder. There is now before 
the House a Bill promoted by private persons 
providing for the compulsory purchase of the 
land in the neighbourhood of Charles Street 
and Delahay Street. The intention was to 
pull down the block of houses that disfigure 
this end of Parliament Street, and make a 
new street with houses reaching as far up to 
the sky as the regulations of the County 
Council will permit. The plan of the Govern- 
ment is more gracious, it being intended to 
clear away the block of houses and approach 
Westminster Abbey with a broad sweep. 
The work, when completed, will make Parlia- 
ment Street one of the finest Avenues in the 
World, opening up for the greater part of its 
distance, a view of the Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament. 

WHEN the London County Council was 
accused of wasting the ratepayers’ money by 


painting Hammersmith Bridge in the winter, ° 


its apologists replied that the Council was 
only carrying out Mr. Balfour’s advice, given 
at Manchester, that as much municipal work 
as possible should be reserved to the winter. 
The absurdity of the defence was sufficiently 
obvious at the time. Its dishonesty is now 
being illustrated. For more than a month 
hundreds of workmen employed by the Works 
Department of the County Council have been 
engaged in remaking the Thames Em- 
bankment. This is work which not only 
could be reserved for the winter, but for 
which wet weather is actually better than 
dry. All over the country road making is 
carried on through the winter and late 
autumn. It is only in London that gigantic 
road making operations are reserved till the 
spring and summer, when the water cart has 
to be employed to do the work of the winter 
rains; when masters have to hunt for men 
instead of men for masters; and when the 
maximum of inconvenience is caused by the 
stoppage of the traffic. 


A WATER-COLOUR drawing by that long 
neglected artist, David Cox, sold at Christie’s 
tor the large sum of 2,400 guineas. It was 
29 in. by 40 in., and represented “A Welsh 
Funeral” at Bettws-y-Coed. Some years 
ago it was won as a £20 prize in the Art 
Union of London, but the owner re-sold it 
to a dealer for the same price. After a few 
years when the “boom” in Cox drawings 
came up it passed to the late owner for 
£500, and was on loan at Leeds in 1868, and 
at Manchester in 1887. A view near High- 
gate, by J. Constable, made 180 guineas, and 
“Off the Northumbrian Coast,” by J. S. 
Cotman, 260 guineas. 


Ir is customary, during the summer 
months, for the Council of the Institution of 
Junior Engineers, to organise fortnightly 
tours of inspection to various buildings of 
which the machinery is a prominent feature. 
The other afternoon was devoted to the 
Imperial Institute, and, thanks to the courtesy 
of Sir Frederick Abel, Sir Somers Vine, and 
the chief engineer, no fewer than a hundred 
“junior engineers’”’ were enabled to inspect 
the heating, ventilating, lighting, hydraulic, 
and other engineering features of the build- 
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ing. The systems of heating and ventilating 
such a large structure attracted “much 
attention, especially the ventilating opera- 
tion, which is carried out by means of air- 
compression and water-sprays. The engineer- 
ing plant is naturally a very extensive one, 
and much time was spent in inspecting the 
various points of interest, which included 
two Galloway superposed steam-engines 
capable of indicating at roolb. pressure 180 
horse-power, the diameters of the cylinders 
being 13 in. and 22 in., the stroke 33 in., 
and with ninety revolutions per minute. 
Much interest was displayed in the fire 
appliances, which were fully explained by 
the engineers in charge of the two parties 
of visitors. Subsequently the Exhibition of 
Photography was inspected. 


ANOTHER of the familiar buildings in 
Blackett Street, Newcastle, is being razed to 
the ground—the well-known shop of Messrs. 
Allan, booksellers and newsagents, having 
been doomed by its owners to make way for 
a better building. It seems strange, looking 
at the old brick fronts of some of the houses 
in Blackett Street, to realise the fact that 
there are persons treading the thoroughfare 
to-day who can remember when there were 
no houses there at all. Little more than 
seventy years ago—what is certainly one of 
the busiest streets in Newcastle, if not the 
busiest—was nothing better than a dust 
heap. There were no houses or shops near. 
The town wall occupied the south side, and 
a few miserable gardens we are told held the 
ground further north. The town wall having 
been removed, however, Newcastle began to 
expand, and Blackett Street was built in 
1824. There was no intention then on the 
part of Architect or builder to make shops. 
It was simply a residential centre. But the 
shops came. Messrs. Allan now intend to 
build on the site of their old shop a stone 
building similar in height and appearance to 
the premises they are temporarily occupy- 
ing, and the Architectural features of that 
part of Newcastle will in consequence receive 
an addition. 


RELATIVE to the strike of Carpenters and 
Joiners at Leeds, a ‘ Builder” writes: the 
state of trade in Leeds does not warrant and 
cannot afford a rise of wages at all, and local 
trade cannot and does not find adequate 
employment for local workmen. If it were 
not for the enterprise of many of the Leeds 
builders (who have rents, rates, taxes, &c., 
to pay, which cannot be got out of work 
executed in and about the city of Leeds) in 
obtaining contracts and orders from outlying 
places, including Harrogate, Walsall, Sheffield, 
Newcastle, and many others, the larger por- 
tion of the labour for which is done here, 
the carpenters and joiners would not be half 
employed. As to the rate of wages and cost 
of living now and some years ago a contrast 
is instructive. About 34 years ago the wages 
were 43d. per hour for 58 hours a week, and 
four years later they were 5d. per hour for 
56 hours a week. Then the workmen had to 
provide a kit of tools costing fuily £20, and 
had the hard, heavy, laborious work to do. 
Now a kit for a first class man need not cost 
more than £5, and the hard work is done by 
machinery. 


THE Villa recently purchased by M. Faure 
at Ste. Addresse, near Havre, is to be put 
into a state of thorough repair and enlarged. 
He has agreed on a plan with his Havre 
Architect for the additions. A Wing will be 
added at one end of the house, containing a 
Dining Room large enough to accommodate 
fifty persons, and a roomy Study and a 
Morning Room tor the President. The Wing 
at the opposite end will be appropriated to a 
postal and telegraph service,,and to the 
military guard. The Architect promises to 
have all ready by the end of July. 


% 
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ACCORDING to the Petile République a party 
of about 200 members of the British Society 
of Naval Architects, including a number of 
eminent authorities on the British Navy and 
on British maritime industry, will arrive in 
Paris on June 12th, and will hold three 
meetings in the Amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne. The journal adds that the Minister 
of Marine has instructed a Committee, pre- 
sided over by Admiral Duperre, to make 
arrangements for receiving the English 
visitors with some ceremony. Co-operation 
has also been asked for the same object from 
other quarters. Soirées and banquets in 
honour of the visit will be given, not only by 
Admiral Besnard, Minister of Marine, but 
also by the Paris Municipal Council and the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce... 


Ar the meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers at Plymouth 
reference was made to the important results 
which flow from the attention paid to Sanitary 
Science in our day. By the provision of good 
supplies of pure water, the extension of 
drainage systems on scientific principles, and 
some attempt to ensure the erection of 
healthy dwellings, towns were gradually being 
made more habitable. The papers read by 
Mr. J. Paton, borough engineer, and Mr. E. 
Sandeman, water engineer, gave an admirable 
account of the municipal works now in 
progress in Plymouth. They showed, more- 
over—and this especially applied to~ Mr. 
Paton’s paper—how much needs to be done 
before anything 
approaching _ perfect- 
ion will be reached 


in local sanitation. 
The great problem to 
be solved is that of 


the housing of the 
working classes. Ply- 
mouth is greatly and 
increasingly over- 
crowded. At the last 
census, when it was 
stated that 26 per 
cent. of the popula- 


tion of the town 
was “over-crowded,” 
there were 9,635 


houses and a popula- 

tion of 84,253. In 

the four years which have since elapsed 
the houses have increased to nearly 11,000 
and the population is estimated to have 
grown to 89,000. To-day there is an average 
of nearly nine persons per house. It is 
satisfactory, therefore, to have the assurance 
of the borough engineer that building opera- 
tions will be soon commenced at Prince 
Rock. Devonport and Stonehouse will have 
to follow suit. 


ANOTHER new idea emanates from Chicago. 
The City has originated a Circulating Picture 
Gallery, starting it with 50 framed pictures. 
The arrangement is that each picture may 
be taken out for two weeks at a time, and 
the privilege may be once renewed. By 


- this means the member is able to add a little 


change to the mural adornment of his walls, 
and the idea is said to have “caught on.” The 
Circulating Picture Gallery seems a method 
of bringing Art to the people; but it can 
only apply to lower-priced paintings. 


Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., again gives proof 
of great interest he takes in the work of the 
Society known as “The Home Arts and 
Industries Association,’ by presenting it 
with a cheque for 1,000 guineas towards the 
endowment fund, which he and Mrs. Watts 
are raising, a fund badly needed to place the 
Association in a sound position. The public 
will have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the work which the Associa- 
tion is doing by visiting the Annual Ex- 
hibition, which will be held this year on June 
13th and following days at the Albert Hall. 


Our attention has been called in a letter 
from Paris to a novel device for providing 
with a living a workman who had been dis- 
missed by his employer, and who was unable 
to obtain a place elsewhere. Citizens are 
evidently of a philanthropic turn of mind 
at Romilly-sur-Suine, in the Department of 
the Aube. The workmen’s syndicate in that 
part of the country assembled to consider 
ways and means, and it hit upon the idea of 
enjoining the local Mayor, who is also an 
ouvrier, to resign his post, and thus make 
room for his comrade, who is an active 
Socialist, and could ill be spared by the 
politicians of his party. According to the 
law no salary was to be paid to the Mayor, 
but the retiring functionary had received as 
compensation for loss of time 365f. per annum, 
and a resolution was passed that this sum 
should be increased, so as to enable the man 
who was out of work to earn a comfortable 
subsistence as head of the municipality. 
Unfortunately for this bright scheme, the 
authorities will in all likelihood have some- 
thing to say in the matter which will not be 
altogether to the taste of such a philanthropic 
spirit. 


chester City Council has declined to appoint 
a Committee to inquire into the advisability 
of re-arranging and extending the work of the 
Art Gallery Committee and of obtaining the 
services of an Art Director to assist them. 


_ Their decision is to be regretted. 


Design for a Village Civ Rouge’: 


By the narrow majority of two, the Man- 


There is | 


PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, BY “ROBIN HOOD.” 


not a single Gallery of the first importance 
in Europe in which this one-man power is 
not the very keystone of the structure. In 


must always be mentioned first, for Mr. 
Whitworth Wallace, the Art Director to the 
Birmingham Corporation, has made the Art 
Gallery of that city, with its annexe at Aston, 
one of the most successful institutions of the 
kind in the World. As another example, 
there is the Dublin National Gallery, where 
Mr. Walter Armstrong is building upa small, 
but remarkably fine collection of works, 
typical of the best Schools of Art. In each 
instance good results have been attained, nor 
is there any apparent danger lest either the 
Birmingham or the Dublin Gallery should 


become a “ one-man collection,” as one of the 
speakers feared would be the case if the 
Manchester Art Gallery were put in charge 
of a Director instead of a Committee. 


WE are glad to be able to announce that 
at the end of this month the new National 
Portrait Gallery at Charing Cross will be 
ready for the reception of the Art treasures 
that have so long been knocking about 
without any settled home. Its walls have 
had ample time to dry, and the only thing 
remaining to be done, the work of distem- 
pering and papering, has been commenced. 
Before the 1st of June this will have been 
completed, and nothing will remain to be 
done but the hanging of the pictures and the 
ceremonial opening of the building, which 


has cost altogether, exclusive of the value of 


this connection the name of Birmingham | 


the land it occupies, close upon £100,000. 
It is certainly to be regretted that Mr. Ewan 
Christian, the Architect who designed it, 
should not have lived to witness the final 
completion of his work. 

THE Committee appointed by the Board 
of Trade to recommenda standard for testing 
the illuminating power of gas in substitution 
of the candle standard has presented its 
Report. It finds that the flame of the Par- 
liamentary sperm candle does not furnish a 
satisfactory standard, and that it is desirable 
that the standard should be produced by the 
process of combustion and of the nature of a 
flame. No time is to be lost in giving effect 
to the Committee’s recommendations, and a 
short Bill for the purpose may possibly be 
promoted during the present Session of 
Parliament. 


ANYTHING about teak is of importance and 
Vice-Consul Black’s report on the teak forests 
of Siam, compiled during his recent journey. 
to Paknampo and Nakonsawan, will doubtless 
be read with interest. The forests lie, for 
the most part, to the east and north east of 
Moulmein, between that port and Luang 
Prabang. Although some of the forests are 
said to have been worked for half a century, 
it is only within the last 10 or 12 years that 
the industry has reached large dimensions. 
The trees are first “ girdled,” that is, incised 
all round the trunk at a height of four feet 
from the ground—when they are in flower. 
They are then lett 
to die and dry, and 
are subsequently cut 
down, marked, and 
floated down the fo- 
rest streams, to which 
they are dragged 
by elephants, until 
sooner or later they 
reach their destina- 
tion. Elephant labour 
plays a conspicuous 
part in all the opera- 
tions. There is a good 
deal of timber steal- 
ing; but a more 
serious business is the 
cutting of saplings, 
a practice which 
threatens to ruin ithe trade by preventing 
the renewal of the forests. The local 
authorities are strongly urged to insist that 
no tree with a semi-girth of less than 
21+ inches shall be felled. 


HayEs, one of the farmson Lord Poltimore’s 
Estate, may well be described as a model 
farm, for it has to a great extent been en- 
tirely rebuilt ; a new Wing has been added 
to the house and a new range of sheds have 
also been erected. This has been done in 
accordance with plans prepared by Mr. 
Wreford, Clerk of the Works for the Estate, 
and carried out under his supervision. Every 
care has been taken to make a substantial 
structure, and torender the sanitary arrange- 
ments as perfect as possible. The front - 
building is about 100 feet long and 15 feet 
wide. At the east end, on the ground floor, 
is an Engine-room, with a Crossley four-horse 
power engine, of a design which contains 
many improvements on the exhibit which 
was awarded the prize at the Royal Show 
at Cambridge ; adjoining this isa pulping and 
mixing room, a root house, a granary, and a 
manure house, whilst the floor above forms 
a spacious loft. At right angles with this 
building is a large shippen for bullocks, with 
loft over, and another root house and cellars 
at the south end. On the west side is a 
long cattle shed, spendidly arranged ; and 
the square will be completed with stabling, 
that is now in course of erection, the whole 
of the building enclosing an extensive manure 
yard. Tram rails are laid throughout the 
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place for conveying the roots and fodder to 
the spots where they may be required in 
specially constructed trolleys. Water has 
been brought in from a well ina field above 
the house, and it is interesting to note that 
the supply was discovered by means of the 
divining rod. The whole of the machinery 
on the premises, which with the tramways 
and engine have been fitted by Messrs. Wm. 
Brenton & Son, of the East Cornwall Iron 
Works, St. Germans, is of the most modern 
description. On the ground floor is a root 
cleaner—which also acts as a feeder—and 
pulper. In the room above are an oil-cake 
mill, a grinding mill, a corn cutter, and chaff 
cutter. 


Tue Chancel Window at St. Luke’s, 
Queen’s Park, Brighton, has just been com- 
pleted by the filling in of the four remaining 
lights with richly-stained glass. These four 
lights represent the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Resurrection, and 
the Ascension, and together with 
the centre light, which was put 
up two years ago, and repre- 
sents the Crucifixion, form a very 
striking Window. The unveil- 
ing and dedication ceremony 
took place on Ascension Day. 


Atameeting of the Leeds Build- 
ing Trades’ Federation the follow- 
ing resolution has been adopted :— 
“That this Federation urge the 
Leeds School Board to adopt the 
suggestions offered by the em- 
ployers and employés engaged in 
the painting trade of Leeds, 
believing that such a course will 
be beneficial to the health of 
children attending the Schools, 
and in the best interests of the 
ratepayers of this city.” The 
suggestions are as follows :—(1) 
That the colour of the distemper 
on the walls be changed each 
time, so as to ensure the walls 
being properly washed. (2) That 
all work to be re-varnished shall 
be washed by painters. (3) That 
one member of the Master 
Painters’ Association and one of 
the operatives be allowed to visit 
the Schools during the cleaning, 
and to examine the work being 
done. (4) That where a doubt 
exists as to an employer paying 
the standard rate, his wages book 
shall be examined. (5) That a 
number of the Schools be done 
during the winter holidays. 


Mr. J. P. NorrineGron, Sur- 
veyor to the Lambeth Vestry, in 
his report published at the end 
of his first experiments in street paving, 
states that he saved the Vestry no less 
than £1,146 on the paving of three 
roads. At the end of 1894, Mr. Norrington 
became Surveyor to the Lambeth Vestry. 
Jarrah is the wood used for paving in the 
Lambeth district, whereas in Fulham but 
very little of this wood is laid, the greater 
part being plain deal or creosoted deal. 
Wherever possible the old deal paving is 
being substituted by Jarrah paving. In the 
wear of the two materials the comparison is 
tremendous. A block of Jarrah wood laid in 
Westminster Bridge Road in May, 1888, and 
taken up in February, 1895, had been worn 
only one inch and asixteenth. This block 
was taken from the centre of the road. A 
paper on the use of Karri and Jarrah for 
wood paving, which Mr. Norrington read at 
a largely attended meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Incorporated Municipal and County 
Engineers, is full of information. In com- 
paring the wear of Jarrah and plain deal 
blocks, he says that a strip of Jarrah laid in 


Lillie Road, Fulham, after three years and a 
half wear, was } 
plain deal blocks adjoining. 
to another experiment made in King’s Road, 
Chelsea, with Karri and Jarrah laid side by 
side, adjoining yellow deal. 
a half years’ wear the Karri was quarter of 
an inch above the Jarrah, and the Jarrah 
three-quarters of an inch above the deal. 
Mr, Norrington says that Karri is cheaper 


and generally superior to Jarrah, but the | 


fact that Lloyd’s class both woods as nearly 
equal to teak is strongly in favour of both 
materials. Both woods possess a natural 
oil, which is probably equivalent in its action 
to the creosote forced into deal blocks. 


roadways are more slippery than deal, Mr. 


Norrington says that as it is admitted that | 


hardwood is cleaner, and as slipperiness is 


_ generally the result of dirt, proper scaveng- 
_ ing should obviate the complaint... But Mr. | 


THE CENTRAL HALL OF THE 
E. R. ROBSON, ARCHITECT, 


NEW GALLERY ; 


Norrington says that to overcome this ten- 
dency the blocks could be laid close-jointed 
and diagonally across a road. 


At Liskeard, Cornwall, on Tuesday, the 
Foundation-stone of the New Cottage Hos- 
pital, which is being erected at Tremedden, 
on the outskirts of the town, was laid. The 
site is situated on high ground adjoining the 
main road from Liskeard to St. Neot. When 
completed the building will comprise an 
administrative block in the centre, and wings 
on the right and left. The East Wing will 
contain a Ward for three men, and the West 
Wing for three women, besides an Accident 
Ward. There will be in addition two smaller 
Wards, intended, when not otherwise used, 
for private patients. A feature of the building 
will be the provision in the centre block of 
three bedrooms and _ sitting-rooms, which 
will be occupied as a house for parish nurses 
in the Liskeard district. All the sanitary, 
warming, and lighting arrangements will be 
of the latest type. The walls are being 


After four and | 


in., 2 in. and 1 in. above the | 
He also refers | 


| 


In | 
reference to the complaint that hardwood | 


built of local stone with brick dressings, and 
the internal fittings will be of pitch pine. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. J. 
Symons and Son, of Blackwater, from the 
designs of Mr. J. Hicks, Architect, Redruth. 


For the past year or two the Corporation 
of Halifax has been endeavouring to improve 
the sewage system of the town, which at 
present is admittedly unsatisfactory. The 
scheme that has received favour with most 
of the people of the town itself is one that 
provides for the purchase of 19 acres of land 
on which the sewage may be dealt with by a 
plan of chemical precipitation—the esti- 
mated cost being between £20,000 and 
£22,000. The proposal includes the intro- 
duction of a chemical precipitating process 
at Salterhebble at a cost of £13,o00—for 
which powers are said to have been actually 
obtained—and the provision of upwards of 
ten acres of additional land, together with 
works for the treatment of the 
sewage effluent, this second item 
being expected to absorb £9,000, 
making £22,000 in all. The 
Corporation’s idea has been to 
provide settling tanks, to have 
the sewage treated by one or 
other of the chemical processes 
usually resorted to, and to after- 
wards allow it to flow into precipi- 
tating tanks, and thence into the 
stream, believing that by this 
process an innocuous effluent 
would be procured. 


THIS quantity of land the 
authorities thought was ample, 
and in their opinion they could 
procure upon it a fluid fit to enter 
the river after a chemical treat- 
ment by ferozone polarite, 
alumino-feric, charine, or the 
ordinary filtration system, which 
is the simple filtration through a 
filter-bed coated with carbon, In 
the belief that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would take no excep- 
tion to the scheme—which in- 
cludes an area of ten acres more 
than was originally thought of— 
application was made to that 
authority in the usual way for 
powers to borrow the money 
required to carry out the work. 
To this the Local Government 
Board have replied that the loans 
acquired for such purposes must 
be deferred pending the recon- 
sideration by the Council of the 
arrangements for the disposal of 
the Borough sewage. What the 
Local Government Board wish the 
Corporation to do is to procure 
more land, so that the sewage, after 
passing through settling and precipitating 
tanks, may be further purified through its 


_ passing overland again before being allowed to 


enterthestream. They are understood to be of 
opinion that the scheme at present proposed 
by the Corporation isnot sufficient to warrant 
due purification, and practically suggest a 
sewage or irrigation farm. To carry out 
such a scheme the Corporatlon would, it is 
said, require about fifty acres of land. 


THE Society for Promoting the Enlarge- 
ment, Building, and Repairing of Churches 
and Chapels held its monthly meeting at 7, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey. Grants 
of money were made in aid of the following 
objects :—Building new Churches at North 
St. Pancras All Hallows, Middlesex, £400 ; 
Nottingham St. Catharine, £120; and Peny- 
graig St. Barnabas, in the parish of Llwynypia, 
Glamorgan, £120, and towards enlarging or 
otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the Church at Molash St. Peter, near 
Canterbury, £15, and South Croxton St. John 
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the Baptist, near Leicester, £20. Grants 
were also made from the Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building Mission Churches at 
Marsh Green St. Andrew, in the Parish of 
Rockbeare, near Exeter, £20, and Pontymoile, 
in the parish of Pantég, Monmouth, £30. 
The following grants were also paid for 
works completed :—Roath St. Saviour, Car- 
diff, £50, balance of a grant of £200; Morley 
St. Paul, near Leeds, £40; Stetchworth St. 
Peter, near Newmarket, £20, on account of 
a grant of £40; Strumpshaw St. Peter, near 
Norwich, £15, on account of a grant of £20; 
and Chester St. Oswald, £30. In addition to 
this the sum of £449 was paid towards the 
repairs of 17 Churches. 


Prans for the sixth County Asylum in 
London are being prepared by Mr. Hine, the 
Architect of the Asylums’ Committee, but 
before they can be adopted and the work 
begun they must be accepted by the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy and the Home Secre- 
tary. The process of passing through plans 
occupies, as a rule, from six months to a 
year. The site for the new Asylum is at 
Bexley, and has been 
acquired. The land is 
at present occupied by 
Mr. Maxim, who lives 
at the old Mansion 
House called The 
Balwyns, and has a 
track for his flying 
machine laid down in 
the grounds. Mr. 
Maxim will have to 
remove his “ plant.” 


THE Memorial 
Throne’ erected in* 
Norwich Cathedral to 
the memory of Bishop 
Pelham, and unveiled 
by the Prince of Wales, 
consists of a desk or 
front richly carved, 
with three 14th cen- 
tury crocketed arches 
with elaborately 
treated finials. The 
sides of the desk are 
filled with sunk and 
moulded tracery, and 
with foliated panels 
and spandrils. The 
edges of the upper 
portions of the desk are 
enriched with elabo- 
rately carved patere, 
no two of which are 
alike. The Throne 


itself is a very substantial and spacious oak | 
seat surmounted by an elaborate canopy which | 
In a niche on the | 
western side of the Throne will be placed a 
figure of the late Bishop Pelham, and in a | 
corresponding recess on the eastern side an | 


rises to a height of 23ft. 


effigy representing the first Bishop of the 
See, Herbert de Losinga. On the north 
face of the back panel is a shield, bearing the 


arms of Bishop Pelham, impaling those of the | 
See of Norwich, surmounted by a mitre, and | 


encircled by a band, on which are carved 
the words “In memory of John Thomas 
Pelham, 1857-93.” 
in a quatrefoil embellishment, in which the 


rose, shamrock, and thistle are unostenta- | 
tiously introduced. On the eastern and | 
western faces are shields with the arms of | 
the See and the Dean and Chapter of | 


Norwich. 


THe new National Schools at Hunslet, | 
to be one of the finest elementary | 
Schools in Leeds, were opened by Viscount | 
Cross, on Wednesday afternoon last. Thesite | 


said 


is adjacent to Hunslet Parish Church. The 
cost has been about £8,000 and the accom- 


| loftier. 


| building for each department. 


The whole is enclosed | 
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modation is for 1,180 scholars. At each end 
an easy stone staircase leads to the two 


| upper floors and the numerous Cloak and 
| Class Rooms. The Infant Department, which 
/ accommodates 400 children, is on the ground 
| floor, consists of a large Hall, 83 feet by 30 
| feet and 16 feet high, with Class Rooms 


adjoining. The two upper floors are for 
boys and girls respectively, accommodating 
780 children altogether, and the dimensions 
are much the same, though the top floor is 
The warming and other arrange- 
ments are of the latest character, and 
spacious gravelled playgrounds surround the 
Miu. S30 He 
Leake, of Leeds, is the Architect, ahd the 
contractors were Messrs. Oakes and Son. 


THE energetic Central Committee of the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1900 is deter- 
mined that the great show shall “beat the 
record.’ The series of colossal buildings in 
lath and canvas, or in more solid materials, 


| which busy inventors have suggested to the 
| jury, contains some imaginative reproduc- 


tions of the past. Such, for instance, are 


the Acropolis of Athens in the great age of 
ancient Greece ; the great Pyramids of Egypt, 
and a Sphinx; the Hanging Gardens of 
Semeramis; the facsimile of the Colosseum 
of Rome, with actual fights of wild beasts ; 
a banquet of Sardanapalus, with a splendid 
Oriental Theatre and Public Baths, exactly 
as at the period of that gorgeous spendthrift; 
the Palace of Tamerlane at Samarcand. 
Other suggestions depart from all ground of 
history, and propose to charm the visitors 
to Paris with sheer fantastic creations. Such 
is a Castle in the Air ; and a zealous paleon- 
tologist proposes a reproduction of the 
“ World before the Flood.” A genius recom- 
mended a “construction ofthe New Jerusalem, 
after the model described in the Apocalypse, 
with its walls, towers, and gates.” Another 
recommended “the discovery of the North 
Pole.” This does not nearly exhaust the 
catalogue. 


Weare pleased to learn that the Committee 
at the head of the movement for acquiring 
Carlyle’s House in Chelsea as a memorial of 
him has now completed the purchase. It is 


| Coplawhill Road. 


of the sage, so intimately associated with his 
life and work, shall henceforth be preserved 
in the name of the public. Considerable 
repairs on the property are necessary, and 
the proposal is to put these in hand without 
delay. The sum subscribed towards the fund 
amounts to over £2,000, and unless this is 
supplemented the house will have to be 
absolutely self-supporting. 


THE site of the new Glasgow Samaritan 
Hospital consists of an isolated piece of 
ground extending to about three-fourths of 


| an acre, exactly to the south of the Victoria 


Baths, and has a southern frontage towards 
Che building when com- 


| pleted will consist of two distinct blocks— 
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| rington 


| cost of the building is £8,000. 


the Hospital and Administrative—connected 
by Corridors. The Hospital block will con- 
sist of two floors, each containing four wards, 
accommodation being thus provided for 28 
patients. The Administrative block will con- 
sist of three floors. The Outhouses consist 
of the Mortuary, Post-mortem Rooms, 
Wash-house, Laundry, &c. The estimated 
The Archi- 


tects are) </ Mesgrs: 
M‘Whannel & Roger- 
son, West Regent 
Street. 


THe Sussex Arch- 
eological Society pro- 
poses to visit East- 
bourne on July 25th 
and .26th. At a meet- 
ing of the Eastbourne 
Town Council Alder- 
man Farncombe sug- 
gested that on the first 


day the members 
should visit Westham 
Church, Pevensey 


Castle, and Pevensey 
Church, and Hurst- 
monceux Castle and 
Church. Onthesecond 
day they might visit 
the Manor House 
grounds and see the 
Cornish Cross, which 
many people in East- 
bourne had never seen, 
the Parish Church and 
the interesting fish- 
markings recently dis- 
covered on the pillars, 
and two or three other 
buildings in the Old 
Town. They might 
then go on to East- 
dean, and Mr. Par- 
would show them the ancient 
British urn found on the Downs. They might 
have some excavations made there, visit 
Eastdean Church, and go on to Friston, and 
Alfriston. He thought some such scheme 
would probably meet with favour from the 
Society. 


Mr. Low, the leader of municipal reform 


| in the United States, has just presented 


Columbia College, New York City, with 
£200,000, to be used in erecting a Library 


| building in honour of Mr. Low’s father. 


| Two of Mr. 


Low’s friends and _ brother 


_ reformers have also given large sums to 


| 


| Columbia. 


Mr. W. C. Schemmerhorn has 
given £60,000 to erect a Natural Science 


| building, and Mr. F. A. Schemmerhorn has 


presented the collection of books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers known as the Townsend 
Collection, together with a cheque for 
£5,000 to cover costs of indexing. Columbia 
College has 258 instructors, 1,800 students, 


_a library of 175,000 volumes, productive 


funds amounting to about £2,000,000, and a 
yearly income, exclusive of benefactions, of 


definitely settled, therefore, that the old home / £ 140,000. 
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NOTICE. 


JUNE 11th, 1895, 
Will mark the Second Great Development of 
The Builders’ Journal, 
Which now possesses a 
Larger Circulation ' 
Than any other. Architectural Fournal published in 
this country. This 
SPECIAL ISSUE 
Will have the whole of its pages Printed on White 
Paper, and possess a 
COVER 
Of Stiff Green Paper, which is now being manu- 
factured by an English Maker. We have invited 
three of the best known Pen and Ink Artists to 
submit us designs fora New Head Piece, which 
will embellish the issue. This Number will be sent 
by Post to Every Architect, Surveyor, Borough, 
Diocesan and Ecclesiastical Surveyor, Clerk to 
Local Board, in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales. This, with the Publisher's ordinary 
Edition, will make the output close upon 
25,000 Copies. 


Our Issue of 


A FRENCH VIEW OF LONDON. 


ALPHONSE DAUDET has been 

M speaking his mind pretty freely about 
® London and Londoners. What 
strikes him most forcibly in our Metropolis is 
the silence. This seems odd at first, but M. 
Daudet draws a distinction between sound and 
noise. The sea, he says, is silent in spite of its 
monotonous roar. In London the silence is 
disquieting, ‘for millions of taciturn automata 
seem passing ona stage in a dream, on an india- 
rubber floor.’’ Tat isan extremely picturesque 
description of the movement of London from a 
Parisian’s point of view. M. Daudet is deeply 
impressed by the size of everything, especially 
by the Tower Bridge, ‘‘ that mass of timber and 
iron slowly and fearfully parting, and then 
falling back and resuming its original place.’’ 
But mere size is not enough for the artist. 
The iavish ugliness of London distresses our 
visitor. He sees ‘‘an extreme senseless 
abundance.”’ 


the Englishmen with any idea of Art and pro- 
portion is perpetually afflicted by the London 
statues. ‘‘ You have a sensation,” says M. 
Daudet in his vivid way, ‘“‘of an immense 
box of stupendous toys scattered pell-mell over 
a place. Look, there are one tower, two towers, 
ten towers, and still more and more, and 
pedestals and statues, and palaces and_ colon- 
nades, and cupolas and belfries, and never big 
enough, never lofty 
enough, never impos- 
ing enough.’ And then 


comes the _ inevitable 
contrast. ‘‘ Paris seems 
LOD uIne walike- ay pearl. 


very delicate and artis- 
Less think “of =the 
harmonious entirety of 
its quays, the fine pro- 
portions of the Louvre, 
of the beginning of the 
Champs Elysées. Oh, 
you do not find that 
sensation here.’ You do 
not—we admit it with 
pain. But M. Daudet 
is learning to like us, in 
spite of our unconscion- 
able belfries. He says 
frankly that he came to 
London with a detesta- 
tion of the English race. 
“But now, in spite 
of the horrible cookery 
of coarse meat, in spite 
of the tea, to which I 
cannot get accustomed, 
I am beginning to be 
won over. One thing 
particularly strikes me, 
the cordiality of the 
people for France, as 
evinced in the letters I 
receive, and the atten- 
tions without any parade 
which are paid me 
wherever I go.” 


The monuments strike him as | 


terrible, and that is not to be wondered at, for | formity and similarity of plan and elevation 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No: 14. 
Mr. E. R. ROBSON, F.S.A. 


m\l isa grand achievement for a 
@ man, particularly an Architect, 
to pin his faith to one par- 
ticular style or period, and to 
work in it continuously against 
all odds. Before the London 


School Board started on its glorious work, | 


and before Mr. Robson publicly took hold 


of the reins of School planning, nothing in | 


Architecture was so wretchedly imperfect as 
that of Scholastic Design. A School looked 
anything, between a four storied warehouse 
and a Gothic Temple. Its plan mirrored 
the whims of its particular Architect, it had 
few set rules, and fewer regulations. Mr. 
Robson, himself, developed School Archi- 
tecture. Hundreds of Schools, worked from 
the same details, grew up all over the Metro- 
polis. Country Architects, with the instincts 
peculiar to their race, soon absorbed the 
planning and the Architectural treatment of 


| the Board Schools, so that in less than five- 


and-twenty years, a distinct method of 
School planning and design has spread itself 
over the whole country, and the source of 


all this inspiration is the subject of this | 


sketch. When E. R. Rooson resigned his 
position at the School Board, to be followed 
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by Thomas Bailey, his chief assistant who | 
has already figured in this series of “Men | 


who Build,” he merely resigned to accept 
the mote responsible and less harassing 


_ appointment of Architect to the Board | 


of Education, so that in the multitu- 
dinous drawings which are referred to his 
department, he can witness the outcome 
of his own initiative. There is now a uni- 


of Schools throughout England, that would 
be troublesome to the student of Architec- 
ture were it not so strikingly apparent: 
and it will not be forgotten that in very 
many districts of London and other great 
towns, and even in our smaller cities, the 
Schools are the only buildings which possess 
the slightest Architectural merits. 


THE TERRACE FRONT OF TROTTER’S CLIFF, SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW’S HOUSE, BY E. R. ROBSON. 
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There was nothing material in the early 
training of E. R. Robson that prompted him 
to select this particular department of his 
Profession, except that, unlike most young 
men, he prefered to study, to measure, and 
to sketch the planning of buildings, even 
before a pretty “bit,” or a grotesque, 
captured hiseye. And Professionalism could 
do with a little more of the same faculty 
now. This propensity of his followed him 
over his sketching tours on the Continent, 
and when he finally fixed upon practice, he 
had an amount of practical experience and 


data at his finger ends, which became of 
inestimable value to him later. Mr. Robson 
has, of course, ‘passed through” many 
good offices in. his early days, but not 
until a couple of years after he had as- 
sumed the Architectural destinies of the 
London School Board, was it apparent that 
a master of School planning had arrived. 
The development of his ideas is known 
throughout the World, for England possesses 
Scholastic Architecture worked upon scien- 
tific and practical lines, unequalled by any 
other European 
country ; and its Tech- 
nical School buildings 
are fast following suit. 
The fact that Mr. Rob- 
son’s successor at the 
School Board has con- 
tinued the “ Architec- 
ture’”’ of his prede- 
cessor, merely placing 
upon it his own in- 
dividuality, makes the 
elevations of London 
Schools as 
still more striking : for 
the uniformity of style 
has been, under the 
wisdom of the Board, 
so judiciously adhered 
to. 

Mr. Robson, in both 
his official positions, 
has possessed the privi- 
lege of private prac- 
tice. His Institute of 
Painters in  Water- 
Colours, in Piccadily, 
is by many good 
judges considered to 
be one of the best 
elevations in London ; 
but how sadly marred 
by the wretched pla- 
cards of Commer 
cialism and _ the 
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individualities of shopkeepers! The sculp- 
ture over the entrance, is a delicate piece 
of work and worthy the position assigned 
to it in the pages of this issue. But 
as far as London is concerned, Mr. Robson 
may rest his reputation upon the People’s 
Palace, which, although yet incomplete, is 
undoubtedly the finest work of its kind in 
the country. We have seen happier phases of 
Mr. Robson’s talent than the Front of the 
People’s Palace, but in critically dealing with 
a work of this kind—which we have no 
notion of doing here—it should always be 
remembered that Architects are invariably 
debarred the privilege—which is granted to 
every other Art and Profession under. the 
sun—of initiating work from their own souls, 
unhampered by the desires and ideas of 
cran«y Clients. We have 
no knowledge that such 
was the-case with the 
People’s Palace, but it 
may have been so. 

Mr. Robson is a man 
of action and resource. 
The story of the New 
. Gallery provesit. When 


the proprietors were 
“removed” from~ the 
Grosvenor Galleries, 


they found themselves 
without a_ habitation, 
until Mr. Philip Webb 
—than whom there is no 
more delightful man and 
architect living — sent 
them to Mr. Robson for 
succour. They wanted 
a good site for their 
Gallery, and Mr. Robson 
advised the Old Market 
in Regent. Street. It 
was not considered suit- 
able, and the Architect’s 
advice not beingaccepted 
he naturally withdrew. 
But some days after the 
proprietors returned to 
Mr. Robson determined 
to withdraw their objec- 


tion to the Regent 
Street project if he 
could transform the 


building into Art ‘al- 
leries in three months. 
Considering that a rod 
had not even been passed 
over the site, this de- 
mand was startling, but 
after all a bagatelle to a 
man of grit. Within 
an hour of the receipt 
of his instructions, Mr. 
Robson visited. the 
works of Messrs. Farmer 
and Brindley, hunting 
for marble. The firm, 
fortunately, had just re- 
ceived a big consign- 
ment from the Italian 
Quarries, and _ before 
Mr. Robson left the yard, the saws were 
actually at work cutting some fine blocks 
into slabs, and the Architect returned 
to survey his site and to mature his scheme. 
At daylight the following morning he 
was ready for the workmen, and in a few 
hours a gang had taken possession of the 
building and commenced operations. Within 
nine weeks from the day on which he 
first visited Farmer and Brindley’s yard, 
the new Gallery was handed over to its 
proprietors. 

We believe we are correct in saying that 
Mr. Robson has never used terra cotta as a 
building material. He is one of those men 
who do not consider it so particularly adapted 
to the atmospheric conditions of large towns. 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo’s salt glazed brickwork 
is distinctly preferable, and he means to follow 
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the example when occasion serves One 
cannot glance at the series of beautiful photo- 
graphs of Sir Sidney Waterlow’s fine house 
in Surrey, without discovering Mr. Robson’s 
leaning to Italian influences. The Porté 


of modern design as we have seen, and there 
is a stately charm about the Terrace Front, 
which transcends above the picturesqueness 


which irresponsible Architects are guilty of. 
The two turrets were not in Mr. Robson's 
original drawings, but were constructed on the 
express demands of the owner. With those 


house will find 


Sir Sydney Waterlow’s 
; much favour. 


E. R. ROBSON, ARCHITECT. 


Profession who have a grip of matters beyond 
the elementsof design. It were necessary, 
or he would not occupy his official position 
at the Board of Education. It is easy to 
imagine the number of scholastic schemes 
which comes under his personal notice, and 
the reports he makes personally upon them 
all. 
years, become Somewhat of routine this 
reporting upon the planning of schools, and 
it may be explanative of how he can get 
through a week’s work in a day. In his 
fine suite of rooms opposite  Barry’s 


exerts his private influence on Architectural 
design; but the great point of his life lies 
between the Thames Embankment and 
Whitehall. 


of much of the so called Queen Anne stuff 


It has naturally, in the experience of 


crowning work at Westminster, Mr. Robson | 


If he did no other stroke of 


Cochére of Trotters Cliff is as fine a piece | 


who consider the Classical is the right feeling | 
to introduce into English homes the Hall of | 


HALL OF TROTTER’S CLIFF HOUSE, SURREY, FOR SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW!: 


Mr. Robson is one of the few men in the , 


actual work, but rested, in the prime of life, 
on the laurels which we gladly offer him, he 
would have accomplished a noble record given 
indeed, to but few modern Architects to 
accomplish. 


EXTENSIVE additions are now being made 
to St. Paul’s Schools, Walkden, the Earl of 
Ellesmere having agreed to defray the cost, 
£1,200. Additional accommodation will be 
gained for nearly 200 children. 

Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has given the Home 
Arts and Industries Association a cheque for 
1,000 guineas towards the endowment fund 
which he and Mrs. Watts are raising, and 
which is needed to place the Association ina 
sound position. The Annual Exhibition of the 
Association will be held on June 13th, at the 
Royal Albert Hall. 

THE idea of holding an 
International Exhibition 
at Montreal next year, 
zs is likely to fall through 
on account of the refusal 
of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to grant the de- 
sired sum of 250,000 dols. 
in aid of the project. 

At a sale which took 
place recently at Glan- 
gwna, the residence of 
Mr. W. H. Graves (Lord- 
Lieutenant of Carnarvon- 
shire), an old and very 
dirty picture was bought 
for £5 by a gentleman, 
who sent it to Christie’s 
in order to ascertain if it 
was of any-value. The 
painting is believed to be 
aimissing Rubens, and 


7 


is roughly valued at 
£7,000. 

THE Society: of est 
Nicholas’ College, is 


about to open another 
great School at Worksop, 
in connection with its 
Midland branch, of which 
the headquarters are at 
Denstone, to be called 
St. Cuthbert’s College. 
The buildings, which will 
be sufficient for an instal- 
ment of 200 boarders, 
include a Great Hall, 
116 ft. in length, Libraries, 
Class-Rooms, Masters’ 
Rooms, Provost’s Lodg- 
ings, Dormitories, and ex- 
tensive Offices for ser- 
vants, &c.,and have cost 
£18,400. Another Wing, 
which will contain a tem- 
porary Chapel, has been 
commenced, and _ the 
whole blockforms an im- 
posing feature amidst the 
beautiful forest scenery 
of the Dukeries in which 
it stands 

Tue foundation stone ot 
the new buildings at Dept- 
ford Foreign Cattle Mar- 
ket will be laid on the r4th 
of next month. 

THE amount of the accepted tender of Garton 
& King, Exeter, for works for Exmouth Water 
Company, is £1,582 3s. 4d. 

Messrs. WALSH & WRIGLEY, Architects, 
Hebden Bridge, have been instructed to pre- 
pare plans for a Catholic Church at that place 
for 400 persons, with Presbytery adjoining. 

GREAT progress is being made with the 
St. John’s Church Tower, Bognor. In fact the 
lofty structure will soon be completed, and, 
towering far above the Water Tower and other 
prominent buildings, will form a landmark for 
that part of the Sussex coast. 

A noveL Art Exhibition will be opened 
shortly at. Messrs. Dickinson & Foster’s 
Galleries in New Bond Street. It will consist 
of pictures, prints, &c., relating to Dorset, and 
illustrating ‘‘ Wessex,’’ and more especially the 
towns, villages, and scenes described in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's novels. 
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ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE. 


G. BALDWIN BROWN AT THE 


a Ae 


PAPER was read by Prof. G. Baldwin 

Brown at the Meeting of the R.I.B.A., 

on the 2oth inst., on ‘‘ Some Characteristics 
of Pre-Conquest Architecture.’’ The lecturer 
said that a century ago the word ‘‘Saxon”’ was 
commonly applied in a loose sense to denote 
all round-arched Medizval structures, including 
those of Norman origin. In Rickman’s ‘‘ Studies 
of the Styles of Englisn Architecture,’ the 
Norman was made the first of the styles there 
described and discriminated. Appearing as it 
did in the Architectural history of the country, 
between the Roman and the Norman periods, 
Saxon work might seem at first sight very 
easy of identification. Roman work, it might 
be said, and Norman work were alike unmistak- 
able; but in small and unpretending structures 
the Norman style showed itself still uncertain 
and tentative. At Bernay, in Normandy, in 
the first half of the eleventh century, and in 
Edward the Confessor’s buildings at West- 
minster, the masonry and details had the pro- 
nounced Norman character; while country 
Churches in Normandy contemporary with 
Bernay, and those erected in Britain in the first 
generation after the Conquest, were often built 
irregularly of small materials, and were desti- 
tute of those special constructive and orna- 
mental features by which the style was generally 
recognised, A certain air of simple and severe 
massiveness, while the useof blocks of abnormal 
size Jent to the structure a certain megalithic 
aspect, was a trait to some extent Roman, but 
was opposed to Norman practice. Though at 
times elaborate, the enrichment seemed to bring 
before us craftsmen working, not according to 
a living tradition of style, but from imper- 
fect remembrance or hearsay. We might des- 
cribe pre-Conquest Architecture as presenting 
a decidedly primitive aspect. In regard 
to its facing, Saxon masonry had no 
special consistent character. Masonry of 
stones, squared and laid in level courses, was 
very characteristic of Saxon work of the better 
kind, and was well represented at Bosham, 
near Chichester, and Billingham, county Dur- 
ham. The external use of plaster was proved 
in many cases by the setting back of the wall- 
face half-an-inch behind the quoins. The 
absence of buttresses was a noteworthy feature 
of Saxon as distinct from Norman walling ; 
but the chief peculiarity was to be found in 
the quoining. There was an important differ- 
ence in the structure of the wall between the 
work of the Romans and the Normans. The 
Saxon wall wasasingle thing, the Roman and the 
Norman wall, at any rate in the twelfth century, 
a threefold affair, consisting of two carefully- 
constructed outer faces and an interior filling 
of rougher material. The Norman wall was 
generally thicker than the Saxon, and it was to 
the credit of Saxon builders that their com- 
paratively thin walls, often less than 3 ft. in 
thickness, had stood as well as has been the 
case. The Saxon column was but a prop, with 
nothing organic about it. It was a defect in 
Rickman’s and other works that they dwelt 
too much on the classification of details. Re- 
ferring to the Saxon Towers, he suggested that 
they were partly built as strongholds against 
the Danes, a purpose which they would fairly 
answer ina constructive sense. Referring to 
some of the most complete examples of Saxon 
Churches, at Escomb and Bradford-on-Avon, 
and St. Mary’s, Dover Castle, he observed that 
each of these testified to the existence of a stone 
Church on the site before the Conquest, and 
these survivals were proof that permanent 
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Churches existed on the present sites before the | 


Norman epoch. It was true that many of the 
earlier Churches were of wood, one solitary 
example of which material yet existed at 
Greenstead, near Ongar, Essex; but from the 
Venerable Bede we learned that Churches were 
at all periods constructed of stone as well as of 
wood. A single Saxon quoin possessed rich 
historical associations to the student of Archi- 
tecture. The Lecturer proceeded to urge the 
importance of the consideration of the direction 
of roads and sites of early buildings in the 
study of history, pointing out that the rural 
green was the oldest symbol of English life. 
There seemed to be two periods of pre-Norman 


Church-building, the Romano-British period of 
the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, 
and the rebuildings by Canute in the early 
part of the eleventh century. Apart from the 
remains recently found at Silchester, the only 
existing Church of the Romano-British period 
was the little one of St. Pancras at Canterbury, 
which was very different in style to the work at, 
say, Brixworth, or St. Mary’s, Dover. The 
Saxon builders frequently utilised Roman mate- 
rials, as in these cases. There was a marked 
contrast between the pre-Conquest buildings in 
Kent and Sussex and those in the north of 
England. The Churches of Monkwearmouth and 
Jarrow, the latter now demolished, at Escomb. 
near Bishop Auckland, and at Stow, Lincoln- 
shire, and the Chapel of St. Lawrence, at Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, were all, he believed, buildings 
of the seventhand eighthcenturies. The Church 
of St. Mary, at Dover Castle, was of a totally 
different class; it was a well-developed Church 
with a Central Tower; it was certainly not a 
reproduction of a Roman basilica, but was 
based upon a Roman Mortuary Chapel. The 
buildings of Monkwearmouth, Jarrow, and 
Bradford-on-Avon were entirely different from 
this Castle Chapel; they followed the Celtic 
traditions directly derived from the Stone 
Architecture of Ireland. The chief charac- 
teristics of this Celtic type of Church were 
height and narrowness, the plan having a 
narrow aisleless Nave and a square-ended 
Chancel agreeing with the normal Celtic 
arrangement. The sloping jambs of doors and 
windows, and the use of large stones might be 
equally paralleled in Ireland. In Saxon work 
these features were always carried out in 
squared and coursed masonry, whereas in 
Ireland they were always of rough native stone. 
In Kent, where the Roman influence and tradi- 
tion were much greater, the Churches were 
Apsidal; but throughout England Celtic tradi- 
tions prevailed. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. W. 
White, F.S.A., said that he thought that the 
paper read treated more upon a historical than 
a practical subject, and that he should like the 
Professor's learning brought to bear upon the 
history of the discoveries recently made at 
Durham Cathedral. Mr. R. Phené Spiers and 
Mr. Rickman also took part in the discussion. 


PROFESSIONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


On Tuesday a meeting of the Stewartry 
Road Board was held at Castle-Douglas to 
consider a report on Kirkcudbright Bridge by 
Messrs. Strain, Robertson & Thomson, Glasgow. 
The Bridge was erected in 1868 at an expenditure 
of £10,000, and its present insecure condition is 
due to the recent severe weather. 


From designs by Mr. Walter G. Doolan, 
M.A., of Dublin, a Roman Catholic Church of 
St. Mary is about to be built at New Ross. 
The contract has been taken at £16,000, by Mr. 
A. Cullen, of New Ross. 


Tue plans prepared by Mr. J. W. Tennant 
(Tennant & Bagley), the recently appointed 
Architect to the Pontefract Joint Hospital 
Board, which he has prepared of a new Infec- 
tious Diseases Hospital, at an estimated cost of 
£4,800, have been sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for approval. 


THE Exminster Church Restoration Com- 
mittee has resolved that Messrs. Rowell, the 
Architects, issue specifications and solicit 
tenders from a selected number of contractors 
with a view to the restoration of the roof on 
similar lines as at present existing. Tenders 
will also be invited for reslating the roof. 


A new North Aisle has been added to St. 
Agnes’ Church, Birch, which is situated in 
Slade Lane, Longsight, Manchester. Additional 
accommodation is obtained for 200 persons. 
The Aisle is divided from the Nave by an 
arcade of four arches, and is terminated at the 
West end by a semi-circular Apse. On the 
North side are four large equal gables, the 
windows in which give light and air and add to 
the picturesqueness of the building. The work 
has been built by Mr. Thos. Scott, from designs 
by and under the superintendence of Mr. 
Medland Taylor, F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester. 
The cost has been £1,400. 


New Roman Catholic Schools for St. Andrew’s 
parish are about to be built imGreat Brunswick 
Street, Dublin on the site of Sibthorpe’s 
marble works. The buildings will cost £5,200. 
Mr, Wiliam Hague, Dawson Street, Dublin, is 
the Architect, and Messrs. Michael Meade and 
Son, Great Brunswick Street, in the same city, 
are the contractors. 

A VICARAGE is about to be built for the 
Incumbent of the Parish of S. Mathew, Black- 
burn, a house of residence not being included 
in the scheme of Church building in the erec- 
tion of the edifice in’ 1886. 
which occupies a site next the Church, is being 
built from designs by Mr. James Birtwistle, 
Architect, of Blackburn. . 

THE new Altar and fittings in the Side Chapel 
of St. Dunstan’s, Earle Road, Liverpool, were 
recently dedicated. The Chapel presents a 
very pleasing appearance, the rich hangings 
and ornaments harmonising with the rest of 
this beautiful Church, the whole work being 
from the designs of Mr. C. E. Deacon, the 
Architect of the Church. 

THE new bank building at Horncastle, for 
the Lincoln and Lindsey Banking Company, 
Ltd., which is almost complete, is in the Late 
Gothic style, and has been designed by Mr. 
William Scorer, Architect, Lincoln, Mr. Frank 
Bell and Mr. George Pike (both of Horncastle) 
being the builders. The carving, both wood 
and stone, has been intrusted to Messrs. M. 
Tuttell and Son, Architectural sculptors, 
Lincoln. 

Mr. PAuL SPEAKE, Chairman of the New 
Offices Committee of the Queensbury Urban 
District Council, has laid the memorial stone 
of new Council Offices, which are to be erected 
in Albert Road, from plans by Mr. J. Drake, 
Architect, of Queensbury, Bradford, and which 
will cost £2,500. The building will comprise 
Clerks, Surveyors, and Rate Collectors’ Offices, 
and a large Council Room, also a Fire Brigade 
Station and Mortuary. 

A NEw Infants’ School has been added to the 
School Buildings of St. Luke’s Parish, Beeston 
Hill, Leeds. By this extension extra accommo- 
dation has been gained for 250 children. 
There are four Class Rooms, a small Hall, and 
Cloak Rooms. Advantage has been taken of a 
fall in the site to build a large Room, which 
will be fitted up as a Gymnasium. The cost 
has been £1,500. The Architect is Mr. W. S. 
Braithwaite, of Leeds. 

THE Speyside Distillery Company has just 
accepted contracts for the erection of a new 
Distillery at Kingussie, on ground acquired 
from Mr. Baillie of Dochfour immediately 
behind Pullar’s Hotel. The works promise to 
be about the largest and most complete in the 
North. It is proposed to have the building 
lighted by electricity. The estimated total 
cost is given at from £15,000 to £20,000. Mr. 
Alex. Mackenzie, C.E., Architect, Kingussie, is 
designer of the works. 

St. James’s Church, Morpeth, an edifice 
built fifty years ago, has been greatly improved 
by the removal of the original plain Chancel 
pews and the introduction of Choir-stalls. 
They have been made by Messrs. Sopwith & 
Co., Newcastle, from designs by Messrs. Boolds 
& Hardy, Architects, Morpeth. The material 
used is wainscot oak, and the style adopted is 
an adaptation of Norman zigzag; billet, nail- 
head, pellet, and lozenge-shaped mouldings, 
and conventional carvings are employed in all 
the stalls; those for the priests are distin- 
guished by having their ends further enriched 
with wood-carving. 

Memoriat stones of a new Wesleyan Church 
at Middleton, near Leeds, have been laid. 
The new Church will be built entirely of brick 
and terra cotta, and in the English Renaissance 
style of Architecture; having accommodation 
for 364 persons including 50 in the Gallery. 
The plan also comprises a Minister’s Vestry, 
and also a large Vestry to accommodate 4o 
people. The total length of the Church will be 
67 feet, and the breadth 4o feet. The Archi- 
tects are Messrs. T. arid C. B. Howdill, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Leeds, and the contractors are— 
for brick-work and joinery, Mr. Jos. Pullan, 
Leeds; plumber, H. Lumley; slater, J. Season; 


plasterer, Mr. Branton; ironwork, Messrs. 
Beckwith; painters, Messrs. Roylance and 
Horsman; heating engineer, Mr. George 


Tankard. The total cost will be £1,800. 


The Vicarage, oa 
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SECRETS OF PICTURE MAKING. 


Mr. SEymour Lucas, A.R.A., ON THE AVERAGE 
CULTURED PERSON. 


ANY people, so Mr. Seymour Lucas 
appears to think, might become fairly 


good Art critics, if they would only add 
to a certain amount of cultureand natural taste, 
a little knowledge of the technicalities of Paint- 
ing. In his lecture on ‘‘ Picture Making,'’ at 
the Royal Institution, the painter paid a 
distinct compliment to the average cultured 
person. This is the sort of material, so we 
gather, out of which critics ought to be com- 
pounded. What is chiefly lacking is technical 
knowledge. The average person generally 
appreciates a good picture when he sees it, but 
press him as to how much of the combined 
effect is due to correct grouping, harmony in 
composition, chiaroscuro, and the rest of it, and 
he can only flounder in the vaguest of generali- 
ties. Mr. Seymour Lucas would mend these 
defects, and hence the discourses which he is 
giving to the Royal Institution habitués, most 


Rembrandt,. Turner, and other great men. 
Roughly speaking, the rule is that one-third of 
the picture must be dark, and the other two- 
thirds light, or vice versa (it does not matter), 
and if this proportion is preserved it is equally 
unimportant what position the dark space 
occupies, whether as a band at the bottom, as 
in a Dutch landscape or sea picture, or running 
diagonally across one corner or at an end. 
The half-tones are confined to the light two- 
thirds. Mr. Lucas said nothing was more 
difficult to paint than a broad mass of sky; 


| hence in modern pictures the sky-line was kept 


high. Not so the old Dutchman, who revelled 
in a low horizon and a vast sky. In this 
particular also was Turner’s supremacy. 
Painters of Interiors reserve their one-third 
light for their figures. Touching on the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ breadth,’’ the lecturer illustrated the 
sort of difficulty to be contended against by 
throwing on the screen a photograph of his own 
picture in which the Earl of Leicester is seen 


emerging from a doorway, and a number of 


courtiers are awaiting him outside. The two 


of whom are probably also consistent ‘ private 
viewers.”” The present lecture was devoted to 
the general principles of Picture-making, and 
was illustrated very aptly with lantern slide 
reproductions of many well-known canvases in 
the National Gallery. My. Lucas mainly dealt 
upon the qualities of colour, breadth, and 
chiaroscuro. It is possible, he thinks, to teach 
a good deal of all three by rule of Science as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds contended. But after all 
a good colourist is born, not made. Colour is 
the most personal element in a painting ; every 
artist has his own scheme of colour, much as 
he may try to follow other masters to unlock 
their secret. Mr. Lucas himself, went to Spain 
to get hola of the colour methods of Velasquez, 
but when he came back and commenced to use 
his knowledge, he still found that the colour 
was Seymour Lucas and not Velasquez. 
Speaking of the management of light and 
shadow, and the secret of getting ‘“‘ breadth” 
into a picture, the lecturer exhibited a number 
of diagrams to illustrate the scheme adopted by 


i 
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main figures take most of the bright light, but 
as originally painted they were somewhat 
isolated, and the effect proved weak. Mr. 
Lucas took the advice of a brother artist, who 
recommended that the pavement (originally 
dark) connecting the two figures should be 
painted as white marble. By this means the 
points of high light in the picture were made 
continuous, and the effect was at once to give 
the necessary ‘‘breadth.”” The point was also 
emphasised by reference to a number of 
Turner’s finest landscapes. In conclusion, the 
lecturer dealt with the important point of 
subordination of detail, remarking that the 
Dutch Masters, who carried detail further than 
any other School, reserved their finest brush- 
work for the most distant parts of the scene. 


THE colossal bronze Statue of the late 
Marshal MacMahon, which jis destined to 
adorn the Market Square of Magenta, was 
successfully cast a few days ago at Pricotta, 
near Milan. 


PROFESSIONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Tue School Board for Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has appointed Mr. W. Lister Newcombe 
Architect for a new School to be built at South 
Byker. 

THE memorial stone of St. Margaret's 
Established Church at Barnhill has been laid. 
Mr. Carmichael, London, is the Architect of 
the building. 

TENDERS have been accepted for the building 
of the Wake Memorial Church at Sunnyside, 
where a site was secured some months ago. 


| The cost of structure will be about £4,000. 


The edifice is being erected by subscriptions in 
memory of the late Vicar. 

Mr. J. Jackson, Barry Street, Leeds, is the 
Architect for the new Baptist Chapel, at 
Heaton, Yorks. A Lecture Hall and Class 
Room will be obtained under the Chapel. The 
cost will be £3,377. The builders are Mr. 
Patefield, mason; Messrs. Foster and Fortune, 
joiners. 


As a memorial of the late Father Healy, a 
small Hospital is about to be built in Dargle 
Road, Dublin. Mr. Albert E. Murray, of 
Dawson Street, Dublin, is the Architect, and 
the contractor is Mr. Kiernan, of Talbot Street, 
Dublin. 


TEN designs were submitted in the Leek 
Markets Competition about the middle of 
March, and on Tuesday last the Urban District 
Council accepted their committee’s recom- 
mendation to premiate the following :—1, 
Mr. O. T. Brealey (‘‘ 4d. Stamp’’); 2, Messrs. 
W. Sugden & Son, F.R.I.B.A., and Messrs. 
Mosley & Anderson (‘‘Bon Marché”); 3, 
Messrs. Baynes & Campbell (‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne’). Mr. John Brealey, the Chairman of 


| the Urban District Council, presided at this 


meeting. Messrs. Sugden had memorialised 
the Council to appoint a professional assessor 
to adjudicate upon the various designs sent in. 
This was negatived, though supported by a 
strong body upon the Council and by the local 
press. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE AT THE A.A. 

[In view of the importance of Mr. Crane's Paper, we 
print a page this week, and shall give a further instal- 
ment in our next Issue.) 

HE large attendance of members at the 
A.A. meeting of the Session, at 9, 
Conduit Street, on Friday evening, was 

undoubtedly due to Mr. Walter Crane, who 
came provided with a Paper admirably pre- 
pared and careful in detail, headed ‘‘ The 
Influence of Architectural Style upon Design,” 
a subject with which, perhaps, no one else is 
quite so competent to deal. The Author was 
surrounded by a large number of sketches, 
which were so perfectly executed, that the 
Chairman (Mr. E. W. Mountford), at the close 
of the meeting, requested the loan of them at 
some future period on behalf of the Association, 
a request to which Mr. Crane at once acceded, 
and one of which the audience expressed their 
heartiest approbation. Mr. Walter Crane 
said: It seems tolerably obvious that without 
shelter of some kind, without walls or roof, 
without suitable materials, determined limits. 
proportions and prepared surfaces, the art of 
the decorative designer, whether in Sculp- 
ture or Painting, or any other method of 
expression, could not have much chance of 
serious development, historic continuity, or 
permanent existence. The natural walls of 
cliffs and caves might be utilised, certainly, as 
they have been in pre-historic times; bold 
tribal ensigns such as the ‘‘ White Horse,”’ cut 
through the green turf on the chalk in a kind 
of natural sqraffito, as it appears upon the 
Wiltshire Down, might exist (with periodic 
scouring) for ages, but it is only with the de- 
velopment of the Constructive Art that the 
organic ornament springs to life; only with the 
squaring ana joining of timbers, the moulding 
of bricks and tiles,and the cutting and dressing 
of stone, and their use under the constructive 
necessities of a building that the sense of rela- 
tion or proportion is born, without which we 
could have no Fine Art at all. 

It may be an open question whether the im- 
pressionist individual graphic sketcher or the 
constructive associated craftsman designer 
represented the primitive artistic condition— 
we are apt to colour history as well as Art by 
the tint of our own sympathies—but, judging 
from the fragmentary sqraffiti of the cave-men 
it would at most seem as ifthe former was the first 
in the field, and that man only slowly found his 
way to the harmonious, related, and orna- 
mental forms of Art after he had made some pro- 
gress in theconstitution of the primitive dwelling. 

It seems highly probable that the material 
and method of construction of the wicker and 
wattled walls of the primitive hut gave motives 
for some of the first types of pattern design. 

The primitive hunter-artist might scratch 
the forms of the reindeer and mammoth upon 
the bone handles of his weapons, or the herds- 
man-astronomer cut the signs of the sun and 
moon, of fire and water upon clay or stone; 
but the sense of rhythm and harmonious re- 
curring line would have to be learned in following 
the useful craft of the rush-plaiter and basket 
maker, to whose simple constructive methods 
we owe at least two important plans of orna- 
ment—the chequer and the spiral meandering 
line. Their value, too, has never been forgotten 
in ornamental work, and when man learned to 
work stone and bronze he still perpetuated 
these primitive motives. 

In considering the bearing of the Architectural 
influence upon Decorative Design of all kinds, 
which is so marked in all historic Art, 
we may conveniently adopt Mr. Ruskin’s 
three broad and main divisions which 
indicate the fundamental differences of con- 
structive principle in Architecture, namely :— 

I. The Architecture of the Lintel. 

II The Architecture of the Round Arch. 
III. The Architecture of the Pointed Arch. 
Or, characterising them from the decorators’ 
point of view, by their leading ornamental 
spaces or features, we might distinguish them 

severally as :— 

I. The Architecture of the Frieze and 


Pediment. 

II. The Architecture of the Spandril and 
Dome. 

III. The Architecture of the Vault and 
Window. 


Of Lintel Architecture, ancient Egypt gives us 
the most massive examples, but it seems most 
probable even here stone construction only 
followed wood, or rather reeds and clay, and 
that the types and systems of ornamental 
were originally suggested by these primitive 
materials. 

If we look at the primitive Egyptian house, 
planned for a hot climate, built by the great 
river-side, of materials furnished by the river 
itself, we may see the type of the massive 
Egyptian Temple column (in the clustered reeds 
fixed at the angles). This but represents in stone, 
and more formally, a bundle of lotus reeds, 
bound together by fillets of rushes with one 
bud or flower clustered at the top to form the 
capital. The coved casting of the flat mud- 
roof, made of rushes, is perpetuated in the 
pointed cornice of the pylons of the great 
Temples, as at Edfu and Philz. 


The mud wall, built in layers filled in between 


the frame-work with its horizontal and vertical 
divisions marked by them, may also have 
suggested the sub-division of the stone wall 
to receive the hieroglyphics and figure 
paintings, but with the adoption of stone 
structure came Stone Sculpture, and the Temple 
walls are regarded as great surfaces for the 
permanent record of the mysteries of religion, 
of the power and attributes of gods and kings, 
of their wars and conquests, and of the labour 
of the people upon which the wealth and power 
of empire always rest. The Egyptian wall 
reliefs were sunk, the outlines being hollowed 
and the edges of the figures rounded so that 
they never projected in relief beyond the surface 
of the wall. We may consider this an elemen- 
tary stage in the evolution of Relief Sculpture, 
but, undoubtedly, the broad and massive 
monumental look of the walls which is so marked 
a feature of the Egyptian style owes its 
character to this treatment. The statues have 
the same simple, broad, massive Architectural 
character, as if they were the half-emerged 
spirits of the changeless stone itself. Placid of 
countenance and tranquil, indifferent to the 
passage of time, they impress us with their 
sublime dignity which belongs alike to, their 
sphinxes and lions which guard the portals as 
to the small portrait statue. Even where these 
latter show an extraordinary realism as in the 
famous scribe of the Louvre, with the eyes of 
rock crystal, quartz and bronze—a work of the 
Early Empire—they arestill under the influence 
of this Architectural control, simplicity and 
reverse which seem to me to give dignity to all 


. Egyptian Art. 


The Egyptians, though acquainted with the 
use of the round arch, did not use it as an 
Architectural feature, like the Assyrians in their 
palace gateways, and who also, according to 
Viollet le Duc, used the round brick vaults to 
support the roof of the interior large halls of 
these palaces ; but the sculptor was the chief 
decorator in the Assyrian Palace. He kept the 
door with his mighty winged bulls, man-headed, 
meeting at the angles and facing outwards ina 
formidable way, their general design controlled 
by the rectangle of their position and Archi- 
tectural purpose; and he covered the alabaster 
wall slabs with delicately chiselled reliefs in 
which the story of his times and the customs of 
his country are graphically, if somewhat rigidly, 
told. 

The ancient Persian depended largely for his 
Architectural effects upon lintel and column. 
The peculiar form of the typical capital suggest- 
ing its origin in the timber-built houses of the 
Medes, with forked tree stems supporting the 
beams of the roof. 

The wall decoration of glazed bricks for the 
ancient Fortress and Palaces of Susa, shows 
the Persians to have been accomplished 
workers in that material, and to have been 
early distinguished for their ornamental 
and colour sense. The frieze of arches 
moving in severe profile along the battlements 
of the Fortress, forms a striking decoration and 
at the same time a remarkable illustration of 
the Architectural influence, since the decoration 
not only shows this in its design, but could not 
have existed apart from the actual wall and its 
construction. The very joints of the bricks 
help the general effect and vary the surface. 
Design, colour and modelling are here one in 
structure. The figures appear to have been 
proved upon the clay while soft from wooden 
moulds, and then divided into bricks, the bricks 


being long in proportion tothickness. The colour 
surface of the turquoise blue of the ground is 
very varied, being put on in small well-flattened 
disc-like patches. The figures are alternate as 
to their dress, patterns and colour, though alike 
in attitude. The small repeated form upon the 
dress of one set of archers is supposed to 
represent the fortunes of Susa itself in a heraldic 
sort of way. 

In the palm leaf-like running border, as in 
a similar design of frequent occurrence in 
Assyrian ornament, we see the type afterwards 
developed by the Greeks inthe Anthenian, which 


must have been largely under Asiatic influence. .. 


To the Greeks, too, we owe the simplest and most 
refined type of Lintel Architecture in the Doric 
Temple, which was apparently evolved from 
a timber-built Shrine or Tabernacle. The 
triglyphs which divide the external frieze into 
panels representing the ends of the crossbeams. 
These, with the vertical grooves, serve as a 
framing for the Sculpture, which, as in the 
Parthenon, filled the metopes or spaces between 
them. The low pitched roof terminates in a 
pediment, and these pediments again afforded 
a space for Sculpture. 
the groups which fitted the Eastern and 
Western pediments of the Parthenon, shattered 
as they are, with the assistance of Cowey’s 
drawings we may detect-the controlling influ- 
ence of Architectural line. In fact, Figure 
Sculpture intended to be placed in a pediment, 
can Only fill its position when it acknowledges 
this control, since the groups, however varied, 
must be enclosed by the rigid boundary of the 
space running into extremely acute angles at 
each end. 

The subjects were the Counties (?) of Athena 
and Poseedon for the patronage or protection of 
Athens, andthey were significant andsymbolical 
of all that the Athenian citizens held dear. In 
the Eastern pediment we had the fragments of 
a great sculptured and decorative epic, the 
central point of the birth of Athena being lost ; 
but in the figures and groups that remain, I 
think it is clear how constantly in the control- 
ling lines both of the groups like the Fates, and 
in single figures like the Thesus and Misus, 
the long sloping angles of the pediment recur 
through infinite variations, and give harmony 
and relation to the whole work, from the ex- 
tended arms of the Sun God rising in the 
extreme angle, driving his horses, whose heads 
emerge from the sea, to the descent of Selene, 
with the horses of night in the corresponding 
angle. 

We find here that great principle which holds 
good throughout all design, the principle of 
recurring or re-echoing line which governs both 
the disposition of masses and the arrangement 
of detail. 

We may trace the indications of the same 
feeling in the design of the Metopes and of the 
famous frieze of the Cella, which is still. more 
decidedly ornamental in its lines, and might 
almost have been planned upon those of a 
running rythmical scroll border. There is, of 
course, in practice, all the difference in the 
World between working consciously aud dryly 
according to fixed principles and working in- 
ventively and freely under the influence of 
Architectural geometric lines and spaces. To 
acknowledge the existence of natural laws in 
Art is a very different thing to being a slave to 
an Academic tradition, as in Art there are 
generally a variety of ways of solving a par- 
ticular problem. 

It may be said, indeed, that however beautiful 
these sculptures are as individual Figure- 
Sculpture and regarded solely as such, they 
are strictly Architectural ornament and parts 
of a whole, and their distinction of style is, I 
venture to think, largely owing to that fact. 
The truth is, that the human figure was really 
the ornament of the Greeks. Their types of 
strictly ornamental pattern, in the ordinary 
sense, were extremely limited, and mostly 
derived from Asiatic prototypes, however, 
refined upon and perfected by delicacy and 
precision of workmanship. But from the 
Phidian period till the decline in Figure Design, 
they were free and inventive, and whether the 
aim of their artists was to produce a terra-cotta 
statuette, to paint a vase, to carve a marble 
statue, or a frieze slab, we find the same 
extraordinary feeling for grace and appropriate- 
ness and sense of controlling line. 

(To be continued). 
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BusINESs AT THE A.A. MEETING. 


Mr. A. C. Long, The Limes, Mostyn Road, 
Brixton, and Mr. J. E. Colon, 1, South Bank 
Terrace, Surbiton, were elected members of 
the Association. A vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. J. T. Perry, the author, for his donation 
of ‘‘ Bletchingly,”’ to the Library. The Chair- 
man announced that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects had consented to make the 
Association a grant of £100 for the ensuing 
year. The result of the election was as 
follows :— 

President, W. D. Carée, M.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents, G. H. Fellowes-Brynae and 

F. T. W. Goldsmith. 
Ordinary members of Committee— 


E. W. Mountford.. ae Anes LYe 
A.B. Pite \o. ae ae Bo 5 eH 
BR. G. F. Hooker: ate eee 7) 
J. Begg xe “Wc Sie Pacha aD 
O. Fleming Sk RAP IGE 
W. H. Seth Smith Ae pe LOO 
E. Woodthorpe .. be a, aa SY 
Theo. Moore a ee LS 
Hon. A. McGarel Hogg .. eee LOO 
A. W. Earle : 105 


Hon. Treasurer, Hampden W. Pratt. 

Hon. Librarian, J. W. Stonhold. 

Hon. Secs., B F. Fletcher, A. H. Hart. 

i The above form the Committee. 
Other officers— 
Hon. Solicitor, W. H. Jamieson. 
Hon. Asst. Librarians, C. H. Freeman, 
E. W. M. Wonnacott. 
Hon. Auditors, E. H. Sim, F. G. W. Buss. 
Asst. Sec. and Registrar, D. G. Driver. 
VoTES OF THANKS. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the Scru- 
tineers, the retiring Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
Goldsmith) the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Hampton 
W. Pratt) the Hon. Librarian and the Hon. 
Assistant Librarians. A vote of thanks was 
also given to Messrs. Earle and Sim, Colonel 
Balfour, and Captain Whyte and the caste 
who assisted at the soirée on the 16th May. 
It was announced that the annual dinner would 
be held at the Holborn Restaurant, and the first 
summer visit on June 15. 
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NEW MEMORIALS IN ST. GILES’, 
EDINBURGH. 


UNVEILING OF THE ARGYLL MONUMENT 
YESTERDAY. 


T the unveiling, yesterday, of the Argyll 
Memorial and Window in St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, by the Marquis 

of Breadalbane, Sir Thomas Clark handed the 
Memorial and Window over to the Cathedral 
Board. The 27th May is the anniversary of 
the execution of the Marquis of Argyll, and for 
this reason was selected for the unveiling of the 
Memorial. Both the Memorialand the Window 
are already practically completed ; some gilding 
on the latter is all that remains to be done. 
The Memorial is erected in St. Elois or the Ham- 
mermen’s Chapel, which is immediately to the 
west of the north doorway of the Cathedral. 
The Monument, placed beneath the Window, 
is 11 ft. 6 in. wide by 12 ft. high. It consists 
of a surbase of alabaster, enriched with Genoa 
green and vert campan marbles, supporting at 
each side two black marble columns and 
pilasters, with bronze ornaments and gilt caps 
and bases. These columns and pilasters carry 
an entablature, finished with pinnacles and 
pediment, enclosing the Argyll coat of arms. 
Between the pilasters is an elaborate elliptical 
arch, beneath which rests the recumbent figure 
of the Marquis upon a carved and moulded 
sarcophagus. The figure, which has been de- 
signed and executed by Mr. Charles M‘Bride, 
is a chaste piece of Sculpture. The recumbent 
figure is admirably treated. The Marquis 
lies with his head on a pillow, the body 
turned to the right, and the left foot crossed 
over the other. The attire is a nobleman’s 
costume of the period, kept simpler than that 
of a cavalier’s to indicate the Marquis’ leaning 
to the Reformed doctrines. The features 
are modelled from an authentic copy of a 
painting of the Marquis which was at In- 
verary, but which, unfortunately, was de- 
stroyed by fire when the castle was burned 
some years ago. The right hand of the Marquis, 
extended at arm’s length, is laid upon a clasped 


Bible, and the left hand holds breast high a 
sword of the period with gilt hilt to indicate 
that he was a military man as well as a states- 
man. The figure, as indicated, is very pic- 
torially treated, and is altogether an excellent 
piece of work. The’ following inscriptions 
have been placed on the Memorial. The 
principal inscription is contained in an oval 
panel of white alabaster, and runs thus :— 
‘© Archibald Campbell, Marquess of Argyll, 
beheaded near this Cathedral, a.p. 1661. 
Leader in council and in field for the Reformed 
religion.’’ Below this are the Marquis’ own 
words :—‘‘ I set the crown on the King’s head: 
he hastens me to a better crown than his own.” 
On a ribbon under the panel is one of the 
mottoes of the Covenanters, ‘‘ For Christ’s 
crown and covenant.’”’ Ona small rectangular 
panel immediately below the recumbent figure 
of the Marquis appears the verse from 2nd 
Samuel, ‘‘ He hath made with mean everlasting 
covenant.’’ ‘‘Ne obliviscaris,’’ the motto of 
the Argyll family, is placed on a scroll below 
the coat of arms. The window, which is by 
the Glass Stainers’ Company, Glasgow, con- 
tains the arms of the Marquis’ chief adherents 
and friends. As space could be found for only 
a limited number of shields, great difficulty 
was experienced in making a selection, and many 
names are omitted in consequence which have 
great claims for admission. Those finally 
chosen are :—Earl of Sutherland (now repre- 
sented by the Duke of Sutherland), Earl of 
Lothian (now represented by the Marquis of 
Lothian), Earl of Cassillis (now represented 
by the Marquis of Ailsa), Earl of Eglington, 
Earl of Loudoun, Earl of Leven, Lord Balmerino 
(now extinct), Lord Newark (now extinct), Earl 
of Dalhousie, Sir Thomas Hope (now represented 
by the Earl of Hopetoun), and Johnstone of 
Warristoun. These arms are grouped round 
the Argyll arms, which occupy the centre of 
the window. The Memorial has been designed 
by Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, and 
has cost £1,000. 

Another Memorial, that of the Lord High 
Commissioners of the Victorian era, in the 
form of a stained glass window, was opened in 
St. Giles’, last week. The window, which is 
over the Royal pew, is of five lights, with 
transom and traceried heading. Only the five 
lights in the upper tier above the transom are 
being filled meantime, and these are to com- 
memorate Lord Bute, Lord Airlie, Lord 
Aberdeen, Lord Hopetoun, and Lord Bread- 
albane. The uppermost portion of the tracery 
openings is treated with the Royal arms, whilst 
the arms of the five present donors appear in 
the remainder. The tier of the window proper, 
which is now being filled in, represents St. 
Peter and St. John before the Council of the 
High Priests, as recorded in Acts iv. St. Peter 
and John are represented in the second opening, 
St. Peter with outstretched hands announcing 
his mission to the High Priest, who is repre- 
sented seated in the fourth light surrounded by 
his Council. Two Roman soldiers, together 
with the lame man whom Peter had recently 
healed, occupy the first light. All the subjects 
are shown beneath Architectural canopied 
ornament of a light character; whilst the whole 
scheme of colour is of a rich transparent 
nature. The lower tier of the window is in- 
tended to be filled in, with a representation of 
St. Peter making his defence before the brethren 
at Judea. When the lower subject is com- 
pleted in a somewhat richer tone of colour, the 
effect of the whole window will be very much 
improved. The window has been executed at 
the studios of Messrs. A. Ballantine & Gardiner, 
George Street, Edinburgh. 


Tue Education Department has approved 
plans for the alteration of the Old Schools in 
High Street, Stonehouse, which are to be so 
converted as to give accommodation for 307 
infants and 250 girls. It was decided to invite 
tenders for the execution of the work. 


Tue Kensington Board of Guardians propose 
to expend the sum of £20,000 in making 
additions to the Infirmary of the parish, and in 
providing fittings, fixtures, and furniture, in 
connection therewith, in pursuance of the Order 
of the Local Government Board, dated June 18, 
1892, in addition to the sums of £39,000 and 
£6,000 authorised by the said Order to be 
expended for those purposes. 


WHAT IS A WALL? 


THE Lorp Culer JusTICE ON BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 

N important decision was given in the 
Queen's Bench Division on Wednesday, 
when the Lord Chief Justice gave judg- 

ment in the case of Badley v. the Cuckfield 
Union Rural District Council, which had been 
argued before his Lordship and Mr. Justice 
Charles. His Lordship said the case raised a 
somewhat intricate and at the same time 
important question upon the construction of the 
bye-laws of the local authority relating to the 
construction of new streets and new buildings. 
The question arose in this way. The plaintiff, 
having certain property within the jurisdiction 
of the authority, was minded to erect a 
Sanatorium in connection with that property 
known as Bedale, and on the 21st January, 
1895, he wrote to the local authority stating 
that he proposed to build in connection with 
his establishment a Sanitorium, consisting of 
brick and cement foundations, and walled with 
corrugated iron, supported by posts and rails, 
and lined with match-boarding. The plans 
which were at the time submitted, were, it 
appeared, not found correct, and the authority 
declined to sanction them. It had been agreed 
to submit a special case to the Court on the 
point in dispute, and the question for the Court 
was whether or not the local authority was 
justified in refusing its consent to the erection 
of the building, and that depended upon the 
construction of the bye-laws. Knowing, his 
Lordship said, how common it was to meet 
buildings in various parts of the country, 
including buildings in which persons were 
intended to reside, composed of an outer wall 
and roof of iron much in the same way as the 
building in question, it seemed to him remark- 
able that there did not appear to be any bye- 
laws or regulations referring specifically to 
such buildings, but, there being no rules dealing 
specifically with these buildings, the Court 
had to decide whether, in fact, the existing 
rules did cover the case of such buildings. The 
rule or bye-law specially relied upon by the 
local authority was Rule 2, which provided 
that “every person who shall erect a new 
building shall cause such building to be enclosed 
with walls, constructed of good bricks, stone, 
or other hard and incombustible materials 
properly founded, and solidly put together with 
good mortar compounded of good lime and 
clean sharp sand or of cement.’’ The explana- 
tion following obviously only applied to brick 
or stone walls, and had no proper application to 
the case of iron buildings. The wall was not 
constructed of bricks or stone; but the rule 
contemplated that if not of bricks or stone, the 
wall must be of ‘“‘ other hard and incombustible 
material.’’ Concrete would be sucha material, 
and so, no doubt, would iron under certain 
circumstances, but what they had to ask them- 
selves was whether the wall, as built by the 
plaintiff, was constructed of incombustible 
materials, and this raised the question: What 
is a wall? He did not propose to give an 
elaborate or exact definition of a wall, but he 
supposed he should be right in concluding that 
it must be something which would stand by 
itself, and if so it could not be made of corru- 
gated iron only one-thirty-second part of an 
inch in thickness. Therefore the plaintiff's 
wall did not satisfy that test of what was a wall. 
The plaintiff's wall, it appeared from his own 
description, was constructed of an outer sheet 
of corrugated iron, supported by wooden posts 
and rails. The outer sheet of iron was only 
one-thirty-second of an inch in thickness, and 
certainly could not of itself stand alone, and 
the wooden framework by which it was sup- 

ported, being of wood, could not certainly be 
said tobe a hard and incombustible material. 

If, too, he took into consideration the match- 

wood lining, the case for the local authority was 
strengthened. Therefore he must hold that the 
work was most distinctly not a wall composed 
of brick or stone or other hard and incombustible 
material. Therefore he was of opinion that the 
wall, as constructed, was an offence against the 
bye-law. Judgment was accordiugly entered for 
the defendants, the local authority, with costs. 


THE Congressional Palace, the largest and 
most important building in Santiago, the capital 
of Chili, was recently entirely destroyed by fire. 
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* SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
—Under the auspices of this Society, Dr. pereey 
Anderson, on Wednesday afternoon, delivered 
the first ofa series of ten lectures on Archeology 
in the National Museum of Antiquities, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. The lectures are intended 
to communicate the general principles of 
Archeology, with demonstrations from the 
objects in the Museum; and the first of the 
course was devoted to an exposition of Archzo- 
logy—its science, its methods, &c. In subse- 
quent lectures Dr. Anderson will deal with the 
various periods, and illustrate them by reference 
to the articles found in Scotland belonging to 
those different periods. 


Lincolnshire Architectural Associa- 
tion.—The Architectural and Archeological 
Association for the counties of Lincoln and 
Nottingham will hold its meetings this year at 
Stamford, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
roth and 2oth of June. On the first day an 
excursion will be made to Duddington, Tixover, 
Barrowden, Harringworth, Lyddington (where 
there are the remains of the Bishop’s Palace), 
Seaton, Morcott, North Luffenham, Edith- 
weston and Empingham. On the second day a 
visit will be made to Barnack, Bainton, Ufford 
and Wittering. At half-past two o’clock, the 
company will visit the six Churches and other 
places of antiquarian interest in the town of 
Stamford, beginning with St. Mary’s Church, 
and afterwards, those who wish to do so, will 
visit Burghley House, near Stamford. 


Liverpool Engineering Society.—The 
following visits will be made to works during 
the forthcoming summer: Saturday, June 8, to 
the Liverpool Corporation Reservoirs and 
Filter-Beds at Rivington—Mr. Jos. Parry, 
M.I.C.E., Water Engineer; Friday, June 21 
and Saturday, June 22, to the Main Sewerage 
Works, Pumping Station and Refuse Destructor 
of the Borough of Cambridge—Mr. J. T. 
Wood, M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer; Saturday 
July 6, to the Snowdon Mountain Rack Rail- 
way in North Wales—Sir Douglas Fox, 
M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer, and Messrs. Holme 
and King, Contractors; Saturday, August 3, to 
the site of the Elan Water Supply of the Bir- 
mingham Corporation at Rhayader, Radnor- 
shire—Mr. Jas. Mansergh, M.I.C.E., Chief 
Engineer ; Friday, September 6, to the Sunlight 
Soap Works, Bebington—Messrs. Lever Bros., 
Limited, proprietors; and on Saturday, 
September 21, to the Wirral Railway Works— 
Sir Douglas Fox, M.I.C.E., Chief Engineer. 


Royal Geographical Society.—The anni- 
versary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society for the election of President and 
Council, was held in the hall of the University 
of London on the 27th inst., at half-past two. 
During the meeting the Royal Medals for the 
encouragement of geographical science and 
discovery were presented—the Founders’ Medal, 
to Dr. John Murray, for his services to oceano- 
graphy; the Patron’s Medal, to the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P., for his book on 
Persia, and his visits to the Pamirs and Kabul; 
the Murchison Grant, to Mr. Eivind Astrup, 
for his Arctic journeys; the Back Grant to 
Captain C. A. Larsen for his Antarctic 
voyage; the Gill Memorial to Captain J. W. 
Pringle, R.E., for his African surveys; and the 
Cuthbert Peek Grant to Mr. G. F. Scott-Elliott, 
for his explorations in the neighbourhood of 
the Victoria Nyanza. ; 


SAWDUST. 


AFTER being open for four months, intima- 
tion is now made that the Royal Scottish 
Academy's Exhibition will close on the rst 
June. It is gratifying to know that the atten- 
dances up to the present time have been very 
satisfactory, and that the receipts and sales of 
pictures have been much above those of last 
year. 

For the better accommodation of nurses and 
servants, the New Wing at Broomhill Home, 
Kirkintilloch, was recently opened by the 
Duchess of Montrose. The New Wing is a 
three-storey building, which contains dining- 
room, parlour, matron’s sitting-room and bed- 
room, and six double and three single bed-rooms. 
The total cost has been £2,500. 


Tue Barnstaple Board of Guardians has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Barwick and 
Karslake (£ 135) for the conversion of the school 
into a Board-Room. 


Mr. F. S. Button, Borough Surveyor of 
Bromley, Lancashire, has intimated his inten- 
tion of resigning his position. His salary is 
£550 a year. 

On Tuesday afternoon Sir George Williams 
opened the new Jubilee building of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association at Croydon, which 
has been erected at a cost of £7,500. 

AN enquiry on behalf of the Local Govenment 
Board was held at Loughborough on Tuesday 
last by Colonel J. O. Hasted, R.E., into an 
application by the Town Council for sanction 
to borrow £9,000 required for the purchase of a 
site in Island House Park for a Cattle Market, 
Fire Engine Station, Workmen’s Dwellings, 
mortuary, &c. 


A PorcELAIN Factory, on the model of that 
of Sevres, has been recently established within 
the precincts of the Sultan’s private residence 
at Yildiz Kiosk. The foreman and workmen 
have so far been French, but they are acting as 
instructors to Turkish hands, under the 
superintendence of Selim Melhame Effendi, the 
future chief of the little factory. 


Tur Exhibition of Railway Appliances, &c., in 
connection with the United Kingdom section of 
the Imperial Institute, will be opened on 
Saturday, June rst, at noon, by the Lord 
Chancellor. The contents of the Exhibition 
will, in view of the forthcoming International 
Railway Congress, be of a most interesting and 
instructive character. 


THE new Birmingham Corporation Stables 
and Granary, which will give an additional 
accommodation for 25 horses, and will also 
supply the whole of the staff, including other 
375 horses, have just been completed at a cost 
of £6,000, from plans by the City Surveyor. 
The builder was Mr. Fenwick. 


THE School recently erected by Liberton 
School Board, was opened by Capt. Gordon- 
Gilmour on Tuesday last. The first estimate 
for the School was £4,900; but it is expected 
the total cost will be a little over £5,000. 


A cotp medal and a prize of the value of 
£200 is offered by the Bologna Academy of 
Sciences for the memoir describing the best 
system or apparatus for putting out fires by 
chemical, physical or mechanical means. The 
papers must all be in by the end ot May, 1806, 
and may be written in Latin, French, or Italian, 
or in any other language, accompanied by an 
Italian translation. 


TueE Improvement Committee of the Chelten- 
ham Town Council recommends the purchase 
of the Winter Gardens. If the Council approve 
this report, the Committee propose to advertise 
for plans and give premiums for the same for 
the erection of general buildings and of muni- 
cipal offices. The Committee propose to limit 
the Architects to an expenditure of £10,000 on 
municipal buildings and {£8,000 on other 
buildings. 

ALDERMAN FA.tows, the Mayor of Birming- 
ham, has laid the foundation-stone of a new 
Free Library in Moseley Road. The building 
will be of brick and terra-cotta, and will cost 
close upon £5,000. It is intended to erect 
Baths on land adjoining the Library. 


MEN employed to lay the pipes of the Redruth 
Waterworks Co. from Penstruthal to Redruth 
found in the main County-road, close to the 
site of the old toll-gate at South Turnpike, an 
old mine workings, or shaft, ten fathoms deep. 
There was no covering of any kind over it, 
except the hard macadamised road nine inches 
in thickness. Traction engines, as well as 
ordinary traffic, have been passing over the 
road for many years. The shaft is being filled 
up. 

A NEw Wing has just been added to the main 
building of the Red House Home, Musselburgh. 
The addition, which is on the west side of the 
main building, includes a dormitory for fifteen 
boys, a large room, a dining room, and a 
kitchen. At present there is provision for forty- 
five boys, and the additional accommodation 
will enable that number to be increased to 
sixty. 


THE Schools at Killick’s Lane, Mitcham, 
Surrey, are to be enlarged, and Mr. R. M. Chart, 
from whose plans the present Schools were 
built, has been appointed the Architect. 


Tue Gloucester City Council has decided to 
sell to the Gloucester Railway Carriage and 
Wagon Company the freehold property 
belonging to the Corporation at present leased 
to them at £528 a year, for £20,000, subject to 
the approval of the Local Government Board. 
It is stated that the Company will erect 
additional buildings and introduce a new 
industry into Gloucester. 


Mr. THomas C. McFarvane, of 4, Bristol 
Terrace, Newcastle, has been appointed Clerk 
of the Works of the new Asylum about to be 
built. The salary is {200 per annum. The 
expenditure on the new building will be over 
£100,000. There were more than too appli- 
cants for the post. 


A NEW Temperance Hall is the latest 
addition to Morley. The building will be in 
the Classic Style, and will comprise, on the 
ground floor, two Secretaries Rooms, two 
Reading Rooms, large Class Room, and 
Kitchen, whilst the upper room, or Hall, will 
be 62 feet long by 33 feet wide, with open roof 
and panelled ceiling, 16 feet high, and having a 
platform at one end to accommodate 150. The 
estimated cost, including the site, is £2,000. 


TuHeE County Council is doing much good 
work in improving the condition of the roads 
and bridges in East Northumberland. The 
construction of Bridges at Holywelland Seaton 
Sluice supplied a much needed reform, and 
this policy of progress is to be continued at 
Sleepwash, where the old Bridge collapsed last 
January. The proposed new structure is not 
to be built on the site of the old Bridge, but at 
a point near the Anglers’ Arms Inn, on the 
south side, and across the Wansbeck to the 
corner of Thieves’ Bank on the other. The 
County Surveyor, Mr. Kynnersley, estimates 
that the erection of the Bridge near the Anglers’ 
Arms will cost something like £600 more than 
a Bridge on the old site. The cost of the 
structure it is proposed to erect is estimated 
at £4,104. 

Mr. H. W. THomas, Coventry, at the last 
meeting of the Urban Council, presented plans 
of anew Theatre he purposes erecting in New 
Bridge Street. The structure is to be 84ft. long 
and 4oft. wide. The Council passed the plans, 
on the understanding that an additional exit 
should be made. 


GAS AND OIL ENGINES. 


PROPOS of the recent boom in petroleum, 
A a Manchester correspondent states that 
the leading makers of gas engines are 
closely watching the development of oil for 
heating and other purposes connected with 
motive power; and that as soon as petroleum 
shows signs of coming into more general favour 
as a propeller, they will be prepared to place on 
the market some really first class oil engines, 
both stationary and otherwise. It is generally 
felt that, although the trade in oil has grown to 
gigantic dimensions during the last few years, 
it is only as yet in its infancy. It may be 
mentioned that amongst the present uses of 
petroleum it is employed extensively for driving 
fixed and locomotive engines—in this country, 
e.g., on some of the engines of the Great Eastern 
and Chatham and Dover railways. By its use 
for this purpose economy in storage is effected 
and labour saved. On steamships too, it is in 
some cases taking the place of water ballast, 
and it also reduces the intense strain upon the 
stokers caused by continued heat. It is also 
stated that the number of stokers required is, by 
employing automatic machinery, 50 per cent. 
less. At Manchester it is intended to erect 
vast storage tanks on the Ship Canal, similar 
to those provided at Birkenhead, which are 
earning aconsiderable revenue for the Mersey 
Dock and Harbour Board. From these tanks 
large quantities of oil could be distributed over 
the railways to the industrial centres of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. It may also be 
added that there is a great future for Russian 
oil, for heating and illuminating purposes as 
soon as it can be the better refined than at 
present. 


can only be obtained from the front. 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 3.—Swimming Baths. 

Designs for Swimming Baths in a country 
townof 5,oooinhabitants. To containcold water 
bath fifty feet long, three feet to six feet deep, 
avith necessary dressing boxes; six private 
washing baths for gentlemen and three for 
ladies; necessary heating and _ ventilating 
appliances to be provided, together with wait- 
ing and caretaker’s rooms, the entire cost not 
to exceed £3,000. The site is roo feet deep 
and of any necessary frontage, but entrance 
All 
designs to be delivered on or before Monday, 
the roth day of June. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months. 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 8s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Ceprtificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue EprirTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
sHIpPs, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
meCeSSArY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THERE is not in*Europe a more magnificent 
burial place than the Mausoleum in the park of 
Hamilton Palace, where the late Duke of 
Hamilton is to be interred at the end of this 
week. This Mausoleum was built about sixty 
years ago at a cost of £150,000, and Italian 
artists and workmen were principally employed. 
It is a square building, surmounted by a round 
tower and a stone cupola, with bronze gates, 


which are coupled from those of the Baptistery 


~ at Florence. 


An Exhibition in the interest of photography 
is announced to be held at the Royal Aquarium 
in June. There will be competitions for 
amateurs and professionals. 


Trade and Commerce. 


Messrs. C. Isler & Co., of London, have received 
orders from Mr, William Whiteley, of Westbourne Grove, to 
fix an artesian bored tube well and deep well pump machinery 
in connection with it, a: Avonmore Road, West Kensington. 
The preference was given to this firm owing to their latest 
arrangements and improvements in their deep well pumping 
machinery, which was approved by Mr. G. D. Dennis, 
M.I.M.E., the engineer under whose superintendence the 
work is carried out. The same firm have orders to supply all 
the turnstiles at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. 


The Soho Foundry.—The purchasers of the Soho 
Foundry, we are informed, are Messrs. W. and T. Avery 
(Limited), the well-known manufacturers of weighing 
apparatus. The purchase includes the fixed plant and 
machinery, but Messrs. James Watt and Co, will be allowed 
to retain possession until their present contracts are 
completed ; so that it will be three months, probably, be- 
fore Messrs. Avery enter into full possession... Messrs. Avery 
intend toconcentrate at Soho the operations carried on at Mill 
Lane and Moat Lane, Birmingham, the repairing department 
in the Bull Ring, and the foundry at West Bromwich. The 
original premises, those in Digbeth, where are registered 
offices of the Company, may possibly be retained for the sake 
of their associations and as a Birmingham depét, but the 
decision of the directors on this point has not been made 
known. The firm dates from 1730, when its business began 
inasmall way in Digbeth. It nowemploys in the Birmingham 
and West Bromwich establishments seven or eight hundred 
workpeople, about a hundred and fifty of them being at West 
Bromwich. There are also branches in London, Plymouth, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, and Sheffield, at all of which 
either repairing or manufacturing work is carried on, the 
Glasgow branch comprising a foundry. The necessity for 
consotidating the various establishments in the Birmingham 
district has long been felt, and the increase in. business 
during the last few years has made the matter one of some 
urgency. Messrs. Avery’s business was carried on as a private 
concern until 1891, when a limited company was privately 
formed under the style of W. and T, Avery (Limited). In 
December last the present company, bearing the same name, 
was registered, some readjustment of the proprietary having 
become necessary after the death of Alderman Thomas 
Avery; but, as in the former case, no prospectus was issued. 
The capital authorised is £200,000, divided into 20,000 
ordinary shares of £5, and 20,000 cumulative 5 per cent. pre- 
ference shares of £5 each. Seventeen thousand of each kind 
of shares, fully paid up, have been issued. Most of the 
capital has been subscribed by members of the Avery family 
and their personal friends, and by employés. 


Green’s Truinvert Pipe.—This new pipe, the patent 
of one of the Partners of Messrs. Oates & Green, of Halifax, 
the well-known manufacturers of clay goods and builders’ 
requisites, This invention, we take, is presumed to be an 
improvement upon a very similar pipe in the market, and the 
improvement claimed is that, whilst it is impossible for a 
series of these pipes to be laid with an untrue invert, there is 
sufficient space round the spigot, after its insertion in a socket, 
for making a perfect joint of clay or cement in the ordinary 
way. ‘The invention appears to us a simple and a very good 
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one, except that there appears to be no “seating” of cement 
or clay, between the spigot end of the pipe and the “lip” or 
“rest” of the socket. There is no question, however, that 
with these pipes it would be impossible to get either a 
defective invert or joint, and therefore we have no hesitation 
in pronouncing them worthy of great consideration by 
engineers and surveyors. The sketch which is given shews 


the construction of the pipe, and in the catalogue which’ 


Messrs. Oates & Green send us, we notice that the price is 
only 334 per cent. more than that of ordinary pipes. 


Acousticsin relation to Architecture and Building. 
—Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Co., send us the new edition 
of this little work, which has been for some years’a very 


» » 
useful book in the Weale's Rudimentary Series. Pyofessor 
T. Roger Smith, the author, does not claim much for his 
manual ; he states that “it has simply been framed with a 
wish to afford, in a somewhat connected form, as much 
information relative to the laws of sound and their applica- 
tion to the arrangement of buildings as could be collected 
from trustworthy sources.” And the Professor has admirably 
achieved his task. 
of the word Acoustics, the author shows us how and why the 
second syllable should be pronounced cow, and not coo. The 
explanation is quite acceptable, but we consider it time that 
a little English common sense is brought to bear upon words 
derived from the Greek and Latin tongue. As coois far more 
phonetic and far more pleasing to the ear than the harsher 
syllable, we always speak it, and we trust the majority of our 
friends—including Professor Roger Smith—will follow our 


In a footnote relating to the derivation | 


example, be: F 


The Rockingham Railway and Jarrahdale Timber 
Co., Ltd., and Others v. J. Temperley & Co. and 
Others.—This action, which was to restrain the Defendants 
from advertising with reference to Karri and Jarrah that they 
were “the only importers of both timbers in the United 
Kingdom,” has been settled by the Defendants agreeing to a 
perpetual injunction with costs. 


New Opening ‘‘In and Out’’ Casement.—Messrs. — 
E. Farrar & Co., of Berners Street, have submitted us a 
model of their new casement, which in reality consists of a — 
hinged inside rim which actsas the inward stop to the sash, 
which is pivotted top and bottom. Two thumb screws— 
which should be attached to the frame in some way to pre- 
vent them being lost—when released allow this rim to fall 
outwards, when naturally the casement comes inward, also 
for cleaning purposes. The illustrations which accompany an 
advertisement of this casement in the present issue will 
show the working of the invention, which has the distinctive 
quality of being extremely simple in parts, none of which 
can possibly get out of order. The casement is perfectly 
watertight, and the makers gladden us with the information 
that its cost is but very little more than the single way 
casement. ; 


The Building Trades’ Dispute.—Under the auspices 
of the London Building Trades’ Federation a meeting of 
members of all sections of the federation was held on 
Sunday morning, at the St. Pancras! Arches, Kings Cross, “for 
the purpose of considering the attitude of the master builders 
in the present crisis.” Mr. W. Geard (United Builders’ | 


Labourers’ Union) said that the building trade throughout 


the Metropolis was passing through a crisis which threatened 
at any moment to assume a serious aspect. The attitude of 
the masters with reference to the many questions at present 


in \dispute would undoubtedly precipitate matters, and he ~ 


could assure the members of the Federation that nothing 
would be left undone to secure the ends they had in view. 
It could not be denied that the approaching conflict in the 
building industry demanded the serious attention of all. 
building trade workers. The attempt of the employers to 
force new conditions upon them, which, if successful, would 


deprive them of their liberty and freedom as workmen, was — 


only what they had been warned would happen, if by apathy 
and indifference, they placed the méans in the masters hands, 
When weakened by slackness of trade, reduced by hunger 


to a point of despair, and a spirit of indifference overtook 


them, there was the opportunity the employers would take to 
regain any advantages previously obtained.. The Masters’ 
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Association had given notice. that after a certain date piece 


work, which had always been a vexed qnestion in that 
Although =~ ~ 


particular industry, should be again introduced. 
the time had expired, the masters had deferred’ the matter 
until June 1, in order to give the London workers engaged in 
the building trade an opportunity of deciding either one way 
or the other, The men had decided, by an overwhelming — 


majority, against any alteration of the agreement arrived at 


in May, 1892, but still the employers were determined that 

the proposed change should come into operation on June 1 

The Federation, however, was determined to resist this 

alteration, which meant a renewal of the slavery and injustice. 
which characterised the building trade prior to the year 1892, 
A resolution upholding the action of the Federation during 

the present crisis was carried unanimously. 


IstinGton has followed the example of 
Kensington, and appointed a lady sanitary 
inspector. Her name is Miss 
her salary is to be £150 a year. 


“A sEconD High-Level Bridge between New 
York and Brooklyn is projected. The growing 
traffic, and the projected union of the two sides — 
of the river under the Greater New York Bill, 
may justify the undertaking. The present 
Bridge, which was opened in 1883, took thirteen 
years to construct. It is 135 feet above the 
East River, its length is 5,989 feet, and it cost 
f£ 3,000,000. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should — 


be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 


tenders can be accepted unless they contain ~ x 


the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


BasrorpD (Notts).—For the erection of a laundry at the 
Workhouse, for the Union Guardians. Mr. H. Walker, 
architect, Newcastle Chambers, Nottingham. Quantities by 


architect :— 

Hopewell, G.,and Sons... ae 21332 15 10 
Dove, J.... oe a) nae ae 2,210 0 O 
Dennett and Williamson... we 2,163 0 O 
Attenborow, J...- ode 3 “) 2,068 0 oO 
SHA Wavy ieee si *: a at 2,050 
Vickers, Jeukle pes Se we Tem 2,035 17 2 
Price, J. F. ae oa8 Achy 2,025 0 oO 
Hodson and So ch are 233 2,025 0 oO 
Vickers; HH. ... = Be e: 1,980 0 oO 
Shaw, J., Sherwood Rise, Notting- 

ham (accepted) ... ave ee 1,940 0 0 
Pinkett, W. (withdrawn)... «. 1,709 90 0 


Jessie Gray, and 
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ASTRAGALS 
OF 
COPPER or ZINCIf 


ES ECE CEE SS io2nume ances 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 
LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK ; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. ITTE R, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway, 


—, — ae ee rs a Drrsy.—For the erection !of new labour sheds Derby 
° ; : Ind-Sr Union. Messrs. Coulthurst and Booty, architects! «and 
; : e pside. surveyors, Derby. Quantities supplied :— 


Walkerdine, W.... 4124 


ox! 

(> , ) a, * “ ; 
ae : : f i eston, R, ves tee a owe III o 

° Shelley BGs-G Hopes Palen) © RO AEG n9 fone Menage ae 

aE : Sn. Chattell, E, até A oi 

Wagg, G...: axe Se ase we 99 18 


pet age a cee ee | Brown, A. Mee os eae, 
3 pe ECLI PSE 4d PATE NT GLAZI Ni G. | Sic (Middlesex).—F or thejerection of on at 


ings, &c., for the School Board. Mr. R. W. Cribb, Architect, 


° 


107 


~wowoddnd 


The only Absolutely /mperishable Glazing. Edgware, Quantities by Mr. C. R. Handcock, 47, Old Broad- 
Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M, Government, the principal Railway | Sure Fes er Mbeki sea) em) aye ER SSG MOR 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. McCormick and Sons... .. «3,787 0 0 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. Seles Bak ee je eee 
MELLOWES & CO Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 24, Bishopsgate St. Without, E.C. Batley and Holners 1...) 31389 0 0 
. BB Telegraphic A ddvesses—“ Ecuipsr,” SHEFFIELD. « MELLoweEs,” Lonpon. Gieniet Co,, Hampstead® | - niet ° e 


* Accepted. 


P ee BrisTot.—For the erection of banking premises, Corn- on “ ; 
Bournemoutru.—For alterations and additions to the 3 pes aa ee -P ate HANWELL.—For additions to the Hanwell National 
Congregational Church, Pokesdown. Messrs, Lawson and nae Sale oe See NG ee eims Schools, for the Managers. Mr. Wm. Pywell, Architect :— 
Donkin, architects and surveyors, Yelyerton Chambers, Hite te Mr. F Mw Pike tothe street, Adelphi rare al Lee, H.S, one be 41,415 0 0 
Bournemouth. Quantities supplied :— Maullings RB ¥) 10, ene es ie =e Brows, Ww. Sree rot ae 1,385 0 0 
- . Baker, G. sae Sal wand Rea PALOO GCS O20 ioe REM MOM ea 5 town and Son Sve Ga etieselowearers sia 3378.43 O4 £0 
1 ER Rie oir oe a a ae t o ee 2 dota dee es 71,598 See Dorey and Cos es) vm ie we 978 0G 
George and Harding... |, sy 023 0 0 Ch P hw a: a Paes, S. =e hey EL, IOR» in.6 Hanson, A.andB. ... eat penn aS ISG a7 ODES. 
'~ Hoare, Wm. ... i a a 1,013 0 oO Willian G. = a ar 10,078 02.9 INYe,, Ls re ne te one 1,341 0 oO 
McWilliam and Son... bY, 4 I10I0 0 0 Hiimbiire ves Ges ne rs ee rae és € Jamieson, A. (accepted) et we 1,340 © O 
=t roo er ge es oe ane Silo) Durnford, M. ... a a me 10,689 oO | Herne Bay.—For the erection of a Small Summer 
<a Soe ane ONS x; uy sag 9 Os Love and Waite... oe a 10,623 0 0 | Residence for Mr. Joseph Odell. Messrs. Clark and Hutchin- 
Elcock, F., Bournemouth (accepted) 895 0 0 Walters, E. °... ee ah re 10,620 0 oO son, Architects, 28, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. Quantities 
_ 3 Shee ; oe ew, poe ne ad = am 10,600 0 o eee ee Hoos Fixhaccee 
ARDIFF.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detache orse, 1. A, ... as eek vgn 10,500 0 O enne, G, + an on ee see > 
cottages, Peterstone-super-Ely. Mr. E, J. Williams, architect, Hatherley and Carr... a a3 10,345 0 O Denne, W.and T. ... is ave 1,140 0.0 
14, High-street, Cardiff, Quantities by architect ;— Hayward and Wooster... vee 10,189 0 oO Adams, E. T, J. oo ve ss I,I20 0 0 
Jones, D. C., and Carrt 7. arn 2 SO5".0° 0 Cowlin, W., and Son f. £3 9,873 0 0 | Cornelius, T. ... Fe i Soe 1,096 0 0 
Hatherley and Co, i ry 2 538 0 oO Hayes, C. A. ... 3a oF Ra 9,207 0 oO Ingleton, A. S.... ee =v we 987 0 0 
Gorman, D. uy ais Roe A 460 0 o Corton (near Lowestoft)—For new church schools, Corton, | LEEDs.—Accepted for the erection of three proposed resi- 
Morgan, Henry ... ey ot SE 433.00 Messrs. Bottle and Olley, architects, 5, Queen-street, Great | dences at Roundhay, Leeds, for Sir John Barron, Bart., M.P. 
Cooksley, Q: Hi... tee ns ye 432-2 0'.0 Yarmouth. ' Quantities by architects :-— | Mr. W. Carby Hall, architect, Prudential-buildings, Park- 
Darke, F rederick ive = as 429 0 Oo Sewell, E. ee “ts a tak ceaA7? So oO | row, Leeds. Quantities by architect :— 
Evans, Benjamin oe ans oa 420-0 0 Allerton and Earl _.., ce .. 1,445 0 0 | Thompson and Sons, bricklayingand 
Powell, D., and Son, Cardiff * OS us 403 14 0 Beckett, G. ... Fe sat By 1,365.0 0 | masonry HS ne aes -» $3,041 0 0 
Accepted subject to certain reductions, Ward, J. sis 1,355 10 o Benton, T’., carpentery and joinery... 1,686 0 o 
ft Broseley tiled roof, Bray, FW... + ae i 1,276 0 0 Lindley, J., plumbing and glazing ... 438 9 2 
. Grimble, F. .., as ~ ra E244 0% O Moore, T., plastering a3 ee 382, 0 0 
CarpirF.—For bottling stores, extension to brewery, and Hawes, G. E., Norwich (accepted)... 252408, 0./0 Taylor, W., painting ates et 3}. 69 10 «0 
electric lighting, County Brewery, Cardiff, for Messrs, William Croypsn.—For the conversion of Nos. 48 and so, George- | Watson and Worsnop, tiling ee 380 0 o 
Hancock and Co., Limited. Messrs, J. P. Jones, Richards | street, into shops, and building a new house and shop : q 6 
and Budgen, and Charles C. Jones, joint architects :— adjoining the same, for Mr, C, Evans. Mr. Robert M. Chart, | (All of Leeds.) 45,996 19 2 
Stephens, Bastow and Co, Lid; «2 £13,25¢ 0 0 architect and surveyor, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon, and | Lonpon.— For redecorations, &c., to the old “ Pack Horse” 
Knox and Wells ; r ve 13,105 0 oO Vestry Hall, Mitcham ;— | public-house, for Messrs. Fuller and Co., Griffin Brewery, 
Davies, Henry 0d az ore 12,087-0 0 Horrocks, J. .., A Ts ws $2,910 6 0 | Chiswick, Mr. J. Hume, architect and wis. Chiswick :— 
Allan, James ... an ae rf 12,947 0 0 Page, 'S..z. oA im 62 Ge 2,850 0 0 Baker .., see ove Fos ee 170 17 0 
Lattey and Co, oat ue ove 12,898 0 o Burges, J. ee ves ey aye 2,590 0 0 Adamson .., wee ees oss sey 170 0 o 
Turner, E., and Sons, Cardiff *  .., 12,648 0 o Burnand, E, J.... a is aay 2,475 0 0 Hunt ie ase ks iy at 155 0 0 
Berridge, A. .,. ons os 4 12,458 0 o Hanscomband Smith - .,, ove 2;170 0 oO Rogers, Gq ae te te oe 145 0 0 
a * Accepted, Hubbard, P. R., Croydon (accepted) 1,921 0 0 | Leeder, T., and Co, (accepted) »» 1538 10 0 
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. FARRAR & Co, 


69, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W., 
And at MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS CASEMENTS, 


Specialities—The ‘‘CLIMAX” and ‘‘ECLIPSE” 
Casements (Regd.) 


THE NEW PATENT 


“OPENING IN AND QUT” CASEMENT, 


Simplest and Cheapest in the Market and 


Baie Se W 1 Fig. 2. 
Fig. 1. Shewing Casement Opening Guaranteed eathertight. 8-2 LoS 
Out. Casement Opening in with frame down for cleaning purposes. - 
Lonpon.—For alterations and decorations to the “Crown Lonpon.—F or drainage and sanitary workat the “Rectory,” Lonpon.—For constructing new offices for the teachers of 


and Septre” public-house, Melina-road, Hammersmith, for Clapham, for the Rev. C. P. Greene, rector. Under the 
Mr. John Hopkins. Mr. J. Hume, architect and surveyor, superintendence of Mr. Frederick Colyer, M.Inst.C.E., 


Chiswick :— 18, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W.:— 
Drake _ ... a Pac aes “ £377 0 0 Jennings,G. —... oy ate See F395. ONO 
Baker... been aS oo age yg ROS TOME Burrell, F. W., Clapham (accepted)... 382 0 O 
ee Soa ati me are 7 ss Lonpon.—For refitting the offices of all departments of 
Pope end Ces, 2 he Oe 208 — the }Woods-road school, Peckham, with stoneware troughs 
Knight, C. W. (accepted) ce ms 274 10 0 and automatic flushing tanks, for providing additional offices 


for the infants’ department, and a new system of drainage, for 
Lonpon.—For repairing, cleaning, painting, &c., of the | the Schoo! Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


buildings of the Cleveland-street Sick Asylum, for the | Higgs, F. and H. F.... ant ee =o, 1004507 O 
Managers of the Central London Sick Asylum District. | Hammond, W. Be ee as 1,654 /0 0 
Mr. S. Cross, architect :-— Rice and Son ... sss we ves 1,654 0 O 
Main Specification Lae! a a ee es Sea 1,614 0 0 
Specification. No. 2, owns, W.- ww eee = as 1,427. 0 O 
Barber and Bellamy £2,696 0 o £314 4 0 | Calnan and Co, oh i =: 1,358 0 0 
Smith, J. aa t4. 52,262- 0-0 288 10 oO | Parker. G., Peckham*... wa Ae 1,260 0 0 
Mills — ... te .. 2,069 0 O 232.0 0 * Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 
| ,009 3 
Wright om “? ee Pees SAE ease |  Lonpon.—For the provision of a manual training centre in 
Bangs, peane H. n+ 1,845 0 0 iY tak sea | connection with the Deptford Lower-road school, for the 
Se ee Nay ot 96 3 - aH rs "5 School Board for London. Mr. T. J. pe! anciiestis: 
gor ssert s Holt and Sons =A ats fi 1,850 0 0 
Neal... os ml G730 -0 237 10 0 Wishtacale Bott Le 
: a Se ere ass ae 942; 50) 30 
Wall, H. ee ... 1,666 0 0 257 9 0 ES cae 
Marchant and Hirst... 1,647 6 © 212 0 © Rise sala < A tees ee agenebee 
Knight and Son sam oh ss Flee Seah Bowyer, J.andC. ... ue sy 1,448 0 0 
Dorrell and Co. a cchyS {ESO 25a ages Mid-Kent Building and Contracting : 
Lonpon.—For painting exterior, &c., of Princes-road Works, Limited % an FE cee 
Board School for the School Board for London. Mr. T. | . Marsland, J., Walworth® — ... = Tya/ 07 Cand 
Bailey, architect : | %® Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee 
Yerbury and Son Be ae ss £250 .0 0 | 
Chinchin + om ee oh 194 10 O 
Callow ... = 5 ak sa 186 0 0 
Vernalland Danes... See ane 184 0 0 LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, . 
Neal, G. Me ee ae ae 182 0 0 
RD pega eee eee ee TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
Marchant and Hirst ... wa ise 153 0 0 = 
Crayws Tt .. ori ea =) 150 0 0 
Graham and Graham ae is 150 0 0 For Sale or Hire. 
Chappell ap tes ze “ae 93 10 oO 
Lonpon.—For alterations and decorations at No. 4, St. 
Albans-villas, Highgate-road, N.W., for Mr. E, A. At inson. ai B A Ais C H E L A R & C O.,. 
Mr. G. Gordon Stanham, architect, 100b, Queen Victoria- 48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD w 
street, E.C.:— . ’ Z 
Kerry... <5 5s me =e $350 0 0 ; 
Appleby, John, Cornwall-road, S.E.* 332 0 0 Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
* Accepted. Equal to Lithography, and 50 per oa ie Seeding Prices and 
i ication. Li t te rates. 
Lonpon.—For the erection of mortuaries, &., St. Mary- bens? L ACH n eee 3 Co. ee 
church-street; for the Rotherhithe Vestry. Mr. Norman _& 6, CHANCERY LANE LONDON, W.c 
Scorgie, surveyor, Lower-road, Rotherhithe. Quantities by 59 Nim =o connesten withany other bmnan 
surveyor :— Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” 
Knight, Hy., and Son eee ise 41,219 8 10 — ee 
Williams, R. E.,and Sons ... a 1,146 0 0 
White, A., and Co... oa are 1,277 0 0 ESTABLISHED 1866. 
Bullers, J. iva 7 <n ais 1,19 770,10 
Chafen, Saml. ... * ar ae 1,123 0 O 
Balaam Bros. ... +s Apes Sap I,IIO0 o O | l 
Pavey, Wm. ... oie ee 3 1,073 9 O a 
White, T., and Son, Fairfield-road, E | 
Bow (accepted) ... ae <r 998 Oo oO j 


Lonpvon.—For the extension of “ Kettner’s”” Restaurant, SLATE ME RCHAN ales 


Church-street, Soho, W., to Greek-street, for Mr.G. Sangiorgi 


(Contract No. 2). Messrs. Jno. Waldramand Son, surveyors, 
17, Buckingham-street, Charing Cross, W.C. — Quantities 
supplied :— 1 


Barker and Co... mae nea wae) © 2,943 -0-.0 

Lansdownand Co. ... Ye aS 2,097 0 O ‘ 

Longmire andCo. ... = os 2,096 0 O ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 

Grover and Son Se ae By 2,035 0 © 

Nicholson eee a sos ae 1,985 0 0 

Holloway Ga ae hac pes Race eo ce eared OS OnaD O : 

Johnson, W. and Co., Limited, j 
Wandsworth Common (accepted) 1,955 0 O 


(Surveyor's estimate, £1,974). To be Sasa ot oie in any part 
0 
PontyPooL.—For new infirmary, Griffithstown, Pontypool, 


Mon. Mr. E. A. Lansdowne, Newport, Mon., architect :— P h B 
Stephens, Bastow and Co,, Bristol... £7,595 enr yn- angor, 


°o oO 
Perkins, Parsons, and Co., Cardiff... Gh he | 
Locke, C., Newport ... us se 747% 2:0 0 O k ] -P ] t 
ey and Sons, Pontnewynydd .., 6,995 90 oO a e ey a mers on, 
ones and Sons, Newport «. S02 6,864 oO 
Church, W., Mite me = 6854 ° i And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
een asd Carr, Bristol A: 6,805 0 o delivery to any Railway Station. 
enkins, J., Newport ... aoe a 6,350 0 0 
pernisy H. Hanmer a rp peve °o oO Applications for Prices, &c., to 
arburton, S., Manehester ... a 7 GO SO 
Morganand Evans, Pontnewynydd... 5,972 14 0 ( 
Linton, J., Newport. ... vee ave 5,851 oo BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
Price, W. Newport... ser eee > 53077 0 90 Bethnal Green, London, E, 


| 


the Alma School, Bermondsey, for refitting the offices of all 
departments with stoneware troughs and automatic flushing 
tanks, and for providing a new system of drainage, for the 
School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Nightingale, B. E. ... ae ven 1,245 0-0 
Downs, W. ©... ane ate sn 1,210 0 0 
Lathey Bros. ... oa: x as L170: jO4o 
Calnan and Co. ae 3a iS2=-3,225-~-0- 40¢ 
Marsland, J. -... 1,085 0 O° 


Leeks and Hooker, Webber-row* a 995 0 Oo | 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


New Matpen.—For the erection of a house at New 
Malden. Mr. Thos. V. Herbt. Davison, architect:— = 
Young, W. M., Kingston =y a £895 
Dolling and Co., Kingston... a 729 
Williamson and Griffith, Kingston ... 675 
Pither, G., Windsor~ ... ate wee 612 
Schofield, James, New Malden a= 550 
Sanders, J. W., New Malden ... eee 539 
Glass, John, Surbiton ... ade PF 510 
Wilcox, J. G. M., Twickenham oa 499 
Kendall, C., Norbiton (accepted)... 455 
Davison, J., Croydon (too late) 429 445 


ooo000000 0 
eoo0ocqc0 oro 90 


PENARTH—For the erection of new Baptist Chapel, Stan- 
well-road, Penarth. J. P. Jones, Richards and Budgen, 
architects :— ; ‘ : - 


Davies, David, Cardi ts «=, 63:7 70> Oe O 
Lattey and Co., Cardiff Rpt et 3575030, 0 
Berridge, A., Cardiff... ... vas 8,710 16 20 
Davies, D. J., Cardiff... Sas ae 3,670 0 0 
Allen, James, Cardiff...=  ... <a 3,600 0 0O- 
Shepton, J. S., Penarth a ee 3,590 0 0 
Marsh and Wride, Cardiff... oe 3,512.15,4 08 
Wilkins, G. H., Bristol ae = 3,490 0.0 
Turner, E., and Sons, Cardiff ae 3,488 oOo 0 
Jones, John, Penarth ... ie suit =, 39997, 10250 
Gibbon, H., Cardiff... ee Ss 3,380 0 0 
Richards, E. F., and Co,, Barry Dock 3,116 14 6 
Bevan, T., Penarth (accepted) of. 3,080 0 0 


Architect's estimate, £3,354. 


Powrypoo.,.—F or the building of the new West Monmouth 
boys’ school at Pontypool, to be established in connection 
with the Jones Charity :— 


Hatherley and Carr ... ics ws 27,298" 30-0 
Cowlin, W., and Sons ee =v] 27,197 0 0 
Perkins, J. —..- Es we 26,319 0 O 
Wilkins, G. H. ae Bee ~s 25,740 0 O 
Bowers, W., and Co., Hereford... -25,347 0 © 


[Rest of Bristol.] 


SwAnsgpa.—For the erection of new markets, Swansea. 
Messrs. Wilson and Moxham, architects, Swansea :— 


Williams, J. D., Knighton ... .. $24,942 0; 0 
Jenkins, Dd., Swansea ¥ 7 21,400 0 O 
Watkins, Thomas,and Co.,Swansea ~ 20,605 0 Oo 
Gustavus Bros., Swansea ... aes 20,442 0 O 
Bennett Bros,... ed sor GS 19,943 0 0 


Wapprspon (Bucks).—For new British schools, offices. 
and boundary walls at Waddesdon, Quantities. supplied, 
Mr. W. F. ‘Taylor, Aylesbury, architect :— = 


Wallis and Sons, Chesham ... wie 12,045 5-0750 
Sherwin, H. H., Waddesdon Bre 1,860 0 o 
Gibson, G. H., High Wycombe ... 1,795 0 0 
Hunt, C. H., High Wycombe a 1,793 0 O 
Holland, J.. Waddesdon... ae 1,701 19 O 
Siarey, Aylesbury — ... poe A 1; 517i On-Ox 
Crook, C., Waddesdon (accepted) ... 1,497. 2.0 


Wortuinc.—For alterations and repairs to fifteen houses, 
Nos. 69 to 97, Clifton-road, Worthing, for Mr. C. Evans, 
Mr. R. M. Chart, F.S.I., Union Bank Chambers, Croydon, 
and Vestry Hall, Mitcham, architect and surveyor :— 


Past poly wr nak oe ae jase oh TGQ0@:, 220 
Ballard, J., Croydon ... et ae 1,517, 0 0 
Kong s7.: Gs fees are a st 1,485 0 0 
Crouch, A. “8 te 535 ats 1,330 0 O 
Sandell, F.. 54 oar aus cad 1,297 0° 0 
Evans, S. J., Carshalton ate vee 1,180 o- 0 
Hubbard, P. R., Croydon... int 1,I70 0 O 
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SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 
ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 
WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 


COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds. 
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Fellowship 
of the 
Institute. 


were invited to attend a meet- 
ing of a number of Associates 
of the Institute at Dr. Williams 


Library, Gordon Square, the meeting being | 


convened for the purpose of considering the 
replies to a certain circular 
which had been sent to the 
candidates for Councillorship 
of the Institute. The circular 
—a copy of which we received 
—was not a very impressive 
document, the whole thing 
bearing more plainly the im- 
print of the revolt that is 
brooding in the hearts of the 
younger generation, rather 
than any more significant fact 
of immediate importance. Our 
views upon the condition of 
the Institute are now well 
knewn, and we have well- 
founded information, that, if 
the voting of Saturday last 
has gone in one particular 
direction, there will be revo- 
lutions at Conduit Street after 
all. And we shall be sorry, 
for, though we have pointed 
out many necessary and drastic 
reforms, it will be much more 
dignified if the movement 
come from the elders of the 
Profession. But really this 
question of who should be 
eligible for Fellowship of the 
Institute is not of the highest 
importance now. It is the 
questions which affect the repu- 
tation of the Profession itself, 
and the standing of its mem- 
bers, that bear so strongly 
on the work of a very imper- 
fect system. All this twaddle 
about “ Art” versus the ‘ Pro- 
fession ” of Architecture stinks 
in the nostrils of every sensible 
man who happens to be an 
Architect, and it is this 
twaddle, promulgated princi- 
pally by a journal which has 
a hundred times sacrificed 
every vestige of Professional 
principle and dignity, that 
brings about the possibility of 
such a sight as a handful of earnest and well- 
meaning young men being compelled to 
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On Monday of last week we | 


TOWER OF SAN FERMO, VERONA : 


if they be elected to the ruling of the Pro- 


fession. The situation is becoming ridiculous, | 


but even a ridiculous situation from which 
something must come is better than the stag- 


nation into which the work of the Insti- | 


tute has drifted. Even our contem- 


porary of Catherine Street has at 


BY H. L. FLORENCE. 


last | 
: woke to the revelation that dissatistac- 
catechise their elders as to what they will do T tion with the Institute causes it no surprise, 


but, behold, it is astonished that “a recent 
paper on Early Architecture in this country, 
a subject of the greatest interest and entirely 
above mere professional considerations, was 
read to nearly empty benches.” Oh! these 
professional considerations, these revolting 
fallacies that canker the in- 
dustry and the intuition of as- 
piring men, whilst the “ con- 
siderators”” are swallowing up 
the commissions and deliver- 
ing lectures on the high Art 
racket. It is monstrous that 
the sixty well-intentioned 
men who signed this circular, 
appertaining to Fellowship of 
the Institute, could not get on 
with their studies or their 
practice, and leave matters of 
great pith and moment to 
those whose business it is to 
keep a watchful eye upon the 
interests of the Architectural 


Profession. It is not by such 
methods of attack that the 
Citadel will be successfully 


stormed, that at least is what 
we should have hoped, but we 
may be wrong. These Asso- 
ciates may know more surely 
than we do, even, how utterly 
useless it is to hope for any- 
thing from “above,” and so 
they elect to score off their 
own efforts. If it becomes 
necessary that they should— 
and we still hold back our final 
opinion—then may they throw 


the battle and win. The In- 
stitute as at present consti- 
tuted struggles away its exis- 
tence in legislating for the 
men who are without their 


gates. Perhaps the younger 
men consider it, as we do, 
about time that something 


should be done for those that 
are within. 


IT is opposed to 
the best tradi- 
and Jerry. tions of the Law 


that a Judge should become 


irate, but a certain Builder, 
whose name shall mercifully be veiled, 
had a humiliating ten minutes in the 


Croydon County Court last week.. Justice 


every atom of enthusiasm into ~ 
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has been a little prone to air its superior 
virtue at the expense of other trades and 
professions of late, and we have had the 
dignified spectacle of a Lord Chief Justice 
pronouncing upon iron and concrete walls. 
We are not in love with iron as a building 
material, neither are we fully convinced of 
the unalloyed merit of concrete, but we are 
quite reassured of the infallibility of the 
Law, and this after some doubts and dis- 
mays. Itmay be true that the general 
and daily aspect of the Law Courts—Street’s 
masterpiece—for which Architecture will have 
something to answer when Truth is finally 
come to Judgment, is, on the face of it, 
a serious and severe impeachment of the 
honesty of the Law. We, like the rest of 
thinking folk, have been puzzled to wonder 
if all this machinery be moral in the broad 
sense ; whether, after all, there is not the 
speculative smooth-tongued barrister as well 
as the speculative easy conscienced builder ; 
but ‘“‘lay”’ fears may be set at rest, seeing 
that Judges go on “slogging ’”’ and castigat- 
ing poor Jerry as if he had not even a shred 
of asoul for hisown. Perhaps he has not, 
but a County Court is hardly the place in 
which to discover many. His Honour Judge 
Lushington had hardly breath enough in his 
body wherewith to be sufficiently emphatic, 
for “John Jerry” had now failed to the tune 
of six thousand pounds, while his assets 
scarce passed the thousand. A commiserat- 
ing Counsel, daring to speak a word 
in so Czesarean a Court (spurred, no doubt, 
by fees), spoke of his client not having “a 
penny in the World.” It issocommon a con- 
dition that it has become almost a figure of 
speech. But penury awakes no pathos in 
the legal mind, and Jerry had been guilty of 
a “very disgraceful failure.” All failures are 
not disgraceful, but we invariably note that 
in the eyes of the Law a// building failures 
are. This is unjust. A man may honestly 
speculate in building as in anything else ; 
all trades and professions are, in the main, 
ground for speculation ; ifa man succeeds he 
is a “ good business man,” certified and duly 
accredited ; if he fails, he is at once knocked 
into a corner for every one to pound at. 
We are not defending this particular 
Jerry, but we do emphatically resent 
Judge Lushington’s remark that it was 
“ difficult to believe a building man.” It is 
no more difficult to believe a building man 
than any other man, and we have heard of 
more than one “eminent ” Q.C. whose strong 
point was an ability to confuse the jury! 
We really do want a little less cant in this 
country and a greater simplification of Law. 
If Law is equivalent to Truth, let Law set 
the example to jerry builders. In Croydon 
Court the building man was told to “stand 
’umble,” as if it were a matter for debate 
whether heshould stand atall. Werather fancy 
the sight of John Jerry on his knees would 
have been a more singular and soul-shaking 
business. That such small failures as this 
should “throw great disgrace on the whole 
building trade of this country,” leaves to 
the imagination the magnitude of dishonour 
when big men fail to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of pounds. This John Jerry 
was trying to get work and was living with his 
mother-in-law—surely not the happiest of 
conditions, but the Judge thought him evi- 
dently not sufficiently cowed and cast down, 
for he abjured him to “stand ‘umble,” 
and “’umble” John Jerry stood and 
“’umble” no doubt he will be with his 
relative by marriage just now, and yet—for 
all the Law’s righteous and somewhat frothy 
indignation—John Jerry found a Counsel to 
defend him! “The case was one of those 
calamities which throw great disgrace on 
the whole building trade of this country,’ 
but the Law has clean hands even when they 
are not “briefless.” A little less of this 
posing on pedestal is really wanted in our 
Courts. There are so many “attacks” of virtue. 
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REPRESENTATIVE. 


WITH SKETCHES BY C. E. MALLOows. 


HE coloured design (No. 1,419) for the 
New Reredos in Manchester Cathedral, 
by Mr. Basil Champneys, will not 

enhance his reputation. The figures are the 


JOURNAL. 


best part of the design, and are, we believe, by | 


Mr. Frampton, A.R.A. These are, of course, 


| 


admirable, and probably the effect of the whole | 
Reredos would be better in execution than this | 


drawing suggests. 

We do not know, for certain, of what material 
Mr. Champneys intends to build his ‘‘ Proposed 
West Front ’’ for the same Cathedral (No. 1,455), 
but the drawing suggests cast iron. 
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Mr. Ernest Newton’s ‘‘ House at Sutton, 
Coldfield,’ drawings Nos.-1,411 and 1,421, the 
first the Entrance and the other the Garden 
Front, is a most delightful design of a homely 
and inviting-looking country house, but is very 
inadequately illustrated by the unsigned pen 
drawings. This Garden Front is admirably 


composed, and has a nice feature in the plainly 
It isa pity this design 


treated covered Loggia. 
is not better illustrated. 

No. 1,410 is an- 
other case in point. 
If Mr. Breden’s 
“Country House”’ 
had been _ better 
illustrated; there 
are many good 
points in the design 
which would have 
shown to much 
advantage. It has, 
nevertheless, much 
character and nice 
feeling in it as it is. 

No. 1,430 is the 
“Lecture Hall of 
the Imperial Insti- 
tute,” illustrated in 
this issue. The 
pen drawing at 
the Academy is by 
Mr. Prentice. 

No. 1,433 is a 
water-colour draw- 
ing, ina quiet tone, 6 
of ‘St. Saviour’s 
Priory Chapel, at 
Haggerstone,” by 
Mr. Chas. H. M. 
Mileham. Itisina 
somewhat severe 
typeof Early Norman or Romanesque, with good 
colour decoration, successfully managed with 
the one exception of the barrel-vaulted roof. 
The zigzag effect of the blue colour is not very 
pleasant. 

Mr. Wilson's third exhibit this year is the 


| 
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‘Design for Rood, All Hallows Church, South- 


_ wark’’ (No. 1,420), a most beautiful study in 
| colour, but the three rectangular ends and the 


Crucifix seem a little heavy and out of scale 
with the rest of the work. 


Nos. 1,422 and 1,431, very much skied, 
possibly because they are slight drawings, 
illustrate portions of the ‘‘s.s. Tantallan 
Castle,’ by Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth. 

Mr. Horace Field in No. 1,438 has produced 
a very successful type of Georgian work for 
the Hampstead Central Public Library, with 
a semi-circular headed Entrance Door in stone, 
and balcony over. It is mainly of red bricks 
with stone quoins at the angles, and stone, 
cornice with modillions to eaves. The two 
semi-circular bay windows to the Side Eleva- 
tions are well and effectively designed. 


No. 1,432, a design for ‘‘ The Sutton Public 
Offices,’’ by Mr. Searles Wood, is not 
very interesting either as a drawing 
or design. No. 1,427 hangs below and 
is ‘‘ The Passmore Edwards Free Library, 
Uxbridge Road, Hammersmith,” de- 
signed and drawn by Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A. 

We like the Interior of the ‘‘ New 
Chapel of St. Peter’s College, Radley,” 
by Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. (1,434), 
designed in a florid type of Gothic with 
German feeling. The drawing is nota 
very successful intrepretation of the 
design, 

The Interior of ‘‘ Ashorne Hill House”’ 
(No. 1,435), by Mr. E. Goldie, has some- 
thing attractive about it, especially the 
way in which the open Arcade and 
Gallery are managed at the sides and 
far end, but we cannot admire the ill- 
proportioned and characterless Chimney- 
Piece, out of scaleand harmony with the 
other parts. The pen drawing is by Mr. 
H. W. Brewer. 

There is much style in the way Mr. 
John Begg has drawn ‘‘ Earlshall,’’ Fife 
(No. 1,446), for Mr. Robert S. Lorimer. 
The ‘‘Pleasance”’ and the quaint old 
Scotch house is very well treated. One 
would look forward with delight to a 
summer’s holiday at such a place as this. 
Mr. Mileham’s laboured water-colour drawing 
does not adequately illustrate his design for 
the ‘‘Chapel and suggested Screen for S. 
Albans’, Holborn” (No. 1,445); nor is there 
much originality in No. 1,448), which is a 
design for an Organ Case, by Mr. A. E. 
Perkins. 

No. 1,443, Mr. C. H. Mileham illustrates 
his design for proposed new Chapel and other 
buildings at S. Saviour’s Priory, Haggerstone 
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It is fully explained by two water-colour views 
and plans. The drawings, a little blurred in 
effect, and wanting in precision and freshness 
of colour, show an able design in red brick and 
stone (principally the former), and a large 
amount of plain wall space in the view from 
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Little Cambridge Street, and a long low porch 
with a pan-tiled roof supported by short Doric 
columns, without bases, in the view from the 
Priory. The whole general effect is rather 
un-English, and more what would be seen in 
some quiet Italian town than in_ prosaic 
Haggerstone. 

We like Mr. F. A. Walters’ ‘‘ Church at 
Petworth, Sussex’’ (No. 1,449), much better 
than his other exhibit on the opposite wall. 

“Rotherhithe Town Hall,”’ the accepted de- 
sign (No. 1,450), which has been already pub- 
lished, and is consequently well-known, is by 
Messrs. Murray & Foster, and has good points 
but not much originality, and savours a little 
too much of the Ecole des Beaux Aris to suit 
English tastes. The Entrance Porch with the 
attenuated figures supporting the stone balcony 
over, is the most unsatisfactory part of the 
design, and we should hope will be reconsidered. 
Mr. Arnold Taylor’s ‘‘ Public Library at Hamp- 
stead ’’ (No. 1459), does not present much for 
comment, and would be more satisfactory in 
execution if the Architecture expressed better 
the public character of the building. The 
* Rebuilding of All Saints’ Church, Hertford,” 
by Messrs. Paley, Austin & Paley (No. 1,464), 
is doubtless carried out ina thoroughly con- 
servative spirit, but the pen drawing (by Mr. 
Austin), is hung 
too high to pro- 
perly judge. (No. 
1,465), ‘‘ Shireoak 
Headingley,”’ by 
Mr. Francis W. 
Bedford, suffers 
from the same 
cause, but it ap- 
pears to be de- 
signed and drawn 
by the Architect 
in excellent taste 
andua tee ling. 
Messrs. Niven & 
Wigglesworth’s 
Elouse:  Fieth 
View near Donne, 
N.B.”’ (No. 1,466), 
is) ua BLittle’ = too 
quaintly clever to - 
be pleasing, but 
the garden Front : 
redeems the rest 
of the design, 
which could, with 
a little alteration, 
be made interest- 
ing. We take 
strong exception 
to the way in which 
the entrance door- 
way butts into the 
bay window, and 
should hope the 
Architects will 
never _ seriously 
think of building 
it that way. 

A very successful design is No. 1,471, ‘‘ New 
Front Offices, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire.’’ The 
Ground Floor is designed with an Ionic order, 
the entrance door being placed in the centre 
and windows on either side; a long low window 
on the First Floor is finished by a plain blank 
plastered gable. The whole design is one 
which would be sure to attract attention on an 
A.A. tour. ‘‘A Garden Pavilion on the edge of 
a Lake,’ by David Kennedy (No. 1,472) is an 
elevational drawing in water colour, hopelessly 
skied, but by what can be made out, it seems to 
be designed under the French influence of Mr. 
James Fasnacht. 

The Bedford Court Mansions (No. 1,475) is 
by Mr. Vigers, and a severe treatment in brick 
and stone of a block of buildings at the corner 
of a street, with a projecting bay window at the 
angle. The design is successful mainly from 
its simplicity of treatment. The drawing is by 
Mr. Gerald Horsley. 

No. 1,456 is a series of seven designs for 
stained glass windows, by Mr. Henry Haliday, 
for the Apse of Gracechurch, Utica. Har- 
monious arrangements of colours with well 
drawn figures. No. 1,470 is by the same artist 
and isa design for the East Window of the 
Church of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, and 
the subject ‘‘ Christ the Consoler.” 

There is no reason why No. 1,473 should 


, 


| 


| private entrance quite in this way. 


aul 


| character altogether. 


have been hung, it can claim no merit either 
as a drawing or design—it is inoffensive and 
that is the best that can be said for it. Mr. 
Hall Caine’s House at Peel, Isle of Man (No. 
1,457), by Messrs. Scott and Morris, does not 
very well express its purpose as an entrance to 
a private home. The large semi-circular door- 
way is somewhat inspired by Richardson, but 
we doubt if Richardson would have treated a 
It would 
be admirable for Public Halls, or perhaps 
better still, as an Entrance toa Crypt toa Church 
but the Architects have lost the domestic 
Otherwise it is bold and 
suggestive both in design and drawing, and at 
once arrests attention. 

Messrs. P. H. Tree and Ivor S. Price have 
in No. 1,476 an excellent design, illustrated by 
Mr. Price, of small Cottages at Ninfield, Sussex. 
There is much nice feeling in this drawing. 

Mr. Voysey’s design for Walnut Tree Farm, 
(1,496), is another example of artistic domestic 
work. It is daintily illustrated by Mr. Davison. 


| The eftect of the long low lines of the Front with 


the four gables at one end is very good, and the 
lonely appearance of the whole design is 
excellent. 
. Mr. Andrew N. Prentice shows in 1,499, the 
Interior of a Dutch Library at}Glasgow, which 
sd Sete ss 
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| Home for the East 


Oriental Architecture, ‘‘ The Mosque Door at 
Cairo ”’ (No, 1540). 

Messrs. Cheston and Perkins have a very 
nice design (No. 1,528) for a Convalescent 
London Hospital for 
Children, of which we now give a sketch of the 
Entrance Front, and Mr. Herbert L. Fedden 
has a charming little design for ‘‘ The White 
Cottage, Caterham ”’ (No. 1,535). There are 


| many colour drawings showing schemes for 
| stained glass windows of more or less merit, 


| Window Nottingham Parish Church. 


and amongst them are Mr. E. Frampton’s, Nos. 
1,531 and 1,547, the latter a design for Chancel 
We note 


| No. 1,440, ‘‘ The Four Elements,” a panel by Mr. 


Herrell; the North Transept Window of the 
Lichfield Cathedral, by Ward and Hughes; 
East Window, Radley College Chapel, by T. 
J. Grylls; ‘Industry ’’ (No. 1,442), by W. J. 
Griffiths, and Nos. 1,447 and 1,542, the latter, 
‘‘Decoration round Confessionals,’’ by Thomas 
Grew; No.1,477, ‘‘ The Baptism,” by William 
Arkman, and a Memorial Window (No. 1,481), 
by Stephen Adam. Messrs. Ion Pace, Shrigley 
and Hunt, George W. Ostrehan and Hubert C. 
Corlette (the latter from New College, Oxford), 
also contribute decorative designs in colour. 

Mr. W. S. Weatherley sends a good pencil 
drawing by his own hands, illustrating his 
Church at Stan- 
ford-on-Soar, in 
which there is ex- 
cellent work of a 
somewhat correct 
type. Mr. William 
L. Griffiths has a 
design for a Wes- 
leyan Chapel (No. 
1,436), which is 
far above the aver- 
age of such build- 
ings, and Mr. 
Cesare Formilli 
and Mr. James 
Boekbinder contri- 
bute some subjects 
of quite another 
character which 
should not be over- 
looked. 

Mr. E.F. Bodley, 
A.R.A., has only 


a, 


| one contribution 
pe this year, ‘‘ The 
New Electric 


Organ, Burton-on- 
Trent.’’ Weshould 
like to have seen 


SA _ a ——S : some of his beau- 
——— oF) tiful Church work 
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is more remarkable for the clever handling of 
the neater colour drawing than for the design. 

Another design in colour is by Mr. Belcher, 
of a Country House ‘ Bearroc,’’ Berkshire. 
(No. 1,504). The merits of this work, artisti- 
cally and cleverly drawn as it is in elevation, 
would have been better explained by perspec- 
tive views. 

There are fine lines and good colouring in 
No. 1,479, Mr. Patten Wilson’s design for 
“Panel in-Frieze.’’ The arrangement of the 
kneeling figure in blue against the green flowing 
lines of the background is most artistic, and 
shows much power of invention. 

Of other exhibits remaining worthy of remark, 
No. 1,409, (the first on the Catalogue), is a 
‘‘ Sketch Design for a Town House,” by Mr. 
Frank B. Cooper, a tinted elevation in good 
colour of a design, in a quiet type of Renais- 
sance, with a nicely treated recessed arched 
window to the Drawing Room on the first floor. 
The Grange Road Schools, Middlesborough, 
(No. 1,424), by Mr. J. Mitchell Bottomley, have 
some good points, but the design is in a some- 
what crude type of English seventeenth century 
Renaissance, and moreover has received rather 
rough treatment in illustration by a weak and 
slovenly water colour drawing. We are glad to 
see Mr. Reginald Barrat exhibiting again with 
his lovely water-colour of a delightful piece of 


| Christ 


Sir Arthur Blom- 
field, A.R.A., has 
a similar subject 
in No. 1,429 for St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, and Mr. Henry 
Skipworth, for S. Albans’ Church, Teddington. 

Messrs. Frank Baggallay & Bristowe send a 
view of the ‘‘Centre Hall and Pump Room, 
New Baths, Harrogate,’’ which we remember 
they won in open competition some time ago. 
The ‘‘ New Chancel of Edwalton Church”’ (No. 
1,546), by Messrs. Brewill & Baily, is designed 
on simple and good lines and illustrated by a 
pencil drawing in which tone and values have 
been studied. Messrs. Rogers, Bone & Cole 
show in No. 1,546, the Tower and Spire of 


| Emmanuel Church, Plymouth, and Mr. Baker 


King the ‘‘ New Chancel and Alterations to Nave, 
Church, Southwark’ (No. 1,516). 
Domestic work of some interest is contributed 
by Messrs. Huntly Gordon, who also sends 
a new drawing of an ‘‘Entrance Hall in 
Moorgate Street,’’ T. B. Silcock, C. E. Sayer, 
C. J. Fergusson, John Cash, and Brightwen 


Binyon. The ‘‘Bishopsgate Institute,” by 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, is a building 


| admirably adapted to, and expressive of its 


| purpose, and deserves more life-like illus- 
| tration. 
Messrs. L. Pearson, R.A., Reginald 


Blomfield, John Attwood Slater, W. R. Lethaby, 
Millard, T. MacLaren, E. W. Mountford, and 
many others are unfortunately not represented 
this year. 
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TaLBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fune 4th, 1895. 


‘“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


AT last the Victoria Embankment is open 
from end to end. It has been blocked in 
sections ever since the break up of the great 
frost, and its repair has been an exceptionally 
heavy undertaking. This road presents a 
surface of 48,000 square yards, and to keep 
it in repair costs on an average £3,000 a year, 
the responsibility for it devolving on the 
London County Council. Only so recently 
as the close of the year before last it was 
picked up from end to end and relaid with 
Macadam, but for a long time past complaint 
has been made of the spongy, unsatisfactory 
condition of the roadway. It was thought 
expedient, therefore, to have a thorough 
renovation. It has been “ scarified”’ to -a 
depth of eight inches over its entire surface, 
and in some places even to a greater depth. 
Many tons of rotten material—pulverised 
macadam—have been removed, and replaced 
by new metal. The whole of the road has 
in fact been completely remade, and a fine 
piece of work it appears to be. It has occas- 
ioned a serious interruption of traffic, but 
this has been inevitable. The blocking of 
the entire width of the road in sections, 
instead of keeping it partly open for traffic, 
has been necessitated by the use of the large 
number of steam rollers and “ scarifiers ” in 
use. 


EMINENT clerics and ecclesiastics are not 
always apt in their remarks upon the true 
spirit of Art, but the Dean of Ely is an ex- 
ception to the rule. In distributing the 
prizes and certificates gained by the stu- 
dents of the Tamworth and_ Glascote 
Science and Art Classes, the Dean said that 
the question of the restoration of the Sculp- 
ture work in the beautiful Lady Chapel ot 
Ely Cathedral was at the present time 
creating much interest, and he had _ been 
asked why the authorities did not restore 
the beautiful figures, many of which 
had been defaced in Puritan times. Even if 
a millionaire offered to pay for the cost he 
should be sorry to see them interfered with, 
because he was conscious of the fact that 
there was no artist or sculptor in Europe 
at the present day who could restore the 
work, because the whole spirit of our work 
at the present day was totally different to 
the work of the 14th century. Art was an 
expression of a workman’s joy in his work, 
and the reason they did not get good Art 
was because very few of the ordinary work- 
men got joy out of their work. Their work 
was solely for the weekly wage, and they 
wanted to do everything on the cheap, 


always thinking of what they could do in 
return, 


_ THAT latest established ot Art organisa- 
tions, the Society of Women Painters, holds 
its first annual Exhibition at the Hanover 


Gallery in Bond Street. The collection 
which has been got together for the occa- 
sion is a fairly creditable one. Some of the 
works display much originality and clever- 
ness, and there is a pleasing absence of the 
merely meretricious or eccentric. A notable 
feature is the series of pencil sketches of 
public men which the Marchioness of 
Granby contributes. These vary somewhat 
in quality, but they are all marked by 
directness and sincerity. 

For the support of English Archzologists 
in Greece, the Prince of Wales has consented 
to preside at a meeting in St. James’s Palace 
some time during the season. The Archzxo- 
logical Schools of other countries, France, 
Germany, and America, receive support 
from their Governments, but this is not the 
case with the English School. The money 
which is required does not amount to a very 
large sum, and should be easily subscribed. 


Mr. Pearson, R.A., who is advising the 
Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, gives 
a lamentable account of the condition -of 
the noble West Front of the Cathedral. 
Until a scaffolding can be got up, the extent 
of the repairs which are urgently needed can- 
not be estimated, but it is clear that a large 
amount of work must be done if a great 
calamity is to be averted. ‘Not only is the 
stone,” writes Mr. Pearson, “in numberless 
prominent places very much decayed, but the 
mortar in the beds and joints has come out 
to a considerable depth, and, but for some 
iron cramps—also much decayed—the tops 
of all the pinnacles would in all probability 
have been thrown down.” It was not only 
the great gale that was responsible for the 
mischief ; centuries of English winters, with 
their sudden and violent moods, have also 
played havoc with masonry and joints. The 
Restoration Committee has taken imme- 
diate steps to issue an appeal for funds, so 
that the Pinnacles and Spires on the Towers 
of the West Front may be made secure, 
together with the remaining portions. 
Peterborough Cathedral should be preserved 
at whatever cost. 


NuMEROUS improvements in the sanitary 
arrangements of the Guards’ Barracks in 
London have recently been carried out or 
are now in progress. These improvements 
have been undertaken in consequence of 
representations made by the medical officers 
in charge of the various Barracks in their 
weekly reports. Many of the sanitary appli- 
ances and arrangements are, or until recently 
have been, such as have been rendered 
obsolete by the advance of Sanitary Science ; 
but there is every intention on the part of 
the authorities to render the Barracks in 
London as complete and perfect as possible 
in sanitary matters. 


Tue New British Art Gallery, to be pre- 
sented to the nation by Mr. Tate, is rapidly 
rising on the ground formerly occupied by 
Millbank Penitentiary. It was commenced 
last October twelvemonths, and already the 
structure has attained to something above 
the main floor level. Only the central por- 
tion of the new Gallery will have more than 
a ground floor, so that a great part of the 
building is rapidly approaching its full 
height. The Main Front tothe Embankment 
is 280 feet in length, and already it gives 
promise of being an imposing piece of work. 
It is to cost £80,000, and though it will be 
quite a complete institution in itself, the 
Architect, Mr. Sydney Smith, has, in accor- 
dance with the stipulations of the donor, so 
arranged that it will admit of extension 
hereafter. At the commencement it was 
estimated that about four years would be 
required for its completion. It is now 
thought that another eighteen months or 
two years will be sufficient for the work. 


Tur New Post Office, Stirling, built on 
the site of the old structure, has occupied 
fully eighteen months in construction, and 
has cost nearly £6,000. It is commodious, 
well lighted, and fitted up with every con- 
venience for the comfort of the officials and 
employees, and for the rapid dispatch of 
public business. The building consists of 
two storeys and sunk flat, and on the ground 
floor is the Public Office, with counter ex- 
tending to 34 feet, and the Postmaster’s” 
Room, behind these being the Sorting Room, 
43 feet by 36 feet. The Instrument Room is 
on the second floor, and is 21 feet by 33 feet. 
Retiring Rooms are also provided. Mr. 
M‘Pherson, Stirling, was the contractor for 
the erection of the building. i 


Tue Surveyor’s Institution held its annual 
general meeting at 12, Great George Street, 
Westminster, Mr. Daniel Watney, the new- 
president, in the chair. The report showed 
that there were now 2,367 members, and four 
fellows had been elected during the year. 
Three representatives of the Society appeared 
before the Hybrid Committee of the House 
of Commons to oppose the London Streets 
and Buildings Bill, and succeeded in 
greatly modifying some main features of 
the measure. It is too much to look for 
finality in an Act of so complicated acharacter, 
but as it stands it may be regarded as a very 
successful attempt at the codination and 
amendment of previous Acts, and is likely to 
be of great benefit to the Metropolis. Mr. 
A. Harston moved, and Mr. G. Kemsley 
seconded, the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, a motion which was carried 
unanimously. Mr. J. H. Sabin thanked the 
Auditors for their past services, and a similar 
compliment was paid to the President, Vice- 
President and the Council. The Institution 
Prize was then presented to Mr. Herbert 
John Watson, the Penfold Silver Medal was 
given to Mr. Hugh Major Messenger, and 
the Penfold Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. 
Theodore Gervase Chambers. The Crawter 
Prize went to Mr. Cyril Frood Vale Davies. 


To those who saw the ground at Earl’s 
Court six months ago, the transformation is 
simply marvellous. It was at that time filled 
with the ruins of played-out undertakings, 
and had its surface churned up into a perfect 
sea of puddle. But since then the builder 
and landscape gardener have worked 
wonders—picturesque edifices, domes, colon- 
nades, and waterways being features of the 
new show. Buffalo Bill’s once famous arena 
has disappeared, and the lake of Captain 
Boyton has shared its fate. In place of these, 
however, isa dainty Court surrounded by fine 
samples of Indian Architecture. Within 
these buildings are to be found exquisite speci- 
mens of Oriental workmanship—some in 
metals,some in statuary, many in cutlery, and 
others again in the shape of Pictorial Art. 
Taking the whole series of Exhibitions—right 
away from the fisheries at South Kensington 
—we have had nothing half so pretty as the 
white-fronted facades of these Eastern dwel- 
lings at Earl’sCourt. Though “the Queen’s 
Palace,” with its attractive collections, is 
sure to bid high for popular favour, there 
are other spots that ought to be equally 
appreciated. The vast interior of the 
“Empress Theatre” is still incomplete, and 
cannot be properly judged. 


Bury Sr. Epmunp’s New Post Office, 
recently erected on the Cornhill, where it 
occupies a commanding position, has been 
opened for the transaction of business. The 
large block of buildings has a handsome 
frontage of red brick, with imposing stone 
dressings, and the carving includes the 
Royal Arms on the top gable. There are 
two stories and a basement. The premises 
extend back into St. Andrew’s Street, adjacent 
to which thoroughfare there is a yard where 
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the mail carts arrive and depart. On the 
ground floor of the Cornhill structure is the 
public Post Office, a lofty, well-lighted apart- 
ment, 27 feet by 25 feet. On the outside of 
the counter the floor is of red Ruabon tile, 
and around isa coloured glazed dado. Behind 
the counter, and elsewhere in the building, 
the flooring is of wood brick, supplied by 
Messrs. Roger Lowe & Co., of Bolton. Im- 
mediately in the rear of the public office is 
the office of the postmaster, and in close 
proximity is the office of the chief clerk. 
Both apartments are close to the lofty, well- 
ventilated Sorting Room, 63 feet by 26 feet, 
having six skylights. This office leads through 
double doors intoa granolithic-paved yard, and 
thence through a wide gateway into St. 
Andrew's Street (South). There isa Reticing 
Room for postmen. On the first floor, directly 


DESIGN FOR A BOOK COVER, BY 
A. A. TURBAYNE, 


over the public office, is the Telegraph Instru- 
ment Room, of the same size, and there is a 
Retiring Room for male clerks, and also for 
telegraph messengers. The second floor 
consists of the female clerks’ Retiring Room, 
with the caretaker’s apartments, Storeroom, 
and Battery Room. Mr. H. Tanner, of H.M. 
Office of Works, was the Architect, and 
Messrs. Everett & Sons, of Colchester, were 
the contractors. 


From the annual report of the Committee 
of the American School of Classical Studies, 
at Athens, it appears that among the most 
interesting results of the excavations during 
the period dealt with, was the discovery of 
beehive Tombs of the Mycenzean period, one 
of which contained more than forty vases in 
perfect preservation, besides terra-cotta 
figurines, and other objects. A communi- 
cation from Athens states that at the 
beginning of this month, the excavations 
now being conducted at Eleusis by the 
Archeological Society brought to light a 
pinax of terra-cotta of much importance. It 
is a work of Art of the fourth century before 
Christ, from the hand of a master. On it 
are painted four female figures, and the 
colours are wonderfully preserved. 


Sr. MArGAREYT’s CHuRcH, Olton, which, 
after its enlargement, willconsist of Transepts, 
Nave, and Side Aisles, will give sitting 
accommodation for 464 adults. A new Choir 
Vestry will also be built at side of South 
Transept. The plan is so arranged that 
a Tower may be erected upon the south 
side, and also Porches upon the north and 
west sides. The total length of the Nave 
is 75 feet, the width (including Side Aisles) is 
49 feet, and the height from the ground to 
apex of roof is 42 feet. The walls are being 
faced on the outside with Codsal stone and 
finished with Bath stone dressings; the 
inside walls will be built with brick and 
finished with stucco; a dado of red brick 
is built round the lower part of the walls 
inside. The roofs are constructed with 
open-framed timber work and covered with 
tiles. The cost of works in hand, including 
seating, lighting, and warming will be about 
£3,000, the half of which sum has yet to be 
collected. The work is being carried out 
under the supervision of Mr. B. Corser, 
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Architect, of Birmingham, by Messrs. H. 
Willcock & Co., Contractors, Wolverhampton. 

From the mahogany forests of Africa it is 
said that 12,000,000 feet of lumber have 


already been cut and exported, and they | : nos 
quantity of a million gallons of effluent per 


promise to yield an immense revenue to the 
British and French colonists who have seized 
upon the territory. The wood has a tinge 
of pink in contrast to the somewhat reddish 
colour of the American variety, and some 
of the squared logs which have been imported 
are 2 by 33 feet in size. Some of this African 
mahogany is the wood of Khaya senegalensis, 
a tree which belongs to the same family as 
the true mahogany, and is closely related to 
it. It is not so desirable a cabinet wood as 
the Mexican or Cuban mahogany, but is 
more like the Central American wood. 

THE India Office has ordered from a firm 
of granite merchants in Aberdeen a large 
Monumental Obelisk to be erected at Manipur 
in memory of the officers who were murdered 
there four yearsago. The Monument, which 
will comprise 170 pieces of Aberdeenshire 
granite, will weigh 70 tons, and when set up 
will bear the following inscription: ‘ The 
Government of India have caused this 


Monument to be erected to mark the spot | 


where rest the remains of the British officers 
who were murdered at Manipur in 1891.” 


PRACTICAL effect has just been given to the 
movement for providing a superior class of 
workmen’s dwellings in France by the official 


opening of a new Model Village at Athis, ten | 
or twelves miles from Paris, on the Orleans | 


Railway. The group of houses in question, 
to which the name of “Cottage d’Athis”’ has 
been given, is the first undertaking carried 
out under arecent Act for enabling workmen 
to obtain houses in the country, either as 
tenants or owners, under very favourable 
conditions. Inthiscase the Orleans Railway 
Company offered special advantages, not only 
by allotting a plot of land on very easy terms, 
but by advancing a sum of £6,000 to a Co- 
operative Society of their workpeople to 
enable them to build their own dwellings. 
The name “cottage,” which to English ears 
has an odd sound as a collective word, was 
given to the Village, because it suggests 
“the happy and the picturesque, and a home 
in the country where a man may live in 
peace and comfort with his wife and chil- 
dren.” The new Village seems to realise the 
intentions of the promoters. At present it 
only includes 19 houses, with a population of 
63 persons ; but more houses are in course of 
construction, and there seems to be a great 
demand for them. The cost of building has 
varied from £160 to £300 and the annual 
rent from £3 to £12, but the tenancy is, of 
course, confined to the members of the 
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directing Co-operative Society. TheCottages | 


are of picturesque design. 


LLEWELLYN AP GRIFFYD, the last of the | 


native Princes of Wales, is to have a monu- 
ment. With regard to the place and form of 
the memorial, some difference of opinion 
prevails. 
buried in 1282 in the Abbey of Cwm Hir, 
Radnorshire, and one proposal is to erect a 
stately tomh to his memory in the Abbey. 


Some subscribers think that first of all ex- | 


It is believed that Llewellyn was | 


cavations should be made in the Abbey with © 


a view of finding, if possible, the exact spot | 
The excavation | 


in which the remains rest. 
work, has, indeed, been decided on, and will 
be carried out under the supervision of a 
body composed of representatives of the 
Memorial Committee, the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association, and the Cymmrodorion 
Society. 


SomME successful experiments have been 


completed by the London Council in regard | 


to the filtration of sewage effluent, which 


will be of value to authorities having to deal 
with the purification of sewage. Experi- 
ments have been made through various 
media by means of filters at Barking outfall, 
with the result that -coke-breeze has been 
found to be most effective. An average 


day per acre, is being purified to such a 
degree as to remove odour, colour, and 
liability to putrefaction. 

CARDINAL: VAUGHAN will lay the foundation 
stone of the Westminster Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, on the site close to Archbishop’s 
House, Westminster, at eleven o’clock in the 
forenoon of Saturday, June 29th, the Feast 
of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul. Asso- 
ciated in the ceremony with his Eminence 
will be Cardinal Logue, Roman Catholic 
Primate of All Ireland, who has accepted 
Cardinal Vaughan’s invitation to be present. 
Invitations have also been sent to all the 
members of the Hierarchy in this country, 
and to the clergy of the old London district, 
now forming the Westminster, Southwark, 
and Portsmouth dioceses. 


Tue New Volunteer Memorial at Exeter, 
which stands just outside the walls on the 
site of the Saxon Castle—the last stronghold 
in the country to give in to the conquering 
William in 1066—was designed by Mr. Sidney 
K. Greenslade, of University Chambers, 
Gordon Square, London, a native of Exeter. 


NEW VOLUNTEER MEMORIAL, EXETER, 


DESIGNED BY S. K.. GREENSLADE, A.R.I.B.A., 
EXECUTED BY HARRY HEMS AND SONS. 


The work itself was carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems and Sons, of Exeter. The 
approaches and base of the Memorial are of 
grey granite, quarried from the Tors, close 
by the convict prison at Princetown. All 
above (save the inscription tablets and the 
medallion bust, which are in hard Sicilian 
marble) is in Portland stone. Rising to a 
height of nearly 25 ft., the outline of the 
Memorial is graceful and strong. Above the 
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marble tablet the structure tapers consider- 
ably, the fluted column being surmounted by 
a Royal crown in the solid stone. 


GUISELEY is to have a new Wesleyan 
Chapel, and the foundation stones have 
been laid. The new building, which is to 
take the place of a Chapel built in 1814, and 
enlarged in 1834, occupies a commanding 
position, with a south aspect, the ground 
sloping towards the road. The style of 
Architecture is Decorated Gothic. The 
Chapel will comprise Nave, Chancel and 
Transepts, giving an accommodation of 509 
on the ground floor, whilst 200 more will 
be accommodated in three small Galleries. 
At the south-west corner, a Towerand Spire 
will rise to a height of 100 feet. The Chancel, 
which will be lighted by a tracery window 
at each side, and a “ Rose” window in the 
Gable will contain the organ and the choir. 
All the windows will have stone tracery 
heads, filled with stained glass. The outside 
walls will be faced with pitch-faced delph 
stones, relieved with Ashlar dressings of 
Guiseley sandstone, and the roof covered 
with green Westmoreland slates with red 
tile ridge. All woodwork will be of pitch 
pine. The ceiling of Nave will be trefoil, 
the lower arch being plastered in between 
the wood ribs, and the upper arch and whole 
of the Chancel ceiling of wood, divided into 
panels by ribs and the arch roof trusses. 
Messrs. Walker & Collinson, of Bradford, are 
the Architects. The contracts, which 
amount to £3,792, have been let to the fol- 
lowing firms: S. Mounsey & Sons, masons, 
Guiseley ; Jas. Deacon, joiner, Shipley ; 
Edwin Lee, plumber, Guiseley ; Andrew 
Firth, plasterer, Gradon; John Smithies, 
slater, Gt. Horton; Bilton & Bowdon, 
painters, Guiseley. The whole cost, in- 
cluding site and Architects’ fees will be over 
£5,000, and towards this, prior to the cere- 
mony on Saturday, £3,200 had been raised. 

Wuitst the workmen were levelling the 
land on the north side of the Market 
Place and the Free Library at Preston, the 
remains of three draw wells were dis- 
covered. There is a record of the Corpora- 
tion having ordered, in 1654, a “ drawe well” 
to be made “in the bottome of the Market 
Stedd,” and in 1666 another well was sunk 
in Fishergate. About 40 years ago, work- 
men employed in excavating in Church 
Street, found an ancient well a little to the 
south of Water Street. One of the upper 
stones bore the date 1664, and was inscribed 
with the name of the Mayor of that year. 
Towards the end of the 17th century, 
Molyneux Square—formerly a part of Lan- 
caster Road—was described by Dr. Kuerdon 
as having “a draw well in the midst thereof.” 
Pumps were afterwards erected in various 
parts of the town, and it is only in com- 
paratively recent years that they have been 
abolished. The district seems noted for its 
legends and discoveries of subterranean 
vaults and passages. There is supposed to 
be one connecting the ancient Abbeys of 
Whalley and Sawley. 


Mr. W. B. Ricumonp, A.R.A., spoke of his 
work on the “‘ Decoration of St. Paul’s” be- 


fore a meeting of the Applied Art Section of 


the Society of Arts the other evening. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s was in the chair. Pro- 
fessor Richmond said a century ago the Bis- 
hop of London, approached as to decoration, 
made answer that nothing would induce him 
to sanction the conversion of Protestant St. 
Paul’s to the Romish Church. Hence the 
Cathedral remained an example of the dul- 
ness of Protestantism and an evidence that 
England was not ready for the remarriage of 
Religion and Art. But time brought a change 
in the manner in which such things were 
regarded, and it was considered that St. Paul’s 
should be decorated in accordance with the 


ideas of Sir Christopher Wren. When he was 
asked to prepare a scheme of decoration for 
the Choir, he felt that the only material for 
such decoration was mosaic, because princi- 
pally, it could be washed without injury—an 
absolutely necessary condition in the smoky 
London atmosphere. Further, he considered 
that the designs should be such as were used 
during the time of the Byzantine Empire ; 
that the work should be carried out by 
English—not Italian—labour ; and that the 
work should be, if possible, carried out on 
the spot where it was to remain—under the 
light and conditions of its environment. 
The paper described at length how the 
English workmen were educated up to an 
appreciation of the Art. Speaking of the 
first two spandrils, Professor Richmond said 
he had not used sufficient strength in his 
outlines ; he had used his white too liberally, 
the consequence being that the half tones 
were too narrow on account of the liberal 
expansion of white. He hoped, however, 
that this had been put right in his later 
efforts. One thing he trusted, and that was 
by his work and methods he had killed for 
ever paper mosaic in England. 


THE 40 ft. scaling ladders and the pent- 
house for covering 100 men, which have been 
discovered in Chitral, and were intended by 
Sher Afzul as engines for the final assault 
and sack of Chitral Fort, ought to be taken 
to pieces, carefully numbered, and despatched 
at once to the Empire of India Exhibition 
in London. They would be ¢#e attraction. 


AN unpretentious red brick and tile build- 
ing, with half-timbered gables, situated close 
to Wallasey Station, near Liverpool, and 
standing in its own ground of rather more 
than an acre, has been provided by Mr. 
James Samuelson as a permanent “ Camp” 
for girls. ‘The main room is the Dormitory, 
an airy and well-lighted apartment 52 feet 
6 inches long by 16 feet 6 inches wide. In 
this there is accommodation at present for 
twenty-four girls, but a dozen more can be 
provided for. There isa Dining-Hall 23 feet 
6 inches by 16 feet 6 inches, the Matron’s 
Room, and a Kitchen with a fine range and 
ovens. There is also full accommodation in 
the way of Lavatories and Baths. The build- 
ing has been erected by Mr. James Merritt, 
Birkenhead, to the plans of Mr. R. G. Sykes, 
Liverpool. 


THERE is to be no buying up of existing 
electric light companies on the part of the 
Newcastle Corporation. The Electric Light 
Committee has carefully considered Pro- 
fessor Kennedy’s recent report, and has 
come tothe conclusion that it cannot re- 
commend the Council to purchase existing 
rights. While they have taken this action, 
however, the members of the Committee 
have not abandoned the idea of a corporate 
electric light supply. There are other towns 
where electric lighting companies exist, and 
where the Corporations still produce elec- 
tricity on behalf of the public lighting of 
the streets. There are portions of towns 
that companies have retused to take up, and 
the Corporations have stepped in and given 
the supply themselves. How these ventures 
have succeeded is not stated, but the Town 
Clerk of Newcastle has been instructed to 
make inquiries on the matter, and the Com- 
mittee will afterwards consider the advisa- 
bility of getting the Council to apply for 
powers to provide an independent supply. 
The Committee pays something like £14,000 
per annum to the Gas Company alone for 
lighting, and this in itself, it is contended, 
would furnish a large return for money 
expended to begin with. 


Memeers of the Association of Sanitary 
Inspectors visit Worthing this Whitsuntide, 
on the occasion of their provisional meeting 


and conference. On Saturday there was a con- 
ference at which papers were read by Alderman 
Cortis, Chairman of the local Sanitary 
Committee, on “The Dwellings of the 
Poor;” Dr. Charles Kelly, the Medical 
Officer for West Sussex, on “ Death Rates ;” 
Mr. C. T. Gardner, Sanitary Inspector of 
Worthing, on “The Sanitary History of 
Worthing ;” and by Mr. W. W. West, the 
Vice-Chairman of the Council of the Associa- 
tion, on “ The Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion : a review and a forecast.” 


In the Hall of the Barbers’ Company is a 
painting, alleged to be by Holbein, repre- 
senting Henry VIII. presenting a charter to 
the Court of Barber-Surgeons, and among the 
portraits are several of the leading members 
of the fraternity in the City at that time. A 
rumour is abroad that the Guild is about to 
turn it into cash, the price they set upon it 
being given at £15,000. The picture is 
essentially part and parcel of the ancient 
history of the City of London, and it would 
be a thousand pities if so interesting and 
valuable a work of Art were allowed to find 
a future home, say, in America, or in some 
collector’s residence. 


A BLOcK of buildings now being erected 
on the site of the old Bruce Academy in the 
Haymarket, Newcastle, is being pushed for- 
ward rapidly.by the contractor (Mr. Walter 
Scott) and will no doubt be completed 
shortly. On the front of the building, facing 
the Haymarket, a stone niche, with canopy 
above, and an ornamental tablet below, has 
been inserted. In the niche is to be placed 
a statue of the late venerable Dr. Bruce, and 
the tablet is to record the fact that the new 
building stands upon the site of the famous 
Academy at which many distinguished Novo- 
castrians received a goodly portion of their 
education. Bruce’s Academy was at one 
time regarded as the scholastic institution 
of the town. 


Arr students in the National Gallery have 
been puzzled of late to find the large Raphael 
Room upside down. A most unsightly 
erection—a kind of palisade—has been put 
up in the centre of the room, hiding the 
Ansidei Madonna and cutting off all the 
centre of the floor. We hear that this room 
within a room has been put up in order to 
facilitate the proceedings of a firm of foreign 
photographers. In the interests of other 
visitors to the Gallery, these proceedings 
should not be lengthy ; but as the palisade 
has been painted, it looks as if it had come 
to stay some time. Perhaps it would be well 
to say again that the National Gallery is a 
public institution not a private speculation 
ground. By the way, the National Gallery 
made several purchases at the Cliefden 
sale, and probably, through employing two 
agents instead of bidding directly, obtained 
what they required at a moderate price. 
We are glad to note that the new director 
is not confining his attentions to Foreign Art, 
but is filling up the gaps of our National 
Artists—even those of the second rank, such 
as Stubbs and Herbert Pugh. The picture 
of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, by the last- 
named, which has been acquired, is interest- 
ing not only topographically but because it 
is the view from the Artist’s house, he 
having lived and died (from drink) in the 
Piazzas. Probably his remains are some- 
where in the graveyard of this very Church, 
where Girtin and other Artists also sleep. 


THE month of culture at Edinburgh, called 
“The Edinburgh Summer Meeting,” which 
now almost rivals the Extension retreats at 
Oxford or Cambridge, begins this year on 
August 5th and closes with the end of the 
month. The programme includes lectures 
on Social Science and Philosophy, History, 
Literature, Philology, Hygiene, Biology, 
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Geography, Geology, Chemistry, Civics, 
Sloyd,and Fine Art. Among the lecturers are 
Professor Geddes, Mr. William Sharp, Mr. 
Arthur Thomson (all concerned with the 
“Scotch Renascence’’) Professor Haddon, 
Professor Lloyd Morgan, Dr. Nicol, and others. 


Tue Walton New National Schools, Liver- 
pool, are arranged to accommodate 324 boys 
on the ground floor and 324 girls on the 
upper floor—648 in all. Each department 
is arranged in five large Rooms, divided 
by glazed Screens, by the sliding of which 
three of the largest rooms can be thrown 
into one at any time for public gather- 
ings or examinations. Every part is_par- 
ticularly well lighted, according to the 
best system for School work, and the 
teachers not only have perfect supervision of 
the Rooms but of the Entrances and Cloak 
Rooms also. The ventilation and warming 
have been carefully carried out, open fires 
and hot water pipes having been used in 
combination. The plans were selected ina 
limited competition, in which Mr. Hance, of 
the Liverpool School Board, was referee ; and 
Messrs. C. O. Ellison and Son, the architects. 


RossLyN CHAPEL has been further beauti- 
fied by the addition of two new Stained 
Glass Windows. In 
1887 the late Earl of 
Rosslyn filled in the 
centre of the Clere- 
story windows on the 
north side with a 
figure of St. George 
and the Dragon, in 
the memory of the 
late Mr. Andrew 
Kerr, Architect, who 
superintended the 
building of the Bap- 
tistry, and other work 
connected with the 
Castle. At the same 
time, by his Lord- 
ship’s kind permis- 
sion, the centre win- 
dow on the south side 
was filled in by Mr. 
W. Mitchell, S.S.C., 
the then tenant of 
Rosebank, with a re- 
presentation of St. 
Michael, as a thank- 
offering from himself 
and Mrs. Mitchell. It 
was understood at the 
time that these two 
subjects formed part 
of a series with which 
Lord Rossyln intended to fill all the Clere- 
story windows, after the suggestion and design 
of Messrs. Clayton and Bell, of London ; those 
on the north side consisting of Christian 
warriors, and those on the south Old Testa- 
ment warriors. As stated above, St. George, 
soldier and martyr in Nicodemia, fourth 
century, patron of England, forms the centre 
subject on the north side. There have now 
been added on the left of this St. Longinus, 
soldier and martyr in Cappadocia, fourth 
century; and on the right St. Maurice, 
soldier of the Theban Legion, who was 
martyred with others in 286. The former 
is given by Blanche, Countess of Rosslyn, in 
memory of her beloved husband, Francis 
Robert, fourth Earl of Rosslyn; the latter 
by her Grace the Duchess of Sutherland in 
memory of her father, the late Earl. It is 
needless to say these windows add very 
much to the beauty of this unique Architec- 
tural gem. 


THE new organ for St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, London, is constructed on the 
modern electric principle. The arrangement 
of the electric organ is already pretty well 
known, but it may be briefly described. It 


consists of an electric key-board, communi- 
cating with the organ by means of wires 
forming a single cable, and of an ingenious 
system for the production of sound in the 
organ itself. The organ pipes stand on 
wind boxes, which are automatically filled 
by the action of a nicely-adjusted valve. 
This valve responds to the slightest touch 
of the key, so that immediately a note 
is struck there is a rush of air, which, 
striking suddenly on the lip of the pipe, 
emits a full round tone. One of the 
advantages of the system is that the 
keyboard may be situated at almost any 
distance from the organ. In the case of St. 
George’s it is in the Chancel, at the opposite 
end of the Church to that in which the 
instrument is placed. It occupies no more 
space than an ordinary chamber organ, and 
it may be moved about from place to place 
as the exigencies of the Church may require. 
In point of tone these electric organs leave 
little to be desired. It is claimed for them, 
indeed, that they are’superior in this respect 
to instruments constructed on the old 
system. 


Ir was recently ascertained that the Tower 
of Darrington Church, about four miles from 
Pontefract, had suffered some damage during 


The foundations were 


the winter gales. 
carefully examined, when it was found that 
under the west side of the Tower, only about 
a foot deep from the surface, the body of a 
man had been placed ina sort of bed in the 
solid rock, and the west wall was actually 


resting uponhis skull. The gentle vibration 
of the Tower had opened the sutures in the 


| skull, and caused a crack of about two and 


a-half inches long. The grave must have 
been prepared and the wall placed with de- 
liberate intention upon the head of the 
person buried ; and this was done with such 
care and art that all remained as placed for 
at least six hundred years, till in fact the 
storm of December last found out the weak 
place. The place can still be seen, being 
protected by a framework of bricks. 


One of the most curious sales of modern 
times took place on Thursday at the Paris 
Mart, the Hétel des Ventes in the Rue 
Drouot. The Heraldic College of France 
was put up by auction, together with all its 
archives. Itis true that the institution was 
never anything but a private enterprise, but 
it has had an uninterrupted existence of 
more than half a century, and it has amassed 


also projected 


a great store of documents relating to the 
titled families of France. The Marquis de 
Magny, the compiler of the “Livre d’Or de 
la Noblesse de France,” founded it in 1841, 
professedly in order to continue the work of 
the genealogists of the 18th century. But 
the new generation of Frenchmen care little 
for tables of precedence, and what Carlyle 
called ‘Tom Fool titles,’ so that the whole 
concern is going for what it will fetch. Up- 
wards of 40,000 genealogical treesand 400,000 
original documents upon parchment or paper 
were submitted at the sale. 


PROGRESS is being made with the erection 
of the extensive block of offices for the 
West Riding County Council at Wakefield. 
As the pile of buildings gradually rise, the 
design of the structure, by Messrs. Gibson 
& Russell, of Little Queen Street, West- 
minster, is much admired. The cost of the 
buildings will be about £80,000. 


A puvpir of Caen stone has been erected 
in St. George’s Church, Birmingham, to the 
memory of the Rev. J. W. Mills. The 
Architect, Mr. A. Edwards, designed a very 
handsome pulpit, which has been made by 
Messrs. Thomason & Co., at a cost of about 
£100. The pulpit is of octagonal shape, 

relieved with open 

tracery and carved 

v foliage, and stands on 

a panelled column 

springing from a 
moulded base. 

Mepats of Honour 

have been awarded 

by the Society of 

French Artists exhi- 

biting in the Salon of 

the Champs-Elysées 

—_ to M. Ernest Hebert, 

Painter; M.Bartholdi, 

Sculptor; and M. 

Baude, the WoodEn- 

graver. The Jury of 

the Champs-Elysées 

Salon has decreed 

some of the honours 

ofthe year. No first- 

class medals were 

given for Painting. 

M. Sorolla y Bastida, 

M. Ravanne, M. Paul 

Lecompte, and M. Si- 


N°1529 


™ SUMMER 


CLE Sets monnet were among 
the recipients of 

] WIGH 
SLE He baal ® medals of the second 


class. M. Gauquie, 
Sculptor, obtained 
the only first-class medal given in his 
department: The Architects fared as badly 
as the Painters, none of the candidates for 
first-class medals having obtained a sufficient 
numberof votes to entitle them to the 
honour of such an award. 


A\STON WEBB 


AMERICAN engineers seem to be agreed 
that steam railways are doomed, and_ that 
the recent development of electric railways 
is beginning to revolutionise travel. The 
steam railways are finding it difficult to com- 
pete with the electric trolley lines over large 
parts of New England. An electric line is 
to connect Haverhill, in 
Massachusetts, with Quebec, in Canada, a 
distance of 280 miles. The Cincinnati, 


- Hamilton, and Dayton Railway, is about to 


_ substitute electricity for steam power. 


The 
competition of the electric trolley lines has 


_ brought down the fares on the Philadelphia 
and Reading, and is expected to do so on 


the Pennsylvania Railway. 


And, finally, 
the Inter-Oceanic Electric Railway, has 
been incorporated in Illinois with a capital 
of 200,000,000 dols. It will construct an 
elevated electric railway between Chicago 
and New York. 
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NOTICE. 


OUR SPECIAL ISSUE. 
The Firm of English Makers 


Commissioned to supply us with the Stiff Cover for our 
Special and all future numbers have notified us that, 
owing to the stoppage of their mill, consequent upon the 
Whitsuntide Holidays, ‘hey ave unable to Deliver 
to Date; we have, therefore, no option but to postpone 
the Special Number for one week. 

Our Issue of JUNE 18th 

Will mark a Second Great Development of 

The Builders’ Journal, 
Which now possesses a 
Larger Circulation 

Than any other Architectual Fournal published in this 
country. 

This Special Issue w7l/ have all its inside pages 
Printed on White Paper. We have invited three of the 
best known Pen and Ink Artists to submit us designs for 
a New Head Piece, the best of which will embellish the 
issue. This number will be sent by Post to Every 
Architect, Surveyor, Borough, Diocesan and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Surveyor, Clerk to the Local Board, in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. This, with the Publisher's 
ordinary Edition, will make the output close upon - 


25,000 Copies. 


COMPETITION AS TO FEES. 


Ar the last meeting of the Ipswich Board 
of Guardians, the clerk read replies from 
Mr. Brightwen Binyon and Mr. W. Eade, 
local Architects, to whom he had written, in 
accordance with the resolution passed last 
week, asking each whether either would 
undertake to act as assessor of the six selected 
plans for the new Workhouse, and at what 
fee. Both declined to enter into a competi- 
tion as to fees with Mr. Charles Barry, the 
Architect recommended by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects (of which both 
are members), but intimated that they 
would be willing to act- jointly at a 
fee of 0 guineas: The Rev. T. W. 
Tozer said that. was the only answer they 
could have expected from gentlemen, and 
moved that they be appointed as assessors 
at a fee of fifty guineas to cover everything. 
This was seconded by Mr. Lord. Mrs. Owen 
said the ground on which the resolution was 
carried was that about half the expense 
would be saved, and as the fee would be the 
same it would be better to have Mr. Barry, 
who was recommended by the President of 
the Institute of Architects, and was an 
Architect of great reputation. His travelling 
expenses could not be much. She moved 
that Mr. Barry beappointed. Mr. C. Borrett 
(a local builder) seconded this, and, on a 
show of hands, it was carried by 23 to 3. 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. I5. 
HENRY LOUIS FLORENCE. 


mj’ there is nothing inspiriting, 
| there is at least something re- 
freshing in the fact that two 
centuries and a-half ago one 
could obtain from Gray’s Inn 
Gardens a delightful and un- 
interrupted view of the rising ground of 
Highgate and Hampstead. Two centuries and 
a-half ago! But you do not dive back, even 
in soulful reverie, into the days of the Za¢ler 
and the Spectator, when Gray’s Inn wasin the 
zenith of its fame, and when Howell wrote 
from his beloved Venice to a friend in his 
equally beloved Inn, “I would I had you here 
with a wish, and you would not desire in 
haste to be at Gray’s Inn, though I hold 
your walks to be the pleasantest place about 
London, and that you have there the choicest 
society.” Sir Roger de Coverley, of immortal 
memory, is mentioned by Addison as walking 
on the terrace of Gray’s Inn Gardens, 
“hemming twice or thrice to himself with 
great vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in 
good air, and is not a little pleased with any 
one who takes notice of the strength which 
he still exerts in his morning hems.” Jacob 
Tonson, the celebrated bookseller, had his 
shop under Gray’s Inn Gateway : being suc- 
ceeded by an equally notorious bookseller, 
Thomas Osborne to wit, who is oftener than 
once introduced in the “Dunciad.” Pope 
made him contend for the prize among the 
booksellers, and prove the successful com- 
petitor :— 

‘“Osborne, through perfect modesty o’ercome 
Crowned with the guerden, walks contented 
home.”’ 


And yet Johnson in his life of Pope speaks 
of Osborne as a man entirely destitute of 
shame—without sense of any disgrace but 
that of poverty. So much for history. 
Men’s reputations do not mellow like wine 
and Architecture. The toning propensity of 
years does wonders with the cup, it also works 
miracles with stone. Antiquity blinds us ; 
the pen is not so heartless as it seems. 
Oftentimes we deem a thing is good because 
we have no heart to call it bad; self- 
satisfying, if a little false. 


ae 


COOMBE FARM : 


H. L. FLORENCE, ARCHITECT. 


But memories of the old Inn—and there 
are a crowd of them—do not occupy your 
present thoughts. Though the sun is 
sweltering down upon the elms—the poor 
old soot-dyed elms which Bacon planted 
with his own hands, and under whose 
shadows he divined the purest of human 
pleasures the love of trees and grass 
and flowers and plants “that do _ best 
perfume the © air,” escape into 


—you 
the shadows of Verulam Buildings, to 


chat with an Architectural dilettante—a 
modern man of pencil and polish, souled 
with old time influences, but garbed in the 


orthodox monstrosities of the century. If 
one should talk under the glamour of Gray’s 
Inn, of memories of early days, there were no 
limit to your retrospection, and so Mr. 
Florence starts with the happy moment 
wherein he snatched the Soane Medallion, 
with as fine and perfect a study as has ever 
secured the award. That was six-and- 
twenty years ago—half a life-time; and in 
the same year he won the Royal Academy 
Gold Medal, and in the year following, its 
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Travelling Studentship. For twelve months 
he roamed through Italy sketching and 
studying all its most treasured works, and 
the number of very clever and earnest 
water-colour drawings he brought back with 
him, testified to the industry and perseverance 
of their author. 

Henry Louis Florence is one of the few 
men who have been steadfast in the loves of 
their youth. He has studied and worked in 
the Italian spirit ever since he first made 
acquaintance with a drawing board, and 
although English practice offers but the 
rarest. opportunity to work purely in sym- 
pathy with the Italian feeling, he has kept 
as close to its teachings as the fashion of the 
moment permitted. The two designs hang- 
ing upon the walls of his drawing office, and 
which gained him his first distinction, show 
this most clearly, and none of his later and 


Re... oa Cpe es <, EER URES 


Lloyd’s house in Delahay Street, West- 
minster; the Holborn Town Hall; New 
Library, Reception and Class Rooms for 
the Benchers of Gray’s Inn; additions to 
Wood’s Hotel, Furnival’s Inn, the Padding- 
ton Baths, the London Joint Stock Bank at 
Paddington, and the Coburg Hotel, now 
being erected in Mount Street, on the Duke 
of Westminster’s Grosvenor Estate. The 
greater number of these works have emana- 
ted from the firm of Isaacs & Florence, but 
although Mr. Florence does not say so, it is 
well known that while this connection lasted, 
the Designing and Drawing offices were 
under the sole supervision of himself. 
Indeed, Henry Florence invariably plans all 
his work and details his elevations with his 
own hands. Before he came to take any 
great interest in the work of the Institute, 
and as a member of its Council and Art 


Mr. Florence was born to be an Architect ; 
he has combined in his own individuality all 
the little accomplishments of manner which 
build, upon the attributes of draughtsman- 
ship, the mellowed man of practice, and 


those are what so many clever practitioners 
lack. 


Tue Zion Congregational Chapel, Attercliffe, 
Sheffield, was re-opened last week after complete 
renovation and decoration at the hands of the 
Sheffield Co-operative Painters’ Society, the 
effect of the efforts of the decorators being 
highly satisfactory. In addition, the Organ, 
which has done good service since 1867, has 
been extended and rebuilt. 

MAvCcHLINE is to have a row of Cottage 
Homes built as a memorial to Burns, for aged 
poor people, who will be housed in them rent 
free. The Cottages will overlook the Mossgiel 
Farm. 


R.A. GOLD MEDAL DESIGN FOR A THEATRE, BY H. L. FLORENCE. 


executed work approach them in purity 
of detail. Mr. Florence knows how im- 
possible it is to produce any adequate 
virtue of proportion, of scale, or of detail in 
the mammoth buildings demanded of present 
day Architects. He turns toa splendidly 
executed elevation of the Hotel Victoria— 
the largest of his works—which holds the 
pride of place in his own room—and laments 
the necessity of floors piled one on top ot 
the other, as they are here; but then he 
can turn to the delightful sketches of 
Coombe Farm, Croydon, for Mr. Herbert 
Lloyd, for whose family Mr. Florence has 
erected many fine houses, and be satisfied 
that never a more charming resting house 
for a busy man has been erected in the 
shires these many years. To give aschedule 
of the works of Henry Louis Florence would 
be a big thing, but his best known are the 
Holborn Viaduct Hotel, the late Mr. Edward 


Committee got into close quarters with the | 


examinations, Mr. Florence did great good 
at the Association, and passed its chair with 
distinction. One remembers with much 
pleasure his suavity of manner, the little 
lisp intoned so pleasantly in his speech, the 
courteous demeanour, the utter lack of “side.” 

Upon a delightfully carved oak settle rest 
the complete set of drawings of the Mam- 
moth Hotel, that was to have risen on the 
site of Her Majesty’s Theatre, in the Hay- 
market. These drawings have re-crossed the 
Atlantic, and may now lie in the charming 
oblivion of Gray’s Inn for the re nainder of 
their days. One can but think how typical 
of life sets of Architectural drawings are. 
Those upon which most hours of toil are 
spent, and of which the greatest expectations 
are formed, oftentimes never get beyond the 
artist’s signature in the corner. Ambitions 
many times get no riper than that. 


STEPS have been taken to secure a suitable 
Primitive Methodist Chapel at St. Leonard’s, 
in the Hastings circuit. Property valued at 
£900 has been purchased for a site, and the 
building will be erected at once. 


THE six plans received from competing 
Architects for alterations in and additions to 
the Workhouse Infirmary at Scarborough, are 
to be sent to the Local Government Board for 
adjudication, 


Mr. HumpHreEY MINCHIN seems to be earn- 


_ ing well-merited appreciation in the practice 


of his profession as an Engineer out in India. 
Although only 26 years of age, he has charge 
of the important Waterworks which are being 
constructed in the Madras Presidency at acost 
of £150,000. Colonel J. Pennycuick, R.E., 
Chief Engineer of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, recently made an inspection of the works. 
His report states that the progress made and 
the manner in which the work is being done, 
reflects the highest credit on Mr. Minchin. 
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A MODERN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


NE of the, two Grammar Schools to be 
built at Oldham, under the Hulme Trust, 
was opened by Earl Spencer on Thurs- 

day. The Schools have been built to accom- 
modate 250 boys and 150 girls on a plot of 
land (about eight acres in extent). The build- 
ings are placed on the crown of the hill, with 
the Front to the south-west, overlooking Man- 
chester. The basement floor contains a 
Gymnasium, which will be used by both boys 
and girls, with Dressing Rooms foreach, a Work- 
shop for the boys, and a Recreation Room for the 
girls; separate Dining Rooms are provided, and 
drying stoves for wet clothing, fitted up with 
radial horses. There are staircases to the 
ground floor, one at each end, which, together 
with the Corridors and Gymnasium, are lined 
with glazed brick dadoes. On the ground floor 
are separate Entrances, with Offices or Waiting- 
Rooms, Private Rooms for the use of the 
master and mistress, with Lavatories, &c., to 
same. The Cloak Rooms and Lavatories for the 
boys and girls are placed near the Entrances. 
There is a large Central Hall, capable of 
seating about 600 persons, with Corridors 
round same on three sides, from which is access 
to the various Class Rooms, thirteen in number. 
All the Class Rooms have raised Galleries, and 
are lighted from the left. A space of 15 ft. 
superficial and a separate desk is provided for 
each scholar. A Chemical Laboratory is pro- 
vided, and is fitted up with benches to 
accommodate 36 students working at a time, 
with separate bench on a raised platform for the 
use of the master. There is also a Preparation 
Room adjoining the Laboratory, and a Chemical 
Lecture Hall, which has a raised Gallery, with 
fixed benches for thestudents, andalarge demon- 
strating table, fitted up with the most modern 
appliances. The Lavatoriesarein close proximity 
to the back Entrances, and are of easy access 
from the School and playgrounds. The style of 
the building is Gothic (Perpendicular), and is 
built with Ruabon bricks, with red terra-cotta 
dressings in tracery labels, string courses, 
copings, &c., with heads and sills of stone. The 
roofs are covered with Welsh slates and orna- 
mental red ridges. The whole of the floors are 
concreted, and laid with wood blocks (except 
the Entrances, which are tiled). All hollow 
floors have steel joists and. girders, all the 
Corridors from the Entrances on the ground 
floor have tiled dadoes, and the large Hall and 
Class Rooms, &c., have dadoes in timber. The 
whole of the inside joiner’s work is of the best 
selected red deal, stained and varnished. The 
whole of the rooms are heated by hot water, 
low pressure, having ornamental radiators 
fixed in different parts of the rooms and cor- 
ridors, The lighting is on the Stott Thorp 
principle, with ornamental pendants and gase- 
liers. Ventilation is effected by fresh air inlets 
with Tobin’s tubes, and with outlets in ceiling 
connected with a large exhaust ventilator on the 
main roof of Hall, the outside of which is 
covered with copper, and forms a very attrac- 
tive feature in the building. The work has 
been carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. John W. Firth, Archi- 
tect, of Oldham. The sum of £18,000 has been 
expended on land and buildings, and in addition 
£1,250 is available annually for maintenance. 


THE Pleasley School Board have accepted 
the tender of Mr. Oscroft, of Nottingham, at 
£3,357, for the erection of new Schools at 
Shirebrook. 


LavorsigR the great French chemist, is to 
have a Statue in Paris which will be of an 
international character. The Institute of 
France is soliciting subscriptions, which may 
be sent for the Lavoisier memorial to 55, Quai 
des Grands-Augustins, Paris. Lavoisier, like 
our own Dalton and Davy, was, of course, one 
of the fathers of Modern Chemistry. 


At an Exhibition in Philadephia a novel 
exhibit will be a huge model gaol. It will show 
all the latest improvements in prison con- 
struction, and will present for inspection a gaol 
complete in sanitary equipment and absolutely 
safe. A prisoner incarcerated within its iron 
cages will be absolutely protected from without, 
and will find it impossible to escape, even if 
allowed to work for liberty with the most 
improved gaol-breaking tools. 


ARCHITECTURE AND ANTIQUITY IN 
THE EAST RIDING. 


FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. 


HE East Riding Antiquarian Society has 

| a fine field for Archzological and Anti- 
quarian research, and in the summer 
season some charming excursions are organised. 
Last week, Londesborough Park was visited, 
within which there is an early Anglo-Saxon 
burial place, discovered during the present 
generation, and its identity has been fairly 
established by various relics picked up from 
time to time in the immediate vicinity. The 
other week a skeleton was found in what is 
called the Saxon Wood, lying alongside the 
skull being an old earthenware urn. Most 
important of the ancient monuments in the 
Church, as the Rector pointed out, is the 
brass plate on the Chancel floor, commemo- 
rative of Margaret, daughter and heiress 
of Henry Bromflete, whose marriage with 
John, Lord Clifford—the “bloody Clifford”’ 
spoken of by Shakespeare—brought the estate 
into the hand of the Clifford family, then held 
successively by the Earls of Cumberland and 
the Earls of Burlington, and passing, through 
the marriage of Baroness Clifford, daughter of 
the third Earl of Burlington, with the Marquess 
of Hartington, to the heir of Chatsworth. 
From the general character of the masonry 
the bulk of the Church dates back to the 
end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century ; but the Rector indicated a 
Saxon cross and sun-dial over the main entrance 
as proofs of the early introduction of Chris- 
tianity to this part of the World. The sacred 
edifice was restored in 1679 by the first Earl of 
Burlington and his wife, who also built and 
endowed the Village Hospital or Almshouses— 
an endowment accompanied by a set of rules, 
characteristic of the period, for ensuring a 
complete renunciation of the Evil One and all 
his works, But the most notable of the Earls 
of Burlington was the third who bore the title. 
His rule extended over the fifty years from 1703 
to 1753-— described by Canon Wilton as 
‘‘Londesborough’s Classic Era’’—and was 
marked by a generous patronage of Art and 
Literature, and the creation of landscape 
gardening so far as Londesborough is con- 
cerned. It was Richard Buyle, the third 
Earl, who also built Burlington House, 
London, and the Assembly Rooms at York; 
and to him Alexander Pope dedicates his 
epistle on ‘‘ The use of riches,’’ making distinct 
allusions to the re-invigorated scenery of the 
park and pleasure grounds. The Church itself 
contains no memorials of the Earls of Burling- 
ton beyond the funeral banners and armorial 
bearings to be found in the Vestry. Mr. 
Temple Moore explained in fuller detail the 
Architectural features of the Church, depicting 
the old family pews, long since demolished, as 
a curious structure in wainscotted oak, with a 
canopy and sash windows, It was difficult for 
the visitors to take their leave of Londes- 
borough, with its splendid specimens of oaks 
and elms, its yew trees and copper beeches in 
cultivated profusion, its lawns and lakes and the 
fine avenue of trees, extending over a mile in 
length. There is something with a still greater 
attraction for the antiquary in the fact that the 
Park contains the remains of a Roman road, 
partly submerged by alake, and is moreover sup- 
posed to be the site of the Summer Palace of King 
Edwin, where the council was held in which 
Paulus persuaded the King and his chief men to 
embrace Christianity. After an examination of 
the stoutly-built cellars of the old Hall, the 
party moved on to Nunburnholme, where the 
Rev. M. C. F. Morris took up the duties of 
cicerone. The site of an ancient Benedictine 
Nunnery was inspected, and many theories 
advanced as to the ground plan of the building, 
after which Mr. Morris ascended the pulpit of 
his Church and explained its leading features. 
Altogether it is a most interesting edifice, 
dating back to the days of the Conquest, and 
containing one of the most perfect specimens 
of a Norman arch, with its soffet rolls, zigzag, 
and grotesque heads in label. A Norman window 
admitting but a narrow ray of light, has been 
transferred from the west wall of the Tower to 
the further end of the Aisle where the pulpit 
stands, and shares with the Arch the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest portions of the structure. 


Muck controversy arose over a strange obelisk 
erected in the churchyard from carved stones, 
which were formerly incorporated with the 
building. As usual the authorities are not 
agreed as to the origin of the relic, or even as 
to the emblematic or non-emblematic signifi- 
cance of the rude carvings upon it. The 
proceedings were finally wound up by a visit 
to Burnby Church, where the Rev. C. Wilton 
unfolded the history of the ivy-clad structure, 
as far as it could be obtained, from the days of 
its Norman dedication. 


PROFESSIONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


A NEw Sunday School is about to be built at 
Zion Baptist Chapel, Bramley. The plans are 
by Mr. W. A. Hobson, Architect, of Leeds. 


A NEW Baptist Chapel is being built at 
Stanwell Road, Penarth, from plans by Messrs. 
J. P. Jones, Richards & Budgen, Architects. 
The Builder is Mr. T. Bevan, of Penarth. The 
cost will be £3,080. 


From designs by Mr. C. H. Fowler, F.S.A., 
Architect, of Durham, a new Tower for 
St. Chad's, Tushington, near Whitchurch, is 
about to be built. 


A NEW Hospital is to be built at Morton 
Banks, for the Keighley, &c., Joint Hospital 
Board. Tenders are to be delivered by June 
12th. Messrs. Judson & Moore are the 
Architects. 


THE Board of the Central London Sick 
Asylum District, Cleveland Street, -W., has 
selected for the new Asylum the plans by 
Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope. Five com- 
petitive designs were sent in. 


At Heckmondwike, the Corner Stone of a 
new Church, dedicated to St. Saviour, has been 
laid. The Church replaces a temporary one 
erected at Claremont some six years ago, and 
will occupy the same site. An anonymous gift 
of £5,000 made for Church extension being 
applied to this purpose. Mr. Swindon Barber, 
of Halifax, is the Architect. 


St. ANDREw’s Parish Church, Haughton-le- 
Skerne, near Darlington, an edifice dating from 
the end of the 11th century, was reopened on 
May 23rd, after restoration and an enlargement 
of the edifice. The Architects were Messrs. 
Hicks and Charlewood, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. The cost of the alterations will be 
about £3,800. 


DESIGNS are invited by the Argentine Re- 
public from Architects throughout the World 
for a new building for the use of the Argentine 
Congress. Three prizes, one of 20,000 dols., 
one of 10,000 dols. and one of 5,000 dols., are 
offerea for the most satisfactory designs. 


MeEmorIAL Stones of the new Class Rooms, 
&c., adjoining the present building of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion, at Rhodes, 
have been laid. The plans, which are by Mr. 
Edgar Wood, Architect, of Middleton and 
Manchester, show six Class and other Rooms, a 
Lecture Hall, and other conveniences, the 
whole forming an admirable addition to the 
building. The contract is in the hands of Mr. 
Walker, at a sum of £428. 


ARCHITECTS are invited to send in competitive 
designs for the Public Baths and Wash- 
houses, to cost £30,000, and the Public Library 
and Museum, to cost £9,000, which the Com- 
missioners of Shoreditch are about to erect on 
a site in Hoxton. _The assessor is Mr. -R:. 
Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., of 13, Fitzroy Square, W. 
Premiums of £125, £75, and £50, will be paid 
for the best three designs for the Baths, and 
premiums of £50, £40, and £30, for the best 
three designs for the Library. 


THE ancient little Church of Gursage St. 
Andrew, near Handley, Dorset, has been re- 
opened. All the pews and West Gallery 
were removed, and new seats with carved ends 
and stained dark green, have been placed 
instead. The Church itself has been generally 
repaired, though much remains to be done, 
such as putting new tracery to the windows. 
Mr. C. B. Hutchinson, A.R.I.B.A., of London, 
is the Architect, and Mr. H. Adams, junr., of 
Handley, the Builder. 
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THE PREJUDICE AGAINST 
ENGLISH ART. 


A PROTEST BY HoLMAN Hunt. 


R. HOLMAN HUNT, whose position in 
English Art and picturesque personality 
command public interest, delivered the 

Romanes Lecture in the Sheldonian Theatre, 
Oxford, on Thursday last, on ‘‘ The Obligations 
of the Universities towards Art.’’ The lecture 
was a review of the whole Art position to-day, 
and a strong emphatic declaration came very 
early. The noisiest spokesmen of to-day, Mr. 
Holman Hunt remarked, claimed for Art that 
it should be supreme and independent, and 


can never be indifferent and hold itself aloof 
from the vital movement.’’ If it would not 
take part in the march forward toa great end, 
but severed itself from sympathy with general 
goodness, it transferred its energy to evil. If 
it would not serve honesty and modesty it 
would pander to grossness—it would be a 
varnish of corruption, a whited sepulchre. The 
effects of hedonistic philosophy already showed 
themselves, and it was time, he thought, to 
take alarm. Let us set our faces against this 


| use of the weapons of knightly Art, for other- 


wise it would be handing over our nation and 
every precious attainment to the civilised 
World, with all that was purest—perfected 
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have no relation whatever to the national soul. 
It was to have nothing to do with virtue, 
vice, honour or dishonour—it was to serve 
mainly as an excitement to sensation. One 
of the faction had lately declared that the 
pleasure which Music, Painting, Archi- 
tecture, Poetry, or Sculpture should com- 
municate, would be exactly that which a 
glass of good wine would give to the senses. 
‘“‘ Let me say at once,’’ was Mr. Holman Hunt's 
comment, ‘that this view of Art is abhorrent 
tomy mind. Weare ina World in which all 
things act and react on one another, and Art 
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only by long past effort—to ruin and chaos, 
and the prejudice once blindly entertained 
against Art would be more than justified. He 
proceeded to show that in all times there had 
been evils which had been inherited in the 
society where Art had arisen. A proportion 
of these had grown and accumulated about 
her while she had been overcoming 
other ills. What was eternally precious was 
the sublimated element—the element refined 
and purified by time, and to discover this and 
apply it to chasten their own developing 
faculties, was the aim all true artists had to 


follow. They might then erect their own 
temple on a sure platform of truth. 

» But let them consider—what* was true Art? 
It was one and indivisible, whether it affected 
the mind by the channel of the eye or the ear, 
inasmuch as both obeyed precisely the same im- 
pulse, and an identical Art inspiration prompted 
them. With the true artist it was a question 
after what means he should interpret God's har- 
mony of the spheres, and this would depend 
upon his natural endowments and upon his 
opportunities. Mr. Holman Hunt’s observa- 
tion satisfied him that in accordance with the 
elevation of the artist’s aims would be the 
richness and the infinite mystery of his power 
of expression. All past great Art had been 
born of religious thought, and thus acquired its 
strength, although in its prime it was often em- 
ployed in an extended field. He drew a 
line of complete identity between the Litera- 
ture of a nation and its graphic and 
plastic Art, and passed Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome shortly in review, with the object 
of showing this. Giotto and Dante sounded 
the leading notes of Italian Art—a melodious 
heralding of the new life. Returning to 
modern times, Thackeray had pointed out 
that bloodshed was so very often introduced in 
French Art. Indeed, no visitor to Paris could 
fail to see that bloodshed was regarded as a 
standard enrichment of a painting. 


Mr. Holman Hunt turned to a consideration 
of the position which English Art occupies. It 
began nobly at the beginning of the reign of 
Henry III., but while we were working out our 
history through wars and troubles, Art was 
neglected. When peace came, and there was 
once more an opportunity for the artist, it was 
the foreign artist who stepped forward. They 
did most precious work, some of them; but 
a superstitious prejudice against Native Art 
was established which had never since died 
out. The creation and growth and present 
persistence of this prejudice had done a 
great injustice to Englishmen. He ran 
over a list of brilliant English painters 
—Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Raeburn, Turner, Wilkie, Stothard. The 
English in most purposes had shown a leading 
spirit which other nations all admitted and 
respected. This was so in all but Art. 
Whenever English youths committed them- 
selves to Art, their prospects of making their 
lives productive were destroyed, every 
foreigner being greeted with applause, while 
the young Englishman had to struggle against 
prejudice and abuse. 

‘““T protest against this,’’ said Mr. Holman 
Hunt; “for it ruins the purest and best of 
Art where under the happiest circumstances 
the career of an artist must be a hard one.” 
Even for his countrymen’s sake, however, he 
would not attack this established prejudice ; 
but he spoke to save our nation from the 
disgrace of an Art which was in no sense its 
own. The obligations of the Universities 
towards Art—and he came to his recommen- 
dations—were to consider the position and 
take steps in defence of honest English 
Design. The Schools of Design had for many 
years entirely departed from their original 
purpose, and the authorities at Kensington 
were wisely endeavouring to prevent the in- 
ordinate training of mere canvas painters. 
Then we had far too many training schools 
over the country already, for many still failed 
in Decorative Craftsmanship. No educated 
man need despair of understanding our Art, and 
a step towards this end should be the giving to 
graduates of Universities a knowledge of the 
sciences employed in it. Theoretical teaching 
alone was apt to mislead the amateur, and his 
study should be practical. How far should the 
training extend? That might be a question. 
But certainly a full acquaintance with the pro- 
portions of the human figure was needed, also 
with the laws of balance and equipoise. Fur- 
ther, a knowledge of the laws of perspective 
was necessary, and, as following this, the laws 
of light and shade might be mastered. Then 
add some understanding of the varieties of 
Decorative Design, and a young man might be 
entitled to a degree which would qualify him 
for any post of responsibility in reference to 
Art generally. Such a simple provision by the 
Universities as this test would be a thing of 
great value to English Art. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN. 
Mr. WALTER CRANE AT THE A.A. 
(Concluded.) 


NOTHER point we may note about these 
Parthenon sculptures, true of the use of 
Sculpture in the Classical Temple gener- 

ally, is that they are not used to emphasize what I 
should call the constructive features, but to fill the 
interstices of the construction. The building stands 
without them; on the support few would be 
prepared to justify their presence in the British 
Museum if they were there at the cost of the 
fall of the Parthenon; though there are many 
who do so now, although they are there at the 
cost, practically, of its artistic destruction. 
That is to say, the building without its Sculp- 
ture is somewhat like a man with his eye put 
out. 

Close by, however, we find an illustration of 
the opposite principle, the sculptural emphasis 
thrown upon the constructive necessities, in 
caryatid columns of the Erectheion. In these 
we have a notable instance of the union of 
Sculpture and Construction, and it is evident 
that in the treatment of these figures the 
Sculpture has strongly felt the necessity of 
Architectural massiveness, simplicity, dignity 
and reserve. They each support the cornice 
upon an abacus and cap, and the columnar 
vertical feeling is expressed by their erect 
attitude, slightly varied individually by the 
seven vertical lines of their draperies. 

The caryatid idea is, no doubt, a most diffi- 
cult one to treat satisfactorily, and there isa 
sort of painful slavish suggestion about it, as 
of human beings condemned to support an 
intolerable burden. 

The prototype of the sculptural pediment 
may, perhaps, be found in the sculptured slab 
placed to fill the hollow left by the relieving 
arch over the massive lintel gateways of the 
ancient Cyclopean buildings in Greece, as at 
the gate of Mycenz. In the sculptured lions 
and column we have, too, a simple exemplifi- 
cation of the symmetric principle in design; 
as well as of that recurrence or re-echoing in 
the design of Sculpture of the lines of the en- 
closing space. 

The fusion of Classical and Oriental feeling 
with Christian mysticism in Byzantine Archi- 
tecture, with which came in the use of the 
round vault and dome, opened a new field for 
that most splendid material, mosaic, which be- 
came, far excellence, the principal means, as 
well as the glory of the interior decoration of 
Byzantine buildings. In the Churches of 
Ravenna and St. Mark’s it dominates all other 
decoration, its impressiveness being largely due 
to this, and one feels it to be sufficient in itself. 
The concave surfaces of the vaulting affords a 
peculiar appropriate field for the most effective 
use of the cubes of coloured and gilded glass, 
by means of which the designs are built up. 
The very method of mosaic work harmonises it 
at cnce with the craft of building, of which it 
becomes a part. It is aconstructive method of 
surface decoration entirely in harmony with 
Architectural construction; capable of the 
utmost splendour, and yet full of solemnity. 
The nature and conditions of the material 
seems to place natural limits upon its graphic 
or pictorial range, which, curiously enough, it 
appears to be in the nature of the degree of 
evolution of any Art (or perhaps of artist) con- 
tinually to attempt to overstep. 

One has only to compare the decorative effect 
and Architectural feeling of the Byzantine 
mosaics with the late Roman attempts to re- 
produce Renaissance pictures’ at St. Peter’s to 
be convinced of its true artistic province and 
treatment, and to be left in no doubt as to 
which influence, that of Architecture or of 
Painting, has proved the most beneficial and 
inspiring to the mosaic designer and worker. 
We have in our own time in recent years re- 
turned to the old method of working glass 
mosaic as an Architectural decoration, to work- 
ing in on the surface, and in situ, as the only 
means of obtaining that richness and variety of 
surface and play of light, impossible to be at. 
tained by the mechanical method of making 
flat slabs of tesserze on the back of the cartoon 
in the workshop. 

The most important piece of modern mosaic 
work of our time and country is that upon 
which Mr. W. B. Richmond is now engaged at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
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Personally, I am not in favour of modern 
artists decorating a building of a former age—at 
least in the present condition of Art and Crafts- 
manship. I should put new wine into new 
bottles, and artistic interest into those places 
most bare of it. But I think, nevertheless, Mr. 
Richmond and his able assistants, the mosaic 
workers of Messrs. Powell, are carrying out a 
very fine, thoughtful, and splendid piece of work, 
full of ability in design and conception, and 
technical skill, governed by the Architectural 
feeling of a decorator, even though that feeling 
may compel him to mask some of the charac- 
teristics of the building he is decorating—but 
then comes in the modern difficulty. From the 
mosaic point of view one might wish St. Paul's 
had been a Byzantine building. Notable 
characteristics in the design of Byzantine 
mosaic is the simplicity in the design and 
arrangement of masses. They are in some 
instances almost heraldic in their ornamental 
effect, and there is no doubt that the silhouette 
of figures or groups as thrown upon a gold 
ground is the most important consideration in 
the case of design intended to be seen from a 
long distance and in subdued or half light, and 
upon the concave surfaces of a dome. 

As subsidiary to its chief decorative splendour 
in mosaic, Byzantine Sculpture showsa certain 
restraint, reserve, and a linear feeling in its 
design, though with considerable richness of 
detail, as in the carving of the characteristic 
cushion and basket-like capitals, and screen 
panels of open-work, which also suggest wicker 
and rope work motives. This linear feeling, and 
lattice, wicker, and rope work motive, can also 
be traced in the typical carved ornament of 
Romanesque work generally, as for instance, in 
the mouldings of Norman arches and the caps 
of the shafts. These characteristics may per- 
petuate the tradition of the construction of the 
primitive buildings, in this country, of wood and 
wicker. 

In Norman ornament, the use of recurring 
line and repetition of unity is very marked, and 
its peculiar character and richness is due to 
this. The zig-zag moulding itself is an illustra- 
tion of the principle, and simply repeats itself 
in varying proportions and projections. Some 
of the outer rings of Norman arches and arcad- 
ing simply repeat the leading constructive form 
—the semi-circle of the arch itself. 

This is still more observable when we come 
to the Architecture of the pointed arch and the 
gable, where the mouldings surrounding the 
window and door-heads repeat in projection the 
lines of the window and door in serving their 
original office of keeping the rain from the 
window and wall, richness of effect being 
gained by the variety of the alternating con- 
cavities and convexities of the section. Gothic 
work generally illustrates the opposite principle 
in the use of enrichment to that which we 
noticed in the Greek, inasmuch as the orna- 
mental emphasis is generally thrown upon the 
constructive points themselves, rather than on 
the interstices. 

We get the clustered and filleted shaft, the 
ornate foliated capital in endless variety ; the 
richly-moulded arch, the cusped arch, the win- 
dow tracery ; the moulded ribs of the vaulting, 
their junctions marked by richly-carved bosses, 
and, if a corbel or bracket is used, the oppor- 
tunity is seized by the sculptor for a head or a 
winged angel, but worked strictly in accordance 
with the size of joints of the stonework, and 
therefore always showing the controlling Archi- 
tectural influence. The exterior of a Gothic 
building is almost equally expressive of its 
construction; the buttress is made an impor- 
tant decorative feature and a source of variety, 
and light and shade, often crowned with a 
pinnacle, and, in its flying form, supporting an 
apex, as at Wells, extremely elegant in design, 
moulded and pierced. The door and window 
heads are moulded; the spring of the roof is 
often marked by machicolations, and the 
parapet battlemented or pierced. The gables 
are crested, towers are pinnacled and spired, 
and tipped with vanes. This emphasis on the 
constructive features gives an expression of 
organic life, directness, and strength which is 
characteristic of all Gothic design. 

The shadow gained by the recess certainly 
gives solemnity and impressiveness to the sculp- 
tured effigy. The effigy is frequently sculp- 
tured upon an arcaded tomb, shields with the 
bearings of the family filling the panels bet ween 
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the arches, which are made to subserve by their 
more formal masses and vertical lines, the freer 
and more horizontal ones of the sculptured 
figure. Architectural Design and Sculpture are 
in these works inseparable. The Later Gothic 
tombs take the form of shrines built clear from 
the wall and overhung with rich tabernacle 
work, buttressed, and sometimes enclosed with 
wrought-iron railings, in the design of which 
may again be seen the prevailing Architectural 
influence of time. 

Not less instructive for the evidence they 
give of Architectural influence are Medizval 


brasses, in the treatment of the figure, the en- ~ 


closing borders, and the use of inscriptions. 
More especially remarkable in design and 
draughtsmanship are the Flemish brasses of 
the Gothic period, where the full-length por- 
traits of the personage or personages comme- 
morated occupy the principal space in the 
panel, not cut out in silhouette and inlaid on 
the stone slab, as generally is English brasses, 
but relieved upon a rich diapered background. 

It is the same in other branches of Design, 
such as stained glass, which in its best shows 
such close relationship to the Architecture of 
the building it enriches. With the evolution 
of the window from the small round-headed 
loop-holes of the Byzantine, through the simple 
lancet-pointed lights separated by solid ma- 
sonry, to the foliated tracery and subdivided 
mullions of the Later Gothic, the splendour of 
mosaic gave way to the splendour of the 
stained-glass window—at first a jewelled web 
of geometric lead thrown across the light, the 
form of the simple or cusped points of the 
tracery influencing the lead lines they enclosed, 
and the long vertical lines in the figures of 
saint and angel re-echoing the long lines of the 
narrow pointed light, into which ascended later 
the pinnacles of the canopies. Up to the end 
of the fifteenth ceutury each light was still 
generally regarded as a separate panel, but 
with the large windows subdivided with light 
tracery and thin mullions, it became feasible to 
consider the design as filling the whole window. 

A kindred feeling determines the treatment 
of the wall, and perhaps nowhere is the neces- 
sary Architectural influence more felt than in 
mural decoration. Anything which disturbs” 
the general flatness and repose is out of keeping. 
We may gain acertain accidental or naturalistic 
interest, but at the cost of decorative repose 
and richness. 

The Italian fresco painters of the Early 
Renaissance, Giotto and his School, thoroughly 
understood this, and though in details Natu- 
ralism was carried quite far, as in the beautiful 
frescoes in the Riccardi Chapel-at Florence by 
Benozzo Gozzot, in spite of all their richness 
and variety, they remain essentially wall 
paintings, as completely mural as the finest 
arras tapestry, such as those splendid Bur- 
gundian specimens at South Kensington, which, 
while absorbing much of the new splendour 
and detail of the Early Renaissance, remain 
Gothic in spirit. : 

The great principle in the design of these 
tapestries, or of early wall painting, was the 
exclusion of sky-spaces and atmospheric planes 
which necessarily, in proportion to the illusive 
design with which they are represented, must 
throw the wall out of the perpendicular. There 
is an instance of a sky-distance having been 
introduced later at South Kensington. 

We do not want to think we are out of doors 
while in a room, so that all 
mural decoration never forgets the wall—it 
acknowledges, in short, the Architectural in- 
fluence. 

The same principle is to be traced in other 
textile design, in the geometrically planned and 
heraldically treated silk hangings of Sicily, and 
the Venetian and Genoese velvets and brocades, 
with mottoes derived from Eastern sources, 
which frequently repeat the geometric foliated 
forms of Arabic and Gothic Architecture, as in 
the brocade from an Annunciation in Malines. 

We see the value they are to the painters and 
designers in aftording rich back grounds of 
definite recurring masses of pattern, to oppose 
the varied outline and relief of their figures. 

In jewellery, metal work, pottery, inlays, in 
the spacing of the book cover, the distribution 
of its tooling; in the arrangement of the book 
page and its decoration; in the form of choice 
type—everywhere in beautiful Art, we may 
find the Architectural influence, that poetry of 
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the constructive sense which is the common 
sense of Art, and adapts itself to all manner of 
useful things, giving to each its particular and 
ornamental value, and insuring it harmonious 
place and relationship in the great household of 
Design. 

I believe that in any period or country where 
exists anything like a distinct and living Archi- 
tectural style we shall find its influences coming 
out in all sorts of ways, harmonising and con- 
trolling invention, and bringing all the Arts of 
Design—which really owe their existence to 
Architecture—into relation with itself. In 
countries like Japan, which (perhaps owing te 
its liability to constant earthquakes) have no 
stable or noble monumental type of Archi- 
tecture, it is noticeable, in spite of extraordi- 
nary artistic skill, there is a tendency towards 
triviality in the design of accessories: but even 
here it is noticeable how the form of their main 
constructive material—the bamboo— constantly 
reappears as an element in Design. 

It is curious to trace the lingering traces of 
Architectural relation still clinging about such 
unrelated Art, as much modern sculpture (or 
statuary) and easel painting—I mean in the 
pedestal as essential to the one, as the frame 
moulding is to the other. Both Sculpture and 

Painting have set up a supposed independent 

existence—have gained, perhaps, a decree of 
judicial separation from Architecture, if not a 
decree nisi. But it has only been for the sake of 
convenience and to meet certain commercial 
conditions; and thereby it becomes a grave 
question with artists—with all who care for 
beauty and harmony in Art and Life how far a 
unified Art is possible under the rule of the 
huckster and the speculator. 

It is certain in any case we shall never be 
able to build up a noble style in Architecture 
and bring about a harmonious unity in all the 
Arts of Design without sympathy and co-opera- 
tion, without some mutual understanding of 
each other’s work and aims on the part of 
artists, whether their work is constructive or 
graphic, but I think of late years there are not 
wanting signs of a strong and growing feeling in 
this direction, which is beginning to tell upon 
contemporary work. 


THE ART OF PHIL MAY. 


T is not that Phil May is greater as a 
humoristic draughtsman than those who 
have preceded him, but he is distinctly 

more original. Gilray and Rowlandson—with 
whom his Art has no affinity—Cruikshank, 
Leech, H. K. Browne, Doyle, Keene, to say 
nothing of the present contributors to Punch— 
Tenniel, Linley Sambourne, Du Maurier, and 
others—have each and all distinguished them- 
selves, but not in just the same manner as the 
young man _ whose pictorial jokes fill a 
Gallery at the Fine Art Society in New Bond 
Street. Never attempting to reach humour 
through grotesque exaggeration of form or 
feature, as was the case with some of our 
earlier caricaturists, Mr. May’s study is Nature 
in its simplest form. With an appreciation of 
the comic side of life that is almost inspira- 
tion, he rarely indulges in parody, and never 
in satire that is not born of his subject, whilst 
it is wholly lacking in the tinge of bitterness 
that sometimes disfigures the work of profes- 
sors of his particular Art. But when he 
encounters any droll phase of life, the artist, 
with keen power of observation and a talent 
amounting to genius, can transfer his impres- 
sion to paper with a power that has never 
been surpassed. In his peculiar style of drawing, 
Mr. May has invented a manner of his own 
totally distinct from any recognised method. 
With any amount of labour and pains, he draws 
in a figure until he feels he has perfected it, and 
then he rubs out the minor or unimportant 
lines, leaving only the major line indicating the 
form. This plan, which perhaps originates 
with Mr. May, has this advantage. The 
beauty of the draughtsman’s Art is its simpli- 
city — we all know how one wearies of 
elaborated detail—whilst the process explained 
gives the fullest possible result with the least 
display of the means by which that result is 
attained. : 


A NEW Wesleyan Mission Hall is to be built 
in Barnsley Street, Hull. The building, which 
is tocost £1,110, will accommodate 250 persons. 


PERILOUS STATE OF PETERBORO’ 
CATHEDRAL. 


REPORT BY JOHN PEARSON, R.A. 


FTER a careful survey of the upper part 
A of the West Front, I must say that [ 
am thankful more mischief was not done 

by the late storm, considering the sad state 
the masonry has got into. It seems indeed 
surprising how some of it resisted so terrible a 
visitation, for not only is the stone in number- 
less prominent places very much decayed, but 
the mortar in the beds and joints has come 
out to a considerable depth, and, but for some 
iron cramps—also much decayed—the tops of 
all the pinnacles would, in all probability, have 
been thrown down. There can be little doubt 
that much injury has been done in very severe 
winters through the alternate changes of rain, 
snow, and frost playing into the open joints. 
Some of the masonry too has suffered in con- 
sequence of this, and much more would it 
have suffered but for the enduring quality 
of the stone of which the Cathedral is built. 
The time has now arrived when some general 
repairs must be undertaken, extending over the 
whole of the western portion of the Cathedral. 
It is absolutely necessary that its various 
features should be preserved, and, unless these 
repairs be done at once, I am sure that ere long 
a much greater work will have to be faced. 
The features which have been thrown down 
must, of course, be rebuilt, using up all the old 
stones as far as possible. As regards the West 
Front itself, what I have said with reference to 
the pinnacles and the work in connection with 
them, applies equally to this. The masonry 
over the whole of it, especially in parts above 
the three arches, has suffered, and is suffering 
from neglect and the want of timely repairs, 
but to what extent I cannot say until a scaffold- 
ing has been erected. This scaffolding I would 
venture to urge the Dean and Chapter to allow 
me to put up as soon as possible. It is obvious 
to every observer that the centre part between 
the flanking towers bends considerably out- 
wards; careful plumbing has determined that 
the detached clustered columns with the part 
up to the string course above them lean out- 
wards to the extent of fully two feet, and 
that the three gable-ends have an_ inclina- 
tion in the same direction of about six 
inches. Upon looking for the effect of such 
a divergence from the perpendicular of these 
pillars and arches upon the work inside the 
Arcade, one is surprised to see how little there 
is to indicate that such a great movement has 
taken place, for instead of huge gaps in the 
groining which one would have expected to see, 
there are only—so far as can bediscerned from 
the ground—some slight openings in the cells. 
Coupling this fact with the fact that the three 
gables lean over at a less angle than the pillars 
below them, and that some of the work in con- 
nection with these gables inside the roof is 
nearly perpendicular, Iam very much disposed 
to think that the pillars began to settle and to 
lean outwards at a very early period, even per- 
haps before the gables were erected, and cer- 
tainly before the groining of the Arcade was put 
in. It must have been at some early period 
that the four great ties were introduced which 
pass through the wall for the purpose of hang- 
ing on the West Front to the square Towers 
behind; these ties are stillin a perfect state, 
and show clearly that since their introduction 
little or no further movement has taken place. 
These Towers have gone over a little to the west, 
but whether it is partly in consequence of 
having the weight of the West Front upon them 
I am not prepared to say. In addition to these 
ties there are three others which come over the 
centre ofthearchesand are connected tocontinu- 
ous horizontal beams which lie inside the gable 
walls, and are, opposite to each gable, cleverly 
framed together like a trussed beam ; they also 
add material support to the walls. The centre 
gable is, however, not so well supported as 
the two side ones, because it has not a direct hold 
on to the Towers. I would, therefore, advise 
that a strong girder be introduced, stretching 
across the space between the two Towers and 
built into and strutted from them to which two 
or three ties similar to the existing ones could 
be attached, thus the centre part of the west 
end would be effectually secured. I would also 
advise the introduction of a strong iron tie bar 


some little distance above the caps of the pillars 
to connect them with the wall behind for the 
purpose of checking any further movement 
westward, additional help in this direction 
would be gained by the removal of some 2 feet 
of the filling in over the groining, for the weight 
of this needless mass of masonry induces a 
lateral thrust decidedly injurious to the pillars. 
As regards cost, Ican give youno particulars at 
present, and not until the work to be done has 
been carefully examined and considered in 
detail. That part of the work which is above 
the roofs and can be got at can be estimated 
without much difficulty. 

Writing subsequently, Mr. Pearson says :— 
‘“T should like to emphasize what I said as to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the Front, and 
the necessity for immediate steps being taken 
for its preservation. I do not refer merely to 
the fact that the two main Piers of this Front 
lean over 2 ft. and 2 ft. 2 in. respectively in a 
height of 78 ft., but to the insecurity which is 
manifest in so many places, for instance—the 
stones forming one of the rings of the northern- 
most arch are much out of place, the other 
rings over it are twisted and fractured, and the 
quatrefoil opening above is greatly distorted, 
and any further movement here, however 
slight, might lead to deplorable results. The 
corresponding portion of the southernmost arch 
also manifests a similar defection, but to a 
somewhat less extent. It would be a wise pre- 
caution against accidents to fence off the 
northernmost archway until it has been pro- 
perly examined, and the arch and the work in 
connection with it have been made secure.”’ 

The Restoration Committee unanimously 
resolved that the Sub-Committee be requested 
to prepare an appeal—(1) For the amount 
required for the repair of the Pinnacles and 
Spires on the Towers of the West Front. (2) 
For such anamount as, after conference with 
the Architect and Builder, may be thought 
probably sufficient to secure the safety of the 
remaining portions of the West Front. (3) For 
the amount still required to complete the 
repairs to the Transepts and Eastern Chapel. 


For the erection of the Blackfriars Street and 
Marlborough Road Schools, the School Board 
for Salford is applying to the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners for a loan of the sum of 
£18,454. 

Mr. M. Hainsworth, who for thirteen years 
has been Surveyor to the Ilkley District Council, 
has resigned his post in order to take a similar 
one under the Teddington District Council, 
Middlesex. It has been decided to advertise 
for a successor at a salary of £150 a year. 

For the first time in its history Victoria 
University, Manchester, has recognised the 
services rendered by eminent men in the various 
spheres of public life, Literature and in Science, 
and has conferred honorary degrees on several 
distinguished noblemen and gentlemen. The 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws has been 
conferred on Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


It is with regret that we announce the death 
of Mr. Henry Sumner, the well-known Liverpool 
Architect, who died at his residence 40, Falkner 
Square, last week. The deceased gentleman 
was noted for the part he took in suggesting 
public improvements. His principal one, that 
of high level Bridges from Dale Street to Lime 
Street, form an important feature at the Spring 
Exhibition, at the Walker Art Gallery, now 
open. The deceased Architect had an 
extensive practice, and designed many buildings 
in Liverpool and elsewhere. He was a member 
of the Liverpool Architectural Society, of 
which he was an ex-president. 


THE Hanley Town Council has accepted the 
following tenders: Mr. C. Cornes, Hanley, 
£1,050, for the erection of Terrace Walls, Steps, 
&c., in the new Park; Mr. Cornes, £785, for 
the provision of Piers and abutments to four 
Canal Bridges in the Park; and Messrs. H. & T. 
Danks, Oldbury, £1,060, for Boilers, Electric 
Light Mains, and other appurtenances. Appli- 
cation is to be made to the Local Government 
Board for permission to reborrow the sum of 
£8,000 (part of a loan of £11,500 sanctioned on 
December 17th, 1883, for the purchase of the 
Queen’s Hotel for the purposes of a Town Hall), 
on security of the Town Hall property, for a 
further period of eight years. 


\ 
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REVISING THE R.I.B.A. 
THE QUESTION OF FELLOWSHIP. 
No EXHIBITION OF WORKS TO BE TOLERATED. 


NUMBER of Associates of the R.I.B.A., 

A called together to consider what steps 

should be taken at the forthcoming and 

future election of Council of the Institute, 

with respect to the qualification for Fellowship, 

met at Dr. Williams’ Library last night week. 

The meeting had been convened by circular. 

Mr. Owen Fletcher presided, and stated that a 

circular, signed by over sixty Associates 

resident in London and thirteen provincial 

members, had been issued to each of the candi- 

dates nominated for election to the Council of 

the R.I.B.A.—47 in all, the total number to be 

elected being 36. The circular read as follows: 

“We, the undersigned Associates, are anxious 

to obtain your views upon the question of the 

qualification for the Fellowship of the Institute, 

and we should, therefore, take it asa great favour 

if you would be so kind as to forward a brief 

reply to the following question to Mr. H. V. 

Lanchester, 12, Great fames Street, W.C., 

before Friday next: ‘Are you in favour of 

restricting the Fellowship of the R.I.B.A. to 
(x) Associates, (2) other Architects who were in 

practice before 1880, and (3) those whose 
work is of exceptional merit? In the case of 

the latter, would you advocate that photo- 
graphs of their executed work should be 
exhibited in the Institute Rooms one month 
before the election?’’’ Mr. Lanchester read 
a number of letters received in reply. Mr. 
Ernest George was against restricting Fel- 
lowship to Associates, and his reply to questions 
3 and 4 was “‘ Yes.””. Mr. Aston Webb was in 
favour of restricting Fellowship to Associates 
and those who had done really good work. Mr. 
J. M. Brydon would not restrict any Architect 
from becoming a candidate who could fulfil the 

requirements of the Charter, except for the 
quality of his executed work, and of that he 
thought the Council should be the judge, as at 
present. Mr. C. Hadfield, the President of the 
Sheffield Society of Architects, writing as a 
private member, sympathised with the objects 
aimed at in the circular, but did not think that 
those objects went far enough. He had beena 
member of the Institute for many years, and 
was now losing all confidence in what it is 
likely to accomplish. He fully sympathised 
with the views of the memorialists. Architecture 
was not a profession, nor a business, but a 
constructive Art. An Architect who loved 
his craft, and desired to steer clear of the 
commercial element, which the R.I.B.A. 
seemed to be determined to force into the ranks 
of the Fellowship, could not do otherwise. He 
was willing to sign Clauses 1 and 3, but with 
the proviso that in addition to the candidate 
submitting photographs of his work, he should 
append plans, and some kind of endorsement 
from his local society that he was a bond fide 
Architect, and not a land surveyor or estate 
agent. Mr. John Slater saw no objection to 
Clauses 1 and 3, but could not support Clause 2, as 
it would inflict hardship on many provincial 
Architects who had never been Associates of the 
Institute. As to the exhibition of photographs of 
the executed works of candidates in the Institute 
Rooms, he thought this would be most improper, 
and should strongly oppose it. Mr. Phené 
Spiers was not in favour of any other restrictions 
as regards the Fellowship than those now pre- 
scribed in the bye-laws. As for questions 2 and 
3 he considered that integrity in professional 
practice was of even more importance in a 
candidate for the Fellowship than exceptional 
merit of design. The R.I.B.A. was not a 
Royal Academy with limited membership, but 
‘a professional society, to which all practitioners 
ought to belong. The only limitations to the 
Fellowship should be integrity of practice; 
sufficient evidence that the candidate is really 
the author of the works to which his name is 
attached as Architect; the execution of work of 
sufficient importance, either inartistic design, in 
construction or in extent, to warrant the applica- 
tion for the Fellowship, still retaining the seven 
years’ limit. Mr. Leonard Stokes was dis- 

tinctly of opinion that a man’s executed work 

was the one and only test that should be 

applied toa Fellow. Examinations on paper 

might be all very well, and a proper test for 

Associates, but in his opinion they were no 


good whatever for Fellows. The fact of an 
Associate having passed an examination brought 
him no nearer to the Fellowship as far as 
his Architectures was concerned. Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse’s views were quite in accord with 
the general spirit of the questions asked. Mr. 
William Young thought the qualification for 
Fellowship should be the exceptional merit of 
a man’s work. That was the only way to make 
the Fellowship of any value. The suggestion 
to exhibit photographs of candidates’ work was 
a good one. Mr. Atkin Berry, an Associate, 
was in favour of restricting the Fellowship to 
(t) Associates, and (2) other Architects in prac- 
tice before 1880, and from those whose work is 
of exceptional merit. Mr. Flower was in 
favour of restricting the Fellowship to (1) Asso- 
ciates, (2) Architects in practice before 1880, 
and (3) those whose work is of exceptional merit. 
He believed in the exhibition of photographs, but 
thought the number should be limited. Mr. F. 
T. W. Goldsmith's replies were all in the affirma- 
tive, but he added to the second :—“‘ Provided the 
Architect is in active practice.” Mr. E. J. 
Dodgshun’s, of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, replies were, ‘yes,’ to the 
first and third, and ‘‘no’’ to the second. Mr. 
Caroe supported the view that a candidate for 
the Fellowship should be judged by the quality 
of his executed works. Letters from fifty-nine 
Provincial and other Associates had been 
received, supporting the proposals to limit the 
qualifications for Fellowship. Of these twenty- 
five agreed to the limitations contained in the 
circular, twenty-six proposed to only admit Asso- 
ciates and other Architects who had done ex- 
ceptionally good work, 6 desired Associateship 
to be compulsory, and 2 accepted proposition 
3 only. As to the exhibition of photographs, 
there was a general opinion that such a course 
would be desirable. 

Mr. Knight suggested that the words of the 
third question should be added to the first, so 
that the motion would be as follows: ‘‘ That 
this meeting declares itself in favour of restrict- 
ing the Fellowship of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Associates, and to other 
Architects whose work is of exceptional merit.”’ 

Mr. Langston accepted the suggestion, and 
questions one and three, as incorporated, were 
agreed to. The proposal to admit other 
Architects who were in practice before 1880, 
was not pressed. 

It was moved “ that this meeting would sug- 
gest to the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the desirability of exhibiting, 
for one month before the election, photographs 
and working drawings of the executed works 
of all candidates for the Fellowship.”” The 
motion having been seconded, an amendment 
was moved to the effect that a list of the exe- 
cuted works of the candidate be attached to 
his name in the nomination published in the 
Institute Journal. 

Both the amendment and the original motion 
were lost. 

An Associates’ Committee was appointed as 
follows: R. Shekleton Balfour, Sydney B. 
Beale, John Begg, Arthur J. Bolton, Owen 
Fleming, B. F. Fletcher, James S. Gibson, 
Sydney K. Greenslade, Francis Hooper, H. V. 
Lanchester, John Murray, J. E. Newberry, G. 
A. Price-Cuxson, J]. Humphreys Jones, Andrew 
W. Prentice, Edgar H. Selby, F. W. Troup, 
Charles E. Bateman, Harold Brakspear. 


Tue Windsor Board of Guardians propose to 
borrow £1,000 with the view of making additions 
to the Infirmary. 


A NEW Wesleyan Chapel is to be built at 
Barnton, in the Northwich circuit. The cost, 
including site, is estimated at £1,500. 


Str FREDERIC LEIGHTON’s health is, accord- 
ing to news received from Algeria, a good deal 
better. It is probable that he will return to 
London in the course of next month. 


Tue Arts and Crafts Society of Ireland is 
decorating its Hall in the Royal University 
Buildings, in preparation for the forthcoming 
Exhibition. An arrangement of dais tapestry 
hangings and fresco cartoons suggested by Mr. 
Walter Armstrong has been unanimously 
adopted. The Hall is large, and the wall space 
at the end necessitates a decorative treatment, 
which will form a background to the Society’s 
exhibits. 


THE FRESCOES AT THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


[ate panel pictures out of the twenty-four 
which in time will decorate the Interior 
of the Royal Exchange, were unveiled 
on Thursday. They are the work of the 
President of the Royal Academy and of Mr. 
Robert Macbeth. Both are gifts, the work of 
Mr. Macbeth having been presented by Mr. 
Deputy Snowden, and that of Sir Frederic 
Leighton being an offering to the City from the 
artist himself. Neither is in reality the 
‘“‘fresco’’ which it will be apt to be mistaken 

for; the works, executed by some slight 
modification of the Gambier Parry process, 
being, like the large allegorical pieces at 

Amiens, by the great master of Decorative 
Painting of our time—M. Puvis de Chavannes 

—in reality paintings upon canvas, delicately 

transferred to the wall. 

Sir Frederic Leighton’s canvas, which has 
for subject the commerce between the Ancient 
Britons and the Phcenicians, is a picture which 
displays hardly one of his possible deficiencies, 
and, in an abundant measure, his strength and 
his refinement, his fullness of invention, his 
noble suavity of line, his stately and sumptuous 
colour. When the very greatest of an artist's 
gifts is his gift of pure Design, it is natural, of 
course, that he shall be seen at his best in 
Decorative Painting. Sir Frederic is so seen 
at South Kensington, and, again, and even 
more effectively at the Royal Exchange. The 
‘‘Commerce’’ which he depicts, consists, it 
must be supposed, of certain barterings between 
the dark and melancholy Orientals, who 
display upon the shore their jars, and necklaces, 
and bracelets, and fabrics of Tyrian dye, and a 
group of blonde yet warmly coloured natives, 
one or two of whom appear, it may be, scarcely 
satisfied with the bargain that is proposed, 
while others examine the precious objects with 
an intense and careful curiosity. Sir Frederic 
has taken a charitable view of the outward 
appearance of the Britons. One man at least 
is a model of comely strength, and more than 
one of the women—she especially who is 
crouching on the beach, absorbed in the charm 
of the Phcenician raiment—is of refined and 
exquisite yet never too effeminate beauty. The 
scene passes in serene weather ; a sky of white 
cloud, with no threat of storm, hanging over 
the deep blue seas of our south-western coast. 

Mr. Macbeth’s picture has for theme an 
historical incident of only half a century ago— 
the opening of this very Royal Exchange by 
the young Queen, accompanied by Prince 
Albert, and attended by the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel. Into the corner of 
the piece, but very unobtrusively, Mr. Macbeth, 
following the good Italian and good Flemish 
custom of the Renaissance times, has intro- 
duced a portrait of the donor of this present 
work. The moment chosen for portrayal is 
that in which the Lord Mayor of the period 
bows before the Queen, who has a gesture of 
appropriate and characteristic graciousness. 
The open door, with all the metal work sur- 
mounting it, is seen immediately behind them. 
A Beefeater adds to the scene a picturesqueness 
which, whatever may be the opinion of the 
modern fashionable dressmaker, does not really 
belong to the ‘early Victorian’”’ costume. 
Behind the Beefeater, and the scarlet and 
white and black cloaked figures, comes a silvery 
vision of the street. In his portraiture, in his 
disposition of the subject, in his treatment of a 
difficult, yet worthy, theme with dignity, Mr. 
Macbeth has shown himself thoroughly entitled 
to the trust that was reposed in him, 


Bournemouth is to have a new Playhouse. 
The Grand Theatre, Boscombe, which has been 
constructed by Mr. Archibald Beckett, was 
opened last week. 


A SCHEME is on foot for erecting a new 
Church to accommodate 600 persons, at a cost 
of £6,000, for the Emanuel district of St. 
Thomas, Exeter, 


It has been decided to enlarge the Vestry of 
Keighley Parish Church to about four times its 
present size, it being much too small. The 
estimated cost is about £500, a quarter of 
which the Duke of Devonshire has generously 
promised to defray. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Northern Architectural Association.— 
An outdoor meeting of this Association was 
recently held, when 38 members attended, 
including Mr. J. Oswald, F.R.I.B.A., the presi- 
dent. Assembling at Jarrow, the first place 
visited was Christ Church, where the new 
Chancel Screen and fittings recently erected in 
memory of the late Lord Northbourne, from 
designs by Mr. Crawford Hick, Architect, of 
Newcastle, were examined. The party next 
proceeded to the old Church (St. Paul’s), 
which is one of the most ancient edifices in 
the kingdom. Embarking on a steam launch, 
the members proceeded down the Tyne and 
viewed the Lighthouse in progress of erection 
on the South Pier. At the Pilots’ Landing, 
conveyances were in waiting, and the party 
drove to St. Michael’s Church, Westoe, where 
the Rev. C. E. Adamson conducted them over 
the building, which has just been enlarged by 
the addition of Aisles from the designs of 
Messrs. Hicks & Charlewood, of Newcastle. 
Thence proceeding to the village of Westoe, 
the members were permitted to view the Mayor 
of South Shields’ residence, which was erected 
several years ago from the designs of Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, of London. Finally the party pro- 
ceeded to Harton Cemetery, and inspected the 
Chapels and Entrance Lodge erected in 1889, 
and designed by Mr. Henry Grieves, of South 
Shields. 


York Architectural Society. — This 
Society held its first summer excursion on the 
25th ultimo, when the members visited Tad- 
caster to view the residence of Mr. T. H. 
Ingleby, recently erected from the designs of 
Messrs. Hornsey and Monkman, York. The 
party was met on arrival by Mr. Ingleby and 
Mr. Monkman, and conducted over the build- 
ing, which is of stone, in a modified Elizabethan 
style of Architecture, and is situated on high 
ground overlooking the river Wharfe. The 
Entrance Hall, staircase, and principal apart- 
ments are finished in oak. A chamber organ, 
in course of construction by Mr. Binns, of 
Bramley, will, when completed, include a novel 
combination of pneumatic and electric action. 
The building and Stables are lighted through- 
out by electricity, and every modern convenience 
in the way of fittings, electric bells, &c., com- 
bined with a system of heating and ventilation, 
dual water supply and sanitary arrangements, 
form a model country residence. After visiting 
the Greenhouses and Stables, the party were 
shown over the extensive Flour Mills belonging 
to Mr. Ingleby, and then returned by train to 
York. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers.— 
At the annual general meeting of this Institu- 
tion, which was held in the Hall of the Royal 
United Service Institution on the 28th ult., Sir 
Robert Rawlinson, K.C.B., President, occupied 
the chair. Thereport, commencing by referring 
to the change that had taken place in the roll 
of the Society during the past twelve months, 
stated that 29 Members, 286 Associate Mem- 
bers and 5 Associates had been elected, and 2 
Members and 3 Associate Members’ were 
restored to the roll; while the deaths, resigna- 
tions and erasures amounted to 170. The 
numbers of all classes on the books at the end 
of the Institution year were: Honorary Mem- 
bers, 17; Members, 1,862; Associate Members, 
3,687; Associates, 355; making a total of 5,921. 
The report having been adopted, votes of 
thanks were passed to the President, the Vice- 
Presidents, and the other Members of the 
Council for active services in the management 
of the Institution. The ballot for Council 
resulted as follows: Sir B. Baker, K.C.M.G,, 
President ; J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., W. H. Preece, 
C.B., Sir Douglas Fox, and James Mansergh, 
Vice-Presidents; and of W. Anderson, D.C.L., 
Alex. R. Binnie, W. R. Galbraith, J. H. Great- 
head, J. C. Hawkshaw, C. Hawksley, Dr. John 
Hopkinson, Alex. B. W. Kennedy, LL.D., Sir 
G. L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Sir Andrew Noble, 
CB. Sir Ee. J, Reed: KGB. eMeb,, W, 
Shelford, F. W. Webb, Sir W. H. White, 
K.C.B., and Sir E. Leader Williams. The 
Session was adjourned to the second Tuesday 
in November. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—The annal meeting was held in the Royal 
Institution on Wednesday evening last, Mr. 


W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Board of Works, 
presiding. It was reported that the member- 
ship had increased to 295, and that the funds 
were in a satisfactory condition, being £30 
greater than Jast year. Other reports were 
submitted and approved. Office-bearers were 
then elected as _ follows: — President, Dr. 
Rawand Anderson ; vice-presidents, Mr. Thomas 
Ross, F,.S.A., Scot., Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King of Arms; honorary secretary, Mr. T. 
Fountain; honorary treasurer, John Johnstone, 
C.A.; librarian, Thos. Ross, F.S.A., Scot. In 
his valedictory address, Mr. Robertson dealt 
with the work of the Association during the 
past session, making special reference to the 
various interesting lectures and excursions. 
He said that in his presidential address three 
years ago, he referred to the projects for the 
rebuilding of the City Chambers. He then 
expressed the hope that the centre of munici- 
pal life and activity would never be removed 
from the old town. Healsothen expressed the 
opinion, which, he thought, met with the 
general concurrence of the members of the 
Association, that the most appropriate method 
of housing the Council would be by the com- 
pletion and extension of the buildings they at 
present occupied. He referred to the question 
that night to say how glad he was that it was 
now definitely settled, and settled in a most 
satisfactory way, by the Town Council, on the 
initiative of the Lord Dean of Guild. The 
Town Council had now acquired old property 
in the neighbourhood which would give the 
accommodation required to complete the build- 
ing satisfactorily. : 


The Glasgow School of Art—Archi- 
tectural Department.—An_ excursion of 
about 40 Architect Students of the School of 
Art, under the direction of Mr. W. J. Anderson, 
A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Emmet Brady, recently 
visited the Abbeys of Melrose and Dryburgh. 
A specially prepared paper, dealing with the his- 
tory and Architecture of the buildings, was read 
by Mr. Anderson, and studies of the buildings by 
the students completed the day’s programme. 
Mr. Anderson has accepted the appointment of 
Master of the Architectural Classes of the 
School of Art, and, with an assistant, will take 
charge next Session of this important depart- 
ment. 


PROFESSIONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


On Thursday last at St. Matthew’s Church, 
Newcastle, a magnificent Reredos, recently put 
into the Church in memory of the late Mr. R. 
J. Johnson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., was dedicated. 
The Reredos, which is from the design of 
Messrs. Hicks and Charlewood, Grainger Street, 
Newcastle, is, with its super-altar and gradine, 
executed in Caen stone, and stands about 11 
feet above the Altar, its width being identical 
with the length of the same. Although much 
smaller in size and scale its design is suggested 
by the great Screen at Winchester Cathedral, 
erected in the latter portion of the fifteenth 
century. In this central portion we have a 
range of niches on a traceried base, and these 
niches are intended for figures of adoring 
angels. Immediately over the centre of this 
rises the Cross with the ngure of our Lord 
crucified; the side nicnes at the foot having 
figures of the blessed Virgin and St. John. 
Over the canopies is a richly carved cornice 
and open cresting, the severe line being only 
broken in the centre for the crowning feature, 
our Lord, in majesty, surmounted by a richly- 
carved canopy and crochetted spire. The 
figures have been carved by Mr. G. W. Milburn, 
of York, all the rest of the work being executed 
by Mr. Robert Beall, of Newcastle. 

From the plans of Messrs. Hardy and Wright, 
Architects, Edinburgh, a Church for the new 
parish of St. James has been erected. The 
building is situate near Leithwalk Station. 
The ground floor is about 12 feet below the 
street level, and allows the basement floor to 
be utilised as a Hall, which accommodates 
about 800. The acoustics are unexceptionally 
good. ‘The [nterior has an open timier ceiling, 
and for better light, the windows at side 
galleries have been provided for by triplet 
lancets and gables of size determined by the 
position of the main trussed framing of the 
roof. The Church is heated on the low-pressure 
system by 2 in. pipes, and a separate but 


circular arrangement heats the Hall below. 
The total cost has been about £4,000. 


A NEW Parish Room is being built adjoining 
St. Michael's Church, Ipswich. Mr. E. S. 
Bisschop, of Ipswich, has prepared the plans, 
which Mr. William Grayston, of the same town, 
is carrying out. The building will be connected 
with the Chancel of St. Michael's by a Clergy 
Vestry. The principal entrance from Upper 
Orwell Street will be by a red brick Porch, 
harmonising with the rest of the building, and 
from Bond Street by a Vestibule 12 ft. by 7 ft. 
The dimensions of the Interior will be 30 ft. 
square, and the Clergy Vestry 20 ft. by 15 ft., 
whilst there will also be a Kitchen 15 ft. by 
12 ft. The floor will consist of solid wood 
blocks. The estimated cost is £1,000. 

Tue large Hotel which is being built in New 
York from plans by Messrs. Reeves and Sons, 
of Broadway, in that city, is to be known as 
Herald Square Hotel. It will have frontages 
to Broadway Sixth Avenue and Thirty-sixth 
Street, will be fifteen stories in height, and will 
cost for site and erection at least {£450,000 
sterling. The first two stories of the facades 
are to be of limestone, the upper portion being 
in light brick and limestone. The building will 
be of steel construction, and the porous fire- 
proofing used will be strengthened by wire 
cable run through it. The only material not 
fireproof in character in the entire building will 
be the wainscotting on the lower floors and the 
wood used for doors and windows. All the 
floors will be of cement. There will be no 
eras shafts, except those used for the five 
ifts. 

Messrs ARTHUR BAkeERand Harold Hughes, 
of London, are the Architects for the new 
Mission Room and Schools, Uxbridge Street, 
in connection with St. Catherine’s Church, 
Tunnel Road, Edgehill, Liverpool, which has 
been formally opened. The Mission Hall and 
Schools are contained in the same building, 
the former being above the latter. The Schools 
comprise girls’ and infants’ departments, accom- 
modating 228 giris and 196 infants respectively. 
There is a large class room for cookery pur- 
poses. The Mission Hall, which is lofty and 
well lighted, is 51 feet long by 4o feet wide. 
The Contractors are Messrs. Brown and Back- 
house, of Liverpool; Heating Engineers, 
Messrs. Harlow & Sons; Ventilating, E. 
Hatton; Gas Fitting, Jas. Cooper & Sons; 
Asphalting of playground, Mr. Gilbertson. 
The entire cost has been £4,028 2s. 6d. 

THE Voluntary Schools Committee at Lewes 
having practically formulated the scheme for 
the provision of additional School accommoda- 
tion in the town as required by the Education 
Department, it has been arranged to extend 
Malling School, and plans for this purpose 
have been submitted to the Department for 
approval. A new School to accommodate 410 
children, viz., 100 boys, 100 girls, and 210 
infants, is to be built on a site below St. John’s 
Church near the Pells; and Mr. Creed, 
Architect, of Finsbury Circus, is now preparing 
the plans. 

ANOTHER addition to the many Metropolitan 
Synagogues has been made. It is situated in 
Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, in close 
proximity to the Jewish Working Men’s Club 
and Institute. The cost of the building, which 
comprises the Synagogue, Hall, Vestry Room, 
and Dwelling House, was £1,600, Mr. Lewis 
Solomons, of New Broad Street, being the 
Architect, and Mr. Richardson, of Finsbury 
Square, the Builder. 

Goon progress is being made with the first 
new School in connection with the Horfield 
School Board. The site is near the gaol, and 
having decided to purchase an acre of land, 
there is ample room for buildings and play- 
grounds, and to allow of extensions when 
necessary. The building, which is in the 
English Renaissance style, is of pennant stone 
with freestone dressings, and the high pitched 
roof is covered with Broomhall tiles. There 
are two eentral Assembly Halls, 42 feet by 24 
feet, and arranged around these are eight Class 
Rooms for boys and girls. A Cookery Room and 
caretaker’s apartments are included. Mr. W. 
V. Gough is the Architect, and Mr. H. G. 
Rossiter the Builder. The building, which, 
with land and equipment, will cost about 
£7,500, is expected to be ready for occupation 
in September. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


No. 3.—Swimming Baths. 

Designs for Swimming Baths in a country 
townof 5,oooinhabitants. To containcold water 
bath fifty feet long, three feet to six feet deep, 
with necessary dressing boxes; six private 
washing baths for gentlemen and three for 
ladies; necessary heating and _ ventilating 
appliances to be provided, together with wait- 
ing and caretaker’s rooms, the entire cost not 
to exceed £3,000. The site is 100 feet deep 
and of any necessary frontage, but entrance 
an only be obtained from the front. All 
designs to be delivered on or before Monday, 
the roth day of June. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections, Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months. 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuiLpERS’ JouRNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Editorial. 


Tue EpiTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
meCESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


. 


On Thursday last the new sewerage works 
which have been constructed at Kyo, near 
Annfield Plain, were formally opened. Mr. 
J. E. Parker, A.M.I.C.E., who has personally 
supervised the construction of the works, ex- 
plained the modus operandi to those present, 
and the scheme was found to act in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The cost of the work is £1,600, 
the contractor being Mr. Geo. Robson, of New- 
castle, while the ironwork was supplied by the 
Grange Iron Company, Durham. 


THE contract for the enlargement of the 
Whitehall Schools, Bristol, has been placed in 
the hands of Messrs. Love and Wait. The 
estimated cost is £1,700. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Trade and Commerce. 


WE shall be glad to receive copies of 
catalogues from firms engaged in the allied 
building trades. These will be carefully 
looked through, any novelty noted, and— 
should its nature seem to demand it—fuller 
attention drawn thereto. We are particu- 
larly wishful to secure the friendly interest 
of designers and artificers in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, and, now and then, we might see 
our way to reproduce an outline sketch or 
illustration of any contrivance that struck 
us as being new or needed. Building covers 
up—figuratively, and in fact—so much ground, 
and we mean to cover the whole of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms 
would indicate, by some suitable mark, the 
pages in their catalogues to which they 
would, in particular, desire to call our 
attention. 


Lawson’s Patent Combination Set=square.—Mr 

F. R. Lawson, Surveyor, of Market Street, Fenton, Stafford- 

shire, sends us a celluloid Set-square which ‘‘ works” at 45°, 

524° and 60° by the medium of slips cut through the material 

_ of an ordinary 60° Set-square. There is no question that the 

idea is extremely useful, but it appears to us that a little 

more care is necessary in the manufacture. We applied a 

match to the Set-square, and that Set-square is no longer in 

existence —perhaps Mr, Lawson will send us another for our 
Artist’s use. 


Leicester Building Strike.—The strike in the 
Leicester Building Trades, though now in its ninth week, so 
far as carpenters and joiners are concerned, shows no pros- 
pect of settlement. The plumbers are still locked out, and 
they decline to return to,work on the terms offered, although 
promised all that they demanded within a week of resuming 
work, The builders, bricklayers, plasterers and slaters have 
up to the present declined to accede to the demand for a 
general strike, but all building operations are _ being 
seriously interfered with, and the employers threaten to intro- 
duce non-Union labour. 


The Strike in the Building Trade at Stourbridge. 
—This strike still continues, and though the men have had a 
communication from the masters with an offer, it does not, it 
is stated, meet what the former want—viz., the fixing of a 
standard rate ot wages for the Stourbridge district of 8d. per 
hour. 


The ‘‘Landis’’ Band=Saw.—A trial of this new 
band-saw was made last Tuesday, with very satisfactory 
results. The saw-blade, which is 38 ft. long, 5 in. wide, and 
runs horizontally at 7 000 ft. a minute, is carried by two 
wrought-steel pulleys of special construction, § ft. in diame- 
ter. No indiarubber or other substance is used on the 
surface of these pulleys, the saw-blade running on the metal 
rim, with the teeth projecting sufficiently beyond the edge of 
the pulley to clear the set. The saw pulleys are carried on 
a strong horizontal casting furnished with the necessary 
adjustment for altering the distance between the pulleys to 
suit saws of different lengths, and to vary the tension on the 
saws. The casting on which the pulleys are carried rises 
and falls on two large screwed vertical columns, which are 
made to rotate by self-acting gear for the purpose of varying 
the height of the saw. The position of the saw is indicated 
by a disc immediately facing the operator, the whole control 
of the machine being immediately within his grasp, without 
his having to alter his position. It is claimed for this 
machine that it is a better and more rapid board-sawing 
machine than any other in the World, and thatit will satis- 
factorily carry out certain operations hitherto looked upon as 
impossible on the band-saw. 


General Line of Buildings Case.—At the North Lon- 
don Police-court, Mr. Thomas Pryor, a builder, of Stoke 
Newington, appeared before Mr. Lane, Q.C., on the 20th and 
27th ult., in answer to a summons at the instance of the 
London County Council, for having erected a building on the 
northern side of Prince George Road, Stoke Newington, 
beyond the general line of buildings. Mr. Chilvers, from 
the solicitor’s department, repr esenied the Council, and Mr, 
Macmorran, barrister, appeared for the defendant. Mr. 
Chilvers stated the summ. .s was taken out under section 
75 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1862, and was for an 
order for the demolition of so much of the building complained 
of as had been erected beyond the general line of buildings 
as defined by the superintending Architect, and subsequently 
confirmed by the Tribunal of Appeal. The owner of the 
building having appealed against such certificate, which, 
however, was duly confirmed, and he called Mr. Dovaston, a 
Surveyor in the office of the Council, who proved that in 
August, 1893, the Council approved plans for the formation 
of Prince George Road, that on such plans certain old 
houses were shown by a yellow colour, which it was stated 
by a note on the plan would be taken down within three 
months, This, however, had not been done, but the 
defendant in October last year commenced the erection 
of a building on the site of certain of the old 
buildings, and was. covering not only the site of the 
building but the garden at the rear and the forecourt also. 
The old building was aow standing in advance of the 
general line, and the new building when completed would 
also be about 7 ft. in advance of the | general line of buildings, 
for which no consent of the Council had been obtained. For 
the defence, Mr. Macmorran contended that as the Tribunal 
of Appeal had not only confirmed the certificate, but also 
determined that the building was being erected on land 
which came within the exceptions contained in Sec. 33 of the 
London Council General Powers Act, 1893, the Superintend- 
ing Architect could not define the general line of 
buildings under Sec. 75 of 25 and 26 Vic., Cap. 102, 
and he further contended that as the building com- 
plained of was being erected on the site of an old building 
with grounds attached, it came within the decision of the 


well-known case of “Lord Auckland y. the Westminster 
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Board of Works,” and he asked for the summons to be dis- 
missed. In reply, Mr. Chilvers submitted that, notwithstanding __ 
the finding of the Appeal Tribunal, the proceedings were 
properly taken, because the appeal from the Architect's  — 
certificate under sec. 28 of the London Council General — 4 
Powers Act, 1890, and not sec 33, as contended for by counsel 
for the defence, and he further submitted that this case was 
distinguishable from Lord Auckland’s case, inasmuch as ~ 
there was only a small Court-yard in the rear ‘of the building — 
in that case, and in the present there was a Forecourt of con- 
siderable length, The magistrate, in giving his decision, said _ 
he agreed w ththe argument put forward by Mr. Chilvers, that 
the appeal from the certificate of the Architect defining the 
general line of buildings was under section 28 of the Act of 1890, 
and not under section 33, and that the finding ofthe Tribunal _ 
of Appeal as to the land coming within the exceptions con- — 
tained in section 33 did not apply to the present case; but, 
on the other hand, he was of opinion that the case was one 
which came within the decision of the High Court in ‘ * Lord 
Auckland y. the Westminster District Board of Works,” and 
he should, therefore, dismiss the summons with £7°7s. costs, 
Upon the application of Mr. Chilvers, the magistrate stated 
he was quite willing to state a case for the High Court. 


itt 


THE new Pier at Rottingdean, erected bythe 
Brighton and Rottingdean Seashore Electric 
Tramroad Company was formally opened qs 
the Chairman of the Company (Mr. E. O. 
Bleackley) on Thursday afternoon. 

Tue Bromyard Board of Guardians base 
chosen a site for the proposed Vagrant Mio) Pe 
and has decided to advertise for plans for 
accommodation for forty vagrants. ‘S 

At acost of £15,000, for which the Messrs. — 
W. H. and J. D. Lever have made themselves 
responsible, a new Congregational Church to 
accommodate 600 persons is being erected in 
Blackburn Road, Bolton. Sa 

THE new floating Cholera Hospital on the 
Tees was recently opened by the Tees Port 
Sanitary Authority. The Hospital is situate 
near the mouth of the river, and has been con- 
structed at a cost of about f10,000. The © 
building is erected on ten floating cylinders, _ 
86ft. 6in. by 6ft. The administrative building — 
is in the centre, and on either side two com- 
modious blocks are admirably arranged forthe 
accommodation of patients. a 

A new Church Mission Hall and Sunday — 
Schools for St. Peter’s, Middlesboro’, were ee 
opened by Lady Dixon, on Wednesday last. 
The Mission Room will accommodate 400 _ 
persons, and the Schools 500 children. 


£1,000, 
has been raised towards the £1,400 required for ag 
building and furnishing. a ‘7 
THE Board of Guardians at Hornodatle i 
Lincolnshire, has determined to expend some 4 
£800 or {g00 in improving the Board Room, 
and other alterations. ~~ 
A NEw departure, and an excellent one, is — 
recorded in New York, and it has been taken, 
moreover, by a member of a very objectionable __ 
class—the American millionaires. The gentle- 
man in question had a magnificent house built 
for him, and when it was finished, he wished 
to recognise the services of the workmen who 
had built it. He therefore gave an invitation to 
dinner to every man who had worked on the ~ 
building, and he invited his own friends to ~ 
meet them. 7 


In order to test the Belleville type of water- 
tube boilers, which have been recently criticised _ 
in Parliament, and which it is proposed touse 
in the new battleships Powzrvful and Terrible. 
The Admiralty have ordered the Sharpshooter 
torpedo gunboat to leave Devonport on June 17. 
She will proceed to Gibraltar, and will be 
worked for long periods at various powers 
ranging from 1,500 to 3,000 indicated horse 
power. These trials will be exhaustively 
reported upon. 3 


a 


TENDERS. o 


Information from accredited sources should _ 
be sent to ‘The Editor.” No results of | 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain _ 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 


ee 


the work. a 


Brccies.—For converting old chapel, Peddlar’s-lane, 
Beccles, into dwelling-house, erecting new outbuildings, and, 


relaying drains, &c. Mr. Arthur deg! architect :— 4 
Hindes, E. W. x & af £200 0 O bi 
Calver, Arthur x; sks or 186 0 0 
Johnson, Gees sia Px ac 171 14 0 
Dunn, G. (accepted) ... 155 0 0 

cAlL of Beccles. es =y 


BrccLrEs.—For new business premises for the Beccles 


Working Men’s Co-operative Society. Mr. Arthur Pells, - 
F.S.I., architect, Beccles :— * 

Hindes a5 ee aa se 2,490 0.0 

Hawes, G. E. ... ava 2,090 0 O ‘ 

Youngs, J., and Son, Norwich* os 2,063 0 9 

* Accepted, E 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £2,150.] = 

‘ E ~ “ S a ian Se pales 

Te Te ee ee ee ee ee eS oa (a Ieee 


pie. 


AW.I 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
~ Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self 
Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


any hitherto made. 


PASI PLP LLP INIA A 


CAN BE FITTED TO 
ANY DOOR. 


Guaranteed to 
last longer and 
work better than 


“hs 
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BRET ADAMS. «erate onan, ue 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 
A Double-Action 
_ Spring Hinge 
which opens to 
and closes from 
the angle of 135° 


V, 


Fig. 3 is the new 
Single Action 
Spring. Itopens to 
and closes from 
the angle of 180°, 
i.e., ‘wide back,” 


THE 
FIRST SPRINGS 
EVER PRODUCED 

WITH 
THESE GREAT © ~ 
ADVANTAGES. 


Brick. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 


BELpeR.—For additions to the school (Pottery), for the 
School Board. Mr. S. R. Bakewell, architect, Belper. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Wheeldon Bros. £620 0 0 
Hingley, A. ... 600 0 oO 
Bodell and Son 590 0 oO 


BirMInGHAm.—For the erection of the Church of St. 
Mary and St. John, George-street, Balsall Heath, for the 


Fe Very Rey. John P. Dowling, M.R. Mr. Arthur Vicars, 


architect, Somerset Chambers, 151, Strand, London :— 
Loughton 


$3,675 0 0 

Wilcox 3,306 0 0 

- _Rowbotham 5° 3,240: 50: 0 

~ . Moffat EA 3.204. 0 0 

Harley (accepted) 3,120 0 0 
BRIDLINGTON Quay (Yorks).—For the erection of a corn 
mill, for Mr. W. T. Lowson. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 

Wellington-road, Bridlington Quay :— 

E Postill and Mush... =e £559 9 0 
Rennard, J... 499 9 0 
Sawdon, J... aes ae 490-0 —O 
Gray, T. (accepted) ... ; 457 16 0 


- Butwe vr (Notts),—For the erection of 


[AIL of Bridlington Quay.] 


Bristot.—For additions, &c., 


to Baptist Chapel, Old 
King-street. 


Mr. H. J. Jones, architect, 12, Bridge-street, 


* - Bristol:— 


Cowlin, W., and Son in 3750 _ 0-0 
Walters, E. aie nie aes OOG =O =O 
Wilkins and Gosling 3,534. 0-0 
Eastabrook and Sons 3,425 0 0 
Davis, J. E. eu a 3,418 O-0 
Wilkins, R., and Sons ... 3,395 0 0 
Humphreys, G. ... 3.337. 0 0 
Wilkins*, G.H.... + bis + 3,268 0 0 
Jove and Waite ... ¥ ve sgh 73,249 0 O 
*Accepted, being the lowest on schedule of variations 


{All of Bristol.] 


a grocery store, 


~ for the Bulwell Co-Operative Society, Limited. Mr. H. 
‘Harpér, architect, Tavistock Chambers, Nottingham. Quan- 
tities by the architect: _—_- 

“Tilley, R. ... «. £985 0 0 
Gell and Son ti 4794 020 
Cuthbert, T. 7700 0 
Bell, A. G.... 779. 0 -0 
Dove; Reha; fe Af we TEER Osh ee 
Forster, J. Bulwell, (accepted)... 736-262 6 
White, J. =. os ss ee 719 0.0 
Caunt, A. ... 709 0 oO 


¥ - 
: 


~ Messrs. Veall and Sant, architects 


_ CarpirF.—Acce 


—_ 
- 


ss 


SR nee Pe 


Cardiff. 


Carpirr.—Accepted for the formation of roadways and 
sewers Surrey-street, part of Landsdown-road, and comple- 
tion of Norfolk-street, for the Canton Property Co., Ltd. 


Frank Ashley Se hOdge 154.10 
ted for the erection of chinmey-stack, 
essrs. Spillers Nephew's biscuit factory, 
essrs. Veall and Sant, architects :— 

Symonds, W,, and Co, ... $553 0 0 


Carpirr.—For extensions to brewery and bottling stores, 
County Brewery, Crawshay-street, Cardiff, for Messrs. 
Williams, Hancock and Co., Ltd. . Messrs. J. P. Jones, 
pee and Budgen and Charles C. Jones, architects, 

ardiff :— 


120 ft. high, at M 


Stephens, B stow and Co., Ltd. ... £13,250 
. Knox and Wells ei 13,105 
Davies, Henry sf ate 12,987 
Allan, James ... 12,947 


Lattey and Co, we vo uF 
Turner, E., and Sons, Cardiff (accepted) 
Berridge, A, ... “ot bee 


12,898 
12,648 
12,458 


ecagag00g0 00 
9000000 


| 


Country Railway Station. 


T TER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERB 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


CasTLrForp (Y orks.) —For paving, &c. Cambridge-street, | 
| for the Urban District Coun il :— ‘ 


Taylor, J. ‘ 

Eastwood Bros. - 

Speight, J. P. ... se 
Brunton, A.,and Son... 

Speight, D. ... 

Barraclough, H. Be 7A 
Lane, Thos., Lincoln (accepted) 


Cove (Hants).—For erecting three pairs of cottages for 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


_ LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


OROUGH. 


4 9 
2-10 
14 3 
So 
9 0 
11 8 
T3520 


Mr. A. Hitchcock. Mr. W. E. Trevena, architect :— 


Finch, Frimley 


Murrell, Blackwater (accepted) 


£1,035 0 0 


1,020 0 6 


Croypon.—For house in Coombe-road, Croydon, for 


C. T. Moore. 

George-street, Croydon :— 
Bullock, A. ae 
Holt, W., and Sons fe 
Jerrard, S. J., and Sons... 
Horrocks, J. as ae 
Bryan, G. E. and Son ... 
Pagé,:S.2 <i uc ike 
Huntley Bros. A Fe 
Hanscombe and Smith... 
Smith, W., and Son 
Smith, J., and Son 
Marriage and Co. 
Hubbard ... 
Bulled and Co, 
Wawman, I, ate 
Saunders, E. J. ss 
Syme and Duncan ae 
Mid-Kent Building Co.... 
Barker, D. Wi... - 
Burnard, E, J. 


foe 


East Ham.—For the erection of three shops and dwelling. | 
Messrs. Foulsham and Herbert | 


houses-at East Ham, Essex. 


2,360 
2,295 
2,160 
2,105 
2,064 
2,055 
2,011 
1,998 
1,998 
1,995 
1.995 
Tags 
1,989 
1,960 
1,990 
1,825 
1,787 
1,779 
1,775 


Riches, joint architects, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C., and 


by-bow, E. :—- 
Hosking, G, J. 
Norton, W. M. 
Gregar and Son ... 
Osborn, T., and Son 
Salt, S. (accepted) 


Sr 


FARNBOROUGH (Hants).—For the erection of a pair of 
villas, Hilfield Estate, for Mrs. Pritchell, 


Trevena, architect, Farnborough :— 


1,776 
1,728 
1,645 
1,599 
1,574 


loMo MoM omc memene meio cMeMoMmecm Melo lele) 


Bromley- 


oo0oo0o0o 


Mr. 


Messrs. Berney and Son, architects, 


9eoo000000 00000 0000 


oO 


W..E. 


If Tile Roof. 


$999 0 0 
908 10 o 
837 0 0 
826 6 o 


FARNBOROUGH (Hants).—For erecting three houses, Park- 


Mundy, Basingstoke 4979 0 0 
Murrell, Blackwater... 878 10 o 
Kemp, Frimley 785 0 0 
Smith, Farnborough... 780 0 oO 


borough, G, Murrell, Bla>kwater (accepted), 


Ipswicu.—For the erection of school buildings, Bramford- 
lane, for the School Board. Mr. E. F. Bisshopp, architect, 


32, Museum-street, Ipswich :— 


Grimwood and Son £8,291 
Parmenter ae: 7.919 
Kenney, G, A... a 7,748 
Parkington and Son .., 7,700 
Girling and Coe 7,595 
Kerridge and Shaw 7.547 
Catchpole, E, ... a7 rie 759544 
Bennett, F., Ipswich (accepted) 7,299 
IpswicuH.—For the addition of a new chancel 
works at Holy Trinity Church, Ipswich. Mr. E. F 
architect and diocesan surveyor, Ipswich :— 
Grayston, W. ... 3 cc $2,347 
Bennett, F. td 2,220 
Parmenter, S. C, 2,200 
Girling and Coe ae s 2,090 
Roper, C., Ipswich (accepted) 2,038 


and other 


Mr. 
104, 


| road, F rnborough. Mr. W. E. Trevena, architect. Farn- 


one tee ¢ 
Ioole 70) set 
GEO MIUL SEE 


IpswicH.—For the addition of a new choir vestry, and 
other works, at St. Matthew's Church Ipswich. Mr. E. F 
Bisshopp, architect and diocesau surveyor, Ipswich :— 


Dale, E. G. £628.10 0 
Thwaites, T. = 620 0.0 
Girling and Coe... 6140 0 
Grayston, W. ... 605 0 O 
Grimwood and Sons ae 600 0 O 
Bennett, F. (accepted) ... ; 570 0 O 


{All of Ipswich.] 
Lonpon.—For repairs and decorations at the “Ga llions”’ 
Hotel, Royal Aibert Docks, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
and Buxten, Ltd. Mr. Bruce J. Capell, architect, 70, White- 
chapel-road, E, :— 
Maddison 


; £5 25.0 0 
Snewin a = =a 448 0 O 
Thompson and Beveridge ... 372.9 0 
Vigor and Co. 293 17 6 


Lonpon.—For repairs and decorations at the ‘“ Central 
Buffet,’ Royal Albert Docks, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 
Buxton, and Co, Ltd. Mr. B. J. Capell. architect, 70, 
Whitechapel-road, E, :— 


Maddison a Fe $359 0 0 
Thompson and Beveridge .., 270 0 O 
Vigor and Co. a Ses 1909 0 O 
Snewin saves aeenees = wae 189 0 0 
Lonpon.—For erecting warehouses, corner of Goswell- 


road and Lever-street, E.C., for Messrs. Rowley and Brock, 
Messrs. Lawson Bros., architects :— 


Smith £5,590 0 0 
Blighton 5.149 0 0 
Wynne ... ai: 4,650 0 0 
Beer and Cash... 4.573. 0 oO 
Fortescue 3,980 0 oO 
Redhouse ay abs 3,620 0 oO 
Seth Grist Co., Ltd. ... 3,498 0 Oo 


Lonpon.—Accepted for continuing and completing the 
remainder of the shops and flats at Electric Avenue. Brixton, 
S.W., for Mr. John Fyfe. Mr. W. H. Gibis, archi ect. 
5, West Kensington-errace, W, Quantities by Messrs. John 
Waldram and Son, 17, Buckingham-street, Charing Cross 
WGs; 

Higgs, F. and H. 


F., Loughhoro 


Junction £11,187 0 0 
Lonpon.—For the execution of tar-paving at the Work- 
house, for the Edmonton Union Guardians. Mr, T, E 
Knightley, architect, 106, Cannon-street, E.C, :— 
Butson and Roberts on ws £4IO™ S>°O 
Constable and Co., King William- 
street, E.C. (accepted) ; oh 392)" PS 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., Ltd. 27 0-0 
Smart, J, ... sa im te i+ 320: Oo 
Hobman and Co.** 2940 0 


* Own Specification. 


Lonpon.—For an additional story to the Nurses Home. 


} at the Infirmary, Maeloes-road, for the Guardians of the Poor 


. Bisshopp, _ | 


1 


e9ooo0°o 


ocoo°o 


| 


| 
| 


t 


of the Parish of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. Mr, Thos. 
W. Aldwinckle, architect :— 
Head, W. B; and Sons £1,855 0/0 
White, T., and Son 1.522 0 0 
Neal, G. Fan ue a 1,518 0 0 
- Johnson, W., and Co.. Ltd. 1,490 0 O 
Williams, R. E., and Sons* a 1,480 0 © 
* Accepted. 4 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


OROUGH OF RICHMOND (SURREY). 


TO BUILDERS. 

The Corporation of Richmond, Surrey, invite TENDERS 
for the ERECTION of a JUSTICES’ COURT HOUSE 
and Other Buildings adjacent, at Richmond, in accordance 
with plans and specification prepared by Mr. W.J. ANCELL, 
Architect, of 3, Staple-inn, London, where, on and after the 
31st instant, the plans and specification and form of con- 
tract may be inspected and printed forms of Tender and 
bills of quantities obtained on payment of a deposit of Two 
Guineas, which will be returned to persons sending in a 
bona-fide Tender, accompanied by sealed bills of quantities. 

No Tender will be recognised unless made on the pre- 
scribed form, properly filled up in every respect, nor unless 
rece ved. at the Town Clerk’s Office within the time limited, 
and no expenses will be allowed or paid to any person 
whether tendering or not. 

Sea ed Tenders are to be delivered at the Office of the 
undersigned, at the Town Hall, Richmond, Surrey, endorsed 
“Tender for the Erection of Justices’ Court Honse, &c.” not 
see than FOUR o'clock, on SATURDAY, the 15th JUNE, 
1895. 

The Corporation does not bind itself to accept the lowest 
or any Tender, 

By order, 
F, B. SENIOR, 
Town Clerk. 


OROUGH of SHOREDITCH. 


TOWN HALL. 
TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 

The Vestry of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, invite 
TENDERS for PAINTING and DECORATING the 
INTERIOR and EXTERIOR of the TOWN HALL, Old- 
street, EC., including the large hall, staircases, Council 
Chamber, Vestibule, Committee Rooms, Offices, &c. 

A copy of the specification and form Of Tender may be 
obtained upon application at the office of Mr. T. RIDYARD 
ROSCOE, Surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hall, Old-street, 
E.C., between the hours of TEN and TWELVE a.m. accom- 
panied by the payment of a deposit of £10 which will be 
returned after the Contract has been decided upon in the case 
of a bona-fide Tender having been received. 

The person or. firm whose Tender is accepted will be 
required to enter into a bond with two approved sureties in 
the sum of £100 each and to pay the workmen employed by 
him on the work such rates of wages and observe such hours 
of labour as are recognised by the trade unions, 

Sealed tenders filled up on the official form and endorsed 
“ Tender for painting, decorating, &c.,” to be delivered at my 
see ao later than FOUR p.m. on MONDAY, JUNE 
17th, 1895. 

The Vestry do not bind themselves te accept the lowest or 


any Tender. 
By order, H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, 
Solicitor and Vestry Clerk. 
Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 


May 28th, 1895. 


Town Hall, Richmond, 
May 23rd, 1895. 


O BUILDERS AND ‘CONTRACTORS. 
TENDERS are invited for PULLING DOWN and 
REBUILDING the BUSINESS PREMISES known 

as New Sarum House, Market-place, Salisbury, for Messrs. 
Main & Sons. 

Drawings, specifications and conditions of contract may be 
seen, and bills of quantities obtained, upon payment of two 
Guineas, which will be returned tothose who send ina bona- 
fide Tender in the manner and at the time stipulated. 

The lowest or any Tender will not necessarily be accepted. 

FRED: BATH, F-R-L BIA. 1.S.1 
Architect and Surveyor. 
Crown Chambers, Salisbury, 
May 23rd, 1895. 


O BUILDERS: 


TENDERS are invited for the ERECTION of NEW 
CENTRAL PREMISES at St. Helen's Co-operative 
Society, Limited. 

Plans and specifications may be seen and copies of quanti- 
ties obtained on application at my office, on, payment of £1 Is., 
which will be refunded on receipt of a bona-hde Tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Central Premises,” 
addressed to the Chairman, are to be delivered at the office 


of the Society, Lowe-stieet, St. Helen's, not later than. 


TWELVE noon, on JUNE 17th, 1895. 
The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 
Windle Charhbers, FRANK S. BIRAM, 
Hardshaw-street, St. Helen's. Architect. 


May 28th, 1895. 


pari” 


10,000 


Complete Sets of 


N. Ale. 


WINDOW FITTINGS 


Adopted in 


ONE MONTH. 
N.A.P, Window Co., 159, Victoria St., 5.W. eas 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N,.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 

The Directors of the Midland Railway Company are 
prepared to receive TENDERS as follows :— 

Cleaning and Painting Gcods Depét at Poplar Docks. 

Cleaning and Painting at Brent, Kentish Town, Haverstock 
Hill, and London District. 

Cleaning and Painting Station, Buildings, &c., at Man- 
chester Ashton-road Depét. 

Cleaning and Painting Locomotive Buildings at Hasland, 
Staveley, Sheffield, Masboro, Manningham, Worksworth, 
Idridgehay, Spottle, and Hazlewood, ; 

Specifications may be seen, and quantities obtained, on 
application to the Company's Architect, Cavendish House, or 
at the Engineer's. Office, Derby Station, on and after 
FRIDAY, MAY 31st, 1895. ~ ; 

Sealed Tenders to be forwarded by post to the Secretary. of 
the Way and Works Committee, Midland Railway, Derby, 
not later than NINE a.m. on FRIDAY, JUNE 7th, 1895. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the lowest ~ 
or any Tender, nor to pay any expenses attending the same. 
JAMES WILLIAMS, 

Secretary. 


Derby, 


OS BUIEDERS = cc 


The London County Council is prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of a RECREATION and 
GYMNASIUM HALL, at the Industrial School, Mayford, 
near Woking, Surrey. 

Persons desiring to submit Tenders may inspect the 
drawings and obtain the specification, bills of quantities, form 
of Tender, and other particulars at the Architect's Depart- 
ment, County Hall. Spring-gardens, S.W., on payment of the 
sum of Ten Shillings to the Comptroller. his amount 
will, after the Council or its Committee has come to a 
decision upon the Tenders received, but not before, be 
returned to the Tenderer, provided he shall have sent in a 
bona-fide Tender and not haye withdrawn the same. Tenders 
must be upon the official forms and the printed instructions 
contained therein must be strictly complied with. 

Tenders are to be delivered at the County Hall in a sealed 
cover, addressed to the Clerk of the London County Council, 
and marked ‘‘ Tender for Recreation and Gymnasium Hall, 
Mayford.” 

No Tender will be received after TEN a.m. on TUESDAY, 
the 18th June, 1895. 

Any Tender which does not comply with the printed 
instructions for Tender may be rejected. 

The Council does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender; and it will not accept the Tender of any person 
or firm who sha]l on any previous occasion have-withdrawn a 
Tender after the same has been opened unless the reasons for 
the withdrawal were satisfactory to the Council. 

~ .H, DE. LA HOOKE, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. Clerk to the Council. 


OASTGUARD CONTRACT. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

TENDERS forthe ERECTION of FIVE DWELLING 
HOUSES, and detached WATCH HOUSE, and BOAT 
HOUSE, for the use of the Coastguard at Calshot Castle, 
near Southampton, Hants, will be received at their Office, at 
or before NOON, on TUESDAY, the 11th June, 1895. 

The drawings and specification can be seen at this Office, 
or at the Coastguard Watch Room, Calshot Castle. ~ 

Bills of quantities may be obtained on application at this 

ffice. 


Admiralty, 
21, Craven-street, Director of Works Department. 
Sharing Caos London, A 


ay, 1895. 
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EST HAM SCHOOL BOARD. - ‘ 


TO BUILDERS. <¥ : 
The West Ham School Board invite TENDERS for the 
ERECTION of a BLOCK of BUILDINGS to be known as | 
the Water-lane Pupil Teachers’ Centre, on a site in Water- 
lane, Stratford, E. = ne 
Builders desiring to Tender are requested to make written 
application to Messrs. J. T. NEWMAN & JAQUES, 2, Fen- — 
court, E.C.. Architeets to the Board, on or before MONDAY, — 
the roth JUNE, 1895, which application must be accompanied — 
bya £10 Bank of England Note (cheques will not be accepted), 
to be returned to those who submit a bona-fide Tender in the ~ 
manner and at the time stipulated, : 
Sealed Tenders, in the envelope supplied, to be delivered 
at the Board's Offices, Broadway, Stratford, E.. not Jater than _ 
SEVEN o'clock pm..on TUESDAY, JUNE the 25th, 1895. © 
The Board does not bind itself to aocept the lowest or any ~ 
Tender. : : 
The Builder whose Tender is accepted will be bound by 
his contract to. pay the recognised Trades’ Union rate of 
wages and to observe the recognised Trades’ Union hours of 
labour for all work done under such oontract. : : 
By order, : =e 
C. W. CARRELL, Se 
Clerk to the Board. 


Broadway, Stratford, E. 
May 17th, 1895. 


O BUILDERS. : 


The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Build- 
ings are prepared to receive TENDERS forthe ERECTION 
of a POSTMEN’S SORTING OFFICE at Norih Finchley. 

Bills of quantities have been prepared for the _use of the 2 
builders by Messrs. GARDINER, SON, & THEOBALD, ; 
of Great Russell-strecet, Bloomsbury, and, together with 
forms of tender, may be obtained at H.M. Office of Works, 
on payment of One Guinea. % s 

The sums so paid will be returned to those persons who 


serd in Tenders, in conformity with the conditions specified 

below. a 
The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible for 

the accuracy of the quantities, nor do they bindthemselvesto 


accept the lowest or any Tender, %" . ; 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract may be seen on application to Mr. TANNER, 
at 15, Whitehall-place. 

Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o'clock noon, - 
on TUESDAY, the 11th of JUNE, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall-place, London, — 
S.W., and endorsed “Tender for North Finchley Sorting 


Office.” ' ea 
HH. ‘R:- POTTER. ee 

H.M. Office of Works, &c. : ae 
May 22nd, 1895. . Sai 


OROUGH OF SHOREDITCH. 
PUBLIC BATHS AND LIBRARY. 

The Shoreditch Baths and Library ommissioners. in- 
vite DESIGNS from Architects in COMPETITION ‘for 
PUBLIC BATHS and WASHHOUSES, costing. £30,000, 
and PUBLI_- LIBRARY and MUSEUM, costing £9000, on — 
a site in Hoxton. ; g 

The Assessor (nominated by the President, R.I.B.A.) is 
Mr. ROWLAND PLUMBE, F.R.LB.A., of 13, Fitzroy- 
square, W. ‘ oa ae 

Premiums of £125, £75, and £50 will be paid for the three 
best designs for the Baths, and premiums of £50, £40,and — 
#30 for the three best designs for the Library. ~ 

Any canvassing of the Commissioners or the Assessor will 
be a disqualification. > 

Instructions to competing Architects, with sketch plan of 
the site, may be obtained of the undersigned on payment of 
£3 38+, Which will be returned on a bonda-fide design being, = 
received, . q 

Designs, &c., must reach the undersigned by TWELVE 
noon, SEPTEMBER ist, 1895, with sealed envelope un- 
marked, according to Clause 22 of Instructions. 

H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, 
Solicitor to the Commissioners, and =z 
Clerk to the Baths Commissioners. 
W. €. PLANT, ie 
Clerk to the Library Commissioners. ~ 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E. ; 


High Grade Flexible Hoses for _ 
Contractors, Engineers, Builders. 


FIRE HOSES & HYDRANTS, | ‘ 
HOSES FOR CLEANSING WITH WATER POWER. | 


Pumping, Suction, & Dredging Hoses. 
Always specify ‘‘ SPHINX ”’ Brand. a3 
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The Amsterdamsche Poort, Haarlem ; 
Drawn by F. T. W. Goldsmith 273 
Rockleigh, Exeter: F. T. W. Goldsmith, Architect .. 


A Porch: F. T. W. Goldsmith 
Moss Side School Board: 


Woodbouse and Willoughby, F.R.I.B.A., Architects 277 


GLEE ICPULATION 9... o evew ce oe a evicine ys 273 
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Men who Build, No. 16.— 
Mr. George H. Willoughby 280 


li A tiveat A one ae eeree by 
Reputation.? 22me, anda cultured woman 

by instinct we have no 
doubt, has taught a lesson at Ipswich to her 
fellow Guardians (all of whom are of the 
sterner sex), which we hope they 
and all Boards of Guardians in 
other districts of the kingdom will 
not readily forget. The details of 
this lesson were published in our 
last issue, but they bear recapit- 
ulation as the sequel is not quite 
matured. The Board some time ago 
decided upon building a new Work- 
house, and naturally, as Boards do, 
decided upon a public Architectural 
competition. The worthy Guardians 
then selected six out of the total 
number of designs sent in. Then 
their capacity of Architectural 
judgment becoming exhausted, they 
wrote in despair to the President 
of the Institute, begging him to 
advise a competent assessor to 
them. The President recommended 
Mr. Charles Barry, himself a past 
President of the Institute, and Mr. 
Barry offered to assess the respec- 
tive merits of the drawings for a 
fee of 50 guineas and travelling 
expenses. Now the travelling ex- 
_penses to Ipswich, as Mrs. Owen 
tersely pointed out to the Board 
later in their proceedings, cannot 
possibly be a very alarming matter. 
Mr. Barry is not what we should 
call an exacting man; no doubt 
he would travel first-class, but as 
he professes no personal friendship 
with Royalty, or any luxury of 
that sort, the ordinary fare of an 
ordinary decent individual could not 
well be exceeded. However, it was 
the travelling expenses that did it. 
Whether the Board, knowing the 
charges of the Ipswich Hotels let 
imagination get the better of them, 
is not stated, but rather than risk 
the expanding capacity of those 
travelling expenses, it passed a 
resolution that some of the local 
Architects, not engaged in the competition, 
should be asked to give “a lump sum for the 
job.” Messrs. Brightwen Binyon and W. 
Eade, both Fellows of the Institute, declined 
to enter into a competition of fees with 
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Mr. Barry, but they did not object to do the 
work for the sum he had stipulated without 
any extraneous charges. The ordinary 
illogical school boy might imagine that this 
was a very keen competition in the way of 
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THE AMSTERDAMSCHE POORT, HAARLEM : DRAWN BY 


F. T. W. GOLDSMITH. 


they could have expected from “ gentlemen,” 
moved that they be appointed assessors, 
we presume, because their fee was the 
same as Mr. Barry’s, and a lord seconded 
the proposition. But there happened to bea 
lady in the case, the Mrs. Owen 
before-mentioned, and she possess- 


ing a little more logic than 
her worthy vicar, pointed out 
to the enlightened Guardians 


that as they had consulted the 
President of the Institute and he 
had recommended an Architect of 
“great reputation” to them, and 
further, as his fee was not excessive, 
nor larger than the two local men 
wanted between them, there was 
no earthly reason why Mr. Barry 
should not be appointed, especially 
as his travelling expenses “ could 
not be much.” Mr. Borrett, a local 
builder, and evidently a man ot 
pluck, supported his colleague, and 
between them theyrouted the vicar 
and the lord, and the one other 
guardian who voted inthe minority. 
Mrs. Owen’s motion was carried 
by amajority oftwenty. The point 
of this matter is a very great one, 
although in a nutshell, and resting 
with Messrs. Binyon and Eade. 
We take no notice of the vacillating 
action of the Board of Guardians 
—Boards of Guardians and_ all 
kindred bodies will vacillate until 
the crack of doom—and beyond it ; 
but professioal dignity should have 
shown Messrs. Binyon & Eade the 
open path. Having made up their 
minds not to under-bid Mr. Barry 
in fee, they should have upheld the 
recommendation of the President 
of the Institute by strongly advis- 
ing the Board to appoint Mr. Barry 
as assessor. But they did not 
do it, and therefore they assist 
this miserable Board of Guar- 
dians to impeach the dignity 
of the Institute, and to dis- 
card the recommendation of its 
President in a matter in which 


| fees, and the school boy might be right, but | they had previously sought his advice. 


it does not matter. 


naminity of Messrs. Binyon 


The Rev. Tozer, a | 
working Guardian, touched by the mag- | 
and Eade, | of whom the thanks of the Institute are 
which he characterised as the only answer | due. 


A woman saved the situation—as women 
often do—and a “local builder,’ to both 
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A superb opportunity 

yy SIT ee =, fOF, at Ae oftenest 
Strike Preventor! goccribed as “ Party 
Politics”” is going a-begging—and there 
would seem to be no bids. We suppose the 
Prevention of Strikes is too difficult a nut for 
the average Politician to crack, although he 
has got so far as mediating mildly in settle- 
ment. But we hold that stvites should never 
be permitted to occur at all; that they are the 
bane of industrial development, and that a 
little common sense and a decent share of 
self-control are alone needed to relegate 
such disastrous “wars” to the limbo of 
forgotten controversies. The Building 
Trade has had, for months now, a sword 
hanging over its head very much in 
the manner of the weapon of Damocles. 
There have been, within the last few days, 
distinct and dangerous notes of strife ; the 
“ men’ weare told are now going to assume 
the ‘offensive,’ and we are prone to ask if 
there be a double meaning to the word ; the 
masters are ‘firm,’ and all the stereo- 
typed ineffectual peddling phrases of the 
daily Press speak of a “dead-lock.” Why, 
we ask, should there be a dead-lock? 
Why cannot Governmental machinery 
be invented—machinery that would grind 
these differences, these disagreements to 


dust? Do the men absolutely and finally 
say that they, as Unionists, will not 
tolerate as fellow workman an artisan 


who is not a member of their Society? 
The artisan, surely, has a right to be what 
he please; if he be a Non-Unionist he 
takes his own risk of treatment, and his 
blood be on his own head. Again, if 
the advantages of the Union be so obvious, 
Unionism may depend upon it that all 
working men who do not happen to 
be drunkards or street loafers will join their 
Society. If they do not, there is something 
rotten in the state of Denmark. And that 
is just what quite a number of working 
men have. come to believe. If they 
honestly believe this, if, as they say, these 
continued strikes and lock-outs have im- 
poverished their pockets and punished their 
families, without a single penny of victory 
being won, then, surely, if this be the free 
country we brag of, they have a right to dis- 
associate themselves with a Society which 
has damaged instead of protectedthem. We 
believe in Unions—Unions up to a certain 
limit ; we should prefer to deal with Union 
men so long as they be willing workmen, 
but the defiant and dictatorial attitude 
assumed in these latter davs, indeed, 
since the .mischief of the New Labour 
and Much Language Movement began, 
is simply annihilating the business and 
setting up the backs of the employers. 
Building, at least, cannot afford a general 
strike; trade has not been too good, nor 
are the prospects too hopeful. A general 
strike will hit the building trade desperately 
hard. If Union men make themselves 
indispensable as workmen, there will be 
neither need nor demand for Non-Union 
labour. Non-Unionism is the thin end 
of a very big wedge, and that wedge 
will split Unionism itself if the organised 
Societies do not act more wisely. Thisis the 
view that should be pressed upon the more 
responsible men in the Union Movement. 
Meanwhile, if the working rules be bad, a day’s 
impartial, judicial consideration would dis- 
cover their iniquity. Why cannot we have, 
therefore, this temperate enquiry before we 
are plunged into the turmoil ofastrike? We 
have locked the stable door after the horse is 
stolen so many times. If Government 
cannot do it, will not doit, or is too oblivious 
to think out a scheme of Arbitration Boards, 
if neither Party “tumbles” to the idea that 
here isa Party Chanceanda Party Cry, then let 
aclever outside man save the situation before 
the work and the workmen have disappeared. 


A CHAT WITH F. T. W. GOLDSMITH. 
THE WorK OF THE A.A. 


‘HERE are rooms in Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn—of the Historic and Anti- 
quarian association of which I noted 

one of your contributors had something to say 
last week—looking down upon the turmoil of 
tramcars and traffic, with a ceaseless sense of 
modern life, but there are other rooms with 
wide windows, and the modester glass of forty 
years ago. Shoot high one of these windows, 
and you might be away in the heart of 
somnolent England ; living in some Cathedral 
Close, some Dean’s Yard, within shadow of a 
Minster, within sound of vibrant bells, un- 
clashed by the roar of a city. It is so swift— 
from that red-painted, yellow-painted, green- 
painted stream of tramcars to the green 
swarded, tree shadowed, turf—it might be a 
dream. 

Cool greys and browns linger upon the walls 
of the Inn; wonderfully cool and quiet with 
the sunlight over the ridge-roof making a hard 
hot line where it strikes the grass—an edge of 
hot light, trying to the eyes this June weather. 
It is delightful at high noon to look at this 
grey corner where as many men as can get 
chambers find time to smoke a cigar and forget 
London for half-an-hour, but it is still more 
delectable when the trees grow soft in the pearl 
greys of early night and one chimney-pot glows 
in the westering sun. You expect then to hear 
the bells, not as Matthias did—with horror—but 
with asense of harmony and Evensong and rest. 

Mr. Goldsmith has such aroom, so have Mr. 
Bodley and Mr. Garner, ‘‘so many water- 
spouts distant ’’ on the other wing that helps 
to make the corner cool, and quite a host of 
fellows struggle with their window-boxes in 
decent rivalry, or play tennis with disregard of 
of all Law and Equity, and a full determination 
to win. And it is no lie to say that this turf is 
some of the finest in London, and if your 
windows lend you no sight of Brick and Mortar 
you are yet cloistered with a country seclusion 
in the very thraldom of London town. It is 
the place for Architects really, though lions 
and lambs of the Law swarm, and, in fact, even 
an outsider would be content to share, I do 
not doubt, the hallowed fragrance of this Inn. 

It was to see Mr. Goldsmith and todrawa little 
of his enthusiasm that I visited the somewhat 
ungodly rooms of the Architectural Association 
in Great Marlborough Street, where Archi- 
tecture may be said to be hiding a diminished 
head, but I was glad to begin again in Verulam 
Buildings, where air and atmosphere were right 
and there was a comfortable chair for one’s 
back—without disparagement to Great Marl- 
borough Street, W. 

There is some 


in London also, and in the outer office of 
Verulam Buildings hangs a Certificate gained 
in the Old Voluntary Examination (Class of 
Proficiency), one of the last granted, and of 
which he is proud. Mr. Goldsmith has been 
recently appointed a Vice-President of the A.A. 
He was madean Associate of the R.I.B.A.in 1883. 

Mr. Goldsmith has a passion for Arts and 
Crafts, and it was this, no doubt, led him to 
that queer School at Bushey, where Herkomer 
lords it not to the satisfaction of everybody, 


and not without some keen controversy as to 
the method of his Art. Richardson, of Boston, 
designed the front of the house at Bushey, and 
Goldsmith worked at the interior arrange- 
ments, but, possibly, the ‘‘ glory’ was not even 
‘“reflected’’— it is so difficult to apportion 
credit in Art. 

‘““The chief work of the A. A.,’”’ said Mr. 
Goldsmith, ‘‘lies in the Studio and in the 
proper encouragement of volunteer work. The 
Voluntary Classes—survival of the old Water 
Colour Class—and the Discussion Classes very 
properly go hand in hand with the paid 
teaching work. Volunteer help, and the lectures 


Spanish blood, now 
far removed, in F. 
T. W. Goldsmith's 
veins, and this still 
knows how to get 
fiery and _ enthusi- 
astic, ‘‘sudden and 
swift in quarrel ’’ per- 
haps—hopeful and 
eager in enterprise. 
He looks a little 
Spanish also, and 
he is very eager to 
range a whole series 
of subjects at once. 
Thirty-six years ago 
he was born — at 
Calne, in Wiltshire— 
and I have noticed 
that certain Wilt- 
shire men, making 
almost a type, have 
this oval swarthy 
face, so un-English, 
suggesting the 
“olive” ofeither Pied- 
mont or Pyrenees. 
It was at ‘‘ general 
Architectural work”’ 


and grounded him even better. By-and-bye, 
there came the customary sketching tour, with- 
out which no young Architect is complete— 
Paris, of course, and here and there in nooks 
and corners. He did his classes and lectures 


ROCKLEIGH, EXETER: F. T. W. GOLDSMITH, ARCHITECT. 


that he was grounded'with that excellent man, E. 
A. Lansdowne, of Newport, who guided him well 


and classes by paid instructors, all tend to the 
achievement of our aim, which, pure and 
simple, is to be able to turn out good Architects.” 
‘Can good Architects be turned out ?”’ 
‘‘ Well, perhaps not—unless the material be 
there, but there can be no doubt but that a 
young student is either made or marred in 
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training. The A. A, aims at making him con- 
scientious and enthusiastic. The Advanced Class 
of Construction, which languished years ago 
so much that only two or three students attended, 
has been re-invigorated, and now we have 
some thirty to forty present, I think it a 


pity that the old Class of Design was 
abandoned. No. 1 and 2 Divisions of our 
Curriculum are very successful but the 


R.I.B.A. might consider our Classes a little 
more than it does. We clash in holding our 
respective Classes, and with the inevitable 
result. I think everybody in the Profession 
ought to work for and with the A.A., and we 
have one cardinal rule, a good one I think, 
that everyone should share the credit, It is the 
con amore, the spirit of comradeship that we 
want to create among Architects and Students, 
the love of their Profession, and a sense of 
Brotherhood. Some of the best of all friend- 
ships are made at the A.A.” 

Mr. Goldsmith said that with conviction and 
conviction is everything in friendship. 
“Tt is true, I am afraid, I find 
little sign of improvement in the 
bulk of Architectural Students; 
absolutely no enthusiasm, except in 
a few who are going to make their 
way and perhaps a name, and no 
desire to work in small competitions. 
I can remember the time when a 
little competition set the whole of 
us youngsters agog; it was hailed 
with eagerness, and one had ideals 
and outlines for big buildings such 
as the World had never seen! But 
the attitude of men is changing— 
it may be the effect of competition 
—from the aspiration to excel to 
the determination to make a living. 
Architecture will suffer in the pro- 
cess. There is more of the commer- 
cial spirit in the young students 
of to-day. It is just possible that 
the Revival of Design inay incul- 
cate enthusiasm for Art and Craft 
work which, to my mind, has been 
sadly neglected or overlooked. It 
is our intention in future to extend 
our curriculum as far as our funds 
will permit us, in the development 
and strengthening of studio work, 
and in arranging for classes in handi- 
crafts. The A.A. should certainly 
do something in this way. I have 
spent many hours in a blacksmith’s 
shop indulging a little ‘bent’ in 
iron and metal work, and the plea- 
sure to be derived from such work 
is incalculable. Modelling also the 
A.A. may take up in view of the 
recent expressions of opinion upon 
the merits of models, and we want 
to strengthen our Curriculum all 
round. We want a new building 
also, a building worthy of Architec- 
ture, and I should hke to see us 
starting this work, improving our 
Library, extending our influence, 
and promulgating all the enthusiasm 
wecan. I have been Hon. Secretary 
of the A.A. for four years; two 
years under Mr, Gale as Junior and 
two years as Senior with the help 
of Mr. B. F. Fletcher, and I 
should like to say how much I am 

indebted to them, and to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Driver, for help, in what is really a 
rather difficult task.” 

«You ask me with regard to the ‘ rumoured 
revolution in Conduit Street?’ I think we 
all must bea little careful at present ; not com- 
mitting ourselves too much, and what I say at 
all is in my capacity of private member, not as 
representative of the views of the A.A. 


The R.I.B.A., I take it, is entitled to 
respect, perhaps, rather one should say 
veneration, but it is not quite the hall 
mark it should be. I hold that a man 


to be a Fellow of the Institute should be a man 
to whom one, figuratively speaking, should take 
off one’s cap; a sortof‘R.A.’ With regard 
to the Examinations, I think these should bé 
conducted on similar lines to the work of an 
Architect in practice; that is to say, the 
Examinations at present seem to me to be 
developed too much in the direction of 
Design without due regard to the working 


| thing results. 


details of practice. The element of practice, 
of what a man would do under working 
conditions should constitute the test of exa- 
mination. Questions and problems should 
not be ‘sprung’ upon him. I should like it 
made clear that the A.A. maintains an attitude 
of utter independence from the R.1I.B.A., that 


_ it is separate and distinct, with a common aim, 


perhaps, but that an inter-dependence —a 
mutual movement in progress and development 
might be possible, and is what we young men 
hope for. If such an inter-dependence could 
exist, we should soon foster a feeling of com- 
radeship, well expressed in the phrase 
‘Brother Chips.’ As for the bricks thrown at 
us ‘young men of enthusiasm,’ it is a truism 
that no Art or profession can do without its 
vitalizing influence. Mistakes are made by 
enthusiasts, no doubt, but a man who can hit 
can bear hitting back, and I am a great 
advocate for discussion. After you have had a 
discussion, hot and fiery if necessary, some- 
The Institute accomplishes a 
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A PORCH: BY F. T. W. GOLDSMITH. 


good work, but it leaves much work untouched. 
It will be the duty of those engaged upon its 
administration to make the Institute serve the 
best, the vital interests of Architecture.” 

We talked of other matters, treading the 
while on the thin crusted surfaces of not a few 
volcanoes; of handicraftsmanship, of ‘‘ tempera- 
ment,’’ of which Mr. Goldsmith has got his 
share; of ‘‘ slogging ”’ in crusades of conviction, 
and, perhaps, of generally setting half the Pro- 
fessional World by the ears or the heels—which- 
ever metaphor be best. 

And there were the excellent sketches, now 
added to our portfolios, to be reproduced time 
and time in this Journal, and the tracings and 
plans, and a grateful reference to Mr. Gold- 
smith’s partner, Mr. E. J. Gosling, and much 
about London—its influence, the magnetism of 
it that is going to draw F. T. W. Goldsmith 
back from Lee. 

And one more look at the green turf and the 
cool grey corner, and a later run round the 


A. A. rooms, which are indeed ‘unworthy ”’ 
their calling, ended in our both being agreed it 
was time Architecture had an abode dignified 
and distinct, inevery way worthy of its achieve- 
ment and its aim. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE SPINA 
CHAPEL. 

T was some comfort to me, that second 
| of May last (1872), at Pisa, to watch the 
workman’s ashamed face as he struck 
the old marble cross to pieces. Stolidly and 
languidly he dealt the blows, down-looking— 
so far as in anywise sensitive, ashamed—and 
well he might be. It was a wonderful thing 
to see done. This Pisan chapel, first built in 
1230, then called the oracle, or oratory— 
“ Oraculum, vel Oratorium ”’ —of the Blessed 
Lady of the New Bridge, afterwards called 
the Sea Bridge (Ponte a Mare), was a shrine 
like that of ours on the bridge of Wakefield— 
a boatman’s praying-place ; you 
may still see, or might ten years 
since have seen, the use of such 
a thing at the mouth of Boulogne 
Harbour, when the mackerel boats 
went out in a fleet at early dawn. 
There used to be a little shrine 
at the end of the longest pier, 
and as the Bonne Espérance, or 
Grace de Dieu, or Vierge Marie, 
or Notre Dame des Dunes, or 
Reine des Anges, rose on the first 
surge of the open sea, their crews 
bared their heads and prayed for 
a few seconds. So also the Pisan 
oarsmen looked back to their 
shrine, many-pinnacled, standing 
out from the quay above the river, 
as they dropped down Arno under 
their sea-bridge, bound for the 
Isles. of Greece. Later in the 
fifteenth century ‘there was laid 
up in it a little branch of the 
crown of thorns of the Redeemer, 
which a merchant had brought 
home, enclosed in a little urn of 
beyond-sea (ultramarine), and its 
name was changed to St. Mary’s 
of the Thorn.’”’ In the year 1840 
I first drew it, then as perfect as 
when it was built. Six hundred 
and ten years had only given to 
the marble of it a tempered glow, 
or touched its sculpture here and 
there with softer shade. I daguerre- 
typed the eastern end of it some 
years later (photography being 
then unknown), and copied the 
daguerretype, that people might 
not be plagued with its lustre. 
But the last quarter of a century 
has brought changes, and made 
the Italians wiser. British Pro- 
testant missionaries explained to 
them that chapels were incon- 
sistent with liberty on the quay ; 
and their own engineering mis- 
sionaries explained to them that 
steam-power was independent of 
the Madonna. And now, in 1873, rowing 
by steam, digging by steam, driving by steam 
-—here, behold, are a troublesome pair of 
arms out of employ, so the engineering 
missionaries fit them with hammer and 
chisel, and set them to break up the Spina 
Chapel. <A costly kind of stone-breaking this 
for Italian parishes to set their paupers on. 
Are there not rocks enough of Apennine, 
think you, they could break down instead? 
For truly, the God of their fathers and of 
their land would rather see them mar His 

own work than his children’s —J. RUSKIN, 


Ir was reported at the Council Meeting at 
West Hartlepool, on Thursday last, that the 


‘completion of the new Public Library there is 


expected in about two months. There is _ 
already gathered a large collection of books, 
including some valuable local volumes. 
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TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fune 1th, 1895. 


‘“T know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOoHN RUSKIN. 


THE new Lecture tau and Library of the 
Imperial Institute has been designed to be 
occasionally used as a Lecture and Concert 
Room, and to afford additional accommoda- 
tion for books and readers to that now 
comprised in the Fellows’ Library and Read- 
ing Rooms. It has a floor space of 55 feet 
wide by 76 feet long, the south end being 
raised as a Gallery, and that, together with 
the Arcade on the western side, forms a 
considerable area, in which it is proposed to 
place bookcases, leaving the floor of the body 
of the Hall free for seating when the room is 
used as a Lecture Room. The Indian Con- 
ference Room, adjoining the Hall, and form- 
ing a portion of the main building, is 
decorated in colour from floor to ceiling 
sufficiently Indian in character to distinguish 
it from the Conference Rooms of the various 
Colonies. It is proposed to procure the 
furniture direct from India, made from 
special designs, which will be thoroughly 
Indian instyle. The work has been carried 
out, from the designs of the Architect, Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt, by Messrs. John Mowlem and 
Co. The colour decoration in the Indian 
Room is by Mr. Almguist, of the firm of 
Messrs. Shrigley and Hunt. 


ARCH OLOGY, Natural History, Scienceand 
Art have each a Museum in London where 
their treasures are stored and made accessible 
to students. No accommodation for what is 
known jointly as “ Arts and Crafts” has yet 
been provided, but a proposal will be sub- 
mitted to the County Council for the per- 
manent establishment of such an Institution 
on some central area. It is suggested, in the 
first place, that a special committee shall be 
appointed to formulate a scheme, which will 
then come before the Council for discussion. 
Already the authorities at Spring Gardens 
have shown their interest in museums by 
forming, at the County Hall, a small but 
interesting collection of relics obtained by 
workmen during excavating operations. The 
great revival of enthusiasm in “ Arts and 
Crafts” should hasten this suggested treasure 
house and speedily result ina valuable addition 
to the permanent collections of the country. 


A CASE of some iuwpurtance was heard by 
the Leeds Stipendiary Magistrate, when the 
Leeds Steel Works Company (Limited) was 
summoned at the instance of the Corporation, 
for several offences against the Building By- 
laws—firstly, for erecting a chimney of other 
material than brick or stone; secondly, for 
erecting a chimney without notice; and, 
thirdly, for building contrary to plans. Ina 
fourth summons, the Corporation asked for 
an order for the demolition of the chimney 
forthwith. The Town Clerk (Mr. J. Harri- 
son), who appeared to prosecute, stated that 
-in February of last year the defendants 
submitted plans, which were approved by 


the Corporation, for a brick chimney, go feet 
in height, to be erected in connection with 
a boiler at their works at Hunslet. After 
putting in the footings, however, and 
raising the brickwork about two inches above 
the ground, they abandoned the work, and 
the present proceedings were taken in respect 
to the erection of another chimney of 
tubular iron, which was connected with the 
boiler, but for which no plans had been 
submitted. This latter chimney was only 40 
feet high, and the smoke issuing from it con- 
stituted a nuisance to the neighbourhood. 
Mr. E. O. Simpson, who appeared for the 
defence, took an objection that the proceed- 
ings were out of time, urging that it was 
necessary for the Corporation to take pro- 
ceedings within three months after the dis- 
covery by their officials that an offence had 
been committed, and not later than twelve 
months after suchcommittal. After hearing 
the legal arguments on both sides, the 
Stipendiary said he would reserve judgment 
on the point. 


THE stained glass wiudows just placed in 
position on either side of the west window 
in St. Mark’s Church, Sheffield, in memory 
of Mrs. Favell, the late wife of Archdeacon 
Favell, are a distinct addition to Ecclesiastical 
Art inthe city. In the south-west window, 
the incidents depicted are from the life of 
Mary Magdalene. The first light of the 
north-west window contains a representation 
of St. Thomas, and the centre light is typical 
of the first Easter night. The windows are 
from the studio of Messrs. J. Powell & Sons, 
London, and are believed to be the first this 
firm has executed for Sheffield. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes : I went recently 
to Stonehenge, and came home shocked at 
such a scene of neglect and desolation. 
Many of the fine columns, some of them 
24 feet long, are lying heaped one on the 
other on the ground, while most of those 
that are still standing are quite out of the 
perpendicular, and will soon follow the 
others, and the whole thing will then be 
nothing -but a heap of stones. Can it be 
possible that we are going to allow the finest 
Druidical Monument in Europe to perish by 
neglect? We have more than one Archeo- 
logical Society in London, but is there no 
sentiment in the country or veneration for 
antiquity that would preserve Stonehenge 
from the destroying hand of time? It would 
not cost very much to raise some of these 
splendid monoliths from the ground and to 
restore what remain standing to the per- 
pendicular. 


ONE result of the Exhibition of Railway 
Appliances opened at the Imperial Institute, 
will be the introduction of some reform in 
ventilation, lighting, and warming. At 
present there is little choice between partial 
asphyxiation with closed windows, and 
draughts, combined with showers of soot 
and dust, with open ones. In lighting con- 
siderable progress has been made on some 
of the northern lines. Compressed gas 
seems to be the favourite. Electricity has 
been found to be uncertain in its present 
stage of development, though the time will 
come when this best of all illuminants will be 
called in to the service of the railway 
traveller. But there is a fine field for the 
inventor in the warming of carriages. Unless 
we are prepared to use the foot-warmer as 
the countryman did, and sit upon it, we are, 
as the Lord Chancellor said, scorched at one 
extremity and frozen at the other. One 
pleasing feature of the Exhibition is to be 
found in two or three inventions which 
reduce the danger to the shunter to a 
minimum, by means of an automatic coupling 
which can be worked from the permanent 
way or from the engine. 


WEMBLEY Park Tower—a mad affair to 
our thinking—is again in active progress, 


and is rapidly approaching the completion of 
the first stage, which consists of the con- 
struction of a vast platform 190 or 200 feet 
from the ground. The gigantic framework 
upon which this platform is to be laid has 
long been a conspicuous object on the top 
of the hill in Wembley Park. The cross 
girders are now to be got into position, and 
the concrete floor formed. This floor will 
be of enormous area, as may be gathered 
from the fact that in the centre of it is to bea 
large Hall with a floor space of 20,000 square 
feet, a broad promenade running all round it. 
The original design contemplated also the 
building of an Hotel on this platform, with 
go Bedrooms. Whether that is likely to be 
carried out at present we are not informed. 
There are to be four lifts to this first stage 
and two staircases. One of the staircases 
is sufficiently advanced to permit of the ascent 
being made by it, and the lift guides have 
just been got into position. 
Tower—if it ever is completed—is to run up 
six times as high as this floor, or thereabouts. 
About £90,000, we understand, has been 
required to finish this first portion. 


Mr. Morrison’s dissent against the 
appointment of Messrs. Morris and Hunter 
as Architects for the extension to the 
Academy, Ayr, has been read before the 
School Board. Mr. Morrison contended that 
the matter should not have been settled at a 
private meeting of the Board ; that as public 
men entrusted with public funds they were 
bound to secure the best plans; that it was 
an established principle in all public bodies 
that there should be some form of competition ; 
that as most of the Architects in Ayr had 
received their educatian at the Academy, it 
was natural that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of competing; and that by public 
competition there were secured the best 
brains and the best Architects. 


AN experiment—with a view to ascertain 
the relative resistance, under pressure, of 
the hardest steel and the hardest stone—was 
recently made at Vienna. Small cubes, 
measuring 0°39 in., of corundum and of the 
finest steel were subjected to the test. The 
corundum broke under the weight of 118 cwt., 
but the steel resisted up to 844cwt. The 
steel split up with a noise like the report of 
a gun, breaking into a powder, and sending 
sparks in every direction, which bored their 
way into the machine like shot. 


Pans for the new Cottage Homes for the 
pauper children belonging to Mile End have 
been adopted. The scheme provides for the 
erection on the ground acquired by the 
Guardians at North Weald, Essex, of 24 
Cottages, Swimming Bath, a Gymnasium, 
Hall for entertainments and services, admini- 
strative buildings, &c. The estimated cost is 


£50,000. 


THE only point in dispute is as to 
whether the Hall should be used for Church 
purposes only. In this event, Miss Lilley, 
one of the Guardians, offered to provide the 
whole of the interior fittings. The Board 
decided otherwise, holding that being paro- 
chial property they should not favour any 
sect, and that the utmost use should be 
obtained from the buildings. , 


WE regret to hear that the Queen’s Head 
in Southwark, once the Crossed Keys, but 
rechristened at the Reformation, is to go the 
way of so many old hostelries. Seeing that 
in 1637 the Queen’s Head was owned by 
John Harvard, afterwards the founder of the 
famous University that bears his name, it is 
strange that Americans have not stepped 
in to save it from demolition, by purchasing 
it with a view to the reconstruction of the 
venerable building on some appropriate spot, 
as a memorial of one of the few pious 
founders of whom they can boast. ' Failing 
their intervention, however, the ancient 
hostelry is doomed, and with it will pass 
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away another landmark of that medizval 
London of which such sparse and scanty 
vestiges alone survive. The .worm-eaten 
rafters and balustrades of its quaint old 
gallery will come down, and the dark and low 
ceiled sleeping-rooms that have housed so 
"many generations of shadowy guests will be 
levelled to the time-worn stones of the court- 
yard. 
A GIGANTIC project in the way of Bridge 
construction is about to be undertaken. The 
Hudson River Bridge Commissioners having 
accepted the plans for the great work, which 
is to cost 25,000,000 dols. The Bridge is to 
be built without supports between the piers, 
and will have a clear span of 3,100 feet. The 
elevation is to be such that the Bridge shall 
afford under any conditions a clear headway 
above the high water of spring tides of not 
less than 150 feet at the centre of the span. 
The endurance of the structure may to 
some extent be calcuiated from the fact 
that there will be six standard railroad 
tracks upon one level. The general type of 
the proposed Bridge will be a steel wire 
Suspension Bridge. The Towersat each end 
will be steel skeleton structures commencing 
at an elevation about fifty feet above high 
water, where the masonry piers end. The 
Bridge will be proportioned to carry, besides 
the dead load of the 
structure,trains weigh- 
ing 3,000 pounds per 
lineal foot of track, 
covering all the tracks 
I 


from Tower to Tower, 
at rest or moving 
slowly. This is cer- 
tainly a country of 
astounding enter- 
prises, but in the mat- 
ter of bridge-making 
the Hudson River 
structure promises to 
completely eclipse all 
records. 


AT St. Mawgan on 
Thursday, the Bishop 
of Truro will re- 
open one of the most 
ancient and interesting 
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and toughness, a new ‘‘case” for bookbind- 
ing, made in one piece, is shortly to be put 
upon the market. It is expected that it 
will effect great saving in the cost of this 
department of book production. It is the in- 
vention of Mr. E. Frith, of Reigate. By means 
of machinery aseries of minute corrugations is 
made in the arched portion forming the back 
to give it the necessary flexibility, and the 
hinges are formed along each side by two 
larger corrugations producing, it is claimed, 
an altogether stronger and more durable 
back than the ordinary cloth-bound book 
possesses. The folded, sewn, and backed-up 
sheets of the book to be bound are fitted into 
this case in the ordinary way. The material 
can, it is said, be printed upon in colours or 
gold with more effect than either paper or 
cloth. 

THE extensive new Wing of the Rotunda 
Hospital, Dublin, will shortly be handed 
over to the authorities of the Institution. 
Its Front, rich in terra-cotta, cannot be seen 
as yet to advantage, owing to the old 
Hospital buildings intersecting the view. 
The Wing will be known as the Plunket 
Cairnes Wing, in memory of the late Vice- 
President of the Hospital, who, with his 
family, was a contributor to the funds. Mr. 
Albert E. Murray, A.R.H.A., of Dawson 


the two opens. When it is necessary to 
pass from the air-lock back to the shaft the 
iron door communicating with the face is 
closed and the pressure is thus maintained 
there. The men work inside an iron shield, 
which is driven forward by hydraulic pres- 
sure. Inside this shield a casing of iron is 
constructed in sections of 2 feet 9 inches at a 
time, and inside this there is one foot of 
brick and cement built. By some means or 
other the water from the river got into the 
air-lock, and the engineer and five labourers 
were drowned like rats in a trap. 


THE new Admiralty Buildings overlooking 
St. James’s Park are close upon completion, 
and plans are in preparation for “ Block 
No. 2,” which is to occupy the ground now 
covered by dwelling-houses and other build- 
ings in Spring Gardens, in the occupation of 
various Departments of the Admiralty. 
These, of course, will have to be swept away 
before the second block can be commenced, 
and while the Civil Servants now in occupa- 
tion are awaiting the erection of their new 
quarters, they will be transferred to the old 
premises of the Royal United Service 
Institute, and some houses owned by the 
Crown adjacent to those premises. When 
the whole is done the Admiralty Buildings 
will form three sides of a square, and on the 
fourth side will be a 
handsome covered 
Corridor runningalong 
the north side of the 
Parade Ground. That 
has not yet been taken 
in hand, and probably 
will not be till block 
» number two is well 
a7 | advanced. 


DuRING some struc- 
tural alterations to 
buildings in Old 
Bailey, near the scene 
of last year’s big fire, an 
interesting discovery 
has been made by the 
men employed. A 


portion of the old 
London Wall, which 
ran between Ludgate 


ecclesiastical build- 
ings in Cornwall. 
Associated with it are 
memorials of the old 
county families of 
Carminow, Trevelyan, 
Vincent, and more par- 


and Newgate, has been 


brought to light, and is 


ticularly the Vyvyans. 
The exact age of the 
Church appears unknown, although the 
monks of Carminow rank among its earliest 
occupiers. On removing the wooden floors, 
old oak joists, several of them in splendid 
preservation, were found to consist of what 
the builders are satisfied were the top rails 
of the seats introduced by the monks. The 
ornamented tops, groved for the insertion of 
blackboards and fitted with connecting pins, 
afford evidence that even in remote times 
practical ideas were entertained by those 
engaged in structural work. Beneath the 
wall of the South Transept, or Carminow 
Aisle, are supposed to be hidden Architec- 
tural treasures. Curious to know the meaning 
of a hollow sound when tapping the south- 
eastern wall, the builders removed the 
upper crust to discover a pretty little window 
with acircular head and tracery characteristic 
of the work of the ancients. The antiquity 
of the Church is further exemplified in the 
circular oak ribs supporting the roof, which 
have in some cases crumbled to dust. 
Another remnant of bygone days is the 
quaint St. Mawgan Cross, bearing traces of 
an inscription believed to be at least goo 
years old. 


By the employment of a new board made 
from wood pulp, which is of great elasticity 


| proved to be sandy 


Street, is the Architect of the new buildings, 
which are in the Georgian style, with elabo- 
rate ornamentations in terra-cotta mouldings 
and window dressings, and with a couple of 
_ imposing pediments in terra-cotta facing the — 
_ western side of Rutland Square, this portion 

of the building beinz well exposed to view. 


IN connection with the construction of a 


| large Sewerage Tunnel under the river Yarra, 


at. Melbourne, a disaster has occured, remind- 
ing one of the difficulties connected with the 
formation of the Thames Tunnel. The river 
bed, instead, of being of firm material, 
and treacherous, and 
it was soon found that all the resources of 
engineering would be required to carry the 
work to completion. When about 400 feet 
of the Tunnel had been driven an air lock was 
constructed. This consists of a strong brick 


| chamber built across the Tunnel, into which 


compressed air is pumped from an engine on 


_ the surface, and compressed air is also supplied 


to the face beyond this in which the men 
work. The compressed air is used to hold 
up the face of earth and to keep the water 
back, and the air-lock is used to allow transit 
from the shaft into the face where the men 


_ work. When the pressure of air in the lock 
equals that in the face, the door between 


said to be in excellent 
condition. There is an 
archway 11 ft. wide, 
and 14 ft. high, lined 
with red bricks, but 
rising only 4 ft. above 
the present ground 
level, showing that the original level of the 
City at that part was 10 ft. below what it is 
now. Although the archway has been dis- 
covered there is no indication of any road- 
way, and it is, therefore, supposed that the 
arch was cut in the original wall during the 
past 200 or 300 years. During recent years 
it has been used as a stable, and the altera- 
tions will necessitate its removal, but it is 
understood that before this is done an oppor- 
tunity will be given by the owners to any 
who wish it to view the archway during the 
next few weeks. 


Ir is now decided not, in 1900, to cover 
the Seine with an iron Bridge extending from 
the Avenue Montaigne to the Place de la 
Concorde. The plan adopted is to turn the 
river into the semblance of a grand canal at 
Venice. The principal entrance to the 1900 
Exhibition will be in the Cours-la-Reine, 
near the Place de la Concorde. The portal 
is to be flanked with two buildings devoted 
to Education and Technical Instruction. 
The Fine Arts Palace will face the Esplanade 
of the Invalides and cover the Jardin de 
Paris. These buildings and a Bridge over 
the Seine will be the only permanent con- 
structions. The Venetian Palaces on the 
river will be places of amusement. The 
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Bridge will take a slightly oblique course, 
and have but one arch, the span of which 
will be of steel. Between it and the Pont 
de |’Alma will stand the Palace of Flowers, 
and the Palace of Social Science and of 
Congresses. Foreign exhibitors will be 
given stands in Pavilions and Palaces in the 
Champ-de-Mars, where the Agricultural 
Show is also to be held. A Chateau d’Kau 
with cascades is to serve as a vestibule to a 
Palace of Electricity bordering the Avenue 
de Suffren. 


Tue new Memorial Window, unveiled in 
St. Sidwell’s Church, Exeter, and the original 
cartoon for which is in this year’s Royal 
Academy, isa fine specimen of modern Art on 
glass, and is the handiwork of Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Brothers, of London. In the 
tracery lights, which occupy the upper part, 
are angels bearing scrolls, upon which are 
inscribed the cardinal virtues,—prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, justice. The central 
and most prominent figure is that of St. 
Boniface, who was bornat Crediton, A.D. 680, 
was educated at Exeter, and suffered martyr- 
dom at Utrecht in his 75th year. The 
artists have shown him with a long blonde 
beard, and in full canonicals, holding the 
crozier in the left hand, whilst in the right 
he grasps a sword, which pierces an open 
book, upon which occur the words: ‘In 
erat principis verbum.” On the dexter side 
light is a finely-drawn figure of St. Hieretha, 
a native of Swymbridge. She was contem- 
porary with St. Thomas a Becket, and is 
represented bearing in her hands an exact 
model of the Western Tower of Chittle- 
hampton Church, of which she was the 
foundress. On the sinister side is St. 
Sidwell, a woman with a face of pleading 
beauty. She bears in one hand her missal, 
and in the other holds a scythe, the emblem 
of her martyrdom. Above each figure is 
much delicate canopy work, and over this 
on either flank, are full length figures of 
angels—the one on the south bearing a 
starry crown, and that on the north a martyr’s 
palm. The threesubject panels, lower down, 
are cleverly treated. The drawing and 
colour of the window are excellent. The 
new stone work for the window was carried 
out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons. 


Tue Irish Antiquarian and Historical 
Society visited Durrow Abbey, near Tulla- 
more, on Sunday. Considerable local public 
interest was manifested in the history and 
antiquities of the Magna Domus or great 
Monastery founded by St. Columba in the 
sixth century, and the celebrated “ Book of 
Durrow,” now happily preserved in the 
archives of Trinity College, Dublin. The 
richly sculptured Celtic Cross, popularly 
known as St. Columba’s Cross, and the 
ancient “Holy Well,” together with the 
quaintly-inscribed tombs in the old Irish 
language, many of which mark the graves 
of Irish chieftains and the monks sent over 
from Iona by the Apostle of the Picts and 
Scots formed a group of Columbian relics 
which could not fail to attract. 


THERE is a body in France called the 
Society of the Friends of Trees. Its object 
is to promote planting, and especially the 
re-afforesting of the hill-sides, in order to 
prevent the floods, which cause an annual 
average damage amounting to 80 million 
francs. This has slightly diminished within 
the last few years owing to re-afforestation. 
The Government would have to spend 160 
millions of francs to carry out the work 
effectively. They only dispose of about 
three millions a year for the purpose. The 
Society supplements these efforts. Its mem- 
bers have planted about 600,000 trees. 


_ Carpeaux, the Sculptor, gave lessons 
in his Art to the late Prince Imperial, 
who seemed at one time destined to become 
Napoleon the Fourth. The results of this 


teaching were embodied in several works, 
most of which are now scattered, bearing 
the signature of Prince Louis Napoleon. 
M. Croisy, a French Sculptor, has, how- 
ever, two of the Imperial memorials. One 
is a bust of M. Lemonnier, who was 
tutor to the heir of the third Napoleon, 
and the other, a statuette, represents a 
Grenadier, in the act of clasping a flag 
to his breast, as he defends it from 
an imaginary foe. Mr. Croisy’s strong 
Republican sympathies have not prevented 
him from forming the resolution of present- 
ing the Empress Eugénie, during her stay in 
Paris, with the bust chiselled by her son. 
The other statuettes and samples of the 
Prince’s efforts in Art have, most probably, 
shared the same fate as the Palace of the 
Tuileries, where they were stored when the 
Franco-German war broke out. It was at 
the Tuileries, and during the intervals 
between his studies and drills, that the 
Prince received the valuable instructions of 
Carpeaux, who has left his master-touch on 
the plastic productions signed by his pupil. 
Tue fifth session of the International Rail- 
way Congress will be held this year at the 
Imperial Institute Buildings. Altogether 
800 delegates are expected to attend; of 
these 600 will come from the United States, 
South America, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, France, Germany, Belgium, Russia 
and Italy. The Congress will be opened by 
the Prince of Wales, at 3 p.m., on June 26th, 
and at 10.30 p.m., there will be a reception 
by Mr. Bryce, the President of the Board of 
Trade. The meeting will be carried out on 
the lines of the British Association meetings, 
each section having a separate chairman. 


A tisT has recently been published of the 
greatest canals in the World. The Imperial 
Canal of China is over 1,000 miles long. The 
Canal du Midi, connecting the Atlantic with 
the Mediterranean, is 148 miles long. It has 
more than 100 locks, and about 50 aqueducts. 
Its highest part is.600 feet above the sea, and 
it is navigable for vessels of upwards of 600 
tons. The Great North Holland Canal is 
125 feet wide at the water surface, 31 feet at 
the bottom, and has a depth of 20 feet. The 
Caledonian Canal of Scotland has a total 
length of 60 miles. The Suez Canal is 88 
miles long, and the Erie Canal is 350 miles 
long ; the Ohio Canal, Cleveland to Ports- 
mouth, 332 ; the Miami and Erie, Cincinnati 
to Toledo, 291 ; the Wabash and Erie, 374 ; 
the Manchester Ship Canal, 354 miles long. 


PLans have been passed for the largest 
block of business buildings ever built in Ayr. 
The ground forms a valuable site, with a 
frontage to Wellington Square of about 130 
feet, and to Fullarton Street of about I10 
feet, on which is to be erected buildings to 
be called the Wellington Chambers, with a 
height of four storeys, and a square Tower 
at the corner five storeys in height. It is 
intended to divide the floors into suitabie 
offices for business people. Provision is 
made for passenger lifts, which will make the 
upper flats as valuable as those nearer the 
street level. The cost of the building is 
about £15,000. The Architect is Mr. Henry 
V. Eaglesham, Ayr. 


THE equestrian Statue of Lord Straithnairn, 
which Mr. Onslow Ford, A.R.A., has con- 
structed for the Straithnairn Memorial Com- 
mittee, is cast in bronze from guns captured 
in battles in which Lord Straithnairn took 
part. The Statue is in course of erection in 
the open space at the top of Sloane Street, 
Knightsbridge. A more central site was 
sought for it, but the authorities concerned 
were not inclined to assist, so that the offer 
of the Westminster Vestry of the present 
position had to be accepted. On the whole, 
perhaps, the choice is not a bad one. The 
Statue will be a commanding object to all 
proceeding from Piccadilly westwards, while, 


with the Wellington Memorial at Hyde Park 
Corner in comparatively close proximity, it 
is in congenial company. Mr. Ford is con- 
sidered by Lord Straithnairn’s old comrades 
to have produced an excellent work. The 
ceremony of unveiling the Statue has been 
fixed for June 15th, the anniversary of the 
capture of Gwalior. 


We hear that Battersea Parish Church, 
from the Turret window of which Turner 
sketched many of his wonderful sunset 
scenes, a Church which consecrated the 
marriage of William Blake to the daughter 
of a market gardener, and in which are many 
memorials by Roubilliac and others to the 
St. John and other families, to say nothing 
of the painted window which is said to date 
from the days of Queen Elizabeth, is sadly 
in need of repair, and the churchwardens 
are making an appeal for assistance in carry- 
ing out the necessary work. The present 
edifice was opened in 1771, and its copper 
Spire is a familiar feature on the banks of 
the Thames. 


AT the provincial meeting and conference 
of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, held 
this year at Worthing, an address that had 
been prepared by Sir Benjamin Richardson 
was read. In it he stated that the continued 
activity of the Sanitary Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion and the increasing success of it was a 
source of great gratification to all who were 
seriously impressed with the cause of true 
sanitation. The great points which it seemed 
to him were essential to their continued pro- 
gress were—first, unity of purpose and 
endeavour, so that they might as a body of 
men scattered widely through the country 
have a common object, insisting on their 
own proper recognition, remuneration, and 
consolidation. Their second great point was 
of an educational character. It would be 
advisable for them to have a School in which 
systematic instruction should be regularly 
carried out in the directions of their practical 
work. Short papers were afterwards read 
on “The Dwellings of the Poor,’ by the 
Deputy Mayor (Alderman R. Pipe) for 
Alderman Captain Cortis (Chairman of the 
Sanitary Committee of the Borough) ; 
“Death Rates,’ by Dr. Charles Kelly 
(Medical Officer of Health for West Sussex 
and Professor of Hygiene at King’s College); 
“The Sanitary History of Worthing,” by 
Mr. C. T. Gardner (Sanitary Inspector of 
the Borough); and “ The Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association : a Review and a Forecast,’ by 
Mr. W. H. West (Vice-Chairman of the 
Council of the Association and Sanitary 
Inspector of Walthamstow). 


THE seventh annual Exhibition of amateur 
Art work, promoted by the Artists’ Guild, 
will be opened at the Royal Albert Hall on 
Nov. 4th next. Prizes are offered for embroid- 
ery, painting, photography, wood decoration, 
leather work, work in metals, and other 
artistic work. The Secretary of the Artists’ 
Guild will be glad to give any information. 


THE second outdoor meeting of the Dublin 
Sketching Club, recently held, was largely 
attended. The members assembled at the 
Club Rooms, Leinster Street, and proceeded 
thence by road to the picturesque valley of 
Glen Donagh, in the heart of the Dublin 
Mountains, where the varied and charming 
scenery affords many excellent subjects. One 
of the foremost objects of the Club is to 
promote and foster the study of Landscape 
Painting direct from Nature,and the popularity 
of these sketching expeditions is amply 
evidenced by the large and increasing attend- 
ance of the members. The party was in 
charge of Mr. C. J. M’Carthy. 


ALONG anticipated sewage scheme, which 
Messrs. Bramwell and Harris, of London, 
have been preparing for Derby, was laid 
before the Town Council on Wednesday. 
Considerable friction has arisen for some 
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time past between the town and county 
authorities on account of the borough sewage 
polluting the Derwent, and proceedings 
have been threatened, but now that some de- 
finite scheme has been drawn up the matter 
will, no doubt, be amicably settled. Thereport 
of the eminent firm of engineers mentioned 
is a very extensive and exhaustive one. It 
is proposed to eréct a pumping station at 
Litchurch on the site of the present Litchurch 
sewage works, and to utilise as much as 
possible the existing sewers. This part of 
the scheme is estimated to cost £28,000. It 
is further proposed to treat the sewage in a 
series of underground tanks, the efHuent 
being somewhere near the Borrowash Mills. 
The total cost of the scheme is put down at 
£82,000, and the cost of maintenance £7,500 
per annum, £4,750 more than at present 
expended for a similar purpose. 


A COMPETITION among Italian artists has 
been set on foot for the execution of a 
reproduction in marble of the alto-relievo of 
the Lion of St. Mark with the Doge Gritti. 
This alto-relievo formerly orna- 
mented the terrace above the 
piazzetta of the Ducal Palace in 
Venice. The winner of the com- 
petition will be given two years in 
which to complete the work, the 
price for it having to be decided by 
a Commission appointed by the 
Italian Minister of Public In- 
struction. 


In the front of a house situated 
in the Faubourg de Shaerbuch, in 
Brussels, there is to be seen, half 
buried in the plaster, a cannon ball 
which was fired from a Dutch 
cannon at the period of the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, and has ever since 
been permitted to remain. Recently 
it was determined to restore and . 
refront the house, and the question 
arose: What was to be done with 
the Dutch cannon ball? It was at 
once determined to achieve the new 
fronting without disturbing it. Since 
then the ball has been repainted 
black, in strong contrast with the 
pale pink plaster around it, and 
provided with the simple com- 
memorative date, “ September 
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byterian congregations in New- 
castle, and one of the largest in the | 
denomination, will have one novel 
feature at least. The history of the | 
Trinity congregation goes back to 
the days of the Puritans and the | 
passing of the Uniformity Act. The | 
Church has 500 members. The old 

Church in New Bridge Street was 

found inadequate, and a fine site in the new 
and central thoroughfare, Northumberland 
Road, was obtained, for new Church and 
Schools and Class Rooms adjoining. The 
total cost is estimated at £16,000, of which 
£12,000 is inhand. Messrs. Marshal & Dick, 
of Newcastle, are the Architects. A new 
feature in the plan is a screened Corridor 
running round the auditorium, from which 
the congregation obtain direct access to their 
seats, without passing through the Church. 
There are no pillars to obstruct the view 
of the pulpit. 


THERE is no longer any reason to suggest 
that the unreliability of true fresco in this 
climate affords a sufficient excuse for the 
entire neglect of mural decoration of the 
better sort. The Gambier Parry process of 
“spirit fresco” has proved quite reasonably 
suitable and permanent ; and a more recent 
device, which makes it possible to paint a 
design on canvas that is afterwards. solidly 
attached to the wall, avoids the incon- 
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veniences inseparable from actual work on the 
spot. In the two Royal Exchange paintings, 
which we described in our last issue, the 
Gambier Parry process has been employed 
upon canvas, and this canvas has been put 
into its place after the Artist has in each 
case completed his labours. With this 
double safeguard against deterioration there 
seems no reason why these decorations 
should not remain in good condition for 
generations. 


THe Bust of the late Lord Tennyson, 
executed in 1857 by T. Woolnér; R-A., 
which was given for the purpose by the late 
Mr. C. Jenner, of Edinburgh, has now been 
placed on a pillar very near the grave of the 
poet in Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey. 
The Memorial is exactly where it ought to 
be—looking directly, and from a very short 
distance, on the poet’s gravestone, which 
was laid down by the Dean. The only re- 
arrangement necessary was the shifting of 
the Tablet erected to the memory of Mr. 
Anstey, author of “ The New Bath Guide,” 
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and the Bust is placed on an adjoining pillar. 
The Sculptor devoted loving labour to the 
work, which bears the date 1857, and repre- 
sents the poet, in his prime, with a strong, 
beardless face and sensitive mouth, and the 
abundant hair which he carried till his death. 
The Bust was thoroughly approved by those 
who knew Tennyson 40 years ago. 


Drayton MANor, near Tamworth, which 
it is said, the late Speaker, now Viscount 
Peel, will make his home, once belonged to 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and in 1390 
passed into the hands of the Staffords. It 
afterwards became the residence of the 
Countess of Essex, mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s favourite. It then passed into the 
hands of the Marquis of Bath, who sold it in 
1790 to Mr. Peel. The Queen visited the 
great Sir Robert here in 1841. The old 
Manor House was a timbered structure, but 
the existing one is a handsome modern 
Mansion, built in the Elizabethan style. 
The Portrait Gallery is very interesting, con- 
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sisting of eminent statesmen and men of 
celebrity in Literature and the Arts and 
Sciences. The late Sir Robert could not 
afford to live at Drayton for a long time, and 
the present one is desirous to either let or 
sell it. 


A LARGE stained-glass window was un- 
veiled on Wednesday last, in Trinity Church, 
Stratford-on-Avon. The window has cost 
£600, and is situated at the east end of the 
Chancel, immediately above the Altar. It 
is the work of Messrs. Heaton, Butler & 
Bayne, London. The colouring is exceed- 
ingly rich and beautiful, and in marked con- 
trast to the glass in the window which it 
supplants. The general subject of the new 
window is the “ Adoration of the Crucified.” 


A MEETING of the Arts and Crafts Society 
of Ireland took place in Belfast, on Friday. 
It is hoped that this meeting will have effect 
in awakening a practical interest among the 
trades of the North of Ireland, and result in 
a large access of exhibition. This effort ot 
the Arts and Crafts Society of 
Ireland to raise the artistic excel- 
lence of craftsmanship comes none 
too soon. To anyone who cares 
for such things—on which so much 
refined pleasure in life depend—the 
poverty of design in lrish work is 
painfully apparent. That this was 
not so once, for instance in the last 
century, makes the fact the more 
deplorable. The blame attaches 
two-fold, to a careless, Art-less 
workman and an apathetic, Art-less 
public. 


Sir J. EK. Mivvais recently had a 
surprise. Visiting at the house 
of a fellow artist who has just re- 
turned from Rome, he was asked 
to look at some sketches which the 
latter had brought back with him, 
and of which he was not a little 
proud, having picked them up for 
“an old song” ina curio shop at 
Rome. Sir John looking at them 
closely found that they were some 
sketches of his own, done in his 
student days. One of them was of 
his own father on horseback. Need- 
less to say the owner of the sketches 
is still more proud of them now 
than he was before. 


THE latest Brobdingnagian addi- 
tion to New York Hotels is the 
“Majestic.” It is opposite the 
Central Park. It is 204 feet by 
150 feet, by 165 feet high, contains 
600 rooms, is fireproof, and cost 
four million dollars or thereabouts, 
and, certainly, for we have seen an 
illustration, it looks, ugly enough 
to have cost that enormoussum. A 
covered carriage-way runs right through 
it. There is a Winter Garden under glass, 
and a Summer Garden on the roof of 30,000 
square feet. 

Dunoon is to have its Highland Mary 
Statue after all. The financial results of the 


.recent agitation have proved satisfactory 


enough to warrant the Committee to de- 
finitely instruct Mr. D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., 
to carry out his design in bronze. The un- 
veiling of the memorial, will take place on 
July 21st. 

SHIPBUILDING in Cork Harbour is now 
becoming a very significant industry, and an 
important order has just been placed with 
the Passage Docks by the Grand Canal 
Company of Dublin for the construction of 
five iron barges for use in the Grand Canal 
Company’s river trade. Under the able 
management of Mr. Allan Johnson, the Pas- 
sage Docks are capable of turning out work 
in the line of shipbuilding and repairing 
equal to any that can be done elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom. 
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tutions and School structures of all kinds. 


NOTICE. 


Our Next Number, 
June 18th, 


Will mark the Second Great Development of 


The Builders’ Journal 
Which now possesses a 
Larger Circulation 


Than any other Architectual Fournal published tn this 
country. 


This Special Issue w7// have all its imside pages 
Printed on White Paper. We have invited three of the 
best known Pen and Ink Artists to submit us designs for 
a New Head Piece, the best of which will embellish the 
issue. This number will be sent by Post to Every 
Architect, Surveyor, Borough, Diocesan and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Surveyor, Clerk to the Local Board, in England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales. This, with the Publisher's 
ordinary Edition, will make the output close upon 


25,000 Copies. 


Mr. THurstan C. PETER’s explorations at 
Carn Brea aresuccessful. Twenty-seven arrow 
heads in one circle, a large spinning-wheel, a 
javelin head, silver and bronze coins and rings, 
besides pottery, iron pyrites, and flints, are 
among the finds, which have been forwarded 
to the British Museum for examination. The 
report will be awaited with much interest by 
adjoining residents. Old historians of Corn- 
wall have recorded notices of coins previously 
found at Carn Brea; but the things discovered 
by Mr. Peter will throw probably much light 
on disputed points. 

THE Wrexham Wesleyan Quarterly Meeting 
has sanctioned a scheme for building Chapels 
at Ruabon and Caergwle, for completing the 
Chancel in the Wrexham Church—built four 
years ago—and for refurnishing the Sunday 
School. The total outlay will be £2,000. Sir 
Watkin Wynne has given a valuable site at 
Ruabon, allowing part of his park to be 
appropriated for the purpose. Subscriptions 
to the amount of £1,500 have already been 
secured, including £200 from the Rev. J. S. 
Haworth, a former superintendent. 

THE eleventh annual Exhibition of the Home 
Arts and Industries’ Association will be held 
in the Albert Hall from the 13th to the 17th 
June inclusive. Pupils from the various 
classes will work at intervals at wood carving, 
leather embossing, lace making, spinning and 
weaving, &c. Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has just 
presented 1,000 guineas to the endowment fund 
of this Association. 
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MR. GEORGE H. WILLOUGHBY. 
eee ANCASHIRE is not a_very 
. et happy county when Scotch 
‘Y, |} mists hang over the moors, or 
when a Lancashire rain is 
soaking down for days at 
a time. Manchester itself is 
a gloomy City at best, and on a wet day its 
gloom is deadly, even when you take coffee 
at the Reform Club, and pass an early hour 
with one or two congenial spirits at the 
Brasenose. But there is one point about a 
Lancashire man that pricks him very deeply 
—punctuality is his topmost virtue, and 
when your hour for calling on him or visiting 
him is twelve of the clock, he expects to 
hear your soothing footsteps on his stairs, 
and to hear the click of his office lock, as the 
City clocks are booming the hour of your 
appointment. If you are late he will apologise 
for you. 

George Harry Willoughby, partner in 


s 


the firm of Woodhouse & Willoughby, served | 


his articles with Messrs. Pierpoint, Hughes & 
Pierpoint, of Warrington and Preston, and 
eventually became assistant to a well-known 
Manchester firm. Twelve years ago, when 
in his twenty-fifth year, he commenced 
practice in Stockport—his native place—and 
was fortunate to be commissioned imme- 
diately to build several big houses for hat 
manufacturers living in the outskirts of the 
town. He also began what has since proved 


to be a remarkably successful career in com- | 


petitions, and obtained the Conservative 
Club House at Heaton Norris; the Union 
Club, Stockport; the Edgeley Wesleyan 


and several other Schools; together with | 
private commissions for the erection of new | 
offices for Joseph Legh, M.P., additions to | 


Chetwode Hotel, Crewe, to Bromborough 
Hall and the Court House, Cheshire. In 
1884 he sent in, with Mr. J. H. Woodhouse, 
of Manchester, a competitive design for the 
Widnes Town Hall, and it was placed “ third” 


by the Assessor. In the following yeara joint 
arranged between Mr. — 


partnership was 
Willoughby and Mr. Woodhouse, and since 
that time they have developed a remarkably 
successful competitive practice in the 
designing and equipment of Technical Insti- 


HOUSE AT STOCKPORT FOR MR. THOMAS LEES, J.P.: G. H. WILLOUGHBY, ARCHITECT. 


It is quite extraordinary the success that has 
come to Mr. Willoughby’s firm from com- 
petitive work, five Technical and three 
large Board Schools having only just been 
completed, apart from smaller work of the 
same kind at Stockport, Ardwick, Great 
Harwood, and other places. The Blackburn 
Technicaland Trades’ School, the Foundation- 
Stone of which was laid by the Prince of 
Wales, is also just completed at a cost of « 
430,000, gained in open competition from 76 


competitors. In 1890 Mr. Waterhouse placed 
Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby’s designs 
for the Victoria Institute at Worcester, 
second among the six selected schemes, and 
in the same year they won the Rochdale 
Technical School, which has since been built 
in Ruabon terra cotta, at a cost of £10,000. 
In 1892 Mr. Tuke, of Manchester, placed their 
drawings first in the Heywood Technical 
School, and his decision was unanimously 
endorsed by the Building Committee. In 
the same year their scheme was selected for 
the Free Library and Technical School 
at Widnes, and the Winsford Gymnasium 
and Technical Schools. The Holland 
Street Ancoats School for 1180 children 
is the work of Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, and is costing £11,600. The - 
Higher Grade School at Salford (£10,500), 
and the Salford Boards’ new offices in Chapel 
Street (£10,000), are also by these Architects, 
the latter work having been secured in a 
limited competition confined to a number of 
Manchester and Salford Architectural firms 
chosen by the Board to compete. <A sketch 
of this building, drawn by Mr. Langham, 
was published in a recent number of THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. Many other works of a 
scholastic nature have been done, and not 
until a couple of years ago, when they sub- 
mitted a scheme for the St. Helen’s Free 
Library and Technical Schools, which was 
placed first by the professional Assessor 
called in to adjudicate upon the drawings, 
have Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby ever 
met with unfair treatment. In this instance, 
although the advertised premiums were 
awarded according to the experts ruling—the 
Committee decided to carry out the second 
design, noreason or explanation being offered 
for a most inequitable proceeding, not even 
to the Council of the Institute who addressed 
one of its thundering communications to the 
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St. Helen’s people without disturbing their 
equanimity in the slightest. 

It rains ; a steady downpour clatters on 
the pavements and makes music in the 
gutters, and the air is a little fresher than 
it was. But it takes something more than 
the determination of the weather to upset 
the arrangements of Manchester, and so Mr. 
Willoughby, sensibly garbed in thick-soled 
boots and calmly ignoring your own thin 
consumptive foot gear, goes out into the 
storm to visit his jobsat Salford and Ancoats. 
The horses in the north are much better 
brutes than one sees down south, and your 
cab rattles along the street in a fashion that 
would make a London policeman green with 
fury. Mr. Willoughby, knowing the interest 
you take in Terra Cotta, lures you up all 
sorts of death traps, so that you may see the 
work in actual construction; vertical 
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planning of Schools now-a-days is “ much of 
a muchness,” but the Manchester men have 
a little to learn, from Messrs. Robson and 
Bailey’s work, of good proportion in their 
elevations and in their massing of parts. In 
the block of Schools last mentioned—the 
Architect of which you need not inquire— 
there is a terrible blunder in the arrange- 
ment of the staircase and in its lighting, and 
much of its exterior detail is crude and un- 
worthy of the planning. The cost of this 
particular work comes out at 43d. per foot. A 
little more care and another halfpenny would 
have made an excellent building of it. 

The day is far spent when you return in 
a very limey and dilapidated condition to 
the charming offices of Messrs. Woodhouse 
and Willoughby and join once again in the 
spirit of competitions, on one of which all 
hands are engaged. Mr. Willoughby has 
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| almighty effort 


| spection and much admiration. 


of a good cigar. Good cigars are somewhat 
like good Architecture, they are sometimes 
difficult to obtain. The inferior article is 
often palmed off upon us, and we accept it, 
but George H. Willoughby can give 
you a good weed, and shew you good 
Architecture, free from the eccentricity 
of the too Modern School, free from the 
to do something noble 
and doing it badly, free from the imperfect 
planning of many of his contemporaries, and 
full of honest, good work, which bears in- 
Both he 


_and his partner deserve the success which 


has come to them. 


THE Tower of the new Lighthouse which 
is being erected at Penmarch Point, on the 
coast of Brittany, will be 185 feet above high 
water line, and is being built entirely of 


THE BLACKBURN TECHNICAL AND TRADE SCHOOLS : WOODHOUSE AND WILLOUGHBY, ARCHITECTS. 


ladders are assailed with the cleverness 
of an able-bodied seaman. Cinquevalli has 
done nothing bolder than your desperate 
_ plank feat over a yawning abyss of 20 yards 
to test the very charming colour of Messrs. 
Doulton’s material. The Salford School 
Board will have a very cleverly planned 
block of offices, and as fine a specimen of 
Terra Cotta work as you have yet seen. 
Back goes Jehu through the slippery street's 
to Ancoats, and its slums, and on the plain 
of desolation stands the Holland Street 
School which, on closer examination, proves 


a wonderful building for £11,600. The 
Manchester School Board has a _ sys- 
tem of placing their buildings under 
the supreme supervision of one Clerk 
of Works—a careful and clever man 


—and he is invited by Mr. Willoughby to 
show you another School, by another Archi- 
tect, some short distance away, The 


| 


the walls. 


studied a little of human nature, and studied 
it wisely. He has discovered 


member, and like the smart man that he is, 
has not kicked against the pricks, but calmly 
done his best to inspire the commercial 
Spirit with higher motives. His own room, 
therefore, is delightfully appointed. 


how much | 
| against his wish you need not ask—that | 
| there is a deal of commercialism in the noble | 
profession of which he is so competent a _ 


| 


The | 


grandfather’s clock—all Manchester men | 


have grandfather’s clocks and 
portraits of his children over 
mantel give a soft touch of homeliness 
to the severer aspects of the surroundings, 
but no cobwebs of hallowed memory decorate 
The inevitable chat which follows 
a pleasant day is welcomed, and it fills out 
the remaining office hours, and overflows 


_ into King Street and across to the Reform 


Club, where it is finally lost amid the smoke 


the | 
the 


granite from Kersanton Quarries, near 
Daoulas Finistere. The electric light with 
which it is to be furnished will be of such 
intensity as to be visible at a distance of 
nearly one hundred in clear, and from twenty- 
five to twenty-eight miles in hazy weather. 
The actual illuminating power of the light 
will be 10,000 candles, which is much greater 
than that of La Héve (Seine Inferieure), 
admittedly the most powerful light at present 
on the French coasts. 


Mr. H. J. Weaver has been appointed 
Assistant Surveyor and Building Inspector to 
the Gloucester City Council. The remunera- 
tion is £150 a year. 


Tue Halifax Town Council has applied to 
the Local Government Board for permission to 
borrow £15,000, for the erection of a new 
Court House and Police Station. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CELTIC ART. 


THE RECENT REPRODUCTION OF THE NIGG 
Cross SLAB. 


HE reproduction of the Nigg Cross Slab 

( recently added to the Edinburgh Museum 
of Science and Art, is highly interest- 

ing to Archeologists, seeing that the Nigg Cross 
Slab is the most perfect, both in design and 
preservation, of the Ross-shire Monuments, 
and is a thoroughly typical Celtic stone. The 
Slab now measures 7 feet 4 inches high 
by 3 feet 5 inches broad, and is rather more 
than 5 inches thick. The sides are nearly 
parallel for a height of 6 feet ; they then slope 
inwards to form a gable-shaped top, in which 
the principal figure subject is sculptured. 
When entirethe Monument must have measured 
about 14 inches higher than at present; but it 
was thrown down during a gale in 1787, 
and broken in two pieces. When seen by Mr. 
C. C. Petley, who visited Nigg in 1811, the one 
portion was lying in the churchyard, and the 
other had been thrown over the churchyard 
wall. Fortunately, Mr. Petley made drawings 
of the two fragments, and from these drawings 
it is possible to restore the parts which have 
been broken off and destroyed since his visit. 
This priceless Monument, which thus so narrow- 
ly escaped destruction, has now fallen upon 
happier times. The general plan of the decora- 
tion of the Slab is similar to that seen on many 
of the decorated pages of Celtic manuscripts. 
The surface of the obverse is divided by panels 
which are so arranged as to form in the centre 
a cross, the shaft of which extends to the 
bottom of the Slab, the other panels serving as 
its background. The ornament is entirely 
different from the Romanesque forms of the 
Ruthwell Cross. Celtic Art is, so to speak, a 
child of the soil. Its elemental forms are so 
simple that they have been the playthings of 
every nation in its young days. The early 
Greek potter had little else than these 
frets and spirals and twisted bands with which 
to decorate his vessels. By-and-bye he mastered 
the human form, and these primitive elements 
had to take a subsidiary place. But to the 
Celtic Artist they are his all in all. It is true 
he carves many figure subjects, but these 
crude productions can never be looked upon 
as Celtic Art. It is by its ornamental 
forms that it must be judged, and though 
these are limited for the most part to 
the fret, the spiral, and interlacements of 
varying complexity, an examination of the panels 
of the Nigg Stone will show to what unequalled 
skill and what beautiful results the Celtic 
Artist attained. His interlacings twine and 
intertwine with a certainty and unerring 
accuracy that almost defies imitation; his 
spirals are bewildering in their complexity, yet 
as an ornamental pattern are clear and perfect, 
and even on the fret or key pattern, common 
to every people from Ross-shire to Peru, he 
stamps his individuality, and by an original 
treatment marks it as aCelticform. Asarule, 
the human figure and animals appear on these 
monuments only to serve the purpose of filling 
up spaces, without regard to proportion or 
artistic composition. On the reverse of the 
Nigg Stone there is a gathering of various 
sculptured forms which seem to have little con- 
nection with each other. The central group, 
David rending the jaws of the lion, is much 
damaged, and would be unrecognisable save for 
the symbols—the harp and the sheep, which 
remain to tell us that the sweet singer of Israel 
is here represented. Below and above this 
groupis a stag hunt in much better preserva- 
tion, and showing a good deal of natural draw- 
ing and action. This subject is said to have a 
symbolical significance, and refers to the chase 
of the soul until it finds rest in the bosom of 
the Church. Other forms there are on these 
monuments which are purely symbolic, but 
which have defied all attempts to ascertain 
their meaning, and among such are the so- 
called elephant symbol on the Nigg Slab and 
on the Shandwick Stone, and the spectacle 
form and the crescent and V-shaped rods on 
the Hilton Monument. The principle figure 
sculpture on the Nigg Slab is scarcely less free 
from mystery. In the pediment shaped top 
of the obverse, two figures in flowing 
robes, and with hair falling on their shoul- 
ders, are represented in high relief, facing each 


other, and bending forward toward a chalice- 
like form placed in the centre. Each holdsa 
book in his hand, and seems intent on its open 
page. Two dogs cower below the figures, 
crouching low as if awed by some supernatural 
power; while in the centre a dove descends, 
bringing in her bill the sacred wafer to com- 
plete the elements of the Eucharist. Over the 
group are two very conventional trees which 
form an enclosing border. The Nigg Slab is 
not only an unrivalled example of Celtic orna- 
mentation, but to the student it is quite an 
epitome of the characteristic forms of Celtic 
Art. 


SCULPTURE DECORATION OF ST. 
GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. STIRLING LEE’S PANELS. 


N interesting report on the completion of 

St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, was con- 
sidered by the City Council last Wed- 
nesday. The report gave a resumé of the 
inception of St. George’s Hall, and the gradual 
completion of the building to the present day. 
After referring to the designs of Mr. Elmes, the 
report stated that Mr. Elmes’ early death un- 
happily prevented his superintending the com- 
pletion of the building, but Mr. Cockerell 
proved himself capable of carrying out Mr. 
Elmes’ scheme, so far as the shell of the 
building was concerned, and successfully com- 
menced the sculpture required for its com- 
pletion by the group on the pediment, in which 
it would appear he was assisted by Mr. Alfred 
Stevens, but to what extent is not known. The 
partially completed building was opened in 1854, 
which was not a very brilliant period of English 
Sculpture. The Council seemed to have feared 
putting so important a work into incompetent 
hands, and nothing more was done for some 
years. In 1882 (the prospects of English 
Sculpture having very much improved) Sir 
James Picton proposed that the Council should 
endeavour to worthily complete what would be 
the chief glory of Liverpool, if not spoiled by 
incompetent hands, and a commencement was 
made by commissioning Mr. Stirling Lee, after 
a severe competition, to carve certain panels 
on the east side of the Hall. Doubts were 
roused in the minds of some members of the 
Council as to the success of the first two 
panels; which delayed the work for some years, 
but at length, in 1894, Mr. Stirling Lee was 
enabled to complete the first six panels, and 
their singular success in carrying out Mr. 
Elmes’ conception was universally admitted. 
For several cogent reasons the work should now 
be vigorously, but cautiously, pressed forward 
to completion. The building would then be a 
monument perfectly unique in its successful 
adaptation of Classic Architecture to modern 
uses, and give an idea of the glories of Greek 
work in its most perfect development. 
Owing to the difficulty of adapting the Classical 
forms to modern requirements, it would pro- 
bable remain unique in its character, and be 
quoted as the only really successful attempt in 
the World to revive the full glories of one of 
the finest periods of Architecture. Fortunately 
the opportunity now offered itself. During the 
last few years a young School of Sculpture had 
arisen in England, which promised to bethe finest 
England had seen. Whether it was to be per- 
manent or not depends upon the encouragement it 
received, especially the encouragement of Monu- 
mental Sculpture, combined with Architecture. 
Though, unfortunately, many of Mr. Elmes’ 
plans and drawings had disappeared, he had 
on the building itself indicated the position 
and nature of the sculptures necessary for its 
completion, the panels, for relief Sculpture, 
the bases and pediments for the statues, &c. 
These Mr. Lee had worked out with great care 
and sympathy. During the progress of the 
work, Alderman Rathbone, who had prepared 
the reports, felt they would gather to Liverpool 
skilled workmen of the highest class, and set 
an example which would no doubt have no un- 
important effect in inducing great companies 
to erect noble buildings, causing Liverpool to 
take a leading position in the great rebuilding 
of the cities of England which will be a pro- 
minent feature of the first half of the twentieth 
century. The first step would seem to be the 
completion of the south end of the east wall, by 


placing the requisite figures over the panels 
already completed, representing the growth of 
Justice. St.George’s Hall had, according to the 
statement in the annual accounts of the City 
Treasurer, already cost £317,000, and it could 
not therefore be thought that the carrying out 
of the new work, which it is estimated will cost 
£40,000, was by any means extravagant, seeing 
that ten years will be occupied in its com- 
pletion, and the sum of £4,000 per annum 
only be required for that period. 


PROGRESS OF ELECTRIC. TRACTION. 


REPORT on Electric Traction has been 
drawn up by Mr. R. Hammond for the 
Dublin United Tramways Company, 

which proposes to obtain powers to work its 
cars by electricity. He thinks that horse 
traction will soon be regarded as ‘‘ barbarous, 
clumsy, inefficient, and wasteful, and for 
tramway work quite inadmissible.’’ Major 
Marindin in a recent communication to the 
Board of Trade has reported adversely to 
steam as a motive power even on the few tram- 
ways where it is still employed, and cable trams 
can only be used with advantage on steep 
gradients. Mr. Hammond, therefore, con- 
cludes that the electric tram must supersede 
all others for general purposes in the near 
future. It has already been tried on a large 
scale in the United States and Canada, where 
within ten years from the opening of the first 
electric tramway 9,000 miles of line haye been 
laid down on this system, as well as in many 
Continental cities and in a few places in the 
United Kingdom, as, for instance, in South 
Staffordshire, at Blackpool, and in the Isle of 
Man, and the results attained have been, on 
the whole, satisfactory. Mr. Hammond points 
out that an electric tramway may be worked 
either from accumulators carried on the cars or 
from a central generating station, the current 
being conveyed to the cars by wires. Accumu- 
lators haveas yet been little used—first, because 
they are wasteful, and secondly, because they 
increase the weight of the cars, and therefore 
necessitate frequent repair of the track. All 
but about half a dozen lines are worked from a 
central station. The current may be conveyed 
either along cables fixed in open conduits or 
through wires suspended from standards. The 
first plan has only been tried at two places in 
Europe—Blackpooland Buda-Pesth. Itisfound 
to be often unsatisfactory, because, as at Black- 
pool, the conduits become choked with dirt and 
stones so as to interrupt the service, though on 
the other hand the Buda tramway, which is 
laid on sloping ground so that the channels are 
naturally drained, is probably one of the best 
in the World. Mr. Hammond, therefore, pins 
his faith to the second plan, by which the 
current is supplied through overhead wires, 
along which travels a wire connected with the 
motor on the car. These overhead wires have, 
he thinks, been unjustly attacked as being 
dangerous, troublesome and unsightly. He 
brings forward the evidence of Mr. Edison and 
Professor Elihu Thompson, to show that a 
current of 500 volts, the maximum pressure 
allowed on the Liverpool Overhead Railway 
by the Board of Trade, is perfectly safe. He 
quotes a letter from the captain of the Wednes- 
bury Fire Brigade to prove that the wires, if 
hung along the sides of the roads at a height of 
21 feet, would not seriously impede the passage 
of a fire-escape to or from by-streets, and 
shows by photographs that heavily-laden 
waggons could easily pass between a car and 
the wires with which it isin connection. When, 
however, Mr. Hammond tries to show that 
“the overhead system can be carried out in 
such a manner as not to offend the esthetic 
tastes of the citizens of Dublin,’”’ he is less con- 
vincing. His photographs show that the tram- 
way at Milan, where each of the standards 
placed in the centre of the douple track sup- 
ports two wires, is less unsightly than the 
South Staffordshire lines, with plain iron poles 
erected along the sides of the roads. But even 
admitting that the design of the standards 
might be improved, it is impossible to contem- 
plate with satisfaction the prospect of having still 
more poles and wires to join with lamp-posts 
and telegraph poles in making our streets 
hideous. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF SEMI- 
CIRCULAR PORTICOES. 


NE thing that ought to recommend Semi- 
O circular Porticoes is the greater variety 
of optical and perspective effect attend- 

ing them, inasmuch as the apparent position 
of the columns is constantly shifting, accord- 
ingly as the spectator changes his situation. 
Nevertheless, such plan is but very rarely 
adopted, for the two Porticoes to the Transepts 
of St. Paul’s are almost the only ones of the 
kind of particular note. Though but subordin- 
ate features in themselves as compared with 
the entire pile, these Porticoes are greatly 
superior in taste, in both Classical and 
grandiose quality, to almost everything else 
produced or designed by Wren, some of 
whose works it may be fairly suspected, 
would obtain very little admiration at 
present, or even the semblance of it, wereit not 
for the authority of his name. The nobleness 
which stamps that example of a Semi-circular 
Portico would perhaps be most striking were a 
similar Portico, and upon the same scale, made 


compatible with originality, or that it is only 
by deviating from the former that the latter 


| can be attained. Few knew better than Soane 


how not only to overcome difficulties of site and 
plan, but to turn them to positive account— 
therein lay his peculiar forte; and no doubt the 
idea of that feature of the Bank of which we are 
speaking was forced upon him in the first 
instance as an expedient for getting rid of a 
harsh angle and connecting the north and west 
sides of the building by an intermediate feature 
of sufficient importance to claim to be con- 
sidered a distinct composition. The curvature 
of this Loggia is much less than a semi-circle, 
which would perhaps be a defect did it project 
from a plain surface, because in such case a 
segmental curve would have a look of feebleness 
and indecision, but as the Loggia is placed at an 
angle of the building it defines itself sufficiently ; 
besides which the pair of columns placed on 
each side of it serve both to frame in and to 
extend the composition. There is, moreover, 
another circumstance which greatly enhances 
its effect, namely—the introduction of two 
columns placed on a chord-line of the exterior 
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A MARINE LAKE FOR RHYL. 


HE inauguration of the new Marine Lake 
and the completion of the new Sewerage 
Works at Rhyl took place last week, and, 

it is stated, that during the past five years the 
public authorities have spent £200,000 in im- 
proving and enhancing the value of the town. 
The first improvement of note was the asphalt- 
ing of the Promenade, followed by the erection 
of an Infectious Hospital. With the object of 
procuring an effective water supply, the Cor- 
poration purchased Waterworks at a cost of 
£75,000, and afterwards decided to acquire the 
Gasworks, for which £35,000 was given, and 
£20,000 was spent in placing the Waterworks 
in an effective condition and enlarging their 
capacity. Last, but not least, came the re- 
arrangement of the sanitary conditions of the 
town, and the formation of the Marine Lake. 
The former scheme, which has cost over 
£30,000, was placed in the hands of Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, C.E., who has succeeded so 
well that it was declared by medical authorities 
that Rhyl is the only watering place, 
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the main feature of a different composition; 
still no one has cared to adopt avowedly what 
Wren has there done—which certainly is not 
owing to aversion to copying or to dread of the 
charge of plagiarism. The same remark applies 
to another and quite different example—so 
different, indeed, from everything else. of the 
kind as to be almost sui generis, and to 
all appearance likely to remain such, none 
having as yet even borrowed an idea from the 
truly charming Loggia at the north-west corner 
of the Bank of England, which is confessedly 
and incontestably Sir John Soane’s masterpiece, 
stamped as it is by genial artistic feeling, and 
fraught with an extraordinary degree of pictur- 
esque effect, so that it almost becomes captious 
hypercriticism to object to it that it is after all 
only a piece of Architectural decoration. 
Avowedly derived from the Temple of Tivoli, 
that composition of Soane’s may, nevertheless, 
lay claim to more decided originality of applica- 
tion than designs in general, for, if not indebted 
to ideas for any particular example, they are 
apt to be fashioned according to routine, 
and it need not be said that routine is in- 
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curve, which produces great richness and 
play of columniation, notwithstanding that 
that there are altogether no more than 
six columns. The variety of the combination 
is further enhanced, and the confusedness 
that might otherwise take place avoided, 
by the distinction made between the inner 
columns and the others, the shafts of the 
former being left plain, while those of the latter 


| are fluted, which is certainly a most happy 


exemplification of ‘‘ snatching a grace beyond 
the rules of Art,’ because, improper as 
it would be in general cases, it was here not 
only warrantable, but admirably motived and 
in accordance with true artistic principle—a 
touch resulting from genuine artistic feeling, 
therefore, not only legitimate, but something 
far more meritorious and still higher. 


THERE are no fewer than 103 Cathedrals in 
the United Kingdom, Of these 48 are Roman 
Catholic Cathedrals, 36 Church of England, 
12 belong to the Church of Ireland, and 7 to 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland. 
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with one exception, which possesses such a 
perfect scheme of sanitation. These works 
have been in progress eighteen months. The 
new Marine Lake has been constructed at a 
cost-of £10,000. It covers forty acres, and has 
a uniform depth of four feet, on which boating 
can be indulged. Captain Keating, Chairman 
of the Council, performed the opening cere- 
mony, and at a banquet given in the evening, 
Sir Arthur Cameron, M.D., said he was 
delighted to find that Rhyl, with its population 
of 8,000, had actually gone to the expense 
of £4 per head of the whole population 
in perfecting its sanitary system. The fact 
that the sewage was discharged into the 
sea one hour after high water on the ebb 
tide, and when there was at least twelve to 
twenty feet of water above the outlet, proved 
that there was no possibility of contamination. 
Their Sewage Works were now as perfect as it 
was possible to make them. Speaking of the 
Lake, Sir Charles said he was surprised to find 
such a magnificent sheet of water. The great 
advantage was that navigation would be 
unattended with danger. 
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THE APPROACH TO WESTMINSTER 
COMPLETING ‘' THE FINEST SITE IN EUROPE.’ 


HE Government’s decision to remove the 
King Street block, to improve the 
approach to Parliament and Westminster 

Abbey, makes it useful to know something 
about the plans concerning it. The narrow 
street was a hindrance to traffic in the 
time of Charles IJ. The difficult street 
was tolerated, amidst many grumblings, until 
it became necessary to build a new Bridge 
at Westminster more than fifty years later. 
For the years 1754 and 1755 the sums of 
£2,000 were voted by Parliament (ten millions 
was then the cost of governing England) for 
the new Westminster Bridge. and in the 
following year an Act was passed for 
making the present Parliament Street. 
The improvement of King Street then dropped 
out of view. For a hundred years the subject 
slept, to be revived when other improvements 
were projected, viz., another new Bridge at 
Westminster, and better Government offices. 
A Parliamentary Committee was appointed in 
1856 to consider the subject. When prizes had 
been awarded for the new Government offices 
designs, a controversy arose as to the style. A 
Gothic had been selected, but Lord Palmerston 
objected, obtained his way, and Classic was 
adopted. The new offices from Downing Street 
to Charles Street were built, and they brought 
about the beginning of the demolition of King 
Street. A long block of King Street stretched 
from the point where Charles Street cut it in 
two to the end of Downing Street. It was 
removed, and opened out the facade of the new 
offices, making a thoroughfare over a hundred 
feet in width. But the more ambitious plans 
for buying the block between King Street and 
the Park, Charles Street, and Great George 
Street, in order to put upon the site the 
new War Office and Admiralty were to undergo 
a very peculiar fate. .They were nebulous 
at first; a Committee in 1874 gave them shape; 
it was then fixed that the Great George Street 
- site should be adopted; and then the whole 
site was abandoned. Captain Galton, who was 
then at the Office of Works, prepared plans. 
In giving evidence to tne Select Committee on 
Public Offices and Buildings, June 26th, 1877, 
he said :—‘‘T always thought that it would be 
necessary to complete the approaches to the 
Houses of Parliament by the purchase of the 
block between King Street and Parliament 
Street, and that if the Government made that 
purchase, it was desirable to extend its pur- 
chase to some distance on the other side to the 
west of King Street, and to erect a handsome 
building of a palatial character in continuation 
of the present Home and Colonial Offices.”’ 
The Committee of 1868 made another pregnant 
suggestion—-the removal of St. Margaret’s 
Church. They said :—‘‘ When a magnificent 
street 150ft. wide has been opened from 
Whitehall to Westminster Abbey and the 
new Palace, it will be more than ever 
necessary to remove what will then be the 
only obstacle to the Abbey forming the 
termination of a site which will probably 
be unsurpassed in any European capital.” 
As long as the idea remained of building new 
offices along the line of the home Office, 
preparation was made for the work. Houses 
and properties in Parliament Street and King 
Street were bought by the Government. At 
the present moment the Government owns 
threefourths of the land and buildings required 
for the entire removal of the King Street block 
that remains. If there had been no change 
from the Great George Street site for War 
Office and Admiralty buildings to the Spring 
Gardens site, as much of the King Street 
block as lies east of a line drawn from 
the. corner of the Home Offices to Parlia- 
ment Square would have been scheduled 
for removal at the present time. In 1882, 
on the adoption of the Spring Gardens site, 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre, then Commissioner of 
Works, suggested to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works that the widening of Parliament 
Stieet should be done by them, the Government 
co-operating by taking out the value cf its 
property by arbitration in new frontages. The 
Board was prepared to widen Parliament 
Street to the Home Office line, at 
an estimated cost of £200,000, ‘ provided 


the Government would consent to continue 
the coal dues.’”’ This the Government was 
unable to do, and so the scheme dropped. 
It was again revived in connection with the 
Parks Railway Bill of 1883-4. This railway 
was to afford direct access to Westminster by 
underground from Edgware Road and Praed 
Street Stations of the Metropolitan Railway, 
under Hyde Park, the Green Park, and St. 
James’s Park to a station behind Parliament 
Street. After discussion the Metropolitan 
Railway Company agreed to ‘‘ widen Parliament 
Street to a line with the Foreign Office, and to 
construct a new street, 50ft. wide and 340 ft. 
long, in place of King Street,’’ opening out 
from 35,000 to 40,000 square feet of land as 
public roads. A Committee sat upon the 
scheme and condemned it, amongst other reasons 
because it would be “ necessarily burdened 
with conditions which the promoters had not 
contemplated,” viz., the widening of Parliament 
Street. The last effort to get rid of the King Street 
blockis interesting for many reasons. Section 4 
of the Westminister (Parliament Street, &C.) 
Improvement Act, 1887, provided for the 
formation of a company to execute certain 
street alterations within two years, but no 
company could be formed, and so in 1892 
another Act was passed modifying that Act and 
reviving the powers of a company. This 
company approached the London County 
Council, offering a site for a new County Hall, 
“on the west side of Parliament Street, 
between Great George Street and Charles 
Street.’’ The Report of the County Council 
upon Sites, dated July 4th, 1893, sets forth that 
this site is recommended by them, and that 
the Westminster Company, by the Acts just 
mentioned, is compelled ‘‘to widen Parliament 
Street to the width of Whitehall, and the works 
must be accomplished by August, 1896." The 
County Council deferred the question of a 
County Hall, and the Westminster Company, 
after drafting a Bill to continue its powers last 
year, allowed it to be withdrawn. The exact 
nature of the position before the decision of the 
Government wasstated by Mr. Shaw-Lefevre in 
his evidence before the Parks Railway Bill 
Committee, April 30th, 1884. There were other 
‘“more pressing improvements,”’ it was ‘‘ out of 
the question in these days for the Government 
to undertake that which is a Metropolitan im- 
provement,’’ and the block of traffic was not so 
great as to make widening ‘‘an absolute 
necessity.’’ He added, ‘‘At the same time, 


from other points of view, as an approach to- 


Westminster and Parliament and the Abbey, it 
isan extremely important one as a general im- 
provement.” It has at last been decided that 
the Government shall make the improvement, 
and we hope that London Architecture may 
thereby have its ‘‘grand chance.” The 
opportunity must not be lost. 


SCULPTURE: A COMPARISON. 
THE ACADEMY. 


HE average of merit in the Sculpture 
shown this year at the Academy is high, 
though the number of works exhibited is 

fewer than that of last year, and the Sculpture 
Gallery is so little crowded that wall space has 
been found for a couple of large pictures. A 
welcome symptom in this year’s Exhibition is 
the representation in the Lecture Room of 
some of the Arts allied with Sculpture in the 
shape of some metal caskets, variously adorned, 
and other objects, or designs for them, in ena- 
mel and damascened steel, as well as a bust 
carved in wood and a head in ivory. The 
Academy is waking up to the fact that it is an 
Academy of the Arts—not of two or three privi- 
leged ones. ‘‘ The Joy of Life,’’ by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft—the life-sized figure of a girl 
dancing—is a daring feat; the thought is sym- 
bolic, the embodiment modern, the treatment 
almost classical. It is easy to see that in the 
execution of this figure the sculptor has avoided 
no difficulty, and in bringing his work to a 
successful issue he has won no cheap victory ; 
the admirably poised figure is full of exuberant 
youth-—of vigorous movement and of the self- 
display that comes of enthusiastic youthful self- 
delight. In “The Late Right Rev. Harvey 
Goodwin, Bishop of Carlisle—recumbent statue, 
bronze; to be placed in Carlisle Cathedral” 
Mr. Thornycroft is successful with a widely 
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different subject. It is treated ina fine, stately, 
and effective style, this recumbent figure of a 
Bishop with his mitre at his feet and his pillow 
supported by two charming little angels. The 
modelling is strong and grave, and the con- 
trasted richness and simplicity of line in its 
general arrangement is Sculpturesque. ‘‘ Echo,” 
by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, is a very favourable 
example of this sculptor’s handling; it has 
none of the unhappily imagined accessories that 


have sometimes, in former years, tended to 


obscure the merits of plastic work that is always 
earnest and artistic. The attitude of the slen- 
der-limbed naked figure of Echo is graceful and 
harmonious; there is little idealization in it. 
It is, from one point of view, simply and merely 
an admirable bronze study of a nude girl; but 
it is wrought with such a tender and delicate 
feeling for what is beautiful in wun-idealized 
form that it thereby attains to a certain quality 
of ideality and remains a wholly admirable 
figure. In ‘‘ For she sitteth on a seat in the high 
places of the city,’’ Mr. Bertram Mackennal 
has made a stride in advance of his ‘“‘ Circe”’ 
of last year. In the expression of beauty as 
well as in richness of design he has equally 
developed. He represents the Foolish Woman 
of the Proverbs as an amply formed nude 
seated on a throne that is elaborately allegorical 
in its decoration and terminates at the back 
in the figure of a fiend. The whole composi- 
tion is strong, thoughtful, and impressive. 


THE CHAMPS DE Mars SALON. 


VERYONE is attracted by the wonderful 
Tomb by Bartholomé, which faces the 
entrance. A fine piece of harmonious 

originality such as this maxes one wonder why 
the World tolerates the tedious sentimentality 
of the ordinary cemetery. The Tomb is a 
plain opening in a flat wall. The young man 
and his young wife, beautifully modelled, are 
entering, one at each side, as spirits strong and 
pure. Under the threshold are their earthly 
effigies, laid together in death; while above 
them rises, with a splendid hope, the Light 
that shineth in the darkness. Upon either 
side the composition is carried along by groups 
which indicate their relatives and friends—the 
old and young. Nothing could be simpler and 
nothing better. There is another notable 
Monument, designed by St. Marceaux, for the 
Tomb of M. Tirard. It isa figure of ‘‘ Duty,” 
similarly set simply against a flat wall and per- 
fectly unpretentious ; but its splendid strength of 
line and the tense energy of the pose are its dis- 
tinction. In the Galleries can be seen one of 
those heads by Rodin, half embedded in its 
native stone, the subtle surfaces of which 
recall the best times of Florence; and there 
are also two excellent things by Dampt—one a 
wonderful baby head (recalling his ‘‘ Baiser de 
l’Aieule,”” which has found its way to the 
Luxembourg), and another a daring but ex- 
cellent statuette in wood and ivory. _Nor 
should one pass over lightly the wonderful 
collection of objects of Decorative Art—things 
of household use, such as inkstands and teapots 
and brackets and pottery and binding—which 
are displayed in the Gallery of the Central 
Court. Nothing in modern French work is 
more laudable than the way in which their 
very best men lend their full energies to 
designing such ‘things as these, which indeed 
can be bought for hardly more than our rich 
people pay for the gaudy and tasteless shop- 
goods which represent to the enriched iron- 
monger the acme of domestic splendotr. 


Ir is expected that Lord Brassey, the 
President, will take the chair at the summer 
meeting of the Institution of Naval Architects, 
which will be held this week in the Amphi- 
theatre of the Sorbonne, Rue des Ecoles, Paris. 

Our of thirty-eight applicants for the Assis- 
tant-mastership in the Linlithgow Academy, 
the Governors have appointed Mr, William B. 
Watson, M.A., of the Edinburgh University. 

A CORRESPONDENT says that the latest find in 
the course of the excavations at Delphi isa large 
slab of marble, with bas-reliefs dating from the 
time of the Roman domination. The subject is 
the labours of Hercules, and the work is in an 
excellent state of preservation. Excavations 
are now being carried on upon the site of a 
Theatre which appears to have been destroyed 
by the hand of man. 
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THIRTY THOUSAND TONS 
OF SULPHURIC ACID PER YEAR. 


THE PREVENTION OF BLACK SMOKE. 


IKE some other experts, Mr. Fletcher, the 
L Chief Inspector of Alkali Works, con- 
siders that the ordinary coal smoke dis- 
charged by factory and house chimneys is far 
more deleterious to animal and vegetable life 
than the noxious gases which escape from 
chemical works. As an instance, he specifies 
the case of Widnes, where mill furnaces, and 
not the chemical manufactories, produce aud 
distribute over the surrounding country no less 
than 30,000 tons of sulphuric acid every year. 
He is. very positive as to the feasibility of en- 
tirely obviating this nuisance by the general 
use of good automatic stokers, a plan for which 
he claims the merit of greater economy in addi- 
tion. This is the line which, he understands, will 
be taken by the long-delayed, but shortly forth- 
coming, report of the Committee appointed by 
an association of Manchester manufacturers to 
practically investigate the subject. It will 
“show abundantly that means now exist for 
preventing the discharge of black smoke 
without any sacrifice of economy.’’ Meanwhile 
the Chief Inspector propounds a method by 
which that other offender—the domestic open 
fire, so dearly beloved by English people—may 
be deprived of its present powers of mischief. 
This is not the adoption of the stuffy Conti- 
nental stove, nor any ingenious contrivance of 
draughts, but a plan whereby the fresh air is 
heated in a basement stove before being allowed 
to circulate through a dwelling. ‘Ifa copious 
stream of filtered fresh warm air be supplied 
from below into the centre of the house, it 
follows the passages, passes into all the rooms, 
and ultimately escapes by the chimneys and 
window crevices, thus quite preventing the 
draughts of cold air previously sucked into 
the house, and the most _ objectionable 
down-draughts of disused chimneys.” Mr. 
Fletcher writes after long experience of the 
system. It might easily have been an improve- 
ment on open fire-places during last winter. 
“T lately heard of one house, inhabited by a large 
family, where recently, during a week of frosty 
weather, 21 open fires and five oil or gas stoves 
were kept burning. Inthis case, of course, each 
fire, though emitting a certain quantity of 
radiant heat, went far to neutralising this by 
the indraught of cold air necessarily drawn into 
the house to supply the currents sent up the 
There is no doubt that one of 
these 21 fires burnt in a properly arranged 
stove would have heated the whole house more 
effectually than did the whole 21. In a house, 
the general atmosphere of which is maintained 
at a temperature of 55 degrees or 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit by such a stove, the fires may be 
lighted, but they will receive little attention, 
and, except in the coldest weather, will not be 
used at all. In this manner I think the con- 
sumption of coal would be greatly diminished, 
and the smoke and smuts of our town air in 
large measure removed. Certainly the comfort 
of a house so warmed is much greater than one 
warmed only by open fires, and the coal bill is 
much less. In a London house, of which I 
speak from experience, the cost of coke or 
anthracite coal burnt in the stove which warmed 
the whole was only £3 during the winter, while 
in neighbouring houses of the same size the 
coal bill was not lessthan £25.” This very im- 
portant piece of practical information may per- 
haps suggest a means whereby sufferers from 
Corporation gas bills may indemnify themselves, 
to their own and the general advantage. 


SAWDUST. 


In our last issue we stated that Messrs. 
W. H. and J. D. Lever were building a Church, 
Schools, and Manse at Bolton, at a cost of 
£15,000 We are asked to state that Messrs. 
Lever Brothers are not erecting Schools, only 
a Church and Manse, the cost of which will 
be upwards of £22,000. 

Tue Earl of Strafford will unveil the 
Williams Memorial Clock Tower in the Broad- 
way, Crouch End, on Saturday, June 22nd. The 
Tower has been erected by subscription at a 
cost of £1,200, to commemorate Mr. Williams’ 
21 years’ service to Hornsey. 


THE Government has notified its accept- 
ance of the site offered by the Sunderland 
Corporation for the erection of a General Post 
Office, and has agreed, it is said, to spend not 
less than £20,000 upon the new building. 

In connection with the new Infirmary at 
Burnley, the Local Government Board has 
sanctioned the borrowing by the Board of 
Guardians of £10,000. 

RUSSIAN engineers are studying a route for 
a waterway to connect the White Sea with 
the Baltic. The total distance to be covered 
is about 180 miles. Part of the route is already 
navigable. It is estimated that a uniform 
depth of 30 feet can be obtained along the 
entire route at a cost of £1,200 ooo. 

PLANS are required by the Newport (Mon.) 
Board of Guardians for the extension of the 
Workhouse. The cost will be between £7,000 
and £8,000. 

TuE Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District 
Council proposes, with the consent of the rate- 
payers, taking over the Institute at Pendlebury 
asa public building. The Institution would 
provide accommodation for the Overseers, 
School Attendance Committee, Technical 
Classes, and a Public Meeting Room. The 
building is substantial, and has cost £4,500. 

THE School Loard has resolved to raise from 
the City Council £17,307 for the cost of the 
site and School buildings in Dennis Road, 
Birmingham. 

Tue Council of the Society of Engineers 
announce that it has succeeded in making 
arrangements with the Council of the Royal 
United Institution for holding the future 
Ordinary Meetings of the Society in the Lecture 
Theatre of the Institution, Whitehall. 

Tue old Infirmary at Dewsbury is to be 
altered by the Board of Guardians at a cost of 
£2,800. 

AT an estimated cost of £18,000, the Police 
Commissioners of Glasgow have decided to 
erect new Police Buildings in Allison Street, 
Strathbungo. 

THE deep hole which M. Paschal Grousset 
proposes to dig as an. unprecedented achieve- 
ment for the Paris Exhibition of 1900, will not 
bea novelty after all as far as depth is concerned. 
M. Grousset talks of 1,500 metres. There is 
a mine in Belgium 1,100 metres, and two in 
Germany much deeper. One is at Sperenberg, 
I,390 metres, and the other is at Schledebach, 
1,910 metres. The Wheeling Mine in Virginia 
is 1,500 metres. Then, as regards distance 
from the surface of the earth, every time a 
passenger goes through the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
he is at one point 1,654 metres beneath the 
summit, and in the St. Gothard Tunnel he is 
still deeper, 1,706 metres. 

St. Levan Wesleyan Chapel is to be 
enlarged and redecorated at a cost of £208. 
Mr. Hodge, of Bosistow, has given land at the 
back of the existing building which with the 
land now in the hands of the Trustees, will 
enable the Chapel to be lengthened 12 feet. 

In the Memorial Porch which Lady Sher- 
brooke has erected at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, there has now been placed a bust of 
the late Viscount, sculptured in Italian marble. 
On the pedestal is a Latin inscription from the 
pen of the late Earl of Selborne. 

THE handsome Parish Church of Bunbury, 
Cheshire, which is said to date from the 
thirteenth century, was re-opened on Wednes- 
day last, after undergoing complete renovation 
at a cost of between £2,000 and £3,000. 


AN attempt to reach the North Pole in a 
balloon, for sonie time projected but hitherto a 
project very much in the clouds, will actually 
be made either this year or next. Mr. Andree, 
the Swedish aéronaut who conceived it, has 
obtained by public subscription the sum 
requisite for his equipment, estimated at 30,000 
crowns. 

THE new road and Esplanade at Hannafore 
West, Looe, is rapidly approaching completion, 
and is expected, together with the new western 
approach to the Bridge, to be ready for opening 
on July 3rd. The event is anticipated with 
much interest, marking, as it does, an era for 
the old towns of East and West Looe. The 
Marine Drive will be one of the finest on the 
coast, and the eligible building sites thrown 
open by it will commend themselves to those 
who appreciate the charms of the south coast 
of Cornwall. 


On Tuesday, the Bishop of Colchester, ledi- 
cated the Tower of the new Church of Mary 
Magdalene, Harlow. The Nave and Chancel 
were built previously, on the site of a tem- 
porarily-built Chapel-of-Ease to the Parish 
Church, and the building has just been com- 
pleted by the addition of the Tower. The 
building is in the Perpendicular style, and the 
Tower is built of flint and brick, with bath- 
stone dressing, and has a shingled Spire. The 
cost of the whole edifice was about £2,500. 
The Church, as now completed, is capable of 
seating about 170 persons, 

ANOTHER marked improvement at Westmins- 
ter is the clearance of the buildings in Old 
Palace Yard, whose dangerous proximity to 
Westminster Abbey has long been a matter of 
public concern. With the exception of two of 
the buildings, the Crown leases fall in this year 
and are at the disposal of the Board of Works. 
The First Commissioner has succeeded in 
settling with the owner in the exceptional cases. 
The work of demolition will commence in the 
autumn. 

Tue Free Library Committee of the Leeds 
City Council is about to complete the pur- 
chase of Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s, R.A., pic- 
ture, ‘‘ The Lady of Shallot,’”’ for addition to 
the permanent collection of the City Art 
Gallery. The picture, which is now on view 
in the Gallery, was exhibited in last year’s 
Royal Academy, and was catalogued at 700 
guineas, but as Mr. Waterhouse’s father was 
a Leeds man, and he himself was educated 
there, and also that he has expressed a wish 
that Leeds should possess a representative 
work by him, he is prepared to accept a con- 
siderable reduction. 


PROFESSIONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


AT a meeting of the Liverpool City Council 
it was proposed and decided that a series of 
Panels be completed on the east side of St. 
George’s Hall, at a cost not exceeding £3,000. 
The work will be spread over five or six years, 
the design and scheme being first submitted to 
the Council for approval. 


THE Mosque at Woking, which was visited 
last week by the Shahzada, is Architecturally 
a beautiful place. The Screen behind the 
Pulpit shows Tunisian glass painting of sacred 
passages to perfection. On the carved Lectern 
to the right of the Pulpit rests a noble Koran 
in three large volumes—a royal but anonymous 
gift. Prayer-carpets and mats, suited to Sunni 
and Shiat worshippers respectively, cover the 
mosaic floor. In the adjoining room of the 
Imam of the Mosque there is a whole armoury 
of priestly weapons in the shape of pious 
mottoes, drawings of the Mecca shrines, 
Korans and Commentaries, and, as an Oratory, 
contains facsimile reproductions of a gateway 
and Mihrab from the Kaid Bay Mosque. The 
reservoir at which the worshippers wash their 
feet and hands is in a mosaic basin inside a 
crescent-shaped approach, screened from ob- 
servation by a Karhonir gate closing two sides 
of a mound on and round which trees are 
planted instead of a railing, 

THE beautiful Fresco painted over the 
Chancel Arch of the Artists’ Parish Church, 
Mount’s Bay, has been unveiled. The great 
picture follows the lines of the archand angular 
roof, and is 42 feet high and 22 feet wide, 
covering in all about 300 feet superficial area. 
The subject, ‘‘Our Lord in Glory,” is a Striking 
one, and boldly treated by the Artist, Mr. G. 
Gregory Jones. Our Lord is represented 
standing on an orb, which is girded by the 
crown of thorns. He is holding the banner of 
victory with His left hand, and with His right 
hand giving blessing. A rainbow forms an arc 
overheaa, and the nine choirs of angels, illumi- 
nated with rays of light, form a continuation of 
the halo around the Saviour’s body. Lower in 
the Fresco are two full figures, the Cherubims 
with serpents, and further down on either side 
of the arch figures of Moses and St. Paul, 
representing the old and new dispensation. 
The walls on either side of the new oak Rood 
and Chancel Screen, are enriched with deep 
shades of orange red in cross-key patterns, 
whilst the massive granite Arch is divided from 
the Fresco by repeating patterns of fleur de lis 
in gold. There are in the Fresco 123 figures. 
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THE STATE OF KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 
‘““RupDE REPAIRS.” 


EFORE proceeding to patch the frag- 
ments of Kirkstall Abbey together, the 
Corporation of Leeds sought counsel 

from the Society of Antiquaries, and it was on 
the advice of that body, says a trenchant 
writer in anorthern contemporary, whose views 
are clearly opposed to ‘‘ ruthless restoration ”’ 
but who is reconciled to the preservation of the 
remaining portions of the Abbey, that Mr. 
Micklethwaite, the Architect, and himself a 
member of the Society, was invited to under- 
take the duty. Mr. Micklethwaite’s policy, 
judging it by such examples of his work as are 
already complete, appears to aim simply at the 
firmer establishment of those portions of the 
building which still remain above ground. He 
takesa shaky wall, and without attempting to re- 
construct its parts, buttresses it where necessary 
in such a fashion that future generations will 
perceive at a glance that this was the original 
masonry, and that that was a mere buttress 
put up at the end of the nineteenth century 
to keep the wall from falling. In a number 
of instances, however, it has been found 
necessary to rebuild. Some of the arches in 
the Nave of the Church had lost the support 
of their original columns, and in order to pre- 
serve them the Architect was compelled to 
insert new shafts. His method of maintaining a 
distinction in such cases between the ancient 
and the modern workmanship is simple yet 
effective. The original pillars are round, 
whereas the new ones are merely blocked into a 
somewhat similar shape, but left unfinished. 
The difference, although only a difference in 
detail, is sufficiently self-explanatory. But Mr. 
Micklethwaite is not afraid of astartling contrast 
when he wants to make his meaning clear. 
For a daring example of his method one 
may take the treatment of the broken arch 
at the south-west angle of the Transept. Here 
the Architect has raised a new stone pillar 
which he carries to a great height, almost side 
by side with the original column, until it meets 
and supports the over-branching fragment of 
the arch. Nobody will every mistake this 
piece of work, considerable as it is, for anything 
but a gigantic prop. It is honest but incon- 
gruous, and at the sight of it the soul of the 
Philistine yearns for a compromise. There is 
perhaps only one notable instance of recon- 
struction pure and simple. Not long ago one 
of the minor beauties of the Church was the 
curiously ornate arch at the eastern extremity 
of the South Aisle, peculiar amidst its severe 
surroundings by the elaborate zig-zag decora- 
tion of the spandrels. When the Corporation 
took its present task in hand this part of the 
Aisle had just begun to give way. Pieces of 
the masonry were found lying on the ground. 
Fortunately none had been removed or 
destroyed, and accordingly they were replaced, 
without addition of any kind except the mortar 
by which they are held together. There are 
other examples of this kind of restoration, but 
none possibly quite so important or so grateful 
- in its results. 

Perhaps, however, it is too early yet to pass 
judgment upon the scheme. The work will not 
be completed till September. The only thing 
quite certain about it is that it will preserve for 
an indefinite stretch of time a relic in which the 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of successive periods 
between the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries 
is represented, and that in the meanwhile, and 
it may be for a long term of years, the purely 
pictorial — one might say the externally 
romantic—aspect of the ruins will be seriously 
marred. That is the price paid by us for a 
boon which posterity will enjoy. When, as a 
preliminary step, the ivy was forcibly divorced 
from the old stones to which it had clung for 
many generations, the act seemed almost fatal. 
But it was not to be avoided. Ivy will disin- 
tegrate stone and mortar as surely as it will 
caress the life out of a tree. One of the 
missions of the modern Archeologist is to go 
up and down the country stripping the loveliest 
bits of ivy from the most appropriate corners 
of interesting old buildings. At Kirkstall, it 
seems, we are to have an overgrowth of Vir- 
ginia creepers to take the place of the banished 
evergreen. This may do something, for a 
season at any rate,to curve the sharp angles 


and soften the crude patches which are now 
part of the form and colour of the Abbey. 
But we must look for our real consolation, 
apart from the practical one of the preserva- 
tion of the ruins, to the new discoveries that 
have been made by the excavators. It is 
possible now to trace the whole plan of the 
great monastic pile which the first Abbot 
began to put together for the Cistercian Brother- 
hood more than seven hundred years ago. 
We know that they modified the appearance of 
the Cloister Court, stillthe most beautiful and, 
perhaps, the most complete part of the 
Monastery, by erecting a temporary roof on 
each side of it, so as to providea sheltered 
walk in wet weather; and that in the cold 
season of the year they enhanced the comfort 
of this resort by screening a portion of it with 
curtains. The Guest-house, unearthed last 


.year on the western side of the Abbey, is 


believed to be almost the only one remainmg 
in England, and’it will be guarded as a 
treasure. Other rediscovered relicsare of a more 
portable character, and it is possible that the 
most interesting of them may ultimately be 
arranged under one roof. 


PROFESSIONAL PARAGRAPHS. 


Mr. G. W. Witcocks, M.I.C.E., an inspector 
of the Local Government Board, has held an 
enquiry with reference to the application of the 
Carlisle Town Council for sanction to apply 
certain sums of money, amounting to £4,730, 
towards defraying a portion of the cost of the 
erection of the Art Gallery, Museum, and the 
buildings for the purpose of Art and Technical 
Instruction at Tullie House. The Surveyor, 
Mr. Howard-Smith, M.S.A., the Architect for 
the building, after giving evidence, conducted 
the inspector over the buildings. 

AT a sitting of the Consistory Court for the 
Diocese of Manchester, in the Derby Chapel of 
the Cathedral, before the Chancellor, a citation 
was decreed on the application of the Rev. 
Canon Jones, the rector of S. Mary’s Church, 
Prestwich, and the Churchwardens, for a 
faculty to erect a new North Porch. The 
estimate of the Architects, Messrs. Austin 
& Paley, of Lancaster, is £200. 

At the same Court, on the application of the 
Rev Christopher Myers, Vicar of St. Bartholo- 
mews, Bolton, and the Churchwardens, a cita- 
tion was decreed for a faculty to complete the 
Church by the erection ofa Tower in memory 
of the late Rev. Richard Loxham, of Great 
Lever. The cost of the work, amounting to 
£1,850, is being defrayed by the Rev. T. 
Loxham, of Great Lever. 

For the erection of a Laundry at the Cross 
Deaf and Dumb School, Preston, the tender of 
Mr. J. Christian, builder, of Preston, has been 
accepted, at asum of £1,335. The Architects 
are Messrs. Sames and Green, of Blackburn and 
Darwen. 

THE Primitive Methodists, of New Shildon, 
Durham, are building new School buildings at 
a cost of £998. Mr. T. G. Henderson, is the 
builder, and Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, is the Architect. 

Mr. C. H. Fowrer, Architect, of Durham, 
has prepared plans for alterations to Snelston 
Church, near Norbury, Derby. 

TENDERSare being advertised for new Hospital 
buildings at Rhyl, N. Wales, for the Royal 
Alexandra Hospitel. The Architects are 
Messrs. A. Waterhouse, R.A., LL.D., and Son. 

STRATHBUNGO Public School, which has been 
erected by the Govan Board, was recently 
opened by H. Shaw Stewart, M.P. Situated 
on a plot of 3,035 square yards, near Queen's 
Park Station, purchased from the patrons of 
Hutcheson’s Hospital, the School is built in the 
Romanesque style of Architecture, is four 
storeys in height, and has accommodation for 
1,438 pupils besides provisions for a Chemical 
Laboratory, Art Rooms, Laundry and Cooking 
Rooms, and Manual Instruction Workshops. 
The building measures 143 feet long by 76 feet 
broad. In the basement isa Swimming Bath 
60 feet long by 17 feet wide. The cost of the 
building has been £17,166. 

Upon the enlargement of Okehampton Work- 
house it is proposed to expend £3,400. Detailed 
plans are to be sent to the Education Depart- 
ment for a new boys’ School in East Street, 
Okehampton. 


For the proposed new Workhouse for the 
Stockport Board of Guardians, Mr. W. H. 
Ward, Architect, has been instructed to pre- 
pare plans, 

Out of the twenty designs submitted for 
competition for the new Board School for Oak- 
lands Mount, Harrogate, the following awards 
have been made :—First prize, {10 1os., Mr. T. 
A. Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley ; 
second prize, £6 6s., Mr. T. E. Marshall, 
Architect, James Street, Harrogate; third 
prize, £3 3s., Mr. George Bland, Architect, 
James Street, Harrogate. The estimated cost 
of the School on the above adjudication is 
respectively £3,147, £3,100, and £3,450. te 

At Swansea the School Board recently held 
a meeting at which a report by Mr. E. R. 
Robson, Architect, on the proposed extension 
of Terrace Road School by underpinning was 
received. The report was considered satis- 
factory, and it was decided to proceed with the 
work. Contrary to the recommendation of the 
Building Committee the Board has decided to 
make the competition an open one. 

BUILDING operations have been started on 
the new Wesleyan Chapel at Cross in-Hand, 
The building will have seating accommodation 
for 150, with a Transept, holding 60, used as a 
School, and divided from the Chapel by sliding 
doors. It will be entered through a pretty 
Porch, built of half timber and red brick, there 
will be an open timber roof, and the pulpit is 
to be surmounted by a Gothic arch. The 
Architect is Mr. C. Bell, F.R.I B.A., of Salter 
Hall Court, Cannon Street, London, and the 
builder Mr. Durrant, of Heathfield. 

Mr. JOHN SMITH, senior member of the firm of 
John Smith & Son, Architects, Shotley Bridge, 


' near Consett, died on Sunday night week at the 


age of 75 years. He was a skilful artist, and 
designed many of the finest public and private 
buildings in North-west Durham. The 
deceased was for many years a member of the 
Renfieldside Local Board, and _ rendered 
valuable assistance as the Chairman of the 
Building and Sanitary Committee. 

Upon the application of Mr, Delissa Joseph, 
F.R.I.B.A., the London County Council has 
given its consent to the formation of a new 
thoroughfare leading out of Crutchedfriars, to 
be called Rangoon Street. The street, which 
is the first street sanctioned in the City of 
London by the London County Council under 
the new London Building Act of 1894, cuts 
through the half-acre of land formerly occupied 
by the East and West India Dock Company s 
warehouses and recently sold by them. 

Tue Liverpool City Council has, upon the 
recommendation of the Library, Museum, and 
Arts and Technical Instruction Committee, 
decided to obtain competitive plans for the ex- 
tension of the Museum buildings on the land 
bounded by William Brown Street, Byrom Street 
and Clayton Street, to beavailable in case such 
extension should at any time be determined upon, 
and to devote to this object out of the funds at 
their disposal a sum of not exceeding £200 to 
be given as a premium for the best designs. 

PLANS were presented to the Town Improve- 
ment Committee of the Newcastle Corporation 
on Wednesday, for a large Theatre at Heaton 
for Mr, Weldon Watts, the lessee of the Queen’s 
Theatre, Gateshead. We also understand that 
Mr. Watts has secured a very prominent site 
fora new Theatre in Gateshead. Mr. Hope is 
the Architect for both houses. 

AN addition to the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
erected at the expense of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, London, was opened on Thursday 
afternoon by Mr. Sidney Wilson, the Master of 
the Company. It wasstated that the Companyhad 
already expended £24,000 in building and equip- 
ment in connection with the Textile Depart- 


ment of the College, and had increased its ~ 


annual subscription to £2,300. 

IN connection with the building of the 
Flavel Memorial Congregational Church, 
Dartmouth, the Memorial Stone was laid on 
Thursday last by Mr. Seale Hayne, M.P. The 
Church, adjoining the New Ground, will consist 
of a Nave 58 ft. 6 in. long and 38 ft. wide, with 
recessed Organ Chamber, and will accommodate 
about 400 persons. The walls are being 
built of dressed limestone with buttresses, and 
the cost will be over £1,500. Mr. E. H. Back, 
Dartmouth, is the Architect, and the builder is 
Mr. Pillar, of the same town. : 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. . 

Glasgow Architectural Association.— 
Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, A R.I.B.A., read a paper 
entitled, ‘‘The Early Development of the 
Christian Church,’’ before Members of the 
Glasgow Architectural Association, last week. 
Mr. Anderson said that the history of early 
Church building was a subject of great import- 
ance in several aspects. To the Ecclesiologist 
it was of interest as the study of the earliest 
forms in which the Church was worthily 
realised, and it was his peculiar function to 
reconstruct its doctrines from its stones. To 
the Architect it was interesting in its evolution 
or gradual adaptation to its purpose, and as the 
chief link between classic and Medizeval Art. 
The former frequently attempted to construct 
the edifice on a pre-supposed symbolic basis, 
rejecting the aid of true Archeology, and 
deriving it from purely spiritual ideas; whilst 
the Architect found its prototype in the 
forms of surrounding buildings, the customs of 
the times and the habits of the race, under its 
necessity for provision for the wants of a new 
faith. The safest point of view was to reject 
symbolism in the plan and fabric of early 
buildings, and regard such purely as develop- 
ments arising out of practical necessities. The 
art of planning or disposing buildings had at 
the time made great progress among the 
Romans, but one building was still the pattern 
of another to a greater extent than with 
moderns. It was rational to look for a model 
or models of the Church in the buildings which 
surrounded its inception. The lecturer pro- 
ceeded to sketch the relation of the Church to 
society and public life during the early periods 
of its existence, and suggested the probable 
adaptation of a house on the Roman plan for 
the purpose of worship, and indicated the 
arrangement of the congregation. At times 
the waste places and catacombs were perhaps 
the chief meeting places of the persecuted 
sect. There the Christians had buried their 
dead, and had recourse to these hiding 
places for secret assembly and communion; 
probably these catacombs were held in venera- 
tion long after the necessity for using them had 
ended. Considering the other buildings with 
the forms of which the early Christians must 
have been familiar, the lecturer dealt with the 
possible influence of the Roman basilica or 
Law Court, and concluded that it was difficult 
to credit the theory that these buildings were 
ever used as Churches. Certainly this could 
not have happened till the time of Constantine, 
under whose reign the Christians emerged into 
the light of Imperial favour. Even then the 
Law Courts would be required for business 
purposes, and the only buildings which became 
useless were the Temples of the gods. It was 
a mistake to assume that there were no 
Christian Churches previous to the time of 
Constantine. There were frequent and long 
periods of toleration during the first three 
centuries, and there was every reason to believe 
that Churches were built and other buildings em- 
ployed and adapted previous to the reign of 
Constantine, even in Romeitself. The lecturer 
was inclined to think that in such temporary 
abodes, a long process of adaptation to the 
forms of service must have been going on, 
which ultimately took form in the huge 
basilican Churches erected in Constantine's 
day. The key to the diversified types of plan, 
and perhaps in some measure to the general 
problem, was possibly the persevering con- 
tinuance through everything of varying heathen 
superstitions and practices. The Arts of the 
Roman Empire came everywhere under the 
influence of the capital, yet Religion preserved 
its local colour and form. In order to under- 
stand the peculiarities of plan of the early 
Churches, it was necessary to have some idea 
of the customs of their services. The essayist 
described fully the service and the relative 
position of the four orders of catechumens or 
penitents to those in full communion. A de- 
scription followed of the normal form of 
basilica Church, after Constantine. 


Society of Engineers. — An ordinary 
meeting of this Society was held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, last 
evening. A paper was read on ‘* Safety 
Appliances for Elevators’’ by Mr. Herbert W. 
Umney, of which the following is a synopsis: 
Pipe failures in Hydraulic lifts—Cause, effect, 


prevention and remedy—Relief valves— 
Diaphragms—Formula for size of orifice—Ram 
grips—Break valve—Speed of falling lifts— 
Safety gear attached to cages of suspended 
lifts—Overhead and underneath spring gear— 
Stresses in wire ropes—Balance lever gear— 
Additional safety line governor gear—Inertia 
weight gear — Mathematical calculations— 
Compressed-air gear—Result of experiments— 
Relative efficiency of the different arrangements 
—Periodical testing of apparatus. 


SAWDUST. 


Lorp FEVERSHAM has now completed the 
rebuilding of Duncombe House, which was 
destroyed by fire fifteen years ago. He has laid 
out £40,000 on the structure. 

A COMPETITION among Italian artists has 
been set on foot for the execution of a 
reproduction in marble of the alto-relievo of 
the Lion of St. Mark with the Doge Gritti. 
This alto-relievo formerly ornamented the 
terrace above the piazzetta of the Ducal Palace 
in Venice. The winner of the competition will 
be given two years in which to complete the 
work, the price for it having to be decided bya 
Commission appointed by the Italian Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

AN illuminated window, designed by Princess 
Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), has been erected 
at St. Anne’s Church, Bagshot, in memory of 
the late Sir Howard Elphinstone, at the joint 
expense of the Queen, Princess Louise, and the 


| Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 


THE improvements which have been in pro- 
gress in Lord Rosebery’s house in Berkeley 
Square are nearly completed. The result will 
be to transform the sombre uniform frontage 
into a bright expanse of red brick, relieved by 
great bows and ornamental work, which will 
all harmonise very well with the red sandstone 
entrance. The house has been raised two 
storeys and a high modern roof put on. 

Tue Gloucester City Council has accepted 
the tender for iron pipes sent in by Messrs. 
Cochrane and Co., at £10,373. It has also 
decided to apply to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to borrow a sum not exceed- 
ing £5,000, for erecting a proposed sanitary 
depot and stabling, anda sum not exceeding 
£3,000, for works of street improvement, 
sewerage, and water supply. 

On Tuesday last, the Memorial Stone of the 
large and commodious Liberal Club premises 
which are being erected at Yeovil, was laid. 
The building will contain a roomy Entrance 
Hall, suitable Committee Rooms, a Billiard 
Room, Reading Room, and Library and 
Assembly Hall, the total cost being about 
£2,000. 

Mr. DANIEL WATNEY, the new President of 
the Surveyors’ Institute, was one of the original 
members of the powerful Great George Street 
organisation. He is suryeyor to the Mercers’ 
Company, the Gresham Committee, and the 
Land Surveyors’ Club, and a valuer to the 
Board of Trade. As a practical authority on 
the value of real property compulsorily acquired 
he stands in the front rank. 

‘RIVERSIDE STATION,’’ is the name decided 
upon by the Dock Board for the new Station at 
Liverpool, which does not appear to quite give 
satisfaction to the Liverpudlians who would 
much prefer the high sounding title of ‘‘ The 
Atlantic Railway Station,’’ a name which they 
say expresses so well the main idea in the con- 
struction of the new line. 

Mr. B. P. Barnato, of mining market fame, 
is the purchaser of No. 7, Great Stanhope Street, 
which adjoins the town residence of Baron 
Alfred de Rothschild. It is Mr. Barnato’s 
intention to have the site cleared and a Mansion 
erected for his own occupation. 

Tue Committee of the Royal Ear Hospital, 
Frith Street, Soho Square, is appealing for 
funds to erect a new building. It is intended 
that the new building should include suitable 
accommodation and appliances for a School of 
Otology. The cost of erecting and fitting a 
suitable building is estimated at £20,000. 

THE longest telephone-wire span in the World 
has just been completed. It is stretched 
across Lake Valen in Switzerland, connecting 
the town of Quinten, near Leistkmann, with 
Murg. The total length measures about 
80,000 ft. 


On Wednesday last, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Magenta, was performed the cere- 
mony of unveiling the Monument erected to 
the memory of the late Marshal MacMahon. 
The Monument, which is the work of the 
Sculptor Secchi, has been erected by public 
subscription. 

ACCORDING to the St. Petersburg Novoye 
Vremya, the Tsar has approved of the opening 
of a subscription throughout Russia for the 
erection of a Monument to the great French 
chemist Lavoisier. 

THE first portion of the new Church for East 
Aldrington, now being built, is nearing com- 
pletion, the roof being in hand. The amount 
already spent for the part constructed is 
£5,000. 

An important scheme of College Extension 
will be considered by the Primitive Methodist 
Conference at Edinburgh. Two alternative 
schemes have been under the consideration of 
the College Committee, one providing for 20 
additional students and a basement Kitchen, to 
cost £6,400; and the other providing for the 
same number of students, with new Library 
and Kitchen on ground floor, to cost £7,100, 
and the latter scheme has been recommended 
to the Conference for adoption. 

THE Memorial Stone of a new Wesleyan 
Mission Hall, in Holderness Road, Hull, has 
been laid by Mr. Clarence Smith, M.P. The 
building is to accommodate 250 persons and 
will cost £1,110. 

THe Colne Urban District Council, in 
response to an express wish from ratepayers 
and farmers, has decided to erect a new Cattle 
Market on a site of ground in Dockray Street, 
and application is about to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£7,000 for that purpose. Colne has one of the 
oldest Cattle Markets in the land, 

CoLtonEL W. M. Ducat, RE., held an 
inquiry at Newcastle-under-Lyne, for the Local 
Government Board, at the Town Hall, con- 
cerning the sanction toa fresh loan of £2,500, 
for the carrying out of the following public 
improvements which have recently been 
decided upon by the Corporation. The pur- 
chase of the Barley Mow Inn, Lower Street, 
for the purpose of widening a narrow and 
much frequented thoroughfare; anew Bridge 
over the Lyme Brook, at the bottom of Clayton 
Road; the conversion of the old School of 
Art premises for the purpose of giving more 
accommodation to the Fire Brigade; new 
hydrants, street improvements, and sewer ex- 
tensions. 

THE Prince of Wales has consented to become 
patron of the proposed Institute for Soldiers 
and Sailors to be built at Norwich. 

At the annual meeting of the Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Federation, held in the City 
Hall, Glasgow, on May zoth, it was resolved to 
take a vote of the whole of the societies com- 
prising the Federation as to the propriety of 
admitting unskilled workmen’s trade unions 
into the Federation. A resolution was also 
passed condemning the Government for per- 
sisting in giving work to and retaining upon the 
list of the Admiralty those firms in the London 
district who refused to pay their workmen the 
standard rate of wages. 

TuE whole of the loan of £9,500 borrowed 
in 1866 for the building of the Town Hall, 
Court-house, and Shambles, Retford, has been 
paid off. The last instalment was not due 
until 1896, but the Council has been able to 
pay all off, including an additional £500 
borrowed on the Court- house. 

Tue financial statement of the various items 
of expenditure in connection with the erection 
of Colne Town Hall shows that the erection 
(exclusive of the site) has cost £10,297 8s. 1od 
The clock and chimes cost £535 5s., making a 
total outlay of £10,832 13s. rod. on the build- 
ing. £12,000 was generally considered to be 
the outside cost. 

Anample number of guarantors have now been 
secured for the scheme of erecting a new Con- 
servative Club in Market Street, Colne, at an 
estimated cost of £4,000. Accommodation will 
be provided for three billiard tables, Reading 
and Conversation Rooms, and Smoke Room, as 
well as a Lecture Hall. The excavating works 
have just been commenced, and the whole of 
the works will be carried out in a substantial 
manner, 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 3.—Swimming Baths. 


Mr. ere Johnson has kindly undertaken the 
task of adjudicating upon the designs in this 
Competition, and his award will be announced 
in due course. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. : 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 

* date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 

accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. . 

s5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 

, The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full) The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, - 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£83 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JouRNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. _ 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS. WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
MECESSAYY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


A site has been purchased at Swindon on 
which to erect a Presbyterian Church to seat 
600 person at a cost of £5,000. 

Tue ancient Parish Church of Bunbury was 
re-opened on Wednesday last after being 
restored and provided with a new organ, at a 
cost of close upon £3,000. The Church, which 
is one of the most interesting buildings of its 
kind in Cheshire, from an Archzological point 
of view, was built in the reign of Edward IILI., 
on the foundation of a Norman Church. Mr. 
R. Brocklebank gave £1,000 towards the present 
restoration, and the Duke of Westminster and 
Lord Tollemache each £100, while the choir 
stalls were the gift of Mr. Hugh Aldersey, of 
Aldersey Hall. : 


RE Oe Sore ere 
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T rade and Commerce. 


We shall be glad to receive copies of catalogues from firms 
engaged in the allied building trades. These will be care- 
fully looked through, any novelty noted, and—should its 
nature seem to demand it—fuller attention drawn thereto, 
We are particularly wishful to secure the friendly interest of 
designers and artificers in THE BuILpDERS’ JOURNAL, and, 
now and then, we might see our way to reproduce an outline 
sketch or illustration of any contrivance that struck us as 
being new or needed. Building covers up—figuratively, 
and in fact—so much ground, and we mean to cover the whole 
of it. 

We should be further obliged if firms would indicate, 
by some suitable mark, the pages in their catalogues to 
which they would, in particular, desire to call our attention. 


The Building Trades Crisis. Workmen’s Mani- 
festo.—An important development is pending in the crisis 
in the London building trades. The workmen, who have 
hitherto assumed the defensive, for the preservation of 
the 1892 agreement, now threaten to take the aggresive if 
an early settle,ent is not effected. In a manifesto 
which the London Building Trades’ Federation has issued 
to the Union, the Executive declare that: ‘On the question 
of sub-letting, and the ‘no disability clause which the em- 
ployers wish to insert, the attitude of the workmen remains 
what it has always been, and the probability of their de- 
parture gets more remote as time advances, So long as these 
demands are kept to the front by the employers, so long wiil 
the way be barred to a settlement.” The manifesto then 
proceeds: ‘‘Only a formal acknowledgment has been re- 
ceived from the master builders in response to the workmen's 
communication (rejecting arbitration, and asking employers 
to resign the 1892 agreement), and no knowledge of their 
intentions can be gleaned. This suspense can only end un- 
profitably to those responsible. If, during the ensuing 
summer, the workmen are to be deprived of a code of rules 
through the employers stub»orn insistence on the conditions 
they seek to impose, ihen it will remain for the workers to 
consider whether they are to be compensated for the annoy- 
ance and disturbance which has been brought about. In the 
absence of such rules there will be nothing to prevent the 
trades from making efforts to remodel the terms of 1892 on 
their own basis, and in ceasing to be content with the con- 
ditions which that agreement brought into existence, and 
with which, up to the present, they have declared themselves 
satisfied.” 


The Public and Caergwrle Castle.—A case in which 
great in‘’erest was taken in Flintseire, came before the 
Caergwrle Justices on Thursday last. It affected the public 
right to use Caergwrle Castle and grounds of which Lord 
Derby is the freeholder, and Mr. Eccleston. a local publican, 
the tenant. The castle and grounds are a favourite resort for 
excursion parties, and Mr. Eccleston has laid out a portion of 
the. hill for dancing, the green being enclosed by fencing. 
Parties resorting to the castle ruins have paid Mr. Eccleston 
a nominal fee for the privilege, but of late the public thought 
their rights were being encroached upon, and numbers of 
boys played football on the enclosed green and damaged the 
fences. Five boys were accordingly summoned yesterday, 
Mr. Eccleston stating that he brought them there to try his 
title. Evidence was given by some of the oldest inhabitants 
as to uninterrupted user by the public of the castle and 
grounds. The magistrates, however, found that some 
damage had been committed, and fined each defendant 6d. 
and 4s. 6d. costs. They expressed no opinion as to public 
right. A special case was asked for, and it will probably be 
argued in the Court of Queen's Bench. 


Jellis’s Tables.—Mr. Rk. J. Bush, the publisher of 92, 
Fleet Street, sends us Mr. John Jellis’s tables for cubing 
timber. A glance at this little indexed booklet shows the 
Surveyor the cubic capacity of his logs. A very handy and 
useful little thing. 


Building Society Mortgages. —Mr. Fred. Wetherfield, 
Solicitor of 1, Gresham Buildings, City, writing in a 
contemporary, says:—‘ The wonderful ways of building 
societies do not usually come out into the light of day until 
these concerns are in liquidation ; but when this happens we 
seé some strange things. A recent case, affecting the well- 
known Portsea Island Building Society (7zmes, May 21), is 
an example of the way rules are worded in order that money 
may “be raised somehow or other. It appeared that this 
society had already exceeded its borrowing powers when, 
being short of funds, it wished to get a loan from the 
Imperial Life Assurance Co., and soa plan was hit upon by 
which the matter might be managed. A man named House 
had borrowed £17,coo of the society on the security of some 
property. It was now arrange that House should borrow 
46,000 of the insurance company, on the security of the pro- 
perty mortgaged to the society, which would join in the new 
mortgage, on the understanding that this £6,000 would be 
paid over to it, the society consenting to let its claim 
for the balance of £11,000 be postponed. This was done ; 
the society got the £6,000, out of which it paid all 
expenses. The deeds, &c., were handed over to the insurance 
company, which thus became first mortgagee, while the build- 
ing society, of course, took the position of second mortgagee 
for its £11 000 due from House. All would doubtless have 
been well ; but, unluckily, the society went into liquidation, 
and now the liquidator, acting for the creditors, came to the 
Court and asked that the whole transaction should be 
declared void, as being w/tra vzres, and against the rules of 
the society itself. It was, of course, a rule with this society, 
as with all others, that no money should be advanced upon 
the security of a second mortgage, and although this ingenious 
arrangement tried to hide this fact as far as possible, it is 
obvious that all the building society had left for its £11,000 
were a second mortgage coming after the first mortgage to the 
insurance company for £6,000. The Courtof Appeal affirmed 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Romer, declaring the transaction 
ultra vires.” Nor would they allow the insurance company 
to stand as creditor cf the souety, because it had in form 
lent its money to House. If the Court had held otherwise, 
it would practically have enabled a building society both to 
exceed its borrowing powers and to lend money on second 
mortgage, The case may seem a hard one, for the insurance 
company loses its money; but, on the other hand, all the 
parties knew very well what was the real nature of the arrange- 
ment, although they left out of account the hquidation which 
followed, and which has upset the whole thing.” . 
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A MonvumEntT to M. Carnot is to be erected 
in Limoges, his native city. The inhabitants 
have subscribed 45,o00f. towards the Memorial, 
and a competition with respect to the plan will 
be thrown open to French sculptors. The 
bronze has been furnished by Limoges, and it 
is stipulated that the work must be ready by 
March 15th, 1896. 

A NEw and interesting Egyptian Tablet has 
just been placed on exhibition in the Sculpture 
Gallery of the British Museum. The new 
arrival measures 3 ft. 10 in. in length by 
2 ft. 14 in. inheight. At one end arethe names 
and titles of Usertesen III., B.c. 2,300, together 
with his Ka, or banner-name, viz., Hevu Ankh 
Mestu. These inscriptions are curiously engraved 
in high relief, and divided by a kind of canopy 
or tent. 

A GREAT International Prize Competition 
and Summer Photographic Exhibition will be 
held from June 29th to July 6th next at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. There will be 
two distinct competitions—one under the Con- 
ference Rules, with Messrs. Hinton, Lambert, 
and Robinson as judges, in which the classes 
are as follows :—Landscape, Sea-scape, Hand 


Camera Work, Animal Study, Architecture, 


Scientific Work, Process Work, and Snap-Shot. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered in 


Classes 1 to 4, and Silver and Bronze Medals ~ 


in Classes 5 to 12. 

THE members of the Mekran Mission have 
come across a collection of strange tombs on 
their march. The Mausoleums were nine in 
number, each of them a two-storeyed building 
surmounted by a dome. A Philistine pickaxe 
applied to the wall could make no impression ; 
but an opening sealed up with mud was dis- 
covered, and the loosing of the seal of the 
upper storey revealed numerous skeletons clad 
in bright-coloured garments. In the lower 
storeys loose bones were stored with less con- 
cern, and some of them were of considerable 
size, ‘‘ evidently those of a race of giants.”’- 


On Nolachucky River, in the United States, 


there is one of the most peculiar of stone forma- 
tions existing. It is known by the name of the 
“ Devil’s Looking Glass,’’ a name which gives 
rise toa curious reflection, to wit the frequency 
with which stone formations, as in our own 
country, for instance, are prefixed by - the 
common term for his Satanic majesty. The 
‘‘looking-glass’’ in question is a palisade, which 
rises abruptly from the river to a height of 
about 200 feet. It is perfectly smooth, and 
about 100 feet wide. When the sun is at a 
certain stage it throws a shadow over the water, 
and reflects the sunbeams as a mirror would, 
dazzling the eyes of the beholder, sometimes 
almost blinding him with its brightness. 

A REPORT of Messrs. Bramwell and Harris, 
engineers, respecting the sewage of Derby will 
be presented at a meeting of the Town Council 
to-morrow. It is proposed to erect a Sewage 
Pumping Station at Litchurch, at a cost of 
about £20,000. The sewage will be turned into 


a series of underground tanks, and will then 


undergo a chemical process ot purification, and 
after being pumped to a higher level the 
effluent will be filtered into the river Derwent, 
close to Borrowash Mills. The cost of the 
whole scheme is estimated at about £82,000, 
and the annual cost of working will amount to 
about £7,500. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERDEEN (N.B.)—For widening the Bridge over the 
river Bogie, at Huntly. Mr. J. Barron; C.E., 166, Union- 
street, Aberdeen :— 


Gibson, Thomas ea roe ot el Ade 1G 
Hollom, J. B., and Co, af Gre 1,245 9 0 
Gauld, Edgar ... f- oa tis 897 13. 6 
Porter, David ... ag Bs ts 864 9 9 
McKinnon. W.,and Co. ... res 841 7 I0 
Abernethy, J., and Co, “Ag a 826 7 I0 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 

Company ... Hg nee ork 778 4 5 
Findlay, A., and Co. ... we Se 73D "Ono 
Somervail and Co.. Dalmuir, near 

Glasgow (accepted) ... axe 712 6 11 


Bancor (Wales).—For the erection of Congregational 
Chapel, Glasinfryn. Mr. Richard Davies, architect, Bangor :— 
Williams, R. and I., Upper Bangor ... £760 0 o 
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Beer cz io< 2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER. Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway, 


pe canal a : 
RANE eecrsdes 
CHESTER © Alege] 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 
MELLOWES & CO Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 24, Bishopsgate St. Without, E.C. 
4 BO Telegraphic Addvesses— Ecuipse,” SHEFFIELD. ‘‘ MELLowes,” Lonpon, 


Bripcrnp (Glam.).—For the erection of church, Brynce- 
| thin, for the Rey. Henry Lewis. Mr. E, J. Williams, 
architect, 14, High-street, Cardiff. Quantities by architect :— 


BEIGHTON.—F or the extension of school buildings, Beigh- | 
ton, near Sheffield, for the School Board of Beighton. 
Messrs. Hemsoll and Paterson, architects, Imperial Cham- 


bers, Sheffield. Quantities by the architects :— Rattray and Jenkins ... 41,800.0 0 
Pinder, Bros., and Bowl £4,089 0 Oo Ford, A. G., and Co. ... 1,660 0 0 
Ash, Son, and Biggin 3,880 0 oO James, G.,and Son ,,. 1,550 0 O 
Wright,G.... Pe: 3,683 0 Oo Willcock, H.,and Co, 1,549 9 Oo 
Sykes, J. W. .. 3,640 10 O Hatherly and Carr 1,457 0 0 
(Fhorpey Base. es 3,498 I0. oO Haines, John ... ae 1,37 0 O 
Walker, J., and Sons... 3,300 0 O Jones, D. C., and Co.... 1,357 0 0 
Fidler, J. Soe 3,298 © 0 Cooksley, C. H. as ft Ay. 15315 0.,.0 
Staveley, T. .... 3,260 0 O Howell, A. J.,and Co., Cardiff* ... 1,291 -5 8 
Roper, T. ae te a a 3,099 0 O * Accepted. 

Bolsover, Bros., Ridgeway (accepted) 3,053 14 0 CampripGe.—For erecting a residence in Gresham-road, 


| Cambridge, for Mr. C. Williams. Mr. Sidney French, 


Bromscrove.—For the erection of new shoe factory and 2 : 
y -architect, Llandaff-chambers, Regent-street, Cambridge :— 


premises, Bromsgrove, for Messrs. Fussell & Drury. Messrs. 


Mosley & Anderson, architects and suryeyors, Goodyear Bell and Son ... Sh, £1,487 0 0 
Chambers, Northampton :— Kidman... 7 us 1,453 0 0 
Glazed’ W cod Block Kerridge and Shaw FY: 1,440 0 O 
Factory, — Bricks. Bloor: Saint (accepted) ae Bente eat hs 1,336 0 oO 
ag) oe £ | {All of Cambridge.] 
Morris and Atkitnson 6,200 134 337 | _ Catrorp.—For erecting Wesleyan chapel, Rushey Green, 
Leadbetter, J. % 5,980 59 56 Catford. Mr. Chas, Bell, architect. _ Quantities by Messrs. 
Payne, W.\ ... 1224 141 67 | Stanger & Son :— 
Green, J. R. ... 5,095 225 — Watt. =... FA $4,825 0 0 
Bishop, W. ... 4,990 110 202 Allen and Sons 4,701 0 O 
Tilt and Weaver 4,936 75 269 Nightingale 4,578 0 0 
Edwards, D.... 4,850 150 250 Holloway Bros, 4.479 0 0 
Charles, E. J. 4,800 105 750 Parker, G. <t 4,360 0 oO 
Giles Ts Fy. 4,800 102 800 Laird ,.; wae ise 4,318 O 0 
Horton, C, A. 4,700 85 242 Edwards and Medway 4,306 0 oO 
Smith, H. .. 4,683 123 337 Outhwaite and Son ... 4,245 0 0 
Guest and Sons 4,620 147 213 Smith and Son 4,233.0 O 
Lowe and Son 4,620 105 250 Holliday and Greenwood 4,126 0 0 
Dorse and Son 4,600 98 Be 303 Staines and Son 4,094 0 0 
Brazier, J. ... 4,590 100 275 Jerrard and Son va 4,083 0 0 
Hughes, R. M. 4,421 160 200 Williams, Howell J. ... 4,045 0 0 
Jones and Son, Goad... “a sae 3,995 0 O 
. Sedgley (accepted) 4,300 129 300 Anley, J. “60 ou ate : 3:930 0 O 
Architect's estimate 4,400 150 225 Graty (accepted "oh +A nae 3,912 0 O 


i OF 
COPPER or ZINC{ 


= 
Dorset 
be SELON 2/25 Oo ean 


CuHEAM.—For alterations and. additions to residence, 
Cheam, Surrey, for Mr. E, Boniface. Messrs. Inskipp and 
Mackenzie, architects, No. 5, Bedford-row, London, W.C.:— 


Ge 
Poo 


Easterbrook and Son... £2,880 0 o 

+ Oldrey and Son Se se 2,535. 0. O 

“pp. Pods Ssh earn ot: at a oe 2,387 O 0 
Humphreys ‘ Ay we 2,198 0 O 

+ Ockenden “a0 As ae 2,375 (ODEO 

Potter ... Pec a Oa ae 2,174 0.0 

4 — Balchin and Shopland (accepted) ... 2,147- 0-0 
pe Harris 3: a 1,999 0 oO 


Croypon.—For new billiard-room and other additions to 
the “Royal Oak” Inn, Surrey-street, for Messrs. Page and 


Overton, Limited. Mr. Alfred Broad, architect, 3, High- 

street, Croydon. Quantities bA the arclfitect :— 
Page, S. “te at ms £1,473 0 O 
Hanscomb and Smith 1,460 0 O 
Saunders, E. J. ee 1,437 0 O 
Bulled, E, P., and Co, 1,419 0 O 
Smith, J.,and Sons ... 1,416 0 oO 
Lascelles, W. H., and Co. 1,383 0 0 
Smith, W,, and Son ... 1,359 0 O 
Lorden, W. H., and Son 1,347.0 Oo 
Baker, D, W. ... oo 1,340 0 0 
Bullock, A,* 1,189 0 0 


* Accepted. 
GREAT BENTLEY.—For erection of schools and board- 
room, boundary walls, playgrounds, earth closets, &c., and 
master’s residence, for the Great Bentley School Board, 
Essex. Mr. J. W. Start, F.S.I., architect, Colchester, 
Clacton-on-Sea and Harwich. Quantities by architect :-— 


Gladwell, H. $3,346 0 oO 
Canham, T. ; 3,336 0 oO 
Chambers, W.... 3,329 0 O 
Orfeur, E, C, ... 3,305 9 © 
Beaumont, R. ... 3,084.0 0 
Vinzell, H. Jo.%0 2,988 o o 
Dupont, F. - 2,943 0 O 
Girling and Coe HS it 2,923 0 O 
Badcock, E, B., and Maxey, C. 2,852 00 
West E. (accepted provisionally) ... 2,750 O O 
Hutui.—For the erection of St. Wilfrid’s Church, The 


Boulevard, Hull. -Smith, Brodrick ane Lowther, Architect 
Hull. Quantities by I. Watson, Hull :— 


Lyons, A., Norton, Malton 43-672 5 oO 
Blackburn and Son, Hull 3,649 0 O 
Goates, T. PAS Ps 3,605 0 Oo 
Skinner... a es 3,589 10 oO 
Southern 3,583 0 oO 
Houlton, G. ves 3,565 0 oO 
Jackson, G, and Son ... 3,525 0 10 
Robinson, D. 3,480 0 0 
Drury, J. 3.478 © O 
Heald Pie : av He 3.348 0 O- 
Colley and Levitt (accepted) 3.222.979 -0 


Harrow.—For the erection of four pairs of villaresidences 
Messrs. Marshall and Vickers, architects. Quar tities by 
Messrs, E. J. Pain and Son :— 


Lee, H. ».. <F si £8,596 0 © 
Adamson, T. ... 8,474 0° 0 
Turner, T., Ltd. ave ec 7,880 0 0 
Bell, W.,and Son... x. a 7,724 0 0 
Chinchen, F. T., Kensal Green* .,, 688 0 oO 


* Accepted, 
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N.A.P. Window Co., 169, Victoria St. $.W. 


10,000 


Complete Sets of 


N. A. P. 


WINDOW FITTINGS 
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Lonpon.—For the substructure of the Borough Theatre, 


Stratford, E. Mr. Frank Matcham, architect. Quantities 

by Mr. Frederick Thomson :— 
Atherton and Latta £2,518 0 O 
Maddison 2,389. 0 O 
Watson.. 2,350 0 0 
Toms 2,266 0 O 
Reed, A., and Sons JEN SRN 8 AAO) 
Lamble .. 3 2,187 0-0 
Hollow ay Bros. 2,148 0 © 
Jackson, John ... 352,109.00 
Chamberlain Bros. 2.097 O O 
White, T., and Son 2,080 0 0 
Perry and Co, ... 2,066 0 oO 
Walsh and Co.... < 2,015 10 0 
Harris and Wardrop .. 1,973 0 0 
Gregar and Sons 1,907 0 O 
Carter, Argent-street, Grays*® 1,919 4 0 
Gladding (w ithdrawn) 1,748 0 O 


* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—For the erection of steam laundry and cottage 
at the Infirmary, &c., Bancroft-road East, for the Guardians 
of Mile End Old Town. Mr. Chas. F. Burden, architect, 
Workhouse, Bancroft-road, E. 

Barker, G., and Co. 


042 0 0 
Shewin, H. H.... tee ome) 
Gladding 7,342 0 0 
Peek;-C. = 7,339 0 0 
-White and Son. 7,249-0 O 
Carter 7,193 0 0 
Wood, F. F. 4a 7,139 0 O 
Kirk anid Randall 7,062 0 0 
Perry and Co. ... ; 6,827 0 0 
Cooper, Upton-park, Essex® 6,574.0 0 

* Accepted. 
Lonpon.—For alterations to “The White Conduit 


Tavern,’ Barnsbury-road, Islington, N., for Mr. C. Laceby. 
Mr. Richard Dickinson, architect : — 


Turtle and one a £1,170 0 0 
Street ar 1,158 0 O 
Johntson 1,058 .0 oO 
Deering and Son 1,017, 0 0 
Beer and Gash. 981 0 0 

ome) 


886 


Lonpon.—Accepted for alterations to staircases, &c., of 
main building. and for addition of laundry building, &c., ‘at 
East-lane Bermondsey School, for the School Board for 
London. Mr. T..J. Bailey, architect :— 

Line, Henry, 185, Upper Thames- 
street, E.C. ... si ae 5 


Edwards and Medway. 


4900 0 0 


Lonpon.—Accepted for repairs and decorations at Billiter- 
buildings, E.C., as per revised and amended specification. 


Mr. F. H. Houldsworth, architect :— 
Line, Henry, 185, Upper Thames- 
street, H.C. <.. th % £622 0 oO 


LONDONDERRY.—For builling pork-curing stores and shop 


on Foyle-road and John-street, for Mr. James Mitchell. Mr. 

William Barker, architect, 25, -Orchard-street, London- 

derry.;<— 
Colhoun, R. LOL. 27 RO 
McClelland, M. 645 0 0 
Colhoun, J. 615 90 0 
Shannon, J. 600 0 oO 
Maultsaid, W. 1 595 Os 
Fulton, J. (accepted) 465 0 0 


Note. “Plumber and dasfitter’s sw ork. not included. 


MartpENHEAD THICKET (Berks.).—For the erection of new 


house. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, 29, Cockspur-street, 

London, S.W., and High Wycombe: = 
Hollis £1,995 0 O 
Barker ... 1,875 0 0 
Gibson ... 1,750 0 0 
Webster.. 1,750 0 0 
Silver 1,674 0.0 
Loosley (accepted) 1,517 0 0 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of a block of 
semi-detached cottages, at Benton Grange, for the Jesmond 


and Gosforth Laundry Company, Limited. Messrs. 
ee ete and Bruce, architects, 21, Pilgrim-street. For one 
ock :— 

Weatherteys Edward.. £967 10 0 
Curry, Thomas ; 967 Io oO 
Slater, John, and Son 955 I0 oO 
George. E. and F, 925 0 0 
Maughan, N. W. g20 10 5 
Wells, G. and C. 865 16 0 
Simmons, Robert 790 I0 O 
Jackson, John-(accepted) 763 II 2 


) 
| 


| 


Newrpoxt (Mon.). Epic pulling down and rebuilding the 
“Foaming Tankard ” and two adjoining shops and houses, 
Cross and Fothergill-streets, Newport, Mon., for Messrs. Ww. 
ary ee and Co. Mr. W.L. Griffiths, architect, Newport, 
Mon.:— 


Mordecai, J. ... STIS SOO 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Limited . 2,965 O oO 
Evans, T a 2,800 0 O 
Jones and Gon ist is SF 2,697 0 O 
Hatherley and Care sata #0 % 23060 0, © 
Parfitt, A. E... eS a a 2,539 0 O 
Jenkins, J. Fe Se Th a 2,500 0 O 
Linton, J. 25395 0 O 
Linton, W. A., “Newport (accepted) 2,329 0 O 
Pontypoot.—For the erection of school buildings (West 
Monmouth), for the Haberdaskers Company. Mr. Henry 
Stock, architect, Denman-street, London Bridge, S.E. :— 
Morgan and Evans ... 5 £29,377 17 0 
Ailen; Janes-acr secon ons a 29,230 0 O 
Shillitoe and Son... Se ae 28,400 0 O 
Lock, Charles oF aes Fa 27,650 0 O 
Hatherley and Carr = sss 27.298 OO 
Cowlin, W., and Son ai ear 27,197. 0.0 
Lissaman, W., jun. . 26,350 0 0 
Perkins, John... 26,319 0 O 
Smith, Henry F 26,215 0 O 
Jones, -W., and Son ... 26,067 0 Oo 
Claridge and Bloxham 25,973 0 Oo 
Wilkins, G. H. 25,740 0 O 
Jenkins A543: 25,000 0 O 
Willcock, H., and Gas 24,675 0 0 
Robinson, wW. 24,614 0 0 
Gradwell, W., and Co. 24,224. 6° 0 
Linton, John .. 23,705 0 O 
Warburton, Saml. 23,685 0 oO 
Bowers, W., and Co. 23,347, 0 0 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 


48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrozgraphed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CO.,, 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J, BTRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, zener E. 


Chamber, Vestibule, Committee Rooms, Offices, &c, 


New Sourueate.—For erecting new studio for the 
Stereoscopic Co., es Mr, W. H. Harrison, architect :— _ 
Chinchen, F. T.. = £570 0 0 - 
Sellwood . 455 0.0 


OxtTED.- -For  dstehed villa aa stabling at Oxted, Surrey* 
Mr, John Jas. Downes, architect, 117, The Parade, Lewis- 
ham High-road, S.E.:— : 

Longley and Co. fee uae sso $1,805, 0-0 
Lorden and Son 1,644 15 0 


RicHMonD.—For erecting ae Secondary Schools and ~ 
Technical Institute, for the Surrey County Council. Messrs. 
Fryer and Bath, architects, Queen Anne’s-mansions, West- . 
minster, S.W., and Richmond. Quantities by Messrs. J. and 
A. E. Bull, Craven- street, W.C. :-— ; 3 


Britton,F. .. iis 47,315 0 0 
Messom, jaglaes a 7,275 0 0 
Speechley and Smith... Oe 6,988 0 oO 
Godson, G., and Sons... EL, oe 6,931 0 oO 
Johnson and Co. so 6,870 0 oO 
Brooking, i: W. “Richmond* 6,868 o o 


* Accepted with modifications. pit 


Swinpon.—For the erection of the Clarence-street School, 
Swindon, for the Swindon School Board, Mr. William 
Drew, architect, 22, Wictoria-street, Swindon. Quantities by 
the architect :-— . 


Benfield and Loxley ... ea +. 10,800 0 0 
Jones, D. C., and Co.... ae’ sige IG, AI AO Ore 
Long, J..and Sons ... aa face, 10357430 50 
Leighfield, J. .:. a Ke wes 10,537 OO 
Forse, H. A. .,. Fs nag Ai 9,998 © Oo 
Flewelling, H.... =) ey aie 9,805 0.0 
Wilkins, G, H. a ee ae 9.774 2 4 
‘Bartetty Tso. i eae Rae 9,609 0 oO 
Jones, W. Sas - reyes 9,487 0 0 
Hunt; CAH. 3. 9,333 0 © 
Williams, C., Swindon* 9,276 14° 0. 


= Accepted subject to, the approval of the Education 
Department. 


STREATHAM Hi1i.—For repairs and decorations at 
“ Broadlands,” Streatham-hill, for James Clark, Esq. Mr. 
John Jas. Downes, architect, 11, The pe at Lewisham 
High-road, S,E.:— 

Sayer, 86, New Kent-road_. ate | £410 ore) 
‘Candler and Son, 258a, Brixton-hill # 369 0 Oo 
* Accepted, 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


OROUGH of SHOREDITCH. 


TOWN HALL. 
TO PAINTERS, DECORATORS, &c. 

The Vestry of the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, invite 
TENDERS for PAINTING and DECORATING the 
INTERIOR and EXTERIOR of the TOWN HALL, Old- 
street, E.C., including the Large Hall, Staircases, Council 


A copy of the specification and form of Tender may be 
obtained upon application at the office of Mr. T. RIDYARD 
ROSCOE, Surveyor to the Vestry, Town. Hall, Old-street, 
ECs between the hours of TEN and TWELVE a.m.accom- — 
panied by the payment of a deposit of £10 which will be 
returned after the Contract has been decided upon in the case 
of a bond-fide Tender having been received. 

The person or firm whose Tender is accepted will be 
required to enter into a bond with two approved sureties in 
the sum of £100 each and to pay the workmen employed by 
him on the work such rates of wages and observe such hours 
of labour as are recognised by the trade unions. 

Sealed tenders filled up on the official form and endorsed 
“Tender for painting, decorating, &c.,” to be delivered at my 
office, not later than FOUR p.m, on MONDAY, JUNE 
17th, 1395. 

The Vestry do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any Tender. 
By order, H. MANSFIELD ROBINSON, 
; : Solicitor and Vestry Clerk, 
Town Hall, Old-street, E.C. 
May 28th, 1895. 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S: ES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 

5 ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX ‘: 
COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds. — 


’ 


2% 


The Builders’ Journal. 


Vol. I., No. ro. 


South Aisle, Henry VII. Chapel at Westminster : 


lta Tait Re Pd 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Drawn by F. T. W. Goldsmith 289 


The Architectural Association 


Aberlady Church, N.B.: William Young, Architect 293 | 


Cr ey 
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The Amsterdamsche Poort, Haarlem: 


Sketched by F. T. W. Goldsmith 295 


Tues., June 18, 1895. 


Gosford House, for Earl Wemyss: 


Addition by William Young 296 


A Corner of Glasgow Municipal Buildings : 


William Young, Architect 297 


North-East Angle of Lady Chapel, York Minster : 


Sketched by C, E. Mallows 299 


Our Swimming Bath Competitions: Plans ........ 303 
CONTENTS. 
SACL SET e erecta se wirel oho co's angie ew oe 289 ; Constitution of the R.I.B.A.............. 298 | North of the Tweed: Notes from Glasgow 301 
The New a aa of the eins fe dee 2OO7 i Lhe Hinest, Villa. inthe World’—..., 05 dy... 298 | Quaint Church, West Cornwall...3...... 302 
The ‘‘ Destruction”’ of Edinburgh ...... 290 | Ancient Church Architecture in the 3 2 Ms 
ieee Normarm Chapter Honuséat Durham... 2900;| ~ Midlands ..:..... 2... sees scsdsereve 298 | gee cue a COM PCUC OD, as 2 ites be. 
ETE UG ovat tgs are eae Ber 292 | New Cathedral at Westminster .......... 299 | The Builders’ Journal Competitions ...... 304 
Men who Build, No. 17.—Mr. William Young 296 | PR EVASAT) Dine hee mens cyte, He wien eensie estes 300 | SOGIEL ya VLCCHIII OS parsteasiate siatsisia cnt niet essere erie 304 
“ Craftsmen.”’ AN important, and a some- character, It has cometoan end. We now _ ture worthy its greatest ambitions. There 


what startling announcement 
is published in the last edition of the Institute 
Journal. Itis nothing less than that a Special 
General Meeting will be held at the conclusion 
of the Ordinary General Meeting on Monday 
next, ‘‘ To receive and consider a recommenda- 
tion of the Council to establish under the pro- 
visions of the Charter A CLAss oF SUBSCRIBING 
MeEmpBers to be called ‘CrarrsMENn,’ and to 
makeand adopt by-laws which shall define, regu- 
late, and prescribe the conditions of member- 
ship and the mode of election and admission, 
and the privileges, obligations, and benefits of, 
and the payments to be 
made by the proposed 


new class.’ The most MCN May i 
important clause’ of May WLC he 
the by-laws, which the ia 2) 
Council have prepared = it 


for recommendation to 
the meeting, is on the 
definition of a Crafts- 


man. ‘ Craftsmen shall He {| Sleep 
be persons not _pro- 3 BS hye) 3 Sey RU 
fessionally engaged in qf | Alii; id 
practice as Architects, A ; Gi aA 
who are working at any | 5 ee ll AFI 
of the crafts connected __iy :f SEHr 
with Architecture, and ver Lzep au 
who have designed or pes - fealee 
executed such work or Ved il 
works as shall, in the oe cl iy 
opinion of the Council, DS! Bax 
promote the interests of yi eONG, 
Art.” Never has the Nz ia 
Royal Institute of British aia | 


Architects done any- 
thing nobler than this 
attempt, tardy though 
it be, to recognise the 
affinity of the Craftsmen . 
to what, in a concrete 
form, is known = as 
Architecture. It is the 
breaking down of a 
barrier which was _ sur- 
reptitiously erected at a 
time when Art became 
debased and _ divorced 
from the affections of her foster brother, but 
every lover of the true and the beautiful, every 
earnest worker in what we ourselves have 
designated the ‘Glorious Art of Building” 
should join in this splendid proposal of the 
Institute, and carry it with unhesitating 
approval. It comes, this innovation, at a 
desperate moment in the _ history of 
Conduit Street. Is it just that the BurILpERs’ 
Journat should lay claim to a little of 
the propelling influence? We think it is. 
But whoever has propelled, and whose 
ever is the honour, the inactivity of the various 
successive Councils of the Institute was 
becoming a matter of the most momentous 


_ the Institute would almost go the wall. 


| existed, but could not see. 


discover possibilities which we knew right well 
It would be un- 
generous if we marred our approval of this 


measure by commenting upon what we hear | 


was the chief motive of this advancement. | 
It has been told us, and by men high in the 
_ Profession, that without the examination fees 


We 
do not believe it; neither do we believe that 


_ financial considerations have at all prompted 
_ this grand and startling admission of Craftsmen 
' to the honours of connection with the Institute. 


ray 


SOUTH AISLE, HENRY VII. CHAPEL AT WESTMINSTER : DRAWN 


It is only those who get about and hear, not at 


ly 


ye 


Sih 


key-holes forsooth, the murmurings of the 
winds of -discord that have wrecked other Arts 
and other enterprises, who can honestly judge 


of matters which concern so deeply and so | 
irrevocably the social prestlge of the Architec- | 


tural Profession. Some men brook no fear, nor 
see danger when it comes. We can affect the 


same fearlessness when it is wise, but there was | 
| danger lurking at the very doors of the Institute, 
which we trust has now been sent to the right- | 
about by the evidence of thisaction of itsCouncil. | 


But the admission of Craftsmen is only 
the foundation of improvement. It was the 
foundation that we wanted, and now we have 


BY F, T, W. GOLDSMITH. 


got it, the Council should erect a superstruc- | 


must be no failure now. 


~ : The new constitution 
The New Council of the Institute Council 
of the Institute. and Committees, and the > 
announcement, treated elsewhere, overshadows 
all else this week, unless it be that the festivities 
of the Association dinner come as a gallant 
relief to the density of Professional existence. 
What we had to say upon these elections may 
now remain unsaid, for the present, in face of 
the announcement that may change the whole 
aspect of affairs. At any 
rate, the new constitu- 
tion must be given ample 
time to develop its in- 
tentions, if it has any, in 
advance of what has been 
accomplished. Mr. F. C. 
Penrose again becomes 
President—it would have 
been a hard task to 
have found a_ successor. 
It will be harder still 
next year unless our sug- 
gestion of a lengthened 
Presidency be enter- 
tained, which will sooner 
or later become an ab- 
solute necessity. In Mr. 
Aston Webb—the top of 
the _ Vice-Presidential 
poll—we have one of 
the most conscientious 
men in the Profession, 
whilst in Mr. James 
Brooks, the Gold Medal- 
list, Mr. Ernest George, 
and Mr. Alexander Gra- 
ham almost every phase 
. of Architecture is repre- 
‘§ sented in the same de- 
y gree, That Mr. E.. W. 
Mountford remains on 
the Council will give 
pleasure to many. In 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
who evidently repre- 
sents his father, to whom the Institute owes so 
much ; in Mr. A. E. Street, one of the brightest 
of the younger School; and in Mr. Carée, the 
new President of the Association and Archi- 
tect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
we have three polished men of the World 
who bring University influences to bear upon 
the Council, even if their Architectural experi- 
ence has had no startling development. Several 
other members of the Council, holding pre- 
scriptive rights in perpetuity to their positions, 
have but the thinnest connection with the 
modern practice of Architecture, but then they 
may be good men of business, clever and tactful 
and far seeing in their methods, able to bring 


Attention is directed to Several Important Announcements on Page 2096. 
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experience to ballast the- lighter but 
swifter craft that sail with them. We do 
not think that the Council’s constitution is 
hopeful to the plaintive wail of Mr. Beresford 
Pite, that the Institute might do something to 
further the interests of Architecture as an Art. 
But, with this distinguished young Architect, 
we hope that renewed health and increased 
vigour may induce some artistic influence to 
bear upon its freshened existence. There is 
much it can do, and it should be up and doing. 


‘ CURIOUSLY enough, 
The * Destruction” while we have feed 
of Edinburgh. dealing, in our current 
number, with the work of Mr. William Young, 
incidentally mentioning the Earl of Wemyss, 
that redoubtable Earl has been sounding a bugle 
blast in the columns of our Edinburgh contem- 
poraries, and quoting the authority of Mr. 
William Young. Lord Wemyss has been 
aroused; Mr. Young aroused/im and now heis 
endeavouring to arouse Edinburgh and to dis- 
cover a Conscience and a love of Proportion in 
the hearts of Railway Directors. ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 
cries Mr. Young, ‘‘is about to be destroyed,”’ 
and the Earl is losing no time in shouting this 
from the housetops. By the way, the ordinary 
housetops will no longer be of much avail if 
this monster hotel—which is the bone of con- 
flict—for the North British Railway Company 
be allowed to dwarf the famous Carlton Hill and 
‘destroy’ the Modern Athens. Lord Wemyss, 
we are afraid, is a little late in the day. 
It is the age, unhappily, of Leviathan Hotels. 
‘« Views,’’ ‘‘ perspectives,’ ‘‘vistas’’—all the 
happy things, the loss of which Lord Wemyss 
bemoans—must break or bow down before the 
caravansary and the corn elevator. In the 
soul of the North British there is no 
sentiment; and Lord Tweeddale spoke of 
“sanction’’ and ‘‘control,’’ and the usual 
‘ safeguards.”’ It is a pity Mr. Young’s power- 
ful note of criticism and of warning was not 
sounded earlier. Wecan hardly believe that the 
good people of Edinburgh, who love their city 
—a city which in a sense resembles the goose 
that lays the golden eggs—vwill allow it 
to be ‘‘destroyed.’’ Even the North British 
is sufficiently interested in Edinburgh to 
prevent that. We are afraid that the 
hotel will soon look scornfully down on the 
doughty Earl, if by virtue of its sheer height 
alone. Dare we hope that that height will be 
mingled with a little dignity ? The elevations 
we have seen convey a fretful and somewhat 
restless impression. 


NEGOTIATIONS are practically completed* for 
the acquisition of a site for the erection of a 
Sunday School and Lecture Hall in connection 
with the Lewes Congregationalists. The 
Tabernacle is a spacious building between the 
Goods Station and the river Bridge, and it is 
contemplated to acquire a portion of the works 
of the old Etna Foundry, in rear of the Chapel, 
and on this a commodious and useful block of 
buildings will be erected. 

THE proposal of the Police Commissioners 
of Prestonpans, to accept a free site and about 
£900 from the Literary Institute Committee, 
for the erection of a Public Hall having been 
challenged by a petition signed by eleven house- 
holders, a test ballot was taken. Fifty voted 
for the erection of the Hall and 38 against. 
The Hall will seat about 600, and the cost is 
estimated at about £1,390. 

THE United Operative Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, recently 
held a special meeting at the Daulby Hall, 
Daulby Street, Liverpool, with reference to the 
plumbers’ registration movement. Delegates 
were present, sent by operative plumbers’ 
Societies from all parts of the kingdom. The 
following resolution was carried unanimously : 
‘That this meeting of delegates of the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland is agreed that the scheme 
of registration of qualified Plumbers is worthy 
of the support of plumbers, and instructs the 
Executive Committee to support and extend 
the scheme.”’ 

Funps are being raised to repair the Church 
of St. George-the-Martyr, Southwark. The 
cost is estimated at £3,000. 


THE NORMAN CHAPTER HOUSE 
AT DURHAM. 


RESTORATION AND RE-OPENING. 


HE Chapter House of Durham Cathedral, 
restored as the final and the more im- 
portant part of the Public Memorial 

to the late Bishop Lightfoot, was opened on 
Thursday last. The work, which has been of an 
extensive character, has occupied several years 
in completion, and its progress has been 
watched with considerable interest; whilst, 
though opinions, especially amongst archzolo- 
gists, may be divided as to the fidelity with 
which the ancient building has been copied 
in the restoration, they will agree that 
the work is one most appropriate in its fitness 
to the memory it is intended to perpetuate. 
It is not certain by whom the original Chapter 
House was built, but most authorities agree in 
giving Bishop Rufus as its founder about the 
middle of the twelfth century. It seems at 
least certain that it was completed under his 
regime, though said to have been subsequently 
vaulted and embellished by Bishop Skirlaw, 
and that it was agreed to be one of the finest 
specimens of Norman Architecture in the 
Kingdom. According to some authorities it 
was without arival. It was of spacious dimen- 
sions, and measured from 75 to 80 feet in length, 
and about 35 in breadth, with an apsidal 
termination at the east end. It was built in 
the form of a theatre, vaulted with stone, 
without any pillars, the side walls being orna- 
mented with pilasters and intersecting arches. 
It was lighted with five windows at the semi- 
circular east end, with two side lights and a 
window to the west. The vaulting. over 
the Apse was singularly beautiful and 
cleverly done. The groins of the vault 
sprang from corbels supported by human figures 
in the manner Atlas is usually represented, 
the mouldings of the ribs being cut with a 
zig-zag figure. Below this, an arcade of semi- 
circular headed and intersecting arches ran 
round the building, except at the west end. 
Three rows of stone benches, one above the 
other, ran round the building, and on the top- 
most of these the monks sat whilst in chapter. 
In the centre of the east wall was a stone 
chair, with much carved work, which was the 
Bishop’s seat when he ‘‘ visited ’’ the Cathedral, 
and wherein the bishop’s of the see have been 
installed from the earliest times up to the in- 
stallation of Bishop Barrington in 1791. Close 
to this seat was a wooden chair, fastened to 
the wall, and used formerly by the priors and 
subsequently -by the deans when the bishops 
held their visitations at the Cathedral. The 
doorway was at the west end and opened into 
the Cloisters. On the inside, according to 
Dr.Greenwell’s pamphlet on Durham Cathedral, 
‘it remains tolerably complete but somewhat 
defaced by incorrect restorations in plaster. 
It is richly moulded and decorated with pat- 
terns characteristic of the early. part of the 
twelfth century.’’ The Chapter House was not 
only the place of installation for the bishops, 
it was very frequently their place of sepulture, 
and the floor was at one time covered with the 
monumental slabs of some of the most famous 
occupants of the see. To the south of the 
Chapter House was a Prison for recalcitrant 
monks, and at the east end of the Chapter 
House was a yard called the centry garth 
where the priors and monks were buried. 
The Chapter House remained in such condition 
until1795. Itis recorded that on November 2oth 
of that year, at a meeting of the Dean and 
Chapter, it was ordered that the Chapter 
House being pronounced by Mr. Wyatt to be 
in aruinous state be taken down, and that a 
new room be erected on the same _ site. 
Fortunately, correct plans of the building 
were in existence, having been executed by 
John Carter, an Architectural draughtsman, 
and from these a perfect idea can be 
obtained as to the appearance of the 
Old Chapter House. In 1796, the Chapter 
House was almost entirely demolished, and the 
general reason given by archzologists for this 
proceeding is that the then Chapter desired a 
more comfortable room in which to transact 
their business. Be that as it may, the hand- 
some east end, with its moulding, was pulled 
down and the room was much shortened by 
the erection of a lath and plaster wall with 


three large windows. In this condition it 
remained almost a century, and doubtless 
would have gone on so, but for the decision of 
the Lightfoot Memorial Committee, under 
whose directions it has been restored to its 
former size and appearance. The present 
Chapter House is on the site of, and of the 
dimensions of, the Norman Chapter House 
erected in the twelfth century. To restore it to 
its original condition, as has been done, every- 
thing had to be new except the western portion 
of the walls. 
is an oblong room with a semi-circular Apse at 
the east end, the length, including the Apse, 
being 77 feet, the breath 36 feet, and the 
height, to the crown of the vaulting, 44 feet. 
The building opens into the Cloisters by a great 
archway in the centre of the west end, which 
was open during the whole Monastic period, 
but after the dissolution of the Monastery and 
the consequent alteration in the use of the 
Chapter House, doors were hung in it. The 
crooks belonging to these doors were found, 
and have been used to hang the new carved 
oak doors on. On each side of this archway 
is a window opening, which would also have 
been open during the Monastic period, but 
would be closed at the dissolution. Above 
these openings is a large west window of five 
lights of the late Decorated period; and, be- 
sides this, the building is lighted with seven 
new windows of Norman character, enriched 
with zigzag ornament, running round the Apse 
and the adjacent walls. A stone bench and 
two steps run round the building, where re- 


‘mains found ‘‘in situ’’ showed them to have 


been; and the lower part of the wall is orna- 
mented by an interlacing arcade and strings 
above and below it. The stone vaulted roof is 
carried on corbels that have been carved in imi- 
tation of the old ones, saved from the destruc- 
tion of 1796, and preserved in the Chapter 
Library. Above the stone vaulting is a substan- 
tial timber roof of low pitch, covered with lead. 
The clearing away of the thick bed of rubbish, 
with the sleeper walls built in 1796, that so 
long had covered the floor of the western part 
of the building, has brought to light several 
very interesting grave slabs of the early 
bishops, and the removal of a portion of 
foundation wall, when the building was entirely 
completed, most fortunately brought to light 
the greater part of the ancient stone chair of 
the bishops, which, after lying buried for a 
period of close on 100 years, will now again be 
used for its original purpose. The building is 
heated by one of Grundy’s patent hot air 
apparatus. The works have been from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., Cathedral Archi- 
tect. The total cost of the restoration of the 
Chapter House has been £5,537, and this, added 
to £1,473, the cost of the handsome marble 
Cenotaph erected in the Choir of the Cathedral, 
and unveiled in October 1892, brings up the 
total expenditure in connection with the 
Memorial to £7,011. 


THE pinnacles of Greyfriars’ Church Steeple, 
Dumfries, which were susceptible to injury by 
storm, are to be removed, and the positions 
they occupy are being finished off according to 
a plan prepared by the Burgh Surveyor. The 
Architect of the Church, having written 
suggesting a different mode of finishing off the 
vacant places, the Town Council decided, on 
the recommendation of a committee, not to 
interfere, the work having been let. 

New Municipal Buildings which have been 
erected at Bath, at an outlay of £32,000, and 
form the South Wing of the Guildhall, a similar 
Wing on the north being devoted to Technical 
Schools, were opened on Wednesday last, when 
the Town Council took possession of its 
spacious new Chamber. This has a beautifully 
moulded ceiling, springing from marble pillars. 
In addition to the Council Chamber the Wing 
contains handsome offices for the various public 
officials, a new Court and necessary rooms, &c. 

THE proposed new Bridge over the Medway, 
between Rochester and Snodland, will probably 
cross the river between Wouldham and Halling. 
The Bridge will be a high level one, with 
approaches rising from each shore, and will 
cross the river in one span. The plans show a 
handsome Bridge, built on the cantilever 
principle, and the cost is estimated at £28,925. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLsBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fune 18th, 1895. 


“T know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
T say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 

the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JQun RuskIn. 


THE new Municipal Buildings at Bath, of 
which Mr. J. M. Brydon is the Architect, were 
opened on Tuesday last.. The feature of the 
new buildings, which form the South Wing of 
the Guildhall, is a handsome Council Chamber, 
which in proportion, decoration and fitting, is 
a great contrast to the old chamber in the 
Guildhall. A new Sessions Court is another 
feature, and a third is a Mayor’s Parlour. 
There are numerous rooms for officials, com- 
mittees, and persons having business at the 
sessions, many of whom jwere totally unpro- 
vided for in the Guildhall. The electric light 
is used throughout. The total cost will be 
about £32,000. A part of the scheme is the 
erection of Technical Schools in harmony with 
the present style of Architecture, to form the 
North Wing of the Guildhall, but this is yet far 
from completion. 


HAND-WROUGHT silver is deservedly popular 
among those who can distinguish its merits 
from the insipidity of machine work. The 
individual characteristics of the artist and of 
the workman find ready expression in decorating 
the metal in line and in relief. Mr. Gilbert 
Marks (a relative of Fred. Walker and of Stacy 
Marks), as a trained artist, has done well to 
bring together a small number of silver plates, 
dishes, and vases worked from his designs, and 
often by his hand; and his work is now on 
view in London. There is no imitation of old 
patterns, no copying of Renaissance work. 
The artist chooses his designs, mostly floral in 
form, and works them partly from the reverse 
and partly from the front on hammered 
grounds, the natural colour of the silver being 
wisely allowed to speak for itself. The pattern 
traced is slight, and the least possible amount 
of decoration is used to relieve the plain 
hammered surface. The relief or repoussé work 
is usually from the flowers of an herbaceous 
garcen, anemones or fritillaries ; only one piece 
approached to a geometric pattern, the instance 
in question being one that represented a great 
deal of detailed work. Another piece had some 
suggestion of sixteenth-century Spanish design; 
one a suspicion of Venetian pattern. One of 
the best was a tall, narrow goblet on a pedestal, 
in which the artist had shown his most original 
sense of design, and this piece forms the most 
pleasing and successful example of his work. 
Two large plates, with deep centres and wide 
edges, also deserved attention for the lightness 
and grace of the decoration on the hammered 
and otherwise plain surface. 


THE new Parish Church of Crathie, N.B., is 
opened to-day. Built of white granite, on a 
site nearly opposite Balmoral Castle, the pretty 
little edifice forms an interesting landmark in 
the district. The Church is of the early Scot- 
tish style of Architecture, the square Tower 
rising above the intersection of Nave and 
Transepts, and resting upon arches springing 
from four handsome granite pillars. The 
South Transept will be set apart for Her 
Majesty and those of the Royal Household who 
attend worshipin the Church Among numerous 
interesting gifts to the new building are a 
stained glass window from the Queen, com- 


memorative of different members of the Royal 
Family; a granite Pulpit from the Royal 
Household (inlaid with a fine variety of Scotch 
pebbles, collected by Princess Louise in the 
Island of Iona); a granite Baptismal Font 
from the Duke and Duchess of Connaught ; and 
a peal of four bells, two from Princess Louise 
and two from Princess Beatrice. 


Mr. ALBERT BruceE-Joy, the Sculptor, who 
did the Matthew Arnold Memorial in West- 
minster Abbey, is making a very bold experi- 
ment. Though he is, perhaps, the first 
Memorial Sculptor in England, he is not satis- 
fied with this, but intends to go to Paris for a 


year, to study once more in the ateliers of 


French Sculptors preparatory to resuming 
imaginative subjects for his own chisel. 


THE Glasgow School of Art having been 
invited to contribute an exhibit of Students’ 
work to an Arts and Crafts Exhibition organised 
by the city of Liege, Belgium, three cases 
of selected works, consisting entirely of Designs 
for Textiles, Needlework, Wall Papers, Metal 
Work, and Pottery, together with actual work 
in Stained Glass, Metal Work, and Printed 
Posters ; also Architectural Designs, Modelling, 
and Decorative Painting were forwarded. The 


following letter from the President of the Com- | 


mittee has been received by the School:— 
‘‘T’CEuvre Artistique, Liege. To the School 
of Art, Glasgow. Our Exhibition has been 
opened for about a fortnight, and the exhibit 
you sent us has been very much admired by 
everybody. It is with the greatest pleasure 
that in name of a certain number of Artists, 
friends of mine, as well as in my own name, I 
thank you for what you have sent us, and con- 
gratulate you very sincerely upon its worth. 
Our Schools of Art are far, very far indeed, 
from being so advanced as yours, and what has 
above all astonished us in your work is the 
great liberty left to the pupils to follow their 
own individuality. Such is so different from 
the ideas current in our Schools of Art that it 
is difficult for us to comprehend this freedom, 
although we admire it very much. I think the 
exhibition of the works of your Students cannot 
but cause serious thought and reflection to 
those here who direct Art instruction.—G. 
SURREIEER.”’ 


A Louis SEIzE piano, made by Broadwood 
to the order of a private lady, was recently 
inspected by a number of artists and musicians. 
It has occupied two years in construction, and 
the whole work has been executed in Messrs. 
Broadwood’s own factory. The piano is a 
semi-concert grand in size, and the case and 
stand strongly resemble the Louis XVI. work 
tables and armoires which are now so valued. 
The lid is of mosaic in kingwood, with 
medallions containing trophies of musical 
instruments in marquetry, while the sides are 
inlaid with diaper pattern, ornamented with 
musical and floral trophies, framed with ormolu 
and rosewood mouldings. The inarquetry is 
made up of foreign woods of natural colour, 
mingled with woods stained with different 
tints, while from the principal moulding are 
hung ormolu festoons of roses, tied with the 
Louis XVI. bow. The music desk is a delicate 
floral marquetry depicting field flowers and 
butterflies, while the candle-boards are of dark 
rosewood, bordered with tulip and lines of 
various woods. 


THE directors of the National Museum of 
Antiquities, Edinburgh, have forwarded £7 ros. 
to Mr. James Reid, a workman at Langholm, 
as purchase-money for an ornamented hinge or 
hasp, picked up several weeks since near the 
parish burying ground, about a quarter of a 
mile outside the town. The place where the 
article was found, in the cleft of a rock, is on 
the site of Wauchope Castle, the cradle of the 
great Scottish family of Lindsay. Nothing of 
the Castle now remains, and the hinge is sup- 
posed to be several hundred years old. It had 
probably been fixed on a valuable chest, as it 
is richly ornamented. It is made of brass and 
beautifully gilt, the gilding being almost as 
fresh as the day it was put on. There are four 
snakes’ heads on the hinge, which have been 
beautifully enamelled. Mr. Burnet, Architect 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, was instrumental in 
bringing the find to the notice of the Museum. 


THERE issome talk in Berlin of celebrating 
a somewhat singular centenary—that of the 
origin of numbering houses. According to a 
German contemporary, this convenient method 
of indication was quite unknown, even in 
London or Paris, until a century ago. In 
1795 the practice of numbering private houses 
was begun in Berlin. The method employed, 
however, was then exceedingly imperfect. The 
Brandenburg Gate was taken as the point of 
departure, and the numbers went on suc- 
cessively throughout the whole town, without 
any distinction as regards streets. Even to-day 
the system of numbering generally employed 
in’ the German capital leaves much to be 
desired, as the numbers run consecutively up one 
side of the street and back again on the other. 
Viennaclaims the honour of having inaugurated, 
in 1803, the method of placing the odd numbers 
on one side of the street and the even ones on 
the other. . 


Tue Boundary Street scheme of the London 
County Council is developing, and a large part 
of the land from which the slums have been 
swept is now under active building operation, 
the small first section having been finished. 
The part now in hand is much larger, and no 
less than eight blocks of building are getting 
their foundations. Some of these sub-struc- 
tures are complete, and are ready for the houses 
to go up upon them. The original intention 
was to carry out the whole of this work through 
the Council’s own Works Department, but, 
owing to differences of estimates on the part of 
the Architect’s Office and the Works, this 
arrangement seems likely to break down. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, the restored 
Crypt of which the Bishop of Stepney will 
dedicate on the 2oth inst., is the oldest Church 
in London. There is acurious legend concern- 
ing its foundation. When Rahere, the King’s 
minstrel, was journeying to Rome in 1120 in 
expiation of his sins, he dreamed that he was 


carried by a great monster to the brink of the 


bottomless pit. St. Bartholomew came and 
rescued him, and commanded him to build a 
Church. On his return home Rahere carried 
out the command, and St. Bartholomew the 
Great is the result. The Church was com- 
pleted in 1133. Among the old regi:.ters in the 
Vestry is an entry of the Baptism of Hogarth 
the painter. * 


THE fine Bridge over Dean Street, Newcastle, 
now opened for traffic, adjoins the present arch, 
which was built nearly fifty years since. The 
new structure has been examined by Lieut.-Col. 
H. A. Yorke, R.E., of the Board of Trade. It 
bears two lines of rails, thus making four lines 
between the Central Railway Station and 
Heaton. The span of the old arch is 80 feet, 
while that of the new one is 106 feet. The new 
structure is of grey granite, of which there is 
70,000 cubic feet; besides over 100,000 feet of 
dressed ashlar. The bridge was designed by 
Mr. Charles A. Harrison, the Company's Engi- 
neer, and the work carried out by Messrs. 
Walter Scott & Co., within two years. 


IMPRESSIONISM is the keynote of the new 
Exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, under the 
auspices of the Dudley Gallery Art Society. 
The show contains good workmanship and 
careful drawing, while there are nearly eighty 
more pictures than usual. The president (Mr. 
Walter Severn) has contributed six water- 
colours, of which ‘‘ Mentone, from the East 
Bay,” is the most prominent. ‘‘ When Wave 
Meets Wave” is a fine sea piece from the brush 
of Mr. E. J. Duval; while the soft evening 
light which Mr. Fred Dixey has pourtrayed in 
‘“*A Flood on the River, from Richmond Hill,” 
is as effective as any landscape in the Gallery. 
Mr. R. A. K. Marskhall’s ‘‘ Eventide, near 
Rodborough, Gloucestershire,’’ shows a_pic- 
turesque prospect, seen through a leafy screen 
of trees in the foreground. Mr. B. J. M. 
Donne has contributed a powerful piece of work 
in ‘‘ Notre Dame de Guerison, Courmayeur,” 
in which the snowclad peaks disappear in the 
misty atmosphere. There are not many figure 
paintings. 


Mr. BERTRAM MACKENNAL, who has a note- 
worthy group in the R. A. Sculpture Room 
this year,and has been described as the founder 
of a new “ School,’ hails from the Antipodes, 
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and is still under 30. He is the son of a 
Sculptor, and early shewed his abilities. He 
was allowed to travel, and visit England, 
France and Italy, studying Art in the capitals 
of each country. When only 24 he was com- 
missioned to decorate the Houses of Parliament 
in Melbourne, and since this commission, 
which brought him fame in Australia, he has 
managed to build up a reputation. 


On Friday the new Clerkenwell Town Hall, 
which occupies the greater part of a triangular 
plot of ground bounded on one side by Rosoman 
Street, on another side by Garnault Place, and 
on the third by Rosebery Avenue, was opened by 
Lord Rosebery. The structure is of red brick, 
with white Ancaster stone dressings, prominent 
among its emhellishments being the emblematic 
badge of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
carved in red brick. It isan addition to the 


‘ public. buildings of a district of London not by 


any means overdone with the ornamental, and 
presents a contrast to the old Vestry Hall, 
which shares with it the triangular plot of 
ground. On the ground floor the Medical 
Officer, the Surveyor, the Vestry Clerk, and 
the various clerks constituting the subordinate 
staff have offices. There are two excellent 
Committee Rooms also. The whole of. this 
ground floor is, in fact, devoted to administrative 
purposes. The Cor- 
ridors are floored 


bear on this building the experience gained at 
Battersea. There will be a fine Assembly Hall, 
a large Gymnasium, and an extensive range of 
Technical Workshops and Laboratories, as well 
as a good Swimming Bath. The expenditure 
on this building will be £70,000. 


WHILE excavating at Carnarvon, a number 
of men came across a large cavity which appears 
to be a Roman well. Upon removing a stone 
slab which lay on the surface, a good-sized 
shaft was found. It is of oval shape, being 
seven feet by six, and at a depth of eighteen 


inches from the top it is sunk in solid rock to | 


a depth of nearly thirteen feet. There is at 
present five feet of clear spring water in it. 


_ The spot where the well was discovered being 


adjacent to, if not on, the site of old Segontium, 
there is little doubt that the well may be added 
to the large number of interesting Roman re- 
mains disinterred at Carnarvon within recent 
years. 


THE new Country Homes for the children 
of Mile End, which are proposed to be 
erected at North Weald, Essex, constitute 
the largest venture of the kind in London, 
or, indeed, in the country, the estimated 
expenditure ranging from f60,coo _ to 
£80,000. 


The plans, prepared by Mr. Burdon, 


400 ft. apart, with the administrative blocks in 
centre, and facing a large ornamental lake and 
grounds. 


A PaInTER in financial difficulties two years 
ago pawned his Gallery of Old Masters to an 
Art dealer in Vienna who lent him 55,000 florins 
at nine per cent. interest. In January the 
Artist ought to have repaid the loan and taken 
back his pictures, and as he was unable to do 
so the Art dealer had the pictures valued, in- 
tending to sell them by auction. Art con- 
noisseurs have repeatedly declared the 70 old 
masters to be worth 200,000 florins, but the 
experts employed by the dealer put down their 
total value as 4,875 florins. The following are 
some of the items of their list: it is to be 
remembered that they did not express any 
doubt as to the genuineness of any of the 
pictures; A Titian, ‘“‘“The Annunciation,” 
200 florins; Murillo, ‘‘ Adoration of Jesus,” 
20 florins; a Leonardo da Vinci, roo florins; 
Paul Veronese, ‘‘Jesus and the Woman of 
Samaria,’’ 150; Salvator Rosa, a landscape, 
100. The list contains a large number of 
pictures of the Dutch School, put down at 
toand 15 florins each. The Painter appealed 
to the Court against this estimate, which has 
been declared utterly worthless. 


THE Porch of the 
Scottish National 


with mosaic, the 
walls are tastefully 
embellished with 
ornamental tiling, 
and there are some 
handsome dwarf 
columns of Devon- 
shire marble at the 
foot of a staircase 
up to the first-floor, 
the main features of 
which are a really 
beautiful Public Hall 
and Council Cham- 
ber. The Hall 1s 
66 feet long. 44 feet 
6 inches wide, and 
38 feet from floor to 
ceiling. It is taste- 
fully adorned with 
Cathedral glass win- 
dows in harmony 
with the colouring of 
the Interior, while a 
series of winged 
figures round the 
walls hold out clus- 
ters of electric light. 
The place is also 


fitted up with sun 
burners and gas 
brackets. hie 
Council Chamber is 
smaller, but equally handsome. It is 48 feet long, 
by 29 feet wide, and 22 feet high. At one end of 
it is a Public Gallery. A special feature of the 
arrangement of this first floor 1s a broad and 
handsome Corridor running down the side of 
the Great Hall, constituting a Promenade from 
which the Hall opens. From these public 
portions of the floor the Council Chamber is 
divided by a transverse Corridor, at one end of 
which the Open Balcony over the Main 
Entrance affords an extensive view over Rose- 
bery Avenue for a long distance right and left. 
This floor also comprises Cloak Rooms and 
other Offices, together with a Retiring Room 
adjacent to the platform that occupies one end 
of the Great Public Hall. This will be for 
speakers, or artists engaged in public entertain- 
ments of any kind. Staircases lead up to the 
floor above, and there is a small third floor, 
which will be taken possession of by the Public 
Analyst. The Architect is Mr. Evans Vaughan, 
F.R.I.B.A., and he has been represented on 
the building by Mr. W. Gannaway as Clerk of 
the Works. The builders are Messrs. Dearing 
and Son, of Islington. 


Tue Northampton Institute in Clerkenwell, 
designed by Mr. Mountford, is making rapid 
advance, though it may be another year ora 
year and a half before it will be fit for occupa- 
tion. Mr. Mountford was the Architect of the 
Battersea Polytechnic, and he has brought to 


ABERLADY CHURCH, N.B. 


the Board’s Architect, are for the housing and 
accommodation of 4oo children. It is proposed 
that there shall be eight Cottages, for 160 boys, 
between the ages of seven and 16, each Cottage 
being arranged to accommodate 20 boys, in 
charge ofa foster father and mother ; 16 Cottages 
for 240 girls and infants, arranged for 15 in 
each, in charge of a foster mother ; Probationary 
Home for 15 of each sex, in charge of a foster 
father and mother, who are to act as porter and 
portress and gardener ; Superintendent’s House, 
with Board Room attached; Schools for 160 
children of each sex, with a separate Infants’ 
Department to accommodate 100. These 
buildings are planned with a view to future ex- 
tension. In addition there is to bea Hall to 
accommodate 600 children and adults, to be 
used for services and entertainments ; Infirmary 
to accommodate 20 children of each sex, with 
requisite Offices, also planned with an idea to 
future extension; Isolation Infirmary for 
children of both sexes; 
Swimming Bath and Gymnasium, Village Shop 
and General Stores, Bakehouses, Bread and 


Flour Stores, Training Shop for carpenters, | 


engineers, smiths, painters, glaziers, shoe- 
makers, tailors, &c., Board Room, Laundry, 
Dynamo Room and Accumulators—it being 
proposed to light the village by electricity— 
Boiler-House, Water Tower and Power, 
Sewage Farm, &c. The roads will be so 
arranged that the Cottages form a half circle, 


Visiting Halls, | 


: WILLIAM |YOUNG, ARCHITECT. 


Portrait Gallery has 
now been completed 
by the addition of 
Statues of Wallace 
and Bruce, which fill 
the lower niches on 
each side of the 
doorway. Wallace, 
who stands on the 
east side, is in the 
simple chain armour 
worn at the period. 
Over it is a long 
surcoat, tied at the 
waist with a long 
narrow strap, while 
the richly decorated 
sword-belt comes 
diagonally across the 
body with good 
effects’ The™ face; 
which peers through 
the opening of the 
Mail; “wearse. a 
thoughtful look, and 
the overwhelming 
nature of the task in 
which Wallace was 
engaged is further 
represented by a 
slight curve of the 
shoulders, as if 
pressed down by a 
load of care. The left hand rests on a 
long pointed shield. On it is emblazoned 
a lion rampant. The right grasps the hilt 
of his great sword with naked blade, to 
indicate that he died while his work was in 
progress. The Bruce, on the other side, appears 
with a more kingly air. He, too, is in chain 
mail, with short leather surcoat, on which the 
Scottish Lion is figured, and he wears an over 
cloak clasped at the neck witha brooch. On 
his head is an open conical helmet with the 
Royal circlet round it ; on his knees and on the 
front of his legs are pieces of plate armour, 
Designed and executed by Mr. Birnie Rhind, 
A.R.S.A., the figures are exceedingly decorative. 


Mr. Tuomas Reay, Architect, of Newcastle, 
recently brought an action against the Church- 
wardens of St. John’s Church, Low Fell, in 
which he claimed £45 for professional services 
regarding a proposed Parochial Hall and 
Sunday School-room. The dispute arose over 
differences of plans and estimates, a lower 
estimate than that upon which plaintiff's work — 
had been based having been resorted to by the 
Churchwardens and Committee, and upon 
which they estimated they should be called 
upon to pay. After a number of professional 
and other witnesses had been called, the Judge 
gave judgment for Mr. Reay for the full amount 
claimed and costs, and in doing so he charac- 
terised certain remarks in correspondence as a 
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gross insinuation without justification upon 
Mr. Reay’s character. He thought that Mr. 
Hooper (the Vicar) should have realised that 
a man was worthy of his hire. 


ARTISTS are rapidly being driven away from 
St. John’s Wood by the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway. Landseer’s house, 
more recently occupied by Mr. H, W. B. 
Davis, R.A., has disappeared, and on its site 
huge model dwellings for five thousand of the 
working classes, who will be dispossessed by other 
demolitions, are being built. Edwin Long’s 
Studio, half a mile further off, is half down, as 
a shaft for a tunnel has been arranged upon its 
site, and Mr. Robert Macbeth, its present 
tenant, has had to leave. 


Tue Reading Town Council has decided to 
vote a sum not exceeding £8,000 for building 
an Art Gallery for the town and extending the 
present Free Library and Museum buildings. 
A site for the Art Gallery has been secured by 
purchasing some houses adjoining the Free 
Library. These will be cleared away to make 
room for the handsome block of buildings it is 
proposed to erect. The plans have already 
been approved, and tenders will be advertised 
for forthwith for the execution of the work. 
The tenders will be confined to local builders. 


Tue transferring of the pictures from the 
National Portrait Gallery in Great George 
Street, Westminster, to the handsome new 
buildings at Charing Cross has already com- 
menced, and the formal opening ceremony is 
expected to take place about the middle of 
November, by which time the bulk of the 
pictures will have been rehung. No arrange- 
ments have yet been made for the inaugural 
ceremony, but whatever proposals are made 
will of course be first submitted by the Trustees 
for her Majesty’s approval. 


An Art Department has been provided at the 
Yorkshire College by the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany at a cost of about £3,000. The room 
hitherto occupied by the Art Class will now be 
set apart as a Museum connected with the 
Textile Department. Ever since the establish- 
ment of the latter Department it has been 
intended to form a Museum, which shall con- 
tain a complete collection of specimens of 
woven samples and models of weaving 
machinery. In connection with some of the 
more important centres of the Continent, such 
as those at Aachen and Lyons, Textile 
Museums have for some time been in existence, 
but it is not proposed to take either of those 
as typical of what is required at the Yorkshire 
College. It is proposed to commence with 
such specimens and models as will be instruc- 
tive and helpful to those employed in the 
weaving trades of the district. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council has just 
had published an exhaustive account of the 
history of the City Municipal Buildings for the 
past 700 years, the work having been carefully 
compiled from the original records by Lord 
Dean, of Guild Miller. The most interesting 
bit in the volume, perhaps, is the history of 
Parliament House. Certain details in the book 
show that Edinburgh has had to pay a heavy 
pecuniary penalty for the honour of being the 
Scottish capital. The work contains several 
illustrations and plans. 


‘ScoTLAnD has done her fair share in the 
eesthetic as well as in the practical life of 
Britain, and she has initiated or developed 
more than one movement in Art during this 
century and the last. We have had a Scottish 
Exhibition lately at the Grafton Gallery, but 
it dealt almost entirely with the Art of an 
earlier age. The present departure of Scotland 
in the Art of Painting is of the first interest 
and magnitude. The more intelligent and 
dignified of the modern Scottish painters have 
produced work not unworthy of any School, 
and even the wilder and worse trained men, in 
their most extravagant Decorative decadence, 
deserve regard for their constant courage and 
enthusiasm. Therefore a really representative 
Exhibition of the young Scottish School would 
be indeed worth careful examination. Although 
it contains a variety of work and a few good 
canvases, we cannot call the Exhibition at the 


Continental Gallery a really characteristic 
exposition of contemporary Art in Scotland. 


TuatT qualification could never be applied to 
a catalogue which omits the names of Melville, 
Guthrie, Lavery, Walton, Roche, Paterson, 
Macaulay Stevenson, and more, indeed. More- 
over, figure pictures and portraits are few and 
second rate. The style of portraiture practised 
with so much dignity by Mr. E. A. Waltonand 
others, is here somewhat weakly shown by Mr. 
Patrick Orr, while Mr. A. C. Holms is not so 
much Scotch as a poor adherent of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones. Of the richly coloured mosaic in 
square touches which is the decorative formula 
of the Scotch School, there is only one example, 
‘AnmAntumn= Gladey by sMravjin, Lin Kelly: 
Amongst the better canvases we noted work by 
Messrs. R. B. Nisbet, T. Robertson, A. Kay, 
Sherwood Calvert, A. K. Brown, G. Smith, R. 
C. Crawfurd, D. Fulton, R. G. Hutchison, and 
J. M. Henderson. Good work by other men, 
however, may be picked out, although a great 
part of the Gallery is so badly lit that one 
cannot be sure of the quality of many of the 
pictures, 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: The famous col- 

lection of originals of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s 
Portraits of members of the Kit-Cat Club are 
happily intact. The Painter, it will be remem- 
bered, was ‘‘limner’’ to the Kit-Cat Club ; 
each member paid for his portrait, and the 
pictures hung in the ‘‘ Club,’’ which was held 
at the house of old Jacob Tonson, one of ‘‘ the 
fathers of the bookselling trade.’’ It isaverred 
the Club was founded with other motives than 
mere conviviality, the principles of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, in the accomplishment of which 
most of the foundation members were actively 
concerned, being the foremost bond of their 
unity. The Gallery of Portraits remained 
in possession of the Tonson family; Jacob’s 
son installed the collection at Barn Elms, and 
hence they have gravitated to the possession of 
Mr. W.R. Baker, of Bayfordbury Park, Hert- 
ford, through marriage with the descendant 
and heiress of the Tonsons. The collection is 
there treasured in its integrity; one portrait, 
that of the Duke of Marlborough, has always 
been missing; it was inferred that the great 
Jack Churchill had retained possession of his 
particular picture. The sketches for many of 
these Kit-Cat portraits, drawn by Kneller in 
chalk, are to be found in a collection at Hamp- 
stead, next door to the very mansion which 
formed the summer club-house of the ‘ Kit- 
Cats,” ‘‘The Upper Flask,” situated ‘at 
Hampstead’s breezy heights.”’ 
THE statement that an explosion which 
occurred in the Johann Colliery at Karwin, and 
by which ten men were seriously injured, was 
due to a miner accidentally breaking the glass 
of an electric lamp with his pick, is of great im- 
portance. It may be assumed that an incan- 
descent lamp is meant, and it has always 
hitherto been argued that in the event of an 
electric lamp being broken no danger would 
ensue, inasmuch as the carbon filament would 
be instantaneously volatilised, and the lamp 
would be extinguished. 


At the annual Conversazione of the Royal 
Society heldat Burlington House on Wednesday 
evening, the rooms contained an exhibition of 
great interest. The curator of the Maidstone 
Museum exhibited nine extremely interesting 
photographs, together with a map, ground plan, 
and section, of a Roman Temple, discovered on 
the east bank of the Meadway, at Wouldham 
near Maidstone. The Temple was accidentally 
found by workmen who were engaged in 
removing sand for ballast, and was excavated 
under the personal supervision of the exhibitor. 
So far this Temple is the only one found south 
of the river Tyne. Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
showed a curious experiment in magnifying 
fingerprints. The system claims to be of great 
use in cases of identification, and though it has 
not been tried often in England, it is said to be 
widely employed in India. Some most interest- 
ing instances of Japanese painting, ranging from 
the early part of the fourteenth to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, were exhibited by 
Mr. Gowland, who selected the pictures to 
illustrate the effects of time upon the pigments 
employed by the old Japanese Painters. 


Mr. Epwin Apsey has just returned from 
America, where he has been to set up, in the 
Boston Library, the cartoons which he showed 
in London in the winter. He has still some 
ninety linear feet of wall space to cover, and 
Mr. Sargent has even a greater amount, whilst 
Mr. Whistler has not as yet completed any 
part of his portion. Meanwhile the work of 
another of the invited artists, M. Puvis de 
Chavannes, is on view in the Paris Salon, and 
the Trustees have given out that they have ex- 
pended as much of the City of Boston’s money 
as they can do on this portion of their trust, 
and that the City funds must in future be spent 
on filling the shelves. 


At the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Art and Music in 
the City of Glasgow, a report from the 
Architects was submitted, showing that the 


basement floor of the new Art Galleries, at . 


present in course cf erection in Kelvingrove 
Park, will be finished in about a month, and 
that the work done up to the present time has 
been thoroughly well executed. It was decided 
by the Committee to advertise fo: tenders for 
the superstructure and completion of the 
building. 


AN interesting Mansion that has just changed 
hands is ‘‘The Old House’’ at Blandford, 
Dorset. It is especially interesting to anti- 
quaries, having been erected about the year 
1660 by the celebrated German physician, Dr. 
Sagittary, and from its being the only house 
left standing after the great fire at Blandford 
in 1731, when the destruction of the bobbins 
put an end to the lace trade for which the town 
was then noted. The construction is wholly 
of red brick, the walls and chimneys being 
profusely decorated with projecting blockings, 
rich mouldings, strings and architraves cut and 
rubbed with great labour when built up or 


‘in situ,’’ and not, as is commonly supposed, 


of bricks or work moulded before burning. 


Dr. JoHnson’s Monument in the Market 
Square, Lichfield, is falling into decay, and 
regret is also not unnaturally expressed that 
Dr. Johnston’s birthplace is unoccupied and not 
kept in adequate repair. A namesake of the great 
lexicographer rescued the house from the hands 
of despoilers some years ago, and it is a pity 
that it is not put to some useful purpose. The 
owner is willing to let it rent free to any suit- 
able Society permanently established. The 
Lichfield Town Council has granted the re- 
quisite funds for the repair of the Monument, 
and for a tablet to be placed on the house 
recording the fact that it was Dr. Johnson’s 
birthplace. 


Two important Provincial Exhibitions have 
just been opened, the Royal Cambrian Academy 
and the Loan Collection at the Public Art 
Gallery, Wolverhampton. In the first the best 
known works are Mr. Anderson Hague’s 
“ Flowing Stream’’ and ‘‘A Sailor’s Home,”’ 
Mr. Robert Fowler’s ‘‘Sea Fairies,’ Mr. 
Joseph Knight's water-colours, a landscape by 
Mr. H. Clarence Whaite, and ‘‘Thorns and 
Roses’? by Mr. Sheridan Knowles. In the 
second there are examples of Jan Steen, 
Verboeckhoven, G. Poussin, Sir Peter Lely, 
Copley Fielding, George Cole, J. L. Herring, 
Sir Charles Eastlake, and many others. This 
Gallery has recently received a large number of 
important works from the Richards’ Collection, 
which is now the property of the town of 
Wolverhampton. 


A MEETING of the Committee and members 
of the London Library has been held, to con- 
sider the proposal to enlarge the building, 
which is found to be inadequate for the con- 
stantly increasing number of books. There 
are now 2,275 members of the library, which 
contains 168,000 volumes. The lease of some 
adjoining property having been secured, it is 
proposed to rebuild the premises, so as to 
afford spaces for all the additions to the Library 
which are likely to be made within the next 
thirty years. The following resolution, after 
discussion, was carried: ‘‘ That as the Com- 
mittee has, upon the advice of a competent 
Architect, recommended that a scheme of re- 
construction of the Society’s premises at an 
estimated cost of about £17,000 be adopted, 
provided that a sum of £5,000 at least be first 
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obtained by means of donations, this meeting 
authorises the Committee (with that proviso) 
to carry the scheme into effect.”’ 


ARRANGEMENTS are, we understand, now 
almost complete for the purchase of the 
the property in Palace Yard required for the 
proposed addition to Westminster Abbey. 
The negotiations have been successfully carried 
through in the case of every house save one, 
and it has been agreed to refer the question of 
the amount to be paid for that to arbitration. 
With the property thus practically under its 
control, the Office of Works is in a position to 
proceed to the clearance of the site almost 
immediately, but the work will probably be 
deferred until the winter, in pursuance of the 
policy now followed in Government Depart- 
ments of postponing the execution of projects 
of this kind until the period of the year when 
labour is in least demand. As soon as the 
houses have been pulled down the ground will 
be levelled and turfed, and left in that condition 
until the all-important 
question of the accept- 
ance of Mr. Yates 
Thompson's offer to 
bear the cost of the 
erection of an Annexe 
to the Abbey has been 
decided. 


THE first portion of 
the work of recon- 
structing Moorgate 
Street Station has 
been completed, and 
the next section of it 
is wellin hand. The 
renewal was begun in 
the early part of last 
year, and the whole 
of the original ram- 
shackle sheds covering 
the lines and platforms 
have been swept away 
and replaced by new 
ones. So far as the 
platform level is con- 
cerned, Moorgate 
Street Station is now 
modelled on the best 


course between the educated and the poor, and | included from all parts of the Kingdom, and 


to revive old handicrafts which once flourished 
in England. While these may perhaps be 
termed aims common to many _ kindred 
societies, this particular Association differs 
from other existing organisations in the 
voluntary and informal nature of its work. Its 
object is educational and not commercial, and 
it assists isolated workers in remote and poor 
districts, where neither pupils nor teachers 
could conform to the regulations enforced by 
other agencies. Last year Mr. Watts, R.A., 
and Mrs. Watts started what is known as the 
“Watts Endowment Fund,” Mr. Watts himself 
contributing £1,000: but it is hinted that 
subscribers do not increase in the same pro- 
portion as the classes, and that the more active 
the Association becomes the poorer it grows. 


Tue Exhibition, which was held in the top 
Gallery ot the Albert Hall, consisted of a 
collection of miscellaneous 
wholly or in part by the pupils. 


articles, made 
They did not 


type. Considerable 
advance has’ been 
made with the re- 
building of the Station : 
Front. The old 2 
wooden building of 4 PENA 
° * TA ig "8 MA) 
the Metropolitan line / Ll 
still remains intact, “Mi PORN 
pat l h “TETAS 
ut a clearance has 4 he 
been made at the 3M as 
other end. of the <' »Zrsy 
Station, and a hand- «. , 24 
some new Portland ' Sy a 


stone 
risen to the height of 
a fine central Arch- 
,way, forming an en- 
trance down to the 
platforms of the 
‘‘ foreign lines’’—that 
is to say, the Great 
Northern, Midland, 
Great Western, and 
Chatham and Dover—having running powers 
over the Metropolitan. 


Frontage has se 


hw 
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THE annual Exhibition of the Home Arts and 
Industries’ Association opened on Thursday 
last at the Royal Albert Hall, and remained 
open until yesterday. Founded in 1884, 
the Society was formed to teach the work- 
ing classes such minor Arts as wood carv- 
ing, inlaying, metal repoussé, basket mak- 
ing, leather-work, &c., and this is done by 
means of voluntary instruction given at the 
homes of the teachers or in rooms provided for 
the purpose in local districts. Commencing 
with forty classes, the useful work of the Asso- 
ciation has spread over England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, and it is a matter of great 
congratulation to be able to record that 500 
classes are at work. 
Association are to train the eyes and fingers of 
its pupils so as to increase their value as work- 
men, to fill up the idle hours of lads and girls, 
to promote pleasant and sympathetic inter- 


THE AMSTERDAMSCHE POORT, HAARLEM : 


The chief aims of the | 
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if 
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compete for prizes, but had medals given to 
them for general excellence and originality of 
design and other merits. The Princess of 
Wales’s Technical School at Sandringham 
had a very interesting exhibition, consisting of 
neatly made wooden racks, pedestals,stools, book- 
cases, and articles in copper; and another stand 
which proved equally interesting was that de- 
voted to the Della Robbia Pottery. About two 
years ago Messrs. Dressler & Rathbone founded 
a pottery at Birkenhead, not so much for com- 
mercial purposes as to provide an attractive 
and practical occupation for boys and girls. 
Pots, vases, window boxes, and tiles were 
shown amongst the exhibits. A special feature 
of this pottery is that it will withstand the 
trial of our somewhat variable climate; and in 
order to avoid reliance upon merely mechanical 
work the use of steam power is strictly pro- 
hibited. Amongst the attractions of the Ex- 
hibition were a spinning competition, a loan 
exhibit of leather work from South Kensington, 
and a potter’s wheel at work. Exhibits were 


SKETCHED BY F. T. W. 


those from Ireland were most encouraging. 


THE success of Mr. Phil May’s Exhibition of 
Black and White at the Fine Art Society's 
Rooms in New Bond Street, is increasingly 
encouraging for Artists. It is comparatively a 
new thing that well-known Artists should in 
their life-time offer to the public a collection of 
original drawings that have already served 
their original purpose by appearing in a journal 
or magazine. Up to the present time Punch 
has the run of the business. Mr, Harry 
Furniss began it with his exhibition of sketches, 
chiefly political and Parliamentary, that had 
appeared in that journal. Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne followed suit. Then came Sir John 
Tenniel, whose work was on view only a few 
months ago. Now Mr. Phil May, the latest 
recruit on the Punch staff, has had an unqualified 
run of luck. His pictures have brought him in 
over £1,000, which, considering that they were 
all handsomely paid for by the periodical in 
which they appeared, 
is a nice little supple- 
ment to ordinary re- 
muneration. 


At the annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Museum and 
Westminster School 
of Art, the Council 
had to express regret 
that the source of in- 
come which, above all 
others, should be well 
maintained — namely, 
that derived from the 
subscriptions of the 
members of the Archi- 
tectural Profession— 
was confined to a fast 
decreasing body who 
had from the estab- 
lishment of the 
Museum accorded to 
it continued and gene- 
rous support. In spite 
of” this’ Wfact.. ethe 
Council were able to 
speak favourably of 
the finances of the In- 
stitution. This was, 
however, mainly due 
to the rapid growth 
of the Westminster 
School of Art, which 
is conducted in the 
building, the fees from 
which amounted in 
1894 to £898, as com- 
pared with {£700 in 
1893; andtothegrants 
received from the 
Technical Education 
Board of the London 
County Councils 


im? i | | amounting to £380. 
i wi The resignation of the 
- ay AudAl office of President by 


the Bishop of Ely 
(Lord Alwyne Comp- 
ton), who, from the 
foundation of the 
Museum had been one of its warmest friends 
was recorded with regret, and the vacancy was 
filled by the Duke of Westminster. Those taking 
part in the proceedings included Mr. W. C. 
Cocks (who acted as Chairman at the outset), Sir 
A. Blomfield, Sir W. de Souza, Mr. Aston Webb, 
Mr. M. B. Adams, Mr. S. W. Lee, Mr. C.'H: 
Hayward, Mr. W. Pain, and Mr. J. Seddon. 


GOLDSMITH. 


WE are desired by the Committee of 
the University Hall, to state that the com- 
petition designs for the New _ Settlement 
Buildings, Gordon Square, will be on public 
view at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon Square, 
W.C., to-day (Tuesday) ; on Wednesday, from 10 
a.m. to 10 p.m.; and on Thursday evening, The 
Architects invited to compete are: Messrs: 
C. C. Brewer and A. Dunbar Smith, M.S. 
Hack, Gerald Horsley, A. H. Mackmurdo, 
E. W. Mountford, Ernest Newton, E.'S. Prior, 
Halsey Ricardo, W. Shirling, F. W. Troup, 
F. Waller, and H. Wilson. The Hon. Assessor 
is Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R.A. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


notice it will obtain, and the Professional interest 

THE BUILDERS’ JoURNAL has aroused, we can best 

make here one or two announcements. We desire 
also to foreshadow a few further developments. 

It was the wish of the Proprietors and Conductors of 
Tur BuILDERS’ JOURNAL to design a paper acceptable 
to the whole of those engaged in what we held and still 
hold and shall hold to be the Art of Building. We have 
succeeded beyond our expectation, even beyond our hope. 
We have full knowledge that in eighteen numbers THE 
BuibpERs’ JouRNaL has sprung into authoritative 
acceptance and success. It is to consolidate this success, 
to win our way still further to the honest, critical, 
scholarly applause of the Profession, and to return the 
warmth of an exceptional welcome, that we have pleasure 
in making these announcements, one of which, the 
addition of large Lithographic Illustrations, we claim to 
be a bold stroke in these bold days of Journalistic enter- 
prise, for our price and our present standard shall be 
maintained. 

Nor with these immediate announcements shall we 
halt. Architecture is the grandest, the most definite, the 
most final of all the Arts; it endures beyond its day and 
generation ; it comes down to us with the early history 
of the World. Andour Journal shall, if we can make it, 
be worthy its ambition and its history—even its aspira- 
tion and its aim. 


Our Special Issue. 

It has been thought fit by the Publisher, in view of our 
new and more dignified heading—we have gone to the 
Saxon for design—and our thick, deeper tinted cover, to 
post a Copy of this Issue to every Architect, 
Surveyor, Borough and Diocesan Surveyor and 
Clerk to Local Board in the Four Kingdoms. We 
are aware that, in a great measure, we are sending to those 
who in the ordinary way obtain their BurtDERs’ JouRNAL 
Such duplication is unavoidable, and is of benefit if the 
thousands of our Subscribers will circulate their additional 
copy among their Professional or trade acquaintance and 
friends. This we ask them to do. 


[ view of the character of this number, the widespread 


Professional Paragraph Forms. 

For Professional use we have had designed a novel 
and a delicately printed Paragraph Form. This has been 
lithographed in several art tints, and Fifty Thousand 
of these Forms are sent in this distribution by post 
to all Architects in practice in the Four Kingdoms. 
Should any Architect fail to receive a number of such 
Forms, he should at once write to the Publisher, Talbot 
House, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Double Page Inset Illustrations. 

—With the Twenty-Seventh Number—the first of a Second 
Volume—we shall give separate Double Page Illustrations 
reproduced in the highest style of Lithography, on paper 
of especial quality. These Lithogr phic Plates shall equal, 
if not surpass, any Architectural Illustrations in the World. 
They will be suited to the frame or to the portfolio. 
Not exclusively devoted to current Architecture ; they shall 
reproduce some of the finest Ecclesiastic and Domestic 
Work in Europe and America. 

“Men Who Build” and ‘“‘ Our Impressions of Cities” 
will be made International and will continue to be fully 
illustrated. 


For Contractors and Builders. 

Especially for Contractors and Builders throughout the 
Kingdom who have begged us to strengthen our Contracts, 
we have determined, at some loss to ourselves, to publish 
each week an absolutely complete list of Contracts 
Open. We believe this has never beenattempted by any 
other journal. The first complete list will appear in our 
27th number. 


| MEN WHO BUILD. 


INOW 7. 
MR. WILLIAM YOUNG. 


“Architects ought not to live in our cities ; 
there is that in our miserable walls which 
| bricks up to death men’s imaginations as surely 
as ever perished foresworn nun.” 


wa) NOTHER aphorism of Ruskin, 
¥ and William Young quotes it 
in “ Picturesque Architecture,” 
which he was guilty of dedi- 
cating to Henry Howell, six 


and twenty years ago. These 
little works, emanating generally from young 
men in the thraldom of their ambition, do 
good. They shew emphatically that sketching 
was not a Fine Art a quarter of acentury ago, 
and that if a few—a very few—could draw in 
decent perspective, the great majority could 
not. Since William Young compiled the 
first of a small series of illustrated works he 
has grown older, wiser,and nobler. I recently 
met him in his own house which he built 
some fifteen years ago, and when compli- 
menting ‘him upon his perfect little abode, 
he whispered: “Thanks! but I wish I could 
pull it down and rebuild it.” And there we 
have the spirit of a true Architect. I can 
imagine him wishing to redraw his “ Pic- 
turesque Architecture,” and to rebuild half 
his ‘““fown and Country Mansions ;” but, 
then, Norman Shaw has said the same thing 
about his work. 

There was a time when William Young was 
a Gothicist of the deepest dye. A quarter 
of a century ago the element was gasping 
in its last struggle for breath, and as a 
candle flickers at its brightest the moment 
before it goes out, the Gothicists were at 
their brightest just before the Modern School 


_ crushed Out the sincerity of what had gone 


before. I do not assert that William Young 
was ever a strong Gothic man, but his 
energy was unceasing, and his convictions 
terribly sincere. He was of the Burgess 

School, and nothing could be more self- 
| convinced than that ; for Burgess more than 
once took his convictions down to hisscullery 
sinks and kept them in “touch’’ with his 
sincerity. And yet there was a canker worm 
somewhere in the heart of William Young. 
He had tramped every square yard of Sussex 
in his hunger for Norman and Gothic work. 
He had sketched and drawn and published 
evidences of his love for the ¢vwe style, and 


here he is to-day, steeped to his lips 
in reactionary Classic, and carving out the 
work of his life in the orthodox style. 
Philosophy is staggered, and not for the first 
time. Burne Jones may yet become a con- 
tributor to Punch. 

Let it be written and known of all men 
that William Young has succeeded in his 
transition, whilst other men have ignomi- 
niously failed. When Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., 
got no nearer than second in the two com- 
petitions—for the Home Office and another 
building, which, at the moment, being away 
from my books, I forget—it was Palmerston 
who said it was the first time he had ever 
heard that the stakes were to be awarded 
to the second horse “because he did zot 


” 


win.” Scott’s design for the Home Office 
was naturally Gothic, but after its selection old 
Pam absolutely refused to sanction anything 
but a Classic building, and so a monstrous in- 
justice to Architecture and to his fellow com- 
petitors was perpetuated by Sir Gilbert 
in the Classic contortion of the Home Office. 
And yet William Young, having studied and 
worked in Gothic all his life, submitted 4 
Classic design in the Glasgow Municipal 
Buildings Competition because, in the words 
of a young friend—who certainly knows 
something of his motives—‘“there was an 


HENTSHEL : 


GOSFORD HOUSE, FOR EARL WEMYSS : ADDITIONS BY WILLIAM YOUNG. 
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opportunity to strike out for Classic which 
he knew he understood and could handle 
freely.” It is a story fresh in everyone’s 
mind how Mr. Young’s design was universally 
awarded the coveted honour, and how 
Glasgow watched with keen interest the 
development of his scheme. <As the Man- 
chester Town Hall is acknowledged to be 
the finest Gothic Town Hall in England, so 
must the Glasgow Municipal Buildings be 
considered the fii est erected under Classic 
treatment. The peculiarities of modern 
life do not induce 
nobleness in our 


Young has successfully accomplished what 
few men are able to do. He has remodelled 
what was already a fine piece of work, has 
added two extensive wings, and has kept his 
additions subservient to what already existed. 
If it wasn’t for the mere age of the external 
stone work, it would be impossible to detect 
that the house was designed by different 
men; and without discussing whether this is 
the right thing to do or whether it is not, it 
shows a facility for grasping the “ spirit ” of 
a building which makes Gosford House one 


buildings, and if 
the ultra faddists 
see nothing truly 
noble in William 
Young’s Glasgow 
pile, there is at 
least dignity and 
fine propo: tion, and 
the evidence of a 
master mind, in its 
entirety. Its de- 
tail errs, ifany way, 
on the side of pro- 
fuseness, but pro- 
fuseness is the bane 
of all modern work, 
when mere eccen- 
tricity is not the 
ruling spirit. The 
fine staircase at 
Glasgow will serve 
as a model to -all 
non - individualistic 
Architects, for we 
all know the way 
the Profession can 
incorporate other 
men’s work by the 
aid of “plates” 
and the piquancy 
of a little ‘‘treat- 
ment !”’ 

Mr. Young has 
done but very little 
- ecclesiastical work ; 
restorations and ad- 

ditions to Aberlady 
Church,—a view of 
which is given on 
-another page, —a 
Church at Peebles, 
and one at Halton, 
Warwick ; but his 
domestic work is 
extensive. Chelsea 
House, Earl Cado- 
gan’s fine town 
mansion, is by 
_ him, and he is now 
engaged upon the 
practical rebuild- 
ing of Culford Hall, 
the Suffolk  resi- 
dence of the same 
nobleman. Dun- 
combe Park, Lord 
Faversham’s York- 
shire House, has 
been twice re- 
‘built by Mr, 
Young ; Haseley 


Manor, Warwick, 
and Holmewood, 
Hunts, are two of 
his best Gothic houses, and he is respon- 
sible for much at Elveden, Lord Iveagh’s 
beautiful estate in Norfolk; at Chevening, 
for Earl Stanhope; at Panshanger, Earl 
Cowper’s delightful Hertfordshire home, 
second only in the county to Hatfield ; 
and at Newmarket, where he built ex- 
tensively for the late Duchess of Montrose. 
Gosford House, for Earl Wemyss, is a 
fair example of additions to an existing 
work—at times a far more difficult job than 
to design a new house. At Gosford William 


A CORNER OF GLASGOW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS: WILLIAM YOUNG, ARCHITECT, 


of the finest things William Young has ever 
done. 

When William Young erected his own 
habitation in Putney, the Metropolitan 
Railway had not reached his doors, neither 
had the speculative builder impeded his 
view across the green fields, Londonwards. 
“Ingleside” has his own Gothic influence 
strong upon it ; tempered, perhaps, by more 
modern touches, in which the softer hand of 
woman is distinctly noticeable. The mantel 
of the Dining Room and the angle in the 


Drawing Room are not up to the moment’s 
craze in things internal, but what of that ! 
When all is said and done, Gothic was not 
a craze, and it will zo¢ die, and in that there 
is a grand consolation. In the intervals of 
practice—a practice of a nature that demands 
an enormous amount of personal attendance 
—William Young finds delight in the higher 
ethics of life; and it is only with some 
restraint that conversation does not often 
turn upon the economics of Social advance- 
ment while Modern Art is crying aloud 

for discussion. A 


happily disposed 
man is William 
Young, of keen 
artistic tempera- 


ment, skill in de- 
sign, and some of 
his recent perspec- 
tive drawings are 
as fine as any that 


are hung upon 
the walls of the 
Academy. 


THE excavations 
at Silchester, which 
have now _ been 
carried on for five 
years, are daily be- 
coming more in- 
teresting. Only re- 
cently dye works, 
with their vats and 
mills for grinding 
madder root, have 
been discovered. 
The yearly expen- 
diture is from £400 
to £450, wages being 
about £300 and rent 
of land £35, but the 
subscriptions do not 
exceed £300, and the 
fund is in debt. Our 
English Pompeii 
needs a Maecenas. 

THE proposal that 
the repairing with 
asphalte of Fen- 
church Street, Liver- 
pool Street, Mansion 
House Street, and 
the Poultry should, 
in view of the in- 
convenience of in- 
terrupting the traffic 
in those great 
thoroughfares, be 
carried on both day 
and night, has been 
negatived by the 
Commission of 
Sewers by 32 votes 
to 18. It is esti- 
mated that the re- 
pairs, with the men 
working in the day- 
time only, will 
necessitate closing 
the carriage traffic 
for one week. 

THE Memorial to 
be erected: to the 
memory of the late 
Earl of Pembroke is 
to take the form ofa 
Statue to be placed 
in the town of Wil- 
ton, the cost being 
estimated at from 
£1,000 to £2,000. 

Ir is said that Dr. Conan Doyle is going to 
build himself a habitation at Hindhead, in the 
loftiest part of that Pennine region on the con- 
fines of Surrey and Hampshire. 

Mr. Vat Prinsep, R.A., opened on Satur- 
day the Sixth Annual Loan Collection of 
Pictures arranged for the benefit of the people 
of Southwark and the Borough, held at the 
local Polytechnic in Borough Road. Paintings 
have been lent by the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, Sir Henry Irving, the Chantrey Trustees, 
and others. The Exhibition is to remain open 


‘daily, including Sundays, for three weeks. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE R.1.B.A. 
ELECTION RESULT. 


Ara business meeting of the Institute, Mr. 
Penrose, the President, referred to the British 
School of Archaeology at Athens, and read the 
draft of a memorial proposed to be sent to Lord 
Rosebery, urging the claims of the School to an 
annual grant from the Government. Where- 
upon it was resolved ‘‘ That the Council, on 
behalf of the Institute, do memorialise the 
Prime Minister in the terms of the paper read 
to the meeting.’’ The President read a letter 
from the Secretary of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club containing an invitation to students to 
visit the Exhibition of the Art of Ancient Egypt 
now being held in the rooms of the Club, and 
then read the names of those elected to serve 
for the ensuing session. 


President.—Francis Cranmer Penrose—unop- 
posed. Vice-Presidents (4).—Aston Webb, 461; 
James Brooks, 418; Ernest George, 408 ; Alex. 
Graham, 385. Hon. Secretary.—William 
Emerson—-unopposed. Members of Council (18) 
—John McKean Brydon, 399; George Aitchison, 
397; Richard Phené Spiers, 392; Edward 
William Mountford, 384; Arthur Cates, 376; 
John Alfred Gotch, 376; John Slater, 374; 
Thomas Blashill, 367; John Belcher, 366; 
Campbell Douglas, 364 ; Edwin Thomas Hall, 
360; Thomas William Cutler, 350; Paul 
Waterhouse, 349; Arthur Edmund Street, 344 ; 
Benjamin Ingelow, 340; Edward Augustus 
Gruning, 334; Henry Louis Florence, 331; 
Charles Hadfield, 315. Associate Members 
of Council (z2),—Thomas Miller Rickman, 
230. ee Deresiord ye bite, sero: Representa- 
tives of Allied Societies (9g). — Alfred 
Culshaw (Liverpool Architectural Society), 
Edward John Dodgshun (Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society), Thomas Drew (Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland), John 
Goodacre (Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects), William Henman (Birmingham 
Architectural Association), John Holden (Man- 
chester Society of Architects), James Jerman 
-(Devon and Exeter Society), Joseph Oswald 
(Northern Architectural Association), Thomas 
Lennox Watson (Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects) [unopposed]. Representative of the 
Architectural Association.—William Douglas 
Carée—unopposed. [Theabove members, who 
were declared to have been duly elected, compose 
the Council.}] Auditors. — Fellow, Frederick 
Todd; Associate, William Woodward — 
unopposed. 

The Standing Committees. Art Standing 
Committee.—Fellows (10).—Ernest George, 
398; William Douglas Caroée, 388; Edward 
Ingress Bell, 376; John McKean Brydon, 374 ; 
Alfred Waterhouse, 372; James Brooks, 368 ; 
Edward William Mountford, 344; John 
Belcher, 342; Frank Thomas Baggallay, 310; 
William Young, 230. Associates (6).—Beres- 
ford Pite, 319; George Campbell Sherrin, 311 ; 
George Kenyon, 304; William Henry 
Romaine-Walker, 289; Henry Thomas Hare, 
287 ; Alexander Nisbet Paterson, 282. 
Literature Standing Committee.—Fellows (10). 
—Alexander Graham, 422; George Aitchison, 
414; Richard Phené Spiers, 4o2; Arthur Ed- 
mund Street, 376; Paul Waterhouse, 375; 
Frank Thomas Baggallay, 373; Benjamin Inge- 
low, 369; Edgar P. Loftus Brock, 361 ; Sydney 
Smirke, 341; Frederic Chancellor, 280. Asso- 
ciates (6).— Arthur Smyth Flower, 377 ; Andrew 
Noble Prentice, 376; Leslie Waterhouse, 337; 
Percy Scott Worthington, 333; Ravenscroft 
Elsey Smith, 321; Banister Flight Fletcher, 
216. Practice Standing Committee.—Fellows 
(10).—Edwin Thomas Hall, 353; Lacy Williamr 
Ridge, 308; Samuel Flint Clarkson, 305; 
Thomas Batterbury, 282 ; Henry Cowell Boyes, 
280; Joseph Stanislaus Hansom, 275; Walter 
Hilton Nash, 272; Edmund Woodthorpe, 265 ; 
George Enoch Grayson, 264; Edward Augustus 
Gruning, 261. Associates (6).—William H. 
Atkin Berry, 377; Augustus William Tanner, 
358; Henry Thomas Hare, 346; Robert Stark 
Wilkinson, 341; Frederick Henry Appleton 
Hardcastle, 335; George Richards Julian, 297. 
Science Standing Committee.—Fellows (10).— 
William Charles Street, 398; Herbert Duncan 
Searles-Wood, 394 ; Lewis Angell, 391 ; Percival 
Gordon Smith, 385; Arthur Baker, 372; John 
Salmon Quilter, 368; Henry Tanner, 353; 
Henry Dawson, 334; Benjamin Tabberer, 330; 
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William Warlow Gwyther, 323. Associates (6). 
— Henry William Burrows, 353; Francis 
Hooper, 332; Max Clarke, 326; Bernard John 
Dicksee, 299; George Pearson, 280; Matthew 
Garbutt, 275. 

The following candidates for membership 
were then elected -— 

As Fellows—Charles Busteed Fowler (Cardiff), 
Francis Thomas Dollman [A.} As Associates 
—Herbert Phillips Fletcher, George Hubbard, 
John James Joass, Geoffrey Prater Armstrong, 
Walter Robert Jaggard. As Hon. Correspond- 
ing Members—Alexander Wielemans (Vienna), 
Ferdinand Fellner (Vienna). 


THE FINEST VILLA IN THE WORLD. 


HE new Villa for Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
built at Newport, Rhode Island, in place 
of the ‘‘ Breakers,’ which was destroyed 

by fire about three years ago, is said to be the 
finest summer residence in the World. Situ- 
ated high on a point in Newport’s famous 
cliffs, a view from any of its windows takes in 
a marine picture of great attractiveness. The 
building is of Indiana limestone, and as there 
is not a particle of wood, it is considered to be 
absolutely fireproof. There are terraces all 
about the house, which is practically in three 
sections—a main house and two wings. Within 
are superb carvings, massive pillars of onyx 
and other marble of the most delicate shades, 
and a wreath of beautiful paintings. Mosaic 
figures and borders abound, all of which, as 
wellas the paintings and carvings, have been 
executed by a corps of Italian artists. The 
Hall is in the centre of the house, and is 
spacious. From it, through many great doors, 
the Drawing Room may be entered on the left, 
the Dining Room directly a-head, and the 
Billiard and Reception Rooms on the right. 
Its height is limited only by the roof of the 
structure, and a Gallery runs completely 
around it at the second storey. The Architec- 
tural features and decorations are very fine, 
while the staircase and balustrade show some 
remarkably fine carvings. The Hall, like 
the Drawing Room, is as yet unfinished. 
The Dining Room is marvellously appointed, 
the altitude being two storeys of the house 


proper. Its windows are very high and arched 
above, and then there are smaller super 
windows. Every one of these opens upon a 


side terrace, from which a view of the sea may 
be obtained. The jwalls of the Dining Room 
are principally of Italian marble, with here and 
there an embellishment of mosaic work or 
tiling. They are, however, divided into sec- 
tions by onyx pillars, which support heavy 
arches high above, the colouring of which is of 
old gold, bronzes, and pinks, blending delight- 
fully and prettily carved. The ceiling is a 
series of paintings within a rich framework 
formed by thearches. The central design is an 
ethereal figure, driving three white horses with 
ribbons through the clouds. The picture is 
about toft. by 5 ft. The other pictures are 
smaller, and represent children making gar- 
lands. At one end of the room is an immense 
fireplace, the setting of which is in conformity 
with the other appointments of the apartment. 
The Billiard Room, which adjoins the Dining 
Room, is no less beautiful. Its decoration is 
on Oriental plan. Everything is mosaic, in 
which the Artists have brought about some 
superb creations. The colours are generally 
dark, black and browns being used to a 
marked degree. The room is square. Its 
walls are broken into panels by heavy mould- 
ings, while its ceiling is divided into domes and 
concave surfaces by arches and borders in 
relief, In this room every inch of walls and 
ceiling is mosaic, and the designs, it is claimed, 
are all original. Adjoining the Billiard Room 
and occupying with it the whole southern side 
of the house is a Reception Room or Library. 
Its walls, it is said, are to be hung with 
tapestries. The general style of the room has, 
however, not yet been developed. 


Two stained glass windows have just been 
completed in Darrington Church, near Ponte- 
fract, at the expense of Major W. F. Lee. The 
Tower of this Church is under repair, and it is 
also intended to repair the bells and add a 
fourth one if the necessary funds—about £500 
in all—are forthcoming. 
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ANCIENT CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
IN THE MIDLANDS. 


EMBERS of the Archeological Section 
M of the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 
recently visited Middleton. A short 
stay was made at Sutton Coldfield Church, 
which dates from the rath century, but of 
this early structure only the south doorway—a 
good specimen, enriched with zigzag mouldings 
—a very rudely constructed Norman window on 
the north side of the Chancel, and some pieces 
of rubble walling remain. Of the next century, 
there are the North Aisle, which has a singular 
arcade of pointed arches, and a very graceful 
triplet of lancets in the east gable of the North 
Aisle, beneath which was once an Altar, as is 
evident from the brackets for statues, and a 
very interesting hagioscope, or squint, which, 
piercing the Chancel wall obliquely, affords a 
view of the High Altar from the east end of the 
Aisle. Previous to this addition the Church 
was but a very small and simple Norman 
structure of rude masonry. In the fifteenth 
century the strip roof, which probably 
covered both Nave and Aisle, was replaced. 
by roofs of very flat pitch, and an upper 
tier of windows was added. The Tower is 
a good one of the 15th century, and of a dis- 
tinctly Warwickshire type. The ‘ Aylesford 
collection of- drawings of Warwickshire 
antiquities ’’ shows that it had, a hundred years 
ago, atalland graceful spire. How this was 
destroyed is not known. The fittings and 
furniture of the interior are modern—all but 
the rood-screen, which, though mutilated, is an 
interesting example of late 15th century date. 
The Church retains several interesting sepulchre 
monuments—one, a fine and rare example of a 
brass to Sir Richard Byugham, a Justice of the 
King’s Bench, 1476, and by his widow. There 
are also an interesting Jacobean mural monu- 
ment and a marble monument of the 18th 
century to Sir Francis Willoughby. The party 
then drove on to Middleton Hall, the residence. 
of Mr. Egbert De Hammill. The Mansion is 
of very many dates, extending from the 14th 
century to the Georgian period. Of the more 
ancient parts only a domestic Chapel can now 
be distinctly made out. This has an aumbry 
with credence, and it retains a wagon-headed 
roof. It has, however, been divided by floors 
into three storeys, and can only be made out 
by careful search. There is a second Chapel 
of the 15th century, with very good arched 
and carved roof trusses, with wall posts and 
shafts ascending from the floor. Connected 
with the east end a very curiously contrived 
chamber of framed timber appears to have been 
utilised as a means of escape from the Chapel. 
The greater part of what remains of the Hall, 
so far as can be seen, is Georgian, the Hall and 
Staircase being very fine, with good details. 
A range of out-buildings of the Tudor period 
has been much altered, but retains interesting 
features. A moat, now dry, surrounds the 
house, enclosing a large area. Kingsbury was 
next visited, when the Church was carefully 
examined under the guidance of Mr. J. A. 
Cossins. Originally a Norman structure, it 
retains interesting features of that period, but 
has been much added to and altered. The 
Bracebridge Chapel of the 14th century is the 
most interesting feature, but this has been 
sadly pulled about, and latterly an Organ- 
Chamber has been built within it. What 
remains of the walls of the Castle Court, of 
probably the 14th century, and the Manor 
House, mainly of the time of Elizabeth, were 
then seen. 


New Sunday Schools and Rooms are to be 
built at St. Michael’s, Stoke. The building is 
expected to cost about £1,200, exclusive of 
between £200 and £300 for furniture. 

An Exhibition of Examples of Stencilled 
Decorations, designed at Mr. Arthur Silver’s 
Studio, is being held at 26, Garlick Hill, near 
the Mansion House Station. 
the show is to prove that the use of stencils, 
far from being, as is generally imagined, an 
absolutely mechanical proceeding, is really a 
decorative process of great value. The exposi- 


tion of the claims which this method of ‘iW 


adornment has to serious consideration is made 
so complete that it can hardly fail to be 
convincing. - 


The object of : 
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THE NEW CATHEDRAL 
WESTMINSTER. 


RESTORING THE BENEDICTINE 


HE site of Cardinal Vaughan’s future , 
Cathedral, at Westminster, is at length 
showing some signs of preparation for 


the 29th inst., on which day the 
first stone of the building is to 
be laid. The Cathedral of 
Westminster has from time to 
time been much discussed in 
Roman Catholic circles. It was 
mooted for the first time soon 
after Cardinal Wiseman’s death 
in 1865, a subscription being 
set on foot to commemorate his 
services to his Church by 
raising a Cathedral which should 
be to future generations a per- 
petual reminder of them. 
Doubtless they will be duly 
chronicled in the majestic fane 
which is being begun at West- 
minster, along with those of 
Manning, his friend and im- 
mediate successor. The amount 
raised at that time (something 
like £16,000) did, indeed, form 
the nucleus of a fund for the pur- 
chase of a site—not the present 
one, however, near Victoria 
Station. About ten years sub- 
sequently the Cathedral was 
again talked of, and an elevation 
plan, designed by Mr. Clutton, 
Cardinal Manning’s nephew, 
was issued as a supplement to 
the Tablet. His designs did not 
find general favour, his selection 
as Architect being adversely dis- 
cussed, Cardinal Manning sank 
his own predilection in favour 
of the Italian style of Archi- 
tecture, deferring to the general 
preference for Gothic as being 


more native to the soil. Car- 
dinal Vaughan, who, by the 
way, sometimes wears the 


Gothic mitre and copes, cher- 
ished by Wiseman and abhorred 
by Manning, has other views. 
The new Cathedral will certainly 
not be Gothic. Mr. Clutton’s 
plans were laid aside, but the 
leaders of Anglo-Roman Catho- 
licism were not really unmindful 
of the scheme, for a more 
favourable site presenting itself, 
they quietly effectedits purchase, 
and it was said at the time 
that the vendors thereof were 
mightily annoyed when they 
found the purpose to which the 
fine piece of land was to be 
devotea. Not long afterwards 
the actual building was again 
talked of, and this time the pro- 
posal was made by Sir Tatton 
Sykes, an Anglican, to present 
to the Roman Catholics a Cathe- 
dral which was to be a copy otf 
the famous votive Church of 
St. Stephen at Vienna. Again 
the Tablet presented its readers 
with a drawing, and again, for 
reasons which were not made 
public, the scheme came to 
nought. That it was. not 
carried out can hardly be a 
matter for regret. It was hardly 
fitting that an_ ecclesiastical 
building of first-rate impor- 
tance should be a mere repro- 
duction of an essentially foreign 
style little suited to the smoke 
and soot-laden atmosphere of 
London. This time, at any rate, 
the scheme is to become an 
accomplished fact, and that on 
a scale which promises to be 


worthy. Mr. Bentley, the Architect, has done 
good and solid work of such dignity as to leave 
little room for doubt of his success in the 
His is a chance granted to 
few, and the absence of competitive designs 
frees him from any danger of haste. 
understood that the exterior of the building 


present instance. 


AT | will be plain and severe, and that ornamenta- | Benedictine Fathers. And it is this fact more 
| tion will for the most part be confined to the | than the dignity of the material building which 
Cenk interior. Mr. Bentley, who has recently | will make the new Cathedral of Westminster 


travelled in Italy to refresh his memory in its 
grand basilicas, may reasonably be expected to 
reproduce something of their calm beauty. 
Unfortunately it will be too much shut in toadd 


an important factor in the religious life of 
London. In this respect it will be practically 
unique, for, save in the country Cathedral at 
Belmont, near Hereford, served by the monks of 
the same Order, there has not 
been in any Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in England any at- 
tempt since the time of Mary to 
carry out the complete services 
of the missal and breviary in 
their unbroken yearly round. In 
thenewtempleof English Roman 
Catholicism the thread of choral 
offices according to the ancient 
use, snapped more than three 
hundred years ago, will be re- 
sumed, and its roof will resound 
with the monastic chant at the 
daily High Mass and Vespers. 
These, as well as the other hours 
of the breviary, will be publicly 
performed each day as regularly 
as matins and evensong at any 
Anglican Cathedral, The regular 
fulfilment of choral duties on 
any large scale imperatively 
demands an important Cathe- 
dral establishment, with relays, 
so to speak, of officials set apart 
for the purpose. It will be 
necessary, therefore, to find 
house room for a considerable 
number of the Benedictine 
Monks who have undertaken to 
perform these duties. Their 
return to Westminster is a 
matter of wide interest. The 
foundation walls of the new 
building will enclose a space 
about 354 feet in length by 160 
feet in width, so that the Cathe- 
dral, when finished, will be of 
noble proportions. This space 
is now being made ready for the 
ceremonies of the z9thinst. A 
temporary Altar will occupy a 
small enclosure near the Car- 
dinal’s house. Near it there will 
be seats for numerous ambassa- 
dors and notabilities, besides 
nearly 300 clergy, including 
several bishops. 


THE Government has now 
chosen a site for the proposed 
Statue of Oliver Cromwell. It 
will be placed in the centre of 
4; the spare ground at the side of 
« the Old Law Courts, to the im- 
\ mediate west of Westminster 
. Hall; and, as the ground is sunk 
iy; there, the pedestal will rest on 
“\\. a base, so that the foot of the 
\wi\i, Statue may be raised above the 
\S level of the roadway. The exe- 

“ cution of the Statue, which is 
~ to be in bronze, will be entrusted 
' to Mr. Thorneycroft. 


RossLyn’s famous Chapel has 
' been enriched by the addition of 
2 two beautiful stained-glass win- 
~ dows. One is from Blanche, 
- Countess of Rosslyn, and the 
other from the Duchess of 
Sutherland. 

THE Memorial to be erected 
to the memory of the late Earl 
> of Pembroke is to take the form 
of a Statue, to be placed in the 
town of Wilton, the cost being 
estimated at from £1,000 to 
£2,000. 

Ir has been decided to erect 
a new School Chapel on a site 
in Gidlow Lane, Wigan. The 
estimated cost, including site, is 
£1,400. 

A HANDSOME Jacobean Mural Tablet has 
just been placed in Holsworthy Parish Church. 
The Tablet is composed of Sicilian marble, 
black marble, Portland stone, and bears family 
coats of arms for the past 200 years. It was 
executed by Mr. E..C. Westcott, of Dorchester, 
and is a splendid piece of workmanship. 


NORTH-EAST ANGLE OF_LADY CHAPEL, YORK MINSTER : 
SKETCHED BY C. E. MALLOWS. 

Architectural beauty to any broad thoroughfare, 

but to the building itself its retired site will 


doubtless be a gain. Quiet will be assured, for 
the roar of traffic is well shut out from the 
great square, and quiet is essential to the fullest 
effect of the daily offices of the Church, which 
will be performed morning and evening by the 


It is 
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THE A.A. DINNER. 
CRITICAL AND —— CONTEMPLATIVE ! 


HERE is a contemplatiye as well as a 
T critical side to Architectural interests, 
and the pleasant little ‘‘ A.A.’’ dinner at 
the Holborn Restaurant, on Friday night, 
struck the happy hour between the two. It is 
easier to be contemplative than critical—after 
you have dined—and we rather fancy that 
Charity got into the bowl. But no one was 
the worse for that, and all lived to fight 
another day. What suggestion was attempted 
was of the opulent order, brave words about 
New Buildings and Aspirations and Day Classes 
and generously to-be-spent-money, made one 
think that even Architecture was to have its 
Golden Age—Why not? The dinner and the 
discursive discussion disagreed with nobody, 
unless he were a churl, and the respectable 
show of spirits—in the loftier sense—made 
one quite sure that the A.A. is going to press 
onward to the mark of its high calling. So 
the little dinner may have signalised an epoch 
as well as satisfied an epicure. Much may be 
done, we know—after dinner—or dreamed ; or 
determined; and tobacco, good felluwship, 
enthusiasm and decent wine have helped 
onward many a mighty movement, and we are 
glad the ‘‘A.A.”’ dinner was a distinct success. 
Mr. E. W. Mountford was, of course, in the 
Chair for the last time, and many regrets paved 
his progress to the Council of the Institute. 

Mr. A. Beresford Pite, in proposing ‘‘ The 
Royal Institute of British Architects,’ said he 
was sure everyone of them wished well to it. 
They would not go out of their way to thank 
it for the handsome subscription to their educa- 
tion scheme; that was a blessing they were 
bound to take asa matter of course, but they 
were gathered together that night really asa 
representative body. They looked on every 
member of the R.I.B.A. as a fellow Architect 
actuated by the same high motives. (Hear, 
hear.) He thought it was quite impossible 
to conceive the Art of Architecture existing 
ia England and being practised by English- 
men without there being a drawing together in 
some way of those individual practitioners ofa 
common Art; and if they would grant that 
proposition they granted it practically as a 
proof of the necessity for the existence of 
such an Institute as they had in London— 
(applause)—for that Institution could not 
be representative unless all Architects 
cordially and heartily helped in making it 
representative of their own _ convictions. 
None of them could be so selfish in their own 
little view of life as to imagine that there were 
not more than one side, or two sides, or three 
sides to the vast variety of artistic problems 
with which they were brought face to face; 
and the discussion of those problems, and co- 
operation in dealing with them, was essential 
to their well-being as a Profession and body of 
Architects. One had only to look at the 
Institute generally to be conscious that a vast 
deal of work was done by that body—work 
which he could conscientiously recommend to 
the consideration of every member of the 
Association. He pointed out that one 
of the great advantages given to the 
new student was the admirable Architect’s 
Library, and said sucha Library, selected by 
Architects, and arranged by Architects, was an 
essential to their Profession. He next drew 
attention to the students’ list of competitors 
and the various prizes, medals and rewards 
offered, and said that no one could deny the 
vast good done to any Profession by having a 
representative body of judges of students’ 
competitive work, and by giving prizes for 
such subjects which would draw out the latent 
talent of the rising generation. The Institute did 
that for them, and did it in a broad and generous 
spirit. He ventured to throw out, what might 
be a timely hint, that should any attempt be 
made to confine this good work they would have 
to drink the Institute’s health very low down 
in their toast lists at future dinners. He 
humourously referred to the fact that the 
Institute bestowed upon them a Journal and a 
liberal education upon the Art of officialism and 
red tape. One was forced to ask, he said, a 
very pointed question. Was the Institute 
resolved that it was quite impossible for it to 
do anything to further the interests of Archi- 
tecture as an Art? They all admitted what the 
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Institute had done for Architecture as a 
Profession, and its usefulness with regard to 
fixing the professional status of a professional 
man ; and they might hope that renewed health 
and increased vigour would produce an activity 
which would bring some artistic influence to 
bear upon them asa body. (Hear, hear) He 
could not help hoping that the Institute would 
set itself the task of trying to solve the very 
apparent problem how best to further the 
interests of the Art of Architecture. (Applause.) 
It was not very easy for a youngster to dictate 
to so august a body as the Institute, but he 
thought the competition for prizes ought to be 
indefinitely extended. Why should not the 
Institute inaugurate a School of Design by 
inaugurating a series of rewards for Design? 
He did not see that it was at all impossible. 
(Hear, hear.) They were all cordial well- 
wishers for the Institute; and they wished it 
well in everything that would benefit them- 
selves as professional men, but they certainly 
wished it renewed health—fresh health—and 
invigorated strength in all its dealings. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Florence, in reply, said he was only 
informed a few minutes back that he was 
elected to respond to the toast. He had had 
no opportunity to prepare any of those care- 
fully studied impromptus that were such an 
ornament to after dinner speeches. One would 
almost think, from Mr. Pite’s remarks, that the 
Institute and the Association were entirely 
two separate and distinct bodies, but after a 
little further consideration they would see that 
those distinctions were more in matters of form 
than in reality. One was that the Association 
was enabled yearly to havea dinner—(laughter) 
—in the Institute it was one of the rarest things 
they did, so that looked as if the Association 
were more thriving than the well-paid 
members of the Profession. They who were 
members of the Institute, had nearly all of 
them been members of the Association, but 
they carried with them into the offices of the 
Institute the same feelings and the same ideas 
that they used to have when they held similar 
offices in the Association (applause). They 
had possibly altered some of those impressions 
(laughter), but they used to make the same 
sort of speeches ten or twelve or twenty years 
ago. After all, they were two grades of 
members of one large body, united by the same 
ideas. They had heard so many suggestions 
from Mr. Pite that he hoped he would have 
given them some idea as to how something might 
be done. One point seemed to refer particularly 
to the establishment of more prizes and higher 
rewards. That could scarcely be seriously 
considered, because if it was to be taken at all 
in that view the position of the Instititute in 
regard to its financial condition would have to 
be very seriously considered. They certainly 
had no funds with which they could establish 
a series of gold medals, which seemed to be 
distributed with some profusion among members 
of the Association. When he was _ looking 
through the balance-sheets of the two Associ- 
ations, he discovered a great amount of money 
spent by the Association on meetings of a festive 
character (laughter), and it seemed to him that 
the financial monetary assistance rendered 
by the Institute did not suffice to pay for 


this. Another point which he thought 
should be regarded was that they 
were not. the Royal Institute of 


London Architects; they were the Institute 
of British Architects. Many of the suggestions 
that had been made, and many of those who 
made them, had rather seemed to take the point 
of view that they were representatives of 
London Architects alone, but he could assure 
them that in the deliberations at the rooms in 
g, Conduit Street, the affairs of the Profession 
in the provinces received a large amount of 


attention, and a very great portion of the. 


Institute’s inadequate funds was expended in 
purposes connected with the provinces, an 
expenditure for which there was no definite or 
immediate gain to be shown, but it maintained 
greatly the good fellowship which the Institute 
endeavoured to promote among Architects in 
every part of the United Kingdom. As the 
Institute was recruited weekly and monthly and 
yearly from the Association, it followed that 
the development of its action in the future, and 
any efforts that might be made by it to increase 
the opportunities for the cultivation of Archi- 
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tecture asa Fine Art, depended very greatly upon 
the votes of their members. He must take it 
on the whole that the policy of the Institute 
was approved by the whole of the United 
Kingdom, because they saw how frequently the 
Council was returned to office, with the 
addition, sometimes of no change at all, and 
very frequently with a change of only one or 
two names. Therefore, in- thanking them 
for the way in which the toast had been pro- 
posed and received, he felt he might say 
that the Association supported the Institute. 
(Applause.) “o 

Professor Simpson proposed ‘‘The A.A.” 
He admired the way the A.A. had stuck to its 
early love—that of Education—through thick 
and thin. The A.A. bad gone steadily ahead, 
improving year by year, its scheme of educa- 
tion for Architectural students, and in conse- 
quence it was the one body in England to 
which every one interested in the question of 
Architectural Education turned for advice. 
One thing he was certain of and that was that 
in whatever way the A.A. might change, it © 
would always receive the loyal support of its 
members. (Applause). 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, in responding, said 
they wanted young blood in their Association, 
and they prided themselves on having a large 
amount of it (hear, hear). He supposed that 
they were evolving a more important institution 
out of the A. A. gradually. The evolution 
theory seemed based on environment. They 
certainly were becoming more charitable; the 
remarks made that night showed that there was 
a very kindly feeling existing between the 
Institute andthemselves. The Association cer- 
tainly did deserve the words of commendation 
uttered by Professor Simpson. There was no 
doubt that the Architects in England, especially 
young men beginning their studies, did look to 
the A. A. as being the body*under which they 
could get education in the best way to train them- 
selves for the Profession. The scheme which had. 
been working ncw for two or three years was a 
great step forward, and he was confident in 
saying that it had met with very great success 
(applause). There were various reasons—and — 
he did not think he was alone in his opinion— 
to lead one to think that some modification of 
that system would be necessary, It seemed to 
him that their Evening Classes must be 
kept up and developed in every way, and there ~ 
was no doubt they would bea great success, but 
th-y must in addition to that have Day Classes 
with a thorough curriculum. (Hear, hear). He 
thought the thing which crippled them most. 
was the premises which they now occupied. 
They certainly ought to endeavour to build 
something for themselves. They wanted a 
good building ; they did not want an expensive 
one, but a building which would be exactly 
adapted to their purpose, and then they would 
be able to establish Day Classes. It did seem 
to him an extraordinary thing if among the ten 


or twelve thousand Architects of England, they 


could not raise £5,000, which would be ample 
to build something of that kind. They must 


not rely on outside help; they must rely on i 


themselves. He knew what an immense amount 
of time Mr. Mountford had spent on the Asso- 
ciation during his two years of presidency; he 
knew also that this particular question of pre- — 
mises had been very near his heart from the 
beginning. (Applause.) 

Mr. Banister Fletcher gave the toast, ‘‘ The 
Instructors and Studio Visitors.’ He said the 
Instructors were mostly Architects, and had 
all been selected for their special aptitude in 
certain directions. The duties of an Instructor 
were, he believed, to instruct, but he thought 
the Instructors of the A.A. recognised more 
than that, and acted on the principle that their — 
duties were rather to show the Students how to 
instruct themselves. (Applause). 

Mr. Farrow remarked in response that 
the endeavour of the Instructors had been to | 
follow out the principles which guided the 
Education Committee when it formulated — 
the present curriculum, to give the Students. 
such an education as to make them Architects, 
and not merely to cram them for examinations. 
(Hear, hear). ; 

Mr. Stirling Lee said they were doing the ~ 
highest and best thing in trying to combine the 
Arts, and in bringing all the Students in asso- 
ciation with those men who were trying to 
work out all the problems connected therewith; 


by 
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and if they could by any means relieve the 
Students in their studies, he was sure everyone 
would feel that they had done good work. 
(Hear, hear). 

Mr. Goldsmith proposed ‘‘ The Visitors,”’ 
coupled with the names of Mr. H. W. Burrows 
and Mr. W. S. Weatherley.: He said if ever 
there was a Society that was honoured by the 
friendship of men who represented all kinds of 
thought and all modes of work, the A.A. was 
that Society. 

Mr. Burrows and Mr. Weatherley responded. 

The Chairman, who was received with much 
enthusiasm, then proposed the health of the 
new President, Mr. Cardée. He said the pre- 
sidency was no light position to hold, but 
he thought that with the courage and strength 
which Mr. Carée had shown in his daily life 
he would successfully overcome the difficulties 
he would have toencounter later. (Hear, hear). 
It had been his (the Chairman’s) good fortune 
to be intimately associated with Mr. Carée for 
some years past both in the Association and the 
Institute; and he knew well the .powers he 
had shown both on their Committee, and as 
hon. secretary of the Committee of the Institute, 
and also as member of the Council of the 
Institute, powers that would enable him to 
carry on the word of the Association to a higher 
pitch of excellence than it had yet attained. 
(Cheers). 

Mr. Carée replied, and claimed that he had 
done at least one thing for the Association, and 
that was when he gave to them as permanent 
secretary, Mr. Driver. (Applause). He con- 
cluded by proposing the health of the Chairman, 
which was accorded with musical honours. 

The Chairman briefly replied and then gave 
‘The Retiring Officers,’ which was responded 


_ to by Mr. Goldsmith and Mr. F. G. F. Hooper. 


long time. 


The proceedings 
minated. 


NORTH OF THE TWEED. 
NOTES FROM GLASGOW. 
{By ouUR CORRESPONDENT. | 


UILDING in Glasgow continues to be 
brisk. Besides those intended for 
ordinary dwelling-house accommodation 

there are in progress and in prospect many 
buildings that, from their extent, their purpose 
or their design, are of considerable importance. 
The 28th of May is term day in Glasgow, and 
as it gives over possession there are always 
awaiting it many sets of plans, either of new 
buildings to be built or of existing ones to be 
converted. The business following the 28th 
is now added to that of a season of unusual 
activity, and speaking generally, Architects and 
Builders have not been so fully employed for a 
The Dean of Guild Court, held 
previous to the term, was the heaviest on 
record; the total cases numbered 81, and the 
value of the linings presented to the Court 
amounted to the large sum of £146,000. At 
the last Court 28 applications, representing a 


value of over £100,000, were presented. 
* * x 


shortly afterwards ter- 


Among the works about to be commenced 
are alterations on the Corn Exchange (£15,000), 
Mr. W. F. McGibbon, Architect; Bible Train- 
ing Institute and Young Men’s Club, additions 
to the Christian Institute, Bothwell Street, Mr. 
Geo. Bell, Architect ; the erection of Masonic 
Halls in West Regent Street (£12,000), Mr. J. 
L. Cowan, Architect ; additions to the National 
Savings Bank at the corner of Ingram Street 
and Glassford Street, Messrs. John Burnet, 
Son & Campbell, Architects. 1n connection 
with the latter, there has been a little trouble 
over the adoption of the plans. Government 
sanction to expend £18,000 of the surplus funds 
was obtained, but in going more closely into the 
plans, the Architects found that a further sum 
of £8,000 would be required to complete them. 
The Trustees intend going on with the increased 
estimate notwithstanding adverse criticisms in 
certain quarters, and to this end application 
has again been made to the Government 
Department for permission to draw upon the 
surplus funds up to £26,000. A fine drawing 
of the proposed building by Mr. Alex. 
McGibbon, is presently exhibited in the Royal 
Academy. Extensive alterations are in progress 
at the County Buildings, Messrs. Clarke & Bell, 
Architects of the original, are directing the work. 


| of plate glass. 


No street in Glasgow has changed in the 
character of its Architecture within the past 
twenty-five years more than the fashionable 
shopping resort, Buchanan Street. One by one, 
the old dingy buildings have come down, giving 
place to edifices more or less important and 
interesting, till now there remain not more 
than a dozen or so to remind one of the former 
order. On the west side, an old building is 
being rapidly taken down to make way for 
Cranston’s Tea Rooms, Mr. Geo. Washington 
Browne, of Edinburgh, Architect. Higher up, 
on the east side, workmen are no less actively 
employed clearing the site for offices for the 
Royal Insurance Company, Messrs. Thomson & 
Sandilands, Architects; and within a stone 
throw the striking building, erected from plans 
by Mr. Robert Thomson, for the North British 
Rubber Company, is fast approaching comple- 
tion, The narrow frontage to Buchanan Street 
is bounded to the south by a lane, and to leave 
every inch available, the Architect has adopted 
a cantilever principle of construction, thus 
dispensing with the usual columns supporting 
the lintels. The very heavy corner masonry 
pier, forming a jamb to the oriel which is the 
full breadth of the front, is, in consequence, 
apparently supported on an inadequate surface 
The result from-an zsthetic 
point of view is much to be regretted, the more 
so as the rest of the building is designed on the 
right lines for a site of this kind. 

* * * 

The extended premises built for the pro- 
prietors of the Glasgow Herald in Mitchell 
Street by Messrs. Honeyman & Keppie are 
nearly finished. The original part of the block 
facing Buchanan Street was designed by the 
late Mr. James Sellars, with whom Mr. Keppie 
was associated foratime. The new erection, 
which is partly used for Warehouses and Shops, 
is as perfectly fireproof as_ possible, and a 
prominent feature has been made of a lofty 
Water Tower, the contents of which are to be 
used in case of fire. As a result of this pre- 
caution the Fire Insurance Companies take 
discount off the ordinary rates. The design of 
the building is interesting, and displays, more 
especially in the treatment of the Tower, the 
individuality of Mr. Chas. R. McIntosh. 
While reserving an opinion on much of the 
detail, which is novel to the verge of eccen- 
tricity, one may without hesitation express 
unqualified admiration at the successful effort 
which has been made to depart from anything 
hackneyed or jejune. 

* * * 

The new Art Galleries in Kelvingrove Park, 
Messrs. Simpson & Allen, London, Architects, 
are progressing. The erection of the basement 
will be finished in a month, but the work is not 
sufficiently advanced to call for further remark. 
The Committee are now advertising for tenders 
for the superstructure and the completion: of 
the building. The Theatre Royal, which was 
gutted by fire last March, is being reconstructed 
from designs by Mr. C. J. Phipps. A Company 
will play in the completed Theatre early in 
September. 

* * * 

The Glasgow Bridge across the Clyde was 
finally closed against all traffic last week, and 
is now in the hands of the contractors for 
demolition, previous to rebuilding. This is 
one of the busiest sites in Glasgow, as it forms 
the principal communication between the north 
and south sides of the river. A substantial 
Service Bridge, carrying the water and gas 
mains has been erected a short distance up the 
river. It was originally proposed to replace it 
by a bridge of four arches, from designs by 
Mr. Blyth, C.E., and to re-erect the old Bridge 
at a point in line with Govan Street, thus pro- 
viding a new and direct outlet for cart traffic 
between the manufacturing and engineering 
districts of the south side and the east end of 
the City. Chiefly on the score of economy, 
the scheme was departed from, and the existing 
Bridge will merely be reconstructed. The 
Glasgow Institute of Architects made a 
request for a public exhibition of the draw- 
ings, but the Statute Labour Committee re- 
plied that as the work was simply one of 
reconstruction, it did not seem to them 
necessary to exhibit any drawings. The exist- 
ing bridge, designed by Telford, consists of 
seven arches, and is graceful in composition, 


and appropriate in detail. Had the first 
scheme been adhered to the reduction of the 
number of arches, and the resulting increase 
in the waterway would have greatly facilitated 
the navigation of the upper harbour. From an 
artistic point of view the change is perhaps not 
greatly to be regretted ; too frequently in pro- 
portion as Engineering Science becomes greater 
Architectural Art becomes less. The new 
Bridge in Kelvingrove Park, replacing the 
original wooden structure extemporised for the 
use of the Prince of Wales when he laid the 
foundation-stone of the University Buildings, is 
almost finished. It is a pity that the Bridge 
has been made of a single arch. By raising the 
level of the Bridge the popular walk on the east 
side has been cut intwo and irrevocably spoiled. 
A small land arch on that side would have 
allowed the walk to be retained. 
* * ¥ 

Even in Glasgow, where an almost un- 
equalled water supply exists, anxiety is felt as 
to the summer months should the present dry 
weather continue. This is due quite as much 
to the excessive quantity used in the City as to 
the smallness of the rainfall. Atarecent meet- 
ing of the Water Committee the engineer re- 
ported that the quantity of water at present 
drawn into the city exceeded that at the corre- 
sponding period last year by nearly four 
millions of gallons per day. No doubt the 
constant increase in population has something 
to do with this. The engineer thinks that one 
reason fcr the extra demand made upon Loch 
Katrine arises from the leaky condition in 
which many of the pipes inside dwelling houses 
have been left by the recent severe frost. The 
Herald gives a timely note of warning on this 
point, and advocates greater economy in the 
use of the supply. 

* * * 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects (the 
Senior Architectural body in the City), and the 
Glasgow Architectural Association, have ar- 
ranged a scheme of joint occupancy of premises. 
The Association has for a long time felt the 
want of more suitable and commodious 
premises, and the Institute which has hitherto 
held its quarterly meetings in the Chambers of 
the Secretary, on being approached expressed 
a desire to possess more permanent accommo- 
dation. A Joint Committee was appointed, 
with the result that a dwelling-house in a suit- 
able locality has been leased, and after struc- 
tural alterations, the new Rooms will be 
occupied in September. A caretaker will reside 
on the premises, and the Rooms will be open 
at all times. At the last Quarterly General 
Meeting of the Institute, eight candidates 
recommended by the Council, were elected 
members of the Institute, and the Association 
is looking forward with confidence to a large 
increase in its membership and usefulness when 
the work of the Winter Session commences. 
The Secretary of the Association, Mr. Walter 
R. Watson, has been appointed to assist Mr. 
Wm. J. Anderson, A.R.I.B.A., Principal of the 
Architectural Department in the Glasgow 
School of Art. 


THE new Schools at Keir Street, Barnsley, 
were opened last week. The Schools will 
accommodate 300 scholars, and cost on average 
#12 16s. per head. The cost of site, erection 
and furnishing, &c., amounted to £3,765. 

A NEw Infant School is about to be erected 
in the Parish of St. Lawrence, Longridge near 
Preston. The cost, together with certain altera- 
tions to the existing Girls’ School, will be 
£1,000, which will be defrayed by subscription. 

At the special meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the Walsall Hospital, plans were 
adopted for the restoration of the buildings 
which were wrecked by the late gale, and the 
addition of others, at a total estimated cost of 
£2,700. 

TueE Lords of the Admiralty have approved 
of the sum of £25,000 being included in the 
Navy estimates of 1896-97 for carrying out 
alterations in the existing buildings and the 
erection of new Workshops at Devonport and 
Keyham. This expenditure will greatly add to 
the efficiency of the Dockyard, and is indepen- 
dent of the expenditure under the Naval 
Works Bill of £2,000,000 on Dock extensions at 
Keyham, and of £30,000 for the enlargement of 
Keyham Engineering College. 
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A QUAINT CHURCH IN WEST 


CORNWALL. 
A Stupy IN PERFECT PROPORTION. 


HOUGH one of the smallest of the 
Meneage Churches, St. Mawgan Church, 
which was re-opened on Thursday, after 

extensive restoration, is the most interesting in 
a particularly interesting district of Cornwall. 
It is one of the typical low-lying Churches of 
the West, situated in the midst of the village, 
with elms and ashes grouped picturesquely in 
its neighbourhood. The Tower is noteworthy 
among Cornish Towers. It is massively built 
and well proportioned, with exceptionally fine 
Pinnacles. There is a good sun dial in the 
churchyard of last century date. The shaft of 
the old Cross, full 6 ft. high, is situated 300 
yards from the Church, on which some rough 
lettering may be made out with the aid of a 
candle at night time, this being the light most 
favourable for tracing the inscription. The 
head is gone, but it was probably of the plain 
cross form previous to the round-shaped head 
in which the sign was delineated. The Cross may 
be classed among the earlier Cornish examples, 
being of late fourth or fifth century date. 
There are no remains of the Churchyard Cross 
except, perhaps, the rough stone, 2 ft. square, 
now lying in the Churchyard, having done 
duty asa Font Stone. On entering you cannot 
help feeling what a delightful little Church 
this is—so simple, and yet what exquisite pro- 
portion is to be found in all its details. Surely 
this Church, with its seven bays of arches, is 
more than 88 ft. long. Such effect can only be 
gained by perfect proportion. Thecapitals are 
only 8 ft. from the floor, yet the arcade would 
be too high ifraised another 6 inches. Eighteen 
months ago the roof was falling down, and 
rain streamed in during rough weather, but yet 
hardly a new rib has been added to the roofs. 
All the old timbers have been re-used. The 
North Aisle and North Transept roofs are 
grand examples of carved roofs, added to the 
Church in the early part of the sixteenth 
century; and they now look as if they, had 
never been disturbed. The carved angels at 
the feet of the principal ribs had gone, but 
facsimilies have been made from an old example. 
It is more than probable that the earliest form 
of the building consisted of a private Chapel 
for the Carminnow family. Their Chapel con- 
sisted of the present South Transept, to which 
the Church was afterwards added. The 
original Chapel may be safely assigned to the 
Norman period. Most of the east wall and 
the lower part of the south-west walls of the 
Chapel may be ascribed to this time. Unfor- 
tunately the Chapel suffered by being rebuilt in 
the early part of the present century, but the 
east wall is fairly intact in its original state, as 
a two-light tracery headed window was 
found during the restoration. This window 
was blocked up, part of it serving as a 
chimney at the time of therebuilding mentioned, 
and a Vestry was jambed up on the outside, 
also blocking up a lancet of early fourteenth cen- 
tury date in the south wall of the Chancel. The 
head and arch of a similar window was dis- 
covered further eastward in the same wall. In 
further evidence of the antiquity of the east 
wall of this Transept, a Piscina, arched with 
the long rough stones characteristic of thirteenth 
century date, was discovered in the wall. It 
was necessary to connect this Chapel now 
forming the South Transept with the body of 
the later Church. The north wall was conse- 
quently removed, and substituted by an arcade 
of two bays, or in earlier times the opening 
may have been spanned bya stout beam. At 
the time of the restoration, the opening was 
spanned in this way, but it was a clumsy and 
comparatively modern erection, so twin arches 
were substituted, corresponding exactly with 
the opposite bays of the Nave arcade. The 
reasons for this treatment were manifestly cor- 
rect from the carved capital facing this aperture 
on the east quoin. The Transept still contains 
the two stone effigies known locally as the Car- 
minnow giants. The earliest features in 
wrought stone was found hidden in the wall of 
the Porch. It isa holy water stoup of early 
thirteenth century date, in good condition. 
It is unusually large, and is simply but boldly 
executed with a square projecting bowl. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in the 


Church is the elaborate hagioscope, made 
through the corner of the South Chancel and 
South Transept walls, which served as a 
passage from the Transept, or Carminnow 
Chapel, into the Sanctuary. This passage 
shows that the Chapel was separated, pre- 
sumably by a screen, from the Nave. The 
walls over the passage are taken by piers of 
granite, one 13 inch thick, the other only 
3 inches, the top being arched over. The 
passage is lighted by a small cusped window. 
The idea some people have that this was a 
hermit’s cell, and the other similar passages, of 
which there are two in Cornwall, is erroneous. 
There is no foundation or evidence for the 
supposition. The North Aisle was added in 
the eighteenth century, the previous Church 
being cruciform. The North Transept is some- 
what later. The carved roofs are equal to any 
in the West of England. All the principal 
ribs, purlins, and wall plates, are 6 inches wide, 
richly carved with different patterns; the 
bosses to these roofs are nearly all original. 
The Architect, who is familiar with West 
Country Ecclesiastical Architecture, knows of 
no other window with carved external jambs 
like the east window in the North Aisle. The 
effect of this window is very charming. The 
old Mausoleum of the Vyvyan family was 
situated at the west end of this Aisle, blocking 
up half the west window. This has been 
removed. There are several fine inscription 


stones, with carved devices upon them, which ' 


have been refixed in their original positions. 
The task of restoring such a Church has been a 
hard one, but the work has been well done 
by Messrs. Eva and Richards, of Helston. 
The Church may fairly rank as one of the 
quaintest and most picturesque in the West 
Country. The Architect for the restoration is 
Mr. Edmund Sedding, of Plymouth. 


Professional Items. 


THE number of Educational Buildings in 
Chesterfield has been increased by a new 
Board School. The new School is situated at 
Brampton, close to the Brampton Board 
School, built by Brampton prior to the exten- 
sion of the Borough of Chesterfield. Provision 
is made for 280 children, at a cost of about 
£3,910. Messrs. C. Rollinson and Sons were 
the Architects, and Mr. W. Forrest, Chester- 
field, the Builder. The place will be heated 
by hot water. 

Tue Free Church which is to be erected at 
Muthill, Perthshire, at a cost of £2,000, is from 
the plans of Mr. George T. Ewing, Crieff. 

A neEw building is about to be erected in 
Park Row for the Leeds branch of the National 
Provincial Bank of England, from the designs 
of Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, Architects. 

Tue first of five sets of Public Baths to be pro- 
vided in Leeds by the Corporation, was recently 
opened by Councillor John Lowden, who was 
presented with a handsome gold key of 
Renaissance design, made by Messrs Chubb, 
as a memento of the occasion. The building is 
in the Kirkstall Road, and is built on the same 
plan as the Batley Baths, with two Entrances, 
one to the tst Class and one to: the 2nd Class 
Baths. Between these doors is the Office, 
above the Manager’s House, and to the rear 
the Laundry. The Baths are arranged on one 
floor level, so as to obtain easy access and the 
minimum of labour in working. The size of 
the 2nd Class Bath is 89 feet by 46 feet, the 
water area being 75 feet by 30 feet. Thedepth 
varies from 3 feet to 6 feet. 
one end is the Spectators’ Gallery, to accom- 
modate 250, underneath which are Dressing 
Boxes, having divisions of polished slate. The 
1st Class Bath is 73 feet 6 inches by 33 feet 


6 inches, the water area being 63 feet by 24 feet. © 
Here the Gallery only extends along one side. — 


Underneath again are the Dressing Boxes, in 
this case the divisions are of polished white 
marble. 
crete, lined with glazed white tiles. Lantern 
lights are used principally for lighting, and as 
little wood as possible has been introduced into 
the interior so as to facilitate the cleaning, 
which may be done by means of a hose-pipe. 
The contract sum has been £6,982, exclusive 
of land, Architect’s fees, and Clerk of Works. 
Mr. Walter Hanstock, of Leeds, is the Architect. 
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The Shells of the Baths are of con- © 
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Ir has been decided to proceed at once with 
the building of the new Porches and Cloak 
Room to St. Paul’s Schools, South Hampstead, 
also to carry out the necessary repairs to the 
St. Paul’s Church Parish Room. The Archi- 
tect for this work is Mr. W. Hargreaves Raffles, 
of 9, Argyll Street, Regent Street, and the 
Builder is Mr. W. J. Moody, of 87, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood. 

Tue Barnsley Board of Guardians has 
adopted plans prepared by Mr. G. Moxom for 
the re-organisation of the Workhouse, at an esti- 
mated cost of £500. 

TueE latest addition to Lynmouth is the Lyn 
Valley Private Hotel and Boarding Establish- 
ment which is situate at the side of the West 
Lyn and immediately fronting the East Lyn. 


Exteriorily the appearance of the building is j 


effective, and the interior arrangements, Archi- 
tecturally and otherwise, are equally satis- 
factory. The Hotel was designed by Mr. Smith 
Richards, Architect, of Barnstaple. 

A NEW Chancel which has just been added to 
St. Paul’s Church, Esholt, has been consecrated 
by the Bishop of Richmond. The cost of the 


work, which has been executed from the designs _ 


of Messrs. F. & T. H. Healey, Architects, 
Bradford, has been generously defrayed by the 
Misses Crompton-Stansfield, of Esholt Hall, 
who have erected the Chancel as a memorial to 
their parents, the late Major-General and Mrs. 
Stansfield. A new Altar has also been placed in 
the Church. 

Tue scheme to provide new Church Schools 
at Almondbury, Yorkshire, to supersede the old 
Schools and to accommodate 400 children, was 


inaugurated last week, when the Foundation © 


Stone of the Infants’ School, which will accom- 
modate 130 and cost £1,000, was laid. The 
new Schools will be on a site of 1,000 yards of 
land given by Sir J. W. Ramsden, Bart. The 
Architect is Mr. E. W. Lockwood, of Hudders- 
field, and the contractors .for masonry and 
joinery are Messrs. Graham & Jessop, of Mold 
Green, Huddersfield. 

A NEW Wesleyan Chapel has been opened at 
Garton, near Driffield. The building, which 
stands within a few paces of the old one, in- 
cludes a Schoolroom connected by folding 
doors, to be used on occasion as a Transept, 
will accommodate 200 people, and has cost 
about £800. The Architect was Mr. Joseph 
Shepherdson, of Driffield. 

ON a site given by Mr. Walker, of Ravens- 
thorpe Manor, a new Wesleyan Chapel will 
shortly be erected in Boltby The building 
will be of local stone and in the Gothic style, 
and will accommodate 159. The interior wood- 
work will be of pitch pine, and the heating by 
hot air, supplied by the Sheffield Heating 
Company. The cost will be about £450, and it 
is expected the building will be finished by 
October 31st. Mr. T. Stokes, of Thirsk, is the 
Architect. 

LANCASTER is to have a new Baptist Chapel 
and Sunday School in Nelson Street. The 
total cost of the new scheme is estimated to be 
£5,000, including School, Chapel and land. 
There was received on sale of the present 
premises and insurance claim, arising out of 
the fire a short time ago, £1,845. The Archi- 
tect of the new premises is Mr. N. C. Lewis, 
Lancaster. For some years, the existing 
premises have been found too small, and the 
fire about twelve months ago brought the ques- 
tion of new premises to a crisis. 

Messrs. AUSTIN AND PALEY, of Lancaster, 
are the Architects for the new School Chapel, 
which is being built at Sedbergh, Yorks. The 
Chapel will be in the Perpendicular style of 
Architecture. The external walls will be of 
local stone, with dressings of Yorkshire Culling- 
worth stone, faced internally with pink flecked 
Runcorn stone. Roofs and fittings will be of 
pitch pine—the roof covered with flag slates 
and surmounted at junction of Nave and 
Chancel with a wooden Bell Turret, with 
leaded spirelet. The portion being erected at 
present will accommodate 280, and will cost 
£4,098. Messrs. Brassington Bros. and Corney, 
of Settle, are the contractors. 

Messrs. Pucin & Pucin, of Westminster, 
were the Architects for the Roman Catholic 
Church of the Sacred Heart in Talbot Road, 
Blackpool, erected in 1857, which was re-opened 
last week, after being doubled in size at a cost of 
£8,000. Mr. W. Eaves was the builder. 
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SWIMMING BATH COMPETITION. 


THE ASSESSOR’S AWARD. 


1.—'' Mac,” A. W. NEwMAN, 
5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
2.—'' Shylock,” E, W. BANFIELD, 
15, Penfold Street, S.E. 


3.—‘‘ Carlos,’’ CHARLES S. STONE, . 
Woodridings, Pinner. 


Or the many sets of designs submitted, un- 
fortunately most have been prepared without 
knowledge of the details of such buildings. 
Students should visit existing works and make 
themselves acquainted with their arrangement 
as far as possible, and then consider how to 
utilize their knowledge for a plan on a certain 
site. It is more agreeable for an assessor to 
find greater merits than defects, but, with 
regret, it must be said the latter predominate 
in the present instance. 

After careful consideration I award the 1st 
place to the design ‘‘ Mac,” 2nd to ‘“‘ Shylock,” 
3rd to ‘‘ Carlos.’ 

‘‘Mac”’ has well arranged separate entrances 
for ladies and gentlemen, and provision made 
for ladies using Swimming Bath on certain 
days. The Plunge Bath, without a gallery, is 
well lighted and ventilated by top central 
lantern. No scum trough, spittoons or guard- 
rails shown. Channel on sides properly away 
from edge of Bath, but not shown so at ends. 
When the footway falls towards edge of Bath, 
it is a difficult matter for the Bath attendant 
to prevent, when cleaning down, the dirty 
water getting into the Bath. The Ladies’ Private 
Baths are top-lighted, but I do not see how 
ventilation is obtained. The Men’s Baths 
should have been top-lighted, the side windows 
are not sufficiently large for the requisite light 
and ventilation. The Laundry and Boiler 
House would be sufficient, but the latter re- 
quires to be sunk below water-level for warming 
the Bath; the Caretaker’s Apartments are ex- 
cellent, more ample than usual. The drawings 
are very neatlyexecuted, Elevation picturesque, 
but rather too much the effect of a couple of 
Cottages, and the ventilating pipe to w.c.isa 
useful but not an ornamental feature to the 
front. 

““Shylock’’ has a somewhat similar plan. 
Shower Bath is shown, but no Foot Bath; 
footway channel objectionably close to edge of 
Bath; Ladies’ and Gents’ Slipper Baths are 
shown the wrong way, the foot should be tothe 
Corridor. There are small skylights in addition 
to side lights; alantern light isthe best arrange- 
ment; four urinals and two w.c.’s are not re- 
quired by visitors to six Slipper Baths. Boiler 
House is properly sunk to a lower level. The 
Ticket Office would be rather dark without a 
glazed screen to the Superintendent's Office. A 
serious point is the position of stairs for super- 
intendent’s use; they are too close to the doors 
to Plunge Bath. 

‘“‘Carlos’’ has separate entrances for the 
men and women. The Swimming Bath is 
placed at the side of site, thus giving good exits 
if the Bath be used for public meetings. The 
Private Baths are top lighted, but there isa 
great waste in Hall, and, therefore, the plan is 
not so compact as it should be. Subways are 
shown for pipes side of Plunge Bath, but there 
is nothing to indicate that this proper arrange- 
ment is continued to Private Baths. The 
Laundry is the best shown. The Boiler House 
(wrongly placed on ground level) would be of 
adequate size. The Caretaker’s Apartments 
are sufficient. The elevation is very bold, and 
it is a pity that so large a frontage has not been 
better utilized. 

‘‘Myron”’ shows a simple plan. The Swim- 
ming Bath is badly ventilated. The four Care- 
taker’s Rooms are without any fireplaces, two are 
in the basement, and one of these has the two 
windows under the entrance steps. It is a pity 
more consideration was not given to the work. 

‘‘Chevron,”’ rather a straggling plan. One 
entrance only for ladies and gentlemen. Dress- 
ing boxes one side and end. Laundry and 
Boiler House of meagre dimensions. The 
elevation is of very suitable design, and had the 
plan been better a place would have been 
secured. - 

‘The New Boy” shews one entrance only 
or men and women. The Women’s Waiting 


Room has a window overlooking Swimming 
Bath ; it is presumed this is a special arrange- 
ment for ‘‘ The.New Woman.” 

‘‘Nemo”’ breaks the side of Plunge Bath by 
the bases to the stancheons carrying the 
gallery ; all supports should be next the boxes 
so as to leave the footway and side of Bath 
free. 

Other sets were submitted by ‘ Youth,” 
i Lhomo, 4. Edina.’ © Onward.) ** Hides.” 
“Nautilus,” and ‘‘ Something Attempted.”’ 
Drawings by ‘‘ Horseford’’ and ‘‘ Endeavourer”’ 
were delivered too late for consideration. 


JoHN Jounson, A.R.I.B.A. 
9, QUEEN VICTORIA ST>, E.C. 


[The Assessor may not object to our remark- 
ing that the only instance of really appro- 
priate design in the elevations is that of 
‘‘Myron,’’ whose drawings we shall publish 
next week.—Editor, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. ] 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 4.—A Village Church. 


Designs are required for a Village Church 
to seat 200 people. The site is a hill-side, 
rising one in twenty from North to South, and 
situate in a stone country. The cost is not 
to exceed £2,500. Drawings to be submitted 
on or before Monday the 22nd of July, 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections, Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

s.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full, The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months. 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3._Certifiecates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses, 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 1s absolutely 
NECeSSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments, 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Liverpool Engineers at Rivington.— 
Members of the Liverpool Engineering Society 
paid a visit to the Rivington waterworks of the 
Liverpool Corporation on the 8th inst. Owing 
to other engagements, Mr. Joseph Parry, 
M.Inst.C.E., the Water Engineer, was unable 
to join the party, who were accordingly accom- 
panied over the works by Mr. R. T. Martin, the 
Resident Engineer. Proceeding to Chorley,, 
the party drove the full length of the works 
from Heapey to Horwich, a distance of several 
miles, halts being made to view the most im- 
portant engineering features. The various 
reservoirs, &c., have an aggregate area of 615 
acres, and contain 4,107,000,000 gallons of 
water, and the works are completed by filter 
beds of over five acres in extent. The Upper 
Roddlesworth Reservoir is 38 acres in extent, 
the greatest depth of water being 64 feet, and 
the total contents about 180,000,000 gallons. 
The Lower Roddlesworth Reservoir is 16% 
acres in extent; the greatest depth of water is 
78 feet, and the total contents about 100,000,000 
gallons. The Rake Reservoir is 14 acres in 
extent, the greatest depth of water being 78 
feet, and the total contents 80,000,000 gallons. 
The Anglezark Reservoir is 197 acres in extent, 
and the total contents about 1,019,000,000 gal- 
lons. The two Rivington Reservoirs cover 275 
acres, and contain 1,841,000,000 gallons, the 
greatest depth being 4o feet. The Chorley 
Reservoir covers 10 acres, and contains 
48,000,000 gallons, the greatest depth being 
39 feet. The Yarrow Reservoir is 65 acres in 
extent, and contains 840,000,000 gallons of 
water, the greatest depth being 93 feet. The 
filter beds are six in nuinber, each 300 feet 
long and roo feet wide and 10 feet deep, and 
are composed of layers of sand and gravel. 


Society of Engineers.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on 
Monday evening, the roth of June, 1895, Mr. 
Wm. George Peirce, president, in the chair, a 
paper was read by Mr. Herbert W. Umney, 
associate, on ‘‘ Safety Appliances for Elevators.”’ 
The author commented on the fact that 
although lift machinery had often been discussed 
by different learned Societies, yet the accessories 
had received but scant notice. He said that the 
importance of the detail selected as the subject 
of his paper was too obvious to require any 
apology, brought home to everyone has it had 
been by the recent sad death of a member of 
the Profession. The shock, caused by the 
sudden stoppage of the lift, was referred to, 
and the effect of a retaining valve noted as con- 
fining the consequent increased pressure to the 
consumer's own pipes. The more general 
application of a relief valve to prevent pipes 
being overstrained was advocated. The 
diaphragms usually placed in direct-acting and 
suspended lift cylinders to regulate the speed 
of the ascent were considered all that could be 
desired as a safeguard in order that the lift 
might descend slowly in the event of a pipe 
failing. The introduction of water balances for 
direct-acting lifts, while removing the danger 
of overhead gear, introduced another weak 
point—namely, the risk of the failure of any 
part between the balance and hoisting cylinders. 
The author next drew attention to a break-valve 
fixed next to the hoisting cylinder, which 
would only allow the lift to descend very 
slowly in case of any such accident. The 
subject of gears attached to the cages of 
supended lifts was then considered. The 
increased use of wire ropes was referred to, and 
the author firmly asserted that when more than 
one rope was employed to raise the cage, the 
tension on all the ropes should be equal. 
Returning then to the improved gear, conse- 
quent upon the displacement of hauling chains 
by wire ropes, he showed a design based on 
similar principles to former spring gears. After 
mentioning the remote possibility of all the lift 
ropes failing at one and the same time, he drew 
attention to the fifth rope adopted by makers, 
of which he approved when applied also asa 
means of checking any excessive speed of the 
lift while at work. He then illustrated the 
passing of such a rope round a governor, and 
also another means of attaining the same object 
in a simpler way, by passing the rope overa 
pulley and attaching it toasmall weight, which 
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would actuate the gear by virtue of its inertia 
when the speed of the cage became abnormal. 
He pointed out that this latter arrangement 
acted very well as a safety gear by itself, since 
its effectiveness varied not merely as the 
velocity, but as the square of the velocity, of 
the falling cage. Hethen complained of the 
inaction of the Government in not carrying out 
periodical inspection of lifts by Factory 
Inspectors, or some such officials. 


Devonand ExeterArchitectural Society. 
—At the annual meeting which this Society 
recently held, Mr. Arnold Thorne was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Mr. Crocker 
vice-president, Messrs. Warren, Commin and 
Cole, were elected on the Council, and Mr. 
Tait was re-elected hon. treasurer. The 
resignation of Mr. Warren as hon. secretary 
was accepted with regret, and the selection of a 


visited during the forthcoming Congress at 
Stoke-on-Trent, in August. Mrs. Dent, of | 
Sudeley Castle, sent for exhibition some further | 
illustrations of tiles from Winchcombe Abbey. | 
A paper was read by Mr. Walter Money on | 
Shirburn Castle, Berks, and some notes on | 
four Northamptonshire Churches of the | 
Norman period, from the designs of a French 
Architect, were contributed by Mr. J. T. Irvine. 
Mr. R. B. Barrett then read a paper upon 
Caistor Castle and Sir John Fastolfe, which was 
illustrated by some pen and ink drawings. 


Trade and Commerce. 


Granite Plaster.—We are glad to hear 
that our belief in the qualities of Granite Silicon | 


successor was left to the Council. Mr. Ballam | Faster, tested by us at the Building Trades’ | 
was re-appointed assistant secretary and Exhibition, is justified, and that the material is 
Phtarian worth attention. The manufacturers are The | 


Granite Silicon Plaster Company, of 36, King’s | 
Road, St. Pancras. 


Withdrawal of Tender.—At the last meet- 
ing of the City Council of Liverpool, it was | 
agreed that Messrs. J. Paterson & Son, of Soho | 

| 


British Archzological Association.— 
The members of this Association recently held 
their concluding meeting of the session, Mr. C. 
H. Compton occupying the chair. Mr. W. de 
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Street, Liverpool, be allowed to withdraw their 
Tender for the erection and completion of the 
proposed new Central Fire Station and Police 
Buildings in Hatton Garden for the sum of 
£30,770. Alderman Bowring explained that 
thirteen tenders were received, and the lowest 
was accepted. After that had been done, the 
firm found out that it had made a mistake 
and could not carry the contract out. The 
Finance Committee was now seeking for nev 
Tenders, and it was hoped that they would be 
opened in the course of the week. . The Real 
Estate Committee of the Corporation has 
considered a list of firms who will be invited to 
send in fresh Tenders. The Liverpool Master 
Builders’ Association has written to the 
Finance and Estate Committee expressing re- 
gret at the decision arrived at on the subject of 
the Tenders. 


The Leicester Building Strike.—The 
Joint Conference, under the presidency of Sir 
William Markby, the mediator appointed by 
the Board of Trade, settled, on the 6th inst., 
the dispute in the Leicester building trade which 
has lasted ten weeks. The discussion occupied 
six hours. The result is that the employers 
have eliminated their claim to employ non- 


Gray Birch read a list of the places to be 
2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 


= Ee & e727 54 Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER. Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. — 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway, 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway | }% 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. | | E 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. ESTIMATES FREE. 
MELLOWES & Ce Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 21, Bishopsgate St. Without, E.C. 
BB Telegraphic Addresses—‘‘ ECLIPSE,’’ SHEFFIELD. ‘‘ MELLOWES,”’ LONDON, 


RANITE PLASTER 


As supplied to ber Majesty’s Government. 


You can render and 
float in one coat and 


set same day. 


You can paint or paper 


within a few 


days from finishing. 


It is intended to displace ordinary lime plaster, and the price has been brought down so as to give to the Trade a 
first-class material, with all its advantages, at about the same cost. 


WE CLAIM, BRIEFLY, THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES :— 


It is fireproof, and a perfect non-conductor. 


it presents, when finished, a smooth surface as hard as stone. 
it is extremely simple to prepare and easy to apply. 


It is the best thing for quick repairs. 


It has no rival positively as a structural material. 


Our Pamphlet, containing all particulars, will be sent free on application to the 


GRANITE SILICON PLASTER COMPANY, 


Telegrams : 
‘Sweetwater, London,” 


36, King’s Road, St. Pancras, LONDON, N.W. 
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unionists and piecework from the working rules 
on the unionists undertaking to allow both for 
six months. Future disputes are to be settled 
by a joint board, with a mediator, the old 
operatives are to be reinstated at an advance of 
4d. an hour before any new hands are engaged, 
and the employers obtain an additional con- 
cession as regard apprentices. The men 
returned to work on Monday. The plumbers’ 
strike still continues, but it is hoped that the 
negotiations in progress will bring about a 
settlement, there being no substantial point of 
disagreement left. 

A Protracted Trial.—The case of Neelon v. 
the City of Toronto, has been carried to 
another stage in the Canadian Law Courts, 
Captain Neelon is a Contractor, who, while 
engaged in building the Toronto Court-house, 
was dismissed by the Architect, and who has 
ever since been trying to get a judgment in his 
favour. Appeal after appeal has been taken by 
Captain Neelon since the summer of 1892, who 
claims to be allowed to offer at his yet untried 
suit against the City, evidence of bad faith on 
the part of the Architect, Mr. Lennox, through 
whom Neelon was deposed. Such evidence, 
the judge, at the abortive trial of the action, 
declined to receive until it appeared that the 
Contractor had suffered an injustice as the 
result of the Architect’s action. The Chancery 
Divisional Court, says a contemporary, con- 
firmed the judgment of the trial judge in this 
and his further judgment that the Architect 
had the power to dismiss without the consent 
of the Court-house Committee of the City 
Council, which Mr. Neelon contended was 
absolutely necessary. Appeal was made to the 
Court of Appeals, and the Contractor again 
failed on both the question of the submission 
of evidence and as to the power vested in the 
Architect. A further appeal is likely to be 
taken. The costs of the suit already amount 
to over £4,000 sterling. 

Manchester Sanitation.—Our scathing 
‘Impressions’ on the insanitary condition of 
Manchester, which were reprinted in the local 
journals, is already bearing good fruit, for we 


are informed that the Corporation has recom- 
mended that an immediate application be made 
to the Local Government Board for power to 
borrow a large sum of money for Sanitary im- 
provements. 

Hull.—A scheme for the removal of an 
unhealthy area in Hull is under consideration 
by the Unhealthy Dwellings Sub Committee of 
the Corporation, as to the expediency of de- 
claring insanitary a very large area, extending 
practically from Lower Union Street, through 
Trundle Street, to Waterhouse Lane. The 
scheme is an extensive one, and beset with 
difficulties; but perhaps the chief difficulty 
which will have to be faced is to what shall be 
done with the property when it is declared as 
unfit for human habitation, for it appears that 
while the Corporation has power to close the 
dwellings in the locality, it cannot remove 
them. 

Threatened Strike of Edinburgh 
Masons.—A ballot was taken last week among 
Edinburgh Masons to see whether they will 
come out on strike, should the masters refuse 
to fix the wages for the coming twelve months 
at od. per hour, an advance of 4d. The men 


| also want an eight-hours’ day, but are willing to 
| refer to arbitration the question whether they 
| should work 45 or 48 hours weekly. The result 
| has not yet been made known. 


Water Finding.—Mr. Leicester Gataker, 


| the well-known water finder of Weston-super- 


Mare, has just been very successful in discover- 
ing a good water supply on the estate of Mr. 
Herbert Strutt, J.P., C.C., near Belper, in 
Derbyshire. The diviner’s predictions as to 
depth and flow were most accurate, as proved 
by sinking operations. This water finder has, 
from continual accounts, been most successful 
and influentially patronised in all parts of the 
country. Weare informed that when people 
are sceptical of his powers, he will visit their 
estates, and bear all the risks himself, and take 
no pay unless he finds the water. We should 
imagine there are many landowners and public 
bodies who might benefit greatly by trying the 
diviner on such terms. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


Accrincton.—Accepted for the erection of a bakery for the 
Accrington and Church Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Messrs. Haywood and Harrison, architects, Accrington. 
Quantities by the architects :— “e 


Cronshaw, Thos., Accrington, brick- 

laying and masonry ... xe «a 4 $906.0 40 
Roberts, John, Accrington, slating ... 61 0 Oo 
Robinson, John, Accrington, plumbing 

and glazing ... se eee ies 79 0 0 
Accrington and Church Industrial 

Co-operative Society, carpentry and 

joinery... eae an ove os 330 0 O 


Aunwick.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of houses, 
Morpeth, for Mr. T. Sheel. Mr. Geo. Reavell, jun., architect, 
Alnwick and Morpeth :— 


Middlemiss, T. W., masonry and 

bricklaying ... =A os £310 14 2 
Haswell, G. and C., joinery ... eee 170 0 0 
Athey, T. W., slating ... a4 bigs 54 7 0 
Daglish and Son, plumbing ... nc 85 0 0 
Fairbairn, R., plastering An ive 45 5-0, 
Jackson, R., painting .. Vip > Yb 0 


Total £686 6s. 2d. 
[Al of Morpeth.] 


Bocnor.—For erecting a residence at Bognor, Sussex, for 
Mrs, Ward. Messrs. Kidnerand Berry, architects, London :— 


Burrell, W., Arundel... ae £2,269 0 O 
Scott, S. J., London ... re 2,173 0 0 
Wallis W., Littlehampton ... 1,949 0 O 
Start, T., Bognor... aoe #3 1,668 3 0 
Ditto, amended tender (accepted) ... 1,725 9) © 


of co-operative 


Brorton (Yorks).—For the erection 
architect, 


stores, Brotton, Yorks. Arthur Newsome, 
Middlesbro’-on-Tees :— 
Tenders Accepted. 


Bolton, Loftus, brick and stone, &c. £543 7 0 
Heckle, Gainsborough, carpenter 

and joiner ... ep aor aed 348 0 O 
Gowland, Skelton, plumber... mA A i, cAs 
Patterson, Middlesbro’, plasterer ... 66 0 0 
Mascall, Middlesbro’, slater ae 5I 0 O 
Taylor, Middlesbro’, painter jee 45 0 0 


Total, £1,128 10 4. 


Croypon.—Accepted for additions to Berkley Lodge, 
Upper Addiscombe-road. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High- 
street, Croydon :— 

Hanscomb and Smith... ee wean R208 TOL O 
[No competition.] 


“It promises to effect quite a revolution in Drainage Work.’’—THE BUILDER. 


DOULTON’S PATENT | 


jelf-Adjusting Joint for Drain Pipes, 


SUPPLIED ON BEST LONDON-MADE STONEWARE PIPES, EACH OF WHICH IS 


CAREFULLY TESTED UNDER HYDRAULIC PRESSURE, AND STAMPED 


‘pouLTon! 
HTESTED 
[LONDON 5 


No Cement is required in making the joint, and skilled labour is not necessary. 
It is not injured by any ordinary settlement of the ground, being designed to allow deflection. 


THE JOINT HAS BEEN LAID WITH SPECIAL FACILITY IN WET GROUND. 


By using Best London Stoneware TESTED Pipes, with DOULTON’S PATENT SELF=ADJUSTING JOINT 


a Secure Joint, in connexion with a Thoroughly Sound Pipe, is” obtained. 


Pipes with this Joint may be seen under test at the Show Rooms, 


DOULTON & G0., ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LAMBETH, LONDON, $.E. 
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Bripiincton.—For additions, &c., to No. 36, High-street 
(Contract No. 1) ; also erection of business premises, North 
Back-lane, for Mr. Sawdon. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 
Carlton House, Bridlington Quay :— 

Contract No, 1. 


Rennard, J. mee £257 10 O 
Postill, F (accepted) te 225 0 O 
Contract No, 2. 
Rennard, J, Re 455 10 0 
ORK. Tonks ya tlexs 452 5 oO 
Sawdon, J. ane cae ee 380 0 Oo 
Postil, F. (accepted) ... ove ws 345 0 0 
[All of Bridlington Quay.] 
BurNLEY.— Accepted for additions to the Victoria 


Hospital, for the Board of Management. Mr. Wm. Hy. 
Colbran, architect. Quantities by architect :— 
Whittam, Joseph, masonry and brick- 


laying ... $f AN sah +s £220 0 O 
Haworth, John, joinery and building 150 0 O 
Ormerod, Whitaker, slating, &c. - 22. 3° oO 
Preston and Son, painting and 

plastering mo is ane aan 42045 0 
Wathon, William, ironwork ... 20 0 0 
Bullcock, John - ih ae 600 
Estimated cost, plumbing,  glaz- 

ing, &c. sd 3 89 7 0 


" Total, £550. 
[All-of Burnley.] 


BuRTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for building house and two 


cottages at Horninglow, for Mrs. Loverock. Mr. R. E. 
Carpenter, architect, Burton-on-Trent :— 
Forbes, Horninglow £590 0 0 


BuRToN-oN-TRENT.—For building house and stable, Out- 
woods, for Mr. Haywood. Mr. R. E. Carpenter, architect, 
Burton-on-Trent :— 


Hodges £422 0 0 

Lelly 40r 0 O 

Owen pe a 2) 0) 20 

Kershaw ... ies ae 371 10 O 

Parker (accepted) bac oe + 357 10 O 
[AIL of Burton.] 

CLaRBESTON Roap,—For building two semi-detached 
cottages for Mr. John Reed, Clarbeston, R.S.O. Mr. J. 
Preece James, architect, Haverfordwest :— 

Jonesand Lewis, Lawhaden (accepted) £325 0 0 


CLEETHORPES (Lincs).—For the erection of a public hall 
and club house. Mr. John R, Withers, architect, Shrews- 
bury :— 

“Nutley and Mashford, Cleethorpes... 
Ion and Lewis, Grimsby aie sie 
Leafe, James, Boston... . Ans 
Hewins and Goodhand, Grimsby ... 
Jackson, G., and Sons, Hull... ben 


” 


SOMO DMO~AS 
7] 
SCONDH OWW 


£4,594 
4,337 
3,395 
35347 
3,125 


Grant, M., Cleethorpes a0 a 3,092 I 
Thompson, T. M., and Sons, Louth 2.937 
Vickers, J. H., Nottingham * a 2,708 


* Accepted, 


ROBT. ADAMS 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 


SPRIN 


THE BUILDERS’ 


| 
| 


BLACKMAN 


VENTILATING AND WARMING 
Public and Industrial Buildings, 
20,000 INSTALLATIONS OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION IN SUCCESSFUL USE 


63, FORE STREET, LONDON, E.C., AND BRANCHES. 


last longer and 
work better than 


CorwnuiLts (Northumberland).—Accepted for the erection 
of a farmhouse at Cornhills, Kirkwhelpington, for Mr. Thos. 
Thornton. Mr. George Reavell, architect, Alnwick :— 

Martinson and Welton, Bellingham, 
Northumberland «+, 41,059.00 


Croypon.— For alterations and repairs to Dunmere, Syden- 
ham-road, North. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High-street, 
Croydon :-— 


Bulled, E. P., and Co.... $644 0 0 
Rageous ee. ri 557 9 O 
Barker, D. W. ... A oe ace 425 © O 
Hanscomb and Smith (accepted) ... 335 0 0 


CuLtLtompton (Devon).—For the erection of a billiard- 
room at Dellford House, for Mr. Albert Abid. Messrs. 
Edward Ellis and Sons, surveyors, &c., Bedford Chambers, 


Exeter. Quantities by the surveyors :— 
Nicks Bros. =4 ve 4537 10 0 
Phillips, Hy. ... 5 ue ee 525 © O 
Stevens and Son, Exeter (accepted) 512.0 0 
Williams 507 I0 oO 


. see ee eee 5 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £527 17s. 7d.] 


Dersy.—Accepted for the erection of new works for 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Limited, Derby. Mr. E. R. 
Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton :— 

Ford and Co., Talbot-street, Derby £10,559 0 0 
Eastwood, Swingler, and Co., Derby 


wrought ironwork ... oe aes 1,342 -0 O 
Abell, Wm., Boook-street, Derby, 

cast ironwork me ate ae 769 0 oO 
King, J., Ltd., Liverpool, heating ... 785 0 O 
Ford and Co., Talbot-street, Derby, 

new engine houses ... ott tp 693 0 O 


DuncGtoer (Ireland).—Accepted for improvements to the 
Parish Church. Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Strand, London- 
derry :— 


McFadden, James, Letterkenny £440 0 0 


Dunston (Northumberland).—Accepted for alterations to 
Dunston Steads Farm-house and Farm-buildings, for Eyre’s 
Trustees. Mr. George Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick :— 

Appleby, M., Embleton £4410 17 1 


GLoucEsTeR.—For the construction of a reservoir, &c. 
(two contracts) for the Corporation. Mr. W. Fox, Sates) 
Victoria-street, S.W. :— 


Firbanks, J. H. ise L15,260) Moe | O 
Ring, Alfred 13,967 0 oO 
Lawson, Geo. ... 9.696 0 o 
Law, Geo. arr 9,185 0 oO 
Shaddock, W.C. 9,120 0 Oo 
Not-LaP oy er 8,700 0 oO 
Jones, W. 8,023 0 oO 
Ambrose, S. 7,975 0 Oo 
Bell, Geo. : aaa 7,149 © 0 
Jones and Fitzmaurice 6,889 0 o 
Brebner, R. C. “ge ee aa 6,258 oO 2 
Cruwys and Hobrough, Gloucester* 6,176) 1 vo 
Davisy a Jem: see aor aay 5,770 17 Io 
Ewart, J. A. 5,709 19 7 


* Accepted. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALSO 


Guaranteed to Fig. 1 (Silent). 


A Double-Action 
Spring Hinge 


JOURNAL. 


| 
| 
| 


MANHOLE COVERS, 


Air-Tight, Closed and Ventilating, 
Syphon Flushing Cisterns. 


J. PURNELL & SON, 


Vincent Row, Vincent Street, Westminster. 


> 67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E. 


Fig. 3 is the new 


Xill. 


ENFIELD.—For erecting a school building and appur™ 
tenances, Seventh-ayenue, Bush-hill-park, Enfield, for the 
Enfield School Board. Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, archit ect 
181, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 


Almond, A. F.... A . £10,628 o o 
Batley, Son and Holness 10,554 0 O 
Knight and Son 10,442 0 0 
Gray. Hill and Co, : 9.999 0 Oo 
Wall, C. are aa rs a 9,980 0 o 
Patman, L. and W. H. 9.633 0 0 
Hart, P. ae bn 9,594 9 0 
White and Son 9,220 0 0 
Fairhead and Son 9.214 0 0 
Hunt, C. H. 9090 0 0 


FOLKESTONE.—For the erection of school (Science and 
Art), Grace-hill, for the Town Council. Mr. Frank Newman, 
architect, 4, Bouverie-square, Folkestone :— 


Wallis G. E., and Sons aS te RFZ5> Ono 
Pelts J. Q., and Son ... 3 7 ES IO 40 
Stiff, Herbert ... sae 7,585 0 0 
Denne G. H., and Son 7,520 0 O 
Fearon, J, Ds as. Ye 7,500 0 O 
Hayward and Paramor 7,270 OO 
Lewis G., and Sons 7,250) OP0 
Hoad, H. W. ... At. ae 7,235 101.0 
Moody, H. M., Folkestone*... 6,524 0 O 


* Accepted. 
GLoucesTER.—For the supply and delivery of 2,800 tons 


14 in. c. i. socket pipes, &c., for the Corporation. Mr. Wm. 

Fox, C.E., 5, Victoria-street, S.W. :— 
Jordan, Exors. of Chas. AIZi717. 3 0 
Oakes, J., and Co. “iy 12,549 13 9 
Macfarlane, Strong and Co.... 12,316 9 It 
Stewart, D. Y., and Co. 12,041 12 6 
Maclarenand Co... 11,894 17 -7 
Spittle, T., and Co. «.. See II,715 10 5 
Staveley Coal and Iron Co.... 11,481 0 O 
Roberts, J.andS. ... fe 11,467 8 9g 
Peel, C. E. and H. M. 11,294 3 10 
Stanton Iron Co, are oe II,0l0 5 O 
Cochrane and Co., Dudley*... 10,373 12 6 


* Accepted. 

GrreAT YARMOUTH.—For alterations to school buildings, 
Fritton, for the Managers. Messrs. Bottle and Olley, 
architects, 5, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth. Quantities by 
architects :— 


Bray; J. F. W.... ‘ ae £248 0 O 
Lacey, H. nae oa oe ae 245 0 O 
Davey, R. oe i's os oes 245 0 0 
Grimble,.F. 5... a af ae 232 0 0 
Beech, G. W. ... 209 0-0 


Cockrell, Bros., Gorleston (accepted) 200 10 
Grimsspy.—For the erection of three houses, Cressy 
King Edward-streets :— 


and 


Ion and Lewis ... 4382 0 O 
Cook: = «ne see 320 0 O 
Thomas, J. A. ... 294 0 0 
Walker .. ob 290 0 O 
Emerson, W. H. 287 0 O 
ID yb Gaye We one 281 0 oO 
Smith, G. and J. ee was 280 0 O 
Leaning, J., Grimsby (accepted) 270 0 O 


NTILATING GOMPANY, LTD., 


Engineers and Specialists in 


Scnools, <«&c. 


THE 


Single Action FIRST SPRINGS 


Spring. Itopensto EVER PRODUCED 


any hitherto made. 


PPP II ID DAA Irs 


CAN BE FITTED TO 
ANY DOOR. 


Adjustable, and 
Self 
Compensating 


and closes from 
the angle of 180°, 
i.e., ‘wide back.” 


WITH 
THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 


which opens to 
and closes from 
the angle of 185° 


hi 


HINGE 


I 


il 
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Great YARMOUTH.—For new residence for Mr. W. Pal- | HaAvERFORDWEST —For alterations, additions and decora- _ Lonpon.—For finishing and repairing No. 92. and premises 
grave Brown, Southtown. Messrs. Bottle and Olley, archi- | tions to the Salutation Hotel for Mr. Levi Harries, Mr. J. in rear of Nos. 94 to 100, High-road, Balham, S.W., and 
tects, Great Y Seco. Quantities by architects :— | Preece James, architect, Haverfordwest :— sundry other works for Mr. F. H. Ayres. Mr. John Groom, 

Hawes, G.E. ... PF, Sa eee teso OO Reynolds, Alfred, Builder and Decorator (accepted). architect, No. 2, Broad-street Buildings, Liverpool-street, E.C. 
Bray, J. F. W. oo vee one 2,708 0 0 | Hererorp.—For the erection of stables, for Messrs’ yee supplied by’ Mr. Henty “Theobald, 48, Finsbury- 
Carterand Wright. Be ior | Millar Bros, #Mr. G.fl: Godsell, architect, Hereford :— Te Mai ee isos 
Ward, J. ae ad ees ee 1,690 0 0 Andrews, R., and Sons.. a ON Be pease gee or: a ie rae eis oOo 
Howes, T. a ar see as 1,689 Ce) Davies James a ig % 346 10 6 a ona 5 me Ses aoe 98 o.10) 
ee eee oe Wilkes EW tacepted) 2S Ho 88 Ee ee 
allS, J. eee eee see eee ; ’ . wee eee eee 
Beech, G. W. ... Hut aoe es, 1,635 0 0 Kalcanere (Co. Kerry).—Main Drainage Works. For the 2 ait ets aes : i 
pices. CR aAts ae ee dee i bos (ounce) | construction of 3,388 lin. yds. of pipe sewers, &c. Thos, Sper ase tee eae Ee Beak cove pene et 
Grimble, F. ... ns 1,588 0 O | Scott, C.E., of Killarney, engineer, plea; by engineer :— Baile mechitas aoe eo ae euakenones rT. J 
Beckett, G., Great Yarmouth ' Lp ee 1,494 15 O | Sane = gad MeIntosh, Killarney .. £2; 1388 per! Craig : Lutter 
* Accepted. riscoll, James, Glynn aon oy 2.185 Ree >. oie ae pe i re, a a 
: Cressingham, John, Dublin... i 2,172 19) 10 uaa My ao 29 Bee ae ° 
HarriEepoor.—Accepted for the construction of sewer, Warren, Michael, Killarney * ra 1,830 0 0 sig ove aes sae ctr 5 
&c., Hart-street, &c. (6 contracts), for Aaa pele: Mr, | Peet, J. H., Blennerville ... abe 1,787 0 0 emai at = te iw pe 3 6 
o t x a eee oon con 
H. c. ae CE, Borough ier ged ah ; Accepted. Marchant and Hirst ... aaa -_ 118 0 O 
Quantities by Engineer: Lonpon.—For repairs, painting and sundry works to the Harri ds 6 . 
Pier oadeSewer Sicce of The Date Chronidie” i Fi ut Saleh arrison and Spooner ro Bee 106 0 ‘oO 
d : iipae 1ebrite offices of e Dally qwronicleé in eet-street and Salisbury- ‘ ; 
Howe, Jos., and Co., We 8 court, E.C. Mr. Henry L. Florence, architect. Quantities Lonpon.—For the erection of new steam laundry and 
pool .. rr e, : 7 a £800 11 11 by Mr. J. F. Bull: — cottage, &c., at the infirmary, Bancroft-road, E., for the Guar- 
For Tar aving on om 1 oor. Charteris ate ae eed ee lie SA. OO dians of Mile End Old Town, E. Mr. Charles F. Burden, 
Asphaltic ee oncrete 8 ae 4 Colls and Sons.. ae ue a Li57. 70 0) architect, Bancroft-road, E. Quantities by Messrs. Steward 
Ltd., Birmingham _ ... AEE SS CIS Ae Worsley and Co. te at aay i147 OO and Hewish, 66, Victoria-street, S.W., and 412 Mile-end, E. :— 
Macadamising and Channelling Sea View Terrace. 
eS Prtienasl 8 16 Simpson and Son aa “ee sus 1,144. 0100 Contract No. 1. 
Curry, H., and Son, Hartlepoo + £418 16 0 Killby and Gayford ... we 11087 0.50 Barker, Geo. ... Be eb See 5642 0 0 
Flagging and Kerbing in Commercial-street. y y 7 . 7,94 
M festa Sel H id pee oa £58 8 Cubitt, W. and Co. (accepted) oe 1,019 0 O Sherwin, H. H. ads si as 7,428 0 O 
Fl: eS ean Aes Channelling Clevelz arabada. Exclusive of wall tiling, £186 ; and ventilation, £70. Gladding, W. sie ees os Gd 100 
ageing 5 : : Peek G, a0 eae St 7,339 0 0 
Marshall, R. J, Hartlepool ... e403 64 O Lonpon.—For a covered stand dressing rooms, &c., in 3 
: 2 . Palliser-road, West Kensington, W., for the Queen’s Club, nie a seal Son pen 7 . 

Hererorp.—For the erection of a memorial hall, and Limited. Mr. Alexander Payne, architect, Norfolk House, Wool’. oe I. eee cts ae 73193 S 
extension of dormitory, at the Working Boys’ Industrial Victoria Embankment, W C. :-— “ os oo 79139 ° 
Home. Mr. G. H. Godsell, architect, Hereford. Quantities Tronwork. Sone mae tee oo oo pipe oo 
by Mr. Henry Smith :— ; Shaw, Matthew T., and Co. ... are ee OSOMNON GO are tan) A SS ae ‘% aes es af oD oe 

Beavan and Hodges ... of eA T793 01,0 Young, H.,and Co. ... “38 aa 750 0 O per, K. oe +s see oe oo 574 9 0 
Davis, James ... . te 1,758 10 0 Moreland, Richard, and Son ... = 750 0 O Contract No. 2,—For the Supply and Erection of new Boilers 
Bowers W.,and Ce.. a 1,654 0 O St. Pancras Ironwork Co... a 738 0 O and Machinery, &c. 
Lewis, W. P., and Co., "Hereford 1,650 0 O Drew, Bear, Perks and Co.* ... 6: 617 710 Fraser, W. J., and Co. = sone .0/03 70 .0mnO 
Smith, Dav id . ese 1,606 18 9 * Accepted exclusive of carpenters’ work. Thomas and Taylor ... are ove 8,305 “0 oO 
For Further Dormitory Extensions. = . ane: F Manlove, Alliott and Co. . 8,260 0 0 
Lewis, W. P., and Co.* ; me £310 0 0 Lonpon.—For exterior painting, &c., of Netherwood-street May, J mand Ge iG a PE Blige S 
# Accepted. ees beeen) os the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Beshamand Sone ss as ae eee 
ailey, architect : — seat ae 

Huti.—For the erection of St. Wilfrid's Church, The Yerbury and Son ee be 5 POAC KS oe) Ae a ee ae ah ab rape 2 m 

Boulevard, Hull. Messrs. Smith, Brodrick and Lowther, | Neal eS on ie see 198 0 oO : : ; 
, I Ww H Hunter and English ... wee us 6,942 0 0 
architects, Hull. Quantities Ee Mr. J. Watson, Hull :— Chappell .. rat ose oe ot 190 0 O Bactontandesnidecon ee eS 6,743 0 0 
Lyons, A .. ~£3,672 § 0 Callow... a oa - ies 189 10 0 : 
Biackburn, F., and Son te 3,649 oo Salter’ ee 2G, gui aid a ee Bee Sa TIOMTO Lonvon.—For alterations to Kilburn Town Hall for pur- 
Goates, T. : 3,665 0 0 Chinchen .. ey ia Le 176 15 0 poses of a new theatre. Messrs. Fowler and Hall, architects, 
Skinner.. 3,589 ron, 0 Cowley caval Draice oe rs ee 158 6 3 9, es Ss a Fleet-street. No 2 eee supplied. 
Southern, FB 37593000 20 | Cruwys .. A oe isa 156 0 Oo ackson. eee 88a rr} 2,940 0 0 
Houlton, G. .. F 2505) Om. | Marchant and Hirst ove Re «i I roe) Hindle ... nes wee ee ry 32d (OO 
Jack G., i S CAS) O45) Ead sf 8 G e, J. P. tee 
ackson, and on. 3,52 aay re = 147 5 room ove eee seo 1,570 0 O 
Robinson. D. : 3,480 0 O 
arte 3,478 0 Oo SPHINCTER WORKS 
Hall, 3448 0 0 LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, , 
Coy and Levitt, Hull (é rccepted) 22220 FO TRESTLES SCAFFOLDING EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E. , 
— | ’ ’ High Grade Flexible Hoses for 
Quantities, &c., Electrographed F Ss / Hi c ‘ J 
Equal to Lithography and so per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and or e@ e or 1ré. ontractors, Engineers, Builders. 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. | FIRE HOSES & HYDRANTS, 


HOSES FOR CLEANSING WITH WATER POWER. 
Pumping, Suction, & Dredging Hoses. 


OLDACRES & CoO. | 
59° & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. | J. BATCHELAR & CO., 


.B.—No connection with any other firm. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” 48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. Always specify ‘‘ SPHINX ”’ Brand. 
TELEGRAMS— ¥ 
swenrenine om” TE WIS, 5 & 6, wincnester street, LonDoN, £6 
Fab ack VILLAS, 
<<) LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS for | mansions, 
ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1892. CHURCHES, 
“LEWIS LINK,” the only EFFICIENT COUPLING forConductors. PATENT No. 16,644 CHIMNEY SHAFTS, 
: Cc. 


Established 1841. THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE TRADE. Incorporated 1893. 


Our Work has stood the test of time, and after years of wear, can be seen in all pzrts of the Country uninjured. 
THREE MILLION YARDS Super in the last Twenty Years. 


W. B. WILKINSON & Co,, Ltd, concrete Workers 


[Wilkinson’s Improved “Granite Concrete,” or “ Granolithic Paving.] 


We have laid more than 


Designers and Constructors of Concrete Staircases | Manufacturers of Wilkinson’s “In Situ” Grano- 
and Fireproof Floors of all descriptions, with lithic Paving, Grooved and Plain. 
as little Iron as possible, and that wholly in tension, ; 


thereby preventing waste. , 
be : Manufacturers of the very durable 2in. ** Foothold 


Flags,” made all sizes, for Street and other 


Manufacturers. of Light Tubular or Honeycomb Pavements, the Cheapest in the market 
; ' 


Section Goncrete Partitions. 


Head Office: Works: London Manager: 
Newcastie-on-Tyne. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. FRANK PECK 


Greenhithe, Kent. 15, Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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Lonpon.—For the erection of a warehouse on the site of 
Nos. 39 and 41, Worship-street, E.C., for Mr, A. Berliner. 
Mr. John Groom, architect, No. 2, Broad-street-buildings, 
Liverpool-street, E.C. Quantities supplied by Mr. Henry 
Theobald, No. 48, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 


Stimpson and Co, £3,200 0 O 
Nightingale, B. Ey... R077 0 0 
Killby and Gayford ... 3,060 0 O 
Holloway, H. L Sr 3,000 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham ... 2,036 0 oO 
Mattock Bros, (accepted) 2,888 0 oO 


Lonpon.—For building bachelors’ chambers and club- 
house, St. James's. Messrs. Fowler and Hall, architects, 9, 
Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street :— 

Groome, J. P. ... bee ve £15,000 0 O 

Lonpon.—For exterior painting, &c., at Lant-street-road 


Board School, for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. 

Bailey, architect :— 
Lathey Bros. ve “oe Beer cs TSONCOMEO 
Gurling ... foi Bye oma nt 132) 080 
Dove Bros. are ED een see 1301 0 © 
Leeks and Hooker ns naa 124 10 O 
Nightingale ae rie Ss Sec 98 0 Oo 
Johnson and Co. aa aA 5 ate Fl 
Mid-Kent Building Co. ee 89 0 oO 
Marchant and Hirst... 81 0 oOo 


Lonpon.—For exterior painting, &c., at Graystock-place 
Board School, for the School Board for London. Mr, T. J. 
Bailey, architect :— 


Harrison and Spooner .. Pi iele Koy. Wel 
Willmot and Son ae ae 125 0 0 
Dove Bros. oe. a rc on I2I 0 Oo 
Marchant and Hirst a na II4 19 O 
Johnson and Co. ao on a 1D) I Ye. 
Hornett (accepted) 99 0 oO 
Craig 027150 


Rowe,G.H.  ... are Bee Be 67 10 0 
Lonpon.—For exterior painting, &c., of Canal-road Board 
School, for the School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect :— 


Craig 4229 0 0 
Dove Bros. 164 0 0 
Corfield... 135010 
Gavin Bros. 126 12 8 
Stevens, Bros.... I2I 10 oO 
Grover and Son , 118 0 oO 
Staines and Son 108 o O 
Marchant and Hirst .., aa 505 99 0 O 
LonponDERRY. — For additions, &c., to St. Eugene's 


Schools, Rosemont. 


Mr. E. J. Toye, architect, Strand, 
Londonderry :— 


McClelland and Co. ... £425 00 
Maultsaid, W. J. a BEG TOO 
Colhoun, RR. ... rc ace 345) 08 © 
Gillespie, D. (accepted a 312 0 O 


[All of Derry]. ne 


Lona Eaton (Notts).—Accepted for the erection of four- 
teen houses, Oak Leys and Co-operative-streets (two con- 
tracts) for the Working Men’s Co-operative Society, Limited. 
Mr, E. R. Ridgway, architect, Main-street, Long Eaton :— 

Bull, J., Long Eaton, Nottingham... £2,297 0 o 


Lonctrown (Herefordshire).—Accepted for alterations and 
additions to class-rroom, Longtown Schools. Mr. G. H. 
Godsell, architect, Hereford :— 


Pritchard ... £100 0 O 


Mitrorp Haven.—For building minister's residence for 
the Wesleyan Trustees. M. J. Preece James, architect, 
Haverfordwest :— 

Phelps and Owens 


“ £537 0 oO 
Cole, G., and Sons aa at sea 495 0 Oo 
Williams, Jas. ... ame oe : 486 0 0 
Thomas and Adams (accepted) ney 480 0 O 


[AIL of Milford Haven.] 


Newport (Mon.).—For the erection of new Presby'erian 
church, Caerleon-road, Newport. Messrs. Wm. Graham, 
Hitcheox and Co., architects, Newport :— 


Linton, J. an £2,799 0 O 
Diamond, F. G. 2,750 0 O 
Jones and Son... 2,747 0 O 
Locke, C. 2,695 © O 
Bambury 2;085, . OF 0) 
Hughes... 50 256070 O 
Linton, W. A.... 2;663 0 Oo 
Hazell, A. 2,647 0 O 
Jenkins ... ea 2,630 0 O 
Parfitt, Dyson... PAN 4, Oy oA(9) 
Parfitt, A. E. 2,499 0 O 
Pugh) 7s. act Roe ce Ar 2,485 0 oO 
Morgan, A. S., and Co. (accepted)... 2:400 O O 
Prosser, T. 2,L0080).0 


[AIL of Newport.] 


Newport (Mon.).—For the erection of schools, Maindee, 
for the Rey. M. Bailey. Mr. F. R. Bates, 4, Commercial- 
street, Newport, architect :— 


Lock, Charles SONOS OOO 
Richards, Edwyn 2.210 Oe 0 
Prices Wan. cs 2 Wis; Ol) 0 
Wilkins, Chas. 2,158 0 O 
Linton, W A.... 2,140 0 O 
Morgan, A. S.... 2,099 0 O 
Monks, J.,and Co. ... as 2,007m Or 10 
Parfitt, Dyson (accepted) ore 1,994 0 0 


[All of Newport.] 


Oswestry.—For the erection of six houses and stables, 
Chapel-street, Oswestry. Frank H. Shayler, architect, 
Oswestry and Welshpool. Quantities by architect :— 


Vaughan, Oswestry ... 42,400 0 O 
Southern, Shrewsbury re 2,285 18 o 
Evans and Felton, Oswestry Z 132160 
Thomas, W. H., Oswestry ... 2,024 10 O 


{LLUSTRATED PRICE LIST ON 
APPLICATION. 


BUSH & CHIPPER, 


9, Percival St., Goswell Rd., E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 


PILKINGTON’S 
“Joxers TILES. 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 

Manuracturers or HIGH CLASS TILES 

For Floors, Walls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture 

EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
NAN 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
London Show Rooms: 
LYRIC CHAMBERS, 45, WHITCOMB STREET, W.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 
29, PRINCESS STREET, ALBERT SQUARE, 


Jarrahdale 


DURABLE 


COX, SONS, BUCKLEY & Co, 


ART WORKERS IN 
Wood, Stone, Metals, Embroidery and 
Stained Glass, 


18, Tavistock STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
CATALOGUES FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


BRASS EAGLE LECTERNS from £24. 


FouNDED 1837. 


ROBSON'S PATENT VENTILATOR 


For extracting impure air from Dwelling 
Rooms, Libraries, Offices, &c. 


Chambers's Fournal, December, 1894, page 829, says:— 
“ This method of ventilating dwelling rooms appears to us to 
meet every requirement,” 


ROBSON & Co., 
44, Hendon Road, Sunderland. 
Agents Wanted. 


WOOD-BLOCK PAVING. 


(Mr. Wuite’s System). 


For Churches, Schools, 


Y Z| Offices, &c. 
4| | Estimates and full particulars 
SAX m on application to 
\\ 


THOS.GREGORY &Co. 


Woop Pavine anp STEAM 
Jormvgery Worxs, 


Clapham Junction, 83.W. 


yy 
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W"CLOWES & SONS, 


LIMITED, 


Law Publishers & Booksellers, 
27, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Just published, royal 12mo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894, With Notes 
and Cross References and an Appendix cont ining such 
existing Statutes as still affect Building Operations within 
the Administrative County of London ; also the Bye-Laws, 
Regulations and Orders of the London County Council 
and of the Commissioners of Sewers of the City of London. 
By W. RUSSELL GRIFFITHS, LL.B., of the Inner 
Temple and Midland Circuit, Editor of “The Statutes 
Regulating London Building,’ and FRANCIS W. 
PEMBER, M.A,, of Lincoln's Inn, Draftsman of the Bill 
as originally introduced into the House of Commons, 


Now ready, Second Edition, royal 8vo, 1,100 pp., cloth, 25s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF RATING as applied to rail- 
ways, Docks, Tramways, Gas and Water Works, Coal and 
other Mines Electric Lighting Works, Manufactories, and 
other Hereditaments. With a complete Digest of Cases 
and all the important Statutes dealing with Local Rating, 
By EDWARD BOYLE, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, and G. HUMPHREYS-DAVIES, Fellow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, &c. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, ros, 6d, 

TENEMENT HOUSES and FLATS (The Iaw 
relating to), for residential or business purposes, including 
the Taxation and Rating thereof, With an Appendix of 
Precedents, Leases, Forms. and a Digest of Cases relating 
to the Inhabited House Duty. By Walter Clode, Barrister- 
at-law, of the Inner Temple, Associate of the Surveyors 
Insti!ution, &c. 

“Mr. Clode’s work is the first of its kind, and contains a 
very large amount of information arranged in a thoroughly 
practical and most useful way.’’—Dazly Chronicle. 

“Mr. Clode’s work will be a welcome addition to the 
Architect, Surveyor, and Estate Agent's legal library.” — 
Building News. 


Demy 8vo., cloth 20s. 


THE LAW OF NUISANCES. With Statutory Appen- 
dix. By E. W. Garrett, M.A., of the Inner Temple and 
Midland Circuit, Barrister-at-law. 

“Every matter that, in the eyes of the law, is regarded 
as a nuisance is considered. While the work appeals 
more particularly to members of the legal profession, ‘The 
Law of Nuisances,’ there can be no question, will be found 
very useful by the general public, especially by officials of 
County Councils, Vestries and Corporations.” —Crty Press 


Demy 8vo., 930 pages, cloth 32s, 


THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF COMPENSATION 
for Taking or Injuriously Aflecting Lands under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Acts, 1845, 1860, and 1869; Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845; Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Imrrovement Acts, 1868 to 1882 ; Public Health 
Act. 1875; Elementary Education Act, 1870; General 
Metropolitan Paying Act ; and other Public Acts (English, 
Irish and Scotch), With an Introduction, Notes and 
Forms. By the late Sidney Woolf, Q.C., and James W. 
Middleton, of Lincolns'-inn, Barriste1-at-Law. 

“The book is a most complete one on its subject, and 
may fairly claim to be an indispensable guide book for 
the compensation lawyer.’—Law Journal, 


Lonpon: WM. CLOWES & SON S, Limirep, 
27 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


HARMER & HARLEY, 


GENERAL PRINTING 
CONTRACTORS, 


56, Coleman Street, E.C. 


BEST WOOD FOR PAVING 


Antiseptic and almost Non-Absorbent. 


Owing to the wnprecedented demand for Jarrahdale, 


Season’s Delivery. 


we are booking Orders for next 


WELL ADAPTED FOR BUILDING PURPOSES & PIER & HARBOUR WORKS, 


The Rockingham Railway and Jarrahdale Timber Company, Limited, 
McLEAN BROS. & RIGG, Ltd., Sole Agents, 9 & 11, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.0, 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


O BUILDERS. 
The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works, 
and PUBLIC BUILDINGS, are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the ERECTION of a NEW 
CROWN POST OFFICE at Newbury. 5 

Drawings, specification, and a copy of the conditions 
and form of contract may be seen on application to the 
Postmaster. Bills of quantities have been prepared for 
the use of the builders by Messrs. KARSLAKE and 
MORTIMORE, of Old Queen Street, Westminster, and, 
together with forms of Tender, may be obtained at H.M. 
Office of Works on payment of one Guinea, The sums 
so paid will be returned to those persons who send in 
Tenders in conformity with the conditions specified 
below. 

The Commissioners do not hold themselves responsible 
for the accuracy of the quantities, nor do they bind them- 
s-lvyes to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

~ Tenders are to be delivered before TWELVE o’clock 
nooi, on TUESDAY, the 2nd of July, addressed to the 
Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 12, Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W., and endorsed ‘Tender for New- 


bury Post Office.’ 
; REGINALD B. BRETT, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., Secretary. 
June 5th, 1893. 


AN WEL hn wWwR BAN bls tree. 
COUNCIL. 


CONTRACT FOR BROKEN GRANITE, 

The Council are prepared to receive TENDERS for 
the SUPPLY of BROKEN GUERNSEY or CHANNEL 
ISLANDS GRANITE for the year ending 31st MARCH, 
1895, to be delivered free at any place on the roads 
within their district, 7.e., the Parish of Hanwell. 

Forms of Tender (on which alone Tenders will be 
received) contract and sureties, bond, can be inspected 
at the Council’s Offices any day between the hours of 
TEN a.m. and TWELVE at noon. 

Tenders sealed, and endorsed ‘‘Tender for Broken 
Granite,’ to be sent in to me, at the Offices of the 
Council, not later than MONDAY, the 1st day of JULY, 
1895. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

Date: the 13th day of June, 1895. 

By order, 
WARREN S. JAMES, 
Clerk to the Council. 

Urban District Council Offices, 

Hanwell, W. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of BIRKENHEAD. 
BIRKENHEAD CORPORATION ELECTRI- 
CITY SUPPLY: 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ELECTRICAL GENERATING STATION 
BUILDINGS. 

The Corporation of Birkenhead are prepared to re- 
ceive TENDERS for the ERECTION and COMPLE- 
TION of the ENGINE and BOILER HOUSE, and 
other Buildings, Walls, &c. (the chimney excepted), in 
connexion with the proposed Electrical Generating 

Station at Bentinck Street, Birkenhead. 

Plans, specifications, and particulars, with the form of 
contract, can be seen, and (upon deposit of the sum of 
Two Guineas, which will be repaid upon receipt by the 
Corporation of a bona-fide Tender) bills of quantities 
with form of Tender can be obtained, on application at 


the Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Birkenhead, or at | 


the office ot Mr. JAMES N.SHOOLBRED,Mem._Inst.C.E. 
Albany Buildings, No. 47, Victoria Street, London, S.W., 
on and after MONDAY, the 17th JUNE instant. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 

Tenders, which must be on the prescribed form, sealed 
and endorsed *‘ Tender for Electrical Generating Sta- 
tion,’ must reach me not later than TWELVE o'clock 
at noon, on THURSDAY, the 27th JUNE, 1895. 

By order, 
ALFRED GILL, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
Jun? 8th, 1895. 


EW SHOREHAM SCHOOL BOARD, 
SUSSEX. 


TO BUILDERS. 

The Board hereby invite TENDERS from responsible 
and competent Builders willing to enter into a Contract 
and Bond to execute certain WORKS of ADDITIONS 
to the Shoreham Board Schools. 

Bills of quantities, with form of Tender, may be ob- 
tained on payment of One Guinea (which will be returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide Tender) of the Architects to the 
Board, Messrs. LOADER & LONG, No. 54, Old Steine, 
Brighton at whose Offices the drawings and specifica- 
tion may be inspected. 

Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Architects, and 
endorsed “ Tender for Alterations to the Shoreham 
Board Schools,’”’ must be delivered at their Offices be‘ore 
TWELVE o'clock noon on MONDAY, JULY rst, 1895. 

The Board does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender, By order, 

H. STOVOLD BRIGDEN, 
Clerk to the New Shoreham School Board. 
Church-street, New Shoreham, 
June 11th, 1895. 


O PAINTERS AND BUILDERS. 


The Board of Management of the South Metro- 

politan School District are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for REPAIRING and PAINTING the 
whole of the EXTERIOR PORTION of their CON- 
VALESCENT ESTABLISHMENT situated at Herne 
Bay in the county ot Kent. © 

Persons desirous of Tendering can, upon application 
to Mr. OWEN, Superintendent of the School, between 
the 17th and the 22nd instant (both inclusive) obtain a 
copy of the specification and form of Tender upon pay- 
ment of the sum of Ten Shillings, which will be returned 
upon receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

A copy of the contract and bond to be entered into can 
also be seen at the School. “o 

Sealed Tenders, ‘addressed to the Board of Manage- 
mennt ot the South Metropolitan School. District, 
Brighton-road, !Sutton, Surrey, and endorsed ‘“‘ Tender 
for Repairing and Painting Herne Bay School,’’ to be 
delivered not later than MONDAY, the rst day of 
JULY, 1895. 

Tenders will be opened on the following day, and the 
person whose Tender is accepted will be immediately 
informed of such acceptance. 

The contractor will be required to enter into a contract 
and to find satisfactory security for the due performance 
thereot. 

The Managers do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any other Tender. 

By order, HENRY BURGESS, 

Clerk’s Office, Clerk te the Managers. 

South Metropolitan District School, 
Brighton-road, Sutton. Surrey, 
June 8th, 18,5. 


HE HACKNEY VESTRY. 
TO GRANITE MERCHANTS. 
TENDERS are invited for the SUPPLY and 
AELIVERY of GRANITE SPALLS and BROKEN 
GRANITE. 

Specifications and forms may be obtained from Mr, 
JAMES LOVEGROVE, Chief Surveyor to the Vestry. 

The contractor whose Tender may be accepted will be 
required to pay wages at rates not less, and to observe 
hours of labour not greater, than the rates and hours set 
out in the Vestry’s Schedule, and such Schedule will 
form part of the contract, and penalties will be enforced 
for any breach thereof. 

Tenders, sealed and endorsed, to be delivered at the 
Town Hall, Hackney, not later than FIVE p.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, the 26th inst. 

The Vestry does not bind itself to accept the lowest or 
any Tender. By order, 

Town Hall, Hackney, GEORGE GROCOTT, 

June, 1895. Clerk. 


SHOP PROPERTY. 
BATCH of SHOP PROPERTY, splendidly 


situate, and let, in the Lewisham High Road. De- 

signed and built from the designs and under the con- 
structional superintendence of an Architect. The property 
is in splendid repair and shows a nett income of £400 
er annum.—Price, and all details from Mr. DUDLEY 
MORGAN, Talbot House, Arundel-street, Strand. 


OLIDAY SKETCHING TOURS.— | 
Belgium and Normandy alternately every fortnight. 
Cost 63 guineas for each tour of one week's duration. 
Start Saturdays, entries close previous Wednesdays. 
Detailed particulars of G. A. T. MIDDLETON, 56, 
Dafforne-road, S.W. . 


UANTITIES, &c., ELECTROGRAPHED 
(equal to Lithography and much cheaper) or LITHO- 
GRAPHED at moderate rates. Skilled — staff. 

“Quantities” Box, 14 in. by 9 in. by 5 in., 2s. 6d, each ; six 
for 12s. Plans copied, enlarged, reduced, coloured.— 
W. HARDAKER, 15, Furnival-street, Holborn, London, E.C, 


ACN De LB, SG keh aAsh ED set bp 
accuracy and despatch by experienced Surveyor. 
Terms strictly moderate. SURVEYOR, 92, FLEET 


STREET, E.C. 


EADERS OF THIS JOURNAL who 
contemplate PATENTING ANY INVENTION can 
have an expert's opinion upon the merits of the inven- 

tion, or advice how to proceed to get the matter patented, by 
sending full particulars to Mr. PHIPPS, Magdalen-road, 


Norwich. 


LBA EXAMS PREPARATION 
personally or by correspondence. High places 
secured at all the Exams. Any subject taken separ- 

ately.—Full particulars on application to W. CHURCH 

HOWGATE, A.R.LB.A., 21, Parliament-street, West- 

minster, S.W. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


RCHITECT’S JUNIOR ASSISTANT 
WANTED. Well up in quantities and working 
drawings. State age and salary required.—Apply G. 

OSBORNE WILLIAMS, Architect, 70, Victoria-street, 
Liverpool. 


GENTLEMAN with a thorough practical 

knowledge of sanitary ani hot-water work, house 

decorating, book-keeping, &c., would be glad to en- 
tertain the TAKING OVER of a sound BUSINESS.— 
Apply, with particulars, N., 3, Imperial-buildings, East 
Croydon. 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED. Must 
be energetic, thoroughly reliable with accounts, prime 
cost, and the usual routine. References from past or 

present employers. Apply by letter, A. A. W., 47, Mortimer- 
street, 


Pyotr CARTISEE SCHOOE BOAKD: 
WANTED aCLERK of WORKS for a New Board 
School in Carlisle. Must be thoroughly experienced and 


| prepared to undertake superintendence of works whenever 


in operation. 

The execution of the work is estimated to occupy about 
ten months. 

Applications stating age, salary required, and full parti- 
culars of qualifications, with copies of not less than three 


| recent testimonials, to be sent not later than TUESDAY, the 
| 25th inst. to S. CARTMELL, Clerk to the Board, 27, | 


Lowther-street, Carlisle. 
11th June, 1895. 


ITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


The Improvement Committee of the Birmingham 

City Council REQUIRE the SERVICES of a gentleman 
having a knowledge ef architecture and surveying, as 
MANAGER of the properties on the Improvement Scheme 
area. 

The salary will be £300 per annum, with no pension. 

Applications, stating age (which must not exceed 35 years), 
qualifications, and nature of past. employments, to be 
addressed to “The Chairman of the Improvement Com- 
mittee, Council House, Birmingham,” and sent in not later 
than 1st JULY. 

Canvassing members of the committee will be held to be 


a disqualification. 
EDWARD ORFORD SMITH, 


Birmingham, Town Clerk, 
June, 1895. 
ENERAL FOREMAN «seeks RE-EN- 


GAGEMENT. Practical in all branches, with a view 

of partnership, Could invest £100 to £200in same. 
References exchanged.—Z.Y.X., care of 88, Shirland-road, 
Maida Vale. 


LUMBERS and DECORATORS.— 
WANTED, a WORKING MANAGER for the 
above; also to superintend a farrier’s and a mineral 

water business. Must be used to bookkeeping and estimat- 
ing. Countryman preferred. Write, stating age, salary 
(which must be moderate), experience, and reference.— 


KNIGHT, Tring. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
DVERTISER (30) with 16 years’ London 


experience ; several years managing a West-end 

Builders, House Agents, and Surveyor’s Business, 
wishes for a SITUATION in town or country, where hisall- 
round knowledge will be required. Competent to make 
reports and superintend work, especially sanitation. Sur- 
veyor’s office preferred—‘‘ W.M.,” c/o Smith’s Advertising 
Bureau, 51, Morgate-streeet, E.C, 


DVERTISER desires ENGAGEMENT as 


improver in architect’s office, Fair draughtsman, neat 
tracer. Small salary required.—P. W. M., 2, Lincoln- 
villas, Willesden-lane, N.W. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT requires RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Working and detail drawings. 
Specifications and quantities. Good references—'‘S.” 
8, Victoria-street, Shrewsbury, 


| 


RCHITECT’S .ASSISTANT (an - archi- 
tect’s son) desires immediate ENGAGEMENT. Thir- 
teen years’ City experience. Good references. Goodall- 

round man. Salary £2 2s.—A. G., 166, Alderoft-road, 
Haverstock Hill. 


RCHITECT and Surveyor’s ASSISTANT 
desires ENGAGEMENT, London, Sixteen years’ 
experience in all branches of architectural profession. 

Efficient surveyor and leveller. Testimonials—“ Rosebank,” 
Lansdowne-road, Tottenham, 


RCHITECT and SURVEYOR’S General 
ASSISTANT requires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Eight 
years’ London experience in all branches, Plans, 

surveys, quantities, specifications, &c., and-usual routine.— 
Se care of Messrs, Deacon’s, Leadenhall-street, 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
(good) DISENGAGED, Dilapidations, land survey- 
ing, levelling, laying out estates, or Clerk of Works, 

Management of house property.—H. M., 62, Kelmscott-road, 
Wandsworth Common, London. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT and ENGI- 

NEER'S TRACER desires ENGAGEMENT, 

Neat Draughtsman, working drawings, details, quick 

and rapid tracer, good colourist, general office routine, &c.— 
T. R. F., ‘‘ Montrose,” Glynfield-road, Harlesden, N.W. 


UILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, and SUR- 
VEYORS. Advertiser wishes DAILY EMPLOY- 
MENT in superintending work or accounts. Moder- 

ate terms. Special knowledge of sanitary work.—Write, 
HEATHER, 200, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 


UILDER’S CLERK. Aged 29. Expe- 

» rienced in book-keeping. P. C, Correspondence, 

Measuring up and preparing accounts, &c. Fair 

estimator and draughtsman. Good references.—G, L., 8, 
Shore-road, South Hackney, N.E, 


ESIGNS, Workings, Drawings, Details, 
Tracings, Specifications trom rough instructions. Low 
Terms. Perspectives artistically coloured from half- 

a-guinea. Shortestnotice.—" Y,” Advertiser Office, Croydon 


RACTICAL MAN, wants SITUATION as 


MANAGER of ESTATE, near London preferred, but 

would not object to country. Holder of Sanitary 
Inspectors Certificate, and two Science and Art Certificates 
for building construction. Excellent Testimonials. Thor- 
oughly understands plans, &c., having carried out large 
contracts in London and Country. Good at figures and 
accounts.—Address, “SURVEYOR,” 1, Grafton-road, Gold- 
smith-avenue, East Acton, London, W. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT requires SITUATION 


J in architect and surveyor’s office. Five years general 

experience. Good draughtsman, tracer, colourist, &c. 
Perspective, details, and general office routine.—Apply, H. S., 
No. 8, Higher-terrace, Torquay. = 
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The Beauty An infatuated writer, in | first blush, it may appear to be. But it is : duality. The way to make a city hideous is 
ee inndone Northern contemporary, | not colour alone that makes things pleasant | to put four such erections as the Medical 


blinded by the glamour of the 
London season, or the aspect of the Thames 
Embankment when the sun is pouring 
through the tender green of the 
plane trees, has gone mad—not 
an unusal occurrence with news- 
paper men when they come to 
touch upon subjects they do not 
understand. He calls London 
the finest and most beautiful 
city in the World, comparing it 
immeasurably ahead of the cities 
of Italy, or the -finest modern 
creations of other European 
lands. Men do not know their 
London even if they love it, or 
the wildest stretch of imagina- 
tion could not conjure up the 
Beautiful in its narrow streets 
and feet-trodden highways. The 
greatest lack our buildings show 
is undoubtedly the lack of co- 
lour. It seems an extraordinary 
anomaly, but without colour 
very few things would be beauti- 
ful. Colour may be bright and 
happy, such as Mr. Waterhouse 
invariably gives us. What 
could be better than St. Paul’s 
School at Hammersmith, or that 
incomparable building, the Na- 
tural History Museum, at South 
Kensington. On the other hand, 
we can have extremely fine 
colour in the deep greys of an 
old fine stone front, mellowed 
by age and not by soot. Worse 
colouring than the Constitu- 
tional Club in Northumberland 
Avenue cannot be found in the 
whole of London; it isas vile °* 
in its way as the yellow faience 
of two eating-houses recently 
erected in the Strand, and little 
better than the crude browns 
of Frascati’s Restaurant in Ox- 
ford Street. Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo’s much-debated Front 
in Great George Street is an 
instance of good colouring. So 
is Collcutt’s City Bank on Ludgate Hill— 
in cool greys—and the fine buildings modest 
John Dunn is erecting on the Norfolk Estate, 
adjoining the Temple. There is a wonderful 
future for glazed bricks and faience work in 
the London streets, however shocking, at 


to the eye of man. It is good proportion 
and sensibility of treatment, even the appro- 
priateness of a design, which makes a buil- 


ding, or a street, or a city beautiful ; and 
there are very few instances of these things 
in dear old dirty London. It is the unani- 
mity of intention which is missing, the 
strong desire to improve the situation rather 
than to establish one’s own striking indivi- 


THE MANTEL IN THE DINING ROOM OF BOVENEY COURT : 
WILLIAM YOUNG, ARCHITECT. 


Examination Hall, the Savoy Hotel, 
“ Balfour’s Folly,” and the Adelphi Terrace 
adjoining one another. And yet there they 
are gaping or blinking at the 
New Zealander as he saunters 
along the gardens at their teet, 
wondering which he shall ad- 
mire or which spit at. We do 
not need to be told that nothing 
can prevent these things. We 
know it ; nothing material can, 
until Architects and the Insti- 
tute obtain the recognition we 
crave for them, the recognition 
which is the birthright of a 
noble Art. That there are 
beautiful spots amidst the 
dreariness of our conquering 
City, we admit with pride. It 
is the satisfaction of our hearts ; 
but what is most cruel is the 
knowledge that these spots.are 
obliterated as the years go on, 
and in their places the King of 
Commerce, defiant and debased, 
rears his ungodly head high up 
above the pavements which 
have been shadowed by nobler 
if less mighty things. Our 
Northern contemporary was 
wrong in deeming London 
beautiful. The writer was im- 
pressed by the glamour of the 
season, the historic renown, the 
richness of our commonwealth, 
and through his impression he 
thought he could detect beauty. 
It is almost cruel to disabuse him 
of his belief. 


F / REGARDED 

An Engineering He me pia 
Accomplish= : ae 

ment. neering feat 


greater things 
have been done than the Baltic 
Ship Canal, but in the sense of 
Imperial display the remarkable 
function of last week may be 
described as unparalleled in the 
history of the century. The 
German Emperor knows full well how to 
trick the elements—even appropriate thunder 
“clapped ” applause !—and as he stood on the 
bridge of the /fohenzollern we may take it that 
he was a proud man. Questions of diplomacy 
and politics, with which we have nothing todo, 
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got mixed with the cannonading, but consider- 
ing the complexity of interestsin Kiel Harbour, 
the affair passed off fairly well, and the French 


maintained their reputation as the Grand _ 


Nation. Singularly few were the engineer- 
ing obstacles encountered in the: sixty-four 
miles of the Canal; and the absence of locks, 
save at each end of the Canal, will indubitably 
aid the transit of ships along its course. The 
gain to Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Rotterdam, 
London, and Hull, varies from fourty-four 
hours to fifteen hours. That the Canal is 
open to through traffic, not ending in a cul 
de sac as in the Manchester Ship Canal, 
should ensure an ultimate financial success 
to the Great Baltic Scheme. Further- 
more, and apart from the commercial 
aspects of the undertaking, it may be 
maintained without exaggeration — that, 
in virtue of the rapid and _ secured 
union of the Baltic and North Sea Fleets 
which it renders possible, the Canal doubles 
the capability of the German Navy. Against 
an attack by land, on the other hand, the 
Canal may be regarded as safe, on account 
of the difficulty of landing a large body of 
troops under the guns of the fortifications, 
and because of the constant readiness of 
strong land forces of the second line. 
In case of a coalition war, it secures to 
the German Navy the important advantages 
of the inner line. A circumstance which 
very considerably increases the value of the 
Canal is the position of the two German 
naval ports on the North Sea and the Baltic, 
which are brought considerably nearer one 
another by it, and enabled to support each 
other more easily. This consideration was 
of weight in determining the mouths of the 
Canal. The naval depéts, wharfs, and build- 
ing and equipping docks are at Kiel, near the 
eastern end of the Canal, and there is 
no harbour in the Baltic so landlocked as 
that of Kiel, from which an enemy must 
keep at a respectful distance to avoid the 
risk of being attacked in the rear. The 
town of Brunsbiittel, at the western mouth 
of the Canal, is so situated that the ships of 
the Navy can pass unseen by an enemy 
between Wilhelmshaven and Kiel Harbour 
by a way avoiding the open sea as much as 
possible. The military advantages offered 
by the new waterway are also enhanced by 
the circumstance that MHeligoland now 
belongs to Germany. That Island and the 
Canal form two mutually supplementary 
strategical positions. It would seem that 
Imperial rather than Commercial considera- 
tions have been the chief factor in urging 
the completion of this great engineering 
task. 


A start has been made with proposed Co- 
operative Stores at Brotton, Yorks. Tenders, 
£1,128 tos. 4d. (not including fittings). Arthur 
Newsome, Architect, Middlesbro’-on-Tees. 

DourinG a brief but rather severe thunder- 
storm which passed over the Lochaber district 
on Thursday afternoon, a flash of lightning en- 
tered the Observatory on the summit of Ben 
Nevis, fusing the telegraph wire, and damaging 
an instrument at a point where the wire was 
exposed. The wooden lining of the Observa- 
tory caught fire, and for a time it was feared 
that the flames might spread and cause consi- 
derable damage, as the building is also lined 
with dry felt. Fortunately, the Observers, 
assisted by two visitors, who happened to be 
on the summit, succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames before very material damage resulted. 

LIGHTNING conductors, according to Professor 
V. Jones, may become a source of danger instead 
of protection, especially when the continuity of 
the conductor has been severed. A great source 
of danger exists in an inefficient earth con- 
nection. 

A new Masonic Hall is to be erected at 
Gourock, in John Street, opposite the Central 
School. The probable cost of the feu and 
erection is expected to amount to about £1,000. 
The Hall will accommodate from 300 to 400 
people. 


ENLARGEMENT OF WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
SHOULD THE NaTION PAy? 


N Old Palace Yard, Westminster, to the 
north-east of the main structure, stands a 
group of very old houses. As relics of a 

bye-gone age these buildings are interesting, 
and have their value in the eyes of the anti- 
quarian, but their proximity to the Abbey itself 


is a source of danger owing to their liability to. 


fire. It is quite possible that these houses 
might have been jealously preserved had they 
been situated elsewhere, but standing where 
they do their value becomes comparative, and, 
of ‘course, they are a mere bagatelle when 
weighed in the balance with the venerable fane 
which holds the memorials of England’s 
illustrious dead. And not only is the preserva- 
tion of these dilapidated houses to be 
deprecated from a fire-risk standpoint, but as 
long as they remain where they are they 
will obstruct the view of the fine Architecture 
of Henry VII.’s Chapel, and of the ancient 
Chapter House. To the majority of English- 
men the idea of regarding Westminster 
Abbey as a mere ‘‘show place’’ is probably 
repugnant ; but, nevertheless, there is no reason 
why the impressive outlines of the Abbey should 
not be displayed to the best possible advantage. 
There is, therefore, not the slightest justification 
for concealing a beautifully moulded portion of 
the edifice behind a facade of masonry of very 
subsidiary historical value, apart from the 
weighty consideration of safety; and it has 
been decreed that the tumble-down houses 
shall be demolished. The announcement 
is entirely in accordance with the strong 
recommendations submitted to Parliament by 
the Royal Commission, which reported as long 
ago as 1891. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
own the freehold, and all the leaseholders have 
been persuaded to agree to the scheme of 
demolition, which will be carried into effect as 
soon as Parliament is prorogued. The 
clearance to be thus effected will constitute 
but one portion of a scheme affecting the future 
of Westminster Abbey. For years it has 
been apparent that if the Abbey were to con- 
tinue to be the depository of the remains of 
illustrious Englishmen, or of their cenotaphs or 
Monuments, the provision of more space would 
become an imperative necessity. Several years 
have elapsed since Dean Stanley reported that 
there remained but two spots available for 
Statues of men of the greatest eminence. In 
later years, nodoubt, the honour of interment in 
Westminster Abbey has been much more spar- 
ingly conferred than it formerly was—not, per- 
haps, because there are fewer great men in 
modern times, but because we have become 
much more exacting in the matter of* qualifica- 
tion. Scores of Tablets and other Memorials 
have been erected in Westminster Abbey to 
persons who were little more than mediocrities 
while they lived, and whose names do not now 
convey to the mind impressions of brilliant 
endeavour in any field whatever. We cannot, 
with any grace undo what has been done; and 
these mementos of respectabilities must be left 
undisturbed. But we can at least insist that, 
for the future, Westminster Abbey shall bea 
representative Mausoleum, and in order that 
this design may be carried out it is incumbent 
on the authorities to provide additional space. 
The feeling of veneration for the central edifice 
itself may possibly excite in some critics aversion 
to any patchwork project of enlargement; but 
surely there are modern Architects of sufficient 
ability and taste to design an Annexe in keeping 
with the central pile—of hitting the exact 
mean between servile Architectural insignifi- 
cance and vain presumption. The plot of 
ground rendered available by the removal of 
the old houses now standing on the north- 
east of the Abbey is that which has 
been suggested as the site of a new Wing or 
Memorial Chapel. The Royal Commissioners, 
it is true, did not unanimously favour this site 
for the proposed enlargement, though since their 
report was issued there appears to have been a 
consolidation of opinion in favour of it. But in 
whatever direction Westminster Abbey may 
be extended, the task will have to be performed 
with the greatest delicacy, and after the most 
anxious consideration. And it is further a 
question whether the cost of building the new 


Annexe should be defrayed out of the national 
purse, or whether it should be met by the 
munificence of a private citizen. In February of 
1894, Mr. Yates Thompson, after consultation 
with Mr. Pearson, who had prepared plans for 
the Royal Commission, offered to give a sum of 
£38,000 for the construction of a Memorial 
Chapel, to be connected with Poet’s Corner by 
a Cloister. The sum specified was the estimated 
cost of the fabric, the expenditure on the 
acquisition of property forthe clearance and the 
site being £27,000 more, a sum which the 
present Parliament will be asked to provide.” 
Mr. Thompson, in making his offer, stated that 
it would hold good for a year. The twelve 
months elapsed last February, but it is 
to be presumed that Mr. Thompson has 
agreed to an extension of time. The patriotic 
spirit which actuated Mr. Thompson is un- 
challengeable, but there have been some 
searchings of heart as to whether it would be 
expedient for a distinctively national institution 
to be beholden tothis extent to the generosity of 
a private purse. Mr. Thompson appended to 
his offer some conditions which were perfectly 
reasonable, but it will remain for Parliament to 
decide whether, in the erection of a necessary 
addition to the National Valhalla, it would or 
would not be expedient for the representatives 
of the nation to have an absolutely free hand 
in the matter. Many of the most imposing 
ecclesiastical edifices throughout the country 
have been erected with moneys accruing from 
private benefactions; and, indeed, in earlier 
times the individual donor played a most promi- 
nent and even necessary part in the multiplica- 
tion of those splendid piles of masonry which 
teach the lessons of history to all who care to 
learn them. But Westminster Abbey occupies 
a unique position. It is the resting-place to 
which, perhaps, the thoughts of great English- 
men instinctively turn when preparing to face 
the end, and it is the sacred duty of the nation to 
see nothing is done that is in any way likely to 
impair the historical and distinctively national 
characteristics of the great Mausoleum. 


COLOURS EMPLOYED BY THE 
ANCIENTS. 


N antiquity, besides indigo and purple, few 
colours were employed, and these were ob- 
tained for the most part from the vege- 

table kingdom, but their purity was so great 
that they have kept well to our own times, 
after having undergone for centuries the action 
of the air and sun. The fact is particularly 
remarkable in the Egyptian tombs; the stone 
has been disintegrated by weathering, while the 
colours have been preserved. The colour that 
we meet most frequently is a mixture of a 
reddish-brown oxide of iron (red hematite) and 
clay, known under the name of Pompeiian red. 
This colour, which has resisted for four thou- 
sand years the sun of Egypt and the action of 
the air, is equally proof against acids. The 
Egyptiansr educed it, by rubbing between stones 
under water, to a degree of fineness that we 
cannot obtain nowadays by chemical precipita- 
tion. An equally precious yellow pigment, also 
much used, was formed of a natural oxide of 
iron mixed with much clay, chalk, and water, 
aad browned by the action of heat; the mix- 
ture of the two colours gives orange. For this 
yellow colour, gold bronze or gold leaf was 
also employed. For blue, they used a glass 
coloured with copper minerals; this pigment 
was not less permanent than the preceding, 
even acids having very little effect upon it. 
Gypsum or plaster of Paris furnished white, 
and also formed the basis of pale colours when 
organic pigments were added to it, probably 
madder, for red. The colours were always 
thinned and rendered adhesive by means of 
gums. It is interesting to know, as is proved 
by inscriptions, the artists regarded their 
colours as imperishable. 


Tue Foundation Stone of the new Glasgow 
Sanatorium Hospital for Women was recently 
laid by Lord Blythswood. It will cost £8,000, 


and will accommodate 28 patients. 


AT a meeting of the Rutherglen School 
Board, on Wednesday, it was resolved to 
obtain plans for the erection of additional 
accommodation at Eastfield School, the extra 
scholars required to be provided for being 300. 
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DARENTH AND ITS ROMAN 
REMAINS. 


Kit GRORGE- PAYNE, F.5.A;, “of 
Rochester, who has been superintend- 
ing the excavations at Darenth, con- 

ducted a party of Architects, the other day, 
over the recently discovered Roman Villa, and 
gave a happily interesting description of the 
discoveries he had made. He pointed out that 
the field was only abeut a mile from the great 
Roman road which led from Dover to London, 
and about three miles from Springhead, which 
had been identified by Shrubsole and others 
with the Roman station Vagniace, mentioned 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and where many 
undoubted Roman remains had been found. 
Ona hillside to the west could be seen traces 
of a British encampment. In later times, after 
the withdrawal of the Roman garrisons, the dis- 
trict was subjected to a Jutish occupation, a very 
rough class of settlers. Still later, in Saxon 
times, Darenth Village Church was built, and 
Roman tiles and bricks were re-utilised in the pre- 
Saxon work on the north side of the building. 
The foundations of the Roman Villa itself 
formed the quarry not only for that Church, 
but for many buildings constructed in later 
times. There was no evidence that it was ever 
burnt down, but he conjectured that it was 
gradually abandoned. The site was unusually 
low, and as the stream was tidal before the 
Mills were erected lower down, it was necessary 
to protect the Villa from floods, and so a long 
retaining wall on the west front towards the 
river was constructed. The house itself covered 
a larger area than any previously discovered in 
England, being at least 350 ft. square, and it 
probably extended towards the south an 
additional 300 ft. The lower or western portion 
of the area was divided into Dwelling Rooms, 
Baths, and other apartments and Corridors, 
and to the south were two large Courts, roughly 
80 ft. square, separated from the house by a 
Corridor which ran along its entire front, and 
divided from each other by a long, narrow 
building, 84 ft. by rr ft., with immensely thick 
walls, having at its further or southern end a 
semi-circular chamber. Had the curve of the 
arc been outwards, it would have been explained 
as a basilica; but, unfortunately, it was rounded 
off towards the long building. There appeared 
to be traces of a leaden lining, and he had little 
doubt that it was originally a cistern. Beyond 
this building to the south the remains were 
crossed by a more recent lane, for in the field on 
the outer side of the lane, belonging to another 
owner, trial bores had revealed traces of other 
buildings not yet excavated. The chief apart- 
ments were on the slope of the hill on the 
eastern end of the site, the portion furthest 
from the river. None of the rooms were very 
large, and the floors lay about 5 ft. below the 
present surface of the soil. These floors were 
generally of concrete, mixed with road pebbles, 
in a few cases covered with large flat tiles and 
in others with small cubes of red tesserz ; but 
they had been disappointed so far in not finding 
any ornamental tesselated pavements, such as 
were frequently found in other Roman stations 
in Britain. In several cases traces of fresco 
paintings showing floral designs were found on 
the walls, but these had gradually perished 
after exposure to the air, and the frosts of 
last winter had greatly injured the remains. 
In another room the concrete floor has been 
taken up, so as to show the heating arrange- 
ments. These consisted of hypocausts, hollow 
flues, square on plan, formed on plain flat 
tiles, and communicating with round flues in 
the walls which led to a stoke-hole, one of 
these receptacles for fuel being used to heat a 
whole suite of rooms. On these flues, which 
were about 2 ft. high, the thick concrete floors 
were suspended, and the smoke was carried off 
by vertical pipes, still to be seen in position in 
the walls. In one room was discerned traces 
of alterations by which the room had been 
shortened and the doorway blocked up at a 
later period, and in another case an old floor 
had been discarded, and a new one put in at a 
higher level. A series of rooms nearer the 
river, at the western portion of the site, were 
all of less importance, and showed no traces of 
having been heated. Half-way down the 
slope, near the Eastern Court, were a series of 
three Baths; the largest, or Swimming-Bath, 
was 40 ft. by ro ft., and was approached by 


four wide and deep steps of concrete, having 
rounded nosings. At a later Roman period 
it would be seen a wall of alternate courses 
of tiles, flints and chalk was built across this 
Bath, and adjoining it were two smaller Baths 
each 7 ft. square, and one heated by a hypo- 
caust. On the south of the Villa the foun- 
dations of Stables, Granaries and Outbuildings 
have been excavated. The temporary Museum 
contains articles turned up by the spade upon 
the site during the excavations, and include the 
bones of various domestic animals, including 
the sheep, goat, dog, horse and ox, deers’ 
antlers, shuttle for net-making, the handle of 


TOWER OF THE PEOPLES’ PALACE : 


BY E. R. ROBSON. 


a fan; combs and hairpins have also been 
unearthed, together with two or three hones, 
fragments of Durobrivium, Samian, and 
Upchurch ware (all of coarse character) ; beads 
and broken pieces of glass from windows and 
bottles; bangles, armlets, and ornaments in 
bronze ; small enamelled pieces of jet, a hatchet, 
bell, and studs of iron and lead. The coins 
were comparatively few in number, and ranged 
from Domitian, A.D. 81 to Gratian A.D. 375. 
After the remains had been thoroughly examined, 
Mr. Payne escorted his visitors to the parish 


Church of Darenth. It consists of Nave, with 
collar-beam roof, and South Aisle; Western 
Tower; Chancel, which formerly had also a 
South Aisle, now walled up; and short Sacra- 
rium, separately vaulted in chalk, and having 
its thick eastern wall pierced by three narrow 
and deeply-splayed lancets. The exterior 
masonry of these lights, and of part of north 
wall of Nave, and perhaps the lower portions 
of Tower, is apparently of rude pre-Conquest 
character. The responds to arcade and the 
square capital to the built-in column in 
South Chancel wall are of rude Norman 
character. The outer surface of the 
bowl of the large Font is symmetrically divided 
by rounded arcades into eight compartments, 
containing crude carving in high relief. These 
seemed to include infant baptism by immersion 
ina Font; a seated figure of King David with 
harp and crown, all proper, to quote the jargon 
of Heralds College; the Sacrifice of Isaac, the 
lion of St. Mark, the winged eagle of St. John, 
a man with spear, and what might represent to 
the fin de siécle eleventh century carver, a con- 
ventional ox. The whole is of the Early 
Norman period. The arcade in Nave is carried 
by octagona] shafts without neckings, and the 
windows are of all periods down to Late Per- 
pendicular, the Pulpit being a low and miserable 
structure, made up of Jacobean panelling, and 
quite unworthy of the interesting fabric. 


THE financing of the Jungfrau Railway 
scheme, already approved by the Swiss Par- 
liament, for a railway from the Wengern Alp, 
vid Eiger and the Moench, up the Jungfrau is 
regarded as assured, and the construction of 
the first section of the line is to be commenced 
in the course of the present year. 

Tue Brighton Town Council has finally 
decided upon a scheme for the alteration and 
enlargement of the Town Hall at an estimated 
cost of £30,000. 

THE great 40-inch lens for the Yerkes tele- 
scope has just been completed by Mr. A. E.. 
Clark, and will soon be shipped to Geneva, 
where a new Observatory has been constructed. 
This magnificent telescope is the largest in the 
World, and eclipses all, not only in size, but in 
focal range and power. The lens alone, when 
it came from Paris in the rough, cost £8,000, 
and since then an enormous cost has been 
incurred by the grinding and polishing of the 
lens, which have been going on for two years. 

THREE of the great turbines, each furnishing 
5,000 horse-power, and each four times larger 
than any in the World, are in position at 
Niagara Falls, and four more will be placed in 
the great pit, cut through the solid rock, 120 ft. 
long, 180 ft. deep and 2oft. wide. The shaft 
from each wheel, sometimes of tubular steel, 
sometimes solid and eleven inches thick, 
extends up into the Power House, and to it 
is fixed a flying field of the great dynamo, 
13 ft. in diameter and 15 ft. high. When 
this is revolving 250 times a minute, it sends 
forth an electrical current of 5,o00 horse- 
power. 

Tuer Leeds City Council has agreed to buy 
for its Art Gallery Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
last year’s Academy picture, ‘‘The Lady of 
Shallott,”” and has succeeded in securing it on 
specially favourable terms from the artist, who 
is a native of that city. 

Mr. H. RicHarpson, Surveyor to the Old- 
bury Council, has been appointed Surveyor to 
the Aston District Council out of seventy-two 
applications for the post. 

Mr. Georce Lopes, M.I.C.E., of the London 
and Brighton Railway, is the inventor of an 
Automatic Railway Electric Alarm for level 
crossings, a working model of which is now on 
view at the Imperial Institute Exhibition. The 
approaching train rings an alarm bell at the 
crossings, and keeps the gong sounding unti 
the train has passed. 

Tue Worshipful Company of Fishmongers 
has contributed £1,500 to the decoration of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the cost of thé mosaic in 
the Chancel Dome representing the ‘‘ Creation 
of Fishes.”’ 

Tue Liverpool City Council, at its next 
meeting will be asked to accept a tender for the 
erection of the new Central Fire Station in 
Hatton Garden, subject to the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s approving of the Council bor- 
rowing the money required for the building. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fune 25th, 1895. 


‘7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUuSsKIN. 


An article on the Manchester Municipal 
School of Art in the new number of the Studio 
raises the question of the importance of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s appointment as ‘Director of 
Design” nearly two years ago. At the time 
Mr. Crane drew up a series of ‘‘ Suggestions ” 
for the benefit of the Technical Instruction 
Committee and of the students. They began 
with a declaration that ‘‘the objects of the 
School are to give by a system of carefully con- 
sidered and varied courses of study, with due 
regard to the bent and capacity of individuals, 
a thoroughly practical knowledge of Designing, 
Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, more 
especially in the varied forms of their orna- 
mental application in association with Archi- 
tecture and technical conditions of manu- 
facture.”” Mr. Crane thus laid especial stress 
on Design, and the course which he sketched 
out in twelve stages wasintended to ‘‘ emphasise 
the essential relation of necessary units through- 
out all the branches of Art,” while ‘‘ strengthen- 
ing the designing faculty and cultivating inven- 
tion and observation.” The old painters 
trained their pupils first by setting them to 
copy good pictures and then by leaving them to 
copy Nature, picking up hints about technique as 
they went on. Mr. Crane, on the other hand, 
would set the beginner to make a pattern 
immediately after he had had some practice in 
freehand drawing from ‘‘typical floral and 
ornamental forms.”’ The first method produced 
painters, the second will at least produce 
designers, and may conceivably do more, 
though it is at present impossible to discuss its 
merits. Success alone can justify any scheme 
of education, and Mr. Crane’s plan has not yet 
been properly tried. 


Like almost all the Public Art Training 
Schools in the country, the Manchester School 
of Art has been dominated by the Science and 
Art Department. The perfectly organised and 
at the same time thoroughly pernicious system 
of ‘‘ South Kensington,’’ which dooms students 
to pass many useless examinations, and permits 
only those who have passed them to train others 
for the same wearisome ordeal, has too much 
money to spend in grants, prizes, and scholar- 
ships not to be almost omnipotent in all but 
the wealthiest Schools. The Manchester School 
has bowed to its authority and has had its 
reward. The students have passed the ex- 
aminations of the Department with credit, and 
the School has drawn handsome sums yearly, 
the grant for the year ending March 3rst, 1894, 
being £591 5s. out of a total revenue of 
£1,968 15s. tod. When Mr. Crane was 
appointed it was thought, and the writer in the 
Studio still thinks, that Manchester had ‘ com- 
mitted itself to what is very like an incipient 
revolt’ against South Kensington. But this 
does not seem to be the case. Mr. Crane’s 
‘‘ Suggestions ’’ were, as the writer puts it, only 
adopted ‘‘as materials for an alternative and 
complimentary course worked in with the older 
arrangements and fitted on to them as much as 
possible.” As the Department ‘‘ system” can- 
not be made to fit on to any reasonable course 
of instruction whatever, this means that the 


‘“‘ Suggestions ’’ were for the time disregarded. 
But is it too soon to hope for their revival ? 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘ Although per- 
fectly satisfied with the Architect who had the 
Infirmary building in hand, the Aston (Bir- 
mingham) Board of Guardians yet judged it 
best to put the proposed Cottage Homes to 
competition. Instead of selecting a certain 
number of competent Architects, and inviting 
them to compete, the new Board decided that 
it should be an open competition, with the 
result that nineteen sets of plans were sent in 
to compete for the work. Premiums of £70 
and £30 for the best two sets were all that the 
Board committed itself to give. The Board 
was then naturally compelled to employ a pro- 
fessional Assessor, who was also a local Archi- 
tect. His award has been announced, so far 
as the premiums go. This is, however, a small 
thing. Sets of plans worth, I am told—in time 
and labour—at least £150, are not sent in for 
the mere hope of obtaining premiums even of 
£70 and £30. But, forsooth, the proposal was 
made to pass over both of the successful com- 
petitors, and to give the work, with the sub- 
stantial remuneration of the Architect’s per- 
centage, to one of the unsuccessful competitors. 
The successful competitors’ plans would also 
be placed in his hands. Surely this was not 
part of the professional Assessor’s recommenda- 
tion? Was ever anything more unfair to other 
competitors, or unwise in the ratepayers’ 
interests proposed to a representative body ?” 


THE question of the public Exhibition of 
pictures of the nude is just now being actively 
canvassed in Japan. A painter, M. Kuroda, 
has sent to the Kyoto Exhibition a picture of 
this character, which has been accepted and 
hung. Even the Commissioners have had to 
give a public explanation of their reasons for 
this course, and the police for their permitting 
it. The former, it appears, were divided upon 
the point, but decided in the affirmative, as 
otherwise they did not see how they would get 
out of a similar difficulty at an International 
Exhibition where many nudities would be most 
certainly presented. The police have had 
more difficulty in giving a satisfactory answer, 
seeing that they have but recently been check- 


ing the representation of suggestive scenes on > 


the stage. The Press appears to be unanimous 
in the singular opinion that, whilst the foreigner 
is fond of representations of the nude, the 
Japanese is only offended thereby. 


AFTER all, the proposed Roman Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster, of which we gave a 
description in our last issue, is not to be a repro- 
duction of the ancient Basilica of St. Peter. We 
learn from a statement by Cardinal Vaughan in 
the Tablet that this idea has now been abandoned. 
Mr. Bentley, the Architect, has produced the 
plan of a building, the style of which is Byzan- 
tine like that of Sant’ Ambrogio, Milan, with 
certain details suggested by St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and San Vitali of Ravenna. In the Apse will 
be the Monk’s Choir, as in Sant’ Ambrogio, 


visible from the main entrance. The Canon’s 
Stalls will be in the Sanctuary. 
A WELSH historic landmark, the Devil’s 


Bridge, in the vicinity of Aberystwith, appears 
to be in peril of removal by the ravages of 
time and stress of weather. The heavy winter 
frost cracked the Bridge right through the 
middle. A portion of the southern side has 
also given way, and the whole structure, it is 
said, may collapse at any moment. The Bridge 
is believed to have been built by the Cistercian 
monks of Strata Florida, and spans a huge 
rocky fissure. For the sake of old and cherished 
association, and for the sake too of picturesque 
Wales, it is to be hoped the danger of collapse 
will be averted. 


In Edinburgh last week the Incorporated 
Gas Institute held its annual meeting. Accord- 
ing to the President, Mr. Robert Mitchell, of 
that City, the present-day practice in gas 
engineering has reached the stage of ‘ the 
stagnation of perfection.’’ That is a great deal 
to say, particularly when one remembers that 
the industry about which it is said involves the 
labour of nearly 60,000 men engaged in car- 
bonising an annual weight of coal amounting to 
twelve million tons. The capital sunk in gas 
works, authorised by Parliament, is no less than 


sixty-eight millions sterling and there is to be 
added to the amount invested in the public gas 
undertakings a large number of private works 
supplying industrial concerns, noblemen’s man- 
sions, and offices, &c. Mr. Mitchell indicates 
one direction from which he anticipates pro- 
gress in reducing the cost of production. That 
is the Lowe Water Gas Plant, an American 
invention, by which carburreted water gas of 
twenty-two to twenty-four candle power can be 
delivered into the holder at from ts. to ts. 3d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet. Mr. Mitchell, however,, 
regards this as an enricher rather than a 
separateilluminantagent. Respecting acetylene, 
Mr. Mitchell finds its position ‘‘to be that of 
a photometric value of 240 candles, but has 
little more enriching effect than coal gas of 
sixty candles.’’ Immense gas holders are, in 
the President's opinion, the most economical, 
and he further lays stress on the reasonableness 
of educating consumers up to the use of a 
higher candle-power rather than reducing the 
standard of illuminating quality. 


OF all historic relics on the north side of the 
City of London, the most interesting is the 
venerable Gateway of the Grand Priory of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, which forms the Entrance to 
Clerkenwell Close. It is mainly in com- 
memoration of the numerous Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Literary Associations attaching 
to this locality that Messrs. Cadbury, Jones, 
and Co., of the Haymarket, have issued, ina 
handsome portfolio of large folio form, a series 
of historical notes on St. John’s, Clerkenwell, 
written by the late Mr.. John Underhill, to- 
gether with a letterpress description of the 
Grand Priory, and a number of etched plates 
and other illustrations by William Monk. Mr. 
Monk’s etchings are interesting, and Mr. Under- 
hill has gathered together many particulars of 
the history of this curious nook in Old London 
from days before the Norman Conquest down 
to those of Dr. Johnson and Edmund Cave 
(Sylvanus Urban). 


ARCHITECTS should bear in mind the Eccle- 
siastical and Educational Art Exhibition, to be 
held in St. Giles’s Hall, Norwich, from October 
7th till the r1th. Promises of support in the 
general trade section have been received from 
all the leading Church and School furnishers 
throughout the country, so that the Exhibition 
will be representative of the entire trade, and 
Clergy and Churchmen generally are being in- 
vited to contribute towards the Loan Collection, 
which promises to be of more than usual in- 
terest. The Church Societies, who have found 
by experience that the Exhibition forms a 
rendezvous for their friends and supporters, 
will again muster in force. The exhibits will 
include articles of every description used in 
the services of the Church, and in the fitting, 
lighting, warming, ventilating, and the decora- 
tion and embellishment of Churches, including 
stained-glass windows. 


Tue designs for the new Chapel of the 
Orphan Asylum, Wolverhampton, opened on 
Friday last, were by Mr. F. T. Beck, Archi- 
tect, Wolverhampton, and Messrs. Willcock 
& Co., Wolverhampton, were entrusted 
with the work of building the Chapel, the 
cost being estimated at nearly £4,000, Cru- 
ciform in shape, the plans are so arranged 


internally as to provide Nave, Chancel, Tran- - 


septs, Organ-chamber and Vestries; and in 
length it is about 100 ft., in width 50 ft., and is 
40 ft. high to the apex of the roof. It is mainly 
constructed of pressed bricks, relieved by 
diaper-work, and is .faced throughout with 
Hollington stone. The roof is covered with 
blue Bangor slates, and, except under the seats, 
where wood is used, the floor is tiled. There 
are three entrances to the Chapel, one in the 
North Transept for the children and two at the: 
west end for the public. Oak and deal have 


been used in regard to the interior fittings, and - 


the windows have been fitted with Cathedral 
glass, with delicate border traceries. 


ANOTHER slice of ‘‘dormant’’ capital was 
invested in pictures at Christie's, when the 
Price Collection of the Early British School 
was sold for £87,000. With one exception— 
the Dudley in 1892—this is said to be the 
largest yield of any single picture sale during 
the past ten years. There were mighty bids. 
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A Gainsborough—the portrait of Lady Mulgrave 
—fetched 10,000 guineas, or just ten times as 
much as it realised 15 years ago. Some of the 
Turners fetched enormous prices, ranging from 
6,400 and 5,200 guineas at their highest level. 
The Val d’Aosta went for 4,000 guineas; it was 
sold less than 20 years ago for less than £1,000. 


Tue new Town Hall at Hamburg, where an 
Imperial banquet, in honour of the opening of 
the Baltic Sea Canal, took place, replaces the 
ancient Rathhaus, which was destroyed by fire 
in 1842. It is an imposing structure, the 
creation of nine Hamburg Architects, of whom 
two have died since the Foundation Stone was 
laidin 1886. Thestyle is German Renaissance, 
and the total cost is estimated at ro million 
marks. On the walls of the Banqueting Hall 
are gigantic paintings representing old Ham- 
burg, with its quaint old-fashioned Towers 
and buildings, and the old Brandenburg Fleet 
of wooden war-ships. Set over against this is 
a picture of a fleet of United Germany’s most 
powerful modern iron- 
clads, while facing each 
other, from opposite 
ends of the room, are 
pictorialrepresentations 
of the rock bound coast 
of Heligoland, and a 
map, in antique design, 
of the North Sea Canal. 


In his young man- 
hood Mr. Clarkson, who 
has just published his 
‘*Memories of Merrie 
Wakefield,’’ was en- 
gaged in most compre- 
hensive surveys, which {hf 
took him more or less all 
over the Kingdom, and “wg Ki 
brought him into con- 
stant contact with such 
men as Telford, the 
Stephensons, and Hud- 
son, the Railway King 
—whose memory, how- 
ever, he does not seem to 
particularly reverence. 
On the oth of Novem- 
ber, 1835, Mr. Clarkson, 
in his capacity of Sur- 
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veyor, met George 
Stephenson and _ the 
Engineers, Surveyors 


aud Promoters of the 
North Midland Line at 
the old Tontine Hotel, 
Sheffield. The prejudice 
and opposition to the 
locomotive, as well as 
the shifts of the poor, 
much harassed En- 
gineers and Surveyors, 
and afford material for 
many a humorous para- 
graph. 


TueE American School 
at Athens in the ex- 
cavations it is carrying 
on at Heraion of Argos 
has met with much 
success. The works rival in magnitude and 
importance those of the French School at 
Delphi. Professor Waldstein has 250 men 
at work under his direction. Two Temples 
and five other buildings have been dis- 
covered, and quite recently a large colonnade, 
in a good state of preservation, has been un- 
earthed at a depth of twenty-five feet beneath 
the surface of the soil. The finds of relics have 
been numerous, and cover the whole period of 
Hellenic history. They include two marble 
heads of the most perfect epoch of Greek Art, 
and many gold and bronze objects, as well as 
vases and terra-cottas of the Homeric age 
Many tombs have also been laid bare, most of 
them bearing Argive inscriptions. 


ALTHOUGH there was in Liverpool in 1880 a 
Loan Ethnographical Collection, in which many 
of the specimens in the new Gallery, just 
opened in the Museum, were shown, there 
has been no Gallery entirely devoted to ethno- 
graphy. Since 1880 ethnographical material 
has been steadily increasing by donation and 
purchase; but, owing to the exigencies of 


space, it has been necessary to keep it packed 
away in the cellars under the Museum and 
Art Gallery, where there are at present 
numerous other large collections in all Depart- 
ments, which there is no room anywhere in the 
Museum to display. The arrangement of the 
Gallery has been accomplished by the Assistant 
Curator of the Mayer Museum, Mr. P. 
Entwistle, under the direct supervision of the 
Director of Museums, Dr. H. O. Forbes, who 
for many years has made ethnology a special 
subject of study, especially that of the Indo- 
Malayan and Milanesian races. The new 
Gallery is entered by two doors, one leading 
from the Egyptian Gallery in the basement of 
the Mayer Museum, and the other from the 
Aquarium. Near the Aquarium Entrance, the 
Exhibition commences with the oldest evidences 
of man, those of the Old Stone Age, the Newer 
Stone Age, and the Bronze Age, in Europe and 
Asia. The remainder of the space is arranged 


geographically, and there are few portions of 
the World unrepresented. 
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One of the most interesting old Churches in 
Lancashire is the Parish Church of St. Cuth- 
bert, Halsall, near Ormskirk. The Church 
stands on rising ground in the midst of a small 
village, where, as elsewhere in the district, are 
the remains of the old Village Cross. A few 
hundred yards from the building, between the 
Church and the new Rectory, are portions of 
an old stone house, forming part of the previous 
Rectory, pulled down about fifty years ago. 
These remains were so embedded in the com- 
paratively modern structure, that their anti- 
quity was not noticed. The foundations of 
this older building, which is not unlikely to 
have been the Manor House of the Halsalls, 
are shortly to be laid bare, and no doubt many 
interesting facts will be brought to light; but 
the remains which are now above ground indi- 
cate the existence of a fine great Hall, withopen 
timbered roof, about 40 ft. long by 30 ft. wide, 
built during the Late Perpendicular period, 
probably some time during the reign of Henry 
VII. The Church, which is a most interesting 
structure, mainly of the Decorated period, was 
ably restored in 1886 by Messrs. Paley, Austin 


& Paley of Lancaster. In the North Chancel 
wall is a beautiful recessed Tomb, measuring 
17 ft. from floor to topof pinnacles. A minute 
technical description of the dress of the priest 
who lies within it is in preparation by the His- 
toric Society, and a similar account of the still 
more beautiful recumbent figures on the Altar 
Tomb on the opposite side of the Chancel is to 
be given, and thereby it is to be hoped that the 
exact date of these monuments may be reco- 
vered. The three figures are all carved in 
alabaster, but no inscription remains to testify 
to their identity. The knight in armour is, 
however, clearly a Halsall, from the coat of 
arms carved on his breastplate. Whether the 
recumbent female figure by his side is his wife, 
is a question which may perhaps be solved by 
the researches of the Historic Society. One of 
the most noticeable features in the Chancel is 
the north door, opening into the Vestry and 
Organ-chamber, formerly a Chapel. The upper 
portion of the woodwork is covered with elabo- 
rate tracery, the effect being rich in the ex- 
treme ; very few similar 
instances exist in Eng- 
land. The depth of the 
stone mouldings of the 
archway is also most 
remarkable for such a 
small door; they are 
about 2 ft. 6 in. across. 
The lock is of a massive 
character, and the key 
nearly a foot long. Some 
of the external carved 
gargoyles are of much | 
interest. The curfew still 
peals out its warning 
on winter nights to the 
traveller, though the 
wild wastes which once 
existed here are now 
converted into well 
cultivated farms. 

THE new Bridge 
over the Clyde joining 
Glasgow to Rutherg- 
len was inaugurated on 
Thursday last by the 
laying of the memorial 
stone. The new Bridge, 
which replaces an older 
structure, erected as 
far back as 1775, is 
a handsome - granite 
Bridge of three arches, 
the centre one of which 
has a span of too ft., 
each side arch having 
a span of go ft. In 
width the new struc- 
ture is a great im- 
provement on its pre- 
decessor, for whereas 
the Bridge of 1775 
was only 16 ft. 6 in. 
between the parapets, 
the new Bridge is no 
less than 60 ft. be- 
tween its parapets, 
which permits of a 
roadway 36 ft. wide, 
with a 12 ft. pathway for passengers on 
either side. The old Bridge was not only too 
narrow for the traffic at this point, but its 
foundations were rapidly becoming undermined 
by the scour in the river. The engineers of the 
new structure have secured it against any 
similar mishap by carrying the new foundations 
down to the rock, through the overlying silt and 
boulder clay. The piers were founded by steel 
caissons, sunk by means of compressed air, and 
carried down to depths of 57 and 54 ft. respec- 
tively below high water mark. The abutments, 


‘which are 39 ft. 6 in. from front to back, are 


carried on timber-bearing piles owing to the 
soft nature of the banks, and are backed 
with Portland cement concrete, the upper 
portion being rubble concrete in Arden lime. 
The Bridge is now well advanced. The arches 
should be finished in the Autumn, and the 
structure itself opened shortly afterwards. The 
engineers of the undertaking are Messrs. 
Crouch & Hogg, C.E., the contractors being 
Messrs. Morrison & Mason, Limited, also of 
Glasgow. The cost of the works is estimated 
at £64,000. 
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Tue Equestrian Statue to the memory of the 
late Field Maishal Lord Strathnairn, which is 
erected at the junction of the Brompton and 
Knightsbridge Roads, facing Sloane Street, has 
been unveiled. The pedestal is of Portland 
stone, treated in the English Renaissance style, 
and the Statue, which is of bronze, was cast by 
Messrs. G. Brond and Son, of Uxbridge Road, 
W. The outlay has been £3,500. Lord 
Strathnairn is represented in a Field Marshal’s 
uniform, with helmet prescribed in the regu- 
lations for field service in the East. Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, A.R.A., was the sculptor. 


A GIGANTIC Warehouse has just been brought 
to completion at Sandon Dock, Liverpool, by 
the Midland Railway Company. It is esti- 
mated to have cost, including land, about a 
quarter of a million, and is said to be one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in the Kingdom. 
The building is five stories high, and is 322 ft. 
long, 176 ft. wide, and 84 ft. high. Some idea 
of the colossal undertaking may be gathered 
from the fact that before the foundation of the 
Warehouse could be laid 33,000 cubic yards of 
soil had to be excavated, while the unusual pro- 
portion of the building may be indicated by the 
following statement of materials used: Bricks, 
6,000,000; stone, 1,800 tons; cement, 2,000 
tons; concrete, 16,000 tons; slate, 700 tons; 
ironwork, 6,000 tons; lead, 100 tons; nails, 
30 tons; glass, 14 acres; and zinc, over 4 an 
acre. The area of the floor space is nearly 
6 acres. The building itself is supported by 
girders weighing 10 tons each; these rest upon 
96 columns, weighing 44 tons each, the latter 
being carried through all the floors, resting 
upon a foundation composed of massive stone 
blocks, 12 tons each, embedded in brick and con- 
crete, 16 ft. deep. The whole of the building 
and surrounding yard is lighted by the electric 
light, and each floor is supplied with three fire 
hydrants, all being of the latest description. 
The machinery and engines are also of a very 
complete kind, and fitted with all the newest 
improvements. The whole of the work has 
been carried out from the design by the Com- 
pany’s Architect, Mr.C. Trubshaw, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Derby, by Messrs. W. Brown & Sons, con- 
tractor, Salfords. It may be stated that Messrs. 
Brown & Sons have executed works at different 
times for the Midland Railway Company, to 
the amount of £5,000,000, including new Station 
and Hotel, Bradford ; large Warehouse, Leeds ; 
Alexander Dock Station, Bootle, &c. 


A‘*WepeGwoop Centenary Loan Exhibition,”’ 
to celebrate the centenary of the death of Josiah 
Wedgwood, is to be held at Burslem, his native 
town and ‘' the Mother of the Potteries,’ during 
July and August. The Exhibition will be 
housed in the Wedgwood Institute, the founda- 
tion stone of which was laid by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1863. The South Kensington authorities, 
the Corporation of Liverpool, Lord Tweed- 
mouth and other London collectors, and Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Rathbone, the well-known 
Wedgwood experts of Liverpool, have lent 
their best examples of Wedgwood ware to the 
Exhibition, but the backbone of the show, 
which will certainly be the finest ever got 
together, is Burslem’s own Wedgwood collection, 
presented en bloc to the town by Mr. Thomas 
Hulme, a well-known figure at pottery sales in 
London. Mr. Mundella is to open the Exhibi- 
tion to-morrow. 


THE life of a house proprietor does not always 
consist of the pleasure of collecting rents. Take 
the case of Mr. J. F. Thompson, a Camberwell 
man, whoowns four houses in Willesden, which, 
unfortunately, he has allowed to fall into a state 
that makes them injurious to the public health. 
For this he was summoned before the Harles- 
den magistrates, and a letter from him was read 
promising to do whatever was requisite. The 
document contained the following curious pic- 
ture of the sorrows of a house proprietor: 
“ Do not think my bankruptcy is any fault of 
my own. I do not owe any man anything. 
Some two or three years ago I bought nineteen 
small houses. I got into the hands of what I 
call sharks. They not only took my houses, 
but run me into a loss of £2,000. This has 
nearly drove me mad. I have paid the ground 
landlord and he will not foreclose. I hope to 
be out of the hands of the trustees in about a 


month. They are taking all the rents.’’ In 
reply to questions from the Bench the unfor- 
tunate landlord stated that the £2,000 men- 
tioned in his letter referred to law costs, and 
that Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams said he had 
been very harshly dealt with, and that it was 
very hard to lose so much money when he owed 
nothing, but the Bench made the order the 
District Council asked for. 


Many people are under the impression that 
the Obelisk of Luxor, which isa great feature 
of the noble Place de la Concorde in Paris, 
was placed there by Napoleon the First. But 
this does not appear to be the case. It was 
taken to Paris in the reign of Louis Philippe 
and put up where it now stands. The Obelisk 
is much talked about just now, for it has been 
discovered that it is in danger of toppling over. 
It is described as in a general state of dry rot, 
and crumbling away. Engineers have been 
sent post haste to Rome and to London in 
order to examine the Obelisk in the Piazza of 
San Pietro and Cleopatra’s Needle on the 
Embankment, and to see whether anything can 
be done to support and preserve properly the 
ricketty Monument. If the Luxor Obelisk be, 
however, really in a ‘‘ general state of dry rot,”’ 
it is to be feared that nothing can be done to 
effectually save it. 


Tue Town Council of Oswestry received 
at their last meeting a report from Messrs. 
Taylcr, Sons, and Santo Crimp, of Great 
George Street, Westminster, with reference to 
the disposal of the sewage of the Borough. 
The present population is 9,000, and the scheme 
proposed provides sufficient for 11,000 persons, 
The town was sewered some years ago, and the 
sewage is now discharged into two small tanks 
at the dust-yard, where a small amount of puri- 
fication is effected, and the effluent flows into 
the water course. The engineers remark that 
as the stream into which the effluent is dis- 
charged is very small, should a chemical 
process be adopted, the treatment must be 
followed by the application of the clarified 
sewage to land or to artificial filters. They 
suggest two alternatives, one for dealing with 
the sewage on a site of five acres by means 
of a chemical process, to be followed by 
filtration of the effluent through artificial filters, 
the other for treating it as at Wimbledon, ona 
larger farm 514 acres in extent. The initial 
cost for filters and presses of the first scheme, 
for which the land had already been purchased, 
would be £9,450; but the working expenses, 
including interest, would be £1,248 a year. 
The cost of the additional land required for the 
larger scheme would be £9,200, and of laying 
it out and providing works £5,750, or £14,950. 
On the other hand, the working expenses would 
be so much less that, including interest on the 
larger original cost, it would be £7324 year. 
As spread over 60 years, scheme No. 1 would 
cost £6,000, and No. 2 £35,000, and on account 
of its greater efficiency they strongly recom 
mended plan No.2. After a long discussion, 
the Council adopted scheme No. 2, with the 
exception of the solidification of the sewage, 
and subject to the sanction of the Local 
Government Board. 


Our Consul at Naples notices in his last report 
the progress that has been made towards the 
rebuilding of that town. Within the last few 
years vast portions have been pulled down, and 
the former narrow, tortuous alleys have been 
replaced by wide streets, lined on either side by 
handsome palaces. A part of the magnificent 
new thoroughfare called the ‘‘ Rettifilo,’’ which 
runs from the Railway Station on the extreme 
east to the General Post Office in the centre of 
the town is now open to the public, and its 
construction has entirely altered the conditions 
of existence in Naples. It will benews to many 
people that no city in Europe, except London, 
has a traffic equal to that of Napies. 


CO-OPERATION is advisable in many things, 
but not inchimneys. The co-operative chimney 
of a huge block of dwellings, or a street, or a 
parish, would be sufficient to poison the atmos- 
phere of a town. Smoke is like poison. Served 
in infinitesimal quantities it may not do much 
harm, but administered on the co-operative 
principle it is decidedly dangerous. This 
appears to be the opinion of Mr. De Rutzen, 


before whom the proprietors of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, Westminster, were summoned for 
permitting an undue quantity of soot in solu- 
tion to issue from the chimney of a shed where 
the electric light is generated for the whole 
block of buildings. The manager argued that 
the smoke which the chimney emitted was not 
larger in volume than the combined quantities 
that would have come from the chimney-pots of 
all the flats, supposing each tenant had fires 
burning. In other words, it was smoke con- 
ducted on the co-operative principle, no tickets 
required. Mr. De Rutzen, after pleasantly™ 
remarking that the Mansions were the biggest 
and most unsightly block of buildings in 
London, condemned the inventors of the new 
system of smoke distribution to pay a fine of 
£5, with five guineas costs. They went through 
a similar process two years ago. 


A LARGE and imposing Gateway at the South 
Queensferry entrance to the Hopetoun House 
grounds has been completed. The design was 
begun by Messrs. Wardrop & Anderson, Archi- 
tects, and completed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
who has personally taken much interest in the 
wrought-iron work, which forms an important 
part of the scheme. The principal entrance 
consists of a large gateway, 15 ft. wide, 
with massive piers, 22 ft. high and 5 ft. square, 
faced with Ionic three-quarter columns, 
and surmounted by the appropriate frieze, 
entablature, and cornice of this order of Archi- 
tecture. On the top of the piers are to be placed 
the heraldic supporters of the Hopetoun House. 
Extending on each side is a crescent wing, 
divided into five divisions by double columns 
of the Tuscan order, and surmounted by an 
appropriate cornice. Standing on the top ofa 
set of columns is a carved vase. Each wing is 
terminated by a massive pier rusticated and 
panelled, and at right angles outwards to these 
piers on each side is a wing wall with balustrade. 
The total length of the crescent, which termi- 
nates at the piers, is go ft. The main Gateway 
is filled with a pair of magnificent wrought-iron 
gates of a chaste and elegant design, having in 
the centre of each a medallion with wreath and 
the Hopetoun monograms. Above the gates 
is an ornamental fixed part of the Gateway, 
pyramidal in form, broken up by curved bands, 
foliage, and scrolls, having the monogram of 
the present Earl and the date 1893 worked into 
it, and finished off with an Earl’s coronet. 
The total height of the Gateway is 22 ft. In 
the first division on each side of the great Gate- 
way are smaller gates. 


At the Art School at Bushey, presided over 
by Professor Herkomer, there are about eighty 
students, the ladies being in the majority. Pro- 
fessor Herkomer has no financial interest in the 
School, and gives his teaching freely. He is 
guide, philosopher and friend to all his pupils, 
and never loses sight of them in their after 
life, and is always ready to help them and put 
work in their way. In his new house, ‘‘ Lulu- 
laund,’”’ he has provided a Picture Gallery 
mainly for the purpose of showing the best 
work of the students to anyone who goes to see 
him. Applicants to the Bushey School must 
send in a specimen drawing. When the Pro- 
fessor cannot discern any promise of real 
talent, a polite negative is sent. Doubtful 
cases are advised to obtain tuition from one of 
his old students, and after working for a time 
in their studios they can be drafted into his 
own preliminary class. Herkomer’s view is 
that the Art School should be dominated by 
the personal influence of the artist, and he 
therefore limits the number of pupils, and has 
only one teacher to assist him. 


A pian of the general lines of the Paris 
Exhibition of t900 has been issued by Mr. 
Picard, the Commissioner-General. The River 
Seine will be the true centre and principal 
motive of the show. The Palais de l’Industrie 
is to be demolished, and a steel bridge flung 
across the Seine at that point, and few will 
regret its disappearance, as it blocks one of the 
finest views in the city, and is (for Paris) an 
ugly building. The Eiffel Tower will, however, 
be spared, as its removal would costa largesum. 
Moreover, many people are still curious to see 
it, and probably it will be decorated in a new 
fashion. The principal entrance will be from 
the Champs Elysées, and the first buildings 
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seen on entering will be those of the Adminis- 
tration, and of Education and Instruction. To 
the right of this entrance, and facing the In- 
valides, will stand the Fine Arts building, and 
retrospective 
These two buildings 


Museum 
will 


opposite to it the 
of French Art. 


THE FONT, EMANUEL CHURCH, WEST 
DULWICH : BY EDWIN T. HALL. 


be permanent. This part of the Exhibition, 
namely, around the present Palais del’ Industrie, 
will be devoted to Art of all kinds. Between 
the Invalides and the Pont d’Alma, on the 
right bank of the river, will be situated the 
buildings for Horticulture, Social Economy, and 
the City of Paris. On.the left bank, from the 
Pont d’Invalides to the Champ de \Mars, the 
buildings for foreign nations, the army, navy, 
forests, hunting, and fishing will be located. 
The Trocadero will be the site of the Algerian, 
Tunisian, and other colonial exhibits. The 
Champ de Mars will contain the great industries 
and Agriculture. A Circular Electric Railway 
and other means of transport will be provided 
for visitors. The estimated cost of the works 
is over a hundred million francs, that is 
upwards of four millions sterling. 


Tue death of Mr. John Evan Hodgson, R.A., 
will be much regretted in artistic circles. He 
was well known in London, where he was born 
in 1831. His early years were passed in Russia, 
but he was educated in Rugby, and became a 
student of the Royal Academy in 1853. Three 
years later he exhibited his first picture, and he 
has been a regular exhibitor since. Up to 1869 
he had chiefly painted Interiors and historical 
subjects, but a visit to Morocco turned his 
attention in a new direction, and he has since 
1870 chiefly painted Moorish subjects. He was 
elected a Royal Academician in 1879. 


Tue Incorporated Society for Promoting the 
Enlargement, Building and Repairing — of 
Churches and Chapels has made grants of 
money in aid of the following objects, namely, 
building new Churches at Maesteg St. Michael 
and all Angels’, in the parish of Llanggnwyd, 
near Bridgend, Glamorgan, £100, and Preston 
St. Augustine, Brighton, £80; rebuilding the 
Church of St. Lawrence, Carlton Miniott, 
near Thirsk, Yorks, £40; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommo- 
dation in the Churches at Rettendon All Saints, 
near Battles Bridge, Essex, £30; Southtown 
St. Mary, near Great Yarmouth, £25; and 
Wandsworth St. Anne, Surrey, £35. Grants 


were also made from the Mission Buildings 
Fund towards building Mission Churches at 
Rubery St. Chad, in the parish of the Lickey, 
near Bromsgrove, £25; and Stonebridge St. 
Peter, Middlesex, f10. The Society likewise 
accepted the trust of sums of money as repair 
funds for St. John the Baptist, Felixstowe, near 
Harwich, Essex, and St. John the Baptist, 
Leamington. The following grants were also 
paid for works completed : — Llanbadarn 
Fynydd St. Paternus, Radnor, £20; Norton 
St. Peter, Yorks, £20, balance of a grant of 
£90; Peterborough All Saints, {100 ; Holdgate 
Holy Trinity, Salop, £20; Rhosmarket St. 
Ishmael, Pembs., £10; Ebony St. Mary, Kent, 
£10; Barmouth St. John, Merioneth, £35; 
Colehill St. Michael and All Angels’, Dorset, 
£100; and Victoria Docks St. Luke. Essex, 
£45. In addition to this the sum of £237 was 
paid towards the repairs of ten Churches. 


No remains of the original Trinity College, 
Dublin, now exist. Neither roof nor wall, not 
even a trace of the foundations. The College of 
1595 was nothing more or less than a very small 
square Court, which has come down to us under 
the time-honoured name of ‘‘The Quad- 
rangle.’ The fabric of Queen Elizabeth’s 
College was removed early in the last half 
of the seventeenthcentury to meet the exigencies 
of increasing numbers of students. Within the 
quaint enclosure of the Quadrangle was the 
steeple of the ancient Augustinian Monastery 
of All Hallows, on the site of which Trinity 
College was built, with the Porter’s Lodge on 
the ground floor. On the second story of the 
Tower was the bell, the predecessor of the famous 
Big Ben that resides in the Campanile, and 
whose rich and musical tones reverberated far 
and wide round Dublin. The Quadrangle was 
furnished with a row of houses on the east, 
west, and south, in all some seven buildings, 
Students’ and Fellows’, the north side being 
occupied, among other structures, by the Hall, 
Library, Regent House, and Chapel. 


THESE edifices were built of thin red Dutch 
brick bedded in mortar, and supplied with 
woodén framework. The precincts of All 
Hallows covered 28 acres, and was made the 
very best use of by the Governing Body of 
Trinity College, its new owners. The earliest 
attention was turnedin the direction of utilising 
the surrounding grounds. There is extant a 
lease of two plots of ground which was made in 
October, 1594, 
to a shoe- 
maker of the 
name of Peter 
Wramaihcesy. 
This tenant 
undertook to 
lay out three 
fair gardens, 
planted with 
good and pro- 
fitable herbs, 
as well as 
several sorts 
of fruit trees 
“The Fellows 
shall have 
free liberties, 
at their plea 
sure, to have 
their key and 
door to walk 
therein _ for 
their recrea- 
tion, and they 
are to contri- 
bute twenty 
shillings to 
make a par- 
tition wall of 
mud between 
the orchard 
lying on the 
east and the 
said ground.” 

SATURDAY was another sensational day at 
Christie’s, when the highly important Collection 
of Pictures by Old Masters of the late Henry 
Doetsch, came under the hammer. The 
Collection is the creation of the last twenty 
years, Mr. Doetsch aiming especially at the 


SILVER ALTAR PLATE: DESIGNED BY EDWIN T. 


acquisition of works belonging to the best 
periods of the various Schools of Italy and the 
Netherlands, but both the German and the 
Flemish Schools were represented. The Collec- 
tion was peculiarly richin portraits of the Medici 
family and of the Royal House of Spain. An 
unusually large number of the pictures were at 
one time or another in such renowned Collec- 
tions as the Orleans Gallery, the Galleries of 
Charles I., the Marquis of Exeter, the Marquis 
of Donegal, the Marquis of Hastings, and the 
Duke of Roxburghe and others. 


THE present Summer Exhibition of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, con- 
sisting of studies and sketches by the members, 
makes an agreeable change, both in aspect and 
style, from the usual displays of finished water- 
colour drawings. There is in ita great mass 
of inferior work for the exhibition of which, in 
the inchoate form of studies, no adequate 
reason is forthcoming; but standing out from 
the substratum of mediocre productions is a 
good sprinkling of fine and interesting things, 
throwing new side-lights on the talent of the 
painters to whom they are due. It would 
greatly add to the interest of such a collec- 
tion as this if, on a future occasion—imita- 
ting the example of the Painter-Etchers— 
the Institute were to supplement the sketches 
of its members by a retrospective display of 
sketches by the deceased masters of English 
Landscape, with Constable at their head. 
Turner is never fully revealed in a preparatory 
sketch, but De Wint, David Cox, and Constable 
himself are often at their very best in this early 
stage. The last named painter, indeed, shows 
himself, in his marvellous notes and studies of 
earth and sky, the first, and, perhaps, the 
greatest of impressionists. It is not necessary 
on the present occasion to work through the 
whole Exhibition laboriously, drawing by draw- 
ing, but we may select for notice a few of the 
best and most distinctive things in it. Mr. 
John Fulleylove is infinitely happier in his 
finished studies than when he aims higher and 
seeks to make pictures of them. His ‘‘ Arch of 
Titus, Rome,” showing this familiar view of 
the Eternal City in the suffused warmth of 
veiled sunshine, is admirable, its genuine pic- 
torial charm being attained by no sacrifice of 
Architectural truth. 

A cAPITAL landscape, which [further working 
upon would spoil, is*’Mr. A. W. Weedon’s 


HALL, 


“ Valley of the Arun from the Downs,”’ with its 
far-stretching blue distance half wrapped in 
haze. “Mr. Ed. M. Wimperis paints with his 
usual bi 2adth and skill, and also with his usual 
lack of sympathy and true character, in 
‘Broxton, Cheshire.” 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 4.—A Village Church. 


Designs are required for a Village Church 
to seat 200 people. The site is a hill-side, 
rising one in twenty from North to South, and 
situate in a stone country. The cost is not 
to exceed £2,500. Drawings to be submitted 
on or before Monday the 22nd of July. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full, The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months. 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session, 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuiLpEeRs’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them, 


Editorial. 


THE EpirTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
NECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week's issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 


Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


“IVY HATCH,” 


AN “ARCHITECT TOURN AL 


_URAL:REVIEW $89 Sot REP 


MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 18. 
MR. EDWIN T. HALL. 


“Tt ts our charter’s boast that we, as a 
corporate body, exist for the advancement of 


‘Architecture, and Architecture is at its highest 


when its creations not only display the grace of 
artistic clothing, but are the shrine of healthy 
and vigorous life. ”_Epwin T. HALL, at the 
Institute. 


AN any good come out of 
Nazareth? The City of London 
is not appreciated for any artistic 
tendency it may have beneath 
the contangoes of the Stock 

Exchange, or the real turtle of civic life. 

There is very little real ‘ Art”’ within its old 

boundarywalls and gat es,themselves long since 
departed. The old demarcations have become 

obliterated and the City proper has lounged 
beyond its original limits, right round the 
compass, and yet we do not find that it has 
swallowed any Fine Art notions with its soup 
and champagne, or impregnated itself with 
any influences likely to mature its inartistic 
soul in times tocome. TheCorporation has 
done one or two“ nice” things in its time. It 
has struggled against Fate, and the almighty 
dollar of Commerce—which, after all is the 
be-all and the end-all cf a commercial 
community—has sat upon and domi- 
nated its every good intention. With 
the Art side of the City one does not, 
therefore, get too critical, for the men 
of many markets do not appreciate the 
fine work of Belcher and Norman Shaw, of 

Aston Webb and Collcutt, not even of Inigo 

Jones and Wren. The upward tendency of 

Brighton ‘“ A.’s” and mangel wurzels rule 

their hearts with more potency than the 

aspect of a fine work in brick and stone, and 
that is perhaps why the income of a City 

Architect is immeasurably larger than his 

brethren of the West. How Edwin T. 

Hall came to install himself in Moorgate 

Street, and having done so, how he remains 

there, is one of those things which no man 

can explain, and none have the impertinence 
to enquire into. 


IGHTHAM, KENT: 


It was the magical “craftsmen” business 
that prompted you to go Citywards, for it is, 
perhaps, mostly due to Edwin T. Hall that 
this new measure at Conduit Street isin theair. 
In the R.I.B.A. Report for 1894, reference is 
made to his proposal for the Institute to 
encourage and stimulate Craftsmen, by 
giving medals and other awards, and to ex- 
hibit their works with the Students’ draw- 
ings so as to form an annual Exhibition, in a 
wide sense, of the rising talent in the Art and 
Crafts of Architecture. The suggestion, how- 
ever, didnot meet with the complete approval 
of the Council who referred the matter to 
the Art Standing Committee, who in turn 
appointed a Sub-Committee to meet Mr. Hall 


upon the matter. -Although the Sub-Com- 
mittee, it is well known, were not only 
unanimous, but enthusiastic, in their accept- 
ance of the suggestion, it was never brought 
to fruit until the Institute made the serious 
proposal dealt with in the last issue of THE 
BuiLper’s JouRNAL. Mr. Hall’s suggestion 
and the later proposal of the Institute differ 
in this respect that the one brings forth the 
latent talent of unknown men, whilst the 
other is but a recognition of craftsmen who 
have made their mark. But from one 
blessing another may follow. 

It would be somewhat premature to trace 
too closely the career of Edwin Hall, who, 
as Architecture goes, is only just in the hey 
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day of his practice. At the Institute—on 
the Council of which he has sat for some 
years—he has done perhaps more real good 
than any other member. For seven years he 


acted as Hon. Sec. of the Practice Standing 
Committee, and those who know what work 


A SKETCH STUDY FOR DESIGN: BY EDWIN T. HALL. 


that Committee at Conduit Street turns out in 
a session, will appreciate to the full what such 
a service means. It was but just, therefore, 
that at the recent election of this same 
Committee, Mr. Hall’s name stood at. the 
top of the poll. In 1890 Edwin Hall was 
selected to represent the Institute before a 
House of Lords’ Committee on a Bill affect- 
ing building, and for years he worked on 
the draft for a Bill to codify and amend 
Metropolitan Building Acts —a measure 
brought to fruition by the London Building 
Actof1894. He wasoneof thethree members 
of Council appointed to confer on this Bill 
with the London County Council, and to 
represent the Institute in Parliament ; and 
the Corporation of London retained him as 
their Architectural adviser on the Bill when 
it was before the House of Commons ; others 
interested having followed suit. If com- 
parison be made of the original draft Bill of 
the County Council with the final Act as 
passed, a moderate idea of the work of 
modification and alteration will be arrived at, 
and how much study and technical know- 
ledge is necessary to keep public bodies from 
violating the dictates of Building Science. 
Although these facts tend to prove the tech- 
nical reputation of Edwin Hall; and although, 
as is not generally known, every single 
clause in the new Building Act came under 
his personal consideration, the artistic side 
of his capabilities must not be ignored. He 
has rather a fascinating method of preparing 
his drawings. First of all, his most constant 
companion is a_ sketchbook of goodly 
dimensions, and rumour says that it has 
been discovered under his pillow more 
than once. In this book is jotted down 
every Architectural “thought” that meets 
him. All his designs are first considered 
in it pages, first a sketch plan and then 
a sketch perspective, from which the 
geometrical drawings are afterwards made. 

Mr. Hall does not profess to be faci/e with 
his pencil, but youhave seen worse “facility” 
from men who do, and the charm of detect- 
ing the growth of a design, from a sketch, 
however rough, hidden away in these series 
of sketch books is not a very common 
pleasure. They contain designs for wrought 
iron grilles and railings, furniture and _fit- 
ments, lamps, and Communion plate, and all 
the many details crowding in upon a busy 
Architect’s consideration—even a suggestion 
for a new “manhole” has its pride of place. 
Last year Edwin Hall entered upon one of 
his rare competitive crusades and pulled off 
the Park Hospital at Lewisham, which will 
prove the largest work he has yet done ; and 
the more honour to him, for it proves how an 


Architect of great resource can compete 
against all the recognised ‘‘ Hospital” men, 
and beat them at their own game. Mr. Hall’s 
drawings for the Lewisham Competition have 
been recognised by more than one competent 
authority to be masterpieces of hospital 
planning. 

In an active practice 
of some years standing, 
Edwin Hall has shown 
an integrity of purpose 
which claims for him 
the friendship of the 
highest in the Profes- 
sion. -tiew.fas 2 keen 
sense of professional 
etiquette which has been 
more than once a shining 
light to men who come 
in contact with him. 


Professional Items. 


At the monthly Town 
Council meeting for the 
rebuilding of the Swansea 
Markets, the Swansea Cor- 
poration has decided to 
accept Messrs. Bennett 
Brothers’, contractors, 
tender of £19,947. The Architects are Messrs. 
Wilson & Moxham, of Swansea, whose designs 
were selected in open competition in 1889 by 
Mr. Alex. Graham, the Assessor appointed. 

FouNDATION Stones of New Wesleyan Chapel 
and Schools were laid on Wednesday last, 
at Bramhope, near Leeds. Mr. J. Morley, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, of Bradford and Harro- 
gate, prepared the designs of the building, 
which is in the Decorated Gothic Style. The 
plan consists of Nave, Chancel, Transepts and 
Organ Recess. The fittings are of pitch pine, 
and will give accommodation for 170. A Tower 
and Spire, 120 feet high, form a feature at one 
angle of the building. Behind the Chapel is 
the School with Class Rooms, Vestry and 
detached House for caretaker. The cost will 
be £2,200. The exterior walling will be of 
Apperley and Bradford Stone, with Ashlar 
dressings of Guiseley stone. The windows will 
have tracery heads, filled with ornamental 
leaded lights. The contractors are :—Mason, 
I. Lawrence, of Horsforth; Joiner, S. Kaye, 
Pool; Plumbers, Shuttleworth & Sons, Otley; 
Slater, W. Walker, Otley; Plasterer, A. Taylor, 
Eccleshill; Painters, Couldwell & Sons, Leeds. 


‘ 


AT a meeting of the Finance Committee of 
the Newcastle Corporation, held on Thursday 
last, Mr. Leeson presented a report estimating 
the cost of repairing St. Nicholas’s Lantern at 
£1,700 or £1,800, and stating that it would be 
dangerous to recommence ringing the bells in 
the present condition of the Lantern. It is 
asserted that the Corporation is responsible for 
its repair. 

Tue Memorial Stone of a Wesleyan Mission 
Hall was recently laid at the corner of Tudor 
and Belle Vue Roads, Lower Easton. The 
building will consist of a lofty Hall, 7oft. by 
52ft. This will accommodate 500 adults, or 
750 children, and an additional 70 or roo in an 
end Gallery. The two sides will be arranged 
for sub-division into six Class Rooms (each 14 ft. 
by to ft.). There will be on the ground floor 
also a Men’s Bible Class Room, 23 ft. by 18 ft., 
capable of accommodating 80; an Infant 
School, with Gallery for 120; Vestry and 
Lavatory accommodation. Upstairs will be 
two Class Rooms, each 18 ft. by 14 ft., accom- 
modating 50 each. The Hall will have an 
open timber roof, and all the rooms boarded 
dadoes, the joinery being of pitch-pine. The 
Contractors are Messrs. Wilkins & Gosling, 
and the Architect. is Mr. J. H. La Trobe, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bristol. The estimated cost is 
£1,600. 

THE rebuilding of the ‘“ Fleece Inn,’’ Roch- 
dale, is being carried out by Messrs. J. & J. 
Coates, under the superintendence of Mr. Thos. 
A. Filton, Architect, of Manchester. The 
contract price is £1,970. Mr. Filton has also 
in hand the erection of thirteen Workmen’s 
Dwellings at Rhodes, West Manchester. 


THE Wesleyan community at Totley Rise 
have long desired a new Chapel. The Trustees 
having determined to commence operations at 
once, seven foundation stones were laid on 
Thursday. The building will serve bothasa 
Chapel and School until funds permit of the 
erection of a large Chapel, for which ample 
space has been left on the front portion of the 
land. The building will be cruciform in plan, 
the Chapel, forming the Nave, being 45 feet by 
22 feet. There will be a School Room, 31 feet 
by 15 feet, and two Class Rooms, 15 feet by 104 
feet. The Vestries and the Class Rooms will be 
divided from the Chapel by revolving shutter 
screens, permitting the rooms to be thrown 
open into the Chapel, and thus give accommo- 
dation for 360 persons on special occasions. 
The building will be of stone, the Architect 
being Mr. Joseph Smith, of Hartshead. The 
Contractor is Mr. J. Vasey. 
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A GREAT CONQUEROR’S TOMB. 


HE frst point one would naturally visit in 
Samarkand is the famous Gur Ameer, 
or Tomb of Tamerlane, which stands in 

a pretty little park on the edge of the Russian 
settlement. You pass a dilapidated archway— 
covered in part by beautiful tiles—lined with 
beggars, priestly or otherwise, and the Tomb of 
the great Conqueror stands before you. It is 
built of small, burnt bricks, and has very 
massive walls. Like the other historic remains 
of Samarkand, it is quite in the Persian style 
of Architecture. The apex of the Dome is 
about one hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground. The Dome, whose outline is very 
graceful, is spherical, and its surface is fluted 
or ridged, but its top has lost all its glazed 
bricks, and has been restored in plaster by the 
Russians. This white plaster is, of course, 
fatal to a fine general effect, and you accept its 
presence only as a cheap method of preserving 
the remainder of the work. The Tomb had 
evidently once four grand porticos on the four 
sides, probably with four minarets also at the 
angles. Only a portion of one minaret is now 
in position; it is round, smooth, slender and 
graceful. The colours of the glazed bricks are 
mostly ight and dark blue, white, yellow, and 
green. The dark blue is, however, largely the 
predominant tint. Plain brown bricks often 
stand between the glazed ones, and afford a 
pleasing contrast. The bricks havea glazing 
like porcelain, which is about one-eighth of an 
inch thick. Sometimes the surface is smooth, 
with several colours running together ; some- 
times it is indented, or indented and raised, 
like a cameo, sometimes it isin lowrelief. But 
let us enter the Mausoleum, merely pausing to 
notice that there are small domed structures, 
right and left of it, containing tombs of some 
of Tamerlane’s family, and of some of his high 
Ministers. At the entrance are small but 
prettily carved doors, and just within sits a 
molla, round about whom, on the walls, many 
Persian texts have been placed as vows by the 
faithful. The lower wall of the great Dome 
was once covered with finely carved slabs of 
alabaster, in the style of a deep wainscot, but 
these are now mostly lacking, and their place 
has been filled with ugly, glaring cement. The 
Dome is partially lighted by four openings near 
its spring, which have been filled in recent 
times with wooden screens perforated in orna- 
mental designs. On four sides are high arched 
recesses with ceilings in the broken stalactite 
style so frequently observed in the Alhambra 
at Granada, and also in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. On the floor a low, carved stone railing 
surrounds a number of tombs, or rather, 
cenotaphs—for the actual tombs are in a vault 
below—that of black marble in the centre 
being Tamerlane’s. It isa long; narrow, and 
low block of smooth stone, with a bad fracture 
in the middle, said to have been caused by an 
earthquake. The other cenotaphs of special 
‘interest are of a greyish sort of stone. The 
pavement without the railing is of great blocks 
smoothly worn by the feet of pilgrims and 
travellers for several hundred years. In one 
corner near the entrance a rough flight of steps 
conducts to a low, dark vault, where are the 
true tombs. That of Timour is a yellowish 
marble slab, completely covered with inscrip- 
tions of raised Persian letters, which embrace 
many selections from the Koran and a genealogy 
of his family. 


AT an adjourned meeting of the Coseley 
Urban District Council, held at the Public 
Offices, Coseley, Staffordshire, on Wednesday, 
June 19th, tenders were submitted for altering 
and enlarging the Public Offices, building new 
Council Chamber, etc., from plans and specifi- 
cations prepared by Mr. Chas. W. Shackleton, 
the engineer and surveyor to the Council. The 
tender of Mr. Thos. Jones, builder and con- 
tractor, Roseville, Coseley, Staffordshire, was 
accepted, and the work will be commenced forth- 
with under Mr. Shackleton’s superintendence. 

Tue foundation stone of the new School 
Buildings which are about to be added to the 
Royal Medical Benevolent College, near the 
Epsom Downs, will be laid on Tuesday, July 
gth, by the Prince of Wales. The original 
structure, to which considerable additions have 
since been made, was opened by the late Prince 
Consort about forty years ago. 


METAL IN ROMAN BUILDINGS. 


HE frequent use of the arch in Roman 
Architecture instead of beams and joists 
as now practised, and the frequent use 

of bricks, may serve to explain why metal was 
not more required in their building and great 
engineering works, suchas the celebrated Stone 
Bridge over the Rhone, built in the reign of 
the Emperor Trajan, consisting of 20 arches, 
and other great works. That timber, however, 
must have entered largely into the construction 
of their buildings is shown from the con- 
flagrations of their cities. Czsar’s Bridge 
over the Rhine, constructed when the Romans 
first invaded Germany, was made of timber, 
also the Pons Publicius at Rome. Although it 
is not easily ascertained from history to what 
extent iron was used in the construction of 
buildings by the Komans, and although from 
its perishable nature, it could not be expected 
that many of its applications would reach 
these times, yet there is ample evidence, from 
what has been shown, that its utility was 
appreciated, and its use common. It has been 
said that the large stones of the Aqueduct 
Bridge at Nimes have been jointed together 
without cement by ligaments of iron. In 
domestic buildings iron was used, according to 
the Roman authorities, for many purposes, 
similar to those to which it is now applied, 
such as the making of nails, bolts, locks, hinges, 
hooks, pillars, gates. For the last of these 
probably bronze was more frequently used, as 
the two Gates of the Temple of Janus, which 
were opened in war and shut in peace, con- 
sisted, according to Livy, of brass. The Brazen 
Gate of the Pantheon is described to have 
been of great magnitude and fine workmanship. 
When historians have recorded that there 
were 420 Temples at Rome crowded with 
Statues, one may easily conceive that bronze 
casts would be extensively used. Even brazen 
columns or pillars were constructed at Rome, 
as the Columna AZna. At the Columna 
Meenia, named after C. Mznia (A.c. 417), were 
placed the brazen beaks of captured ships. 


‘*PRESENT-ABLE ”’ ARCHITECTURE. 


There is Poetry in Architecture and Architecture 
in Poetry. We ave not aware that there is very 
much Architecture in this particulay poem, but it 
comes fvom a Scotch friend, and is welcome. There 
ave pessimists in the land of porridge. 


Why should fine fancies e’er us haunt 
On thinking out why should we wait ; 
Why study, when the thing we want 
Is Architecture ‘‘ Up-to-Date.’ 


The subtle curve, long level line, 
Did well enough with dullard Greek, 
The sober Art of Auld Lang Syne— 
What's wanted now’s a startling freak. 


Who cares for Order or for Law, 

The ‘‘ free’’ in Art's the latest style, 
Howe’er detail be rude or raw, 

Or misproportion’d be the pile. 


All in-and-out and up-and-down, 
No peaceful plane on which to rest 

The eye; the thing’s to “ take the town,”’ 
And give—of course—what pleases best. 


To live to please, and please to live, 
That's our philosophy to-day ; 

Why do the right that we may give 
Delight, when only—we’ve away ! 


When dead, it matters not to us 

What those who live may say or think, 
We get the money now, the fuss 

Of future fame’s not worth its ink. 


Glasgow, June 1895. : G. 


Tue new Roman Catholic Church, erected at 
Retford, by the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle, 
was opened on Thursday last. The building is 
of iron, lined with pitchpine, which gives it a 
light appearance. It will be remembered that 
there was some hostility to the building occu- 
pying the site upon which it now stands, in 
Queen Street, West Fields; but the require- 
ments as to the building line having been 
complied with, all further obstacles vanished, 
and the work was completed without further 
interruption. 


ANOTHER ‘ELECTRIC’? RAILWAY 


IN LONDON. 


‘HE Central London Railway, for which 
three Acts of Parliament have been ob- 
tained, is now to become an accom- 

plished fact. These Acts, passed in the course 
of the last three years, authorise the construc- 
tion of an Underground “‘ Electric’’ Railway, 
running in a line from Shepherd’s Bush to the 
open space in front of the Mansion House and 
the Royal Exchange, and thence to Liverpoot* 
Street where, subject to arrangements being 
made with the Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, it is proposed to construct a terminal 
Station underneath their terminus. By the 
system of constructing underground lines, so 
successfully illustrated in the Electric Railway 
running from the Monument to Stockwell, and 
by the line now actually in course of construc- 
tion between the City and Waterloo, the new 
line will be carried out without the least dis- 
turbance of the streets, or any peril to property. 
The length of it will be six miles and a-half, 
and there will be fourteen Stations. Starting 
with Electrical Generating Works and a Station 
at Shepherd’s Bush, there will be another 
Station at Queen’s Road, and one at Holland 
Park. The next will be at Notting Hill Gate, 
another at Westbourne Terrace, and another 
at the Marble Arch. Running straight down 
Oxford Street, there will be Stations at Bond 
Street, Oxford Circus, Tottenham Court Road, 
the British Museum, and Chancery Lane. The 
line will run under the Holborn Viaduct, to 
Newgate Street, where there will be another 
Station, and thence with a slight twist—unless 
the alterations contemplated by the City autho- 
rities should first be carried out, in which case 
this curve will nearly disappear—into Cheap- 
side. The next Station will be at the Bank, 
and thence the line will traverse the Royal 
Exchange into Broad Street and on to Liver- 
pool Street, passing in its way under the Circle 
Railway. 

Throughout its length the tunnels will be cut 
through the London clay. There will be two 
tunnels, as in the City and Southwark Electric 
Railway, but of larger diameter. They will be 
driven along by what is known as the Great- 
head Shield, on precisely the same system as is 
adopted on a gigantic scale for the Blackwall 
Tunnel. There will be no opening of the streets 
at all. Property will be purchased in accord- 
ance with the Parliamentary powers conferred 
for the Stations at the various points indicated, 
and from these various properties the tunnels 


will be driven, while the traffic overhead will | 


go on quite undisturbed. From the West End 
to the City the two tunnels, one for the up line 
and one for the down, will run side by side. 
The engineers, however, are forbidden to go 
under any building, and in the narrow City 
streets there is not sufficient room to carry the 
two lines side by side. They are to run along 
therefore one above the other, the lower one 
going past Bow Church, Cheapside, at a depth 
of no less than 80 ft. below the surface of the 
roadway. Emerging in the open space in front 
of the Mansion House and the Royal Exchange, 
the new line is to bring about a remarkable 
London improvement. We all know the 
crowded and dangerous condition of the 
streets just here. Arrangements have been 
made with the Corporation by which the Com- 
pany will be allowed to plant their Station . 
underground in the middle of this space, on 
condition that they construct a spacious Sub- 
way for pedestrians all round it. This Subway 
will be 15 ft. wide, and will be accessible by 
easy flights of steps from all the surroundin 

thoroughfares. Foot passengers will thus ie 
able to avoid crossing the roads at this point. 
A person may start at the Mansion House, 
descend a few steps, cross the end of Cheapside, 
of Princes Street, Threadneedle Street, Corn-_ 
hill, Lombard Street and King William Street, 
and return to the Mansion House in perfect 
safety, while from this Subway he will also 
be able to pass down to the Station of the 
City and Waterloo line, or to that of the 
Central London Railway, which is to have, in 
addition to the several entrances at the end of 
the converging thoroughfares, two broad flights 
of steps leading down from each side of the 
pavement immediately in front of the steps of 
the Royal Exchange. The ground at this point 
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in the City, it need hardly be said, presents a 
wonderful tangle of pipes and drains and cables 
and wires, and for these also the new Railway 
has undertaken to make ample provision. 
Beneath the Subway for foot passengers will be 
another Subway about three times as large as 
will be required for taking in all the under- 
ground pipes and so forth, and which may 
therefore be expected to obviate any further 
disturbance of the roadway for generations to 
come. The main features of the new line will 
be those of the City and Southwark Railway, 
with such modifications and improvements as 
the experience gained by that undertaking has 
suggested. That line, it may be remarked, 
was originally intended for working by cable. 
Electricity was an afterthought. This newline 
is planned for electricity. The tunnels will be 
larger than the existing ones, and the trains, 
instead of accommodating 100 passengers each, 
as on the existing line, will be designed for 336. 
Special care is to be taken for the lighting of 


Sabie Et 


bi eal 


Stations and carriages—a point in which the 
City and Southwark has been very defective 
from the outset. The Stations are to have 
staircases as well as hydraulic lifts, and it is 
intended to keep upa service of trains at in- 
tervals of about two minutes anda-half through- 
out the day, the whole journey from end to end 
occupying about twenty-five minutes. The 
Company have taken very elaborate pains to 
arrive at precise ideas of the great human tides 
which sweep up and down the main thorough- 
fares they propose to traverse. They have em- 
ployed a large staff of officers, some of whom 
have been stationed at numerous points along 
the route, while others have spent weeks 
in riding to and fro in omnibuses, all of 
them tabulating figures showing how many 
rides people take over various portions of 
the route. These results have been set forth 
in scientific curvilinear form, and curiously 
enough they appear to show—not as on London 
Bridge and some of the Railways, a stream 


the evening, but that the busiest parts of the 
day, both in and out, are the afternoon and 
early evening, from about three till six or seven 
that is. It is computed that between the City 
and the Marble Arch people take about 300,000 
rides daily. The promoters of the new line are 
of course hoping not only to get a large share 
of this traffic, but to create something of that 


| morning and evening influx and outfow which 


at present appear to run in other channels. 
The development of a habit of travelling is 


| one of the most interesting phenomena of 


modern London. This was very strikingly 


| brought out in eyidence taken by a Committee 
| of the House of Commons in 1890. 


It was then 
shown that in 1867, when the population of the 
Metropolis was about thr<e millions, the total 
number of passengers carried by the Metro- 


politan and District Railways andthe omnibuses | 


and trams was upwards of sixty-four millions. 


_ In 1889, with a population of four millions, 


| passengers were nearly 422 millions. Popula- 


Se 
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tion had increased by a third; but travellers | 


had multiplied sevenfold. It is evident that 


the establishment of a new service creates a new | 


travelling public, and this, it is safe to assume, 
would especially be the case with such a service 
as that proposed and along sucha route. Fora 
passenger line there is nothing comparable to it 
in the World. As we have shown, recent en- 
gineering achievements have quite disposed of 
all practical difficulties in the carrying out of 
the line, and electricity as a motive force tends 
continually to become cheaper. The cost per 
train mile on the Liverpool over-head line has 
been reduced to 34d. or 4d., and on the heavier 
City and Southwark they are, we understand, 
now working at a fraction under 6d. So im- 
portant are the reductions already effected 


considered to be, that the Manhattan Elevated | 


Railway of New York, which carries over 200 
million passengers a year, and which onlya 
year or two ago, after exhaustive enquiry, pro- 
nounced against electricity as too costly, have 


into town in the morning and a stream out in | now decided that they can effect a large saving 


i 


by adopting it, and have resolved to spend 
three and a-half million dollars in effecting the 
change. 


AN extension of the Aaltiey Wesleyan Chapel, 
Accrington, which will cost £2,700, has been 
commenced. 

Ir is proposed to erect in St. Peter's Church, 
Oxford Street, Newcastle, some permanent 
Memorial to the late Canon Raines, who, for 
so long a time, was Vicar of St. Peter’s. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Bishop Wilkinson 
consecrated the English Church of St. John, 
this being the first consecration by an English 
Bishop at Boulogne. The event created con- 
siderable interest in the town. The Church 
cost £6,000. 

WHILE removing a hedge at Thornham Farm, 
Witheridge, Devonshire, a labourer discovered 
three common earthenware pitchers, the total 
weight of which, when empty, is about 60 lb. 
They contained a number of silver coins dating 
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from 1600 to 1650. The coins were of the 
sizes of a florin and half-crown, but much 
thinner. 

It has been decided to erect in Paris a Statue 
to the memory of Victor Hugo. The situation 
selected is the Square in the centre of the 
Avenue called after the poet, and near the house 
where he died. The subscription list recently 
opened for this purpose has already reached a 
total of many thousand francs. 

In sawing through a white oak log, 3 ft. in 
diameter, a few days ago, a siwyer at Blan- 
chester, Ohio, came across the date 1780 carved 
in the wood near the middle of the log. The 
figures were very distinct. The carving was, 
doubtless, done when the tree was young, and 
in some way the wood grew around and over 
it without filling up the carved furrows. 

On Thursday last was laid the Memorial 
Stone of a Free Library and Reading Room at 
Abingdon, which is being erected at a cost of 
about £2,000 by the Governors of Christ's 
Hospital. 
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EARLY RAILWAY REMINISCENCES. 


HE Railway Exhibition at the Imperial 
Institute, has inspired some one to make 
the excellent suggestion that a Railway 

Museum should be established. It is rather a 
matter of surprise that so obviously interesting 
a collection has never been thought of before. 
Materials must surely be abundant enough. It 
is said that some of the earliest carriages built 
by the South-Western Company have been 
discovered by Mr. Sekon, who describes them 
as being of the most primitive construction. 
Seriously speaking, a collection—if it could be 
made—of specimens of the earliest Railway 
carriages would be extremely interesting, and 
would probably astonish most present-day 
travellers by the iron road.  Third-class 
passengers, especially on the northern lines, 
travel now in comfort, which is perfect 
luxury compared with what their predecessors 
had to put up with in the early days of steam 
transit. Third-class carriages on most lines, 
fifty odd years ago, were simply what we 
should now call cattle-trucks. They had 
neither roof nor seats. Some of the trains in 
these early days hada seat for the guard placed 
outside and above the last carriage. There he 
perched, commanding a view of the whole 
train, and thence he applied his primitive 
brake. Something similar to these perches for 
the guard may still be seen in use on the brake- 
vans of goods trains, if not of passenger trains. 
on the Western Railway of France. Specimens 
of these various kinds of early railway 
carriages, if it be still possible to unearth any 
of them, should certainly find places in the 
proposed Museum. But if there are none pre- 
served, it should still be possible to construct 
models thereof from old drawings, or from the 
recollections of those among us—a rapidly 
diminishing class—whose memories of the first 
beginnings of railway travel are still green. 
Another obsolete class of carriage, which 
should be represented in the Museum, is the 
covered vehicle which had iron rails round 
the top to protect the passengers’ luggage, 
which in the early days was packed upon 
the roofs of the covered first and second- 
class carriages. Examples of coaches of 
this kind with their luggage-laden roofs can 
be seen in the once popular engraving of 
Mr. Frith's picture of the Railway Station. 
But the Railway Museum need not confine 
itself to obsolete types of conveyances. Possible 
objects of interest are very numerous. There 
are the tickets, for example. Has anyone, we 
wonder, in these days of collecting mania, been 
able to bring together a collection of early 
Railway tickets. Just as the practice of placing 
luggage upon the roof of the carriage wasa 
survival of the stage-coach system, so the first 
railway tickets were paper vouchers such as 
had formerly been issued to travellers by coach. 
The passenger gave the booking-clerk the fare, 
together with his name and address, which were 
duly recorded, and received in return a paper 
receipt torn from a book in which the counter- 
foil remained as a permanent record of the 
transaction. The system was very cumbrous, 
and naturally soon disappeared as railway 
travellers multiplied. Some of these elaborate 
vouchers are still in existence, and should 
certainly find a home in the Museum. Another 
very interesting section would contain speci- 
mens of the first timetables issued for the 
guidance of passengers, together with copies of 
the early editions of “Bradshaw.” It would 
probably be difficult to discover many ancient 
time-tables, but at least one, containing the 
trains between Liverpool and Manchester in 
January, 1831, has been preserved. From this 
it appears that trains started from both ends of 
the line at the same time, meeting and passing 
about half-way between the two towns. There 
were four first-class trains daily—at 7 and 
1oa.m.,and at 1 and 4 30p.m.; but only two 
second-class, at 8 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. respec- 
tively. But at the bottom of the bill it was 
announced that—“ In addition to the above trains 
it is intended shortly to add three or four more 
departures daily.” 


Tue Eastbourne Guardians invite tenders 
for painting and cleaning works at the Work- 
house Infirmary. Specifications may be obtained 
at the office of the Architect, Mr. F. E. Cooke. 


MAGNITUDE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


N placing Sculpture in juxtaposition with 
Architecture, it is obviously a point of no 
small importance to consider the scale 

thereby imparted to the composition. It will 
hardly be necessary to demonstrate with 
argument that with which every artist must be 
acquainted, namely, that magnitude is relative 
rather than actual, and that by skilfully pro- 
portioning details, or by placing in juxtaposition 
features with the size of which by habit, 
experience or instinct we are acquainted, with 
those of which we have no other data for 
determining the magnitude, the artist canimpart 
a fictitious scale to his composition; or that 
by diminishing one feature and exaggerating 
another, he can, by this comparison, produce an 
idea of magnitude which the actual size does not 
possess. In practice this has but too frequently 
been lost sight of, and in many instances where 
circumstances institute the comparison it has 
been rather the result of accident than design. 
Perhaps this remark might be more justly 
restricted to the revival and later production 
of Art, since in the works of the Antique 
we continually observe not only its appli- 
cation, but the success with which’ it has 
been attended. The principle must, however, 


- obviously become of peculiar importance in the 


case of Sculpture, since the proportion of the 
human figure is that with which we are most 
naturally and necessarily acquainted, and one 
which we perhaps more readily apply than any 
other (adjusting everything to this scale 
instinctively); and, although to a certain 
extent, the scale of the sculptural accessories, 
particularly the isolated figures, will be indicated 
by various circumstances in the proportions of 
the Architecture, it is not absolutely: or in- 
variably so, and the advantage to be gained by 
skilfully adjusting this scale must never be lost 
sight of. When, by being in due proportion to 
the members of the Architecture, it would 
become too colossal, it might be preferable to 
adopt a different species of decoration, since, 
where the ordinary features of the composition 
are merely increased in actual size, and the 
same relative proportions observed, the scale 
by which we measure is increased in nearly the 
same ratio. We may also observe that the 
undue exaggeration of the human figure beyond 
its natural proportions, so far from invariably 
producing an effect of grandeur, is sometimes 
productive of impressions akin to those resulting 
from actual deformity; the proportioning of 
these parts is, however, a point which must 
depend solely upon the judgment of the artist, 
and one for which no rule can be laid down. A 
careful study of the best models, and an accu- 
rate observation of works already executed, will 
form the best and perhaps the only guide. 


THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


S another result of the Agricultural 
depression, the number of pensioners at 
the Charterhouse, which used to be 

eighty, but was reduced ten years ago to fifty- 
five, must be still further reduced, writes Mr. 
Walter Besant, unless the Governors make up 
their minds to continue the Charity by selling 
the site and the buildings. Many of the farms 
belonging to the Charity are paying no rent at 
all, and things are going from bad to worse. 
Since the whole country is going to certain 
wreck and ruin, as a natural consequence of 
the agricultural bankruptcy, it must be expected 
that our charities will disappear first. But to 
sell the Charterhouse! Heavens! The very 
thought makes one tremble. To sell the 
Charterhouse — that ancient and venerable 
place—one of the few monuments of the past 
that have descended to us! Stand within the 
first Court—there are two Courts left of the 
old Monastery—and look round. The place 
was founded by that gallant knight, Sir Walter 
Manny. First he gave the City a new Burial 
Place. It is now called Charterhouse Square; 


‘it contains the ashes of a hundred thousand 


London citizens; they died of the plague. 
Disturb not their ashes lest you revive the 
plague bacillus. Sir Walter gave a Chapel to 
this Cemetery; he then built beside it a 
Monastery of Carthusians—that rigid and 
austere Order. In his own Monastery he lies 
buried, the King and bishops and the barons 
of England attending his funeral: After 2co 


years the Brethren—a harmless, holy, austere, 
bigoted company—were driven out and exe- 
cuted with a horrible brutality which makes the 
blood boil. Then the Duke of Norfolk had it 
—I believe that he built the present State 
Rooms; and then Sutton converted it into the 
noble charity which still exists. One thing it 
has lost—the boys. It was a wicked and a 
cruel thing to take the Charterhouse School 
from its own place. We had enough mock 
Etons already ; it was a City School, and be- 
longed to the City. They pretended, I believe, 
some nonsense about health; that it was mere 
pretence was shown by the Merchant Taylors’ 
School taking the place of the old School 
directly after it was taken away. The old 
almsmen, the boys, the memory of the dead, 
the Chapel, and the Hall made up one har- 
monious foundation—and they spoiled it. 


TRAINS TO PASS OVER EACH 
OTHER. ; 


HE specification of the United States 
patent, dated March 25th, 1895, is an 
interesting bit of engineering litera- 

ture, designed to secure legal protetcion 
for the very simple method,. proposed 
years ago, of enabling two railroad trains 
to pass each other on the same _ track 
without collision. The frequent attempts 
of trains to thus pass each other have 
been attended so uniformly with dis- 
astrous consequences that the feat has 
become pretty generally recognised as an 
impossible one, and most engineers have 
concluded to desist from further efforts to 
accomplish it. The plan now proposed in all 
seriousness seems to be the exact counter- 
part of the one which was mentioned in 
1893, and of which the appended particulars 
may be of renewed interest at the pre- 
sent time. The idea is altogether very 
simple, as most really great plans and 
ideas are. The inventor of earlier years 
proposed, as the present one does, to 
place on the front of every locomotive going 
in one direction a long, inclined plane 
and on this were to be two rails. These 
were to come close to the regular track at the 
forward and lower end of the plane, and at 
the upper end were to be connected with 
other rails running along the tops of the cars 
and down to the main track again on another 
inclined plane at the rear end of the train. 
When the train provided with this attach- 
ment would meet another train on the same 
track, the latter would simply go over the 
former, its weight making the connection of 
the front of the inclined plane and the rails 
on the main track perfect, and acting, at the 
same time, asa brake on the speed of the 
train underneath. It is, of course, perfectly 
evident that if this invention had been pro- 
perly appreciated and generally adopted, the 
number of double-track roads the World over 
would not now be half as great as it is. A 
single tract, with occasional switches for 
heavy freight trains, would have answered 
all purposes, and the cost of building rail- 
roads would have been decreased by an im- 
portant percentage. The project is truly 
American, 


THE Standing Joint Committee of the County 
of Aberdeen has decided to erect new Police 
Stations at the following places and cost :— 
Culter, £1,017; Insch, £631; Ellon, (604; 
Strathdon, £691. The plans are by Mr. J. D. 
Watson, C.E., County Buildings, Aberdeen. 

THE Queen was present at the formal opening 
of the new Parish Church of Crathie, on 
Tuesday last, of which her Majesty laid the 
foundation-stone about two years ago. The 
new edifice is within a stonethrow of Balmoral, 
and occupies ‘the site of the former place of 
worship. It is designed in the Early Scottish 
style of Architecture, and takes the form of a 
Cross, with Nave, Apse, and Transepts. The 
South Transept is set apart for the Queen and 
members of the Royal household, while the 
other on the North, facing it, is reserved for 
the Heritors of the Parish. 
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Professional Items. 


New infants’ departments of the Churchgate 
Board Schools were opened recently at Lough- 
borough. The building is a substantial red 
brick structure, with overhanging eaves, roofed 
with grey Welsh slates. It is situate on the 
east side of the passage leading from Church 
Gate to Baxter Gate, and contains large School 
Room, 62 ft. by 23 ft.; two Classs Rooms, 10 ft. 
by 18 ft., and 16 ft. 6in. by 18 ft. respectively, 
and a Cloak Room, 23 ft. by 1oft.6in. The 
flooring is of 2 in. red deal blocks, and there is 
a glazed brick dado to the walls. This is 
utilised for the window sills, by having the top 
course of bricks glazed throughout. The 
ceiling is 21 ft. to the roof line, and 13 ft. 6 in. 
to the tie beam, the roof above the latter being 
of an open design, with woodwork of varnished 
deal. Glazed screen doors divide the Class 
Rooms from the main apartment. Accommo- 
dation has been provided for a total of 240 
infants, boys and girls. The whole building, 
including Cloak Rooms, is to be heated with 
hot water, the apparatus having been fixed by 
Messenger & Co., Loughborough. The general 
contract was let to Messrs. T. Barker & Son, 
for the sum of £1,700. The Architect was 
Mr. George H. Barrowcliff, A.M.I.C.E., 
of Loughborough. 

Tue old Schools attached to St. John’s 
Church, Park, Sheffield, have been enlarged at 
a cost of £2,000. The Schools will accommo- 
date 300 girls and 300 boys. The girls are to 
be on the lower floor and the boys on the top 
floor, and for each department there is a School 
Room and'four Class Rooms, with Cloak Rooms, 
and Teachers’ Room. The rooms are 14 feet 
high, and are heated with slow combustion 
open fire grates. The Class Rooms are divided 
from the School Rooms by glazed pitch-pine 
partitions. The ventilation is good, and all the 
rooms are exceptionally well-lighted. A room 
with a range in it has been set apart for the 
girls to learn cottage cookery. Mr. Joseph 
Norton was the Architect, and the work was 
carried out by Mr. George Webster. 

Tue new School at Keir Street, built by the 
Barnsley School Board, was recently opened. 
Great difficulties have had to be overcome in 
connection with the erection of the Schools. 
A site was first obtained at Old Town, opposite 
the present Infants’ School there, but when 
the building had fairly begun to rise, the site 
began to sink, and the walls to crack, so that it 
became necessary to remove the building to 
another place, and the present site was then 
obtained. The Schools, admirably designed, 
well lighted, outwardly imposing, inwardly 
bright and cheerful, are from designs of Mr. 
C. Robinson, Architect, and are intended to 
accommodate about 300 children, with ample 
provision of Cloak Rooms, Playground, &c. 
Architecturally and in every other respect the 
buildings are a conspicuous success. The cost 
of the Schools had been :—Site, £393 Ios.; total 
amount of contracts, £2,726; furnishing, cost 
of asphalting the yard and making the street, 
£645 Ios. 

Two Tablets have been erected by Lord 
Donington, in the Parish Church of Castle 
Donington. The Tablets were designed by 
Messrs. Pugin, and are highly decorative in 
character, each being different in design. 

Tue Church of Holy Innocents, Selhurst 
Road, South Norwood, will be opened 
to-morrow. Messrs. Bodley & Garner, are the 
Architects, and the builders Messrs. G. F. 
Smith & Sons, Milverton, Leamington. The 
stone used was supplied by the Bath Stone 
Firms, Limited, Bath. 

Buitt by the.workmen of the Londonderry 
Bottle Works, Seaham Harbour, to perpetuate 
the memory of their late employer, the Robert 
Candlish Memorial Hall, is to be opened 
on Saturday by the Marchioness of Londonderry. 
The Hall is built with red bricks, having terra- 
cotta mouldings, head-pieces, and other 
ornamentations. There are reading, game, and 
Conversation Rooms, and a large Room for 
Assemblages. Portraits of the deceased Robert 
Candlish and other personages distinguished in 
Science, Art, Engineering, Literature, &c., adorn 
the windows and the interior of the building. 
The Architect is Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunder- 
land. 


A NEW Board School was recently opened at 
Chesterfield, in which provision has been made 
for 280 children, at a cost of about £3,910. 
Messrs. C. Rollinson & Sons were the Archi- 
tects, and Mr. W. Forrest, Chesterfield, the 
Builder. Separate playgrounds are provided 
for the boys and girls. 

A HANDSOME Mission Church, which has been 
erected at Caddy Field, as an offshoot of the 
Halifax Parish Church, was dedicated on 
Wednesday last. The estimated cost, including 
site, is about £1,200, and the accommodation 
250. Mr. W. Swindon Barber, of Halifax, is 
the Architect. 


UNDER the superintendence of Geo. H.- 


. Fellowes Prynne, Esq., a Stained Glass Win- 


dow has been designed and executed for East 
Antony Church, Cornwall, in memory of 
William Henry Pole-Carew of Antony. The 
centre light is a ‘‘ Nativity,’’ the two side lights 
being ‘‘ the Adoration of the Magi’’ and ‘‘ the 
Shepherds ”’ respectively, with backgrounds of 
colour, no landscapes or perspective being 
used. The whole is enclosed in a setting of 
elaborate tabernacle work. The designing and 
execution were entrusted to Messrs. Percy 
Bacon & Brothers, of 11, Newman Street, 
London, W. 

ADDITIONS are about to be made to the 
Victoria Hospital, Bromley, at a cost of £550, 
for which Mr. W. H. Colbran is the Architect. 

Messrs. A. WATERHOUSE AND Son, Archi- 
tects, have prepared plans for additions to the 
Manchester Town Hall. 

THE new Church erected by the Albion 
Independent Congregation, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
was recently opened. It isa large and beautiful 
building, in the Early Perpendicular style. A 
Tower and Spire which rise to a height of 
200 ft., form a striking feature of the edifice. 
The total length is 174 ft., and width across 
Transept, 117 ft. The stained glass Memorial 
Windows were designed by Sir Ed. Burne- 
Jones. Building—begun five years ago, on a 
site which is the best in the town—has cost 
nearly £50,000. 

It has been decided to add a Chancel to 
S. Mary’s Church, Todmorden, of such a style 
of Architecture as to suggest the advisability 
of a new Nave at some future time. Three or 
four Architects are to be invited to compete. 
The Church occupies the most commanding site 
in the centre of Todmorden. The work, which 
will cost about £1,000, is expected to be done 
this year. 

THE three windows recently dedicated at 
St. Hildas Church, Sunderland, foim part of a 
scheme to be carried through the whole Church, 
commencing and ending at the East Window. 
The subject is ‘‘I am the vine ye are the 
branches”’; the vine treated extending through 
all the lower lights, with figures standing on 
the branches and returning in the opposite 
direction in the upper lights. 

THE Library, Museums, and Arts and Tech- 
nical Instruction Committee will recommend 
to the Liverpool City Council at their next 
meeting ‘‘ That the Special Sub-Committee 
appointed by this Committee on the 2oth 
November, 1894, to report as to the extension 
of the Museum buildings be re-appointed, and 
that they be instructed to prepare conditions 
under which the premium, authorised by the 
Council, for designs of the proposed extension, 
should be offered.”’ 

THE Local Government Board, in reply to 
the application of the Wandsworth and Clap- 
ham Guardians for sanction to the purchase of 
Tooting College, at a cost of £40,000, for the 
accommodation of the aged and infirm, state 
it is advised that in consequence of the 
original design of the College having been for 
one sex only, it would be unadaptable for the 
use of both sexes. It would not consent to 
bedridden persons being retained in the build- 
ings; but having regard to the great necessity 
for increased accommodation being provided, 
the Board would not refuse its consent to the 
purchase of the College. It has been decided 
that the Architects of the two Boards should 
consult as to the necessary alterations. 

Out of a number of applicants, Mr. H. 
Richardson, Assoc.M.I.C.E., Town Surveyor, 
Oldbury, has been appointed by 21 votes out 
of 25 to be Surveyor to the U.D.C. of Aston 
Manor. 


For the erection of St. Wilfred’s Church, 
The Boulevard, Hull, the tender of Messrs. 
Colley and Levitt, of Hull, for £3,222, has been 
accepted. The Architects are Messrs. Smith, 


Brodrick, and Lowther, of Hull. 


THE Markets and Public Halls Committee of 
the Chesterfield Town Council has recom- 
mended that the Council adopt the plan of the 
borough surveyor, and approved by the Archi- 
tect, whereby the whole of the interior of 
Stephenson Hall will be utilised as the audi-’ 
torium, with Dressing Rooms, at acost of £1,500, 
and that application be made for a loan for 
carrying out the scheme and the erection of a 
Caretaker’s House, at a cost not to exceed 
£200. 

THE proposed extension of Shieldhall Hos- 
pital, Govan, comprises four small Probationary 
Wards at a cost of £1,350, a new Smallpox 
Pavilion at a cost of £2,800, a new Scarlet 
Fever Pavilion at a cost of £2,350, and an 
addition to the administrative block at a cost 
of £750. The Burgh Surveyor has been in- 
structed to prepare working plans. 

A COMPETITION has recently taken place for 
a large block of buildings to be erected at 
Preston by Mr. N. Miller at a cost of about 
£50,000. The block includes an Hotel, two 
Arcades, and a number of Shops, and is to be 
erected on an important site, bounded by 
Church Street, Lancaster Road, Jackson 
Street, and Birley Street. Three prizes were 
offered, and the first prize of £150 has been 
awarded to Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 
of Birmingham, the Architects of the Technical 
School and new Dead Meat Market. Mr. 
Salomans, of Manchester, acted as Assessor 
in adjudicating upon the designs. One of the 
conditions to be fulfilled was that in the event 
of any internal or partition wall having to be 
removed at a future time, such removal should 
be no detriment to the stability of the 
structure. 

Own Wednesday last, the Stoke Rural District 
Council met to consider the twelve applications 
for the post of Surveyor to the Council and: 
Engineer to the Bucknall Sewage Scheme. In 
the end it was announced that Mr. Larner 
Sugden, F.R.I.B.A., had been unanimously 
elected, and he will forthwith open an office in 
Hanley or Stoke for the transaction of his 
duties. 

THE Local Government Board intimating 
that after considering the report of its in- 
spector they had sanctioned the Council’s 
application for a loan of £5,000 for erecting a 
new Library at St. Philip’s. Plans have been 
prepared by Mr. Gough, Architect, and tenders 
for the new building will be immediately invited. 
The site of the new Library adjoins Holy 
Trinity Vicarage in the New Road, the Com- 
mittee having the land at a rental of about £15 
a year from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
The Reading-Room will be 70 feet long by 40 feet 
in breadth, and the floor will be laid with wood 
blocks in herring-bone pattern. The various 
departments will be on the ground floor, and 
all the equipment will be of the most modern 
type. 

WE understand that the design adopted by 
the Tramways Company for the building pro- 
posed to be erected at S. Augustine’s Bridge 
Bristol, was selected from among several sent 
in by local Architects. It was at first thought 
that a building costing about £1,000 would 
answer the purpose, but having regard to the 
importance of the site, the directors decided 
eventually to go to an expenditure of £5,000, so 
as to secure a better class of building, and one 
that would be an ornament to the locality. 

TueE East Grinstead Urban District Council 
has instructed their Surveyor, Mr. William 
Willis Gale, A.M.I.C.E., to prepare specifica- 
tions and take out quantities for an Infectious 
Hospital, to be erected according to his plans 
at an estimated cost of £3,000. The Local 
Government Board has held its enquiry, and 
sanctioned the loan. 


New Church Day Schools, to accommodate 
570 girls and infants, are about to be erected in 
St. Mark’s Parish, Wolverhampton, from the 
designs of Mr. Joseph Lavender, F.R.I.B.A., 
Architect of that town (such designs having been 
selected in competition). The builder is Mr. 
Henry Gough, also of Wolverhampton, whose 
tender for the whole of the work (exclusive only 
of furniture and fittings) is £2,000. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
MANCHESTER. 


BUILDINGS IN PROGRESS. 


E are glad to note that Manchester is 
W rousing herself to the importance of 
Architectural and Sanitary questions. 

In a contemporary, the following keenly critical 
comment upon current Architecture in the 
City appears :—The site of Messrs. Constan- 
tine’s Baths and Office, Manchester, is conspi- 
cuous, and the requirements lend themselves to 
a picturesque treatment of that corner. The 
building, unfortunately, has obviously not been 
designed in perspective. The front to Oxford 
Street presents a very tolerable elevation, 
though sham gables are put in with a mistaken 
idea of thereby improving the appearance. 
The St. James Street side appears like parts of 
three different and mean-looking buildings, 
instead of making an effective part of a pictu- 
resque and dignified whole. The chimneys, 
too, are not made to contribute as they might 
and should to the general Architectural effect. 
With more painstaking but without more ex- 
pense, this building, with its special require- 
ments and conditions—all favourable to real 
artistic effect—might have been a great gain to 
our street Architecture. As it is, even the 
Oxford Street front is marred by the rear parts 
of greater height, which are very conspicuous 
when the building is seen froma little distance, 
and in which there has been no attempt at 
design—probably because it was thought that 
it would not be seen. This ought to have been 
tested on paper before being put into work. 
The corner block No. 12, Mosley Street, looks, 
with the sun upon it, bright and pleasant in the 
freshness of its new stone. How long will it be 
before the smoke and dirt are so engrained as 
to induce the wish that it was of washing mate- 
rial? The design, though not mean, is dis- 
tinctly commonplace. At the best it is in- 
offensive, at least as to the Mosley Street front 
and part of the side. A little way down the 
side street the stone changes to brick with 
objectionable suddenness. Here, too, advan- 
tage has not been taken of the dormers in the 
roof to get from them help towards a pictu- 
resque skyline. Nor are the chimneys made to 
contribute to what with a little more imagina- 
tion and skill, yet again without more expense, 
might have been a marked improvement to 
Mosley Street. The important point of name- 
boards that meet commercial needs and which 
yet form a part of the Architectural design has 
been left very much to chance and the tenant. 
There is anew front in King Street, between 
Cross Street and Deansgate, that attracts the 
eye as being a little out of the common way, 
and which also shows care and good taste on 
the part of the designer. Perhaps there was 
no liberty to make it hold up its head higher. 
The way the name is carved in low relief on 
the front is good. So are the twin gables. So 
are the roof dormers. But the prevailing fault 
in shop fronts is to be found here—that is, 
the heavy superstructure standing on a void. 
The new stone building at the corner of Cross 
Street and King Street for the Alliance Assu- 
rance Company is far enough advanced to 
justify a word of criticism. The general out- 
line as exhibited in the sketch is much more 
satisfactory than the instalment of executed 
work. The ornament is coarse and yet feeble, 
as if the designer were afraid of his own handi- 
work. It makes one long for such a master- 
hand as that of the late Edward Walters, or 
for such treatment of street Architecture as the 
new Public Library at Chelsea, where there is 
power, boldness, strength, delicacy, freshness 
of design, simplicity, and absence of the com- 
monplace. It was said at Liverpool lately by 
a very eminent authority that when an Archi- 
tect cannot design he ‘‘descends to ornament.” 
Of this we see abundant examples in Man- 
chester. The Chelsea Library proves (if proof 
were wanting) that a building may be graceful 
and beautiful with little or no ‘‘ ornament” 
about it. In a narrow street like King Street 
a building wants all the light it can get. In 
that at the corner of King Street and Cross 
Street much of the most valuable part of the 
windows on the first floor is obstructed by 
heavy mullions, which look ugly and make one 
wonder what possessed the Architect to put 
them there. The new Temperance Hotel in 


Deansgate has good, bold design in its main 
lines. It is a pity that it has the very common 
fault of crude, ill-designed detail. If the 
mouldings and ornament had been of the 
highest class they need not have cost any more 
to execute—perhaps even less. We watch 
with interest the progress of the Rylands Lib- 
rary in Deansgate. In some cases at least, less 
costly work would have been for the advan- 
tage of the building. The site is much too 
confined a site for such an important and costly 
building, and the few great windows should not 
be blocked up, as they are, by very close and 
intricate tracery. It darkens the rooms and 
catches and retains the dirt. Mr. Champneys 
has not observed that in these great smoky 
cities soot lodges on strings and on window 
sills, and when the rain comes it is washed 
down the walls, producing an effect like tears 
on a chimney-sweep’s face. There are, of 
course, means to prevent such disfigurement, 
but Mr. Champneys has not used them. The 
colour of the stone of the Rylands Library is 
delightful. But will there in a few years be on 
the outside any trace of its presentcharm? In 
several other recent buildings in Manchester a 
warm-coloured stone has been used with admir- 
able effect. If the stone stands well, the only 
thing to be alleged against it is that the bright- 
ness of its early days will so soon be lost. 
There is a welcome movement in parts of 
Manchester in the direction of wider streets 
which should by all manner of means be 
encouraged. 


ISLAY STONES AND CROSSES. 


T is round the walls of the Cathedral at 
] Iona, that the best known examples of the 
Carved Crosses and Monumental Slabs 
peculiar to the West of Scotland are to be seen. 
There are, however, several hundred other 
specimens scattered throughout the burying- 
grounds of Argyllshire, and not a few in neigh- 
bouring counties. In ‘‘The Carved Stones of 
Islay,’’ by Robert C. Graham, F.S.A., a work 
recently published, a selection is made from 
the island of Islay. Islay is rich in interest 
to those who concern themselves with the relics 
of early times. Besides Chapels and grave- 
yards, there are some twenty-two hill forts and 
sites of forts, mostly in three principal groups, 
each of which is contained in a circle of less 
than six miles diameter; as well as the remains 
of later fortifications once held by the Lord of 
the Isles. The Islay stones include a remark- 
ably large proportion of crosses, many of which 
show exceptionally good work ; for, generally, 
more care seems to have been lavished upon 
crosses than upon tombstones. Some of the 
carvings are ‘‘ works of Art in the fullest sense 
oftheterm. Thestones belong to various periods. 
There are little crosses rudely cut on undressed 
slabs of stone, and these are probably the most 
ancient. Then in the crosses of Kildalton and 
Kilnave, and in the cross-bearing slab found at 
Doid Mhairi, now in the garden at Ardimersay, 
there are examples of a style which seems to 
have been directly derived from Ireland ; but 
far the greater number belong to the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, when the 
Art assumed and retained its special Argyll- 
shire character, the plaited work of the Irish 
monuments developing into the richly foliated 
scrolls which form one of the great beauties of 
the West Highland carving. There are 
a few bearing dates of the seventeenth century. 
In some cases they are old stones adapted ; but 
others seem to have been carved at that time, 
and these show the decadence of the Art, the 
designs being plainly the work of artificers who 
had lost the former skill, their productions only 
emphasising by contrast the beauty of tho 
earlier specimens.’”’ Between the hand of time, 
the iconoclastic spirit following the Reforma- 
tion, the vandalism of the tourist, and other 
thoughtless depredators, the Argyllshire stones 
appear to be in a deplorable condition. They 
cannot be figured and recorded too expeditiously. 


Ir is announced that the Duke of Norfolk has 
just given the sum of £10,000 to the building 
fund of the New Roman Catholic Westminster 
Cathedral, and twenty-seven ‘' founders ’’ have 
each subscribed £1,000, in addition to which 
£12,000 has heen given to Cardinal Vaughan 
by another donor for one of the Private Chapels 
to be erected in the building. 


SAWDUST. 


Mr. James Dicate, C,E., F.G.S., of Hey- 
wood, has been appointed Engineer of the 
Milnrow (near Rochdale) Sewerage Scheme. 

THE Monument commemorating the hundred- 
and fiftieth anniversary of the capture of 
Louisburg, in Cape Breton Island, by the New 
England forces from the French was unveiled 
on Tuesday last. The Monument has been 
erected by the American Society of Colonial 
Heroes. 

A MOST 
dustries’ Exhibition has been held at Cors- 
tophine. Among the most interesting of the 
exhibits was the beaten copper work, from 
designs by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 
done at the Classes at Yattendon Court, his 
fine country residence. There were also 
examples of Pottery, Leather Work, and 
Carving, &c., from Helensburgh, Gorebridge, 
Kirkly, Lonsdale, and Windermere, 

Tue Local Government Board has intimated 
to the Middlewich Urban Council that it 
has sanctioned the borrowing of £12,000 for 
the purpose of providing a new Water Supply 
to the Town, which is greatly needed. The 
Urban Council is giving £2,550 for purchase of 
land in connection with the scheme. 

Tue Corporation of Burnley proposes to 
borrow about £70,000 for various schemes. Of 
this sum £30,000 is for surface water drainage ; 
£16,000 widening main street; £12,000 building 
new Refuse Destructor and Health Depot; and 
£5,000 for extending Electric Light Works. 

It has been decided to take down the present 
Church of Holy Trinity, Southport, and to re- 
build it on a slightly enlarged site, wholly 
within the limits of the present churchyard. 
The cost is estimated at £16,000, but it is not 
proposed to carry out all the sections at once. 

In connection with the use of the prismatic 
compass, a correspondent informs us that on 
one occasion, when surveying with that instru- 
ment, the assistant in charge of the survey, 
found that the angles taken were incorrect, but 
upon his suggesting that the operator should 
remove his hat, the instrument was found to 
give proper readings. Upon examination it 
was found that a piece of wire ran round the 
brim of the hat to give stiffness, and was the 
cause of the trouble. 

Tue Portuguese Chamber of Deputies has 
been destroyed by fire. The Galleries of the 
Archives were consumed. The fire was due to 
the carelessness of a workman who was doing 
some soldering work for the repair of the glass 
Dome which surmounts the Chamber. The 
man went to his dinner, leaving his brazier 
burning, and the fire caught some of the wood- 
work of the roof. Four persons were injured. 

SiR FREDERICK LEIGHTON has returned to 
England from Brittany in, we trust, much 
better health. It is hardly probable, however, 
that he will undertake the arduous duty of 
receiving the guests at the Royal Academy 
Soirée, which is fixed for July 2nd. 

THE Bridges Committee of the Glasgow 
Town Council has instructed Mr. White, the 
Master of Works, to prepare plans and get 
estimates for the erection of a new Stone 
Bridge to be built at Govan Street at the 
Green. It has also been decided to prepare 
plans and get estimates for the erection of a 
Suspension Bridge further up at the bend of 
the river leading across to Oatlands Square. 
As this Bridge would take the place of the 
ferries, it would bea great saving and advan- 
tage to the many who cross the river at that 
point. 

THE Marchioness of Lorne is a regular 
workwoman when she is Sculpturing. She 
tucks up her sleeves, covers up her dress with 
a large white apron, and sets to work in the 
most business-like way. Lately she has been 


devoting her attention to animals, and has. 


made some very successful pieces of Sculpture 
from living models. 

Messrs. BEMROSE AND Sons, Ltp., of 
Derby, are about to erect extensive works, and 
have accepted the following tenders: Ford and 
Co., Talbot Street, Derby, £10,559; wrought- 
iron work, Eastwood, Swingler and Co., Derby, 
S1,342; cast-iron work, William Abell, Brook 
f{treet, Derby, £769; heating, J. King, Ltd., 
Liverpool, £785; new Engine Houses, Ford and 
Co., Talbot Street, Derby, £693. Mr. E.R. 
Ridgway, of Long Eaton, is the Architect. 
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THE COVENTRY COMPETITION. 
Mr. CHARLES Barry's 


R. CHARLES 
appointed to assist the County Council 
in the conduct of the competition for 

designs for Municipal Buildings, having care- 
fully inspected the drawings sent in, prefaces his 


REPORT. 


BARRY, the Assessor 


| sections as required, with little, if any, derange- 


ment of business. The warming and ventilat- 
ing arrangements have received very careful 
attention, and in an artistic view this design 
would harmonize better than most others with 
the old buildings of St. Mary’s Hall, which are 
in any case to be retained and to form part of 
the Municipal Buildings of the future.’’ 


OUR SWIMMING BATH COMPETITION : DESIGN BY ‘‘ MYRON,” 
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report by saying that many of the designs dis- 
played much ingenuity in dealing with a very 
irregular site and with the ancient buildings to 
be retained, and that consequent on such 

ingenuity it had been found possible by most of 
' the competitors adequately to provide the 
accommodation required in the Instructions, 
and which have been satisfactorily complied 
with generally. ‘‘I have selected three 
designs,” says Mr. Barry, ‘‘and advise the 
Council to award the premiums to them in the 
following order:—For the design marked 
‘Leofric the Saxon’ the first premium of 
£150; for the design marked ‘ Red Crescent ’ 
the second premium of £50; for the design 
marked ‘ Advance’ the third premium of £50. 
All have been carefully adapted to the area 
and peculiar shape of the site, and with each 
design there is a detailed report, dealing care- 
fully with the several points referred to in the 
Instructions. No contemplated cost was 
named in the Instructions, and the competitors 
have treated this question by using various 
rates per foot cube in making up their estimates. 
The authors’ estimates of the above three 
designs are as follows :—‘ Leofric the Saxon,’ 
£33,068; ‘ Red Crescent,’ £33,915; ‘ Advance,’ 
£27,891. The cubes sent in by the authors, as 
required by the Instructions, have been care- 
fully checked, with the following result :— 
‘ Leofric and Saxon,’ author’s cube, 872,264, cube 
as checked, 904,681; ‘Red Crescent,’ 922 700, 
948,451; ‘Advance,’ 979,387, 804,604. It will 
be noted that the cubes of the two first designs, 
as submitted by their authors, are rather 
understated, though not to a material extent. 
The cube submitted by ‘Advance’ is, how- 
ever, larger than from the drawings. I 
think it would not be safe to estimate the new 
building at a less rate than tod. a cube foot 
taken all over, but as to this the Council will 
no doubt be advised by its officer, the Sur- 
veyor who would necessarily have more local 
experience as to cost of buildings in Coventry. 
But assuming that a rate of tod. a foot is 
fairly correct, the probable cost would work 
out thus: ‘ Leofric’ the ‘Saxon,’ £37,695; ‘Red 
Crescent,’ £39,519; ‘Advance,’ £33,525.° It 
is right, however, to say that though the 
design ‘ Advance’ is good in arrangement and of 
considerable merit in design, and, therefore, 
deserving of a premium, the author has taken 
too small a ratio for the sizes of many of the 
apartments, and if this design was to be 
executed its cube contents would have to be 
somewhat enlarged, andits cost would probably 
then approximate to that of the other two 
designs. I have no hesitation in expressing 
my opinion that the design marked ‘ Leofric 
the Saxon,’ is decidedly the best of all those 
sent in. It could be carried out readily in 


SAWDUST. 


Ir is proposed to rebuild the Redcoat 
Schools, Stepney Green, at an estimated cost 
of £3,000. 

Tue Dewsbury Board of Guardians has de- 
cided upon the alteration of the Old Infirmary 
and Infectious Hospital of the Workhouse, and 
the expenditure thereon of a sum not to exceed 
£2,800. 

THE new coat of paint which Buckingham 
Palace will be given this year will cost over 
£2,000. The last time the facade was painted 
was in 1882, and it then required two tons of 
white lead to perform the task. The painting 
has been put off from year to year owing to the 
expense and the succession of State functions. 


It has been erroneously assumed that London 
is without any Monument of Oliver Crom- 
well. In a prominent position in the Archi- 
tectural Court of South Kensington Museum 
is an original model in plaster of a Colossal 
Statue of the Lord Protector, by John Bell. 

It is proposed to spend £3,000 upon the pur- 
chase and alteration of premises for use as 
Local Government Offices by the Stroud Urban 
Council. The new premises are at the corner 
of George Street and Bedford Street, one por- 
tion being now in use as a shop and another 
(years ago the site of the General Hospital) as 
solicitors’ offices. 

THE Secretary for War has approved the plan 
of the proposed Bridge across the Hudson 
River between New York and Jersey City. It 
is estimated that it will cost 25,000,000 dols., 
and require ten years for its construction. The 
Bridge, which will be suspended from twelve 
cables, will span the river without support. 
Between the pierhead lines on either shore 
there will be a clear opening of 3,110 feet, and 
the Bridge at the centre will be 150 feet above 
high water mark. The Bridge will carry six 
railway tracks. The Main Towers will rise to a 
height of 587 feet. 

Tue forthcoming erection of a School for 
boys in St. Paul’s Parish, Truro, is warmly 
welcomed by those desirous of staving off the 
threatened School Board. For a long time the 
Education Department has been dissatisfied 
with the School accommodation, and gave 
notice recently that if the deficiency were not 
met, steps would be taken to form a School 
Board. The proposed new School will provide 
for at least 200—50 more than the deficiency 
notified by the Department. The site is near 
the Church and the Diocesan Training College. 
#1,400 was the original estimate of cost, but 
owing to the unevenness of the site this will 
be increased. 

ImporTANT discoveries have been made at 
Nancy, which will carry the history of the 
place bacx several centuries. Two streets, 
dating from the sixth century, have been 
traced, and the excavations have already laid 
bare seventy tombs of warriors, women, and 
children. At the feet of each is a vase of 
coarse earthenware. Jewels of silver and gold, 
enamelled glass, fibule, scissors, and hair 
tweezers have been found, as well as Gaulish 
money and one gold coin of Justinian. 
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A NEW Wesleyan Methodist Chapel is to be 
built at Totley Rise, in the Sheffield Brunswick 
Circuit, at a cost of £1,575, the land being 
given by Mr. Ebenezer Hall. 

THE re-opening of the Lady Chapel of Lich- 
field Cathedral is fixed for Wednesday, July 31st, 
when Bishop Legge will dedicate seven stained- 
glass windows and a number of other gifts to 
the Cathedral. 


For building an Art Gallery for the town of 
Reading and extending the Free Library and 
Museum Buildings, the Town Council has 
decided to vote a sum of £8,000. 

Tue leaders of the Gidlow Congregational 
Mission, Wigan, have determined to erect a 
new School-Chapel on a site secured in Gidlow 
Lane. The estimated cost, including the site, 


is £1,400. 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Incorporated Association — of 
Municipal and County Engineers.—The 
annual meeting of the Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Municipal and County Engineers will 
be held at Halifax on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, 27th, 28th and 2oth inst. President, 
Mr. Edward Rice Sweet Escott, M.I.C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Halifax. 


Northern Architectural Association.— 
The members of this Association held an out- 
door meeting on the 15th inst. for the purpose 
of visiting the new Tennis-Court erected by 
Captain Sir Andrew Noble within the grounds 
of Jesmond Dene House, from the designs of 
Mr. F. W. Rich, Architect, who conducted the 
party over the building. Tennis-Courts of this 
description are not at all common, only 33 
being known to exist in the United Kingdom. 
Among the oldest of these is that at Hampton 
Court, another being at Lord Salisbury’s seat 
at Hatfield. Sir Andrew Noble’s Tennis- 
Court has been built by Messrs. Leslie and 
Co., of London, who have also constructed 
other modern Courts. Sussex bricks have been 
used throughout the building, which covers an 
area of about 800 square yards, including the 
Bath and Dressing Rooms and Marker’s 
Residence. Subsequently the party proceeded 
to inspect the Reception Room at Jesmond 
Dene House. This Mansion, the nucleus of 
which was originally built in 1822, has, during 
the last quarter of a century, been amplified by 
Sir Andrew Noble—Mr. R. Norman Shaw, 
R.A,, and Mr. F. W. Rich, acting as his 
Architects. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—The members of this Society 
have made quite a new and attractive de- 
parture. In addition to the valuable and 
instructive lectures which they have had, they, 
on Saturday, June 15th, commenced a series 
of excursions to places of historic interest in 
the neighbourhood. They were permitted by 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire to go 
through Hardwick Hall. There were present 
Mr. Charles Hadfield (President), Mr. C. J. 
Innocent (hon. Secretary), Messrs. Bb. Bagshawe, 
E. “M. Gibbs, J: Smith, T.: Winder, “H.-W. 
Lockwood, T. H. Waterhouse, J.P., F. Ward, 
tsa acook, GC. iF: Longden, J. B. Mitchell- 
Withers, J. E. Benton and others. The party 
assembled in the Great Hall at Hardwick at 
12.45, and under the guidance of Mr. Bagshawe 
were conducted through the house. For many 
years, Mr. Bagshawe has been a student of 
the Hall and its contents, has been allowed 
to examine its muniments and everything that 
can throw any light on its history, and his 
explanations, historical and descriptive, of the 
building and of the many objects of interest 
which it contains, were greatly appreciated by 
the members. Mr. Bagshawe pointed out 
various objects especially deserving attention 
among the pictures, the furniture, the tapes- 
try, &c., calling notice particularly to the 
portrait of Lady Grace Talbot, which in his 
opinion, contained a representation of the 
ancient Gateway leading to the Castle in 
Sheffield ; and also to the portraits which have 
been misdescribed as the Earl and Countess of 
Shrewsbury. They were evidently intended to 
represent the father and mother of Lady 
Arabella Stuart. Mr. Bagshawe also exhibited 
to the members the accounts kept by the 
Countess of Shrewsbury of the furnishing of 
the Hall—the cost of the various articles, even 
to the brass candlesticks now on the walls, and 
the names of the persons who supplied them— 
the whole written in a bold masculine hand. 
He pointed out that the character of this 
remarkable lady had been greatly misrepre- 
sented by historians, including the Rev. Joseph 
Hunter. Before leaving the Long Hall, with 
its unique collection of historic portraits, Mr. 
Bagshawe was, on the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Innocent, cordially thanked 
for having obtained permission for the visit, 
and for having accompanied the members. 


Suffolk Institute of Archzology.—The 
annual excursion of this Institute took place 
on Thursday, the neighbourhood visited being 
the highly interesting one of Great and Little 
Waldingfield and Long Melford. The first 
halt was at Great Waldingfield Church, where 
the Rector read a most interesting and valuable 
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paper, in which he pointed out the various 
features of the Church, explained the nature 
and extent of the alterations which had been 
carried out at various periods, and he was 
careful to explain that, in later years at any 
rate, special care had been taken to preserve 
as far as possible the original style and 
character of what was really a fine Church. 
The party then drove to Little Waldingfield 
Church, it is a simple but a good specimen of 
the Perpendicular style of Architecture. The 
Priory is remarkable for being built over some 
crypts possessed with very good roofs. After 
this, Kentwell Hall, Long Melton, was visited, 
and also Melford Hall, the seat of Sir Wm. 
Hyde Parker. 


Lincolnshire Archeological Society.— 
At the meetings at Stamford, in connection 
with this Society, two papers were read, one 
by the Rev. Canon Syers, on ‘‘ Barnack, its 
Church and Quarries,’’ and the other by the 
Rey. Andrew Trollope on ‘‘ The principles 
which should govern the Restoration of our 
Churches.’”’ The journey lay through Barnack, 
Bainton, Ufford, and Whittering, and at each 
place the Rev. A. Sutton read a paper descrip- 
tive of the Architectural and Archeological 
features of the Church. Barnack Church has 
a Tower of remote antiquity; probably of 
Danish origin. Most of the great Churches in 
the neighbourhood, including Peterborough 
Cathedral, are built of the famous local stone 
known as ‘‘ Barnack rag.’’ Upon their return 
to Stamford, the members proceeded to inspect 
the Churches of the town. Special attention 
was devoted to the Parish Church of St. 
Martin’s, where the great Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh lies under a gorgeous canopied tomb. 
His effigy is in full armour, with the red robes 
and star of the garter, and with the Treasurer’s 
wand in his hand. William Wissing, the 
famous Dutch painter, whose best work is at 
Burghley House, lies buried under the Gallery 
of this Church. The remaining five Parish 
Churches in the town were visited in turn, and 
great interest centred in All Saints’, which 
belongs to the first quarter of the thirteenth 
century, and therefore to the purest period of 
the Early English style. The Church is sup- 
posed to have suffered from the violence of the 
Lancastrian army. Its graceful Steeple which 
rises to a height of 152 feet was given by 
William Browne, the founder of Browne’s 
Hospital, and an uncle of Robert Browne, who 
was the founder of English Congregationalism. 
Several other places of interest in the old- 
World town were also visited. 


Tue foundation-stones of a new Wesleyan 
Church, to cost £4,700 have been laid at Cat- 
ford, in the Lewisham Circuit. 

Funps are needed to re-arrange and improve 
the ancient and picturesque Church of St. 
Chad, Lichfield. For the full completion of 
the work £1,000 will be required. 

THE Walsall Town Council has resolved 
that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for sanction toa loan of £12,000 
for defraying the cost of the proposed Public 
Baths. 

TENDERS to the amount of £8,641 Ios. 84d. 
have been accepted for the new Union Joint 
Hospital at Keighley. 

Miss NEtson has sold the well-known Fiars 
Carse Estate, near Dumfries, for £27,500. 
Burns resided at Ellisland close by. It was 
in the Dining Room of the old, house, which 
has been incorporated with the new, that the 
Bacchanalian contest for the whistle took place, 
which the poet neighbour celebrated in song. 

AT a recent meeting of the Harborne Charity 
Trustees, held in Birmingham, Mr. Kalph 
Heaton, Architect and Surveyor of Corpora- 
tion Street, Birmingham, was appointed Sur- 
veyor to the estates. 

For nearly a year operations have been in 
progress for the restoration of St. Michael’s 
Church, Linlithgow. The Church is one of the 
most important specimens of an ancient Church 
now existing in Scotland. The congregation 
is now able to worship in the Church, but the 
formal opening, which is to be performed by 
the Rev. Dr. McLeod, Moderator of the General 
Assembly, will not, however, take place until 
some improvements which are yet to be carried 
out have been completed. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


A Builder’s Disagreement. — Edmund 
Pike, builder, brought an action, at Torquay, 
against William Brendon, another builder, con- 
cerning damage alleged to have been done 
plaintiff's boundary wall by defendant’s excava- 
tions. The claim was for £10. Mr. Clode for 
plaintiff, Mr. T. B. Eastley for defendant. On 
a portion of the Haldon Estate, situate between 
Bronshill Road and Lower Bronshill Road, 
Ellacombe, plaintiff built a couple of houses, 
and built an ordinary 4 ft 6 in. boundary wall, 
the foundations of which were about 15 in. deep. 
Defendant subsequently took a plot of ground 
adjoining, and in excavating undermined plain- 
tift’s boundary wall in some places, so much so 
that a portion of the wall fell. Mr. E. Pike said 
the cost of rebuilding the wall was £8 1s., and 
other damages brought the total claim to fro. 
The wall was built in 1888, and was solidly 
constructed.—Mr. J. Mountstephen’s opinion 
was that the wall fell because the ground was 
excavated. The wall was well built.—Ques- 
tioned as to the foundations, the Judge said the 
depth of the foundations depended on the soil. 
—Mr. Mountstephen: You are quite right, 
your Lordship.—His Honour: You see Mr. 
Mountstephen confirms me. (Laughter.)— 
William Tucker, who built the wall, said the 
foundations were well laid, about 15 inches 
deep. He also assisted in rebuilding the wall. 
—J. Pike gave similar evidence.—Mr. Eastley 
held that all defendant was called on to 
do was to leave a sufficient foundation to 
keep the wall up, and he should prove that 
there was sufficient foundation and a good 
resistance bank of the best material. There 
need have been no resistance bank if the wall 
had been properly built. He maintained that 


it was owing to bad construction that the ~ 


wall fell—W. Brendon alleged that some of 
the mortar used in the construction of the 
wall was made of mud. The wall was not tied 
as it should have been. He estimated that the 
cost of rebuilding the wall was £6.—Cross- 
examined; The wall stood for seven years 
before it fell. The wind had something to do 
with its fall—_H. C. Goss, surveyor, agreed with 
Brendon's views.—Richard Yeo, builder, said 
he examined the wall for defendant. He did 
not know why the wall fell, and declined to have 
anything to do with the case.—E. Richards, 
Manor Office Architect, said there was not 
sufficient foundation to the wall. It would 
have fallen in any case.—Mr. Pike acknow- 
ledged that he (the Architect) had often com- 
plained of his work.—Mr. Pike: I don’t 
acknowledge it.—A mason in Brendon’s employ 
supported defendant’s case.— His Honour, 
giving judgment, did not think the wall went 
down to the shale, or that its fall was caused by 
defendant. Verdict for defendant with costs. 


Remarkable French Brewery Well.— 
A two-inch Driven Tube Well has just been 
fixedat Mr. C. Ernout’s Brewery, Pont de Nieppe, 
near Dunkerque, theextraordinary depthoftrizft. 
from surface being reached. The perforated point 
forming the bottom of the well was covered with 
a fine perforated brass strainer, as the water- 
bearing bed consists of fine sand. A supply of 
800 gallons per hour has beer obtained, which 
rises close to ground level, and is connected to 
a direct-acting steam pump. The water is 
used for brewing the black beer for which this 
Brewery is celebrated. 7 ft. of peat, 13 ft. of 
running sand, 49 ft. of stift clay and 43 ft. of 
sand were passed through. Messrs. Alfred 
Williams & Co., Artesian Well Engineers, 
39, Great Eastern Street, London, supplied the 
Well, and the work was carried out under the 
supervision of Monsieur Georges de Geyter, the 
Brewer’s Consulting Engineer. 

An Important Building Case Decision. 
—In the Court of Appeal last week Lords Justices 
Lindley, Lopes, and Kay delivered judgment in 
Chasty v. Ackland, an appeal from the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Cave at Exeter, in February last, 
whereby his Lordship granted a perpetual 
injunction in a mandatory form restraining Mr. 
Ackland from permitting the continuance of a 
new building he had erected upon his freehold 
premises, No. 24, West Southenhay, Exeter, so 
as to interfere with the access of air to the 
adjoining house. His Lordship also awarded 
the plaintiff £10 damagesin respect of obstruction 
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Via 


of ancient lights, Defendant did not appea} from 


that part of the orderawarding the f rodamages, 
but against that part of the order in which his 
Lordship granted the mandatory injunction. 
—Lord Justice Lopes, who read the judg- 
ment of Lord Justice Lindley and himself, said 
judgment was given for the plaintiff, and an 
injunction restraining the defendant from main- 
taining a new building beyond a certain height 
on the ground that it obstructed the light to 
which the plaintiffs were entitled in respect of 
certain ancient lights, and on the ground that 
it obstructed the free passage of air over and 
-above the plaintiff's premises, and, therefore, 
created a nuisance. So far as the loss of light 
was concerned, plaintiff was awarded {10 
damages, and on this point there was no appeal. 
It was said that defendant's premises prevented 
the carrying off of bad smells by the inter- 
ruption of the free passage of air. Every man 
had a natural right to enjoy the air pure and 


free from any noxious vapours, and any man , 


who sent foul air into his neighbour’s premises 
ought to be restrained ; but : a man could not 
impose upon his neighbour the obligation to 
keep away improper smells. He was unable 
to agree with the learned judge that the 
plaintiff had any case in connection with 
the claim for the nuisance. It was contended 
that irrespective of the nuisance, the plaintiff had 
aright to the free passage of air over 
and above his premises, and the right to 
have any disagreeable smell carried away by 
the current of air that would pass over the 
premises, which right it was said the defendant, 
by his building, had infringed. There was, 
however, nothing to prevent the defendant 
building on his own land, and such a right as 
the plaintiff had set up could not be supported 
either by the authorities or the Prescription 
Act, and a man was not bound to see that his 
neighbour had proper ventilation. In _ his 
Opinion, what the defendant had done he was 
entitled to do, and constituted no legal wrong. 
In those circumstances the verdict for the £10 
would stand, and the defendant would pay the 
costs with regard to that issue; but the defend- 
ant would be entitled to such costs as were 
incurred by the contention in respect of the air.— 
Lord Justice Kay concurred.—Lord Justice 
Lindley said he agreed with both the judgments, 


would like-to add that no one had a right: to 
complain of his neighbour for building on his 
own land, even though it might diminish the 
flow of air on the land adjoining, unless there 
was an immemorial right to the user and an 
agreement binding the owners not to build. In 
this case there was no such agreement, and the 


any contract binding the defendant not to build 
over his own laud. Plaintiff's claim to relief 
could not be sustained, and the defendant was 
entitled and must succeed on his appeal.— 
Judgment accordingly. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

ABERDEEN.—Accepted for the erection of pavilion, &c., for 


the Town Council. Mr. John Rust, City architect, 224, 
Union-street, Aberdeen :— 


Pringle and Slesson, masonry £3839 0 0 
Jamieson, George, carpentry 485 0 0 
Blaikie, John, and Son, plumbing ... 763 10 oO 
Stephen and Gibb, plastering 257517 20 
Cullie, George, slating . 95° 6-8 


Donald, George, and Sons, painting 
and glazing = ° 
Tindal, James, bellhanging... ava Tt 40.50 
Abernethy, Jas., and Co., iron 
McKinnon, Wm., and Co., engineering 
Total, £2,700 * 7s. 5d. 
[All of Aberdeen. ] 


plaintiff had failed to produce the existence of © 


No results of 


but considering the importance of the casehe | 


| 


ABERDEEN (N,B.).—Accepted for the erection af public 
school buildings, Craigton, Peterculter, for the School roard. 
Messrs... Ellis “and Wilson, architects, 181a, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. Quantities by architects :— 

Buchan, Robert, masonry. 
Garvin, Jas., and Sons, carpentry. 
Rhind, McGregor, slatung. 
Stephen and Son, plastering. 
Horne, Wm., plumbing. 
Masson and°Son, painting. 
Total, £3,287 28. 2d. 

[All of Aberdeen. } 

ALDEBURGH (Suffolk).— Accepted for alterations and 
additions to “ North Lodge,’ Aldeburgh, for Mr. John Driver. 
Mr. T. E Key, architect, 5; Bloomsbury-s juare, W(C., and 
Aldeburgh :— 

Knowles, G. O., Aldeburgh... £1,310 0.0 

BourNEMOuTH.—For building residence,-on the West 
Cliff, for Mr. E. Howard May. Messrs. Creek, Gifford, and 
Oakley, architects, Bournemouth : _ 

Entwistle and Cox ... aus eee 4 
Hoare, W. nie < 
Kitcher Bros... 

Jones and Son... cae 
Davies and Lambert ite 
Browa and Son 3 
George and Harding .. 
Chinchen, W. J. aad 
M’William and Son ... 
Jenkins... 

Hoare, F. " and ‘Son 
Lucas 
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fAll of Bournemouth.] 
CLEETHORPES (Lincs.).—For the erection of public hall, 
&c., for the Public Hall Company. Mr. John R, Withers, 


| architect, Shrewsbury :— 


Nutley and Mashford.. $4594 14 3 
Ion and Lewis. a 4,337, 37 oO 
Lea‘e, James ... 3,395 0 oO 
Hewins and Goodhand 3,347, 6 11 
Jacksaw, G., & Sons ... Ei bia wont 
Grant, 3,092 18 2 
Thompson, a M., & Sons 2.937. ,0 ,O 
Vickers, J. H ., Nottingh: im* 2,708 .O .O 


* Accepted. 
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BPRICEs. 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONCER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Gactations fou Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. Ww. if t ER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brice works and Railway Siding on Gr eat Hastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS GN APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE 


MELO WES ot CO ee encce tenets ears tenon 


ROBT. ADADWISs, 67, NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, LONDON, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self 
Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


Guaranteed to 
last longer and 
work better than 

any hitherto made. 


II Rr wes 


CAN BE FITTED TO 
ANY DOOR. 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 
Spring Hinge 


A Double-Action 


which opens to 
and closes from 
the angle of 135° 


THE 


FIRST SPRINGS 


EVER PRODUCED 
WITH 


THESE GREAT 
ADVANTAGES. 


Fig. 8 is the new 
Single Action 
Spring. It opens to 
and closes from 
the angle of 180°, 
i.e., ‘‘ wide back.” 
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FARRAR & Co, 


69, Eee STREET, LONDON, W., 


Shewing Casement Opening 
Unt 


Fig 1 


Simplest and 
Guaranteed Weathertight. 


And at MANCHESTER and GLASGOW, 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS CASEMENTS, 


Specialities—The ‘‘CLIMAX” and ‘‘ECLIPSE”’ 


Casements (Regd.) 


THE NEW PATENT 


“OPENING IN AND OUT” CASEMENT, 


Cheapest in the Market and 
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Casement Opening in with frame down for cleaning purposes. 


Bristot.—For alterations and additions to the Oldland 
Common British School, for the Bitton School Board. Mr. 
Wm. S. Bernard, architect to the Board, 3, St. Stephen’s- 


chambers, Baldwin-street, Bristol. Quantities by the 
architect :— 
Baston, J. - £2,700 0 O 
King, E., and Son 2,594 0 O 
Gay, Enos oo 2,570 0 O 
Woodward, E. F. 2,340 0 O 
Walters, E... 2,300 0 O 
Wilkins, G. H. 2,270 0 O 
Clark, E. 2,230 0 O 
Browning, Jip 2,200 0 O 
Long, C. AW eecs 2,200 0 O 
Adams and Jefferies, Oldland® 2,178 14 7 
Field, W., and Son = 2507080 70 
Williams, S. 2,160 0 8 
* ‘Accepted. 
Busuey (HeErrs).—For alterations and additions to 


Haydon Hill, for Mr. R. Percy Attenborough. Mr. A. Expest 
Taylor, architect, 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. : 


Lascelles and Co. £6,321 0 O 
Bird, Stanley J. d 6,059 0 O 
Holland and Hannen.. 5,856 0 O 
Smith and Co.... 5,837 0 0 
Downs, William (accepted) .. R720 eEO: FO 


East BaRNET.—F or alteration and additions to th® 
‘“‘Prince of Wales” public house, East Barnet, Herts, for 
Messrs. Savill Bros., Ltd. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 
3, Crooked Lane, E.C. :— 


Cocks, J. and H. $395.0 O 
North, C. A eae 292 0 O 
Patman, L. and W. H. ee ae 287 0 0 
Hearle and Farrow (accepted) “Ee 283 0 0 


East GRINSTEAD.—For supplying road materials, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. Wm. Willis Gale, Surveyor :— 
Quenast Stone. 

Manuelle, C. M., Lime Street, E.C. per ton 0 13 6 


Flints. 
Hudson, Wm., Brighton. eenper yd. O a7 5 
Scott, T.and D., Upper Warlingham ,, o 6 8 
Ragstone. 


Wm. Hudson, Brighton 
Horscroft and Mills, Bowers Lane, 


= per yds 00 8 a4 


Maidstone ... 3 -- 40 6.8 20 
Benstead and Sons, Maidstone x0 Aa Fob: We) 
Gabriel, Joseph, Belvedere Road, S.E. a0 27 0% 


ee for erecting house at Cooper’s Hill, 
Egham, for Mr. R. J. Wood. Mr. Ernest Newton, architect, 
4, Raymond's Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. :— 
J. Bottrill and Son, Reading £1,380 10 oO 
[No competition. ] 


FRILSHAM (Berks).—Accepted for erecting three labourers’ 
cottages at Frilsham, Berks, for Sir Cameron Gull, Bart. 
Mr. S. Gambier Parry, architect, Connaught Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W. Quantities by Messrs. Northcroft, 
Son, and Neighbeur, Charing Cross :— 

Bottrill, J., and Son, Reading £695 
[No competition. ] 


Hatrrax.—Accepted for additions, &c., to St. Augustine’s 


School. Messrs, Chas. Horsfall & Son, architects, Lord 
Steeet Chambers, Halifax :— 
Jenkinson, H., Queen’s Road, Halifax, 
masonry £198 4 0 
Mansley, J., Pellon Lane, “Halifax, 
carp2ntry and joinery 136 16 4 
Blackburn and Davenport, Hyde Park 
Road, Halifax, plastering and 
slating “er So ase oa ms 63° Go 
Bolton, J. H., Gibbet Street, Halifax, 
plumbing and glazing, &c. wae 39 0 O 
Bolton, J. H., Gibbet Street, Halifax, 
heating... 20 0 0 
Bedford and Blo, “Halifax, lighting and 
ventilating bmg 9) 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES,—Accepted for additions, &c., to 


school buildings, for the Nettlebed School Board. Mr. 
S. C. Johns, architect, Wallingford :— 
E. Holly, Nettlebed, Henley-on- 
Thames 3 ae : 4579 10 0 
LrverPooL.—For the construction of 
Liscard, Cheshire. H. Abbey, C.E., 3, 
Liverpool, engineer :— 


new streets at 
Crosshall-street, 


Soer, G. L. De £963 12 2 
Boughey, J. - 941 6 5 

arr, L., and* Son 5 931 6 3 
Wilson, J. W. (accepted) 889 14 6 


aisles and west porches of St. 


IrspEN (Oxon).—For building country house for Mr, 
G. C. Arding, Ipsden, Oxon. Mr, S. C. Johns, architect, 
Wallingford :— 


Brasher and Sons, Oxon, Wallingford £911 0 o 


I_rorD (Essex).—For erection and completion of nave, 
Clement's Church, Ilford. 
Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. Cutts, architects, 34, Maiden-lane, 


Covent-garden :— 


Credit Extra for 

Old Tiling of 

Materials, all Roofs. 
Taylor s+ 45,437 10 £450 
Holloway Bros... 5,370 5 200 
Hammond 5,359 27 10 245 
Watson ... 5.300 8 240 
Porter aS 5.287 40 280 
Dove Bros. ee 5,185 20 400 
Perry and Co. 5,185 $e) 293 
Brown, A. ane 4900 7 225 
Parmeter... 4,810 5 215 


Lonpon.—F or sundry alterations, &c., to the ‘Pied Horse” 
public-house, Chiswell-street, E.C., for Mr. Clement Stewart’ 
Mr. H. Dow-White, architect and surveyor :— 


Lascelles ae 1,725 0 0 
Edwards and Medway 1,727. O10 
Holloway : 1,698 0 oO 
Toms 1,692 0 o 
Goodall... 1,675 © Oo 
Spencer... 1,675, 20: 10 
Coles 1,670 0.0 
Burman.. 1,665 0 o 
ATICY2 wen 1,595 © O 
Gould and Brand 1,595. (0 0 
Dearing.. 1,495 0 0 


LADDERS, Tae STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 


48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and so per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application, Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CoO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


’W.c. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


Jd. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
¥ delivery to,any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


Lianparr.—For erecting billiard-room at Bryn Tiff, 
Llandaff, for Mr. David Morgan. Mr. Geo. E. Halliday, 
architect, 14, High Street, Cardiff Quantities by Mr. John 
Ww. Rodger, 14, High Street :— 


Allan, James an $540 0 0 

Knox and Wells 527 .0 40 

Williams and Thomas... 486 0 oO 

Lock, F. S. ass 470 0 O 

Shepton and Sons oA 470 0 0 

Turner, E., and Son (accepted) 468 0 0 
[AIL of Cardiff] 

Lrr.—For repairs, painting, &c., at “St. Deny’s,” Burnt 
Ash-hill, Lee, Kent, for Colonel. Thomas Clarke. Mr. 
William A. Burr, architect, 85, eng patie W.C. 

Larke and Sons ... we £2284 Oo 
Stevens Brothers 138 15 oO 
Hocking ... 129 I0 oO 


Lonpon.—For alterations and additions to the “ Victoria 
Tavern” public-house, Burdett-road, Mile End, E., for 
Messrs. Holt and Co, Mr, Fred. A. Ashton, architect, 3, 
Crooked-lane, E.C. :— 


Hearle and Farrow 42,855 0 0 
Watson, W.... 2,658 0° oO 
Wall, H., and Co. 2,655 0 0 
Shurmer, W. ... 2,639 0-0 
Cocks, J. and H. 2,598 0 O 
North, C. = 2,293 0 O 
Holland, C. 2,279 0 O 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding the “Britannia” 
High-street, Camden Town, N.W., 
Mr. Horace M. Wakley, architect. 


public-house, 
for Mr. T. J. Wakley. 
Quantities by Mr. H. 


Dow-White :— 
Spencer.. ai £2,952 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham a 2,816 0 o 
Stimpson and Co, 2,798 0 Oo 
Lamble .. 2,776- 0 Oo 
Gould and Brand 25754 0 0 
Toms ae 2,749 O O 
Anley “2,740 0 0 
Dearing... 2,550 0 oO 


Lonpon.—F or pallieg = down and seataiag “The Black 
Dog” public-house, Vavxhall-walk, S.E., for Mr. F. Linfield, 
Mr. John C. Jackson, architect, Town Hall Chambers, 


Borough. Quantities supplied :— 
Williams and Son “ £3,767. 0' © 
Falkner .. 3,543 0 0 
Downs ... 3.447 0 0 
Coulsell Bros. . oi 35373 0 0 
Edwards and Medway (accepted) .. Br 50 e104 


Lonpon.—For pulling down, rebuilding, and fitting up 
“The Earl of Derby” public house, Station Road, Forest 


Gate, E., for Mr. Alderman Fielder. Mr. Fred, A. Ashton, 
architect, 3, Crooked Lane, E.C. :— 
Building. Fittings. Total. 
Wall, H., and Co. £2,609 £589 £3,198 
Reed, A.,and Son ... 2,398 650 3,048 
Shurmur, W. ... me 2,352 61s 2,967 
Heale and Farrow 2,239 610 2,949 
Watson, W. ... 2,360 568 2,928 
Cocks, J. and H. 2,298 595 2,893 
Maddison, W. J.*  ... 2,279 583 2,783 
* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding Catholic schools, Parliament- 
street, Bethnal-green, for the Rev. Father Gaggan. Mr. 
Francis Tasker, architect, 2, ht ae street, Bedford-row : 


Kerry, *... Se 1,300 0 O 
Gough and Co; 1,084 0 0 
Harper ... 1,060 0 oO 
Calman ... 1,053 0 0 
Browning 996 0 O 

ome) 


Beer and Gash © 
Lonpon.—For building a house in Kidderpore-avenue, 


Hampstead. Mr. Arthur Keen, architect, 4, Raymond- 
buildings, Gray s Inn :— 
Bailey ... one $3500) O07 5 
Mattock Bros.... TALZ 0G 
Davenall, H. G. 1,375 0 0 
Cooper, F. and E. (accepted) 1,374 0 0 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 
ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 
COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds. 
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Buller’s Wood, Chislehurst : 


eal. She Se: VE 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Ernest Newton, Architect 321 


| 

‘The Destruction of Edinburgh ”’ 
The Mayor's Chair, Parish Church, Deal : 
Designed by Burke Downing | 

Hardwicke Hall, Derbyshire, the visit of the Sheffield | 
Society of Architects and Surveyors........ | 


House, Sutton Coldfield, Entrance Front : 


Ernest Newton, Architect 326 
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“The Destruction of Edinburgh:”’ Letters 322 
from the Earl of Wemyss and Mr. John 
Bayonet Ril BAY 26.5 Ce cehee cee eee 322 

Bricks and Mortar 324 

Men who Build, No. 19.— 

Mr. Ernest Newton 328 


we THE Glasgow City Fathers— 
sou by right of their Scots descent 
Levelling. 6 had better call them Bailies 
—have had a warm discussion upon the 
propriety and pecuniary value of a number 
of Artisan Dwellings it is proposed to 
put up. It is always a difficult thing to 
prevent Artisan Dwellings from falling into 
the hands of the Aristocracy, we know, for 
the Age, we are so often told, is Levelling— 
Spirit Levelling ! In 
Glasgow, however, 
it isthe middle-class 
tradesman whois to 
be feared. He as- 
pires to be an arti- 
san, and has no ob- 
jection to cheap 
houses. In fact, if 
one Mr. Pirrie is 
to be believed, “the 
class of people who 
would occupy these 
houses would be 
pretty well-to-do 
tradesmen, who 
should be provided 
for by private enter- 
prise.” Is Private 
Enterprise, we ask, 
so dead in Glasgow 
that it will not, or 
cannot, supply the 
domestic roof to 
__ the pushing trades- 
“man? The trades- 
man must have his 
hearth and home, 
and Corporations 
may rush in where 
Private Enterprise 
and Angels fear to 
tread. But the Glas- 
gow schemes donot 
seem to us half bad, 
and —on paper at 
any rate—they pro- 


vide a_ reasonable 
profit. On one site, rating shop floorage 
(for the Corporation is also venturing 


upon shops: are these also for the “pretty 
well-to-do tradesmen ?”’) at value of one 
shilling, one and threepence, and one 
and sixpence per square foot, and charging 
21 houses of two apartments at £9 I5s., 
and six houses of two apartments at 
£9! \18s., there will be a gross rental of 
£453 8s. gd. derived. The buildings will 


BULLER’S WOOD, CHISLEHURST : 
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probably cost £4,335, and the ground area 
is 790 square yards. Here, therefore, after 
the customary abatement and 33 per cent. 
interest are met, there remains a surplus 
profit of £188, which, we think, is a fairly 
smart success—for a Corporation. On a 
second proposed block, computed at identical 
floorage values, and charging three houses 
of three apartments at £12 Ios., twelve 
houses of two apartments at £9 I5s., 


ERNEST NEWTON, 


eleven houses of two apartments at 
£9 Ios., and sixteen houses of one apart- 
ment at £5, there is shewn, roughly, a 


| profit of £200 clear of abatement and interest 


Again, in M‘Leod Street a block works out 
to £36 surplus. Mr. Pirrie’s main point 


seemed to be that a poorer class of tenants 


would be evicted in order to make room for 
these model buildings for the hapless pretty 
well-to-do tradesmen. He mistrusted Cor- 


ARCHITECT. 


porate enterprise. Another member of the 
Council wanted to know “whether they 
were going on a commercial basis in build- 
ing property of that kind.” We only know 
of one commercial basis—that is, profit. If 
the Corporate figures be strong enough for 
the test, the Corporation scheme is certainly 
commercially .based, and there is really no 
reason why it should do more than charge 
reasonable interest and make a moderate 

surplus. Corpora- 
tions do not always 
need to be Molochs. 
‘For what we can 
see in the discus- 
sion the Glasgow 
Corporation may 
get on with its 
levelling—and 
building. 


WE have 

Naw. Ree sent us 
Field. y Sir James 
Blyth, Bart., 

, of. Blythwood, 
Essex, whose Model 
Dairy we illustrated 
in our first issue, a 
letter in which he 
makes an appeal 
for more considera- 
tion to be given to 
the planning and 
sanitary arrange- 
ments of .farm 
dairies. In face of 
the fact that al- 
though of late years 
improvements in 
the utensils and 
machinery connec- 
ted with the manu- 
facture of butter 
and cheese have 
followed each other 
in quick succession, 
nocheap and simple 
form ot Dairy, built upon modern prin- 
ciples and adapted to the requirements 
of the hour, is yet offered. On the other 
hand, catalogues containing innumerable 
designs of Green Houses, Orchard Houses, 
and Vineries, constructed cheaply on scientific 
principles and adapted for use are perpetually 
disseminated, and models are on view in 
nearly every Show Yard. What is required 


| is an easily constructed building, combining 
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equability of temperature, perfect ventilation, 
good drainage, modern sanitation, every 
facility for expeditious and thorough working, 
cleanliness, durability, and cheapness in con- 
struction. Sir James Blyth’s aim is to offer in- 
ducements to Architects, Builders, Implement 
Makers, Engineers and others, to prepare 
plans, designs, or models for competition. 
Sir James suggests that the exhibits should 
be shown in three groups: Group I.— 
Drawings, plans or designs for large or small 
Butter or Cheese Dairies, and also for 
Creameries or Factories. Group 2.—Models 
of easily constructed and permanent Dairies 
for Butter and Cheese. Group 3.—Portable 
Dairies—removable by a horse to any part 
of the farm. If the Council of the British 
Dairy Farmers’ Association approve of Sir 
James’s suggestion and feel inclined to make 
such an Exhibition a feature of their forth- 
coming Dairy Show at Islington, he 
generously offers to place at _ dis- 
posal a sum of £300, so that £100 in 
prizes can be allotted to each group. 
An Exhibition of Drawings, Plans, limited- 
sized Models, and Portable Dairies, would 
do undoubtedly much good by opening up 
the subject of the construction of well 
arranged Dairies on modern and scientific 
principles. We understand that a Sub-Com- 
mittee of the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion has considered the proposal, and that the 
scheme will be brought before the Council 
at its meeting to-morrow. 


, THERE has been another 
Board Bigotry. jittle “breeze” in Corn- 
wall, at Liskeard, and breezes of this descrip- 
tion are not quite as welcome as cooler airs. 
The Liskeard Board of Guardians would 
seem to have gathered together under a 
weight of indigestion or ignorance—or both. 
We are not in love with Boards of Guardians 
at any time; they are more portly than 
principled bodies, and they possess, as a rule, 
no soul. But Liskeard has a Board which 
possesses neither soul, sanitation nor spiritual 
interest. Weare not toldif Liskeard be proud. 
To begin with, the Building Committee had 
submitted plans (prepared by Mr. Samson) 
for an Infirmary (among other additions and 
alterations) at the Workhouse. It was esti- 
mated tocost £3,946. Whatever the cost, it 
would appear to be urgently needed. It 
came out in discussion that the existing 
Infirmary could accommodate 25 patients 
The Local Government Board man happen- 
ing to turn up suddenly at Liskeard Work- 
house found fifty-eight patients within. Record 
does not say how they were found or where 
they were stowed. Even now, as one hot 
anti-sanitator admitted, there were thirty- 
six, although the number of “patients 
had declined.” Declined? We think it 
very likely. You may cast declined into 
declension, Accusative: Death. However, 
Liskeard Board is going to fight the Local 
Government Board upon the matter, and we 
sincerely trust the Local Government Board 
will not decline the issue. The Liskeard 
Board then fell foul of the Bishop of Truro, 
a suggested Chapel, and an anonymous donor 
who wished to give something ; the Board 
was in queer mood; it would not spend 
and no one else should give. The Work- 
house has no Chapel, “but,” said a Guardian, 
“the inmates had the privilege of attending 
any of the places of worship in Liskeard, and 
consequently a Chapel was not needed at the 
Workhouse.” We are inclined to think 
that the unhappy inmates of Liskeard Work- 
house will not be very prone to meet their 
friends of better fortune under the Church 
and Chapel roofs that shelter Members of 
this Board. The manner in which these 
stupid Boards talk of “spiritual interests,” 
“ sanitation,’ and ‘science,’ and the con- 
tempt in their references to “inmates’’ 
absolutely disgust right-minded men. 


‘‘THE DESTRUCTION OF 
EDINBURGH.”’ 


LETTERS FROM THE EARL OF WEMYSS AND 
MR. JOHN BRYDON, F.R.I.B.A. 


Wuat Ruskin THOUGHT OF EDINBURGH 
Forty YEARS AGO. 


CONSEQUENT upon a leaderette which ap- 
peared in our columns of the 18th of June, we 
have received two very important communica- 
tions upon the matter of the construction of a 
huge Hotel in Princes Street, Edinburgh, by 
the North British Railway Company. Earl 
Wemyss, being a Scotch Peer, is naturally 
deeply concerned in this attempt to destroy 
the grandeur of the most picturesque City in 
the United Kingdom. Mr. J. M. Brydon, 
on the other hand, speaks purely from the 
Architectural view of the matter, and these 
two letters, backed up, oddly enough, by a 
lecture which Mr. Ruskin delivered in Edin- 
burgh more than forty years ago, should go far 
—if anything can with Railway Directors—to 
induce the reconsideration of this thing. 


LETTER FROM THE EARL OF WEMYSS. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Si1r,—I venture to appeal to you to come to 
the rescue, and try to save our beautiful capital 
city from impending destruction by this 
Frankenstein monster Hotel. I have no wish to 
discuss its Architectural merits or demerits per 
se. All I would say on this point is that though 
possibly well adapted for a hydropathic 
establishment, or colossal Hotel in the High- 
lands, or on the slopes of our Pentland Hills, it 
is unsuited by its surroundings for the intended 
site. Its towering Towers, gabled mansard 
roofed front, and its highly ornate decorated 
character must be admitted by all who have 
seen the design to be wholly out of character 
and keeping with its immediate Classic neigh- 
bours—the General PO. and the Register 
House. It is of its stupendous, overpowering, 
all-crushing proportions that I would speak. 
To these I would apply a foot rule. It is nota 
question of taste that is mainly and primarily 
at issue, but simply one of measurement. We 
must get at the figures, and “facts’’ that will 
tell and ‘‘ winna ding.’ To give a rude idea of 
the colossal, overshadowing character of the 
proposed building, I was anxious that rough 
boards and poles, should be erected on the top 
of the buildings still standing on the proposed 
site. In this I failed—as I learn, did also a 
member of the Town Council, who at one time 
made a similar proposal to his co-councillors. 
Happily thereis still a way by which anyone, as 
he walks along Princes Street from West to 
East, may gauge the question for himself, given 
the measurements of the height of the buildings 
in question, and of the flagstaff standing thereon, 
and comparing these with the heights of the 
most important features of the Hotel. I append 
the necessary figures, and whoever will compare 
these measurements on the spot will, I think, 
be more than satisfied as to the ‘‘facts”’ of the 
case, and of the absolute necessity for delay and 
reconsideration of this question, so vital to 
our Scottish capital. I offer no further 
remarks thereon. I simply place this matter for 
consideration before the readers of your spirited 
Journal, if you will kindly give publicity to 
my letters and figures as I have placed them 
before the Town Council and citizens of 
Edinburgh — aye, and before the railway 
authorities themselves; for I am convinced 
that Lord Tweeddale and his co-directors 
would be the last persons to wish to destroy the 
beauty of Edinburghas this Hotel,iferected, will 
assuredly do. I enclose some outline drawings 
which you may perhaps also be induced to 
publish, showing the size of the Hotel as com- 
pared with the surrounding buildings and the 
Calton Hill, &e. A sound judgment may thus 
be formed as to the disastrous effect the Hotel 
will have on our beautiful city—beautiful still— 


railways, Parliament, and Town Councils 
notwithstanding. 
amy Sir; 
Yours faithfully, 


St. James’ Place, Wemyss. 


June 25th, 1895. 


On the receipt of Lord Wemyss’ communica- 
tion, we visited his Lordship in St. James’ 


Place and obtained the details of the objections 
which he—in conjunction with many Eainburgh 
friends—offers to the proposed buildings. 
He had possessed himself of photographs taken 
from every conceivable point in the City where 
the Hotel would come into view, and from 
these photographs he has had prepared an 
accurate sketch, showing Mr. Beatties’ building 
blocked into its actual site. This drawing, 
which was telegraphed for from Gosford House, 
does not reach us in time for publication this 
week, so that we deem it advisable to hold over 
the Scale Section Cartoon, showing the relative 
heighths of the existing buildings with that in 
contemplation. 


LETTER FROM Mr, J. M. Brypon, F.R.I.B.A. 
To the Editor of THE BuiLpERs’ JOURNAL. 


Dear Sir,—I am glad to see by your issue 
of the 18th inst., that some protest is being 
made against the erection of the monster Hotel 
in Princes Street, and sincerely hope the note 
of warning sounded by Lord Wemyss and 
Mr. William Young may not be too late. This 
is no question of the design of the Hotel, or of 
the merits of the recent competition, but of the 
size and scale of the building itself. If carried 
out as proposed, it will dwarf the whole of its 
surroundings and be a discordant note in an 
otherwise unequalled prospect. In support of 
this I enclose you a sketch by one of the com- 
petitors in which the realisation of his design 
is shown in the famous view from Edinburgh 
Castle. As a design it is exceedingly clever 
and picturesque, but that is beside the question : 
in bulk this Hotel will be utterly out of place. 
Look at the Post Office—itself a large building 
—a little to the right; look at the well-known 
Register Office on the left; look again at the 
Bank of Scotland, another fine building, more 
to the right and nearer the spectator; and 
above all, look at the famous Calton Hill—the 
‘‘ Acropolis’’ of Edinburgh—in the background. 
The new Hotel is out of proportion with one 
and ail—it changes the entire scale of the view, 
and if carried out the beautiful harmony of the 
scene will be ‘‘destroyed’”’ for ever. And all 
for what? Princes Street is already a street of 
Hotels: where then can there be the demand 
for such a leviathan as this? It may be true 
that railway directors have no conscience, that 
on the principle of nothing being ‘‘ sacred to a 
sapper’’. they think only of dividends; but 
surely as citizens they must be alive to the 


“claims of one of the most beautiful cities in the 


World. If not, surely the people of Edinburgh 
will not stand quietly by and see the beauty of 
their fair City impaired that the North British 
Railway Company may make money. Why 
need this building be so high? Railway 
Hotels are not exactly the abodes people choose 
tor a long stay; their customers are more or 
less birds of passage; surely then a few bed- 
rooms less cannot seriously endanger the ac- 
commodation, and the height might be re- 
duced by a couple of stories at least. Will you, 
Sir, take the matter up in conjunction with 
your Edinburgh contemporaries and see what 
can be done ?>—I am, &c., 
J. M. Brypon, F.R.1.B.A. 
77, Newman Street, W. 
25th June, 1895. 


WHAT RUSKIN THOUGHT OF EDINBURGH 
Forty YEARS AGo :— 


~p 


I think myself peculiarly happy in being . 


permitted to address the citizens of Edinburgh 
on the subject of Architecture, for it is one 
which, they cannot but feel, interests them 
dearly. Of all the cities in the British Islands, 
Edinburgh is the one which presents most 
advantages for the display of a noble building, 
and which, on the other hand, sustains most 
injury in the erection of a commonplace or un- 
worthy one. You are all proud of your city; 
surely you must feel it a duty in some sort to 
justify your pride, that is to say, to give your- 
selves a right to be proud of it. That you 
were born under the shadow of its two 
fantastic mountains; that you live where, 
from your room windows, you can trace 
the shores of its glittering Firth, are no rightful 
subjects of pride. You did not raise the moun- 
tains, nor shape the shores; and the historical 
houses of your Canongate, and the broad 
battlements of your Castle, reflect honour upon 
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you only through your ancestors. Before you 
boast of* your city, before even you 
venture to call it yours, ought you _ not 


scrupulously to weigh the exact share you have 
had in adding to it or adorning it, to calculate 
seriously the influence upon its aspect which 
the work of your own hands has exercised? I 
do not say that, even when you regard your 
city in this scrupulous and testing spirit, you 
have not considerable ground for exultation. 
As far as I am acquainted with modern Archi- 
tecture, I am aware of no streets which, in 
simplicity and manliness of style, or general 
breadth and brightness of effect, equal those of 
the New Town of Edinburgh. But yet I am 
well persuaded that, as you traverse those streets, 
your feelings of pleasure and pride in them are 
much complicated with those which are excited 
entirely by the surrounding scenery. As you 
walk up or down George Street, for instance, do 
you not look eagerly for every opening to the 
north and south, which lets in the lustre of the 
Firth of Forth, or the rugged outline of the 
Castle Rock? Take away the sea-waves, and 
the dark basalt, and I fear you would find little 


Tare at 


| where they form a background for other battle- 
There is no | 


meuts, built by the hand of man. 
necessity felt to dwell on the blue river or the 
burning hills. The heart and eye have enough 
to do in the streets of the city itself; they are 
contented there; nay, they sometimes turn 


| from the natural scenery, as if too savage and 


| solitary, to dwell with a deeper interest on the 
| palace walls that cast their shade upon the 
| streets, and the crowd of towers that rise out 


of that shadow into the depth of the sky. 
That is a City to be proud of, indeed ; and it 
is this kind of Architectural dignity which you 


_ should aim at, in what you add to Edinburgh 


or rebuild in it. For remember, you must either 


| help your scenery oy destroy it; whatever you 


| 


| City. 


do has an effect of one kind or the other; it is 
never indifferent. But, above all, remember 
that it is chiefly by private, not by public 
effort that your City must be adorned. Neither 
the mind nor the eye will accept a new College, 
or 2 new Hospital, or a new Institution for a 
It is the Canongate, and the Princes 
Street, and the High Street that ave Edin- 
burgh. 


City, with and without this projected Hotel, 
may be shown, and we shall then consider 
that we have done something at least to prevent 
a heartless wrong to one of the most beautiful 
Cities in the United Kingdom. 


As the result of a recent sale, the authorities 
of the National Gallery have become possessed 
—for about the sum of two thousand guineas 
—of a picture (ceded to them by Messrs. 
Agnew), which represents the Art of John Sell 
Cotman, at least far more adequately than does 
the only example of his work hitherto lodged 
in Trafalgar Square. Both, of course, are oil 
paintings ; the one which since 1882 has been 
in the National Gallery is a river scene— 
possibly on the Yare—and the one which will 
immediately be added is an important marine 
subject, painted with great solidity and force, 
in the sanest and soundest manner of the 
Artist. We are glad that this canvas—the 
work of one of the two splendid and important 
masters of the Norwich School—should take 
its place alongside of the already more numer- 
ous representations of the Art of “Old”’ 
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‘*THE DESTRUCTION OF EDINBURGH.” 


Tuis is the sketch mentioned in Mr. Brydon’s letter, and was submitted by one of the competitors in the recent competition. In the left foreground we 
have the Picture Galleries ‘‘ lying low ’’with the view beyond ; Scott’s Monument in the left-hand middle distance, and beyond it further up Princes 


Street, on the opposite side of the way, the Register Office. 


On the immediate right is the Bank of Scotland ‘‘commanding”’ the Railway 


Station in the dip, and rising above the waters of the Firth of Forth the famous Calton Hill rears its head over the City. Right in the centre of 
the picture—which is taken from the Castle Hill—stands the Hotel, crushing out the General Post Office, which is just seen peeping round the 


corner at the end of the North Bridge. 


Although the “ Hotel ’’ shown in the sketch is not the actual design of the successful competitor, it 


shows all too sufficiently the iniquity of erecting such a structure, to the utter destruction of the symmetry of the City——Ep., BuILpERs’ 
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to interest you in George Street by itself. Now 
I remember a city, more nobly placed even than 
your Edinburgh, which, instead of the valley 
that you have now filled by lines of railroad, 
has a broad and rushing river of blue water 
sweeping through the heart of it; which, 
for the dark and solitary rock that bears 
your Castle, has an amphitheatre of cliffs 
crested with cypresses and olive; which, for 
the two masses of Arthur’s Seat and the 
ranges of the Pentlands, has a chain of blue 
mountains higher than the haughtiest peaks of 
your Highlands ; and which, for your Ee away 
Ben Ledi and Ben More, has the great central 
chain of the St. Gothard Alps; and yet, as you 
go out of the gates, and walk in the suburban 
streets of that city—I mean Verona—the eye 
never seeks to rest on that external scenery, 
however gorgeous; it does not look for the 
gaps between the houses, as you do here; it 
may for a few moments follow the broken line 
of the great Alpine battlements; but it is only 


_ him from expressing an opinion. 
| of Tweeddale, 


Here we have a few plain facts, and the im- 
pression of the finest living writer on Architec- 
tural subjects. We have written to Mr. 
Ruskin, enclosing him all the papers and infor- 
mation upon the matter, but we believe his 
state of health and his advanced age may debar 
The Marquis 
the Chairman of the North 
British Railway Company, has expressed his 
happiness to meet the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ 
JourRNAL this (Tuesday) morning upon the sub- 


| ject, so that next week we shall be in a position 


to comment upon the whole aspect of the case. 
In the meantime, we invite the co-operation of 


all friends in Edinburgh to communicate with 
| us. 
| dence, but every atom of fact which will assist 


We cannot find room for much correspon- 


in the defeat of this project will be welcome. 


We are glad to know that the Editor of the | 


Evening News (Edinburgh) co-operates with us. 
We have in view a public demonstration in 
Edinburgh at which limelight views of the 


Crome, by whom the Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square possesses four pictures. Yet it may 
still be well to remind the visitor to our National 
collections that the genius and individuality of 
Cotman, like those of David Cox, are never 
sufficiently displayed until opportunity has 
been given to obtain a knowledge of his water- 
colours. The water-colours of Cotman— 
whether the more sober productions of his 
earlier time, abounding in an almost unequalled 
breadth and force and noble reticence, or those 
chromatic visions which record the enchanted 
dreams of his later years—evince, even more 
than his oil paintings, alike the range of his 
themes and the certainty and charm with 
which he employed his material. 

A STAINED glass window is to be erected in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in memory of the late 
Sir Robert Stewart, Mus.D. 

A nEw Country Hotel has just beenerected at 
Newcastle. Mr. J. T. Cackett was the Archi- 
tect, and Mr. Thomas Weatheritt, the Contractor. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBoT HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fuly 2nd, 1895. 

‘<7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a soy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring, the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its ‘air 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE competition for the proposed new build- 
ings of the University Hall Settlement, has 
been decided in favour of Mr. Dunbar Smith. 
Mr. R. Norman Shaw acted as_ Assessor, 
twelve Architects having been invited to com- 
pete, including Messrs. Gerald C. Horsley, E. 
S. Prior, Ernest Newton, H. Wilson and E. W. 
Mountford, &c. The site selected for the new 
buildings is very central and well situated for 
the work of the Settlement, being at the corne1 
of Tavistock Place and Little Coram Street, 
W.C. Mr. Passmore Edwards promised £4,000 
towards the building fund and lately he has 
increased this sum to f10,000. The Committee 
have decided, in recognition of Mr. Edwards 
gift, to call the Settlement ‘‘The Passmore 
Edwards Settlement.’”” The Duke of Bedford 
has given £800 to the building fund and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward £500; the latter is the Secretary 
and it is largely due to her efforts that the 
scheme is so near realisation. It is proposed 
later on to erect a House of Rest in connection 
with the Settlement, and with this object iu 
view additional space hzs been reserved in 
Tavistock Place; the Duke of Bedford having 
given the Committee the refusal cf two houses 
up to October, 1897. The present scheme, 
including the land, will cost about £20,000, and 
of this sum rather more than £12,000 has 
already been promised. 


Mr. FREDERICK W. STEVENS, F.R.I.B.A., 
Companion of the Star of India, and an eminent 
Architect in Bombay, recently visited the studios 
of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons for the purpose 
of inspecting the sculpture now in hand there 
for the new premises of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company, at present erecting from 
Mr. Stevens’ designs in Dalhousie Square, 
Calcutta. The new edifice is the first important 
building ever erected entirely of brick and stone 
in the Empire's capital city. The work that 
Messrs. Hems are engaged upon is, in the main, 
the sculpture in stone that will adorn the main 
facade. The principal feature of this is a large 
pediment thirty feet long and seven feet high. 
Therein, grouped in various artistic attitudes, 
are seen the ten virgins, all carved in the round 
and each individual figure over six feet high. 
Another Statue, yet in the clay, represents Atlas 
bearing upon his shoulders the Globe. ‘It is of 
colossal size, and a fine study in the nude of a 
herculean figure. Two other large Statues are 
entitled respectively ‘‘ Life’’ and. ‘t Death.” 
The former is shewnas a voluptuous fair-haired 
woman who holds a distaff in one hand anda 
lighted torch in the other. ‘‘Death”’ is of 
withered form enveloped in sackcloth grasping 
a scythe in one hand, whilst with the other she 
holds up a skull. Mr. Stevens, whose. offices 
are in Green Street, Elphinstone — Circle, 
Bombay, is now on an official visit to this 
country. He was the Architect for the new 
Municipal Buildings at Bombay. Thesculpture 
upon these public buildings was all carved in 
Messrs. Harry Hems and Sons’ studios. Mr. 
F. W. Stevens, assisted by his son, have im- 
portant buildings in India, which are now being 
erected, and will collectively cost fully a quarter 
of a million of money. Amongst other foreign 
commissions Messrs. Hems and Sons are at 
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present carrying out are the choir fittings in 
carved oak for the new Cathedral at St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. The new Cathedral is being 
built from the designs of Messrs. G. G. and J. 
O. Scott, Architects, of London, and sons of the 
late Sir Gilbert G. Scott, R.A. 


AT a meeting of the heritors of the parish of 
Auchterarder, Perthshire, sanction was obtained 
to the taking down of the two old bells which 
have done duty in the steeple of the parish 
Church since 1754, in order that these may be 
replaced by a new bell, which the congregation 
intend to provide by subscription. One of the 
bells has, indeed, summoned the parishioners 
to worship for a very much longer period than 
since 1754, and is said to be~7oo years old, 
having tolled in the Auld or Laigh Kirk, the 
ruins of which still stand north of the burgh. 
The bells, along with some other interesting 
antiquarian relics—a pre-Reformation baptis- 
mal Font and the framework of an old spiral 
clock in the steeple—are to be retained by the 
heritors of Auchterarder. 


AN interesting Exhibition of Wood Carving 
has been on view at the Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall. The Company has established 
an Annual Art Competition in carving and wood- 
work for the encouragement of artistic design 
and workmanship. A number of prizes and 
medals are offered for different classes of work 
both to professional carvers and to students. 
About 170 exhibits were sent in, but no com- 
petitors have entered in several of the classes. 
The gold medal for any newly carved work has 
not been awarded this year, as the judges did 
not consider any exhibit of sufficient merit. 
The silver medal was gained by Mr. Colley for 
a frame carved with a design of flowers and 
fruit, and ornamented at the top with three 
cherubs in very high relief. Miss F. M. 
Bartholomew took the second prize fora carved 
jamb for a chimney-piece, and in this class, too, 
the first prize has not been awarded. The first 
prize for an enriched ogee moulding was 
awarded to Mr. G. W. Redmond; a bronze 
medal for a set of panels to Mr. J. Osmond; 
and a prize and certificate to Mr. W. M. 
Barnes for some very delicate carving in low 
relief, so fine that the specimens resemble 
plaques rather than woodwork. The students 
competing come from the Day and Evening 
Wood Carving Schools at King’s College, from 
the ladies’ branch at Kensington, and from the 
Carpenters’ Company’s School in Great Titch- 
field Street. Besides the wood carving, there 
was also on view a large number of specimens 
of the work done by the students at the Asso- 
ciated City Cor panies’ Trade Training Schools, 
Great Titchfield Street, in masonry, painting, 
plaster work, and other trades. 


Tue Exhibition of Arts and Crafts at the 
Manchester City Art Gallery, one of the best 
Exhibitions ever held in the Gallery, is now 
closed. The attendance of visitors was large 
at the outset, 40,845 persons being admitted in 
the first week, and it increased rather than 
diminished towards the close, for within the 
11 weeks during which the Exhibition was open, 
527,577 people inspected its contents. Few 
out of this immense number can have gone 
away disappointed, for the collections were 
varied enough to suit all tastes, and several of 
them were sufficiently important to claim the 
attention of all engaged in the respective in- 
dustries which they represent. Thecharacteristic 
feature of this Arts and Crafts Exhibition, as 
distinguished from those previously held in 
London, Liverpool, and elsewhere, was the 
prominence given to things intended for the 
daily use of the many as opposed to luxuries 
reserved for the enjoyment -of the few. The 
textiles, the pottery, glass, metal work, and 
furniture on view in the Galleries afforded wel- 
come proof of the fact that our manufacturers 
are steadily improving their designs as well as 
their .workmanship. There were scattered 
through the. rooms: many beautiful, objects 
which the ordinary, man could not hope to 
possess, such ‘as Morris tapestries, modelled 
plaster friezes, elaborately carved furniture, 
Kelmscott books, and some of the choicest 
bookbindings that have been executed in modern 
times, but they were not numerous enough to 
make a visitor feel that he was in a museum of 
rarities which could necessarily have no imme- 
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~ diate influence on his daily life. As the “ Arts 


and Crafts’’. movement arose out of a belief on 
the part of certain earnest men and women that 
even the simple objects of the household need 
not be stamped with the vulgarity and ugliness 
that rapidly growing manufactures seemed to 
bring in their train, it is important to empha- 
sise the theory now when the movement seems 
for the time to be diverging from its old lines: 
The “ Arts,’’ if we may so express it, have been 
unduly favoured to the neglect of the ‘‘ Crafts,”’ 
whereas both should receive equal encourage- 
ment. 25 {i aes: 


As we recently noted in our leader columns, — 
the Mayor of Truro (Mr. Trevail, F.R.I.B.A.) 
designed the Passmore Edwards’ Free Library 
now being erected in that city. Some two or 
three malcontents in the City Council, who are 
opposed to Mr. Trevail’s crusade against in- 
sanitary conditions in Truro (the Mayor is also 
chairman of the County Sanitary Committee), 
tried to upset Mr. Trevail on legal technicalities, 
but the Architect-Mayor was “‘one too many”’ 
for these. A proposal of a county wedding gift 
for Mr. Passmore Edwards, Junior, whose 
father has done so much for Cornwall, has bee 
warmly received. i 


THE restoration of the Parish Church Tower 
at Shoreham was not taken into consideration 
before it wasneeded. Mr: B. Ingelow, Architect, 
has recently inspected the Tower, and his 
remarks thereon are anything but satisfactory. 
He recommends the entire rebuilding of the 
north-east pier, which contains the stairs to the 
belfry, up to the level of the caps, and also the 
stair turret. That the restoration will soon 
have to be undertaken may be gathered from 
Mr. Ingelow’s remarks. He says, speaking of 
his recommendations, ‘‘I do not think this work 
should be long delayed, and it would be well, 
before the autumn gales, to shore up and centre 
the two arches opening from the Aisle into the 
Choir and Transept. Whatever is done must 
be done thoroughly; mere repairs would not be 
of any use.”’ 


BipEForp’s famous old Bridge has again 
come into prominence by the refusal of the 
County Council to interdict the passage of 
traction engines across it. So long as traction 
engines are allowed to use the roads, it is per- 
haps illogical to prevent them going across a 
Bridge which is part and parcel of a main road, 
though this is done in many places. To avoid 
the bridge at Bideford would mean a very long 
detour, and it is urged that if the Bridge is 
unsound, or, at all events, unsuited to heavy 
traffic, its trustees have money enough to 
strengthen it. There is no doubt that the 
present structure is inadequate to the traffic, 
and on wet days foot passengers have need to 
be wary of mud splashes, so cramped are the 
footways. Some of the residents have, more- 
over, doubts as to the stability of the structure 
itself. It must be admitted that traction 
engines, with their enormous loads, are not 
only a very great nuisance, but are most destruc- 
tive toroads. At the last meeting of Barnstaple 
Highway Board it was reported that 54 perches 
of road at Challacombe had been torn up by 
traction engines, and six culverts destroyed. 


Tue Irton Hall Estate, in West Cumberland, 
the historic seat of the Irton family, consisting 
of 1,935 acres of land, in the parishes of Irton 
and Gosforth, and comprising the mansion and 
demesne of Irton Hall, together with nine 
farms, has been purchased in private by Sir 
Thomas . Brocklebank, - Bart., Springwood, 
Allerton, Liverpool, and Greenlands, Cumber- 
land, and his family, from the 1epresentatives 
of Messrs. S: and J. Lindow. ‘Mr. Jonas Li’ 
Burns-Lindow, who has occupied the Hall, died” 
recently. The Irton Hall Estate is one of the 
finest in West Cumberland, and adjoins Sir 
Thomas's estate of Greenlands. The estate 
comprises lowland, woodland and upland, and is 
beautifully wooded with ancient timber, coppice, — 
and plantations, and is skirted on one side for 
three miles by the river Irt, on which there are’ 
many lovely bits of scenery. It is situated on- 
the borders of the Lake District, and between: 
the mountains and the sea, in one of the most. 
beautiful parts of Cumberland, and commands 
charming views of the valleys of Gosforth and 
Irton, of the dales of the Esk and Miter, and of 
Irton Pike, Muncaster Fells, Wasdale Screes, 
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and Scawfell. 


The old Norman Tower was restored at the 
same time. 


Tue, provision of a Mayor's. Chair and 
Corporation Pew in a Parish Church is a piece 
of work not often commissioned now-a-days. 


MAYOR’S CHAIR, PARISH CHURCH, DEAL: 
DESIGNED BY BURKE DOWNING. 


Our illustration is from a photograph taken 
while in the Sculptor’s Studio, and shows the 
Mayor's Chair recently erected in Deal 
Church, the Pew for Members of the Cor- 
poration extending right and left of it. The 
work was entrusted by the Corporation to Mr. 
Burke Downing, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., of London 
and Merton, Surrey. The carving was executed 
by Mr. N. Hitch, of Vauxhall, who, under the 
personal direction of the Architect, modelled 
every portion of it. 


Mewmoriat gifts of Pulpit, Lectern, and Altar 
Rails, to St. Aidan’s (Bishop Woodford Memo- 
rial) Church, Leeds, have been completed. The 
base of the Pulpit is of Bath stone. The central 
clustered shaft, cusped arches and ribs, are of 
Caen stone, the arches being enriched with 
spandrils and bosses of choice specimens of 
Numidian and Italian coloured marbles. The 
Pulpit is supported by seven columns of vert 
Campan marble, with richly moulded Bases in 
Breche Sanguine, one of the choicest of the 
marbles from the rediscovered ancient quarries 
of Numidia. The capitals, in pink alabaster, 
are carved in a variety of forms. Above the 
Caen stone arches isa bold moulding running 
round the Pulpit. This and also the top 
moulding is of dark green marble from Genoa. 
Sculptured panels represent six scenes from the 
life of St. Aidan, the missionary to whom two- 
thirds of England owed its Christianity. At 
the angles are columns in pink alabaster of 
exquisite spiral form, with carved capitals, and 
red marble bases. The remainder of the 
Pulpit is of pink alabaster, and enriched with 
carved panels and frieze. It is approached by 
a flight of 13 steps in Bath stone, supported by 
columns of vert Campan marble to correspond 
with the main structure. The hand-rail, 
balustrades, and newel, are of Caen stone, 
richly worked and moulded. The Lectern is 
of polished brass, and consists of a massive 
central shaft, standing upon a richly moulded 
base of novel form, and is surrounded by 
pedestals attached to the main shaft by 
buttresses, upon which stand four angels with 
extended wings blowing trumpets to the four 
quarters of the globe: The top consists of a 
revolving double desk, richly chased and 
pierced, and surmounted by a figure of St. 
Aidan, having at the sides brackets with angels 
supporting candlesticks. The Pulpit, Lectern 


and Altar Rails, have been designed by Mr. A.. 


Crawford-Hick, Architect of the Church, and 
the orders executed by Mr. A. S. Hagyard, The 


The Hall has been almost en- | 
tirely rebuilt since 1872, at a cost of £32,000. | 


Studios, Leeds. The models, sculptured 
panels and carving, are by Mr. John Roddis, 
Sculptor, Birmingham. 


UNEXAMPLED success has attended the Art 
Loan Exhibition of Pictures at the Guildhall, 
close upon 190,000 persons having already 
visited it. It is announced that the last day and 
hour of its being open will be Sunday, July 21st, 
at 7 p.m. As the apparent result of its public 
spirit and energy of action in the direction of 


Art, the Corporation has recently received a | 


valuable presentation, by which its own Per- 
manent Collection will be enriched. 


AN interesting ceremony took place at Notre | 


Dame, when the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, 
assisted by Monsignor Gaspari, Professor of 
the Catholic University of Paris, representing 
the Roman Congregation of Relics, and Abbé 
Many, of St. Sulpice, solemnly transferred the 


supposed remains of the True Cross, given by | 


King René in 1476 to the Celestin Monks of 
Avignon, and other well-known relics of the 
Passion of Christ, to the richer reliquaries, by 


special authorisation of the Pope, and in the | 


presence of the Cathedral Chapter the docu- 
ments referring to the relics, which are of a 
most interesting character, were sealed up after 
the copies already existing were verified. 


AT the Hotel de Ville, Paris, the Artistic 
Decorations Committee recently examined the 
works ordered but not previously accepted. 
It received among others Benjamin Constant’s 
painting for the Ball Room ceiling, ‘‘ The City 
of Paris receiving the Nations of the World;”’ 
M. Binet’s painting for the Salon of the Siege 
of Paris, M. Flameng’s for the Salon of the 
Cariatides, and M. Dubuffe’s for the Turrets 
Galleries. A number of decorations for panels 
above doors, corners of ceilings, embrasures, 
and niches, were also accepted. M. Denys 
Peuch, the Sculptor, presented an allegorical 
bas-relief for the Salon of the siege of Paris. 
M. Peuch is a young Sculptor of great talent. 
The copyright of his exquisitely beautiful bas 
relief in the Champs-Elysées Salon has been 
bought by M. Barbéedienne. It represents the 
Vision of St. Anthony of Padua, who dreamt that 
as he was praying in the Cloister of the Monas- 
tery, the Virgin, seated on a cloud, was wafted 
to him, and confided to him the infant Jesus. 


THE four hundredth anniversary of the re- 
foundation of St. John’s Hospital, Lichfield, by 
Bishop Smyth in 1495 has been celebrated. 
The Hospital was originally founded before the 
middle of the 13th century. It was one of the 
numerous houses that the Order of St. 
Augustine erected just outside the gates of 
cities for the relief of poor and impotent per- 
sons, and especially for the relief and enter- 


tainment of travellers and pilgrims. Two or 
more Brothers of the Order lived in the house 
with the Prior. In 1495, it having fallen into 
very great disorder, and the buildings being in 
bad condition, Bishop Smyth, then Bishop of 
Lichfield and visitor, rebuilt the Hospital ; 
added largely to the endowment by uniting 
and appropriating to it the Hospital of Denhall, 
in’ Cheshire, which was chiefly intended for 
seafarmg men, and the Chapelry of Freeford ; 
and gave it new statutes. By those statutes, 
under which, with a few alterations since 
made, it is still governed, it was made more 
entirely.an eleemosynary institution for the free 
instruction of scholars, and for the maintenance 
of thirteen poor men, It is now desired to 
improve the arrangements of the Sanctuary, 
and to provide a heating apparatus and a 
Vestry. After payment of necessary expenses 
of management, repairs of properties, the net 
income is about £600. The maintenance of 
the thirteen ‘‘bréthren’’ (including matron, 
medical attendance, &c.) is about £310. 


LINDFIELD Parish Church, which has been 
enriched with a beautiful carved oak decoration 
of the Baptistery, is becoming interesting by 
reason of its carved oak fittings. The carved 
oak Pulpit was presented in 1888, and since 
then a Vestry has been added, enclosed in 
panelled oak. Later, a canopied oak Reredos, 
a fine piece of workmanship, was erected. 
The Vicar’s desire is to replace the green- 
painted woodwork in the Church with oak, 
This is a low dado which runs round the 
whole interior, and whatever might have been 
the original effect, it does not now harmonise 
with so much oak work. This will possibly 
be the next improvement of the ancient building. 
The Church has been described by a critic as 
being ‘‘much knocked about by restorers in 
1848."" Underneath the present whitewashed 
roof there is no doubt some beautiful oak 
panelling, which would be in admirable accord 
with the present aspect of the Church if the 
panels were brought out in their original state. 

THE consecration of the Side-Chapel and the 
dedication of the rich iron Chancel Screen and 
the Sanctuary Candlesticks at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, mark the completion of a large amount 
of decorative work in glass, marble, alabaster 
and metals which has been in progress for the 
last five years at acost of over £6,000. The 
Screen, designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
A.R.A., is an excellent example of modern iron- 
work, and is the gift of Mr.S.E. Palmer. The 


Chapel, richly decorated, and with triptych at 
the east end, is a Memorial to her parents from 
Mrs. Parr; while the large Sanctuary Candle- 
sticks, copies of those in St. Paul's, are the gift 
of Captain Powney of the Guards. 


HARDWICKE HALL, DERBYSHIRE : THE VISIT OF THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
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A-FEw days ago the Architect attached to the 
Sorbonne, in visiting the Chapel, found that 
several slabs had become loosened through 
lapse of time, and among them a stone covering 
the head of Richelieu, and a cast of the great 
Cardinal's face takenimmediately after death. A 
Paris correspondent says that the Tomb has 
been formally sealed up in presence of the 
Princess of Monaco, representing the Richelieu 
family, the Princess’s first husband being the 
late Duc de Richelieu. M. Hanotaux, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, as a historian and as an 
admirer, and, it is said, disciple of the great 
Cardinal statesman, attended, and among other 
persons present were the Director of the Fine 
Arts Department, the Vice-Rector of the 
University of Paris, and the Chaplain of the 
Sorbonne. The remains of Richelieu were 
scattered in the Revolution of 1793, with the 
exception of the head. 


THE proposal to carry along the Central 
London Railway through Newgate Street into 
Cheapside, has turned attention once more to 
the long talked of improvement at the corner 
between St. Martin’s-le-Grand and St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. This is one of the most congested 
and dangerous spots in London, and sooner or 
later a clearance of some of the house property 
standing out so awkwardly in the way of traffic 
across the southern end of St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand will certainly have to be made. The 
new Electric Rail- 
way proposes to 
establish a Station 
near this point, and 
it would improve 
the line to get this 
property out of the 


way. Before the 
Railway is brought 
along there will 


clearly be the time 
to do it, and it has 
been reported that 
City people are 
thinking cf setting 
about it. 

JuLius OLSSON 
and Louis Grier, two 
artists living at St. 
Ives, in Cornwall, 
are starting in the 
beginning of July a 
School of Landscape 
and Marine Paint- 


| at Bosco Reale, near Pompeii. It is affirmed 

that the sum of {£20,000 was paid for the 

antique trouvaille, which dates from about the 

first century of the Christian era. The price 

asked had been deemed too high by the experts 
| from French and other Museums, who had in- 
spected the treasure. On one of the vases is 
depicted a dance of Death, and the names of 
Aristophanes, Euripides, and other Greek 
figures are engraved under the figures. This 
work is said to be unique and highly interest- 
| ing, both artistically and archzologically. 
There is likewise a patera of the same pattern 
as that in the Hildesheim Collection at Berlin. 


Tue Archeological Society of Athens has 
decided to take in hand the repairs required to 
prevent the ancient Temple of the Parthenon 
from falling into a more dangerous and ruinous 
condition than it isin at present. The repairs 
are to be carried out on the lines suggested by 
the eminent German authority, Professor Durm, 
who, after a careful and minute inspection of 
the structure, drew up a series of detailed 
instructions on the subject. A commission of 
Architects has been appointed to superintend 
the work of reparation. Three celebrated 
Archzologists—Mr. F. C. Penrose, the eminent 
English authority who has written a most 
masterly work on Athenian Architecture; the 
German Professor Durm; and the French 
Archeologist, M. Magne—have been requested 
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teristic of the town. 


the idea that the rural labourer is dissatisfied 
with his lot, because life in the villages is so 
terribly dull and monotonous, and that he 
flocks into the towns, not so much for better 
pay, as because he desires to participate in the 
pleasures and the excitement to be found there. 
And so the true way to check the migration is 
to make the villages as attractive as the towns. 
‘Every fair-sized village ought to have, on 
however small a scale, all the attractions of a 
capital—its Public Library, its Gardens, its 
Clubs, its handsome tree-bordered street.’’ The 
village should also, we suppose, have its 
Theatre, its Concert Hall, its electric light, its 
busses, and its tramcars. Having got all these, 
if it were possible to get them, the village 
would still be without the one great attraction 
of town life—the crowd of bustling humanity 
in which the individual is absorbed and with 
whose current he is carried along. We are 
told that the plan of converting the villages 
into miniature cities has already been tried 
with success in America, and that it deserves 
consideration in this country. Perhaps the 
scheme would have more chance if it were not 
so very ambitious. Village life might surely 
be brightened without importing into the 
country everything which is especially charac- 
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' THE storm raised over the projected Statue 
to Cromwell has evoked some unpleasant remi- 
niscences. People— 
amongst them, Mr. 
Conan Doyle, the 
novelist—are asking 
why a monument 
in stone should he 
denied to the Pro- 
tector who made 
England’s enemies 
tremble, when 
there exists one to 
Frederick Augustus, 
Duke of York, Prince 
Bishop of Osna- 
bruck, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty George 
III.’s forces on land? 
There is no denying 
that the Duke of 
York’s column in St. 
James’s is one of 
the most prominent 
decorations of Lon- 
don. It is of Scotch 
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ing. When practic- granite, it stands 124 
able the work will be feet high, and was 
carried on in the designed by Wyatt 
open, and that and surmounted by 
should be almost a Statue by West- 
always, seeing what macott. Londoners 
is the climate of St. are to this day 
Ives. A ~ spacious HOUSE, SUTTON COLDFIELD, ENTRANCE FRONT: ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT. privileged on the 
Studio, however — payment of sixpence 


and Studios are large in St. Ives, where a big 
boat-building loft may be rented for next to 
nothing —will also be provided for the use of 
students. 


Tue Luther Monument, which was recently 
unveiled in the New Market at Berlin, is the 
work of two sculptors. It was commenced by 
Professor Otto, and, after his death, completed 
by Professor Toberentz. The head of the 
Keformer is the work of Toberentz. The idea 
of the Monument is to represent the special 
relation of the Saxon Reformer to Prussia. 
Hence Luther is represented in his 56th year, 
the time in which the Reformation was intro- 
duced by the Elector Joachim II. into the Mark 
of Brandenburg—that is to say, in the year 
1539. Luther stands in a firm attitude, dressed 
in the long cassock, or “talar,” which was 
subsequently adopted as the official dress of the 
Evangelical German Clergy. He is clasping 
the Bible to his breast with the left hand, and 
pointing to it energetically with his right hand. 
The Monument, after the precedent of the 
famous work at Worms, is adorned with a 
number of subsidiary figures. At the basis of 
the pedestal sit several scholars and divines, in 
eager disputation. 


THROUGH the generosity of M. Edmund de 
Rothschild, the Louvre Museum is to have the 
treasure of silver cups, vases, and other 
articles, all finely chased and embossed, found 


to give their views and advice on the details of 
the proposed repairs. 


It is just 500 years since the Parish Church 
of Bradworthy was destroyed by fire, for it was 
in the year 1395 that the fabric was struck by 
lightning and burnt to the ground. The present 
has, therefore, been thought an appropriate 
year for starting the work of restoration. This 
is not the outcome of any desire to merely 
beautify a Church which is already in a good 
condition, but is a work forced upon the con- 
gregation by the unsatisfactory state of the 
fabric. A huge crack has been discovered at 
the west end, doubtless a legacy left by the 
lightning, which struck the Tower and destroyed 
one of the pinnacles a few years since, and 
which the pressure of the roof has tended to 
materially increase. Both the north and south 
walls have given out to the extent of some inches, 
while the foundations are in many places unsafe. 
A meeting of those interested in the work has 
been held. It was unanimously resolved that 
the work of restoration be undertaken and pro- 
ceeded with as funds allow. Some of the work 
is an absolute necessity, such as pointing the 
Tower, making good the defects in the founda- 
tions, and putting the walls and roof in a 
satisfactory condition, A new roof is desirable, 
but, failing funds for that purpose, it is proposed 
to temporarily brace the walls. Hite 


A REMEDY for the overcrowding of cities and 
towns is suggested from Italy. It is based on 


to survey the City from the top of the column. 
Yet, what didthe Dukeof Yorkdo to deserve the 
honour? History records that he displayed 
dismal military incapacity as Commander of an 
expedition to the Netherlands against the 
French in 1793. Worse still, history also relates 
that in 1811 he was forced to resign his appoint- 
ment as Commander-in-Chief, owing to the 
scandal caused by the shameful traffic in mili- 
tary commissions. 


THE Memorial Stone of new Sanitary Cham- 
bers for Glasgow was laid by ex-Bailie 
Crawford, Convener of the Health Committee, 
Built from plans by Mr. A. B. M’Donald, the 
City Architect, the Chambers wiil enhance 
the Architecture of the quarter, harmonising 
with the Municipal Buildings on the same 
line of street. They are situated at the corner 
of Montrose and Cochrane Streets, and are 
estimated to cost about £17,000. To quote from 
the Lord Provost’s resumé of new work under- 
taken during the year 1893-94, ‘‘the front 
elevations are being treated in the style of a 
modified Italian Renaissance. The first storey 
is bold in style, with rusticated courses and 
round-headed windows, and forms a substantial 
base for the lighter and broader treatment of 
the second and third storeys. Above the main 
cornice, the sky line is broken by a rich 
balustrade, interrupted at intervals by pedi- 
ments and finials. At the corner where 
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the two streets meet there will be a square 
Tower rising to a height from the pavement of 
70 feet.”’ 

SPEAKING at the ceremony, Professor Burdick, 
of New York, said that before he left America 
on his first visit to this Motherland, he had 
been told by friends who had visited Scotland, 
simply as tourists, that he ought to spend not 
more than a day in Glasgow, and push on 
to Edinburgh and the Highlands. But he had, 
as a great many other Americans had, come to 
look upon Glasgow as the type of the very best 
kind of modern municipality. The problem of 
municipal government in the United States 
was one of the most serious that concerned the 
statesman and the student of social economy. 
They had not been able to solve that problem 
for themselves. He did not see anything in 
the experience thus far of American cities to 
lead him to hope that they could, without 
studying carefully the institutions of other 
lands, solve the question, and the eyes of their 
best students were being turned towards Glas- 
gow as towards no other city of Europe, because 
they had learned to believe that there some of 
the most vexatious, most difficult, and most com- 
plicated problems, if they had not been solved, 
at least were on the way to solution. But, after 
studying Glasgow fora short time, he confessed 
to a feeling that they would not learn from 
Glasgow, after all, the secret of good municipal 
government, Glasgow had an advantage over 
them, How to be progressive and at the same 
time conservative was something that an 
American had not 
yet learned. How 
long it would take 
him to learn it was 
a matter of specu- 
lation. It seemed 
to him that the 
ancient Univer- 
sity, and still more 
ancient Cathedral, 
in the traditions 
for which they 
stood,in theconser- 
vative influences 
which they wield- 
ed, were forces 
which could not 
be duplicated in 
America for gener- 


ations. But they 
hoped to learn 
something from 


such wonderful ex- 
periments as it had 
been his pleasure 
tosee. Hedidnot 
know of anything 
in America com- 
parable to that ideal place, Belvidere Hos- 
pital; he did know anything in the large 
cities of America comparable to the Cor- 
poration and Private Lodging Houses of 
Glasgow; he did not know anything which 
equalled the great Public Baths of Glasgow. 
In all these respects certainly America had 
before them examples which they could imitate, 
and he trusted they would prove themselves 
good imitators. 


Ir is highly probable that the existing political 
crisis will interfere with the arrangements made 
for the opening of the new Wing of the Albert 
Memorial Museum, at Exeter. The Duke of 
Devonshire promised to perform the ceremony, 
and July the 19th was fixed as thedate. Under 
existing circumstances there will, in all likeli- 
hood, have to be a post ponement. 


TREETON CHURCH, near Rotherham, which 
is mentioned in ‘‘ Domesday Book,’’ has been 
undergoing restoration since 1866, and upwards 
of £4,000 has been spent upon it. An interest- 
ing addition has just been made by the erection 
of a Chancel Screen of carved Austrian oak. 
It is the gift of Mr. F. J. Jones, of Treeton 
Grange, and is, as the inscription records, a 
memorial of the donor’s wife, a former 
parishioner, who died in December, 1893. 
When the Chancel was restored in 1866 some 
mutilated fragments of the lower portion of the 
ancient Screen of fourteenth century date 
testified to the existence in old days of this 
feature so necessary for the artistic furnishing 


of the sacred building, the want of which had 
been made more apparent since the work of 
repair and decoration recently executed. The 
new Screen is fixed in practically the same 
position as the old one. It is ofa light and 
open character, and designed on the lines of 
the adjoining screens to the Brampton Chapel. 
More richness and importance is given to it by 
a beautifully carved cornice and cresting. The 
Screen has been designed by Mr. C. M. Had- 
field (Sheffield), executed by Mr. F. Dealy, and 
the carving is the work of Mr, Frank Tory. 
Mr. Hadfield, the Architect, has supervised the 
work. 


THE important eastward extension of the 
Transcaspian Railway system, now confirmed 
by Imperial rescript, will run from the present 
terminus at Samarcand through  Djisak, 
Begovat, Khodshent, Kokand, and Margellan 
to Andishan. From Samarcand to Andishan 
the distance by the proposed track is a little 
over 516 versts. It is estimated that no fewer 
than 778 Bridges of all sizes will have to be 
constructed, but the only ones of importance 
will be those spanning the Siab (near Samar- 
cand), the Saravschan, the Sapsar, and the 
Aksu. For the branch line to Tashkent two 
routes are under consideration. The cost of 
the new extension from Samarcand to Andishan 
will be at the rate of 38,933 roubles per verst. 

In the course of some remarks at the Wedg- 
wood Centenary Exhibition, Mr. Godfrey 


Wedgwood mentioned an interesting story con- 
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cerning Mr. Gladstone’s famous Collection of 
Wedgwood, which some years ago he was 
obliged to sell. Mr. Mundella rallied him on 
his loss, and said: ‘‘I thought that collecting 
was like dram drinking, a thing impossible to 
give up, and in which the appetite grows with 
what it feeds upon.’’ Mr. Gladstone replied, 
“There is no cure for it, but to give it up 
altogether.’’ 


CONSIDERABLE progress has been made with 
the building of the Free Library, Abingdon, 
which is being erected from designs of Mr. J. 
G. T. West. The front elevation is in Queen 
Anne style, and the red brick is relieved by 
stone dressings and timbered gabled bay 
windows on the second floor, with a pair of 
French doors and a balcony over the central 
entrance. The front part of the ground floor 
will be occupied by two Shops with separate 
entrances, and there is a separate central 
entrance to the Library, which leads, through 
a corridor, to the Central Hall, in the rear of 
which is the news room, where stand accom- 
modation will be provided for 40 daily and 
weekly newspapers. This part of the building 
is of one storey, with glass roof. Adjoining the 
central hall, on the west side, will be the Lending 
Library, affording space for 10,000 volumes. 
On the second floor, above the Shops and 
Central Hall, a Reference Library and Maga- 
zine Room, 38 ft. by 20 ft., and this will be 
divided into bays by bookcases placed at right 
angles to the walls. There will be a third floor 
above, comprising rooms for Caretaker and 


" Librarian. 


The whole building will be heated 
by hot water, and fitted with approved venti- 
lation and sanitary arrangements. Towards the 
cost of the work the Corporation has made a 
grant to Christ’s Hospital of £250, and in con- 
sideration of the building being let to the 
Library Committee rent free, the Council has 
also agreed to maintain the institution, the 
annual expenditure being estimated at £150. 
Mr. Grant, of Banbury, is the builder. 


As a result of the Exhibition held by the 
Royal Scottish Geographical Society in con- 
nection with its Franklin commemoration meet- 
ing, a number of interesting and valuable objects 
have been presented to the Society, which is 
naturally considered the rightful custodian of 
geographical relics of public interest. Mr. 
John Allen Brown, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., has pre- 
sented a well-executed miniature portrait of 
Captain Weddell, R.N., who made voyages of 
discovery in the Antarctic seas between 1820 
and 1824, and then reached a higher southern 
latitude than any other previous or subsequent 
discoverer except Sir James Clark Ross, who 
surpassed him in 1842. Mr. Brown has given 
the original log of the Beaufoy, one of Weddell’s 
vessels, also his original charts, and numerous 
letters and other documents relating to him. 
Professor Chiene has presented an extremely 
interesting collection of documents which 
belonged to the late Dr. Robert Goodsir. These 
include letters written after the sailing of 
Franklin’s last expedition by his brother, Dr. 
Harry Goodsir, who went out as assistant- 
surgeon of the 
Erebus; letters 
written to Dr. 
Harry Goodsir by 
his father, and 
others written from 
the Arctic regions 
by Dros Robert 
Goodsir himself, 
who joined two 
search expeditions 
in the hope ofascer- 
taining the fate of 
his brother Harry. 
The Collection in- 
cludes a number of 
letters relating to 
the dispatch of the 
Franklin  expedi- 
tion. 


THE Finance 
Committee of the 
London County 
Council has _pre- 
sented a_ report 
upon the financial 
aspect of the Coun- 
cil’s policy in building dwellings for the working 
classes. Some of the buildings erected, it had 
been found, could not earn the 3 per cent. on 
the outlay required by the Council, and it was 
recommended that the letting or selling, for the 
purpose of building workmen’s dwellings, of 
lands already acquired by the Council, should 
be first considered before the Council decided 
itself to build. In the event of the Council 
building, it was proposed that the rents charged 
should not exceed those ruling in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the building should be so 
designed that they should bring no charge on 
the rates. Further, the Home Secretary, or, 
if necessary, Parliament, should be asked to 
modify the conditions in cases where the 
Council was compelled by statute to re-house 
on particular undesirable sites, and to enable 
them to build on other more desirable sites. 


In illustrating the work of Ernest Newton we 
are indebted to ‘‘ Academy Architecture,” for 
the use of the blocks of the House at Sutton 
Coldfield. We have pleasure in acknowledging 
the courtesy of Mr. Koch, the editor. 


A TABLET has been placed in the Church of 
St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, recording the fact that 
Oliver Cromwell was married there to the 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, in 1620. 
The many descendants of the great Protector 
who have been recently discovered will be glad 
to know that the memory of their famous 
ancestor is not altogether forgotten in the City 
The same Church was the burial-place of an 
even more illustrious Puritan—John Milton. 
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DEATH OF PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 


FTER. a gallant struggle against a com- 
plication of insidious diseases, Professor 
Huxley succumbed on Saturday: at his 

residence in Eastbourne. The World had been 
aware for‘some.time of the critical condition of 
the-Professor’s health, and the announcement 
will not cause surprise, but the regret will be 
just‘.as universal and as great at the loss to 
Seience and to’ Literature of so distinguished 
a man, the regret being mingled with sym- 
pathy for the family by whom he was dearly 
beloved. » Professor Huxley was stricken down 


with influenza as Jong ago as the beginning of © 


March, and before he could shake ‘it ‘off: bron- 
chitis supervened, and symptoms of -lung and 
kidney complaints manifested themselves. 
These diseases, coupled with a cardiac affection 
of long standing, were enough to break. up the 
strongest constitution, and it is a remarkable 
proof of the Professor’s vitality that at the age 
of..seventy he -withstood their ravages so 
long. Several times he rallied in a surprising 
manner, and about a month ago so far regained 
his. strength as to be able to be carried into the 
garden. The inevitable relapse, however, soon 
followed, and for a fortnight past the 
distinguished patient may be said to have been 
hovering between life and death. The exhaustion 
consequent upon the kidney complaint was 
accompanied last week by an accentuation of 
the heart trouble, and when Dr. Yeo visited 
him in company with the Professor’s son and 
Mr. H. D. Farnell, his Eastbourne medical ad- 
viser, on Friday, he found him in an extremely 
weak and critical“ state. On Friday night 
and Saturday morning his condition grew 
worse, and all hope was abandoned, and he 
passed peacefully away at-‘half-past ‘three 
o'clock in the _afternoon;.in.the presence of 
his wife and one of his - daughters, other 
members of the family arriving from London 
just after he -had drawn his last breath. 
Throughout his illness the Professor’s mind 
remained perfectly clear, and he was able to 
read, not only books, but the daily newspapers, 
and to take interest in all that was passing in 
the World. He continued his writing up to the 
beginning. of last week, and read up to the day 
before his~death...He was conscious to the 
last, and knowledge of his coming end. was 
borne with equanimity, his strength of character 
and his amiable disposition never forsaking 
him. 


A NEW Public Library for'the Parish of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, was opened yester- 
day, from designs of Mr. A. T. Bolton, on a 
site in Chapel Place North, South Audley 
Street. The élevations are of red brick and 
terra-cotta, in the style which has almost become 
the accepted one’ for. buildings of a public or 
semi-public character. The design, in spite of 
many good qualities, lacks repose and simplicity. 
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No. 19. 
MR. ERNEST NEWTON. 


3] HERE was a time when Ernest 
| Newton favoured the Architec- 
tural behests of Bloomsbury, 
locating himself but a few 
doors from “The Master,” 
and forming one of those little 
nests of Artmongers who dream dreams 
o’nights and wake to the realisation of more 


_ sober things onthe morrow. But the remove 


was not a great one. Raymond Buildings was 
the limit of his migration, perhaps it was that 


_ the rookery in the elms of Gray’s Inn was 
| too subtle in its influence for him to go 


farther afield ; and the quiet of the old Inn, 
the ricketty stairways, the spacious empan- 


_nelled rooms, are just what an Architect 
| +a man’ who deems the practice of Archi- 
_ tecture an Art, and not merely a pro- 


fession—loves, and what such a dreamer of 
dreams longs for. It were easy to impress 
oneself with the surroundings of his own 


| beautiful home—the home he had in his 


mind when he penned the introduction to 
his “ Book of Houses,’ which Batsford 
published for him five or six years back. 
“Tt has somehow become an_ accepted 
fact,’ was what he wrote, “that people 
of moderate means may not even contem- 
plate the possesssion of a home of 
their own; the speculating builder fosters 
this idea, and having seized on a Suburb, 
proceeds to cut down the trees, uproot the 
hedges, and transform country into town as 
fast as he can. His next step is to divide the 
land into regular plots, and build house after 
house, each an exact counterpart of its 
neighbour, monotonous and unhomelike. 
Then come the tenants, all ot different 
mould, each takes his house, gets into it 
somehow, and calls it home.” 

But one gets a clearer insight into a man’s 
convictions when the domestic influence is 
not uppermost, and the stern reality of Gray’s 
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Inn leaves the artist himself the prime figure 
in the picture. 

Mr. Newton is still young, but old enough - 
to have already made an indelible mark 
upon the Architecture of the moment, 
for his methods are the: methods of 
the master under whom he served, -the 
methods of the man who has himself done: 
more for English domestic work than the 
century has otherwise accomplished. 
It is twenty years ago. since Ernest 


Newton stepped into the office of one 
Norman Shaw, to serve him for a period of 
three years “faithfully and well, his secrets 
keep, and all his just commands truthfully 
obey,” and then for a further term of three 
years to occupy a responsible position in 
“the master’s” drawing office, saturating 
himself with Architectural lore and dis- 
covering what good Architecture really is. 

Mr. Newton has done a wise thing in 


| pitching upon the “small” house as the field 


for his talent, and his studies in this direction 
have resulted in a great number of the most 
perfect “plans” we have yét seen. Ernest 
Newton is a-modest man.’ He claims that 
he has done nothing big, but the drawings 
of Buller’s Wood and the photograph of a 
portion of the house, shewn in this number, 
go far to prove the great charm of his work. 

The Stables of Bickley Hall, which Mr. 


_ Raffles Davidson has sketched so charmingly, 


shew the broad purpose of their Architect. 


(a 
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The crowding of detail into every part of a 
building is to him a cruelty, and he is more 
severe even in this conviction than Mr.Norman 
Shaw himself. One of the few Churches he 
has yet done is illustrated on the walls of 
Burlington House. It is the Church 
of St. Swithin, Lewisham, and _ every 
atom of exterior detail has been de- 
voted to the large east window, where the 
drawing is delicate and very fine. Other- 
wise, the Church is a mass of plain brick 
work and _ plain buttresses. Nothing, again, 
could be simpler or more perfectly planned 
than the house at Sutton Coldfield, also 
shown at the present Royal Academy ; but 
as much can be said of everything emanating 
from his pencil. 

An enthusiast is Ernest Newton. His 
“preconceived ideas” he has never wavered 
from. How Architects have unblushingly 
divorced. themselves from. all connection 
with. craftsmen | passes. his understanding. 
And he laughs-when he thinks of it. Is 
there a mason, ora joiner, ora layer of bricks 
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when he first entered the office of “the 
master.” Upon the mantelpiece of his own 
room the “ master’s’ portrait rests, and he 
lovingly takes it down, faded as it somewhat 
is, to shew you.. A grand fellow you venture to 
remark. ‘‘More than that; much more” 
comes from Ernest Newton, ‘a King of 
men... The.. petty frictions of one’s. work 
worry even me at times, but for more than 
twenty years of privileged friendship with 
Norman Shaw,.l. never once found him 
aught but the most courteous, the most 
kind, the most considerate of men.” Side 
by side with the Royal Academician stands 
a portrait of “the boys,” three chubby 
little rascals, looking happy and contented 
from their morocco frame. You fancy you 
detect a second ambition in the eye of their 


~ Sire, as you replace the portrait, but at the 


moment one is sufficient. Ernest Newton has 
before him a splendid opportunity. Already 
his work is widely known and appreciated. 
It is the work of a pure Artist and 
a careful constructor. It has upon it 
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all or most of them were born), a while ago. 
The highest titular distinction was won by 
Henry. He became an Associate some twelve 
years ago and a full member of the Royal 
Academy in 1893. He was also a member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. The highest artistic distinction was, 
perhaps, his brother Albert’s. Posterity will 
do full justice to that rare and incomparable 
talent, which was left absolutely unrefreshed 
by the Burlington fountain of honour, to the 
last. But Henry Moore was almost a great 
painter, and he had no equal in his rendering 
of certain effects of sea and sky. He was not 
in the least a showy or a tricky craftsman. 
He had the family taste for the more delicate 
and imaginative aspects of Nature. The sea of 
late years was his favourite subject ; but it was 
by no means his only one. He painted land- 
scape with great power. His marine pictures 
were almost wholly without incident in the 
common acceptation of the term. His ‘‘ Coming 
Home’”’ was but a great expanse of sea and sky 
with a few. fishing boats to. break the line 
between. The water, for the water’s sake, was 
his delight. He wanted no more than the play 
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who cannot teach us something? What do 
we know of metal work? We are as Archi- 
tects, merely units in the Concrete Art of 
Building, going back to the work of the 
craftsmen in stone and metals for our inspira- 
tions. ‘‘ Styles” in Architecture is another 
red rag to Ernest Newton. Where is Style? 
he asks, and what is it? Is it not wiser 
to call the character of one’s work 
an Individualism rather than a‘“‘Style.” You 
do not stay long in Raymond Buildings, 
for the convictions of Ernest Newton are an 
open book to you, and his methods as well 
known. He does not dive into Egyptology 
to impress you with the depth of his ideas. 
“TI build houses,”’ he seems to'say, “ and if I 
plan them well and build them soundly, 
and invest them with the sacredness 
of home, I am content.” He knows the 
sacredness of home, and the _ happiness 
coming from a beautiful house, and every 
atom of his conviction develops from the 
step he took more than twenty years ago, 


’ 


the influences of the man _ he_ rever- 
ences so much, and you will sadly fail in 
your judgment if Ernest Newton does not 
rise to be one of the finest domestic Archi- 
tects of his time. 


THE WORK OF HENRY MOORE, R.A. 


R. HENRY MOORE, R.A., the eminent 
painter of sea pieces, who has not been 
long in following his brother Albert to 

the grave, was an Artist by.race.. He was in 
his sixty-fourth year—at any rate he was born 
at York in 1831. He had long complained of 
failing health, but many friends tried to per- 
suade him that he exaggerated his own 
symptoms; and, in trying, perhaps, succeeded 
in persuading themselves. A few, more dis- 
cerning, were sorrowfully obliged to take him 
at his word. His father was a well-known 
portrait painter, and all the five brothers were 
Artists of merit. An Exhibition of the work of 
the whole family was opened at York (where 


_ their errand of peril. 


of the waves in their innumerable diversities 
of form and colour. It was the same, or 
much..the same, when he called the pic- 
ture ‘Outward Bound,” ‘‘Hove-to for a 
Pilot,’’ or ‘Perfect Weather for a Cruise.’’ The 
name was, in no sense, indicative of incident or 
subject ; the sea was the sole theme. When he 
painted a storm there was no attempt to asso- 
ciate its effects with human emotion, in the 
sense of any personal experience. The marsh- 
alling of the forces of air and water for the 
conflict was enough for him. He seemed to 
disdain the aid that other painters derive from 
those common objects of the artistic seashore 
—the fisher women with their babies waiting 
for the belated boat, or the lifeboat crew on 
‘The sea; the sea, the 
open sea,’’ with the expanse above it, was all 
that he cared for. No artist has given a truer 
impression of the beauty and glory of space, of 
the majesty of the illimitable. His simplicity 
and sincerity, his entire freedom from all the 
showman’s devices of the craft, all tend to make 
his death, in a very peculiar sense, a loss to 
English Art. 
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Tt Ee nOM ES Oh 
HOHENZOLLERNS. 


HE two Castles of Hohenzollern and 
Sigmaringen are bound together by the 
history of the race who for centuries 

have held sway there, and who from Prussia’s 
throne hold the balance of power in Europe. 
The Castle of Sigmaringen is the more 
interesting of the two, but,as the Stammschloss 
or Cradle of the Zollerns, Hohenzollern is of 
the earliest interest. The scenery reminds one 
of the rock palisades on the Elbe, or the 
peaked isolated pillars on the Meuse. Strange 
isolated towers and spires of rock start up by 
the frozen river’s banks. Little towns flit past, 
with red roofs and Churches with deep-red 
Domes; and at Laufen, the Elbe is again 
brought to mind by the great, high, isolated, ill- 
looking fortress, like unto Konigstein. On 
the right, high up on its pure, dazzling, 
snowy, icy height, stand the deep brown walls 
of Hohenzoliern. A curious and cleverly built 
winding roadway and tunnel leads up to the top 
of the rock, and the capstone of this work is 
engraved with the name of Carl Anton, Prince 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, 1852, he who 
gave up his power to Prussia. Arrived at the 
top of this twisting gangway, a terrace is 
reached, and, standing upon the balustrade, 
are two fine stone figures of men with lances, 
in fifteenth century 
armour. 

One first enters the 
Stammbaum or Genea- 
logical Tree Hall. Here 
the walls are decorated 
with the usual tree, 
having circles on its 
branches with the 
names of the Hohen- 
zollern and Hohenstau- 
fen ancestors. This is 
illuminated with, onthe 
left-hand side of the 
door, the figure of an 
angel who bestows a 
blessing on all who 
enter these walls to look 
out over. the glorious 
Schwabenland—ie., 
Swabia. The follow- 
ing long room is called 
the Library, and _ its 
walls are painted with 


some interesting pic- 
tures of legends of the 
Castles Ones, ot 
the white maid bearing 
provisions through the 
enemy to the Castle. 
Another depicts Frede- 
rick of Ottingen forcing 
his way through the be- 
siegersin 1423. Another, 
in crude colours, illus- 
trates the miraculous founding of the Church 
of Mariazell, that lies just below the Castle. 
Angels are bearing the ready-built Church down 
from the skies to the valley. One picture that 
the villagers like to talk of shows how an 
impious archer shot three arrows at the 
Crucifix at Stettin, and fell back dead at the 
third shot ; and yet another points out how far 
back the Zollerns have been connected with 
Portugal, for an illustration is given of the 
Emperor Frederick III. and Eleanora of 
Portugal visiting Zollern in 1466. Verses il- 
lustrating how Tradition assists History, anda 
chronicle of all the eventful dates of the Castle’s 
history, are illuminated upon the pillars; and 
from these we glean how full of history has 
been this mountain stronghold since 1061. For 
a year (1744-5) the French held it. How 
terribly that holding has been repaid. The 
other rooms of the Castle are small, but 
pretty, and are fitted up as dwelling-rooms to 
be used when emperors or kings or princes 
dwell for a while, or stay a night, in this sky- 
lifted Fortress; from whence in old days its 
owners swept down, and gathered unto them- 
selves booty and power, until the whole flat 
land of Prussia fell beneath their rule. In 
1576 a note occurs that in the Armoury were 
three hundred suits of mail; now there are 
four million armed men who move at the 
Hohenzollern’s bidding. 


SANITATION IN SCOTLAND. 


T the Conference ofthe Sanitary Inspectors’ 
A Association of Scotland, held in Dundee, 
Lord Provost Low took a retrospective 

view of sanitation in the middle ages, and said 
it must be admitted glimpses of truth on this 
important question began to be visible even 
then, for they found that in 1388 a bill was 
passed through Parliament against the pollu- 
tion of rivers and ditches, while another was 
passed in 1489 against the slaughtering of cattle 
within burghs. It was also interesting to note 
as a curious historical fact that the father of 
William Shakespeare was fined in 1552 a sum 
of £2 for depositing filth in the public street, 
and again in 1558 for not keeping his gutter 
clean. Continuing, he sketched what he con- 
sidered an ideal hygienic condition, remark- 
ing, in connection with the treatment of infec- 
tious diseases, that it was not only necessary 
to isolate those suffering from contagious 
disease, but also the suspects, and he would not 
be surprised if by-and-bye it were admitted 
universally that a house for suspects was as 
much needed as a house for those really affected. 
Mr. W. W. Kelso, Sanitary Inspector, Paisley 


| (the President for the year), speaking on the 
| subject of ‘‘ Sanitary Law and Administra- 


tion,’’ said the greatest and most powerful 
factor for promoting the health of the people 
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should be the Public Health Act, granting that 
it was up to date in its provisions. As a matter 
of fact, however, with the powers at present 
possessed, the local admininistration of Sani- 
tary affairs must reach the last stage of neglect 
before the Central Board cculd or would inter- 
fere. Either the Imperial Parliament or the 
Local Government Board should fix the stan- 
dard of the qualifications required by all who 
wished to enter the Sanitary Service. Further 
local administration should be more under the 
control or supervision of the Central Adminis- 
trative Authority, and it would therefore follow 
that the powers of the Local Government 
Board, as the Central Administrative Authority, 
would require to be considerably strengthened 
and extended. Mr. Gilbert Thomson, Lecturer 
on Civil Engineering and Sanitation, Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, 
read a paper on ‘The Technical Education of 
Sanitary Inspectors."’ He said it would be desir- 
able to have two full courses of instruction, 
one dealing with the physiological.and medical 
aspects of an inspector’s work, and the other 
dealing with the engineering or structural side, 
together with a shorter course on sanitary law. 
On the motion of Mr. P. Fife, Glasgow, a reso- 
lution was passed declaring that the time had 
now arrived for the Local Government Board 
of Scotland to consider the question of appoint- 
ing a Board of Examiners, who would examine 


all persons desirous of becoming sanitary in- 
spectors, and grant diplomas to those who pass 
successfully, and that a sum be set aside out of 
the yearly Government grant for the purpose of 
educating in sanitation intending inspectors. 
After an interval the proceedings were con- 
tinued, when Councillor Elliott, sanitary 
convener of Dundee Town Council, read an 
interesting paper on the sanitary condition of 
Dundee seventy yearsago. Mr. George Dunne, 
Govan, discussed the question of ‘* The Destruc- 
tion of House Refuse by Burning,’’ describing 
what had been done in this way in Govan,.. 
which claimed to have been. the first town 
in Scotland to introduce the system of 
disposing of offensive waste matter in a’ 
thoroughly satisfactory way. Mr. James J. Little, 
Paisley, dealt with the question of ‘* Sanitary 
Conveniences for Country Villages.” Mr. John 
Frew, County Inspector of Linlithgow, followed 
with a paper on ‘‘ Hindrances to Sanitary Im- 
provements in Counties.’ One great hindrance 
was, he said, the old ideas of many tradesmen, 
and their antipathy to any innovation in the 
way of modern appliances of workmanship. 
With regard to the owners of property, factors, 
and speculative builders, with whom the 
inspector had to come in contact, Mr. Frew 
said some of them were anxious and willing to 
do everything in their power to secure the 
comfort of their tenants and the sanitary con- 
dition of their proper- 
ties, while another class 
was skilled in the art 
of how not to do any- 
thing, all the while 
appearing superficially 
to be willing and even 
anxious to have every- 
thing made right. He 
urged that sanitary 
laws should keep pace 
with Sanitary Science, 
and that the knowledge 
of Sanitary Science 
was much in advance 
of that possessed when 
the Public Health Act 
was passed in 1867. 
Hence the difficulty 
experienced in the 
practical application of 
that knowledge to the 
removal of certain 
elements which were 
now known to be hin- 
drances to the advance- 
ment of public health 
in counties. 


DEALING with the 
subject of a  Photo- 
graphic Survey of the 
County, the Council of 
the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society has 
issued a circular. In doing this the Council 
has drawn up the following rules for the 
guidance of intending contributors: ‘‘1. 
It should#always be the aim of the photo- 
grapher to show the details of the object 
taken, rather than to present a_ pleasing 
picture by attempting to include effective sur- 
roundings. 2. A building should be taken 
from all its sides, or from as many points of view 
as are necessary to show the whole of it, and if it 
possesses any special feature, such as a doorway 
or window, or a fireplace in the interior, these 
should be taken separately. 3. On the back of 
each view should be written in pencil the name 
of the object shown, its aspects, the name of 
the Ecclesiastical Parish within which it stands, 
and the Riding. For example: Longacre Hall, 
Doorway in north side, Parish of Dale, West 
Riding. 4. The views should be of half-plate 
size, and should be printed by bromide, pla- 
tinum, or carbon process. They should in all 
cases be sent unmounted. Although the Society 
requests compliance with the above rules as far 
as possible, yet photographs of other sizes, or 
printed by different processes, would not neces- 
sarily on that account be declined.”’ 

Mr. Givsert, R.A., has completed the 
Memorial of the late Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., 
and it has now been placed, by permission 
of the Dean and Chapter, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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*“WEDGWOOD.” 
DEVELOPMENTS IN POTTERIES SINCE HIS Day. 


N celebration of the Centenary of Josiah 
Wedgwood, the virtual founder of the 
Staffordshire Potteries, an Exhibition of 

old Wedgwood ware was opened on Wednes- 
day last, at Burslem, by Mr. Mundella. The 
Centenary celebrated was that of Wedgwood's 
death. A hundred years ago he died, at the 
age of sixty-five, at Etruria Hall, then the 
most magnificent place in North Staffordshire, 
a beautiful house embowered in woods, and 
looking out upon a country which still bears 
traces of its former loveliness, Great mounds 
of refuse from Lord Granville’s iron-pits and 
furnaces rear their mighty sides of fiery molten 
stuff—veritable clouds of smoke by day and 
pillars of fire by night—between Etruria 
Hall, where Josiah Wedgwood spent the 
last happy days of his life, and the 
beautiful banks of. Hartshill, Bosford, and 
Wolstanton, still pretty, if only by -con- 
trast with their dismal surroundings. Deep marl 
quarries and clay pits have been cut out of the 
sides of these banks to obtain some of the raw 
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made at the Cauldon Works with such success 
that there is some prospect of a time when the 
firing of china and earthenware will no longer 
be a smoke-producing process; the consump- 
tion of coal will be reduced by more than one- 
half, and the lustre, brilliancy, and delicacy of 
the colours employed in decoration will be 
immeasurably enhanced. But while these 
wonderful developments—the results of a 
century of experiments made by keen and 
highly cultivated men—have been going on, 
the work completed by Josiah Wedgwood a 
hundred years ago remains, in many ways, 
unapproachable, and the great firm he founded 
remains where he left it, in the front rank of 
the Art Potters of the World. The Collection 
of old Wedgwood, which is now on view at 
Burslem, in connection with the Centenary 
celebration, is, without exception, the largest, 
most representative, and most beautiful 
that has ever been brought together. Collec- 
tors in all parts of the country have con- 
tributed handsomely of their treasures. The 
unique collection made by Mr. Hulme, a 
Burslem potter, who has made the choice of 
Wedgwood ware the crowning effort of a busy 
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Josiah Wedgwood's spirit in employing the best 
art for the preparation of decoration in the best 
materials. It was only in that spirit that Great 
Britain could hope to keep ahead in the 
competition with other countries in the markets 
of the World. 


ASHGROVE Home, Maybole, has been pur- 
chased for £2,000 by two ladies as a home for 
Glasgow City children, and handed over to the 
Glasgow Evangelistic Association. 

At St. Saviour's Church, Dartmouth, the 
second section of the work of restoration has 
been accomplished. The last section included 
anew North Porch. 

Av a largely attended meeting of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Master Builders’ Association, 
held at 20, George Street, presided over by 
Mr. David Heron, President of the Associa- 
tion, it was, after full consideration of acircular 
sent by the operatives to employers, unani- 
mously agreed not to entertain the proposal for 
an eight hours’ day. It was reported by several 
employers who had work in the country that 
their men requested, and were allowed, to work 
a ten hours’ day. 
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material required by the busy and thriving 
towns of the Potteries, Stoke and Longton, 
Burslem, Hanley and Tunstall, with their 
quarter of a million of potters and miners, a 
marvellous increase of population since Wedg- 
wood’s days, when the whole annual product 
of the district was less than £7000. Many 
changes and developments have taken place 
since Wedgwood’s time. Other large firms 
have arisen, and other Artists have come to 
the front. Minton’s has obtained fame. The 
name of Solon, whose graceful and delicate 
handling of the process of pdte sur pate is not less 
characteristic than were the classic designs of 
Flaxman, is becoming widely famous. The Caul- 
don ware of late years has won a place at Inter- 
national Exhibitions, which has raised it toa level 
with the products of Minton and Copeland 
in the markets of the World for choice Art; 
while at Chicago, Doulton’s Burslem work 
challenged a first place with the charming 
issues from the Cauldon kilns. Among the 
recent developments in the Potteries is the 
introduction of a famous enamelling kiln, con- 
cerning which there is at present much talk in 
the smoke-laden part of the country. Experi- 
ments with this German invention have been 


public life, and has generously presented the 
result to his native town, is the nucleus of a 
perfect representative collection. Other ama- 
teurs in all parts of the country have contri- 
buted generously ; and, of course, the National 
Collections at South Kensington and the Geo- 
logical Museum have been freely drawn upon. 
Unquestionably, nothing so truly representative 
of Wedgwood’s work, with the reproduction of 
the Classic Homeric and Virgilian story, in 
British historical studies, in grouping and 
portraiture, in decorative work, in articles of 
vertu and jewellery, has ever been collected 
before. A fine collection of the allied modern 
English Art in water-colours has been lent from 
South Kensington, and a beautiful represen- 
tation of photographic work arranged by 
the Staffordshire Potteries’ Society, adds 
a feature of attractiveness to the Exhibition. 
The Wedgwood Institute and Museum was 
opened about 30 years ago by Mr. Gladstone. 
The building occupies the site of the old brick 
house in which Josiah Wedgwood began potting. 
In the Lecture Hall of the Institute, at which 
Mr. Woodall, M.P., presided, Mr. Mundella 
spoke at length on Art manufacturers and the 
influence which had been exercised by men of 


THE Foundation Stone of a new Baptist 
Church in connection with the Church in 
Chapel Street, Long Eaton, was laid on Tues- 
day last. The site of the new building is in 
Clumber Street. 

THe Memorial Stone of the new School at 
Alloway (not far from Burns’ Cottage) was laid 
recently. The School has been designed by 
Mr. John Murdoch, C.E., Ayr, and is already 
partially erected. It will be a prominent 
object in the well-known landscape, and it will 
stand detached from other buildings a short 
distance along the Doonholm Road, and its 


_appearance will be worthy of its situation. 
‘ The School will give greatly increased accom- 


modation for class work, which has long been 
much needed at Alloway, and will add greatly 
to the comfort of teachers and scholars. 

On Wednesday last the Hammersmith 
Vestry appointed Mr. Walter Herring, of 
Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, to be the 
Quantity Surveyor to the new Town Hall pro- 
posed to be erected on the site of the existing 
Vestry Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, from 
the design submitted in competition by Mr. H. 
Richardson. The building is estimated to cost 


£25,000. 
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HONOURING THE GOLD MEDALLIST. 


Mr. JAMES. Brooks on ‘‘ CAPABLE 
ARCHITECTS.” 


PEAKING of the work of Mr.* James 
S Brooks, Mr. F. C. Penrose, in presenting 
to Mr. Brooks the Royal Gold Medal at 
the meeting of the Institute, gave a resumé of 
the eminent Church Architect's career, recapi- 
tulating- many of the facts which recently 
appeared in the ‘‘ Men Who Build’’ series of 
THE BvuILpERS’ JOURNAL, and then described 
the style of Architecture which Mr. Brooks had 
chosen for the majority of his Churches as 
either the Lancet, or else the Transition into 
Curvilinear which succeeded it. In a few 
instances (one of. them being the Church at 
Hornsea).the Perpendicular style has been used 
very effectively. . The treatment was invariably 
vigorous, and witha simplicity somewhat border- 
ing on severity, particularly.as concerns the 
exteriors. Mr. Brooks’s fame, no doubt, rests 
mainly on his ecclesiastical designs; but. they 
were. by no means his only achievements. 
Among his works might becited a large Brewery, 
an Hotel, many secular buildings, two. Hos- 
pitals in connection with sisterhoods, extensive 
Stables built for the Marquis of Londonderry, 
labourers’ Cottages, gentlemen’s Mansions, one 
of the most remarkable of these being in South 
Africa.. Mr. Brooks was Architect to the 
Diocesan Society of Canterbury, and was one 
of the Consulting Architects to the Incor- 
porated Society for Building Churches. 

Mr. Brooks, after thanking his brother 
Architects for the honour they had done:him, 
said the Medal-was annually conferred. on 
Architects and men of letters, and was: wisely 
not confined to Englishmen. He felt. most 
keenly his position in having. to address his 
fellow Architects on receiving the Medal, for 
he, unfortunately, was not an orator. His 
mind went back to those distinguished men, 
who in the past had filled the position he occu- 
pied that evening. He could mention name 
after name, but he did not wish to be in- 
vidious, although he felt as deeply as they could 
the honour which had been conferred upon him. 
An Architect was not like a Painter; the 
Architect’s buildings stood out in their goodness 
or badness, and more often the latter than the 
former. They stood before the whole World, 
and made History, while the Painter’s pictures 
went into the Picture Galleries and other places, 
and were more hidden from theeye. Architects, 
then, had a duty to perform, namely to en- 
deavour, as far as lay in their power, to 
hand down their works in their humble way, as 
he only could hope to do, and toimitate in some 
slight degree those great Masters who had ieft 
behind them such monuments of their skilland 
ability. He referred to such men as those who 
had designed Durham Cathedral and Christ 
Church, Hampshire, both built by the same 
Architect. When he looked at those works, 
and studied those buildings, as he had studied 
Durham Cathedral and Christ Church, Lincoln, 
Ely, Salisbury, Hereford, Winchester, and 
other great buildings, as well as the great 
Collegiate Churches—which to their great 
regret were mostly in ruins—not to speak of 
the Parish Churches great and small, and then 
looked at his own poor efforts as an Architect, 
he had felt what a gulf existed between those 
works and his. He could attribute many of 
his shortcomings to the little amount of training 
which existed in his time. It was true that he 
had at a very early age alove of invention.. He 
could give some of his efforts in that direction, 
and to mention one he might say that when his 
father first presented him a watch he was proud 
and contented, but he soon got tired of looking at 
the outside. Wishing to see the inside, he soon 
found out a way to take the watch to pieces, 
although he found it was not an easy thing to 
put it together again: Not to be daunted, how- 
ever, he discovered the way to do this, and 


from that time he regularly did the cleaning... 


Without the gift of invention he would ask how 


could a man become an Architect, as the Archi- . 


tect’s works ought to be full of invention. 
Even where there was this natural gift, it could 
not be fruitful without systematic training and 
study. In his early days this great advantage 
did not exist. No doubt they had Professor 
Donaldson’s lectures then, but he could not see 
that these gave them such insight into the com- 


plete knowledge of their Art 4s was necessary. 
The Institute, however, was now offering to all 
young men who chose:to avail themselves of it 
the curriculum presented for their guidance and 
teaching, so that they might become. much 
more accomplished Architects than they pos- 
sibly could if they had to come into their. 
sphere of life in a sort of ‘‘ tumble-up way.” 
The Examination had now been divided into 
three classes : first, the Preliminary ; secondly, 
the Intermediate; and third, the Final. He 
did not wish to be misunderstood on this point, 
for he was not going to say that the Examina- 
tion was going to make men, who had not got 


the genius of Architects, capable Architects.. 
He was quite aware that anyone might pass 


these examinations, but they would not qualify 
such a man to become an Architect. It was 
merely the means to an end; it was only 
the foundation and not the superstructure. 


If the student did not possess the 
natural genius requisite, no examination 
could impart it to him. But to those 


who went through this systematic training 
which the Institute supplied, it facilitated the 
acquiring of such knowledge as an Architect 
should possess, before he could with any success 
enter upon his calling. No one reaped these 
advantages so fully as the natural born 
genius, for it enabled him to obtain in a 
much shorter time the completion of his 
studies, and to make an earlier start in 
life on his own account than he otherwise 
would. By this training and the examina- 
tions, the student felt some confidence in 
himself, and this was a great advantage over 
the ‘‘tumble-up way” he had to pursue in 
gaining the small amount of the Art and 
Science of Architecture that he possessed. He 
was proud to receive so great an honour as the 
Royal Gold Medal, after the long list of 
medallists who had received it in former years, 
and of whom he was the last and the least. 
At all times he had endeavoured to do his 
duty; he had loved his Profession, and had 
striven hard for it. This was not the only time 
he had received the favour of the Institute. He 
had, through their very great kindness, been 
elected year by year to the Council, although 
he thought it was time for him to retire, and 
allow some other person to occupy his position. 
For four years in succession they had honoured 
him by electing him one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Institute, and the Medal was the last 
honour which they had conferred upon him. 
He had strong feelings, because he loved the 
Art which he had been practising for so many 
years. He had been endeavouring to impress 
on the works that he had been carrying out for 
years some little originality, to show that there 
was some individuality in the man who had 
erected them. 


Tue City Commission of Sewers has de- 
cided to take the necessary steps to widen the 
entrance to Great St. Helens, Bishopsgate 
Street. The freehold of 120, Fenchurch Street 
is to be acquired at a cost of £5,082, for the 
purposes of improvement. The Commission 
has further decided to pay £100 for a piece of 
land thrown into the public way in Watling 
Street. Cheapside and the Poultry are to be 
re-paved by night as well as day at an extra 
cost of £260, and at a saving of four days out 
of the total twenty-one during which the street 
would be closed. 

THE Clifton and Bedminster Executives of 
the Association which is endeavouring to secure 
the building of a Bridge between Hotwells and 


Bedminster, have passed the following resolu-" 


tion :—‘‘ That in the interests of both districts 
the Clift House site be approved, and that the 
Secretaries of both Committees be instructed 
to: transmit a copy of the resolution to the 
Docks’ Committee and to each of the represen- 


tatives of the Bedminster and Clifton Wards.’’: 


It will be seen that the resolution coincides 
with the view of the majority of the Bridge 


Sub-Committee, and with the opinion of the ’ 
Docks’ Engineer. 


On. Thursday | last, 
Methodist Chapel, which has been erected in 


Ford Street, Coventry, was formally opened.* 


The new building is Gothic in style, and will 
accommodate about 400 worshippers ; and the 
School in the basement will seat 250 scholars. 


| N EW, and important possibilities for Photo- 


the new Primitive: 


POSSIBILITIES OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


CoLour SENSATION. 


~ 


graphic Art appear to be opened up by 
the: discovery of Dr. Joly, of Dublin,' 


-which. constituted the:special- attraction at the 
recent soirée of the Royal Society. 
| apparently, a complete solution of the problem 


It is not, 


of Colour Photography, but it is certainly the 


-most important contribution to that end that. 


has yet been made. Hitherto, the production’ _ 
of natural-coloured photographs, even in the — 
form of glass transparencies, has been a some-! 
what complex. process, and the range of this: 
new development of Photographic Art has been: 
limited. It was necessary to unite by optical 
projection three separate images, whereas, by 
the process of Dr. Joly the glass plate, when 
held against the light, exhibits the objects in 
their original colours; and this result is 
obtained, we are told, by taking a single 
photographic image in the camera in the 
ordinary way. From an interesting paper 
on Dr. Joly’s exhibits in the Times, we 
gather that every rangeof colour and texture can 
be dealt with by the new process. The writer 
describes the portrait of a gentleman seated ona 
garden-seat, with the flesh tints of the hands 
and face in their natural colours, and every de- 
tail of costume and lighting chromatically dif- 
ferentiated asin a hand-painted picture. Flowers 


‘are vividly rendered in all their chromatic 


glories. Other examples of the.new process are 
the exterior of a red brick building in Trinity 
College, Dublin, fronted by a lawn, with haw- 
thorns, and above the greenish slates a pale 
blue sky; the reproduction of a water-colour 
drawing of an Irish peasant girl, wearing a 
red handkerchief over a blue dress—an exact 
reproduction of the original, exhibited beside 
it; some delicately-coloured Indian and blue 
china, a lacquered brass microscope with 
burnished German - silver reflector, a thin 
green glass tumbler, and, finally, the visible 
solar spectrum. For the production of 
these results, it seems, it is necessary 
to use in combination with the ordinary 
sensitive plate a specially-prepared colour-plate 
or transparent screen, through which the rays— 
of light pass before striking the negative. 
Under a strong lens or microscope the colour 
plate reveals a multitude of fine transparent 
lines of three different fundamental colours, 
succeeding each other over and over again in 
close juxtaposition, to the number of from two 
hundred to three hundred to the square inch. 
The plate exposed under this screen is 
developed in the usual manner, when it is 
found to embody in a single image all the 
three separate pictures, each produced by a 
special colour-selective action required by the 
older methods of composite Colour Photography. 
The exposure of the camera for this process is 
somewhat longer than that required for ordinary. 
photographs, say from three to five seconds 
for a well-lit landscape; but in other respects 
the operation is the same. It should be 
understood, of course, that the negative ob- 
tained in this way shows no colour so far; but 
when the positive is produced, and combined 
withaplate ruled in three tints, chosen accord- 
ing tothe colour-vision theory, the originalimage 
will appear as a brilliant transparency in natural 
colours. The choice of tints for the screens is 
based upon the now accepted principle that all 
our colour sensations are referable to the action, 
single or combined, of but three fundamental 
sensations. In other words, three fundamental 
colours are impartially supplied by the cover-” 
ing-plate, and these are automatically selected: 
and combined by the positive in such a manner > 
as to reproduce the object or image in its ' 
proper colours. The discovery obviously opens 


a new and important field for Photography, and: 
must add. greatly to the realistic .effect of the» 


stereoscope and kinetoscope ; but the full solu- - 
tion of the problem of coloured. photography © 


can hardly be looked for until -physicists have » 


found some sensitive substance which will itself. 
faithfully: adopt and keep the colours of. the « 
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Tue Kilkenny Guardians have obtained con 


sent from the Local Government Board to the.’ 
loan of £2,955 for the erection of labourers’ —~ 


cottages in the several divisions of the Union. 
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ARCHAZOLOGY IN THE MIDLANDS. 
vt A DELIGHTFUL EXCURSION. 
| From a Correspondent. ] 


EMBERS of the Archeological section 
M of the Birmingham and Midland Insti- 
tute made an interesting. excursion 

last Wednesday. They went by train to Ship- 
ton-under-Wychwood, and then drove to Bur- 
ford, Oxfordshire, where the Church was 
visited. They were met by the Vicar (Rev. 
Anthony Cass), who spent more than an hour 
in showing the many peculiar features of the 
building. The'piers of a Norman Tower in the 
centre of the Church, forming an obstacle to 
the clear view from many parts of the Church 
toward the: Chancel were pointed out. The 
throwing into the Church of a large Early 
English Lady Chapel at the south-west corner 
about the time of Henry VII. caused this ob- 
struction to be still more inconvenient, and 
bearing in mind that at that time a view of the 
Altar was as important as in later times has 
been a clear view of the Pulpit, it was thought 
by the late Mr. G. E. Street that an Altar and 
Reredos erected under the first bay of the Nave 
Arcade was used as a people’s Altar. Seeing 
the admirable choice of this position, it appears 
highly probable that this view is correct. The 
curious wooden screen work was_ probably 
added at a period after the Reformation, form- 
ing what was used for many years as the Priory 
Pew. There is the unusual feature of a lantern 
of Norman date under the Tower, which, for- 
merly hidden, has been judiciously opened to 
the Church. The numerous Chapels and Mo- 
numents render this Church one of the richest 
and most interesting in the Midlands. There 
is an especially fine Elizabethan Monument to 
Sir Lawrence Tanfield, grandfather of the Lord 
Falkland who was killed at Newbury. The 
beauty of the figures adorning this Monument 
suggests that it must be the work of an Italian 
Artist. The scene of the execution of some of 
the Levellers by Oliver Cromwell, one of whom 
has left his name cut on the lead of the Font, 
was passed in the churchyard, and a fine view 
obtained of the lofty Spire rising above the 
richly-wrought Porch and series of interesting 
windows. Leaving the Church, the party pro- 
ceeded to dinner at the ‘‘ Bull Inn,” through a 
long street abounding in ‘picturesque bits of 
stonework. The party then visited the Priory, 
a decaying House and Chapel, the seat of the 
Tanfields, Lord Falkland, and Lenthall, the 
Speaker of the Short and Long Parliaments. 
Here Dr. .Cheatle, a descendant of the 
Lenthalls, acted as cicerone. The House was 
sold early in the present century, and now 
forms a beautiful ruin, surrounded by shady 
walks and fine trees. -The picture of ‘‘ The 
Empty Saddle,’ by S. E. Waller, a Basford 
man, depicting a portion of this House, will be 
familiar to many. It is remarkable that no 
Monument of the Lenthalls appears in the 
Church. Speaker Lenthall desired that he 
should be buried under a plain stone, with the 
words, ‘‘ Vermis sum,’’ but even this humble 
memorial was not found. From Burford a 
drive by the Quarries—the stone from which 
has built Blenheim and is now refacing the 
Oxford Colleges—brought the party to Shipton 
Court, which was visited by the kind permis- 
sion of Mrs. Read, the present tenant. This 
Elizabethan House has been much altered in- 
ternally, but its grounds and ornamental water 
are quaint and picturesque, as is also the his- 
tory of the descent of the property. The Church 
of Shipton was next visited. It has a fine pyra- 
midal broach Spire, with singular Crosses at 


the base. The interior has been much restored. 


Mr. T. Brookes, the owner of the adjoining 
Rectory Farm, showed the interesting features 
of his house and buildings, which ‘probably 
formed part of a Priory or Nunnery. The 
‘*Crown Inn’ has a fine medizval roof and 
stone Entrance Gateway. This, in all probability, 
was an ancient Hall, open from the floor to the 
roof, but now divided into two floors and rooms. 
The Architecture and. the charming variety of 
very interesting gardens and picturesque grounds 
rendered this one of the most successful of the 
Archeological excursions of the Midland Insti- 
tute. : 


A sust of the late President Carnot was 
unveiled, on Tuesday morning last, in the Place 
Cassini, at Nice. 


THE FIERCE STRUGGLE IN ART. 


Mr. WHITWORTH WALLIS ADVISES DECORATIVE 
WORK. 


PEAKING at the opening of the Annual 
S Loan Exhibition of Pictures, in the 
Walsall Free Library, Mr. Whitworth 
Wallis referred to the Birmingham Art Gallery 
and Museum, which he had the honour to 
direct, as a School of Archzeology and of Art; 
a School where they were always endeavouring 
to bring the best influences of the Art of the 
past to bear upon the Art of to-day, so that the 
study of Beauty and its introduction into 
material objects, the household chattels of the 
present time, from jewellery to enamelled ware, 
pots and pans, might be fostered by the 
students and artisans engaged in the numerous 
industries connected with the great Midland 
metropolis. There were no limits to the pro- 
gress to be made in this direction, just as there 
were no boundaries to the reality of the 
earnestness which the working man—or 
better still, the manufacturer—might bring 
to bear in beautifying the objects which 
it was their Eusiness to produce. Art 
could be more than water-colours and oil 
paintings, bronze or marble statues. There 
was just as much Art in a beautiful chalice 
from some old Monastery, in the wood-carving 
of Cathedral choir stalls, or the painted saints 
upon its windows, and in the thousand and one 
objects of every-day life if endowed with beauty 
of form and design. He hoped for the founding 
of Museums, not of fossilised and barbarous 
curiosities, such as the bridle worn by a Derby 
winner, or the handcuffs worn by Palmer the 
murderer, which were offered to him—but 
objects which should have more than a passing 
interest for the student and workman— a 
Museum to which men might bring their wives 
and families after their work was done (for it 
must be open in the evening), and by contem- 
plation of the objects be lifted out of themselves. 
The study of such objects would bit by bit raise 
a more intelligent idea of what was good and 
what was bad in taste and in style, and 
the occasional half-hour spent in looking at 
such treasures should provide pleasure, not at 
the time but after, for the reason that being 
things of beauty they should be joys for ever. 
He warned his hearers not to regard the study 
of Art as a light or gentlemanly calling, by 
which they might easily stride up the ladder of 
Fame as a member of the Royal Academy. All 
really great Art demanded the devotion of a 
lifetime industry, together with earnestness, a 
vivid, lofty imagination, and a fine. sense of 
noble colour—the latter a godlike gift, vouch- 
safed to few. He asked all who had such a 
conception of the ease of Art to pause before 
they entered upon the fierce struggle for life and 
fame among the already overcrowded ranks of 
picture-painters, and see if they could not turn 
their attention to design for manufacturers, to 
the interior decoration of houses and public 
buildings, and to illustrations of books, similar 
to the good work done in this respect by the 
Birmingham School. Three fields of Art to be 
explored and conquered were here opened to 
them, and it was infinitely to be preferred that 
they should assist in the:produ tion of beautiful 
and delight-giving specimens of industrial and 
Decorative Art, than that they should eke out 
a precarious existence by the painting of 
meretricious and effete pot-boilers. Having 
enlarged upon these points and impressed upon 
his hearers that the highest Art was closely 
and generally allied to extreme simplicity, 
and that the possession of ample means 


was helpless in the domain of Art without: 
cultured taste and refinement, he said. the ‘best’: 


and greatest Art, the gentle-hearted: adoration 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth century Lialian, 
the stern and-vigorous realism of the Dutch- 
man, the mystic ideals of the Flemings, the 
golden glories of the Frenchman Claude, the 
ineffable beauties of Ramsey, Gainsborough, 
and. Reynolds; the brilliant colourings of 
Turner; the fresh, breezy landscapes of 
Constable, Crome; De Wint, and dear old 
David Cox; and last, but not least, the 
triumphs of that most remarkable development 


of Art, or Art movement, of modern times, the’ 


works of the English pre-Raphaelites, Mr. 
Norman Hunt, Millais, and Ford Madox 
Brown—those, and the works of kindred spirits, 


would endure. The study of Art was a life 
study ;; it was never finished; and never could 
be finished: therefore, he did not think it 
should be looked upon as a fascinating and a 
profitable way of spending one’s time, but 
rather as a pursuit which should lift one out of 
the materialities of Time, and carry one forward 
to higher refinement and higher progress. S 


A NEW WATERING PLACE. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: The dis- 
A covery of anew Watering Place, where 

the sands are, like Mr. Weller’s know- 
ledge of London, ‘extensive and peculiar ;”’ 
where ‘there is a*virgin forest, luxuriant. with 
wild flowers, as a background to the plage, 
offering shelter from the sun’ rays, and affording 
many cool, delightful spots for al fresco refresh- 
ments; to. be thither brought in baskets by 
persons about to picnic; where there is a 
picturesque country, through which windsa river 
offering’ excellent sport to anglers, while game’ 
and wild fowl possess their country seats on 
and about its banks for the greater part of the 
year—the discovery of a new watering place of 
this description comes “as a boon and a bless- 
ing to'men”’ generally, and especially to the 
capitalists (meaning those who reside in the 
capitals) of Paris and London, from both of 
which centres Paris-Plage, on the coast of 
France, in the Pas de Calais, is equi-distant. 
FromParisit is to be reached by theNorthern Line 
in four hours ; from London the same.’ French 
Artists have known its attractions for a long 
time; but it has ‘been left for an English 
Columbus to discover its Capabilities, and to 
propose and scheme out the development of its 
undeniable resources. Paris-Plage will he 
absorbed in Mayville, and considering that 
it takes no more time and very little more 
trouble» or expense to go from London to 
Cromer, for example, than from London 
to Mayville, while the advantage is offered 
of a complete change of air, living, language, 
manners, and customs, there can be no 
doubt that the jaded and the wearied ones 
will look forward to the time when Paris-Plage 
of the present will be the Mayville of the future, 
a new international seaside resort, beneficial 
alike to the native and to foreign visitors. The 
golf links should be equal to those of Sandwich. 
The place itself, before the great transformation 
scene is commenced, while yet the diligence, or 
‘bus, takes messieurs les voyageurs from Etaples 
(the station for Paris-Plage) to the unploughed 
sands of the future Mayville, is well worth a 
visit.» Starting early from London, you can be 
there for lunch ; spend a happy afternoon, and 
return by night boat from Calais, or come back 
as early as you like next day. 


On the subject of the protection of life and 
property from fire in London, the attention of 
the Fire Brigade Committee was called to 
certain of the Fire Engine Stations, which were 
either unsuitable for the purposes of the 
Brigade or in inconvenient positions. One of 
these was the Shoreditch Fire Engine Station 
in Old Street. The building, which stands on 
ground of which the Council owns the free- 
hold, was erected in 1868, accommodation 
being provided for eight men. The number of 
men at present attached to the station is eleven, 
a number which will have be increased. To 
enable more men to be lodged in the building 
extensive structural alterations would have.had 
to be made to the Station. The Chief Officer, 
however, suggested that a larger Station be 
built on a site affording better means of egress. 
_In due course plans were prepared for the new 
building; in connection with which an interest- 
‘ing ceremony took place last week. ee? 

THE Committee of the Photographic Salon 
‘will open its third annual Exhibition ,at the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, on Monday, 30th 
September. The Exhibition will remain open 
till the znd November. The latest dates for 
receiving pictures for submission to the Com;. 
‘mittee of Selection will be from the rst to the 
16th September. 
| THE new Pier at Mingary has recently been 
compléted. Mr. John Adams, Glasgow, was 
ithe contractor ; Mr. Wolfe Brenan, C.E., Oban, 
iArchitect. The Pier is chiefly of concrete, and 
faced with timber. The frontage extends to- 
nearly 60 ft., and the depth at low water 12 ft. 
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Professional Items. 


Tue Sandon Road Wesleyan Church, Bir- 
mingham, has been further beautified by the 
addition of three stained-glass windows in 
memory of the late Mrs. C. H. Barnsley, of 
Osmington, Hagley Road. Two are placed on 
the south-east side, and one on the north-west. 
One of the former represents Dorcas standing 
in the portico of her house and presenting a 
garment to a poor, thinly-clad boy. In the 
background is an attendant with a vessel con- 
taining loaves of bread. The one adjoining 
depicts ‘‘Jesus in the Home at Bethany.” 
The window on the north-west side of the 
Church represents ‘‘ Jesus in the act of receiving 
and blessing little children.’”’ The windows 
are the work of Messrs. Swaine, Bourne & 
Son, King Edward’s Road, Birmingham, 
who also executed the large window in the 
Chancel, with which the memorial windows 
perfectly harmonise. The artistic design, care- 
ful treatment, richness of colour, and excellent 
workmanship leave nothing to be desired, and 
these windows, besides supplying a fitting 
memorial of the deceased lady whose death was 
so great a loss to the Church, serve to make it 
one of the most beautiful of the Churches of 
the city. 


* 


* * 

THE newly opened Robert Candlish Hall, 
Seaham Harbour, is built from designs by Mr. 
Frank Caws, of Sunderland, and is of red brick, 
relieved with terra-cotta around the windows 
and doors. The interior comprises a large 
Hall on the basement, and on the right side is 
a room fitted as a Library, and available 
for games and recreation. Upstairs is a 
Reading Room and a Committee Room. The 
windows in the basement are of stained glass. 
In the lower partof the building, over the Main 
Entrance, is a portrait of the deceased Robert 
Candlish, entwined in a wreath of laurel leaves 
bearing the motto, ‘' Honi soit qui mal y pense 
Born 1828, died 1887.’’ At the end of the 
Hall, facing the Entrance, is a white plaster 
medallion set in the wall, with a terra cotta 
setting, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Robert 
Candlish, born 1828, died 1887. This building 
is erected in memory of the late Robert 
Candlish by his workmen of the Seaham and 
Londonderry Bottle Works and their friends.”’ 

* 
* * 

Tue New Conservative Club at Seaham is to 
be constructed with bricks, faced with pressed 
bricks, and on a stonebase. Although built on 
the flat principle it will have a most substantial 
appearance. The plans were designed by Mr. 
George Braban, of Seaham Colliery, and the 
structure is to be erected by the colliery 
masons. There will be a spacious Entrance 
Hall, at the far end of which there will be a 
bar, 10 ft. by 7 ft. The first room on the right 
will be devoted to billiards, and is 36 ft. by 
26 ft., and will contain two tables. On the oppo- 
site side of the Hall there will be the Reading 
Room, 26 ft. by 24 ft., and next to it a Smoke 
Room, 26 ft. by 24 ft. These two apartments 
are to be divided by a wooden partition, which 
can be removed, thus forming a large room 
48 ft. gin. in length and 26ft. broad. There 
will also be a Committee Room, 25 ft. 6 in. 
by 12ft. 6in., Caretaker’s Rooms and other 
conveniences. 


* 
x x 

Mr. W. T. Martyn MEar, Rock, Cornwall, 
designed the new Church Sunday School and 
Percival Institute at St. Minver. Its style is 
Gothic freely treated, and is built of stone with 
Condy’s buff brick dressings. The sliding 
screen or partition, which is of wood, having 
trefoiled heads to panels, permits of one of the 
Schoolrooms being thrown into the Institute, 
should more room be required for lectures, &c. 
The ceilings are of wood, that of the Institute 
being panelled. Separate entrances are provided 
for the Institute and Schools. The Verandah at 
the south-east elevation forms a Pavilion for 
spectators. when cricket or other games are 
being played in the recreation grounds. The 
large bay window forms a pleasing feature in 
the north elevation, and is an excellent lounge. 
The rooms are heated by the Grundy combined 
system of open fire and warm and ventilating 
grates. The building, exclusive of site, has 
cost £500. 


Tue Gymnasium and Band Room at Otley, 
which was opened on the 22nd ult., is built in the 
form of a ‘‘ Model Village,’’ for which it will 
be used during the summer months. The 
scheme has been undertaken at the cost of 
Mr. Henry Dacre, Solicitor, Otley and Leeds, 
and provides accommodation for a large 
Gymnasium (63 ft. by 36 ft.), Band-room (42 ft. 
by 24 ft.), Reading Room, Work Room, and 
Dressing Room, Baths, &c. The grounds 
attached to the building are laid out with 
Summer-house, Fountain, Band-stand, &c. 
The contracts have been carried out by T. and 
Wm. Maston, masons; J. Denison, joiner ; 
Hill & Nelson, slaters; Geo. Farrand, plumber ; 
Helliwell & Co., patent glaziers; and J. 
Bagshaw & Sons, iron roofs, &c. Mr. A. 
Marshall is the Architect. 

* 


* * 

It is proposed to erect a Memorial Drinking 
Fountain to the late Mr. Wentworth, at the 
junction of Doncaster Road and Sheffield Road, 
Barnsley, and the work has been entrusted to 
W. Oxley and Sons, Sculptors, Jarnsley. 
The structure will be 15 feet high and three 
feet six inches wide at the base. The trough 
attached will be six anda half feet long, and 
will have a separate trough for dogs under it. 
The drinking fountain is Gothic in character, 
and very handsomely proportioned, and the 
design, which is by an Aberdeen Sculptor, is 
exceedingly pretty and effective. 

* 


* * 

Tue Lancaster School Board has placed first 
the plans sent in by Mr. Robert Walker, 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Windermere and Lan- 
caster, under the motto ‘‘ Up to Date,’’ for a 
large School for 1,000 children. The infants 
are accommodated in a separate building, with 
a ‘‘ Mixed School”’ for the elder children. The 
large School Room, g2 ft. by 26 ft., is surrounded 
on three sides with eight Class Rooms and the 
Main Room; and the Class Rooms are divided 
by glazed movable partitions so that the head- 
master has supervision over the whole School. 

* 
* * 

THE project for the extension of Margate 
eastward has been definitely quashed, having 
been twice thrown over by the Town Council, 
who have also passed resolutions directing 
that no further private practice of a professional 
kind is to be conducted by the Borough Sur- 
veyor or in his office. This latter order is very 
salutary, for there has always been an impres- 


/sion—of course a wrong one—that persons 


whose projects skirted very closely on infringe- 
ment of the Building Bye-Laws would be wise 


'in employing Mr. Latham as their Architect. 
5 * 


* x 

SATISFACTORY progress is being made with 
the new Board School now in course of erection 
at Ashford, Kent. It is on the Central Hall 
principle, with six Class Rooms, Central Hall, 
and two Cloak Rooms and Lavatories, and has 
been designed by Mr. Henry J. Jeffery, Archi- 
tect and Surveyor, of Ashford, who is also 
superintending its erection. There is to be a 
Master’s Residence in close proximity to the 
School. Messrs. Amos & Foad, of Whitstable, 
are the builders. 


A NEw Chapel was dedicated by the Bishop 
of Norwich at Ditchingham, Norfolk, last 
week. It will be completed during the present 
autumn, and we shall report more fully on the 
subject later on. It has been erected by Mr. 
Robert Morris, Ditchingham, from designs by 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Augustin 
Frere, F.R.I.B.A., London, who also designed 
the whole of the Community House buildings 
and other works which have been erected for 
the Superior. 

* 
*x* x 

AT a recent Parish Council meeting, held at 
Quainton, near Aylesbury, Mr. Ernest Luckett, 
Architect, of Aylesbury, submitted plans and 
sections of proposed new Water Works, which 
include about 14 miles of 24 in. cast-iron main. 
After a careful inspection of the plans the 
Council expressed approval of the scheme and 
ordered tenders to be obtained for the work. 
It is at Quainton that the M.S. & L. Railway 
joins the Metropolitan Extension from Baker 
Street to Aylesbury. 


Tue Brighouse Industrial Society recently 
opened a large block of new Shops and Ware- 


houses in King Street, Brighouse, erected at a 
cost of about £6,000, from drawings by Messrs. 
Sharp and Waller, Architects, Brighouse. The 
buildings are lighted by electric light through- 
out, fitted with hydraulic lifts and heated by 
hot water on the low pressure system. 

* 


* OK 

A CuHaPEL and Caretaker’s House for the 
Calvinistic Methodists, are about to be erected 
at Newton-on-the-Hill, one and a-half miles 
from Yorton Station and about seven miles 
from Shrewsbury. The scheme has been 
approved by the Montgomery and Salop 
Presbytery, and the new Chapel will replace an~™ 
old one at Houston, situate about a mile distant. 
Messrs. A. B. and W. Scott-Deakin are the 
Architects. 

* 
*x* * 

BRAMLEY CHURCH as it now is possesses a 
good deal of historic interest, but for meeting 
the requirements of a growing village it is 
inconvenient and altogether inadequate. Re- 
storation would not improve matters, and the 
cost would be as great as the project on foot for 
building a new Church. The total cost is 
estimated at over £1,000. The plans are by 
Mr. J. D. Webster, of Sheffield. 

* 


* * 

THE picturesquely situated ‘‘ Knowle’’ Hotel, 
Sidmouth, is being greatly enlarged. New 
Drawing Rooms, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, 
Lavatories, Hall and Staircase, over a score of 


‘new Bedrooms, four or five Private Sitting 
- Rooms, and considerable alterations to the 
' offices, &c. 
. of London, are the Architects. 


Messrs. J. Begg & R. S. Balfour, 


* 
* * 
Mr. G. H. Ganpp, Architect to the Bromsgrove 


and North Bromsgrove Urban Councils, has 
just completed for the Board of Guardians a 


‘ground plan of the Workhouse, Infirmary, and 
' Vagrant Wards, dencting the drainage and all 
‘internal arrangements. 
‘ much admired, and great satisfaction pronounced 
by the Guardians on the workmanship. 

* 


The plan has been 


7 
Ir has been unanimously decided to recom- 


“mend to the Liverpool City Council at its next 


meeting that Mr. Harcourt E. Clare, the 
present Deputy Town Clerk, be appointed to 
the position of Town Clerk in the place of Mr. 
G, J. Atkinson, deceased. The salary attached 
to the post is £1,600 per annum. 


Tue tender of Mr. J. Fidler, Eckington, for 
£3,385, for the Restoration of Whittington 
Church has been accepted, with a proviso that 
the work be split up by the Architect, so that the 
contract can be stopped as soon as the sum in 


‘hand has beenreached. The work is to be pro- 


ceeded with at once. 


A NEW Theatre is being erected in Lord 
Haddon Road, Ilkeston, Derby, for Mr. H. 
Vincent Clarke. The stage will be 5oft. by 35ft., 
and the proscenium opening 27ft. The auditorium 
will seat 1,400 persons. The plans have been 
prepared by Mr. U. Dymock Pratt, Architect, 
of Long Row, Nottingham. 

* 


Tue tender of Mr. Thos Adams, of Green 


.Lanes, N., amounting to £4,039, has been 


accepted by the Shoreditch Vestry for the con- 
struction of Pipe Sewers, Manholes, Gullies, 
&c., in the Haggerston District of the parish 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch. 


* * 

Messrs. JOHN Eaton & Sons have been 
appointed Architects for a new School, about 
to be erected at Ashton-under-Lyne, for the 
Deaf, by the joint School Boards of Ashton, 
Stalybridge, and Dukinfield. 

* 
* Ox 

THE re-opening of Bridge Street Congre- 
gational Church, Walsall, took place on 
Thursday afternoon, after very extensive altera- 
tions and improvements, including the addition 
of an ornate new Front in terra cotta and brick. 
The Chapel is one of the historic Nonconformist 
buildings of the Midlands, its erection having 
taken place in 1791, when sermons were preached 
by the then celebrated W. Jay, of Bath, and 
Captain Scott, an ex-captain of the 7th 
Dragoons, whose appearance in the pulpit in 
full regimentals was at least a novelty. The 
extensions have been carried out by Messrs. 
Bailey & McConnall, Architects. 
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Tue plans of Mr. Ridler (of Homer & 
Ridler, of Bucklersbury, E.C.), have been 
chosen for the Woking Public Hall. The pre- 
mium is a commission of 2 per cent. on the 
outlay | 

For the new Waterworks, Berwick, the 
estimate of Messrs. M’ Knight & Co., Edinburgh, 
at £1,135, has been accepted, subject to the 
approval of the engineers, Messrs. Leslie & Son, 
Edinburgh. There were seven estimates, and 


the highest was £2,120. 
* 
* * 


Messrs. SHARP AND WALLER, Architects, 
Brighouse, are preparing plans for a new In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital and Administrative 
Block, to be built at Clifton for the Brighouse 
Joint Hospital Board. 

* 


* * 

Mr. A. MarsHaALt MacKeEnziz, A R.S.A., 
Architect, Aberdeen, is at present at Mar 
Lodge, in connection with the Duke of Fife’s 
intention to erect a Residence which will take 
the place of the Lodge recently destroyed by fire. 

* 
* * 

Pians have been prepared for a Grammar 
School to be built at Motham-in-Longdendale ; 
and also for an Infant School at Broadbottom, 
the adjoining parish. Messrs. John Eaton & 
Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne, are the Architects. 

* * 

In the restoration of Flintham Church, it is 
proposed to remove the Choir to the Tower, 
which divides the Chancel from the Nave. It 
is intended to block the present door in the 
Tower and insert a window, making the En- 
trance to the Church by a door at the end of 
the Nave, on the same side as the present door 
in the Tower. Mr. Hodgson Fowler (Durham) 


has the work of restoration in hand. 


* 
* x 


Tue belief of antiquarians that the lane at 
Grassington known as Scar Street marked the 
site of a Roman paved way has been confirmed 
by the discovery of part of the pavement. 
Some navvies laying service pipes came upon 
it at a depth of between 2 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in. 
The Rev. Bailey J. Harker, whose researches 
first established the remarkable importance of 
Grassington (anciently Garston) as a British 
and Roman military centre, has seen the 
excavation; and some of the wornstones are 
to be preserved. It is hoped that the discovery 
will renew public interest in the labours of the 
Committee which, with the Duke of Devonshire 
as president, was lately formed for the purpose 
of thoroughly exploring the very extensive sites 
of ancient camps to be seen in and above Grass 
Wood (Silva Garrs). 


* * 

THE annual meeting of the Archzological 
Institute will be held at Scarborough, from 
July 16th to the 23rd inclusive, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of York. The 
arrangements for the meeting are: Tuesday, 
July 16th, opening of the meeting, after which 
the Castle and St. Mary’s Church will be 
visited; Wednesday, 17th, Bridlington and 
Burton Agnes; Thursday, 18th, Whitby; 
Friday, 19th, Beverley; Saturday, 20th, Old 
Malton and Kirkham; Monday, 22nd, Helms- 
ley and Rievaulx; Tuesday, 23rd, Pickering 
and Lastingham. An extra day will be 
devoted on Wednesday, July 24th, to York, 
where the numerous Parish Churches will be 
visited, most of which contain fine painted glass. 
Professor Boyd-Dawkins will be president of the 
Antiquarian Section, and Sir George Sitwell, 
Bart., President of the Historical Section. 

* 
* * 

A VERY ominous crack at the east end of St. 
Mary Elms Church, Ipswich, was discovered 
some two years ago, and nothing was done 
with regard to it until within the last few 
months. Meanwhile the crack has been widen- 
ing; the east end and the east window were 
threatened. The foundations have now been 
strengthened, further supports have been added 
to the east end, with the result that St. Mary- 
at-Elms isoncemore safe. St. Mary-at-Elms is 
supposed to be one of the most ancient Churches 
in the town. It is believed to be one of the 
Churches mentioned in Doomsday Book; whether 
that is so or not, it isa great deal older than any 
register in the Church, and the register goes as 
far back as 1454, which is over 400 years ago. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. 
—The members of this Association, to the 
number of 40, went for their annual excursion 
on the 22nd ult. to the Island of Bute. After 
visiting the interesting old Chapel of St. Blane, 
which dates from the time of Malcolm 
Canmore, and which was described by Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, the leader for the day a 
visit was paid to Mount Stuart House, over 
which, by the kindness of the Marquis of Bute, 
the party were shown. The Architect was Dr. 
Rowand Anderson. The great Entrance Hall, 
worked out in marbles, was greatly admired. 


Bradford Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—This Society held its summer 
excursion on the 2ist ult. at York. Among 
those present were Mr. Wheater Smith (Presi- 
dent), Messrs. H. Perkins and A. B. Burleigh 
(President and Secretary of the York Archi- 
tectural Society), Messrs. T. H. Healey, 
Charles Gott, C. H. Hargreaves, W. B. Wood- 
head, B. D. Fairbank (hon. Secretary), John 
Hindle, R. Armistead, T. C. Hope, B. Cowgill, 
James Young, H. Marten, J. Flew, Thomas 
Batker,,G. E. Milnes, C: H; Gott; and A. G. 
Adkin. The party viewed the Minster, St. 
Mary’s Abbey, and other interesting buildings. 


Lincolnshire Archzological Society.— 
A number of members of this Society recently 
inspected Burghley House, Stamford, and other 
places of interest. An Archeological find has 
been made in an old foundry yard in St. Peter’s 
Street, Stamford, in the shape of a large Sub- 
terranean Chamber, containing fragments of 
human bones. The ancient Church of St. Mary 
the Benniwerk occupied a site in this immediate 
neighbourhood, but its exact position is not now 
known. A similar chamber was found on the 
Uppingham Road, in front of St. Leonard’s 
Priory, Stamford, a few months ago. 


Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
—Thethird meeting for the year of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland will be held 
at Galway on the evening of Monday, July 8th 
The excursions in connection with the meeting 
will extend from July 4th to July roth. The 
fourth general meeting will be held on Tuesday, 
September roth, at Wexford. There will be an 
excursion of the Society to the Loughcrew 
Hills on Monday, August 5th. 


The British Archzological Association 
is to hold its annual Congress at Stoke-upon- 
Trent, under the presidency of the Duke of 
Sutherland. The meeting will open on the 
t2th of August. 


SAWDUST. 


Ow1nG to the closing of the Bridge over 
Limehouse Basin, which has been rendered 
necessary in consequence of the rebuilding 
which is now going on, persons have been com- 
pelled to make a detour of something like three 
miles in order to get from Poplar to Millwall, 
and vice versd. In order to minimise this in- 
convenience the County Council has made 
arrangements with the Dock Company for both 
pedestrians and vehicular traffic to pass through 
the Docks direct. As this privilege can only be 
exercised between six a.m. and ten p.m., great 
inconvenience is felt by workmen residing at 
either end of the Docks who have to be at work 
at six a.m. at the opposite end. These men 
have the alternative of making the detour of 
three miles or of losing a quarter, or even a 
whole day’s work, by waiting until the gates 
open at six o'clock. An indignation meeting is 
to be held at Millwall. 

A FORTHCOMING novelty at the Dyke Park, 
which is now frequently offering some special 
attraction for visitors, is a Pyramidical Rail- 
way, which will be 7o ft. in height, and is to be 
illuminated by the electric light. 

Tue Corporation of the city of Chichester 
invites tenders for the erection of a Manager’s 
House and two Cottages on its Sewage 
Disposal Works near Chichester. Tenders 
should reach the Office of the Town Clerk by 
July rrth. 

THE total weight of marble sent by sea from 
Carrara and Massa during 1894 was 72,999 
tons. Out of that quantity 19,293 tons were 
imported to Great Britain, and 28669 tons to 
America. 


The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 4.—A Village Church. 


Designs are required for a Village Church 
to seat 200 people. The site is a hill-side, 
rising one in twenty from North to South, and 
situate in a stone country. The cost is not 
to exceed £2,500. Drawings to be submitted 
on or before Monday the 22nd of July, 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All roe must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full. The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session, 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILpEeRS’ JouRNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


Editorial. 


Tue Epiror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The'terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Six SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
MECESSAYY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive, 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


AN improved path has been made up 
Vesuvius which starts from Pompeii. It is 
managed by the Directors of the Hotel Diomede 
at Pompeii, and to agood pedestrian the labour 
is not excessive. The ascent is made on ponies 
to the base of the cone, but the cone itself is 
reached on foot by means of a mountain path, 
which our Consul describes as excellent. 

Tue Parks Committee recommends that 
£1,470 should be expended in the construction 
and drainage of footpaths, the formation of two 
ornamental ponds, shrubberies, and a rivulet, 
the erection of rustic Bridges and wire-fencing 
to the paths, and boundary fencing and gates 
at Brockwell Park. Although there has been 
considerable opposition, the recommendation 
was adopted by the London County Council at 
its last meeting. 

Mr. WILxiiAmM Spinks, A.M.I.C.E., son of 
Dr. Spinks, Warrington, has been elected 
President of the Sanitary Engineering Section 
of this year’s Congress of the British Institute 
of Public Health, to be held at Hull in August 
next. 
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Tue Halifax Corporation has found it neces- 
sary to extend the Electric Light Department. 
When the new plant was laid down a year ago 
about 2,000 lamps, each of 16-candle power, 
had to be supplied. Now the demand has 
risen to 3,500, and in order to meet the antici- 
pated increase next winter, it has been decided 
to double the present motive power, which is 
equal to 500 horse. An order has been placed 
with the Electric Construction Company, 
Limited, for a 300-unit dynamo, to be coupled 
direct to a 600 horse-power vertical engine of 
the Pollit & Wigzell make. 

THE public memorial to Mrs. Siddons will 
take the form of a Monument, representing Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s picture of ‘‘The Tragic 
Muse,”’ to be erected on Paddington Green. 


THE will of Mr. George Francis Trollope, of 
Sloane Gardens, S.W., and Streatham, 
Surrey, who died at 95, Marina, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, on March 13th, was proved on 
May 17th, the gross value of the personal 
estate amounting to £61,845. 

SEASONED timber is about twice as strong as 
green timber, but well-seasoned timber loses its 
strength with the absorption of moisture. 
Timbers of large sections have equal strength 
per square inch with small ones, when they are 
equally free from blemish. Knots are as great 
a source of weakness in a column as in a beam. 
Long-leaved pine is stronger than the average 
oak; and bleeding timber does not impair its 
qualities. 

THE Restoration of Metz Cathe- 
dral, which was suspended twenty- 
five years ago through the Franco- 
German War, is to be resumed. 

Buxton is to be furnished with 
a new Church for the population 
residing in Higher- Buxton. The 
Duke of Devonshire will be asked 
to give a site for the proposed 
Church, the vicinity of Darwen 
Street being considered suitable 
from various points of view. 

Tue old and inconvenient Pas- 
senger Station at Prestatyn, is to 
be replaced by a more commodious 
and conveniently arranged one. 

THE Memorial Effigy of the late 
Dr. Harvey’ Goodwin, Bishop of 
Carlisle, will be unveiled by the 
Archbishop of York, in Carlisle 
Cathedral on Sept. 17th. 

SEVEN memorial stones in con- 
nection with anew Primitive Metho- 
dist Chapel and Sunday School at 
Bruntcliffe, Morley, were recently 
laid by the Mayor of Morley (Mr. 
C. Scarth), and Alderman S. 
Stockdale. The estimated cost of 
the building, inclusive of the site 
is £1,250. Y 

THE new Congregational Church, 
which is being erected at St. Anne’s-on-the- 
Sea, at a cost of £8 000 (exclusive of land), 
is nearing completicn, and is said to be a very 
handsome building. 

A TOURNAMENT was held by the Tower 
Hamlets Rifle Volunteer Brigade on the 22nd 
ult. to celebrate the completion of the altera- 
tions and additions to its Headquarters, which 
have been carried out at a total cost exceeding 
£2,000. 

THE Carnarvon School Board has had under 
consideration several schemes for improving 
the accommodation, the present buildings 
having been partially condemned by the Edu- 
cation Department. It has been decided to 
submit to her Majesty’s Inspector for the Dis- 
trict and the travelling Architect of the De- 
partment, a scheme involving certain altera- 
tions which are estimated to cost £2,500. 

Contracts for extensive engineering works 
are about to be allotted by the Belgian railway 
authorities. The cost of the works, the con- 
tract for which will be allotted on July 3rd, will 
exceed 2,000,000 francs; towards the middle of 
August a further contract, involving the expen- 
diture of some 5,000,000 francs, will be allotted 
for the construction of a new Railway Station. 
Further details as to conditions of tender have 
been asked for, and, when received, can be seen 
at the Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, between the hours of 11 and 6. 


A CHIPPENDALE DOG GRATE : BY THOMAS ELSLEY. 
thrown on the flame of the lamp, which flares 


three public works and several tenements, have 
taken place on burgh lands at Paisley. The oil 
works of Messrs. Highgate have been closed, 
and the Victoria Foundry is to be shut on 
Thursday. The firms, it is stated, will hold the 
Paisley Town Council responsible for damages 
caused by the subsidences, which are alleged to 
be due to mineral workings. 

THE Paris Exhibition of 1900 is to cost more 
and to contain a larger area of buildings than 
the Chicago World’s Fair. Part of the scheme 
for laying out the grounds consists in the 
destruction of the Palais de |’Industrie and the 
conversion of a part of it to exhibition purposes. 
An avenue will be built to connect the Champs 
Elysées with the Esplanade des Invalides. 

THE Bosco-Reale treasure has been purchased 
and presented to the Louvre by Baron Edmund 
Rothschild. It consists of forty silver articles, 
which were tied up and concealed in a niche 
at the time of the destruction of Pompeii in 


the year 79. The Louvre had declined to 
give the 500,000 frs. demanded for the 
collection. 


Tue National Gallery has just acquired the 
grand sea-scape, by Cotman, sold at the late 
Price Sale. Messrs. Agnew, the purchasers, 
having ceded the picture to the Trustees 

A FrReENcH photographer has recently been 
able to photograph objects under water. His 
apparatus consists essentially of a barrel filled 
with oxygen, surmounted by a glass, which 
holds an alcohol lamp. By means of a mech- 
| anical contrivance, powdered magnesium is 


whenever a view is taken. The equilibrium of 
the barrel is preserved by means of suitable 
vents in the bottom, which admit water as the 
oxygen diminishes. 


A Lapy connected with Liverpool has given 
to the Chapel of Ease of St. John, Walton Road, 
a Chalice of pure gold, with a cross of diamonds 
and pearls of enormous value. 


THE Local Government Board not approving 
of the details of the new set of plans of the 
proposed new Board Room, at Poole, to cost 
£1,200, which have been forwarded to it, 
Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, Architect, has been re- 
quested to confer with an Architect to the 
superior Board in London on the matter. 

AFTER a discussion lasting several hours, the 
Worthing Town Council on Monday decided 
to obtain the £110,000, required for the new 
sewerage and waterworks, by means of a private 
loan, in preference to the creation of Corpora- 
tion Stock. The money is to be obtained at 
34 per cent., with £1,000 for commission, in- 
cluding stamps and legal charges. 

A NEw Stained glass window has been placed 
in Maxwell Parish Church, which completes 


' the number of memorial windows on one side 


of the Interior. The window is the gift of Mr. 
Alexander Moffatt. The window is a very fine 
one, and is designed by Messrs. Ballantine & 


Gardiner, Edinburgh 


SERIOUS subsidences, imperilling the safety of . 


in sixteen minutes. 


Trade and Commerce. 


The Peterboro’ Brick Manufacture is 
increasing in a most rapid manner, and pro- 
bably bricks in this locality can be manufac- 
tured cheaper than in any other district within an 
equal distance of London. The raw material 
from which these pressed bricks are made is 
locally known as ‘“‘knots,”’ the bed being of 
great thickness. These ‘‘ knots’’ can be taken 
direct from the ground, and without either 
previous preparation or admixture of any kind, 
made by machinery into bricks, and the bricks 
stacked in the kiln ready for burning in less 
than ten minutes. Thiscanbedone all the win- 
ter, even during the hardest frosts. The raw 
material contains a great amount of natural 
fuel, and it is to this the cost of coal for burning 
the bricks is so very low. Ifa portion of these 
‘‘knots’’ was enclosed in a vessel, with a pipe 
attached and enclosed in an ordinary house- 
fire, after the ‘‘knots’’ had become ignited, gas 
would be thrown off and could be lighted like 
coal gas. The bulk of the bricks made go to 
London and the district round, in addition to 
the towns and villages within a very large radius 
of Peterboro’, the total output being probably 
one hundred millions yearly. The cheap and 
easy method of manufacture, the low cost of 
fuel, combined with the great and increasing 
demand, enables the brickmasters to success- 
fully compete with other districts for ‘the 
London trade. In addition to the pressed 
bricks large numbers of wire-cuts are made, 
besides white-faced bricks, drain 
pipes, copings, plinths, bull nose, 
and many other kinds known in the 
trade as fancy shaped bricks. The 
trade is making many of the brick- 
masters rich men, the rapid and 
easy method of manufacture 
enabling them to reap large profits. 


The Pneumatic Brushless 
Painter (Cleaver’s —Patent).— 
Thoughtful and observant men, 
accustomed to technical manipu- 
lation, have long been conscious 
that one particular process has not 
partaken of the general advance ob- 
servable in other crafts. Thus, 
while the worker in iron and wood, 
stone and clay, is aided in his toil 
by improved tools and any number 
of labour-saving implements, the 
painter still does his work slowly 
and tediously with a brush. A new 
era would now appear to have 
dawned, anditsadvent wassignalled 
the other day by a visit of several 
London Press representatives to 
the Barry Docks, Cardiff, to inter- 
view the subject of this notice 


and to witness its performance. 
This apparatus is designed to 
secure the. rapid and_ effective 


application of paints and varnishes to surfaces 
of all kinds without the intervention of a brush. 
This is effected by bringing the paint or varnish 


| into an atomized condition, 7.e., into the form of 


a fine spray, so that it can be impinged or in- 
jected equally and evenly over the surface to 
be treated. The paint or other liquid to be 
applied is contained in a closed vessel into 
which air is pumped, whereby the paint is forced 
through a tube at a rate dependent on the 
pressure of the air supplied to the vessel. At 
the orifice of this tube, the stream of paint is 
met by a blast of air issuing from a nozzle, the 


‘blast being supported through a flexible tube 


whereby the stream of paint is pulverised and 
projected in the form ot a spray, the blast being 
produced by a hand-operated air pump or 
compressor provided with a reservoir in order 
to render the blast continuous. The result isa 
uniformly level surface which the most skillful 
‘‘Jayer on’’ would vainly attempt to rival in 
finish. In the process shown at the Barry 
Docks, the operator stood on a stage with the 
apparatus slung from the top of the work (the 
hull of the s.s. Racine), while the air pump at 
the bottom of the dock was worked by another 
map. At this test, eight feet (super) were 
covered with anti-fouling composition paint in 
six and-a-half minutes, and in another, an 
ordinary railway wagon was completely painted 
Doors, window frames, 
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stencilling, &c., being done with equal rapidity. 
It is claimed that this machine will do, in one 
and three-quarter minutes, as much as a hand 
brush:painter can accomplish in fourteen and 
a-half minutes. It will be seen that this inven- 
tion will. prove of 1mmense advantage where 
much painting of a rough nature has to be done. 
It mever occurred to any of the Press’ men 
present, beside our own, that the Pneumatic 
Brushless Painter is only an old delightful 
friend—the scent fountain—applied to the use 
of paint. ; 


Messrs. Alfred Williams & Co., 
Hydraulic Engineers, 39, Great Eastern 
Street, London, E.C., exhibited at the Royal 
Agricultural Show at Darlington, one of their 
“ Halladay ’”’ Standard Pumping Windmills, 
also a variety of pumps for working by hand 
and power. The Abyssinian or Driven Tube 
Wells were shown, also a complete set of 
Artesian Well Boring Plant, with improved 
steel socketted tubes for lining the bore holes. 
Messrs. Williams tell us that they have executed 
work for India, Turkey, Canary Islands, 
Balearic Islands, and France. A ‘ Halladay ”’ 
Windmill, erected on a Steel Tower, has just 
been fixed by them at Haslemere, Surrey, on 
Mr. John Grover’s estate, and in connection 
with it is a set of three throw pumps, at the 
bottom of a well over 220 feet deep, and capable 
of delivering about 1,500 gallons per hour. It 
is contemplated using this Windmill for electric 
lighting purposes also. 


!!Messrs. Joseph Kaye & Sons write us 
that under Professional Items, in our issue of 
the 18th ult., in commenting upon the Kirkstall 
Road Baths, we inaccurately accredited Messrs. 
Chubb with the manufacture of the Gold Key 
used at the opening ceremony. We are glad to 
know that this Key was designed and manu- 
factured by Messrs. Kaye, and that they supplied 
the whole of the locks and fastenings fitted in 
the building. 


The Self-Lock Roofing Tile Company. 
—We are. requested to announce that from 
to-day, the address of this Company is 9g, 
Gracechurch Street, City. 


Glasgow. — The. Glasgow Corporation 
Waterworks. annual report states that during 
the year the amount expended on new works 
was £195,385, while the capital expended on 
the new works being constructed under the 
Acts of 1882, 1885 and 1892, now amounts to 
£1,086,377. Regarding these works, the report 
states that the new Reservoir at Craigmaddie 
is fast approaching completion. The Blane 
Valley section of the new aqueduct, 54 miles 
long, was brought into use on the 30th April. 
The Loch Chon section, 34 miles in length; is 
expected to be opened by the end of. next 
month; and the Black Rig contract, and the 
laying of the double line of 48-inch pipe across 
the Endrich Valley are making fair progress. 
The laying of the 36-in. mains from the 
Craigmaddie Reservoir to the city is almost 


finished. On an average the quantity of water 
sent into the city and district during the year 
was 46,866,029 gallons per day, an increase of 
2,281,944 gallons: per day compared with the 
previous year. 


A Labourer’s Action for Damages.—At 
the Shoreditch County Council, Robert Hilken, 
a dock labourer, of James Street, Commercial 
Road, claimed damages from William Richard- 
son, a builder, for the death of his child Robert, 
a boy of nine, who was killed by the fall of a 
wall in James Street on March 24th last, on the 
occasion of a great gale. Mr. Eldridge appeared 
for the plaintiff, Mr. Rolland was for the 
defendant. Mr. Eldridge said this was an 
action arising out of an accident which happened 
as a consequence of the great gale on the last 
Sunday in March. Defendant had ordered 
certain buildings in James Street, of which he 
was the owner, to be pulled down. The whole 
of the insides of the houses were destroyed, 
leaving the outer wall standing as a bare shell. 
To save expense, no hoarding had been erected, 
and no struts were placed to protect the wall. 
About twelve noon on the day in question the 
wall fell into the street, burying three people 
beneath the ruins; one of them was the little 
boy whose father was the plaintiff in this action. 
A number of witnesses were called on behalf of 
the plaintiff—Judge French, in giving judgment, 
commented strongly on the absence of the 
District Surveyor without any satisfactory ex- 
planation. Judgment was given for the 
plaintiff, the damages at £50, with costs. 


Visit of Municipal and County En- 
gineers to Messrs. Oates & Green, 
‘Halifax.—The Annual Meeting of the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County 


Engineers, taking place this year at Halifax.on . 


Friday last, many members of the Association 
were taken to view Messrs. Oates & Green’s 
works at Horley Green and Ellen Royde. 
Messrs. Oates & Green, now one of our foremost 
firms, made a humble beginning, and bit by bit, 
by dint of hard work and perseverance, they 
have‘become one of the largest manufacturers 
in their line of business. They started in 1859 
with a few hands, and now find employment for 
about 500 men and boys. The firm possess three 
works all within half-a-mile of each other: the 
Horley Green Pipe and Glazed: Brick Works; 
the Ellen Royde Pipe, Retort and Fireclay 
Works; and the Beacon Fireclay and Common 
Brick Works. At Horley Green, the party 
was shown into the Pipe and Sink Sheds, 
probably the most extensive sheds used for such 
a purpose to-be found in any fireclay works in 
England. These sheds have only just been com- 
pleted, and were built to replace those which 
were destroyed in the gale of December last, by 
the disastrous fallof one of the chimneys. *The 
sheds are furnished with all the latest steam 
pipe arrangements for regulating the tempera- 
ture, and thus securing even drying. The pipe 
and brick making machines and grinding mills 
were also visited. Before leaving the Pipe 
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| two per week. 


| be sent to “The Editor.” 


| Reade, neat Llanfaethlu, Anglesey. 
' architect :—' 


Vi 


Department the visitors wete shown the new 


Patent .Pipe Joint. with which: wer haye 
already dealt and of _ which, we. . think 
highly. Later, the party... adjourned...'to. 


the Ellen Royde Worlss.. These have been 

entirely rebuilt.during the past three years. 
these works are quite a model in. their way, 

Here are produced large sanitary .pipes. up.to . 
42 in. in diameter, with a strength quite, equal,: 
to any of the cast iron pipes used for sewerage , 
purposes, The machinery which makes them 

is wholly automatic and turns. out. a mile or , 
In the Retort Shed a very large 

portion of space is devoted to the production of 

fire bricks and blocks for gas works, steel and 

iron foundries, glass and copper works. The 

firm received their guests with cordiality and 

courtesy. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
No results. of. 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. : 

AMERSHAM.—F or the erection ofa villa residence near 


Amersham: Station, for Mr. J. Sladen. Mr. Guest. Luckett, 
architect, Aylesbury :— 


Sherwin, H. H., Waddesden £920 0 O 
Darlington, G., Amersham goo’ 0 oO 
Read, .C..W., Watford 869°.0. 0 
Brown, E, J., Watford 845: 0. o 
Grist, G., Bierton, Aylesbury 798 18 o 
Wallis & Sons, Chesham 795 0 0 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury ae .. 786 0°0 
Siarey, Aylesbury ... ee ae woos: 722° On O 


ANGLESEY.—For erecting new farm buildings, for Lady 
Mr. Wm. E. Jones, 


Pritchard, W. and O., Llanfair, P.G., 

Anglesey (accepted) ne Are 315 0 Oo 

ANGLESEY.—For erection of gardener’s cottage, at Plas- 
newydd Park, Anglesey, for the Marquis of Anglesey.. ,.Mr. 
: Wm. E. Jones, architect :— 

Griffiths, Thos., Tynygongl (accepted) £208 0 o 

ANGLESEY.—For the erection of farm buildings, Dragon 
Penymynydd, Anglesey, for the Marquis of Anglesey. Mr. 
Wm. E. Jones, F.S.I., Anglesey Estate Office, Llanfair, P.G., 
architect — 

_ Griffith, Thos., Tynygongl, Angle- 
sey (accepted) a ete an £700..0 0 
Bristout.=F or proposed new schools and class rooms and 
alterations and additions to the Methodist Free Church, 
Oxford-streét, Totterdown, Bristol, for the Trustees, . Mr. 
Wm. Paul, architect, Wells-road, Bristol. Quantities by the 
architect :—= é 


5 School. Church. Whole, 
Beavan, A. J. £1,200 £970 £2,170 
Hurford, J. 996 17s.- 1,148 2,145 
Church, Wm... 1,12 é 975 2,099 
Wilkins, G, H.*... 1,088 980 2,068 

1,060... QI5 1,975 


Durnford, M. 


; * Accepted by the Trustees. 


DorKkine.+~-For making up Wathen road, for the Urban 
| District Council. Mr. G. Somers Matthews, A.M.I.C.E., 


surveyor i=: 
Steer, Edw., East Grinstead... io £384 17*-6 
Franks, G. A., Guildford... at 245 ‘32.0 
Woodland, W. M,, Dorking... ° .... 225.5 O 
Free and Sons, Maidenhead... By 220 0 O 
Wheeler, W. H., London (accepted) 209 0 O 


a-2 54 fos < 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER, 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. ITTE R, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


JOHN BENNETT, 22, Guilford Street, London, W.C. 
GRANITE, MARBLE, MOSAIC & TILE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


WORKS: 


1,19 & 20, BRUNSWICK MEWS, W.Cc. 


FELEGRAMS— 
““WEATHERVANE, LONDON,” 


J, LEE WIS, 5&6, creat winenester street, tonpon, Bc. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 1892. 


“LEWIS LINK,” the only EFFICIENT COUPLING forConductors. PATENT No. 16,641 | CHIMNEY SHAFTS, 


SEE SECTION FIG. 2. 


VILLAS, 
MANSIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES, 


&c. 


ya 
vy 
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ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


§ B R i f Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 


JuLY 2, 1895. ] 


THE FIRST — 
SPRINGS EVER | 
PRODUCED WITH — 

THESE GREAT 


Fig. 3 is the new > 
Single Action Spring. 
It opens to and closes 
from the angle of 180°, 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 


than any hitherto Spring Hinge 
ade. which opens to and 


CAN BE FITTED TO ~ | closes from the angle 


longer and work better A Double-Action 


Self Compensating 


ANY DOOR. of 135° 


DuLvERTON.—For building stone piers for steel bridges 
over the rivers Exe and Barle, and constructing road called 


Perry-road in connection therewith. Mr. W. J. Wilcox, 
engineer, Bath. Quantities supplied by Mr. Chas. Pinn, 
iexeter:-— 
Facey, R. R., Taunton £1,490 0 O 
Smith, J., Minehead ... 1,275 0 O 
Gunn and Tarr, Tiverton 1,138 I5 I0 


Bond and Hitchcock, Taunton* 
* Accepted. 


ExeTEerR.—For the erection of a new wing for seventy-five 
beds at the Devon and Exeter Hospital, exclusive of heating, 
plumbing, &c. Mr, Charles Cole, architect, 50, High-street, 


I,II0 0 O 


Exeter :— 
A B 
Gibbard, J. R. £350 £200 0 £9,888 o 
Trevena, Wik: tes 275: 200, 0 * = 0,496% 0 
Lapthorne and Co, <M iak — 8,000 o 
Julian, J... “e 47 4207) 30040! “7,083.0 
Phillips, vee ae bioyt 250 = 75513 -O 
Setter Bros. ae wert O0. — 7,470 O 
Westcott and Austin ... 375 250 0 7,400 oO 
Stevens and Son 300 200 0 6,997 Oo 
Mudge, E. + «es 1 400= -600\-"0 ~- 6:957'..'0 
Pratt) Ni. eee ws = 6290" 2225. 0” (6,030) 00 
Gibson, W. A «180 200 0 6,800 o 
Hamand Pasmore .,. 357 _— 6,608 o 
Herbert, G. a 120 95 5 6,508 15 
Tree and Bolley, Exeter* 295 200 0 6,445 Oo 


* Provisionally accepted. 
A. Extra price for building brickwork in cement. 
B, Extra price for completing the work intwelve months. 


FARNBOROUGH.—F or erecting four houses at Farnborough, 
for Mr. Bridger. Mr. W. E. Trevena, architect, Farnborough, 
Geo. Munell, Blackwater (accepted). 

The lowest of five tenders received 


FrRopsSHAM (CHESHIRE).—For erecting a gardener’s lodge, 
Netherton, for M. Steele, Esq., M.D., J.P. Messrs. Linaker 
and Son, Architects :— 


Shallcross, Thos., Ashton £584 0 0 
Davies, Thos., Frodsham _... Hey 549 0 O 
Gleave, Geo., Frodsham a see 529 0 O 
Littler, John, Frodsham (accepted) .. 520 0 O 


FRopSHAM (CHESHIRE).—For erecting additional wing to 
residence, ‘Netherton,’ Frodsham, for M. Steele, Esq., 
M.D., J.P. Messrs. Linaker and Son, architects :— 


Forester, Geo., Chester £1,880 0 0 
Davenport, C. W., Warrington .. 1,580 0 O 
Whittingham, E. Newport, Selon 1,500 0 O 
Davies, Thos., Frodsham 1,482 0 Oo 
Shallcross, Thos., Ashton 1,449 0 0 
Gleave, Geo., Frodsham... 1,395 0 O 
Littler, John, Frodsham (accepted) 1,382 0 0 
Collinge, Rd., Runcorn Clombey, 

work)... “y SO 3. 70 


FRopDSHAM (CHESHIRE),— For erecting three dwelling 
houses for Mrs. Bowden, Overton Hall. Messrs, H. Linaker 
and Son, architect :— 


Beckett and Co., Hartford .. £1,084 6 0 
Clarke, L. H., Frodsham : say 893 0 O 
Gleave, Geo., Frodsham oes 882 0 0 
Littler, John, Frodsham (accepted) .. 873 0 oO 


LETTERKENNY (Co. Donegal, Ireland)—For plumber’s 
work at the District Lunatic Asylum, for the Board of Control 
of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. Mr. Wm. McElwee, Foyle- 
street, Londonderry, architect :— 


Rooney, Jas., Londonderry . £5,276 0 0 
Baird, Wm. , Dublin ... x 4,785 0 0 
Williamson, A.D.and Co., Coleraine A120. TQ 
Mitchell, Andrew A. , Letterkenny... 3,075 9 I 
O'Neill, f; & Co,, Omagh *. 2 3,870 II II 


* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—F or alterations and additions at the Chatsworth 
Arms, Lower Clapton, for G. T. Poole, Esq. Mr. G. S 
Stevens, architect :— 


Parsons; FE.  ... £1,353. 0. 0 
Simpson Bros... 1,249 17 0 
Wales, G. 1,099 II 0 


Lonpon.—For alterations to house at Westminster for the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttleton. Mr. Richard Creed, architect :— 


Fleming and Watson.. £2,088 0.0 
cot; Secjiea fase - 1,450 0 0 
Leslie and Orn 1,290 0 O 


Lonpvon.—For alterations at The Unicorn Tavern, High- 
street, Shoreditch, Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect, 88, 
Bishopsgate- street Within, E.C. Accepted for rst contract 
for structure :— 


Hood, A. £966 0 0 


i.e., “ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, | 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, | 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 


Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and | 


specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 


OLDACRES & CoO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connectien with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


Lonpon.—Accepted for structural works at The Old 
King’s Head, Tooley-street. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect, 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. :— 

Parsons, W. T., Deptford 

Lonpon.—Accepted for alterations to The White Hart 


Tavern, High-street, Stoke Newington. Mr. i A, Lewcock, 
architect, 88, Bishopsgate-strect V Within, E.C. : 


$120 0 O 


Goodall, contractor £1, 274 ome) 
Heath, barfitter 580 0 Oo 
Winn, ’gasfitter ees 104 0 0 


Lonpon.—Accepted for alterations to The Crown Tavern, 
418, Mare-street, Hackney. Mr. R, A, Lewcock, architect, 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, :— 


Green and Smith, contracto:s £1,396 0 0 
Heath, barfitter s 3 a5 LVI . OnrO 
Winn, gasfitter 172 0 0 


Lonpon.—Accepted for alterations at The Britannia 
Tavern, 353, Wandsworth-road. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, 
architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, :— 

Hayworth and Sons £2,085 0 oO 


Lonpon.—Accepted for alteration to The Iron Bridge 
Tavern, East India Dock-road. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, archi- 
tect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C, :-— 

Simpson and po contractors » $1,020. 0 0 
Heath, barfitter.. A “5 188 0 o 
Dix: gasfitter 68 0 o 


Loncrorp (IRELAND).—For the erection of 40 cottages, 
class A., and 20 cottages class B, for the Longford Town 
Commissioners. J. W. Gunnis, County Surveyor, Longford. 
Lowest of four tenders accepted :— 

Kelly, Patrick, Earl-street, pe abe 
Class A. (per cottage) ec fo 
Class 5B. 5, ” 


NorrinGHAmM.—For the erection of St. Catharine’s Church, 
Nottingham. Mr. Robt. C. Clarke, architect :— 
Smith, William Newark, (exclusive of 
foundation and fittings) 


£85 00 
105 0 O 


£5,050 0 O 


NorrmcHam.—For the erection of chancel and organ 
chamber at St. John’s, Butler's Hill. Mr. Robt. C. Clarke, 
architec}, Nottingham :— 


Vickers, J. H. (accepted) £756 0 0 


Portan (Co. Meath).—For the erection of a new residence 
at Portan (near Batterstown railway station), Co. Meath, for 
Mr. Nicholas Delany. Messrs. A. Scott and Son, Drogheda 
and Navan, architects :— 


Piggott, J.. Navan... i i,250 0 20 
O Brien, P.,, Co. Meath avs 1,085 0 oO 
Hanway, P., Georges Street, Dublin* 1,065. 0 O 
Delany, N., Athlumney, Navan 1,000 0 Oo 


* Accepted, 


Portrers Bar.—For additions to Schools, Little Heath 
Potters Bar, Herts., for the Building Committee. Mr. J. R, 
Manning, architect, Milkwood Estate Office, Herne Hill 
S.E. Quantities by the architect :— 


Holliday and sponges £497. 0 0 
Hunt, J. ae oe 475 0 oO 
Willmott and Son aS 430 0 O 
Warboys, J. oa a a nas 425 0 0 
Groom, W. fas ae 400 O O 
Purton Stroke (WILTSHIRE).—For erecting school at 
Purton Stoke, Wilts. Mr. W. H. Read, architect, 
Swindon :— 
Barrett, T. £690 0 O 
Williams, J. 675 0 O 
Smith yA Co ces En oe nec 674 15 9 
Wiltshire,G.... Bee ou ae 647.0 0 
Shailes, J. . ois ase : 505° .0).0 
Barnes, E. Purton (accepted)... 500 0 O 


work to 6 houses, 


Lonpon.—Accepted for 
Elsworthy-terrace, Primrose-hill, N.W. Mr, Fred. W. Hyde, 
surveyor :— 

Smith, G, and A., Pimlico 


sanitary 


£543 10 0 


SHIREBROOK (DERBYSHIRE).—For the erection of school 
buildings, &c., for the Pleasley Scheol Board. Mr. Fredk. © 
Ball, architect, 5, Hound’ egale, ioe pes -— 


Shaw J.. £33550 0 O 
Eastwood, A, 3,500 0 O 
Fisher Bros. . 3,500 0 O 
Collingham, J.... 3,500 O O 
Maule, W. = 33495 0 O 
BEM FAL Gi Pees. 3,416 0 O 
Vickers, Feiles 3,363 0 O 
Oscroft, John, Nottingham (2 (acc septed) 33357--0) © 
Greenwood, ea ae 3,333 0 0 
Shaw, W. E. 3,199 oO O 


SoweERBY Bripce.—Private street improvements, Newton- 
street, Peel-street, and Egerton-street, Tuel-lane, Sowerby 


Bridge. F. B. Rothera, surveyor to the District Council. 
Bellfield and Barnes, Sowerby Bridge £494 0 4 
Sutcliffe, William, Sowerby Bridge ... 450 0 O 
Foulds, Richard W., Halifax 433 43. 4 
Kitchen, Thomas, Halifax 2 393 19 10 
Harrison, Barraclough, Brighouse % 371 12 °5 


a ‘Accepted. 


St. Mary Cray (Kent).—For restoration of side windows, 
&c., of St. Mary’s Parish Church. Mr. Arthur Vernon, 
architect, 29, Cockspur-street, London :— 


Page, Samuel . $239.00, 0 
Knight, Thomas... 235.0 0 
Lowe, Robert A. 229 0 0 
Potter, J. (accepted) 200 0 O 


StToneE.—For the erection of cottage in the Ergthrop-road, 


for Mr. Thos. Monk. Mr. Guest Luckett, architect, 
Aylesbury : J 
Wallis & Sons, Chesham... + £227 0-6 
Grimsdale, Aylesbury ... a. oop. 217) O10 
Siarey, Aylesbury... = 190 0 0 
Senior and Clarke, ‘Wendover por 186 18 8 


STRATTON ST. MARGARET (WILTSHIRE).—For extending 
vagrant wards at the Union Workhouse, Stratton St. 
Margaret, Wilts. Mr. W. H. ape architect, Swindon :— 


Williams, J. £505 oo 
Barrett, T. 584 17 6 
Wiltshire, G. 575 15.9 
Looker, Stratton 558 10 oO 


STRATFORD.—For the erection of a block of buildings to 
be oe as the Water-lane Pupil Teachers’ Centre, Strat- 
ford, E., including examination hall, for the West Ham 
School Board. Messrs. J. T. Newman and Jacques, 2, Fen- 


court, E.C., architects. Quantities by Messrs, R. L L. Curtis 

and Sons :— 
Kerridge and Shaw . aoe 411,855 0 0 
Battley, Son, and Holnes ... 11,797 0 oO 
Catley, J. $. ay 10,569 0 Oo 
Reed and Son 10,492 0 0 
Stimpson and Co. ... 10,233 0 Oo 
Kirk, Knight & Co. ... 10,200 0 oO 
Maddison, W. J. 10,175 0 Oo 
Girling and Coe. .. 10,050 0 oO 
Gregar and Son, Stratford (accepted) 9,830 0 oO 


ToLLtesBury.—Tenders for new girls and infants schoolst 
for the Tollesbury School Board. Mr. P. M. Beaumon, 
architect, Maldon :— 


Dobson, G., Colchester 43,364 0 0 
Wilding, T., Maldon : <A 3,250 0 O 
Orfeur, C E., Colchester... 2,948 0 Oo 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich (accepted) 2,786 0-0 
Saunders and Son, Dedham* ae 2,760 0 O 


* Withdrawn. 


WESTON-SUPER-MareE (Somerset).—Accepted for the pur- 
pose of altering two villa-residences, Clarence Park-road, for 
the erection of a school, for Mr. W. Franklin. Mr. Sydney 
J. Wilde, architect, Weston- Super Mare :— 


Dubin, Wm. £1,060 0 Oo 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


High Grade Flexible Hoses for 
Contractors, Engineers, Builders. 


FIRE HOSES & HYDRANTS, 
HOSES FOR CLEANSING WITH WATER POWER. 


Pumping, Suction, & Dredging Hoses. 
Always specify ‘* SPHINX ’’ Brand. 
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Wuy not a National 
Found—A Site. Opera House? asks a cor- 
respondent who has found, alas, only the 
site. Paris, Vienna, Berlin, may be forgiven 
their pride in theirs; London has no 
National Theatre. If Mr. A. W. Hutton 
had found the money, his scheme might 
have looked healthier, though 
even sites are getting difficult 
in London. But the British 
Public is to be purse-bearer, 
meanwhile Mr. Hutton finds the 
site. It is the large unoccu- 
pied space opposite the Horse 
Guards. We might be induced 
to admit the justice of the site, 
and we are cordially enthusiastic 
in any project that will enhance 
the general ensemble of what, in 
vulgar parlance, is described as 
“the finest site in Europe ”— 
from Trafalgar Square to West- 
minster Abbey. It is true also 
that a National Opera House 
would give a much-needed op- , 
portunity to Architecture, but 
we are afraid that that would be 
the only opportunity it would 
yield. Why not a National 
_ Opera Houseissimply answered. 
There is no National Opera. 
No Englishman of the hour ap- 
pears able to compose grand 
opera; we goto Italy, to France, 
to Germany for our musical tra- 
gedies, and serve up comic 
opera as side-dishes. Covent 
Garden Theatre does fairly well 
for the one, and half-a-score of 
private Theatres for the other. 
Mr. Hutton’s suggestion that 
the ‘Opera House” — once 
built—be “ leased at a moderate 
rent to the County Council,” 
makes us cry out to our gods 
and little fishes. The County 
Council is a useful body in many 
ways, but Colour and Orches- 
tration have perplexed it before 
now. What would happen, grant- 
ing grand opera, we cannot, 
stretching our imagination to 
its uttermost, conjecture. No- 
thing more terrible can be conceived than 
a National Opera “attitude” on tragic 
themes, or a County Council with its cast- 
iron convictions engaged in settling musical 
morals. It has been well said that Music 
has no morals. The County Council had 
aed leave that Well alone—it is bottom- 
ess. 


Pens 6343 
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In the Land The Babylonian Tablets least forty centuries ago, were the 
now on view in the new | leading representatives of bankers in 


of Chaldea. Assyrian Room of the British 


- Museum are of such remarkable interest that 


“THE CUB STEALER” : 


archeologists and lovers of antiquities should 
lose no time in recommending them, so to 
speak, to their friends. Business men might 


be coaxed into a visit. Here, once again, 
the marvellous universality of Babylonian 
documents and monuments is demonstrated, 
in this regard surpassing the records of 
Egypt. Odd, it indeed is to have to recog- 
nise in these little packages of clay—each 
with its clay cover—the business records 
and legal deeds of a trading firm, who, at 


BY HENRY TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


the land. of Chaldea! We now know that 
from the very earliest times the southern 


cities of that land, particularly, had become 


the centres of wealthy trade; finance had 
grown, and the farmer went into his near 
Chaldean town much as the 
farmer of to-day goes to his 
county town, to bank. These 
tablets clearly demonstrate that 
in the twenty-fourth century 
before the birth of Christ there 
were trading guilds in such 
cities as Ur, Sippara, and Larsa, 
and that sucha _ guild was being 
organised in Babylon—a new 
city in those dim distant days. 
These tablets, which were the 
discovery of Dr. Budge during 
his comparatively recent exca- 
vations at Deir, have been added 
to the small existing Collection, 
and the evidence of these early 
trading guilds has thereby been 
greatly strengthened... The 
tablets are of the kind known 
as envelope tablets, being in 
duplicate. A small piece of 
clay is inscribed with the legal 
record of the transaction, and 
round this a clay envelope is 
enfolded upon which the deed 
is written a second time; both 
copies being attested, dated and 
sealed. Dr. Budge discovered 
the tablets, stored in jars, in 
long narrow chambers, and 
found that they chiefly referred 
to the period B.C. 2300-2000, 
according, nevertheless, with 
the commercial and legal direc- 
tions given to Jeremiah cen- 
turies later! One tablet tells 
ofthe sale of ‘‘awhiteslave from 
the land of Gatium ”’—South 
Kurdistan ; in payment thereof 
the trader received ‘‘240 mea- 
sures of oil.” These marvellous 
discoveries prove that the busi- 
ness methods of those remote 
times varied little from our own, 
save that finance was entirely 
on a silver tariff, the ingots being weighed. 
Laws were strict, commerce was conducted on 
legal lines; slave dealers, money lenders, 


| lawyers, merchants, all at work. The ‘cute 


deal ; the reprisal ; the cancelled contract ; 
the case in court ; in Chaldea four thousand 
years ago! How old, how very old are all the 
smart schemes of our vaunted modern age. 
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Room and We have read with interest, 
Air! mixed with a little prelimi- 
3 nary alarm, a paper on the 
“ Physiology of Recreation,” by Mr. Charles 
Roberts, in the current Contemporary. Is 
Recreation, we asked, also to become a 
matter of Science? Is our Leisure no 
longer our own? A man will die hard for 
his leisure ; dog-like, he clings to it. -But 
Mr. Roberts has masked in a modern phrase 
a plea for mirth and muscle. He demands 
“ Air and Room;” he puts in a word for 
Street Architecture, and, as Air and 
Room and Street Architecture concern 
ourselves, we are glad to back up Mr. 
Roberts. We must split a truth with 
him, to begin with, however. ‘The saddest 
feature of our modern social condition 
and overcrowding in towns is that children 
have forgotten how to play.” Lducated 
children, Mr. Roberts should have interpo- 
lated. It is Education—we say it fearlessly 
—that is responsible for the ten-year old 
men and women who dine with us, and then 
pass their judgment upon the play! Educa- 
tion should go farther or retreat ; it has not 
yet recognised that the body is the steam 
boiler of the individual ; that the brain is 
the delicately-organised engine. Boiler— 
and engine! Our forefathers, it may be, 
were all boiler, but are we not all engine? 
So, taking the educated child in the “middle ” 
and “lower’’ classes, we agree with Mr. 
Roberts. The Public Schools of England— 
Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Uppingham, Malvern 
—alone estimate, at its right value, the right 
arm that, together with the clever head, or 
even without it, has made England great in the 
conquestsofthe World. Byall means, then, let 
us have the “ Airand Room”’ that Mr. Roberts 
demands, and the enlarged playgrounds for 
city and town Schools, and the teachers who 
have played themselves and still know how 
to play ;andthe keen competitiverivalry ofthe 
grand old games ; and the element of Physical 
Culture that really makes as much for the 
happiness of existence as a schooled intellect 
or o’er much philosophy. And, for all the 
pessimism about children, we know corners 
of Clare Market or Seven Dials where 
children can be found, any evening, shouting 
with delight. We have watched for hours 
the little untutored lasses of London, hatless, 
without speaking acquaintance with soap 
tablets, dancing to Italian organs in perfect 
step and rhythm, free and lithe and happy, 
having forgotten Rule of Three, Board 
School restrictions, and the Official Frown. 
Andso it is not yet too late. Let us go 
back to the Greeks. for a ‘little of their 
exaltation of physical beauty; let us 
cease making the children top-heavy with 
a weight of learning, tottering upon broken 
reeds of limbs. Mr. Roberts is even 
more right when he comes to the elders ;_ it 
is no recreation for the agricultural labourer 
to go and dig on his allotment in the evening 
when he has been ploughing all day ; norecrea- 
tion for the brain worker to change his pen nib 
and his book. “Take the hint” says he, 
“make the streets more beautiful, orderly, 
instructive, Architecturally and otherwise ; 
throw open Picture Galleries, Museums on 
Sundays, still more Parks and Gardens!” Let 
the hint be made a mandate by all means. 
Schools and Codes, Curriculums and Systems 
abound ; we lose our individuality beneath 
them ; would the children of to-day gain 
theirs? Let us give them “Room” then, 
at once—and “ Air.” 


THE National Monument to Sir John Mac- 
donald was unveiled in the Parliament Grounds 
ta Ottawa on Tuesday last. 

Viscount Bripport hasarranged for a collec- 
tion of his porcelain and decorative objects to 
be put up to auction in London in the near 
future. The ‘lot’ that is likely to attract 
most attention is a fine marble bust of Lord 
Nelson, by J. Flaxman, R.A. 


A NORTHERN EGYPTOLOGIST’S 
COLLECTION. 


‘““DarRK AGES”’ AND ‘‘ BRILLIANT PERIODS”’ 


oF ART. 
R. R. C. CLEPHAN, of Southdene 
M Tower, Low Fell, whom members of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
recently visited, is an enthusiastic Egyptol- 


ogist, and the purpose of the visit was 
to inspect his Collection of Antiquities. 
Mr. Clephan had his treasures admirably 


classified, and described them in an interest- 
ing way; having something to say, also, 
concerning the ancient Arts of Egypt, with 
which he has made himself familiar. Sculpture 
and Painting, he said, go back into the remote 
past of ancient Egypt; indeed, as far as we 
could learn, as early as Architecture itself. 
The oldest examples of buildings, beyond those 
of the most primitive, contained, more or 
less, delineations of the forms of men and 
animals in wood, stone, clay or pigments. 
These representations were, however, mostly 
confined to the Tomb and the Temple. Indeed, 
the influence of Religion upon Art, in all its 
branches, was simply immense. A glorious im- 
mortality was a living faith with this interesting 
people, and everything was made and done 
with that end in view. These Arts, Sculpture 
and Painting, were inseparable allies on the 
banks of the Nile from the earliest period yet 
disclosed, owing to the inexorable canon that 
every figure must be coloured, painted or 
enamelled. The Egyptians were apt to con- 
ventionalise from the earliest periods, and this 
came out strongly both in form and colour. 
Flesh tints, as far back as the Fifth Dynasty, 
were strictly stereotyped—the male being 
always coloured a reddish brown and the 


female-a-pale yellow. - These--and~other-con-- 


ventionalities had their origin in pre-historic 
times, and they ruled Egyptian Art through- 
out all its phases and periods to its close. 
The Egyptian mode of treating the human body 
in drawing appeared most strange to us. They 
tried to show every part of the human frame in 
a profile drawing ; the eye, arms, and shoulders 
presenting a front, and the lower portions 
of the body a three-quarter view. They were 
eminently realistic in their treatment of both 
Arts; but neither humour nor caricature was 
lacking. The earliest example we had in 
Sculpture was the Great Sphinx, which was 
pre-historic, and characterised by both power 
and sublety of a high order. In Architecture, 
he would not be far wrong in assigning the 
Temple to the same uncertain period. Models 
for the Schools in the Pharaonic ages were 
most interesting, and he had been fortunate in 
securing one. It was cut in soft limestone, and 
was probably a bust of the reigning Pharaoh. 
The position of the features was determined 
by the cubic block being squared in lines, 
and these squares were seen on the reverse 
of the bust almost as distinctly as when they 
were made, thousands of years ago. The 
bust dated to probably between the Nineteenth 
and Twenty-sixth Dynasties, and was, therefore, 
about 3,300 years old. Mr. Clephan next 
exhibited an artistic and beautiful figure of Isis, 
probably belonging to the Third or Fourth 
Dynasty. The head of a figure closely resem- 
bling the Sheykh-el-Beled at Gizeh was very 
striking. The ancient Egyptians rather illumi- 
nated than painted, as we understood the term, 
and this branch of Art was the handmaiden, so 
to speak, of Sculpture. The treatment of both 
men and animals was, in a sense, very faithful 
to nature. There was but little attempt made 
in the direction of perspective. One striking 
fact must not be overlooked: that in pre-historic 
times—that was to say in periods anterior to 
Menes, who reigned probably nearly 7,000 
years ago—Art must have served a long 
apprenticeship to have attained the level at 
which we found it. The recent find near 
Memphis by M. de Morgan exhibited the 
goldsmith of the Third Dynasty at his best. 
The period covered by Egyptian Art was a vast 
one, dark ages alternating with briiliant periods 
of progress; then Decadence and Renaissance 
following each other in a positively bewildering 
manner. Mr. Clephan was not able to 
illustrate the Art of Painting by many original 
examples, as the frescoes were painted mostly 
on plaster; but he exhibited some original 
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work on wood and cloth, and several beautiful 
copies of fresco painting, giving an excellent 
idea of the treatment and technique of the 
Egyptian Schools. He displayed, also, some 
very interesting specimens of weaving, in which 
handicraft the Egyptians excelled from an early 
period. Herodotus mentioned the use of the 
loom in Egypt. The linen was especially very 
smooth and soft Embroidery was practised 
early, and Mr. Clephan exhibited a specimen 
which was about 3,500 years old. There was 
also included in Mr. Clephan’s Collection a 
most interesting series of scarabs. These were 
fashioned on the model of the Khafer beetle 
(scarabzeus sacer), which was the emblem of 
terrestrial and celestial life. The scarab was 
worn in life as a charm against death; and in 
death a large variety, inscribed with the Thir- 
teenth Chapter of the Book of the Dead, was 
put inside the mummy in place of the 
heart, which was removed with the viscera, 
and preserved in the sepulchre with the 
mummy, in a vase. Scarabs were found 
in great quantities, in various sizes, and 
cut in many substances—limestone, granite, 
and precious stones. Many were enamelled in 
green, turquoise, and lapis lazuli. Some were 
inscribed with royaland other cartouches, others 
with various cabalistic or ornamental devices, 
the meaning of which was known only to the 
wearer. The smaller scarabs were used as 
phylacteries, or as ornaments strung into neck- 
lets, or bracelets, or as earrings. His own Collec- 
tion was somewhat extensive, and all varieties 
were well represented. Mr. Clephan also exhibi- 
ted examples of Egyptian, Ptolemaic, and Roman 
lamps, funerary cones representing the stone 
bread for the Ka, or shadow (the mummy being 
provided with the real article, a piece of which 
was handed round), vases, figures of men and 
animals, beads, and other things. The inscribed 
potsherds were curious, as representing the 
ruder written communications of the people, 
such as receipts for money and goods, letters, 
and messages of various kinds. As to 
metals: as might be seen from the Beni 
Hassan Frescoes, the Art of Smelting was an 


early one in ancient Egypt; but it went back 


further than that. Gold, silver, iron and lead 
were all used in the early dynasties ; but bronze 
was the favourite metal after the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, before which period he did not think 
it was known. The description generally used 
contained 84 per cent. of copper, 14 per cent. of 
tin, and a little iron. The number of Art 
objects found in this metal were countless, and 
it was largely used for domestic utensils. The 
gold work was of a high order of merit, and 
until quite recently it was supposed that the 
oldest examples went no further back than the 
Fourth Dynasty; but in that land of surprises 
some highly artistic specimens had just been 
found of the Third. This discovery carried us 
back to a period more than 6,000 years ago, and 
it was both startling and suggestive to find 


such beautiful design and excellent workman- — 


ship at a period so very remote. 


AT ameeting of the Edinburgh Town Council 
Mr. W. N. Colam, M.I1.C.E., was, in con- 
junction with Mr. Cooper, the Burgh Engineer, 
elected Engineer for the construction of 18 


miles of cable tramways which are to be laid © 


down at once in the City. 


TuHE sale of a Church by public auction de- 


serves to be recorded. In consequence of the 


union of the West and South United Presby- | 


terian congregations in Duns, the Church of 
the former was no longer required by the con- 
gregation. It has just been put up to public 
competition, and knocked down at f170. It 
cost £2,000 to erect seventy-four years ago. 

OVER 4,000 square yards of land at the 
northern end of the town of Douglas is to be 
purchased at gs. 3d. per yard for the purpose 
of providing Elementary School accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 children, and Bourne Hall is to 
be rented at £5 per annum for the same 
purpose. 


A LARGE earthenware jar, not more than © 


6 in. below the surface, filled with small Roman 
copper coins was found during some excavations 
on Mr. Harry McCalmont'’s estate at Bishop’s 
Wood, Hereford. A second vase, also full of 
similar coins, was found. The majority are of 
the reigns of Constantinus the Great and 
Constantius, A.D. 338-360. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BATSFORDS. 


Hovsorn Firty YEARS AGO. 


Holborn was still Holborn, and had not 

run away—by means of Viaducts—to 
the City, when much of the elder-fashioned still 
faced the traffic bravely, and it was possible to 
be sure of your bed and beef at your Inn, many 
booksellers had their shops, with open fronts, 
tempting the passer-by, and old scholars knew 
no other Mecca. Booksellers and publishers 
were modest men in those days, issuing or 
handling books with reverence and gentility, 
not as if they were a crop of sudden summered 
strawberries in Covent Garden Market. A 


Nk on for half a century ago, when 


book was a book, to be bought or hungered | 


after ; pos- 
sibly one 
walked in 
for atimid 
Be Or Ok 
round,” 
darting 
out if the 
bookseller 
approach- 
ed you, all 
too con- 
scious of 
the only 
halfcrown 
in your 
pocket. 
And _ yet 
those sto- 
len peeps 
into plates 
and pre- 
faces; those 


hidden glimpses of the 


glorious World of Letters; those curves of | 
beauty ; and, of course, those steel engravings ; | 


were they not the Promised Land, a Paradise 
for students without the gates? It was on this 
sparer manna that many of our greatest men 
were bred and fed, and in those slower days 
when books were fewer and worthy of a life- 
time’s toil, there grew up a race of ardent, 
significant men, whose like it is not easy to 
match to-day. And yet more books were 
bought than one would think, for Architects 
at least denied themselves and were content to 
live and die in the neighbourhood of Holborn 
or Bloomsbury, and had not come to dream 
that they should build houses unto themselves. 

Perhaps it was on such a silent day that 
B. T. Batsford, bookseller, 52, Holborn, began 
to put up the shutters of his open shop witha 
feeling in his heart that in the depths of future 
days there could be no ‘‘ lower deep.’’ He had 
not sold book or pamphlet; no one had even 
asked the price of a ‘‘work;’’ the story does 
not say if a bookworm had bored his way, 
humbly,in andout. Butjustasthe bookseller was 
jamming the last bar home through the last 
wooden shutter of that old style of shutter that 
keeps its fellows just and firm and upright, 
someone came and asked if he had a book upon 
‘The Dog.’”’ It happened that Knight was 
publishing quite a cheap, useful series (the 
masses were beginning to enquire for such) 
upon animals. ‘‘ Oh, yes! I have a book upon 
thedog.’’ ‘‘Whatis-the price?” ‘‘ Sixpence.” 
The enquirer went home with the equipment 
of a veterinary surgeon, and Batsford turned 
over his sixpence for luck. - 

From that quiet and quite simple beginning 
the Batsfords, father and sons, have built up 
their publishing business, and can show you, 
moreover, a stock of Architectural books un- 
rivalled in England. They publish, they pur- 
chase ; and it is the easiest thing to find Mr. 
Batsford in his ‘‘shop,”’ though now it has a 
front and plate glass, I dare swear. 

Seventy-four years ago, in a Hertfordshire 
village, Mr. B. T. Batsford was born. Even 
Hertfordshire villages were not absolutely at 
peace in those days. The Lord of the Manor 
turned an angry eye upon a number of his 
tenants, and the tenants fled to London for 
shelter and bread. Mr. Batsford’s father came 
up with his young family, and at twelve years 
of age Bradley Thomas was apprenticed to 
Bickers, who sold books at high prices and 
believed in his apprentices working pretty well 
a sixteen hours’ day. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


‘It was go up to the top storey for this and 
to the cellar for that,’ says Mr. Batsford, 
‘‘and a meal when you could. Apprentices were 
apprentices in those days.”’ 

I dare say young Batsford had his share in 
the running among the Theological and Archi- 
tectural tomes that were heavy enough to bend 
a man's back. Looking at some old catalogues, 
lent me by the firm of ‘‘ Taylor’s Architectural 
Library, No. 56, High MHolborn'’—Taylor 
stood pretty well where Mr. Batsford did in 
1849—I find ‘‘ Dr. Brook Taylor’s Method of 
Perspective Made Easy, both in Theory and 
Practice,’’—which surely must have been a com- 
forting work—and ‘‘ The Perspective of Archi- 
tecture: a Work entirely New”? (how many 
books have claimed that!) ‘‘ The Carpenter's 
Pocket Directory ’’ and ‘‘ Crunden’s Convenient 
and Ornamental Architecture '’ cheek by jowl. 

Taylor's Library was a well-known resort at 
the beginning of the century, and ‘‘ The Anti- 
quities of Athens’’ were in their Fourth vol. in 
1825. Mr. Batsford shakes his head if you 
enquire if the young student of to-day is exactly 
consumed with a burning thirst for information 
upon ‘‘ The Antiquities of Athens.”’ 

‘‘ Architects cared more to form libraries in 
those days, and educated men all thought it 
necessary to include in their libraries at least 
a few Architectural works of repute. Many of 
the best collections were made fifty years ago, 
when Weale was a great publisher of such 
books, but he was very high priced. Yet I 
think it was quite as easy to sell a dear book 
then as it is now, Weale sold his second-hand 
collection of books in 1860, and that was my 
opportunity. I bought all I could, and soon on 
my shelves were to be seen Theological, Archi- 
tectural, Engineering, and Mining books in 
friendly fellowship.”’ 


By-and-bye Mr. Batsford tells you why the . 


Theological books lost ground; the prelates 
and parsons of that stiff-necked day were prone 
to argument, but, as it seemed to Batsford, too 
intolerant of view; the broader minds and 
moods had not yet come into play, and the 
bookseller was a broad-minded man. 

And princely purchases were made, now and 
again, at the shop in Holborn. 

‘Once an Indian Prince came, with his suite 
and his interpreter, and, of all books, what do 
you think he wanted? A book on Candle 
Making. We found him his book on that Art, 
and sold him hundreds of pounds’ worth of 
books on other Arts, and they had to go to the 
Bank of England to replenish their exchequer 
before they could pay. That was something 
like a day!” 


“Very different,’ I said, ‘‘to ‘Do you keep 


a book about The Dog ?’”’ 

Mr. Batsford runs on in anecdote once you 
get the wheels of memory turning, and I am 
told of the rage for modern antiques in the 
way of fittings and furnitures upon the Gothic 
movement, and, later, the Renaissance move- 
ment coming into vogue. 

‘“There was a shop in Holborn where the 
supply of veal antiques ran out every day, but 
the shopkeeper had workrooms at the back 
where they turned out new real antiques. His 
customers were always made happy, for if he 
had not got what they wanted in stock, he was 
always attending a sale the next day. So they 
brought forth, from the back, more real an- 
tiques.”’ 

Even big Architects took humble positions— 
upon occasion. Mr. Batsford often saw Wyatt 
go on his hands and knees rummaging for ideas 
among gigantic and musty old folios, many of 
them French or German, and virgin ground— 
to English Art. 

‘The young men, too, especially in the 
railway surveying days, were not without their 
perquisites and their pride, and in the heyday 
of those times even a junior was said to earn 
his guinea a day for carrying the chain!”’ 

Mr. Batsford has many other good stories in 
stock as well as books; he should write his 
Reminiscences of Old Holborn; of the days 
when Architects looked grave men at twenty- 
five ; of the studious nights those fellows spent, 
treasuring a snapped-up second-hand volume ; 
of the open shop fronts and the booksellers 
Dickens knew so well how to prove had hearts 
and consciences. Many a time, no doubt, in 
the dull gloom of winter nights, when the gas 
lamps flickered and bleared in old Chancery 
Lane, Dickens went by with his rapid eye, 
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though Mr. Batsford never knew him enter the 
shop. 

Presently we talk of Style in Architecture—béle 
noir of Ernest Newton—Mr. Bradley Batsford, 
eldest son of his father, and I, and he tells me 
more than one significant thing. ‘‘Do you 
know, no English Architectural books of any 
moment have been published for twenty-five 
years! Foreigners come to us—Germans 
particularly. ‘Where are your English works, 
your books on current Architecture?’ ‘ We 
havn't got any,’ we say. ‘Practically, there 
are none.’ They areastonished, and well they 
may be! You will remember Gotch’s Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in England; that is 
one of the more important works we have 
published. We are now endeavouring to do 
something worthy English Architectural repu- 
tation ; for instance, our portfolio (soon to be 
published) on London Churches of the XVII. and 
XVIII. Centuries, and another important work 
on the Architecture of what we have ventured 
to call the ‘‘ Later Renaissance in England,”’ 
which will be edited by Messrs. John Belcher 
and Mervyn E. Macartney, and will to some 
extent form a sequel to Mr. Gotch’s work. 

I am shown delightful plates, marvellous 
impressions of the work of Wren and Inigo 
Jones, of Hawksmoor and of Gibbs. For the 
first time London Churches are to be done full 
justice, and one cannot but commend the enter- 
prise of the Batsfords in publishing sixty-four 
plates with letterpress, by G. H. Birch, F.S,A. 
three guineas, Here is a permanent pictorial 
record of London’s Churches, timely enough, 
ere some, at least, are swept away. 

We talk of the Gothic revival of the century, 
of its ultimate development, of the influence— 
the extraodinary influence—of Viollet-le-Duc, 
especially in his Intervention de l’Etat dans l’en- 
seignement des Beaux Arts, and his Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’ Architecture Francais. Wonderful 
indeed was the enthusiasm these works aroused, 
and pernicious, possibly, was the pilfering they 
encouraged among men who lacked individuality 
and resource. French Gothic has been re- 
sponsible for so much. As for Modern Archi- 
tecture, Norman Shaw, speaking upon occasion 
to Mr. Batsford, said, ‘‘ Ah, well, our Archi- 
tecture is not so much a Style as a Fashion,”’ 
and how true that is! We chat long, Bradley 
Batsford and I, for if any man in England 
knows Architectural works he does, upon the 

; tendencies 
of the 
young 
men of the 
day, how 
even good 
drawing is 
not always 
backed up 
by  scho- 
larly writ- 
ing, of the 
inevitable 
repetition 
tha teats 
bound, 
more or 
Weissn to 
exist. A 
& : ss. Yea Scholar— 

So pa he knows 

a te ' how often 
and how easily it is possible to trace the 
work of the present day back to its source, but 
it is well to be reserved in these things. 
™ Let me end with unwritten words of appre- 
ciation of the superb collection crowding the 
shelves at Batsfords’, from roof to basement. 


Mr. Fores, of the little North Tyne village 
of Birtley, is the possessor of a most interesting 
piece of workmanship, in the shape of an 
ordinary oblong kitchen table. It is entirely 
composed of old oak, and contains something 
like 3,000 separate pieces. There are contribu- 
tions from almost all the Castles and Churches 
in Northumberland. A piece from the old 
Roman Bridge that once crossed the Tyne may 
be seen, wnilst one or two stray chips come 
from Ireland. 

BUILDING operations in connection with the 
proposed new Literary Institute, which is being 
erected at the bottom of Meeching Road, New- 
haven, have been commenced. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
July 9th, 1895. 

‘7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part o 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its tair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


WiTH regard to the restoration of the Col- 
legiate Church of St Saviour, Southwark, the 
funds already contributed have been expended 
in re-building the Nave, incorporating therein 
every fragment of the ancient structure which 
came to light, restoring the Northern Transept, 
which was found to be in a perilously ruinous 
condition, building heating chambers, and pro- 
viding warm ng apparatus, and in the partial 
restoration of the Lady Chapel and South 
Transept, which works are now in hand. The 
Committee has still about £3,000 in promises 
for these works, and this is sufficient, but the 
instalments on these are not due, and the avail- 
able funds are absolutely exhausted. In 
addition to the sum named, about £5,000 is 
needed for the restoration of the Choir and 
Tower, and until this sum is forthcoming the 
restored Church cannot be opened. The 
exterior repairs are estimated to involve an 
expenditure of about £6,000. Now that the 
restoration of this ancient and historic Church, 
“next to Westminster Abbey, the finest 
medieval building in London,”’ is so near com- 
pletion, it seems a pity that the works should 
cease for lack of funds. 


A MANCHESTER correspondent criticises what 
may be described as the lay view of The Daily 
Graphic with regard to the introduction of 
glazed tiles in London house building. Our 
contemporary ‘‘was glad to see that this use of 
tiles was being followed by the use of glazed 
bricks, and hoped that this innovation will bring 
about the downfall of the abominable stucco 
and the accompanying nuisances that its fre- 
quent piintings invariably bring about. A 
variety of colours can be introduced into these 
glazed bricks, and an application of the hose of 
a fire engine once a year would keep them 
far cleaner and more wholesome than the 
application of several coats of paint once 
in seven years does to our stucco fronts.” 
Apropos of this, our correspondent writes: ‘‘ We 
had a building in Manchester which was covered 
with white glazed bricks, procured from the 
best manufacturers. These bricks in a town 
like ours become begrimed with soot and other 
atmospheric impurities, the heat of the sun 
cracks the surface and the rain drives in these 
impurities, and no amount of washing and 
cleaning can make the front even presentable. 
Surely the well-know expression ‘ A little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing’ applies to the 
theory of The Daily Graphic ?” 


BuctTon CASTLE, recently visited by members 
of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian 
Society, was, said Mr. Andrew, supposed by 
some to be British. If it was British, he had 
no doubt it was also Roman. The Britons 
used neither mortar nor lead, and both had 
been found there. The pos tion of Bucton was 
the most important part of the question. It 
was so placed as to dominate three Roman 
roads. One ran at the foot of the hill, one 
along the top of the opposite hill past Luzley, 
both of which were feeders to the grand artery 
road, the second Iter of Antonine, a road which 
ran through the Kingdom. Mr. Andrew had 
been on the same road at Gloucester. It is the 


road that runs past Oldham Park, through Hey 
Chapel and Austerland, to Custleshaw and 
Cambodunum. This main trunk road was 
overlooked by two Watch Towers, one of which 
was Hartshead (an ancient beacon hill 
opservable from the Derbyshire hills) which 
was probably worked by Roman soldiers from 
Bucton, which might contain a centurion’s com- 
mand. The other Watch Tower was probably at 
Strines Dale, perhaps near Woodward Hill, 
‘“‘strines"’ signifying Watch Tower. This was 
certainly only theory, but the three roads were 
three great facts, and the Roman legions must 
for centuries have tramped over them. Mr. 
Andrew called attention to the trenches at the 
foot of the hill. These he considered specimens 
of primeval agriculture. These trenches had 
been washed out by the rains of sixteen cen- 
turies, and at one time formed terraces up the 
side of the hill. He presented lithograph copies 
of similar terraces, called linches, in the open 
fields at Clothall, Herts. They were used for 
growing cereals by the ancient hillfolk. If he 
was right in his surmise, these terraces were 
quite as important in Archzeology as the Castle 
on the top of the hill. 


Tue further portion of the restoration work 
at theancient Priory Churchof St. Bartholomew 
the Great, West Smithfield, finished under the 
superintendence of Mr. Aston Webb, consists 
of a very interesting little Crypt under the 
Lady Chapel. It is to be turned to a useful 
purpose as a Mortuary Chapel, where the in- 
habitants of the crowded parish may place the 
remains of their deceased friends prior to inter- 
ment—no inconsiderable boon when the family 
dwelling-place is limited to one or two rooms. 
A good deal has been done also towards the 
restoration of the Lady Chapel itself, which for 
years was used as a fringe factory. The tracery 
has been re-inserted in the windows, and the 
building has been re-roofed, its full com- 
pletion awaiting the advent of another £1,000. 
The Church itself is one of the oldest in 
London. It dates back to no less remote a 
period than 1123, when it was founded by 
Rahere, a member of the Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
in consequence of a vision which he had of St. 
Bartholomew. After the Reformation’ the 
Church fell into bad repair. 


THERE is much merit at the right moment in 
a glass of Bénédictine, and, therefore, we are 
pleased to see that at Fécamp, in Normandy, 
the new buildings for the manufacture of the 
liqueur have been inaugurated. It will be 
remembered that the old Distillery was destroyed 
by fire in January, 1892. The fire broke out 
in the early hours of the morning of 
January 32th, in an oil and _ colour 
shed, and spread with such rapidity that 
the whole building was soon enveloped in 
flames, but the Laboratory was saved. The 
Abbey itself, a building of historical associa- 
tions and venerable antiquity, was, however, 
doomed. The loss entailed by the disaster 
exceeded thesum of £80,000. Thenew buildings, 
which occupy the site of the old Monastery, are 
in the Rénaissance style, and in every respect 
reflect credit on the Architect. 


Mr. THomas CHATFEILD CLARKE, whose 
death we are sorry to have to record, had been 
in failing health for a year and a half, and 
during the last six months had suffered much. 
Mr. Clarke was born at.Newport, I.W., in 1820, 
and established himself in London as an Archi- 
tect and Surveyor in 1855. He soon took an 
influential position in his Profession and became 
surveyor to the Fishmongers’ and Cordwainers’ 
Companies, to the Trustees of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, and to other public Institutions. He 
was well known as an expert in cases of com- 
pensation and those having to do with light and 
air. He was the Architect of the Bishopsgate 
School for Girls, the Royal Bank of Scotland 
in Bishopsgate Street, the new offices of ‘‘ The 
Daily News” in Bouverie Street, the new 
School of the Mercers’ Company in Barnard’s 
Inn, and of various buildings in other parts 
of London. As a public man, Mr. Chatfeild 
Clarke has lived a life of large and useful 
activity. He sat for Finsbury on the first 
and second School Boards for London, and 
took part in the settlement of the religious 
difficulty which is associated with the name of 
Mr. W.H. Smith. Asa Liberal he contested 


Poole in 1884, Hammersmith in 1885, and 
Grantham in 1892, but did not succeed in 
entering Parliament. In the Isle of Wight, 
where he had a country residence at Wooton, 
he was President of the Liberal Union,and was 
regarded as the leader of the Liberal party in 
the division. He took an active part for many 
years in the proceedings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, of which he was 
one of the Vice-Presidents. He was a Fellow 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
from 1862; and last year was President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, and delivered the_ 
inaugural address after the commencement of 
the painful internal malady of which he died. 
Mr. Clarke took a keen interest in many philan- 
throphic and religious movements. He was a 
magistrate for the County of Hants and for his 
native town of Newport, and an active and 
useful member of the City Liberal Club, as 
well as of the Reform and National Liberal 
Clubs. 


A FEATURE of the Industrial Exhibition to be 
held in Berlin is a separate Pavilion, covering 
about 1,200 square yards of ground, to be 
devoted to modern city improvements. Here 
will be shown the details of the management of 
educational, hospital, and benevolent ‘institu- 
tions. An exhibit will also be made of sewerage, 
gas and water systems, as well as_ bridges, 
markets and public baths. These will be 
illustrated by models and drawings, as well as 
by original objects. 


THE contractors for the new Organ at Bath 
Abbey, Messrs. Norman, Sons, and Beard, of 
Norwich, have practically taken possession of 
the building with a staff of fifteen skilled work- 
men, who are busily engaged in building the 
handsome and expensive instrument, which is 
more than usually complicated, and will occupy 
practically four positions in the Church. Two 
large wind chests are already placed between 
the huge piers supporting the Tower, on either 
side of the Central Aisle. On these have to be 


placed the sounding boards and certain metal — 


pipes with ornamental fronts. To support 
these structures girders have been fixed into 
the piers. The wind chests, which now look 
uncommonly ugly, are to be encased in carved 
oak panelling. They are many feet above the 
seats underneath, and a clear view will be 
obtainable between the piers from the north 
to the south sides of the Church. The Pedal 
Organ will be in two sections in the North 
Transept, one portion against the west wall 
and another against the east wall; they will 
not project far into the Transept and the 
window will be practically clear. The Manual 
and Organist’s Seat will be almost immediately 
behind the Pulpit. Large trunks are being laid 
in trenches right across the Church to convey 
the wind, as the Organ will be blown by a 
silent gas engine ina cellar outside the South 
Transept. About ten weeks is the time it is 
calculated will be occupied in the erection of 
the Organ, and Week-Day Service in the 
Abbey will be impossible until September. It 
is expected that the total expense will not fall 
far below £3,000. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, R.A., has undertaken 
to adjudicate in the Arts Section of this year’s 
Welsh National Eisteddfod. The competitions 
are numerous, and the Industrial Section also 
constitutes a striking proof of the growing ten- 
dency to associate the ancient Welsh Institution 
with the permanent national welfare of Wales. 


WE are requested to state that the Science 
and Art Department has received from the 
Foreign Office a translation of a Note from the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, which states 
that the Retrospective Exhibition to be held at 
Vienna, as already notified, from January to 
May, 1896, in commemoration of the Congress of 
1814, will—besides portraits, autographs and 
personal mementoes —comprise 
of incidents or scenes connected with the event, 
examples of furniture, china, glass, tapestry, 
Embroidery, Linen and other clothes, and, 
generally, objects illustrative of the period of 
the Congress, or of the early years of the 
century, that is, from 1800 to 1820. Copies of 
the prospectus of the Exhibition may be 
obtained on application by letter addressed to 
the Secretary, Department of Science and Art 
London, S.W. 
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Tue Peterborough Cathedral Restoration 
Committee is issuing an appeal for £12,000 to 
repair the damage done by the storm in March, 
to secure the safety of the West Front, and to 
complete the repair of the Transepts. Lord 
Lilford has given £500, and about £1,500 has 
been promised. 


A CASKET, containing an autograph letter 
from the Ameer of Afghanistan, which was pre- 
sented to her Majesty by the Shahzada, isa 
noteworthy example of the jeweller’s art. It is 
described as being the largest and most valuable 
ever executed. The length is over 18 inches, 
the width 134 inches, while the height exceeds 
144 inches. Octagonal oblong in form, it con- 
sists of solid 18-carat gold, lavishly embellished 
with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and other 
precious stones, all of which take rank as speci- 
mens of brilliancy, purity of 
colour, and perfection of cu ttng. 
The main body of the Casket 
is divided into panels, composed 
of delicate tracery of an arabesque 
character, separated by pillars of 
lapis lazuli, the centre panel. on 
both sides containing the arms of 
Afghanistan richly enamelled in 
heraldic colours. From the four 
half corners spring magnificent 
half stars, containing upwards of 
178 fully-cut brilliants in each. 
The lid is slightly domed, and 
chased with devices emblematical 
of the flora of Afghanistan. 
Ascending from this are six pillars 
of lapis lazuli, with gold capitals 
ofa Turkish character, surmounted 
by six Mohammedan crescents, 
each composed of twenty-four 
large brilliants, capped by turrets 
in gold. From the top of the 
temple thus formed are six chased 
and jewelled arches, crowned with 
the sixteen-point diamond star of | 

i | | 


Afghanistan, having a diameter of 
42 inches, and composed of 168 
magnificent brilliants, weighing 
from one and a half to three 
carats each, the centre stone 
being valued at £1,500, measuring 
three-quarters of an inch across 
and weighing 17# carats. 


In view of the erection of new 
buildings for University College, 
Cardiff, a petition was sent some 
time ago to Sir William Harcourt, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
soliciting a Government grant. A 
reply has been received from the 
Treasury stating that the Lords 
Commissioners are prepared to S 
accept the principle of a grant ‘6 
spread over a certain number of 
years, such grant in each year to 
equal the amount contributed from 
private sources, but not on the 
whole to exceed £20,000. 


Existow Church, which is in- 
separably connected with the 
memory of Bunyan’s earlier days, 
is, states a contributor to ‘‘ Cathe- 
drals, Abbeys and Churches,” 
itself a building of some size and 
considerable interest. Parallel 
with the wall of the Church- 
yard is the village green, and 
an ample tract of rough greensward, bordered 
by homely cottages. At its western end is the 
stump of an old stone Cross ; towards its eastern 
a brick-and-timber building—the Market Hall 
in the days when Elstow enjoyed so much 
dignity. On the edge of the Churchyard are 
three broken trunks of great elm trees, still 
putting forth tufts of branches. All these must 
have existed when Bunyan was a lad. Many 
a time he must have loitered about the Market 
Place ; he may, perchance, have seen that Cross 
broken down, if it had escaped the earlier 
reformers; he may have scrambled up those 
elms, defiant of the beadle, for they would be 
young trees in his boyhood. Little doubt this 
green by the Churchyard wall was the place 
where he was playing his game of tip-cat on 
that Sunday afternoon when the call to repent- 
ance sounded in his ears, and that life began 
which he has narrated in his great allegory. 
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Mr. Hamo Tuornycrort, the distinguished 
Academician, who has helped to fill the Sculp- 


| ture Room of Burlington House this year, is a 


sculptor by birth as well as by training. Both his 
father and mother belonged to that profession. 
He himself was born 45 years ago in London, and 
was educated at Macclesfield, and at University 
Collzge School, London, before passing on 
to the Academy School, where he carried off 
medals and prizes. His first contribution to 
the Academy was made in 1871. Among his 
most striking works are a nudestatue, ‘‘ Teucer,”’ 
bought by the Chantrey Fund Committee, 
‘““The Sonata of Beethoven,’ ‘‘ Medea,’’ and 
‘“The Mirror "’ (1890), his diploma work. 


STANDING in the centre of an open field at 
Hoxne, near Eye, in Suffolk, there isan Obelisk 
erected to the memory of King Edmund, who 


warty 


1 


met his death at the hands of the Danes in 


oak-tree, in the branches of which the king 
sought refuge from his foes. At nightfall he 
emerged from his leafy hiding place and 
secreted himself under the Bridge which 
spanned a stream called the ‘‘Goldbrook.’’ A 


wedding party, however, passing over the | 
Bridge in the evening, observed the king’s gold — 
| spurs glittering in the moonlight, and in this 


way his retreat became known to his enemies. 
He was taken back to the tree in which he had 
previously hidden himself, and shot with 
arrows, and his body was afterwards removed 
to Bury St. Edmunds and interred in the 
Monastery there. 
inscribed a record of the event. 
tion has it that many years ago the existing 
inscription was followed by the words, ‘‘ Cursed 
be the wedding party that passes this Bridge.”’ 
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On the site of the Monument stood an | 


On Goldbrook Bridge is | 
Local tradi- | 


No part of this anathema is now visible, but 
the tradition is so well known that a bridal 
party will take a circuitous route rather than 
pass over the Bridge. 


In the town of Wallsend, Northumberland, 
an interesting discovery in the form of the 
remains of long-hidden buildings of a massive 
character has been made. The Jocale of the 
newly-discovered ruins is within the walls of 
what, in former times, were the gardens and 
private grounds in connection with Buddle 
Hall, in which Mr. Buddle, the celebrated 
mining engineer of that name, lived and died. 
Within the grounds, and some 50 yards from 
the northern entrance, there wasa green mound, 
some 20.feet in height and 300 feet in circum- 
ference, which being surmounted with the 
model of a cannon, pointing towards the gate, 

imparted a military aspect to the 
» surroundings. After the death of 
Mr. Buddle, the late Mr. Andrew 
Leslie, shipbuilder, rented the 
Hall and grounds for a number of 
years, but, on his removal to 
Coxlodge Hall, the old Hall at 
Wallsend was let in tenements, 
and the gardens and grounds fell 
into ruins. It was nct, however, 
until the estate changed hands, a 
few months ago, and a series of 
new streets were planned, that 
arrangements were made for the 
removal of the mound to make 
way for the new erections, with 
the result that, only a few feet 
under the surface, the workmen 
uncovered a massive wall running 
from north to south, and com- 
posed of huge blocks of free 
stone, laid in regular layers, and 
rising to the height of some seven 
feet above the level of the ground. 
Excavating on the other side of 
the mound, the workmen have 
also laid bare what appears to be 
a continuation of the wall, which 
' at this point is upwards of four 
feet in thickness, and intersected 
by an opening, slightly vaulted. 
At the south side of this archway, 
which is less than three feet in 
width, an iron bolt projects from 
a block of freestone. The wall is 
supposed to be either Roman or 
connected with the build ngs of 
the original Wallsend Colliery. 
The Roman Wall was commenced 
by the Roman Emperor, lius 
Hadrianus, in the year 120, with 
the view of strengthening the 
chain of forts erected by Agricola, 
about the year A.D. 80, from the 
t Solway Firth to the mouth of the 
Tyne, as a barrier to the in- 
cursions of the Scots and other 
fierce northern tribes, and it was 
completed in 207-8, by the Em- 
peror Severus. This vast military 
barrier extended from Wallsend, 
through Newcastle, and _ ter- 
/ minated near the Irish Sea. 
There were 18 military stations 
on the Wall. Newcastle got its 
name of Pons Alii from the Bridge 
across the Tyne built by A®lius 
Hadrian. In 449, itwas still known 
as Pons £lii; and about that 
time the inhabitants of the North of England 
asked and received the assistance of the Scots 
and Picts, whom the Romans had failed to 
subdue, to aid them in driving out the invaders, 
and in 547, they invited the Saxons to aid them 
in driving their old allies out of the country to 
the north of the river Tyne. 
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A HOUSE in Piccadilly is an expensive luxury. 
Many people wonder what is the market value 


of one. Here is a case in point. The Estates 
Gazette says that ‘the finely-situated town 
house, No. 146, Piccadilly, adjoining the 


residence of Lord Rothschild and Apsley 
House, has just been sold by Messrs. Grogan 
and Boyd. The price has not transpired, 
but we believe it is about £50,000. The 
house has a very fine garden, extending back 
to the park.” Mr. C. D. Rose was the late 


owner. 
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Tue Collection of Japanese works of Art 
belonging to Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., 
Fellow of the Japan Society of London, was 
formed between the years 1869 and 1894. The 
earlier part of that era was the great period for 
collectors. Japan had its unrivalled Art 
treasures almost intact, and it was still in the 
infancy of its present too well developed 
attempt to imitate and degrade them for expor- 
tation. We all know how the whole country 
has changed in the last thirty years or so 
in commerce, war, and political organization. 
But only the few are aware how much it has 
also changed in Art. One of the richest parts 
of the Collection is that containing netsukés, 
okiminos, and statuettes. The statuettes are 
properly classed with the others, because most 
of these are only statuettes meant to servea 
use. The use is of the slightest. The netsukeé 
is a button fixed by a cord to any small article, 
such as a pipe case or tobacco pouch, to 
prevent it from slipping through the wearer’s 
girdle. Such things with us would be buttons 
and nothing more, set off with perhaps a little 
meaningless ornament. In Japan they are 
carvings in ivory, wood, or similar substances, 
as exquisite in their way as any work on the 
Greek gems. The taste, the fancy, the humour 
of the people—the last especially—all are here. 
The pipes, the tobacco pouches, the pipe-cases, 
the inkstands, the brush-cases, exhibit the same 
wonderful variety of illustration of the national 
life. The lacquer work, in which the Japanese 
easily surpass all other nations, is particularly 
well illustrated in the Collection. Hanging 
pictures, embroideries, and miscellaneous things 
in wood, ivory, and other materials form 
another division, and after them come the 
ceramics. Nothing these wonderful people 
may do in the future can ever quite equal, asa 
contribution to the World’s treasures of mind 
and taste, what it has done in the past. 


In connection with the Church of St. Raphael, 
where the marriage of the Duc of Aosta and 
Princess Héléne took place, there is a story not 
generally known. It was built (says the Saturday 
Review) with the moneys of a converted Jew 
named Raphael. Just after the building was 
completed, Raphael had a dream that he would 
die within a week after the consecration of the 
place of worship. As a matter of course he en- 
deavoured to delay the consecration by fair 
and unfair means, until a priest, with the 
help of a licensed victualler from the neigh- 
bourhood, who procured a bottle of absolutely 
pure wine, consecrated the edifice. Then he 
told Raphael, who took to his bed and died 
three days afterwards. 


A SINGULAR ceremony has taken place at 
Neuilly-sur-Seine, in the course of which a 
reliquary was handed to Count Urbain de 
Maille, representing the Duc de Madrid, by 
M. Edouard Drumont, in the presence of a 
group of Legitimist notabilities and a notary. 
This reliquary consisted of a crystal oviform 
vase, opening in the middle, and surmounted 
by a fleur-de-lis in copper-gilt. In it was sus- 
pended a dried human heart, and at the bottom 
of the vessel were some pieces of broken crystal. 
The heart, if certain documents and traditions 
are to be accepted, was that of Louis XVII., 
and the proceedings opened with the reading of 
an autograph letter from Don Carlos, in which 
the writer thanked M. Drumont for the homage 
which he had paid to this precious relic of the 
Royal martyr, which he, the Prince, accepted 
in order that it might be deposited in the 
Chapel of the Castle of Frohsdorf. As in such 
a matter everything depends upon the genuine- 
ness of the relic, the solemn declaration of the 
donor was regarded asa pious proof of its Royal 
origin. He affirmed, raising his handas French- 
men do in a Court of Law, that the heart was 
certainly the one which he had inherited from his 
mother, and that it came into her possession 
from the hands of M. Gabriel Pelletan, who in 
his turn had treasured it for fifty-three years, 
he having rediscovered it at the Archbishopric, 
and recognised it as the one which his father 
had entrusted to Monsignor de Quelen. Dr, 
Pelletan had, it appeared from documentary 
evidence, made so bold as to abstract the heart 
of the young King when he conducted a post- 
mortem examination of his body upon his 
death in the Tour du Temple, by order of the 
Comité de Sarete Générale. The doctor pre- 


served the heart as an object of adoration and. 


veneration, and on the return of the Bourbons 
endeavoured to restore it to Royal keeping. 
Circumstances, however, were against him ; 
but immediately before his death, in 1828, he 
supplicated by letter the Monsignor de Quelen, 
then Archbishop of Paris, to receive the trea- 
sure, in order that it might be handed to the 
Royal family. The Archbishop accepted the 
sacred trust and gave a receipt for the heart. 
Then came the Revolution of 1830, and with it 
the sack of the Palace. The vase was broken 
in the Courtyard, by one Lescroat, who was 
ignorant of its value, and he carried away 
merely the papers which were found with the 
vessel, but subsequently by his aid M. Gabriel 
Pelletan recovered the fragments of theshattered 
vase, which still bore the number seventeen and 
the stars mentioned in the receipt which had 
been given by the Archbishop. Further search 
revealed in a heap of sand the Royal heart. 


STANDING on one of the highest points in 
Sussex, 600 feet above sea level, the new 
Church of St. Leonard, Turner’s Hill, com- 
mands a magnificent panorama of Sussex and 
Surrey scenery. The style is founded upon that 
of the 14th century, and local stone from the 
Selsfield Quarries has been very extensively 
used in its construction, the fine quality and 
colour of this stone adding some distinction to 
the building. At some future date it is intended 
to complete it by adding a Western Tower and 
Porches, and to introduce a West Window. 
The Church at present consists of a Nave with 
Clerestory and side Aisles, and a Chancel with 
Aisles of which that to the north is gabled and 
intended for an Organ Chamber. Space is pro- 
vided for about 400 persons. The Architect 
was Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, F.R.I.B.A., of 5, 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 


Tae Bolsover Colliery Company has de- 
cided to build a Model Village at Creswell on 
similar lines to the one at Bolsover. There 
will be between three and four hundred houses, 
Co-operative Stores, a Reading Room and In- 
stitute, and a Dissenting place of worship. The 
Village will be built on land situated between 
the Midland and East to West Railway. 


Op English mezzotints and coloured en- 
gravings seem to be in great favour with col- 
lectors, judging by the prices secured at an 
auction sale held by Messrs. Phillips, Son & 
Neale. The catalogue included 134 lots, 
which realised an aggregate of nearly £1,200. 
Amongst the best prices realised was {40 
for a portrait of Mrs. Hardinge; ‘‘A Nest 
of Cupids,’’ by Schravonetti, after Miss 
Aspinal, £41; ‘‘ Maternal Love,” by Tomkins, 
after Russell, £37; ‘‘Mrs. Q. W. Blake,” after 
Huet Villiers, £33; a pair of opals—Lady 
playing harp and a lady contemplating a 
miniature, £30; ‘‘ Mrs. Mills,’’ by J. R. Smith, 
after Englehart, £41; ‘‘ Georgina, Duchess of 
Devonshire,” by Tomkins, after Downham, 
proof, £40. Asmall painting by G. Morland, 
with engraving, fetched 66 guineas. 


ERECTED at Dalry by the Corporation of the 
City of Edinburgh, the new Baths have all but 
reached completion, and will, it is expected, be 
opened in the course of a week or two. Situated 
on a site in Caledonian Crescent, in its general 
aspect the interior of the new building is very 
similar to that in Infirmary Stieet, but a number 
of improvements have been introduced which 
go to place the new building ahead of the old 
in respect to general completeness. The build- 
ing itself is a brick one, with a handsome stone 
Front to Caledonian Crescent. A prcminent 
feature here is the Entrance Hall, laid with 
tiles, and well lighted from all sides. One 
matter which has been aimed at in the con- 
struction of the building has been the provision 
of sufficient light and air, and, in both respects, 
this object has been attained, the interior of 
the building having a light airy appearance, 
while absolute cleanliness is ensured from the 
fact that, owing to the construction of the 
building, there being no basement flat, the hose 
can be turned on to any portion of it. Most of 
the pipes used, it should also be stated, are of 
iron, as being less subject to expansion and 
contraction than lead. The estimated cost of 
the building, exclusive of site and furnishing, 
is about £9,000. : 


A Cuicaco Architect, -Mr;J.-Sidney V-illere, 
has received from the brothers De Reszké, the 
famous Opera Singers, a commission to build 
them a princely Lodge at their country seat in 
Poland. Every part of the structure is to be 
completed in Chicago and sent to Poland in 
sections. This is believed to be the first 
instance in which Western ideas of Architecture 
and comfort have been adopted by any foreigner 
of artistic tastes. 


WHEN Huxley was a small boy his great 
ambition was to be aparson. Some years after 
his ambition was to be a working engineer. He 
has said that he often wished to be what the 
Fates were dead against. For example, both 
he and his great friend, Mr. Tyndall, were at 
one and the same time candidates for Professor- 
ships in Toronto University, and, as the 
Americans would say, they were both “‘ licked.’’ 
At an earlier stage in his career some of his 
friends thought he might probably spend his 
days as a Navy surgeon, for, like his illustrious 
master Darwin, he served on board a British 
man-o’-war; and like him, too, he collected 
great heaps of Natural History facts from the 
remote seas and lands which he visited. On 
the North Australian coast the Fates were 
taking good care of young ‘‘ Sawbones,”’ 
coaching him up to become one of the most 
distinguished anatomists and physiologists of 
the century. 


IMPORTANT alterations have been made at 
the Manors Railway Station, Newcastle, in 
connection with the doubling of the lines, and 
increased traffic is noticeable at Elswick and 
Heaton. Time was when Newcastle had but 
one Railway Station; now it has six—the 
Central, the Manors, Heaton, Elswick, New 
Bridge Street, and Jesmond, with almost the 
certainty of aseventh, at West Jesmond, at no 
very remote date. The first Station was the 
house standing near All Saints’ Schools at the 
Manors, and was used in connection with the 
North Shields and Newcastle Railway opened 
in 1839. The second Station was a stone house 
that is yet standing in Railway Street, Scots- 
wood Road, and the third was a long wooden 
erection situate at the upper end of the Forth 
—at no great distance from the Infirmary. 
The latter was succeeded by the Central 
Station. There is no need to refer to the 
history of the other Newcastle Stations. All 
that need be said is that they are the product 
of the rapid increase of the City. z 


THE new Free Library for Hammersmith is to 
be built in the style of the English Renaissance, 
the walls being of red brick, with stone mullioned 
windows and cornices. A reference to the 
drawings shows that simplicity of arrangement 
has been aimed at, the leading idea of the Archi- 
tect (Mr. Maurice B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Chiswick) being complete supervision through 
all the public departments at a glance from the 
issue counter in the Central Hall. This is so 
placed that the entrances to all the rooms are 
in immediate view of the officials in charge of 
the issue counter, while the glazed screens will 
enable them to see all that is going on without 
leaving their posts. 


AFTER much procrastination, an energetic 
effort is being made to completely restore the 
old and historic Church of Saint Eustache, 
near the Central Markets, in Paris. A report 
has been drawn up on the subject by M. La- 
mouroux, who points out that the restoration 
is absolutely necessary. The patching which 
has been carried on intermittently for some 
years is utterly useless, and the Church remains 
a peril to the public. Last year, for instance, 
the foundations were discovered to be in a 
dangerously disastrous condition. It is esti- 
mated that over £28,000 will be required for 
the work of restoration. Most of this money 
will be advanced by the City, and the Govern- 
ment will also furnish some funds. Saint 
Eustache was finished in 1642, and is a curious 
mixture of the Gothic and the Renaissance 
styles, like the old Hotel de Ville. It contains 
the tombs of Colbert, the Minister of Louis 
Quatorze, and the poet Benserade. The work 
of restoration will require at least six years, 
according to M. Lamouroux, who strongly 
insists on the necessity of preserving an edifice 
which is a national monument. 
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THE great wheel has revolved on its own 
axle at last. It has taken a long time to com- 
plete, but an undertaking of this kind cannot 
be hurried; and England can now boast of 
having beaten the Yankee in the matter of big 
things, by having the biggest wheel on record. 
The Ferris Wheel at Earl’s Court is consider- 
ably larger than that which was one of the 
features of the Chicago Exhibition, and it is 
quite an undertaking—a twenty minutes’ revolu- 
tion, we believe - to go round it. Asa vantage 
point from which to see London, with its maze 
of streets and housetops, it quite puts St. Paul's 
in the shade. 


Wuat may be regarded as the chief work in 
which the Clyde Trustees have been engaged 
for the past twelvemonths is an extensive 
hydraulic installation. The hydraulic system 
of cargo cranes was adopted by the Trustees 
after they had received tenders for both 
hydraulic and electric cranes from specifica- 
tions prepared by Messrs. Deas and Baxter. 
The designing of the buildings for 
the hydraulic installation was en- 
trusted to Messrs. Burnett, Son, and 
Campbell, Glasgow. The Engine 
House measures 131 feet by 22 feet. 
While avoiding undue ornamentation, 
the Architects have endeavoured, 
by an effective disposition of the 
Accumulator Tower and Smoke 
Stalk, and by emphasising the 
necessary~ horizontal lines of the 
Boiler Shed and Engine House, to 
give dignity and style to the structure, 
and by its incorporation with the 
gateway and building to render jit 
essentially a portion of the Dock 
The contractors for the work were 
Messrs. John Paterson and Son, 
Limited, Glasgow, 

Dr. Henry D. LITTLEJOHN, of 
Edinburgh, who has just received 
the honour of knighthood, has a 
wide reputation as an authority in 
matters of public health and medi- 
cal jurisprudence. For years he has 
been officer of public health for the 
city of Edinburgh, andin a wider 
capacity he has come before the 
public as officer of health to the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland. 
The British Institute of Public 
Health, when holding its annual 
Sanitary Congress in Edinburgh a 
few years ago, elected Dr. Littlejohn 
to the presidential chair, and the 
University of Edinburgh at the same 
time conferred upon him the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D. We congratu- 
late Dr. Littlejohn upon this timely 
recognition of his services in Sanitary 
matters, holding as we do that Go- 
vernments too often pass the skilled 7 
Specialist by for the tub-thumping 
politician or the large-pursed par- 
tisan. 

St. GEORGE’S, Hanover Square, 
is wealthy enough to do things hand- 
somely in the matter of Free Public 
Libraries and Reading Rooms pro- 
vided out of the rates. This is made mani- 
fest in the case of the new Library in Chapel 
Place North, South Audley Street, which is a 
terra-cotta building, adjoining some public gar- 
dens, where the leafy trees give a pleasant view 
from the windows. There is a spacious Read- 
ing Room and Lending and Reference Lib- 
raries. All the fittings, desks, tables and book- 
shelves are of oak. The building itself has cost 
over £6,000, exclusive of furniture and equip- 
ment, and the site has been obtained from the 
Duke of Westminster at a nominal rent. A 
noteworthy feature is a Children’s Lending 
Library for young people between ten and four- 
teen years of age. 


THE official career of Mr. A. C. King, the 
head of the Educational Library at the South 
Kensington Museum, and senior keeper of that 
Institution, has been brought to a close by his 
retirement under the age limit regulation. The 
vacancy thus occasioned makes the third im- 
portant post under the Science and Art 
Department which will be at the disposal of the 


| arches. 


new Vice-President of the Council, the other 
two vacancies being the Directorship of the 
Dublin Museum and the Curatorship of the 
Bethnal Green Museum. Oné of the last official 
acts of Mr. Acland was the sanction of the 
purchase of the large and valuable Collection of 
Woodwork of the Medizval and Renaissance 
periods at the Peyer sale in Paris. 


Lorp TENNYSON was not a sailor, and not 
even an amateur yachtsman, although he could 
write about the sea and seamen with charming, 
and on occasions, with powerful eftect. The 
proposed Tennyson Beacon, to be erected on 
Highdown, Freshwater, is, nevertheless, quite 
appropriate. The site of the Beacon forms 
part of the Manor of Farringford, Tennyson’s 
celebrated home; and the spot was a favourite 
of his. Mr. Pearson, R.A., has designed the 


tall Iona Cross, 32 feet high with the pedestal, | 

which, when put up, is to form a Beacon for 

| mariners; and the Trinity House and Board of 
Trade have agreed to accept it as national | 
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The 
only little difficulty that remains is the cost. 
The price of the Beacon is £1,000, of which 
£750 has been subscribed. There is no fear, 
however, of the remainder not being raised with 


property and to keep it in good repair. 


ease. 


Tue plans for a Tower, to be erected ona 
commanding position on the heights above the 
town of Oban, ona spot known as Battery Hill, 
have been prepared. The Tower, which will 
rise to a height of 100 feet, will be 250 feet 
above sea level. The design is in the old 
English style, pierced with twelve ornamental 
Gothic windows. It will contain an internal 
spiral staircase, with platforms at intervals, 
from which magnificent views of the bay, the 
sea, and neighbouring islands will be obtained. 
At some future time it is intended to build in 
connection with the Tower a Choir Chapel, a 
Museum, anda Gallery of Art. These buildings 
are to be reached from the Tower by ground 
The Tower itself is to cost between 
£3,000 and £6,000. 


To the memory of the late Emperor of 
Germany a Memorial Church is now being 
built in Berlin, and the designs for the stained 
glass windows, which are to be contributed by 
the Empress Frederick, the Freemasons of 
Germany, Count von Moltke, and sundry 
officers of the Emperor’s bodyguard, were 
thrown open to competition. Several German 
and French firms, as well as English ones, 
entered the lists, and the designs of Messrs. 
Campbell, Smith & Co., of Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, were accepted as being the best. 
They have chosen as their subject for the large 
Choir Window, the gift of the Empress 
Frederick, three over life-size figures of Our 
Lord, St. Paul and St. Peter, with attributes 
introduced into the borders surrounding them. 


It is suggested that, after the present year, 
instead of the award of one Art Scholarship 
annually, tenable for three years to the School 
of Art, Liverpool, together with a grant of £50 
per annum for maintenance, there should 
be awarded (a) two Scholarships 
annually, one giving free admission 
to the School of Art and another to 
the Day Classes of the School of 
Applied Arts, with a grant in each 
case of £30 per annum, tenable for 
two years; (b) one Scholarship 
annually, open to students of either 
of the above Schools of not less than 
two years standing of the value of 
£60, and tenable for one year at an 
approved Art School or under an 
approved teacher in London, Paris, 
or other place approved by the Tech- 
nical Instruction Sub-Committee. 


AT the recent Exhibition of the 
Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion, which has just closed, the Della 
Robbia Pottery showed a very im- 
portant exhibit, having a stall some 
30ft. in length allotted for their 
wares, filled with a most interesting 
variety of the home and cottage 
industries, including wood carving, 
iron work, embroidery, inlaying, 
spinning and hand-woven goods, 
baskets, leather stamping, and brass 
work. Some 400 pieces had been 
transported from the modest little 
workshops at Birkenhead. Most of 
these, with the exception of some few 
patterns which had to be reserved to 
execute orders from, found pur- 
chasers, and no little admiration was 
expressed at the remarkable develop- 
ment and improvement which was 
manifested since the previous year’s 
exhibit. 


THe Bill for the Improvement 
of Dunoon Pier has passed through 
the Committee of the House of 
Commons. The Police Commis- 
sioners have for a number of years 
been in negotiation with the pre- 
sent owners of the existing Pier, 
and an agreement to purchase has 
been arrived at. The _ purchase 
price is £27,000, and, in the opinion 
of the Commissioners, is a reason- 
able bargain. The net revenue from the 
Pier and other property purchased is £2,500 
a year, and all that is required to pay 
interest and to provide sinking fund on the 
sum borrowed is £1,600 a year. The Com- 
missioners propose to give accommodation 
at the Pier to the extent of 440 feet in 
length, and this will allow three large Clyde 
steamers to come alongside at the same time. 
At present the Pier could only accommodate 
one. The difficulties of coming in and clearing 
out are very great, and sometimes as many as 
four steamers were waiting outside to come in. 
The Commissioners have come to an arrange- 
ment with the steamboat owners exempting 
them from dues for ten years, and no doubt 
after that period the dues from that source will 
be an additional and valuable security. The 

40,000 to be borrowed is considered ample 
for the new works and for the purchase. 


A NEw building is to be erected for the 
accommodation of the members of the Essex 
County Council. 
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‘*GAINSBOROUGHS”’ AS AN 


INVESTMENT. 


“HE picture buyer, who haunts Christie’s 
T with a cheque-book, will be staggered by 
an article in the Speaker called ‘‘ The 
Commercial Connoisseur.’ This pours odium 
on the speculators who give ten thousand 
pounds for a Gainsborough simply as an invest- 
ment. ‘It is the genius of Capel Court that 
presides at Christie's, and directs the beat of 
‘the auctioneer’shammer. It is not the favourite 
Artist who is knocked down to the highest 
bidder, not the delicate quality of his style, 
not the exquisite pleasure that is yielded 
by his brush. It is his value as an invest- 
ment. He is a competitor not with the 
great painters of his age and school, but with 
Brighton A’s and the mysterious railways of 
the American continent . 
given for a Gainsborough because the investor 
thinks this is a prudent appropriation of his 
money. He hasa strong faith in the stability 
of Gainsborough stock, just as old ladies 
believed in Consols. Consols were never 
beautiful; they did not make a rainbow of 
imagination in this vale of tears; but they 
inspired a sense of comfort and security. So 
the owner of the Gainsborough, when he hangs 
it on his wall, will think ot it, not as a lovely 


picture, but as his ten thousand pounder—a | 


thing of canvas, paint, and frame in which he 
has sunk a fortune.’’ There is a good deal 
more to the same effect, and unless we are 
much mistaken, the picture investor will be 
displeased. His reply would probably run 
something like this: ‘‘ Why on earth should 


I be assumed to care nothing for a valuable | 


picture which I purchase at a very high 
figure? The nation gave seventy thousand 
for an Old Master out of the Blenheim Collec- 
tion. That was done in order that a monu- 
mental work of its kind might become national 


. Ten thousand is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


property. This was not a speculation on the | 
part of the Treasury; it was a judicious | Clutton wasa man of great Architectural skill 


investment, governed by a genuinely artistic 
motive. Why am I more of a huckster than 
the nation? I have a real pleasure in the 
possession of a costly painting. I do not 
gloat over it solely with the idea that it 
represents so many thousands. Some wealthy 
men buy diamonds for their wives, because 
diamonds are always so much capital, but that 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 20. 
MR. JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY. 


mer] HE truth must be told though the 

AG] heavens fall. It was the Cardinal 
Archbishop himself who begged 
John Francis Bentley to come 
out of his shell, that by 
stepping into the sunshine of 


_his reputation, instead of basking in the 
| shadows of his Art, he might aid in pro- 


nouncing the welcome of the new Catholic 
Cathedral of Westminster, and by such in- 
direct means help to swell the funds neces- 
sary for the completion of so ambitious a 
scheme. 

John Francis Bentley belongs to a small 
coterie of Architects of whom the World—in 
the common sense—knows nothing and sees 
less, and of whom the vast majority of their 
professional brethren never hear of. He 
was articled in the middle fifties to Henry 
Clutton, who himself prepared complete 
drawings for the Cathedral in the French 
Gothic style, close upon thirty years ago-— 
some period before he became totally blind 
and relinquished practice. Although Henry 


and worked in many instances in conjunction 
with Burgess, Mr. Bentley never took kindly 
to office routine, but registered a vow that 
he would never enter another Architect’s 
office, although he lingered on with Mr. 
Clutton for some two years after his articles 
had expired. It was during this time that a 


does not prevent them ‘from appreciating the little episode occurred which throws a very 


effect of the gems round a woman’s neck.”’ 


On this it might be remarked that diamonds | 
are products of Nature rather than Art, and | Burgess prepared an elaborate set of draw- 
that. there is’ no comparison between their | 


barbaric splendour and the subtle genius of a 
noble picture.: Money invested in diamonds 
is, so to speak, in its natural element. It is earth 
to earth and dross to dross. Still, there is 
something to be said for the connoisseur who 
has the double satisfaction of genuine pride in 
an artistic possession and the knowledge that 
the money he gave for it is always safe. But is 
it always safe ? 
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happy light upon International Competitions 
of five and thirty years ago. Clutton and 


ings for Lisle Cathedral, and Burgess, who 
was always a very shrewd and clever man of 
business, had -all the sheets lettered up in 
French. The reports and detailed estimates 


of the works, which were very voluminous, 
were translated and almost rewritten by 
Frenchmen, and when the whole thing was 
complete, young Bentley was deputed to 
take the drawings to Paris and despatch 
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them from there to their destination. The 
shrewdness of Burgess was justified, for the 
judges, strong in their conviction that the 
Englishman’s drawings were the work of 
Viollet-le-Duc, awarded them the premium 
and any amount of praise. When, however, 
the mistake was discovered, our French 
friends found a way out of their trouble, and, 
as history knows, Messrs. Clutton and Burgess 
did not build the Cathedral at Lisle. | 
When Mr. Bentley threw off the yoke of 
his probationary period, he started to study 
the works of Europe, and we _ hardly 


know whether for the last thirty years he 
has taken greater pains in hiding himself in 
Venice, in Ravenna, and in Rome, or in 
retiring to his rooms in the Adelphi, where 
he might shut himself away from all contem- 
porary work, and create just what his soul 
You yourself do not know many 


dictated. 


of the fine things John Bentley has done, but 
if you had never seen anything. beyond the 
interior of Carlton Towers—the joiners’ work 
alone of which cost over £30,000, it would 
have sufficed to determine the capability ot 
its Architect. If you mistake not, Corpus 
Christi, at Brixton Rise, is another of Mr. 
Bentley’s Churches, and when completed 
will be the largest Gothic Church in London. 
For many years he was a Goth pure and 
simple, more English in his methods than his 
old master, and than even Burgess, but the 
Eastern Churches have always impressed 
him by their magnifiance of colour, and 
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thirty years of ardent study have made him 
one of England’s great colour masters. 

At atime when Continental Italy was in 
so distracted and deplorable a condition as 
scarcely to have the spirit, or the power, to 
undertake any work of magnitude, Venice, 
apart from the scene of strife and already 
enriched by commercial enterprise, began a 
second Cathedral in honour of St. Mark. 
Their previous building having been des- 
troyed by fire, the Venetians determined to 
take S'anto Sophia—which they considered 
the most splendid Church in the World—for 
their model, and accordingly sent for the 
best Greek Architects, who thus brought the 
Byzantine style into Italy for the second 
time. - Every vessel that cleared out of 
Venice for the East was obliged to bring 
back a certain amount of marble for the 
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Russia. For weeks at a stretch Mr. Bentley 
has studied this particular Church, in face of 
Ruskin’s assertion that it has neither grace nor 
elegance, but a sort of barbaric magnificence 
formed on the plan of the Greek Byzantine 
Churches, and, like them, adorned with clumsy 
mosaics. San Vitale at Ravenna is another 


of John Bentley’s favourite studies, princi- | 


pally for its close affinity in planning 
to St. Sophia’s and its wonderful mosaic 


work, all of which has obtained the admira- | 


tion of successive ages. 
course, Santo Sophia itself, and several other of 
the Early Christian Churches in Dalmatia 
and Greece, have provided the inspiration 
for the new Cathedral of Westminster, the 
Foundation Stoneof which Cardinal Vaughan 
laid a few days since. The construction of 
the Church will be proceeded with exactly 
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invariably fixed in wrong positions, and | 
have seen really good interiors gradually 
“waste ’’ away and the mouldings and arches 
go for nothing, under the influence of stained 
glass ignorantly disposed. 

Mr. Bentley does not believe in the manu- 
facture of pretty drawings, and for thirty 
vears has had no cause to make one. 
Within the shell of his own convictions, out 
of which he has stepped, in this instance, for 
the benefit of others, there is the atmosphere 
of refinement, of truth and fidelity to the 
canons of Architectural Art; and if that 
truth and fidelity prompt him—in his work— 
to begin just at that point where the ordi- 
nary Architect leaves off, it is because he 
knows that ordinary work is invariably bad, 
and extraordinary work ten times worse. 
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SKETCH OF THE NAVE OF THE CATHEDRAL: J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


Cathedral, which took nearly a century to 
complete. In 1071, Doge Domenicho Silvio, 
by the aidof Greek Artists, began to decorate 
the interior with marble and mosaic until 
the whole fabric was encrusted, and so com- 
pletely was St. Mark’s of foreign extraction 
that it produced for centuries no effect 
whatever upon the Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture of other parts of Italy, for the external 
appearance of the Cathedral is no_ less 
Byzantine than its interior. From _ the 
number of its cupolas St. Mark’s has often 
been said to savour of a Mosque; whereas 
the truth is that the Mahommedan House 
_of Prayer was copied from the Christian, and 
not the Christian from the Mahommedan. 
Both the Turkish: Mosques and St. Mark’s 
are descended from St. Sophia, which is 
equally the parent of the Churches of 


after the method of the Ninth Century. The 

whole fabric will be erected in ordinary | 
London stock bricks, which will eventually | 
be entirely encased with the richest marbles 

and mosaics, as funds allow. The mosaic | 
decoration of the Nave will portray the his- — 
tory of the Catholic Church in England from | 
the coming of Augustine to the present | 
time. The Transepts and the Sanctuary | 
will contain the history of the Mother Church, 
and the twelve Chapels will follow their 
respective dedications. Not a square inch 
of stained glass work will appear in the 
whole Cathedral, the Architect requiring 
a “ pure white light’ to enhance the value 
of his‘interior. I should like to be commis- 
sioned, he says, to destroy five-sixths of the 
stained glass in English Churches. Beyond 
the viieness of its design and colouring, it is | 


CALLINGTON Church Bells, which have been 
in bad condition for many years, are to be 
restored by Mr Aggett, of Chagford, who has 
contracted to complete the work by the harvest 
festival. 

THE Minister of Public Works, Rome, states 
that the Italian Government has always been 
perfectly ready to listen to the proposals of 
Switzerland for the construction of a Simplon 
Tunnel, and that the Italian Government looks 
very favourably upon the enterprise. 

As an indication of the interest now taken in 
Natural History, over 100,000 persons have 
passed through Mr. Rowland Ward's jungle at 
the Empire of India Exhibition since the open- 
ing day. 

THE Stourbridge County Court is to be con- 
siderably extended, so as to provide a second 
Court for the Registrar. The second Court 
will be on the upper floor, and the work will 
shortly be put in hand. 
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‘““THE DESTRUCTION OF 
EDINBURGH.” 


A CHAT WITH THE MARQUIS OF 
TWEEDDALE. 

T was good of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
| being the Chairman of the North British 
Railway Company which contemplates 
erecting the monster Hotel in Princes Street, to 
meet us in our Crusade against ‘‘The Destruc- 
tion of Edinburgh,” and if suavity of manner 
be calculated to turn away opposition, then the 
opposition we feel it our duty to make to this 
monstrous scheme would be ended. But there 
is hope for us. Not that we think it at all 
possible, or even probable, that the 
forces we are bringing to bear upon the 
authorities will have any happier result than 
that of reducing the proposed height of the 
erection, and thus bringing it more into scale 
with the surroundings. Lord Tweeddale 
was accompanied at our interview by the 
Marchioness, who, as many people know, is 
about the only woman in the peerage who has 
more than once taken up an official position on 
the foot-plate of a railway engine and success- 
fully driven an express train. We commenced 
our onslaught upon his Lordship by fearlessly 
asserting that Railway Directors had no 
souls, and the Marchioness as_ fearlessly 
agreed with us, but when we came to closer 
quarters, the Chairman stuck to his last, and 
insinuated that his Company would like, if we 
had no objection, to obtain a little interest on 
the capital sum, over £200,000, we believe, to 
be expended on the suggested building. It is 
thought that the loss of two floors—two floors 
of bedrooms — would be a _ very serious 
reduction of income, especially as first-class 
Hotel accommodation is almost an unknown 
luxury in Edinburgh. It was our counter 
suggestion that the new offices of the 
Company need not be incorporated in 
the Hotel building, which could then be 
reduced in size; but there is the cost 


of administration in two separate buildings to be 
considered, which, in our belief, is not an insu- 
After discussing many other 


perable difficulty. 


PROPOSED 


details which it is not wise at the moment to 
disclose, Lord Tweeddale was good enough and 
honest enough to offer us any personal assistance 
he could to further any legitimate effort we 
might make to save the dignity of the City of 
Edinburgh. We shall avail ourselves of his 
kind offices a little later. In the meantime, 
we invite correspondence from everyone 
interested, but, on no consideration, do we 
invite communications to which anything 
but the name of the writer be appended. Many 
Architects are a weak-kneed lot of fellows—all 
anxious to express most decided opinions upon 
everything and everybody, but extremely 


_ anxious to express them over a nom-de-plume. 


| We detest such weakness, and only under very 


_ exceptional 


circumstances shall-> such com- 


| munications be considered, although corres- 


pondents who do not accept the responsibilty 


| of their own convictions, need never fear that 


_ fidence. 


the Bur_peErs’ Journat will betray their con- 
Amongst all the letters we have yet 
received upon this Edinburgh matter, there are 
no less than eleven written over fictitious signa- 
tures, five of which are from men who mirror 
our own convictions, and whose positions could 


AT 


PRESENT. AS PROPOSED. 


well have supported the dignity of their own 


| Names. 


_ blocked in ,to actual scale. 


MorE CONVINCING SKETCHES. 
We publish in this issue a sketch taken from 
Princes Street, with Mr. Beattie’s building 
This will show, 


| even more strikingly than did the competitive 


_ building, with the heights of 


NORTH 


perspective which appeared in our last issue, 
what the purpose of the Railway Company 
really is. We also insert a sectional sketch of 
the late existing building and the proposed 
the various 
thereon. Then 


features plainly marked 
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communicate with him. We will try again. 

It should be stated that all the sketches 
which are published this week were pre- 
pared under the direction of Lord Wemyss, 
and are those referred to in his letter which 
concurrently appeared in the Edinburgh Evening 
News. 


RESTORING A WELSH CHURCH. 


HE interesting Church of St. Michael, 
Michaelston-y-Vedw, near Cardiff, sup- 
posed to be the Church of St. Michael 

built by St. Medw, one of the missionaries 
sent by Rome to South Wales in the first cen- 
tury, is being carefully restored by Messrs. 
Seddon & Carter, of Cardiff. The walls of the 
present Church are thirteenth century, but 
there are fragments remaining of pre-Norman 
work that might be part of the original Church 
of Medw. These, however, have suffered greatly, 
as have also the thirteenth century stonework 
details, by a fire which must have taken place 
at the end of the fourteenth or early in the 
fifteenth century, for early fifteenth century 
details remain untouched. The thirteenth cen- 
tury Church was a simple parallelogram, 78 ft. 
by-24-ft., lit by lancet windows of the simplest 
form. It was, after the fire, divided by a Chancel 
Arch to make a Nave 52 ft. long and a Chancel 
26 ft., and a finely proportioned battlemented 
Tower was at the same time built at the west 
end. It is probably to this date also that the 
South Porch belongs, the South Chapel being 
about a century later. The lancet windows 
had all been blocked, mostly about a century 
ago, when eight large wooden windows were 
inserted; but five of these lancets have 
been opened up, although, unfortunately, 
most of their stonework had been either re- 
moved or destroyed by fire, and in one of them 
was found the interesting fragment of thirteenth 
century decoration, painted on the plaster in 
red outline of the Saint — most likely St. 
Medw. In the restoration, the greatest care 
has been taken to preserve every fragment of 
old work, of whatever date, which can in any 
way explain the history of the Church. The 


| fifteenth century roofs of the Chancel and Porch 


have been restored to their original state, 
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BRITISH HOTEL, EDINBURGH, LOOKING TOWARDS CALTON HILL. 


| there are two sketches of the site, one as 


it appears with a very uncouth erection upon 
it, and the other with the suggested Hotel in 
all its glory. As Mr. Brydon asserted in his 
letter, and as he has repeated to us strongly 
since, the question of whether Mr. Beattie’s 
design is a dignified one, or whether it is not, 
does not in the faintest degree influence our 
intentions. We wrote to Mr. Beattie asking 
him to address us a communication, but Mr. 
Beattie was away from his office, and beyond 
thanking us for forwarding advanced proofs of 
the letters already published, it did not 
occur to his “firm”’ that it was possible to 


though, unfortunately, it was found imprac- 
ticable, even with the greatest care, to use 
many of the old timbers. A new ceiling has 
been put to the modern roof of the Nave. The 
floor has been relaid to its original level, with 
a slope of about a foot from east to west of the 
Nave; the Tower Arch opened out, the old lancet 
windows restored, and two new stone tracery 
windows inserted in the place ot two of the old 
wood ones. The old Altar stone, which was 
found in the pavement of the Chancel, has been 
restored to its proper use. The cost, when 
completed, will be about £1,000, and it is 
hoped to open the Church by the end of August. 
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LEEDS NOTES. 


{From A CORRESPONDENT. | 


EEDS leaves one with the impression 
that its people, if they have any love for 


Art, are either too busy or will not take | 


the trouble to beautify their streets. Many 
schemes for the improving and widening of 
streets have, during the last twenty years, been 
formulated by the City authorities, but these 
have been carried out in a piece-meal way, and 


the effect cannot be said to be satisfactory. 
* * * 


| 


cannot be said to be a success. At the top the 
chimneys have been made the most important 
feature, being arched together in a curious 
way, and carried up toa great height, so that 
it is impossible, at first sight, to say whether 
they are chimneys or simply ornamental 
features, while the gables between have 
dwindled to mere dormers. 
* * * 

The new Corporation Baths in Kirkstall 

Road, the first of a series which the Council 


| is building, by Mr. W. Hanstock, seem excel- 


The City has a good Art Gallery, at which | 


there has been this Spring one of the best 
Exhibitions of Pictures and Sculpture to be 


THE VIEW OF CALTON HILL, EDINBURGH, AS IT IS. 


seen out of London, but the public are too 
indifferent to visit it. _ 
* * * 

Architecture, too, cannot be said to have 
advanced much during the last thirty years; 
in fact, since the Town Hall was built about 
1858, there has not been a really fine building 
erected in the town. Of the most recent may 
be mentioned the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany’s block in Park Row, by Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse, R.A. This building is excellently 
planned for its requirements and substantially 
constructed—and Iam aware that this cannot 
be said of all the most modern buildings in the 
town, many of which evidence the desire to 
build something adapted to requirements in the 
cheapest manner possible—but the Front of the 
Prudential Building cannot be said to bein Mr. 
Waterhouse’s most happy manner. The Front 
is too crowded; it wants plain wall space. 

* * * 

The same Architect has designed the York- 
shire College, a large block in brick and stone. 
The latest addition to this group is the College 
Hall, which was opened last year. Externally, 
it has a dignified aspect, but inside it is bare, 
with a flat ceiling and a gallery running right 
across the main window (this, however, was 
not the Architect’s fault), and, moreover, its 
acoustics are defective. 

* * * 

In connection with the Yorkshire College, a 
large new Medical School has been built from 
designs by Mr. W.H. Thorp. This building 
is one of the finest of its kind, admirably fitted 
up, and adapted to its purpose. The elevations 
in brick and stone shew considerable feeling, 
especially the side towards the Infirmary, but 
it is alittle lacking indignity, breadth and repose. 
Its Architect has too great a love for prettiness 
in detail. The same may be said of the new 
banking premises of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, 
by Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer. The directors of 
this Bank deserve praise for allowing their 
Architects unlimited means and a free hand; 
but the building shews this rather too clearly 
externally in the mass of carving lavished upon it. 

The same measure of praise honestly given to 
these buildings cannot be given to two other 
works of a public character. The first of 


these is the large mass now being built on the | 


finest site in the City, the new Post Office. 
This has been designed by Mr. H. Tanner, of 
Her Majesty’s Board of Works. Here the 
greater part of the site has been covered with 
low shed-like buildings, with a false-looking 
Front carried up several stories higher. Too 
much thought seems to have been expended on 
this Front while the sides and back have been 
left to look after themselves. Even the Front 
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lently planned and thoughtfully carried out. 
The front seemsto besomewhat out of character 
with the purpose of the building. 

* * * 


Two new Banks will 
shortly be in progress, 
one for the National 
Provincial Company, by 
Messrs. Perkin & Bul- 


lower story in granite, 
and be Renaissance in 
style; and the other 
for Messrs. Williams, 
William Brown & Co., 
by Messrs. Waterhouse 
& Son, which will also 
have its ground story 
in granite. It is to be 
hoped that these will 
add breadth and dignity 
to the Domestic Archi- 
tecture of the City. 

* * 


* 


< 


A limited competition 
is now being held for another new Bank for 
the Yorkshire Banking’ Co., which is to be 
erected on one of the finest sites in the City, 
at the corner of the City Square and Boar 
Lane. The site should give an opportunity 
for a very imposing building. The City 
Council has under consideration the entire re- 
building of the Markets, and the erection of a 
handsome Stone Front to Vicar Lane. The 
Committee proposes having a competition for 
this building, offering premiums of 100, 


£25 and £5. 


Money prizes, amounting to £200, for the 
beautification of Stations, have been offered: by 
the North-Eastern Railway Company. The 
floral decoration of the larger town Stations on 
the Company's system would be impossible 
except in a few instances, and the intention on 
the part of the directors was, no doubt, to 
encourage country stationmasters and _ their 
staffs to spend their spare time in such a way 
as to give pleasure, not 
only to themselves, but 
to the railway passen- 
gers. One of the con- 
ditions of the compe- 
tition is that. existing 
buildings should be uti- 
lised as muchas possible, 
and it is curious to note 
the many ingenious 
devices employed at 
some of the Stations. 

THe eight hundred 
portraits at Bethnal “> 
Green Museum have ‘4 


now been removed to “t- Ae (of S 
the new National Por- i aad [= “Ss 
trait Gallery. The wh, er 
transfer occupied a fort- 4D Na Se : ——Y 
night. Mr. Cust, the é 7 pn eis? 2 ZS 
director of the Gallery, #2/Hre. 0! Nah EL 


states that the pictures 

will not be ready for 

public view for about 

six months yet. An expert restorer has been 
commissioned to examine all the pictures care- 
fully and to restore them where necessary. 
This is a work which will occupy aconsiderable 
time. 

A CONTEMPORARY States that the Secretary of 
the Glasgow Architectural Association, Mr. 
Walter R. Watson, has been appointed to assist 
Mr. Wm. J. Anderson, Principal of the Archi- 
tectural Department in the Glasgow School of 
Art. 

AT a meeting of the Perth Presbytery on 
Wednesday last, it was agreed to restore the 
Middle Parish Church, Perth, to the state it 
was in before the recent fire. 


mer, which will have the _ 


THE VIEW, 


THE NEW CHIMES AT THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 


PROBABLY unique performance of the 
new Carillon set up in the Tower of the 

Royal Exchange by Messrs. Gillett and 
Johnston,of Croydon,and identicalin mechanism 
with the automatic chimes supplied by the 


| firm in question to the Town Halls of Man- 


chester and Hove, to Wakefield Cathedral, and 
to Eaton Hall, the Duke of Westminster’s 
seat in Cheshire, was heard last week. The 
machinery of the old chimes, constructed on 
what is known as the “‘ Belgian principle,’’ by 
Messrs. Dent and Co., nearly half a century 
ago, had suffered so severely from wear and 
tear that of late years its ‘‘functioning’’ had 
been productive of discordant sounds, eminently 
calculated to grieve the judicious ear. At its 
best the former Carillon, though consisting of 
sixteen bells, had only been able to play four 
tunes, and had for no inconsiderable period 
of time played them sadly,out of tune, two or 
three of the bells belonging to the upper 
register having not only undergone deteriora- 
tion of tone, but lost their true pitch. 
The new machinery is constructed to play 
twenty-one several and distinct tunes, three of 
which are sacred melodies, to be exclusively 
performed on Sundays, and eighteen secular 
airs, told off into three week-day groups, re- 
presenting the English, Scotch, and Irish 
nationalities respectively. After a short state- 
ment, chiefly referring to the mechanical im- 
provements characterising the new Carillon, 
had been made by Mr. Gillett to a small party 
of persons specially invited to hear the first 
public performance of the entire series of 
English, Scotch, and Irish melodies, Mr. Deputy 
White severed a riband traversing a portion 
of a small room in the lowest storey of the 
Royal Exchange Tower, and py so doing set 
free the weights by which the mechanism is 
worked, and which will henceforth be released 
by the action of the great clock at nine a.m., 
at high noon, and at six and nine p.m. 
respectively. Forthwith the chimes rang 
out the solemn strains of ‘ Rockingham”’ 
(‘When I survey’’) with perfect 

of intonation, and followed on with 
more cheerful measures of ‘‘God Bless the 
Prince of Wales.”’ It is noteworthy that the 
peal of bells is tuned in such sort as to play 
tunes written in or transposed to the natural 
key and that of G, its dominant fifth. The 
barrel, bristling with massive metal pins, 
which, as it revolves, raise and release the 
hammers that strike the bells, is worked by a 
15cwt. weight connected with the clock; and 
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AS IT WILL BE. 


| the hammer specially affected to the service of 


the tenor bell weighs forty pounds, the weight 


| of the other hammers being proportionate to 
| the graduated sizes of the smaller bells. 


In connection with the Methodist Free 
Church at Cleckheaton, new Sunday School 
premises, which will comprise a Lecture Hall 
and seventeen Class Rooms, are about to be 
erected at a cost of £5,000. 

Stitt another of the Newmarket famous 
landmarks has been removed. The old King’s 
Stables, at the end of the Beacon Course, which 


| were erected by James I. in 1609, have been 


pulled down. 
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POTTERY OF FIVE THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO. 


T University College, London, the Exhibi- 
A tion of the objects unearthed by Pro- 
fessor Petrie, in Egypt, will no doubt 
attract many who wish for detailed knowledge 
on the subject. Surprised as scholars must 
have been at the first details of these explora- 
tions, they will indeed be more astonished 
when they examine the large and complete 
Collection of Antiquities belonging to the race 
who some five thousand vears ago established 
a large and flourishing 
settlement in Middle 
Egypt. The excava- 
tions during the season 
of 1895 were conducted 
by two parties—that of 
Professor Petrie sup- 
ported, as on former 
occasions, by Mr. Jesse 
Howarth and = Mr. 
Martyn Kennard ; and 
a second detachment 
of explorers working 
for the Egyptian Re- 
search Account, under 
Mr. Quibell and Mr. 
Duncan. The field 
covered by the work 
of the two parties was 
a small one, extending 
from Ballas to Nagada, 
about thirty miles 
north of Thebes, and 
on the west bank of the 
Nile. Here — shortly 
after the fall of the 
Twelfth. Dynasty and 
during the weak period 
of the Thirteenth, a 
large horde of foreign- 
ers established them- 
selves. The ancient 
Egvptian town of Set- 
Nub, which had been 
founded as early as 
the time of the Fourth 
Dynasty, wasdeserted, 
and the new race 
founded a settlement 
—it can hardly. be 
called a town—about 
a hundred yards away 
from the Egyptian 
town. The tombs are 
totally different from 
any of those of the 
native Egyptians, 
being on the average 
not more than five feet 
deep, and with the 
body laid in a crouch- 
ing attitude and facing 
south. The objects 
in the tomb seem cer- 
tainly to indicate a 
belief in immortality, 
as we find vessels for 
food and drink as well 
as toilet requisites. 
These . latter. objects 
are especially curious, 
consisting of combs 
of bone and _ ivory 
neatly carved, with 
handles in the form of 
stags or gazelles; large 
jars (one holding over 
two gallons is ex- 
hibited) of scented 
fat ; and slabs of slate 
with a small portion of green malachite upon 
them, and a rubber. These objects were, no 
doubt, used to prepare the paint with which 
to adorn the body. They have, however, an 
interest beyond revealing to us the vanity 
of this ancient race, as the forms which they 
assume afford interesting information as to the 
surroundings of these people in their primi- 
tive home. They assume the form of various 
animals—the gazelle, ibex, elephant, fish of 
various kinds, and the turtle. Whatever 
opinion may be formed of the theories put 
forward by Professor Petrie during his very 
brilliant archeological career, he has at least 
the merit of having been the first to show that 


it is the small objects, and above all the 
pottery, which are the most important in 
establishing the date and the character of a 
primitive settlement. Here the study of the 
pottery is indeed the solution of a number of 
difficult problems which arise in connection 
with this astonishing discovery. The earlier 
pottery is indeed remarkable. The beautiful 
contours of the vases and their unvarying re- 
gularity of form at oncearrest attention. We 
find that the whole of this work is hand made 
and not worked upon the potter’s wheel, 
each article being built up, smoothed. and 


INTERIOR OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE: FROM A DRAWING BY H. L. FLORENCE, 


polished by the hand. The fact of the 
polishing being vertical and not horizontal 
is proof of this. This hand-made pottery is par- 
ticularly interesting, as the custom exists to this 
day among the Kabylee tribes of North Africa, 
whose pottery bears a most striking resem- 
blance to that of the ‘‘ New Race.” It, how- 
ever, survives also in Egypt, where there is a 
large production of hand-made pottery at Ballas 
and other districts of Middle Egypt, entirely 
the work of women, the wheel-made pottery, 
which is a very extensive industry in Egypt, 
being entirely the work of the men. The 
pottery, however, affords more information 
than this. There is a distinct resemblance 


| between the pottery decorated with a wavy line 
as a handle and that found by Professor Petrie 
and Mr. Bliss in the excavations at Tel Hesy, 
the site of the ancient Lacish. There seems 
little doubt, therefore, that we may class these 
invaders of Egypt as part of the same race 
whom we find later in the fair Libyans and 
the Amorites of Syria. More remarkable 
still are the series of painted vases, 
which are probably, as Professor Petrie suggests, 
imported ware. The vases are of a buff colour, 
with the designs painted in red. The designs 
represent ships, with many oars and two large 
steering oars, and 
double tents like cabins 
on deck. The most 
curious feature, how- 
ever, is the standard 
with which each ship 
is provided, and which 
is placed upon a pole 
over the principal 
cabin. These stan- 
dards vary, and either 
represent the names 
of the ships or the 
towns from which the 
traders came. They 
include such emblems 
as an elephant or 
ostrich, or trees, birds 
and hills. Much of 
this pottery resembles 
that of Crete, Cyprus 
and the Troad, and 
would seem, along with 
the ship vases, to con- 
nect the importers 
with the wandering 
bands of. traders and 
merchants who sailed 
round the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. 


NoTHING could be 
done to’extinguish the 
fire in the Tower of 
the Parish Church at 
Callington, Cornwall, 
which was discovered 
to be on fire early on 
Tuesday morning, and 
which burnt itself out 
in less than three 
hours, destroying the 
splendid peal of six 
bells, cast by Penning- 
ton in 1777, and the 
clock erected by public 
subscription about 
thirty years ago. The 
Tower, which is of 
granite, and about 
too ft. in height, sur- 
mounted by four pin- 
nacles, is seriously 
damaged, and the 
upper portion will 
have to be rebuilt, 


MIDDLETON TOWERS, 
Norfolk, for many 
years the home of the 
late Sir Lewis Jarvis, 
has beensold privately 
for less than half the 
amount it was valued 
at a few years ago. 
The Castle of Middle- 
ton was built in the 
reign of Henry VI., 
and that part of the 
present Mansion 
which up to a recent date was known as the 
Old Tower, was the gateway of the original 
building. Sir Lewis Jarvis, at enormous cost, 
had the whole place restored. 


TENDERS are invited for the preservation and 
repairs of the local Harbour at Ancona fora 
period of five years. Some further particulars 
may be seen on personal application at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, 
bet ween the hours of 11 and 6 daily. 

An Architectural competition has been opened 
by the proprietors of the Figaro, limited to 
French Architects, for designs for an important 
addition to their premises in the Rue Drouot. 
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HENRY TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS. 


E lately paid a visit to 49, Hugh Street, 
W Eccleston Square, the studio of Mr. 


de Mattos, a Dutch Sculptor, a man 
well-known in his own country and ambitious, 
like so many foreign artists who have come 
over to win honour and distinction in the 
land of their adoption. To do this is open 
to every man of talent and energy, and talent 
and energy Mr. de Mattos possesses. Doubt- 
less a painter has fairer prospects than a 
sculptor, for the sculptor's Art is less popular 
amongst us and more costly in its production. 
Few private individuals have space enough in 
their own houses for the exhibition of Sculpture, 
and public bodies have but little money at 
their disposal for its commission. The time 
may come when our Parks and other places of 
public recreation will be adorned with statuary 
by well-known men, and public funds devoted 
a little more lavishly to the acquisition of it. 

In Mr. de Mattos’ Studio, Mr. J. Sherwood 
Westmacott resided, previous to his retire- 
ment from active work. He was a man 
of great talent, a worthy successor of his 
uncle, Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., . 
and his cousin, Professor Westmacott, 
R.A. Nothing could be more striking 
than the difference in the work, con- 
ception, and execution of Mr. J. Sher- 
wood Westmagott and in that of 
Henry Teixeira de Mattos. In the 
former’s work refinement and delicacy 
of execution were noticeable in every 
detail; inthelatter’s, vigour, boldness, 
and a certain ruggedness of treat- 
ment prevails. Mr. de Mattos is an 
‘‘jmpressionist ’’ in marble, and deli- 
cacy of execution is supplanted by 
bolder handling, which may shock 
many preconceived ideas of what 
Sculpture should be. But it is re- 
freshing to discover a man who has 
the courage of his opinions, combin- 
ing the creative talent with a thorough 
knowledge of his Art. Mr. de Mattos’ 
work commands a great deal more 
than this even. We give two illus- 
trations of his conceptions: ‘‘ The Cub 
Stealer,’’ anda Crucifixion. The first 
is life size, or perhaps, more than life 
size, a work only suitable for a large 
Gallery. It represents a powerful 
negro robbing a panther of her young, 
and the infuriated animal has surprised 
him in theact. Characteristic ferocity 
is powerfully shewn in both figures, 
and the terrible strain upon the 
negro’sstrengthis admirably depicted. 

This is undoubtedly a work of 
genius: it is terrible in its inception ; 
can lay, and does lay, no claim to 
please. the many; but it is neverthe- 
less a fine imagination and appeals to 
men who know what Art really is. 

‘The Artist here illustrates his views 
on how Sculpture of this class should 
be treated. It is fierce and bold and 
the chisel marks are undisguisedly 
shewn and lend a rugged charm to 
the work, refreshing in its vigour, 
original in its conception, a departure 
from the tameness which so frequently charac- 
terises modern Sculpture. The other example 
of this Sculptor is one which from the dawn of 
Christianity has exercised a fascination for 
Artists and has claimed more of their devotion 
than any other. 

Mr. de Mattos tells us that this is the first 
time he has attempted to represent the sublime 
tragedy of the Crucifixion, and how absorbed 
he became in working out his conception of 
it. This figure of the dead Christ is no 
conventional representation, no tame effigy, 
but a ‘‘man of sorrows’’ who has suffered that 
most terrible and agonising torture, death on 
the Cross. There is the dead Christ; the 
head has sunk upon the breast, the muscles of 
the arms and chest show the terrible tension ; 
the whole figure expresses the agony that has 
now been passed, and the drawn features tell 
the tale of resignation -and suffering. The 
Artist relates how, to convey his ideal, he 
modelled from a man who hung by his hands, 
and so painful was this, that only for a few 
minutes could the model sustain the strain of 
it. ‘‘Too painfully real’’ will be the verdict of 
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| many, may be of the majority, perhaps. 


| 


But 
here is a man who has dared to depict the 
realism of that dread event of-Calvary. For 
our own part, we welcome the daring, and 
would fain see the work of such men as Mr. de 
Mattos in our Churches, than the constant re- 
productions of tame Sculpture which are gener- 


- ally to be found, and upon which it were waste 


of words to comment upon. 

Happily there are signs that Architects are 
becoming alive to the importance of intrusting 
the sculpture of the figure to individual Artists, 
and not to tradesmen. The late J. D. Sedding 
set a noble example in this respect, and other 
men are following in his steps, so that the time 
may come, and soon, when our Churches may 
have Painting or Sculpture by distinguished 
men. Who that has travelled abroad and 
visited the old Churches, has not found how 
his imagination has been fired, his intellect 
aroused and his eye educated and charmed by 
beautiful Art, the work of men whose names 
are deathless, and who have made the Churches 
famous for their conceptions? In our own 
time Reredoses by the hundred have been 
erected, windows put in, paintings executed, and 


A CRUCIFIXION : HENRY TEIXEIRA 


yet it would be difficult to point to many that 
rise above mediocrity. If Architects pressed 
upon their clients how all important it is that 
the figure, if represented at all, should be repre- 
sented by accomplished hands; and if Archi- 
tects would be content to interfere as little as 
possible in what is best left to the Artist, our 
buildings would gain in interest, our Churches 
would be more beautiful, and Painting and 
Sculpture would find a home amongst us, and 
the men would be forthcoming to do good work. 
Mr. Richmond’s beautiful mosaics in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral point to this most desirable consum- 
mation. 

There are many objects of interest in Mr. de 
Mattos’ studio, which illustrate his individuality. 
His busts are powerfully modelled, and he can 
use his brush with skill and ease. We shall 
welcome the news that Henry Teixeira de 
Mattos—who has tasted, like most good men, 
the bitterness of hope deferred—has obtained 
the appreciation his work demands. 


A NEw Chancel has been added to the Church 
of St. Sabinas, Woolacombe, at a cost of £200. 
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THE FAMOUS SPEETON CLAY. 
YORKSHIRE GEOLOGISTS AT FILEY. 


T a point about four miles from Filey, 
recently visited by members of the York- 
shire Geological and Polytechnic Society, 


_ the purple boulder clay gives place to a black 


clay, known to Geologists by the name of Kim- 


| meridge clay. This in its turn is succeeded by 


the Speeton clay, which is of neocomian age. 


| This particular section of clay, which underlies 
| the chalk, is of special interest to both the 


amateur and the professional Scientist, and 
Geologists from all parts of the World come to 
To amateurs it is attractive because it 


effective display when placed in a cabinet; 


| while those who may perhaps be best described 


as professional and technical Geologists regard 
the beds as of value because of the unique 
character of their situation and develop- 
and because, in the opinion of 
many, they give the key to some of the problems 


_ relative to the succession of secondary rocks. 


The Speeton beds are the marine equivalent of 
the Wealden deposits of the South 
of England, which are fresh-water 
deposits... The beds at Speeton have 
been carefully studied by Professor 
Judd, and more recently by Mr. G. 
W. Lamplugh, of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and he divides them into three 
zones by means of certain belemnites. 
The lowest zone is represented by 
Bel. Lateralis, the zone above it by 
Bel. Jaculum, and the upper bed by 
Bel. Brunswickensis. Bearing this 
division in mind, a section of the 
party made minute examinations, and 
were successful in finding specimens 
of all these three belemnites. Other 
fossils discovered included Crioseri 
asturte, Exogyra sinuata, Vermicu- 
laria Sowerbyi, Am. Speetonensis, 
and many more that the Geological 
Student might expect to find here. 
Struggling bravely over the huge 
boulders that carpet the beach beyond 
this point, the explorers passed under 
the shadow of the great perpendicular 
cliffs—the paradise of the climber and 
a favourite haunt of those who in due 
season find pleasure in shooting the 
beautiful gulls that cluster hereabouts. 
It was, of course, to see that most 
interesting geological object — the 
section of redchalk, that the travellers, 
by this time footsore with their travels, 
imposed upon themselves this further 
mortification. As most people who 
have read anything about the geology 
of this part of the coast are aware, 
this section of red chalk is the Hun- 
stanton limestone, corresponding to 
the Gault of the South of England, 
and forms the base of the cliffs. It is 
a delightful spot for the fossil hunter, 
but its inaccessibility at certain states 
of the tide is a difficulty which has 
yet to be got over. To reach the 
place it is necessary to trudge fora 
long distance over a rough roadway 


| of big boulders, and then, as one disappointed 
_ Geologist expresses it, ‘‘the tides are up 


almost before you can get there.’ The 
upper beds of the chalk have not yet been 
They certainly offer a 
rare field to adventurous Geologists, who would 
probably be able to attain their object by char- 
tering boats or descending by means of ropes 
after the manner of the famous egg climbers on 
the Bempton side of the cliffs. The exploration 
of the upper beds has been accomplished to 


| some extent from the inland, but the results 


await verification and amplification, such’ as 
only a thorough examination of the seaward 


| sections could furnish. 


Tue funeral of the late Mr. Thomas Chatfeild 
Clarke took place at Highgate Cemetery, on 
Wednesday last. Mr. Shoppee (ex-President) 
and Mr. Rogers (Secretary) were present on 
behalf of the Surveyors’ Institution, of which 
the deceased was President last year, as well as 
representatives of numerous other organisations 
with which he was prominently connected. 
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Professional Items. 


ARMADALE, SKYE.—Mr. Woulfe Brenan, 
C.E., Oban, has made a survey of the Bay, 
and is now preparing plans for the new Pier 
which Lord MacDonald proposes to erect at 
this port for the south of Skye. 

* * 


* 
BiRMINGHAM.—The following is a list of the 
papers which it is expected will be read during 
the autumn meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, which takes place in Birmingham on 
August 21st, 22nd and 23rd next ;—(1) ‘‘ The 
Direct Puddling of Iron,” by E. Bonehill; (2) 
‘““The Thermo-Chemistry of the Bessemer 
Process,’”’ by Prof. W. N. Hartley, F.R.S.; (3) 
‘“The Hardening of Steel,’ by H. M. Howe; 
(4) ‘‘ The Mineral Resources of South Stafford- 
shire,’ by H. W. Hughes, F.G.S.; (5) ‘‘ The 
Iron Industry of South Staffordshire,’ by D. 
Jones, Secretary of the South Staffordshire 
Ironmasters’ Association ; (6) ‘‘ Tests of Cast 
Iron,”’ by W. J. Keep; (7) ‘‘Small Cast Ingots,” 
by R,. Smith-Casson ; (8) ‘‘The Estimation of 
Oxide of Iron in Steel,” by A. E. Tucker, 
ELC. : (9).49 Tests.of Casts Iron. n Dy ae elo, 
West ; (10) ‘‘ The Use of Nickel in the Metal- 
lurgy of Iron,’’ by H, A. Wiggin. 
: * * 


BrRADFORD.—At the last meeting of the 
Bradford (Yorks) School Board plans were 
passed for new Infants’ Department at the 
Princeville School, and the addition of the 
present Infants’ School to the Mixed School, at 
an estimated cost, for building and furniture, of 
£2,300. The total amount ot work passed was 


for £4,419. 


*x* * 


* 

BIRKENHEAD.—Additions are to be made to 
the “Claughton Concert Hall,’’ Birkenhead, 
which comprises alarge promenaderoom. The 
contract has been let to Messrs. McLachlan & 
Batkin for £600. Plans have been prepared, 
and the work will be under the superintendence 
of T. Taliesin Rees, Architect, Hamilton Street, 
Birkenhead. 

* ok 
* 

BurRNLEY.—The Foundation Stone of St. 
Alban’s Church, Todmorden Road, Burnley, 
has been laid. On plan, the Church will con- 
sist of Nave of seven bays, with small Transept 
towards the easterly end of South side, and 
Organ Chamber on the North. A lofty arch 
will give entrance to the polygonal-shaped 
Sanctuary, the windows of which are high up 
above the adjoining Vestries. Accommodation 
will be provided for 673 adults. Externally 
the Church will be of stone. The west 
window is a large six-light traceried one, and 
over it is a niche for the Statue of S. Alban. 
The Architect is Mr. Medland Taylor, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Manchester. 

* * 


* 
CAMELFORD.—The Chapel which is to be 
enlarged and to have new Schools, in Fore 
Street, Camelford, was built about sixty years 
since. Outside it has rather a bold appearance, 
but the interior arrangements would not favour- 
ably impress a lover of Architectural beauty. 
One of the side Galleries is erected over a 
narrow roadway leading to the river. At one 
time it was thought advisable to sell the Chapel 
and build suitable premises on a new site, but 
Messrs. Wise & Wise, Architects, of Laun- 
ceston, were consulted, and plans were prepared 
by them for what will be practically a new 
Chapel and School Room. The School Room 
will be mainly over the roadway already 
referred to, but will allow for two good Vestries 
or Class Rooms under. There will be two 
entrances, the main one opening into the Vesti- 
bule leading to the new Gallery at the end of 
the Chapel, the other—the present entrance— 
leading to School Room, Vestries, and Lavatory. 
The windows will have leaded lights of tinted 
glass. Pitch pine will be used for the interior 
of the building, and the walls will be built of 
stone obtained from the Fenteroon estate, with 
granite dressings. The contractors are Messrs. 
Hooper & Dennis, the amount of their contract 
being £645. 
* x 
Carprrr.—Mr. E. Seward is preparing plans 
for anew Museum building in Park Place, to 
cost about £12,000, for the Cardiff Corporation. 


*DEVONPORT.—Mr. Henry Geo. Luff, Archi- 
tect, has been commissioned to prepare plans, 
&c., for converting No. 7, Fore Street, Devon- 
port, into a Conservative Club for Devonport. 
‘The premises, when completed, will have a 
spacious Bar, Billiard, Reading, Card, Smoking, 
and Secretary’s Rooms, and a Bowling Saloon 
and necessary Offices. A handsome Portland 
cement Front is to be erected in the place of the 
present glass bulk, which, when finished, will 
be a great improvement to Devonport. 
*x* * 


EpINBUuRGH.—The Theatre Royal has been 
under extensive alterations. A very complete 
installation of the electric light has been made. 
The ceiling has been formed into panels with 
effective wood mouldings, and the panels filled 
in with high relief cordelova, a material made 
from pulp and extremely light, which gives all 
the effect of modelled plaster work. The treat- 
ment in silver and blue is novel and successful. 
The wall spaces immediately under the ceiling 
and the recesses above the boxes to the right and 
left of the proscenium have also been covered 
with this material, a high relief design being 
used and treated in rich gold ornament and 
ivory background. The walls of the house 
have been papered in a rich tone of red, which 


- enhances the value of the ivory and gold 


plaster work. The whole of the decorations 
have been carried out by Mr. Thomas Hall, 8, 
George Street. 


* * 


* 

IRELAND.—The Council of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers’ of Ireland has awarded a 
Mullin’s Gold Medal to Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
A.M.I.C.E., for his paper, entitled ‘‘ The 
Application of Recent Advances in the Study 
and Treatment of Sewage.”’ 


* * 
* 


KILMALCOLM.—The new Free Church at 
Kilmalcolm stands at the junction of Bridge- 
of-Weir Road and Glebe Street. The style 
adopted is the Early English period of Gothic 
Architecture, which is treated in a bold, effec- 
tive, and simple manner. The whole of the 
mason work is of white freestone from Auchinlea 
Quarry, all the openings having chiselled chas- 
ings, and the walls are faced with rock-faced 
rubble work. Including the end Gallery, the 
Church has comfortable sitting accommodation 
for 450 persons. The floor has a slight fall 
towards the Pulpit, which is placed in a shallow 
recess and kept as low as possible. The wall 
on both sides of the Pulpit is finished with 


cusped panelled woodwork, 7 feet high. The- 


Spire rises to a height of 105 feet. The cost of 
the erection is nearly £3,000. Mr. Wm. 
Tennant, Hope Street, Glasgow, was the 
Architect. 


* * 


* 

LaNCASTER.—The plan for the Marsh Board 
School will consist of a Large Hall to accom- 
modate 180, two Class Rooms 72 each, and six 
ditto to hold 60 each—making total of the 
mixed department, 684. The Infants’ Depart- 
ment will consist of Large Room for 180 infants, 
Babies Room for 60, and Class Room for 60— 
total 300. Total capacity of School accom- 
modation, 984. The estimated cost of the 
Infants’ School, to be built first, is £2,000, 
exclusive of boundary walls and playground. 
The Corporation kas decided to apply for 
power to borrow £17,000 for the purpose 
of opening out New Street, adjoining the 
L. & N.W. Railway Station. 

* * 
* 

LivERPOOL.—The tender of Messrs. Henshaw 
& Son, Chatham Street, Liverpool, for the 
erection and completion of the proposed new 
Central Fire Station and Police buildings in 
Hatton Garden, in accordance with plans and 
specification and quantities, for the sum of 
£33,594 has been accepted, subject to the Local 
Government Board approving of the plans and 
sanctioning the borrowing of the sum of 
£35,000. 

a5* 

MANCHESTER.—The Manchester School 
Board has under consideration the re-building 
of the Central School, Deansgate, in a central 
position, in consequence of its purchase by the 
Great Northern Railway Company. In view 
of the large public expenditure thereby involved, 
it seems desirable that the Technical Instruction 
Committee and the Manchester School Board 


should come into conference, with the object 
of considering whether or not the work now 
carried on in the day and evening departments 
of the Central School might not be provided 
for in the new Technical School Building. 

* 


MEvaGIssEY.—The new Chapel and School 
at Mevagissey, which about twelve months ago 
were destroyed by fire, will be of modern style, 
and of more elaborate Architecture than the 
old. The Chapel, to be built of local stone 
with granite dressings, will be in Gothic style, 
and will accommodate about 400 people. In 
the Front will be two entrances, with double 
doors opening outwards. The windows will 
have Cathedral-tinted glass, The interior 
fittings are to be of pitchpine and mahogany. 
Attached to the Chapel will be a Vestry, and 
adjoining a School building, with Class Rooms. 
The work will probably be completed by next 
March. The ‘Architect, is Mr: F.C, jury, 
of Tregonissey, St. Austell, and the builders, 
Messrs. Moyle and Mitchell, of Chacewater. 


Nortincuam.—In the competition for new 
Chapel and Sunday School, for the United 
Methodist Free Church, Gregory Boulevard, 
Nottingham, the design of Mr. F. W, Dixon, 
Architect, of Manchester and Oldham has been 
selected. 

gl 

OKEHAMPTON.— The Okehampton School 
Board has accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Harris & Sleeman in £493 18s. toerect Fowling 
Down School. The only other tender was Mr. 
J. Brooking, Northlew, £495. Mr. Harry 
Geen’s plans for East Street Boys’ School were 
adopted, and he was asked to prepare an 
estimate. 

* * 

OrLry.—The Corner Stone of the Science 
and Art Schools at Otley was recently laid by 
Mrs. Fawkes, of Farnley Hall. The accommo- 
dation on the ground floor comprises four rooms, 
to be used for Model and Freehand Drawing, 
Painting, Perspective and Geometrical Draw- 
ing, and Art Master's Room. The rooms are 
separated by movable partitions, so as to be 
convenient for large or small Classes and 
Exhibition purposes. The upper floor will be 
used for Laboratory, capable of acommodating 
twenty-four students, with Platform at one end 
and Class Room adjoining. There are also 
rooms for Manual Labour Classes—Wood 
Carving, Cooking, &c. The drains are glass- 
lined iron pipes, and all stone is from local 
quarries. The Corridors giving access to the 
rooms are fire-proof red polished concrete. 
A. Marshall, of Otley, is the Architect. 

* * 


* 

PENARTH.—The Penarth School Board is 
about to invite a limited number of Architects 
to submit designs in competition for new 
Schools at a total cost of about £8,000, though 
it is understood only a portion of the Schools 


will be built at present. 
x x 
* 


PONTEFRACT.—Messrs. Tennant & Bagley, 
of the Market Square, Retford, have been 
successful in getting their plans accepted by the 
Pontefract Town Council for the new Hospital, 
estimated to cost £5,000. 

x x 


*x 

RENDcOMB, GLos. — St. Peter’s Church, 
Rendcomb, Gloucestershire, was re-opened on 
St. Peter’s Day, after undergoing considerable 
alterations from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Cardiff 
and Hereford. Messrs. Collins & Godfrey, of 
Tewkesbury, being the contractors. During 
the progress of the work some interesting 
features were brought to light, among them 
being portions of a thirteenth century Arcade 
and the north doorway to the Nave. 

* * 


* 

STRATHBLANE. — The Window erected in 
Strathblane Parish Church to the memory of 
Mr. Guthrie Smith, has for its subject Christ 
appearing to the woman after His resurrection, 
as recorded by St. Matthew, when He met 
them, saying, ‘‘ All Hail.’’ The robe of Christ 
is in white, the other robes are respectively 
ruby and a deep yellow. The figures in the 
bottom panel represent the angel appearing to 
the Marys at the sepulchre and saying to them 
‘‘He is not here, for He is risen.’’ The 
canopy is Gothic in style, and is treated in 
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silvery tones of white on a blue background. | 
The Window was constructed by Messrs. | 
J. & W. Guthrie, Glasgow and London, to the | 
design of Mr. Gould. 

ULVERSTONE.—Building operations have been , 
commenced for new Infant Schools, Church | 


Walk, Ulverstone, to hold 300 children in con- | 
nection with the Church, from plans by Messrs. | 
The Memo- | 
rial Stone will be laid on the 23rd inst. by the | 


J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects. 


Duchess of Devonshire. 


* * 


+ 
YELVERTON.—Mr. Charles King, Princess | 
Square, Plymouth, has designed an excellent | 
edifice to accommodate about 150 worshippers, | 
as a Chapel of Ease to the Parish Church of | 
It consists of a rect- | 
angular building and Vestry, lighted with lancet | 


Buckland Monachorum. 


windows, a group of five well-proportioned 


windows being placed at the east end, and all | 
A hanging | 
lamp in front of the Chancel and six lamps on | 
handsome brackets, serve for lighting the buil- | 


being filled with Cathedral glass. 


ding at night. 


* * 


YorxK.—At St. Peter's School, York, the new | 


Gymnasium was recently opened by Major- 
General Thynne. The Gymnasium is 60 ft. 
by 30 ft. and 33 ft. high imside. At the 


entrance nearest tothe School are two Dressing | 
The building has | 


Rooms with Gallery over. 
an open timber roof. Thestyle of Architecture 
is Late Gothic to harmonise with the existing 
buildings. The room is lighted by four tall 
mullioned windows on each side and by a large 
traceried window facing the Clifton Road, and 
others over the Gallery. Over the west door- 
way are carved the arms of the Dean and 
Chapter of York, and over the south doorway 
a sun-dial and armorial bearings. Mr. Francis 
W. Bedford, A.R.I.B.A., of Leeds and West- 
minster, was the Architect. The carrying out 
of the main portion of the work was entrusted 
to Mr. T. P. Barry, of York. 


THE ORGAN IN BACH’S TIME. 


HE Organ as it existed in Bach’s day, and 
as in most essentials it exists now, is an 
instrument peculiarly suggestive in re- 

gard to the realisation of the finest and most 
complete effects of harmony, of modulation, 
and of that simultaneous progression of melo- 
dies in polyphonic combination which is most 
completely illustrated in the form of composi- 
tion known as the fugue. It isso for two or three 
reasons. In the first place, it is the only instru- 
ment in which the sounds are sustained with 
the same intensity for any required length of 
time after they are first emitted ; however long 
a note may have to be sustained, its full value 
is there until the moment the finger quits the 
key ; a quality which is invaluable when we are 
dealing with long suspensions and chains of 
sound. Secondly, the opportunity of playing 
the bass with the feet on the pedals, leaving the 
left hand free for the inner parts, puts within 
the grasp of a single player a full and extended 
harmony and a freedom of manipulation such 
as no other instrument affords. Thirdly, and 
in the case especially of fugue compositions, 
the immense volume and power of the pedal notes 
impart a grandeur to the entry of the bass 
part in the composition such as no other 
medium for producing music can give us. In 
the time of Bach this splendid source of musical 
effect was confined to the great Organs of Ger- 
many. The English Organs of the day had, in 
general, no pedal board, and it is probably 
owing to this fact more than to anything else 
that Handel’s published organ music is so light, 
and even ephemeral, in style, as compared with 
Bach’s—that he treated the Organ, as Spitta 
truly observes, merely like a larger and more 
powerful harpsichord: without the aid of the 
pedal it would be rather difficult to do other- 
wise ; and the English Organs of the day were 
in every respect a much lighter and thinner 
affair than the ‘‘ huge house of the sounds,”’ 
the thunder of which was stored in the Organ 
Gallery of many a Lutheran Church. 


Tue Spire of St. John’s Church, Bognor, is 
being rapidly completed, and it is expected that 
the work will be finished during the present 
month. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Members of the Society of Engineers 
Visit Dover,—A visit was paid by the Society 
of Engineers to the Outer Harbour Extension 
Works, the existing Harbour, and the Electricity 
Supply Co.’s Station, at Dover, on the 3rd July 
last. Among those present were Mr. Wm. 
Geo. Peirce (President), Mr. Joseph Bernays, 
Mr. Jabez Church, Mr. Charles Gandon, 
Mr. George A. Goodwin, and Mr. A. T. Wal- 
misley (Past Presidents), Mr. G. Maxwell Law- 
ford (Vice-President), Mr, Charles Mason 
(Member of Council), Mr. J. C. Coode, Sir 
William H. Crundall, J.P. (Mayor of Dover) 
Sir John Jackson, Mr. G. A. Pryce Cuxson 
(Secretary), and others. 

The Dover Outer Harbour Extension Works 
now under construction at Dover have been 


designed for commercial purposes, and not as — 


a Harbour of Refuge, the chief object being the 
provision, in all states of weather and tide, of 


accommodation for the embarking and landing of © 


passengers on and from 'cross channel steamers. 
The powers for the construction of the Harbour 
were obtained by the Dover Harbour Board in 
1891. 
first instalment of the complete design, is the 
East Pier, the contract for which is being 
carried out by Sir John Jackson, Messrs. 
Coode, Son, and Matthews being the engineers. 

The Admiralty Pier and Inner Harbour 
affords protection to the western side of the new 
works. There are two basins: one known as 
the Wellington Basin of about 34 acres, with 
gates of 7o ft. opening, and the other, the 
Granville Basin of 43 acres, with gates of 65 ft. 
opening. The present Outer Harbour of 
134 acres will become an Inner Tidal Harbour 
at the completion of the extension works. A 
new Lighthouse with a masonry Tower, sur- 
mounted by a lantern of the fourth order, is 
being erected at the turret end of the Admiralty 
Pier, and the slipway at the upper end of the 
Wellington Basin is capable of hauling up a 
safe load of 800 tons. Mr. A. T. Walmisley, as 
Engineer to the Dover Harbour Board, has 
charge of the Admiralty Pier and Inner 
Harbour. 

The Dover Electricity Supply Co.’s Station 
consists of offices occupying the west portion, 
and adjoining these are the Engine and Boiler 
Rooms. The Engine Room, which is faced with 
glazed bricks throughout, is too ft. in length 
by 30 ft. in width; the Boiler Room is too ft. 
long by 45 ft. wide. The Engine Room contains 
the main engines and dynamos, which at 
present are two 100 K.W., one 75 K.W. and 
one 50 K.W. Mordey Alternators, each coupled 
direct, through a flexible coupling, to Raworth 
vertical compound condensing engines, in which 
forced lubrication is adopted. Situated on one 
side of the Engine Room are two continuous 
current dynamos, coupled direct to vertical 
compound tandem engines. The Engine Room 
also contains two Tangye’s centrifugal pumps, 
coupled direct to vertical engines, which draw 
water from the river Dour at a point about 
100 yards distant, for use in the condensors, 
attached one to each of the main engines. All 
the engines are supplied with steam from a ring 
main, situated in the Boiler Room and drained 
by a McDougall steam trap. There are at 
present twenty-one public arc lamps in the 
streets, each of 2,000 N.C.P. The contract for 
the whole of the machinery has been, and is 
being, carried out by the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited. 


Institute of Civil Engineers. — The 
Council of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
has re-appointed as treasurer Mr. Hugh Lind- 
say Antrobus; as hon. secretary, Dr. William 
Pole, F.R.S.; and as the secretary, Mr. James 
Forrest, which office he has filled for the past 
thirty-nine years. 


The Architectural Association.— The 
district round Cheltenham has been chosen 
for the excursion of this Association, and 
will furnish some Gloucestershire houses of 
Architectural interest, and some degree of 
freshness will be imparted by a_ steam 
launch trip up the Avon in the Pershore 
country, starting from Tewkesbury. The ex- 
cursion will thus encroach to some extent upon 
the places visited during the Worcester excur- 
sion, when Mr. Aston Webb was president, 
and it nearly reaches the neighbourhood com- 
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The work now under construction, asa | 
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prised by the Warwick programme. Cirencester, 
with its grand Church and great Porch, is too 
far across country to be reached from Chelten- 
ham, and difficulty of access will exclude 
Northleach and Stowell, where Earl Eldon has 
a new house of some consequence, On Monday, 
August r2th, going northwards from the head- 
quarters at Cheltenham, the excursionists, 
under the guidance of Mr. W. D. Carie, will 
visit Southam House, with its farm-build- 
ings, and Bishops Cleeve, with its Church and 
old houses, will make out the day, On Tuesday, 
Tewkesbury Abbey, oid Bridge, and timbered 
houses in the streets will be seen, with the river 
trip to follow. Wednesday is to be devoted to 
Chastleton, on the borders of Oxfordshire. On 
Thursday, Broadway, interesting by reason of 
the old houses and Church, Staunton, Stanway, 
and Brickland will be visited. Friday is to be 
occupied at Severnhampton, Winchcomb, and 
Sudeley Court. On Saturday, the Associa- 
tionists will take the City and Cathedral of 
Glcucester on their way home, 


Congress of Archzological Societies. — 
Delegates from all parts of England attended 
the Congress of Archzxological Societies, held 
on Thursday last, at the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries, at Burlington House, London. 
The subjects brought forward for discussion were 
(x) the better preservation of Municipal records, 
(2) County bibliographies, (3) the treatment of 
monumental remains, and (4) the present state 
of the Ancient Monuments Act. Sir John 
Evans, in speaking on the first subject, said 
that it was very desirable that all ancient 
records, whether in the hands of County, 
Municipal, or Charity authorities, Guilds, or 
other bedies, should be calendared, kept in 
a fireproof place, and rendered accessible to 
the public where possible. Mr. Paley Baildon 
expressed an opinion that the present custodians 
of such documents were in many cases grossly 
incompetent; and suggested that an Act of 
Parliament should compel all bodies of the 
kind to deposit their charters, &c., either in the 
Public Record Office or in a specially con- 
structed building ineachcounty. In discussing 
the treatment of monumental remains, Mr. St. 
John Hope pointed out the great amount of 
damage that was being done to sepulchral 
brasses and other monumenis in Churches. One 
of the worst pieces of vandalism mentioned 
was the removal of several important 17th 
century tombs from Gloucester Cathedral when 
it was restored by the late Sir Gilbert Scott. 
They are now buried in the Dean’s garden. 
Perhaps the most useful thing done by the 
Congress this year has been the bringing before 
the meeting the question of the Ancient Monu- 
ments Act, which has now become a dead letter, 
the Government having refused to schedule any 
more monuments or spend any money on those 
already placed under the Act. Mr. G. L. 
Gomme proposed that pressure should be 
brought to bear on the Members of Parliament 
for each county to compel the Government to 
put the Act into force. 


AFTER several years’ arduous work in sinking 
operations on a large scale at Aberdare Junc- 
tion—a virgin coal district—by the Dowlais 
Company, what is known as the four-feet seam 
of fine steam coal, corresponding with the vein 
worked at Albion Colliery, has been reached 
by the sinkers. The coal won proves to be 
seven feet thick. 

On Tuesday a new Bridge over the River 
Welland was opened at Spalding. The Bridge, 
which is for vehicular traffic, has been erected 
by the Midland and Great Northern Railway 
Companies. With the exception of foot-bridges, 
there is only one other Bridge over the river at 
Spalding—about a mile distant from the present 
structure. 

SHOREHAM is rapidly becoming a favourite 
place for those fond of residences of the Bunga- 
low type, a number of these having been 
erected since last summer, while others are in 
course of construction. The beach where the 
Bungalows are situated is thus becoming quite 
a busy spot, and though practically shut off 
from the town by the river, the residences are 
easily accessible by way of the Norfolk Bridge. 

Pans for the new Hospital at Inverurie, have 
been prepared, and the expenditure on the site 
and buildings is to be kept within the sum of 
£2,000. 
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SAWDUST. 


AN interesting. little function which recalled 
the brilliant opening ceremony of the Bexhill 
Municipal Buildings, took place prior to the last 
meeting of the Bexhill Council, Viscount 
Cantelupe unveiling a Tablet, commemorative of 
the opening, which has been placed in a 
Corridor of the Municipal Buildings. The 
Tablet has been excellently carved by Mr. G. 
Roselieb, the design being the work of Mr. 
Stanley Young, son of Mr. H. Young. On 
either side of a bronze plate there are figures 
representing ‘‘ Agriculture’ and “Justice,” 
supporting a canopy, carved in oak. 

On Friday the Foundation Stone of a new 
Lending Library in St. Domingo Road (opposite 
St. George’s Church) was laid ‘by Lord Stanley, 
M.P. The building containsa Lending Library, 
a large News Koom, and general Reading Room 
for men, and separate rooms for women and 
boys; while accommodation is also provided 
for various technical classes. 

Hoty Trinity Church, Bristol East, for 
some time has been in a dilapidated state. 
Efforts are being made to raise several hundred 
pounds to restore the churchyard walls, to clean 
and paint the Church, and to improve the 
lighting. Ata meeting of the Church Council 
recently, it was resolved to erect Choir Stalls, 
so as to have the Choir at the East end of the 
Church. 

THE new sewer through Cross Street, More- 
tonhampstead, has just been completed by 
Parker Brothers, the contractors. It is not the 
intention of the authorities to proceed with 
another section of the work for some months, 
it being thought best to do it in sections at 
convenient times, so that the streets shall be 
clear and in good order during the time when 
sO many visitors are staying in the district. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales have con- 
sented to open the new Front Building of the 
Royal Free Hospitalon Monday, July 22nd. The 
cost of the new buildings, and of various other 
improvements which have been carried out 
during the past two years, amounts to £30,000, 
towards which sum £24,000 has already been 
raised. 

THe Rotherham Town Council has applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanction 
to borrow £21,500 for the purchase of land, and 
the erection thereon of police buildings; for 


the purchase of the Mechanics’ Hall; and for 
the alterations to municipal buildings. Mr. F. 
Herbert Tulloch, M.Inst.C.E., an inspector 


of the Local Governmest Board, has been 
appointed to hold an inquiry on the 16th of 
July. Increased accommodation for the police 
is urgently needed. The scheme, which has 
been on hand fora considerable period, includes 
the provision of a Borough Court. 

On Tuesday last the Foundation Stones of 
new Schools in connection with Rounds Green 
Church were laid. The total cost of the 
Schools will be £600. The accommodation 
provides for about 320 children. The building 
when erected will be used as a Sunday School, 
also, if necessary, for Elementary School pur- 
poses. Previous to the ceremony a service 
was held in the Church, at which the Bishop 
of Coventry preached. 

THE ‘Cattley’”» Memorial Window at 
Worcester Cathedral was recently dedicated by 
the Dean. The Window was designed and 
executed by Messrs. John Hardman & Company, 
of Birmingham, is a four-light one, and is 
situated at the west end of the North Aisle. The 
original intention was to represent the subject 
of the Ascension, but as this subject is not suit- 
able for a four-light window, the Artists 
suggested that as Worcester was the first 
Cathedral to be thoroughly restored, the design 
of the Window should be founded on the text, 
‘Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy 
house, and the place where Thine honour 
dwelieth.”’ 

At the sale of the treasures of a Japanese 
Daimio, at Foster’s Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, two 
old sword-guards by Hirata Donin realised £15 
each, a fine lacquer writing-box and panel by 
Ritsuo £45, and old coloured prints by Hiro- 
shige, Haronobu, and Outamaro, in series, from 
£25 each set. 

THE Camberwell Guardians have borrowed 
£2,000 from the London County Council, for 
the erection of Workhouse Workshops. 


Correspondence. 


‘THE ARCHITECTURE THAT MUST 
BE ORIGINAL.”’ 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


DEAR Sir,—I am an optimist, and rejoice in 
that which is good—the Greek of Thomson, the 
Italian of Barry and Charles Wilson, the Roman 
of David Hamilton and Stark, and the Old 
Scottish and Italian of Rochead ; also such good 
work as that of the Edinburgh men of fifty years 
ago—the High School by Hamilton, the Royal 
Institution and the Quadrangle of the Univer- 
sity by Playfair, and the Calton Jail and the 
Royal Bank (Glasgow) by the Elliotts. 

But I abominate that prevalent Architecture 
which must be original—something that was 
never done because it was never worth doing; 
the new but not the true—original only in being 
a departure from what was the outcome of 
original Genius, as Tom Thumb and _ the 
Siamese Twins were departures from the 
original and true type of humanity. A common 
example of the prevailing ‘‘ originality ’’ is the 
wanton prostitution of ‘‘the Orders ’’—in their 
application, their proportion and their details ; 
in the acute accentuation of particular features 
instead of a regular rhythm throughout ; and in 
the suffocation of parts, to which the plan 
invited breadth, by masses of pompous and 
obtrusive ornament—‘‘ where honey-suckles, 
ripen'd by the sun, forbid the sun to enter.” 
Shakespeare, who knew a good deal about most 
things, said ‘‘the World is still deceiv’d with 
ornament,’ and it is remarkable that the 
Edinburgh High School, the Quadrangle of 
Edinburgh University, and the principal 
facade of Glasgow St. George’s Church—all 
buildings of the highest excellence—have 
scarcely been touched by the carver’s chisel. 

Many of our modern buildings remind us of 
the tricks of the modern musician in his 
‘‘Variations’’ on old Scottish airs, in which 
the old Scottish air peeps out at intervals as a 
rippling brook endeavours to do occasionally 
from among the weeds that entangle it. The 
Architect has chosen a correct enough model, 
but he cannot let well alone; Ads individuality 
is greater than that of him by whom the style 
was created. Nevertheless, the old model is, 
in the hands of Genius, susceptible of endless 
varying. The Temple of the Parthenon was 
the model of at least part of the Edinburgh 
High School, and the Italian Palaces of the 
London Reform Club-house. What is wanted, 
and what seems to be despised, is Judgment. 
In a paper on ‘‘Greek Thomson”’ that I read 
some years ago before the Glasgow Architec- 
tural Society, I said: ‘‘ He had, with the rich 
inventive imagination, the twin concomitant of 
Genius, the exact and all-governing Judgment. 
Genius sees its own limits. If it has not paced 
all its perimeter, it knows at least its own 
diameter. Judgment deters it from seeking to 
look into the unknowable. If its range be 
within a garden of culture, it will not seek to 
overleap the walls that it may explore the briars 
and brambles of the wilderness beyond.—I am, 
Dear Sir, Yours most truly, 

THOMAS GILDARD. 

133, Berkeley Street, Glasgow. 


Tue Foundation Stone of St. Alban’s Church, 
Burnley, one of four new buildings about to be 
erected in the town as the result of an endow- 
ment by the Rector of Burnley, was laid on 
Saturday by Mr. W. A. Lindsay. It will seat 
800 persons. 

JuLy 23rd has been fixed for the laying of 
the Foundation Stone, by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, of the new Infant School at Church 
Walk, Ulverston, Lancs. 

ExTENSIVE alterations and additions are 
being carried out at the Trent Valley Brewery, 
near Lichfield, by Messrs. W. Sapcote & Sons, 
contractors, from plans prepared by Mr. R. E. 
Edmonds, C.E., of Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
' ALTERATIONS are to be made to the old Infir- 
mary and Infectious Hospital at the Dewsbury 
Workhouse, at a cost of not exceeding £2,000. 

Tue Vestry of Hammersmith propose to 
pave with Jarrah wood, Goldhawk Road, 
Queen Street and Fulham Palace Road, at a 
cost of £22,000. 


The Builders’ Journal 
- COMPETITIONS. 


No. 4.—A Village Church. 


Designs are required for a Village Church 
to seat 200 people. The site is a hill-side, 
rising one in twenty from North to South, and 
situate in a stone country. The cost is not 
to exceed £2,500. Drawings to be submitted 
on or before Monday the 22nd of July. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 
2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 
3.—All ae vies must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash. 
4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
pa in a sealed envelope. 
5.—All competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 
rae ublic exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
he result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full. The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2,—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THe BurLpgrs’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a committee composed_ of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


Editorial. 


Tue Eprror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
NeCESSALY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. f 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Tue Eastbourne Corporation invites tenders 
for a cast iron curb, of the outside diameter of 
35 feet, 1,000 tons of Portland cement, and 
6,000 to 7,000 tons of cast iron pipes. Tenders 
should be sent in by July 22nd. 

For the erection of a handsome and commo- 
dious Wesleyan Chapel in Palace ‘Avenue, 
Paignton, the tender of Mr. Lammacroft, 
Dawlish, at £1,893 10s., has been accepted. | 

Mr. J. M. Barrie’s article, under the title of 
‘““Old. School . Re-visited,” written for !the 
American Press, is to be illustrated with interior 
and exterior views of the Dumfries Academy, 
at which he was educated. 

A NEw Baptist Chapel has been opened in the 
village of Trull. The edifice, a very pretty one 
of brick, with Bath stone dressings, has been 
built at the expense of Mr. T. Penny, of Taun- 
ton, the cost of furnishing being defrayed by 
subscription. 

Tue new English Church of St. James the 
Apostle, at Grindelwald, will be opened on 
July 25th. 
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Trade and Commerce. 


The Glasgow Harbour Tunnel, which 
passes under the Clydeat Stobcross, was opened 
last week. The tunnel connects Mavisbank 
Quay, on the south side, with Finnieston and 
StobcrossiQuays, on the north side, and consists 
of three tunnels, 16 feet in diameter, the side 
ones for vehicular traffic, and that in the centre 
for the passage on foot. The approach on 
either side is by a circular shaft, 80 feet in 
diameter, in which are operated the hydraulic 
hoists, raising and lowering the vehicles as they 
leave or enter the tunnels. The shafts are 
formed of cast iron segments, and lined with 
brickwork. The tunnels themselves are also 
lined with cast-iron segments, filled in with 
concrete and lined with glazed brick, presenting 
a particularly neat and pleasing appearance. 
All the tunnels were driven by means of shields 
and compressed air. The outer skin of the 
segments was coated by ‘‘grauting’’ with 
Arden lime, blown through a hole in the lining 
by air pressure. Each shaft contains six divi- 
sions for as many lifts, half being devoted to 
ascending to half of descending traffic. The 
maximum weight allowed for is about five tons, 
and the speed about 4 feet per second. 


Power to determine Building Line.— 
Allen and Another v. London County 
Council.—In the Queen’s Division, Mr. 
Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Wright heard a 
special case stated by a Metropolitan 
magistrate, who had made an order for the 
demolition of a certain building in the 
Metropolis as being beyond the building line. 
The question raised was whether the decision 
of the Architect as to the building being beyond 
the building line was conclusive and binding 
on the magistrate. A complaint had been 
made to the magistrate by the London County 
Council that the appellants began to erect a 
building beyond the general line of buildings 
on the north-western side of Birchington 
Road, Kilburn, without the consent of 
the County Council, contrary to section 
75 of the Metropolis Management Act, 25 and 
26 Vic., c. 102. The appellants, on November 
13th, 1894, began to build four shops 
and houses upon the land at the corner of 
Birchington Road, Kilburn High Road, havinga 
frontage of 22 ft. to Kilburn High Road, and 
58 ft. to Birchington Road. This front in Bir- 
chington Road extended 16 ft. beyond the 
general line of buildings, as determined by the 
certificate of the Superintending Architect of 
the London County Council, who stated in it 
that the main fronts of the buildings in a certain 
row of houses formed the general line of buil- 
dings on the north-western side of Birchington 
Road, ‘‘ in which road the building in question 
is situate, and the building in question would 
project beyond the prolongation of the said 
general line.’’ It was contended on behalf of 
the appellant that the Architect had not 
by his certificate found that the building 
was situate in the ‘street, place, or row of 
houses " described as the north-western side of 
Birchington Road, and if he had so found, he 
had placed the building in a ‘street, place, or 
row of houses’ in which the same was not situ- 
ate. The respondents contended before the ma- 
gistrate, that the certificate had determined that 
the building was situate in Birchington Road, 
and that such determination was binding on 
the magistrate. The magistrate adopted this 
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view on the authority of the case ‘‘ London | 


County Council v. Cross,’ and directed the 
demolition of so much of the building as was 
beyond the line. The question for the Court 
was whether the certificate showed that the 
house in question was situate in the street, 


place, or row of houses on and for which the | 


general line of buildings was determined ; 


whether it was the duty of the Architect to | 


decide and find the situation of the appellants’ 


building, and, if so, whether his decision was | 


binding on the magistrate. The Court 
decided in favour of the London County 
Council, and gave judgment accordingly. 
Mr. Justice Wills said the question raised 
was whether the certificate of the Superin- 
tending Architect of the London County 
Council, who now represented the Metro- 
politan Board of Works under the Metropolis 
Management Act of 1862, deciding whether a 
particular building to which the building line 
applied in a street was decisive of the point in 
dispute. 
authorities, the learned 
thought that the tribunal which should decide 
that was the magistrate. 
been much discussed both in the Divisional 
Court and in the House of Lords. Itcould not 


be said that the authorities were satisfactory. | 
In 1886, in the case of ‘‘ Barlow v. Vestry of | 


St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington,’’ Lord Watson 


held, without hesitation, that the Architect was | 


the person to decide, while Lord Bramwell 
equally unhesitatingly held it was the magis- 
trate. 

Watson. 


magistrate was the deciding tribunal. The 
point also came before the Divisional Court in 
“London County Council v. Cross,’’ where 
Mr. Justice Denman and Mr. 


was the person. It was true that the case was 
subsequently overruled on another point, and, 
therefore, could not be called a binding judg- 
ment; but it seemed better to follow the views 
of this majority of Judges rather than to set up 
his own opinion. The point was not so 
important as it might seem, because the London 
Act of 1894 had made provision for the 
appointment of a tribunal of appeal against 
the Architect. On the second question the 
Architect must be taken as meaning to decide 
and determining that the building in question 
was in the street to which the building line 


Looking at the Act apart from the | 
Judge would have | 


But the matter had | 


MIStICe AL Ie. | 


Smith both adopted the view that the Architect | 
| mously adopted. 
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Lord FitzGerald agreed with Lord | 
The majority of those learned Lords, | 
therefore, were against the view that the | 


Vv. 


applied. Mr. Justice Wright, soley in deference 
to the judgment of theother Judges, concurred. 
Mr. Wedderburn, on behalf of the appellants, 
asked for leave to appeal if leave were necessary. 
This was granted. 


Extension of the Tudhoe Iron Works.— 
The Directors of the Weardale Iron and Coal 
Company, in London, on Tuesday, decided to 
lay down new and larger rolling mills at a cost 
of £120,000. 


Nettlefold’s, Limited. — The sixteenth 
meeting of shareholders of Nettlefold’s, Limited, 
was held at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. 
Mr. J. A. Kenrick, the chairman, said in moving 
the adoption of the annual report, that he 
wished to state that for the recreation of the 
employés they had a Club and Institute build- 
ing, which had a Library containing 352 
volumes. At King’s Norton they had a very 
prettily laid-out Recreation Ground, to which 
a small addition had been made during the past 
year, and this was highly appreciated. Turning 
to the report, the result of the year’s trading 
was a profit of £99,596 16s. 8d., and to this had 
to be added the amount brought forward, 
£38,032 17s. 9d., making a total of £137,629 
148s. 5d. After paying the interim dividend and 
the interest on the preference shares, there re- 
mained £111,554 14s. 5d. Of that, £1,500 
would go in directors’ remuneration, and it was 
proposed to place to the reserve fund £25,000, 
and to the depreciation account £25,000, and to 
carry forward £12,979 14s. 5d., the amount 
placed to the depreciation account being prac- 
tically taken, as he then foreshadowed, from the 
large amount carried forward last year. Then 
they would require £5,o00 for interest on the 
preference shares, and they proposed to pay on 


| the ordinary shares a dividend of tos. per share, 


with a bonus of ros., making practically 15 per 
cent. for the year.—The report was unani- 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

Bowypp, BLAENAU FeEstrnioc. — Accepted for 
room and minister's and caretaker’s houses. 


Roberts and Son, architects :— 
Pugh, John, Blaenau Festiniog 


lecture 
Owen Morris 


£1,835 0 oO 


JOHN BENNETT, 22, Guilford Street, London, W.C, 
GRANITE, MARBLE, MOSAIC & TILE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


WORKS: 


1,19 & 20, BRUNSWICK MEWS, W.C. 


Exchan 


ceadle = 


Br iCE 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER 


WORK; ALSO 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Lcads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERRORGLGH 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


ixtensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
. Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


MELLOWES & CG, Nous SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 24, Bishopsgate St. Without, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresse-—“ Ecuipse,” SHEFFIELD. ‘‘ MELLOWES,” LONDON, 


ween 


Vi. 
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ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, 8.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES © 


ap 


longer and work better 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 


A Double-Action 


than any hitherto Spring Hinge 


tuned. maddest nrn | which opens to and 
¢ AN BE FITTED TO closes from the angle 
ANY DOOR. of 135 


. é 
hs “tl is 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180° THESE GREAT 

i.e., “ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


“BURGHFIELD.—F or studio at Burghfield for Mr. James 
Dave. Mr. J. S. Dodd, pe page ai ye — 
Goodchild 4237 10.50 


CoLCHESTER.—Proposed shop and premises at No. 4, 


Wyre-street, for- Mr. S. Balls, of 40, Salisbury-road, 
Colchester ;— 
Near, Colchester an Ss ES Eo ohene) 
West, E,, Chelmsford.. ie +8 867 0 O 
Dupont, en Colchester _ aS a 825 0 O 
Beaumont, ag Lexden Bs 816 0 O 
Chambers, W., Colchester (accepted) 759 0 O 


Deptrorp.—For new factory, Grove-street, Deptford, for 
Messts. A. G. Scott and Co., Ltd. Messrs. Tolley and Son, 
20, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C., architects. Quantities 
by ._Mr. F. H.-A. Hardcastle, 5, Old Queén-street, 
Westminster, S.W. :— 

Scheme 1. Scheme 2. Scheme 3. 
Waddington and Co. £1,725 0 £3,493 £2,335 10 


Gould and Brand ... 1,699 0 3,448 2,256 oO 
Bulled and Co. 1,490 0 3,420 2,208 oO 
Leney, H. 1,655. 10 - 35347. 2;214 20 
Falkner, J. Ww. 1,633, 0 3,316: “2,196.10 
Carmichael, J. 1,615"..0 --.2,290- 2,162 0 
Munday and Son 1,012 0. —3,200.6 2,171 _5O 


new dining room, &c., 


FARNBOROUGH (HanTSs).—For 
W. E. Trevena, 


Duns-cottage, for Col. Dorling. Mr. 
architect, Farnborough :— 


Smith, Farnborough 4530 0 O 
Murrell, Blackwater 475 10° O 
Kemp, Frimley . 473 0 O 
Mundy, Basingstoke (accepted) 435 © 0 


Harwicu.—For the erection of schools, cookery kitchen, 
boundary walls, playgrounds, &c, and closets, &c., on the 
main road, for the Harwich School Board, Essex. Mr. J. W. 
Start, F.S.I., architect, Colchester, Clacton-on- Sea, and 
Harwich. Quantities by the architect :— 

Alternative estimates. Stone 
Total. Dressing. 


Wawman, Mr., Felixstowe... £7,194 0 0 “£175 
Dobson, G.,Colchester 2 6,880 0 0 190 
Gladwell, H., Walton-on-N. 6786 11 3 99 
Smith & Beaumont, Harwich 6,744 16 0 135 
Meran, J., & Son, Harwich 6,690 0 0 125 
West, E., Chelmsford 6,676 9 oO 272 
Everett and Son, Colchester 6,590 0 O 180 
Girling and Coe, Ipswich ... 6,469 0 oO 210 
Dupont, F.., Colchester 6,435 0 O 125 
Brown, J., Braintree 6,420 0 Oo 135 
Parmenter, S., Braintree 6,319 0 oO 139 
Saunders, E., Dovercourt ... 5,972 6 oO 272 


Havant.— For new dairy, factory, stabling, &c., for the 
Belgravia Dairy Co., Ltd. (head office, 2, Exhibition-road, 


South Kensington). Mr. A. Edwin Stallard, F.S.L, 
architect. Quantities by the architect :-— 
Staples, J., Havant ... <b 25450. .0 20 
Edwards, J., Waterlooville .. wae 2,425. 0 
Perkins, J. W., Southsea 2,400 0 O 
Peters and Son, Horsham 2,390 0 O 
Flali, 0. P.; Southsea (accepted) . 2,368 © oO 


KewnnincTon, S.E.—For the erection of three temporary 
iron buildings on the site of the new. school, Kennington- 
road, to provide accommodation for 800 children, for the 
London School Board :— 


Shaw, M. T., and Co... £1,892 10 0 
Charteris, ree * a om 1,665 © oO 
Dixon, 1. and’ Co,  .0 1,506 I2 oO 
Morton, F., and Co.. Ltd. 1,489 17 6 
Lysaght, J., Ltd. aes oo ah 1,470 0 O 
Cruwys, T . aes cee 1,400 0 O 
Croggon and Cae Ltd. 1/375 19 0 
Keay, E. C. and_.J., Ltd. 1,358.11 0 
Harbrow, Wis ee es 1,320) 0-10 
Hill and Smith, Brierley, Staffs.* ... 1,300 0 O 


* Accepted, 


LLANBRYNMAIR (MONTGOMERYSHIRE).—<Alteration and 
a‘dition to the C. M. Chapel, Messrs. Owen Morris 
R .berts and Son, architects, Portmadoc :— 


Evans, Evan, Cemmaes (Mont.), £900 0 O 
Phillips, Evan, Newtown (Mont.) 830 0 oO 
Williams, E. H., Llanbrynmair* 826 0 Oo 


* Accepted, 


I.LANDRINDOD WELLS (RADNORSHIRE).—Accepted for 
ad titions to Pantycelyn.. Messrs. Owen Morris Roberts and 
Son, architects, Portmadoc :— 


Morris, E. P., Llandrindod Wells £230 0 O 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a dwelling-house and shop, 


White Post-lane, East Ham, E. Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, 
3, Crooked-lane, E.C., architect :— 
Hearle and Farrow aX £1,294. 0 0 
Watson, W.* ... ETS Teh fe) 


* Accepted. 
Lonpon.—For the erection of a new choir vestry to St. 
Saviour’s Church, Walton-place, Upper Chelsea, S.W. Messrs. 
E. Geldart and J. Randall Vining, of 89, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
joint architects :— : 
Foster and Dicksee $330 O O 
PaIGNTON.—For erecting and completing Paignton 
Wesleyan Chapel in Palace-avenue, for the Trustees. , Mr. 


Walter George Couldrey, of Paignton, architect. Quantities 

by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 
Webber and Maunder, Paignton 2270) 55) 00 
Webber, H., and Son, Paignton 2,229 10 O 
Drew, C. and R. E., Paignton 2,180 0 O 
Rabbich. H. P., Paignton 2,126 0 O 
Yeo, R., Torquay - eae wi 2014 0 O 
Bridgman, M., Paignton ~ ... oct 2,011 14 6 
Bovey, Torquay 35 ced awe 1,995 -0 O 
Blatchford, Torquay .. oe 1,991 12 0 
Lamacraft, Daw lish*... 1,893 10 oO 


* Accepted. 


PANGBOURNE.—F or alterations to post office, Pangbourne, 
for Mr. Clifford. Mr. J. S. Dodd, architect, Reading. 


Bottrill and Son 4300.0 0 
Boxall 367 © O 
Warner 349 0 O 
Goodall * 321 19 O 


= Accepted. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
F or Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &ec., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and so per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 

OLDACRES & CO.,; 
59 & 60 CHANCERY (LANE,SLONDON, 
N Be —No connection with any other firm. 

: Telegrams, sO RS | LONDON.” 


w.c, 


ESTABLISHED 1866: 


LAE 


wr 


HUGE, 
“titi nis RR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


PENCAENEWYDD, CHwILOG (CARNARVONSHIRE.)--Two 
cottages. Messrs. Owen Morris Roberts and Son, architects, 
Portmadoc :— 

J. Jones, W. R. Jones and S. Roberts, 

Pwllheli on ssn” £303, Ome 
Pierce, John, Pencae New ydd* “ 376 0 O 
Roberts, Griffith, Penygraes ... on 365 0 O 
Williams, Robert, Pwllheli... Ses 297 0 O 
Roberts, John, Pwltheli ws at 290 0 O 

* Accepted. 

PENTREFELIN (TREMADOC).—Cedron C. M. Chapel 
Alterations. Messrs. Owen Morris Roberts & Son 
architects :— 

Williams, D. M., Criccieth £202 Go 
Williams, Robert, Pwllheli... Sa 227 36. 0 
Roberts, R., Cri:cieth ... aes ae 216 10 oO 
Jones, Wm., Portmadoc a4 = 118'te~ Go 
Jones, _ Richard, Twrog ” Mills, 

Llanwnda* ..- 179 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Retrorp.—For the erection of public baths for the Cor- 


poration. Mr, J.D. Kennedy, boroughsurveyor. Quantities 

by Mr. F. Cartwright, 254 dieters lane, Sheffield :— 
Ives, W., and Co., Shipley .. -£2,693 13 10 
Astling, Thos., Sheffield 2,574 14° 6 
Webster, Geo., Sheffield 25440 ©0 0 
Baines, Chas., "Newark 53 2,419 10 6 
Nicholson, W., and Sons, Leeds 2,341 © O 
Pricé, JF. , Nottingham oe ae 2-250" 0, 10 
Vickers, J. E:, Nottingham ... aH 2,239) 90 1G 
Johnson, Wm., Doncaster a0 2,217 0 O 
Pattinson, F., Ruskington a 2,150 0 0 
Wilson, ie West Retford (accepted) 2,120 0 0 


Accepted. for the engineering work, Moorwood. Sons and Co., 
of Sheffield, and 9,  Southampton- -row, High Holborn, W.C. 


Rurw, Brarnau Festiniog (MERIONETHSHIRE), — 
Accepted for ministers manse for C. M. Chapel. Messrs. 
Owen Morris Roberts and Son, architects, Portmadoc :— 

Roberts, Griffith, Blaenau Festiniog £609 9 oO 


Roy Bripce.—The following tenders for Mr. MacDonald's 
villa, have been let. Mr. Woulfe Brenan, architect, Oban :— 
Masons, Messrs. J. Adam and Co., Glasgow. 

Joiners, Messrs, J. and A. McDougall, Oban. 
Slaters, Messrs. Cattanach, Newtonmore. 
Plumbers, Messrs. Anderson and Nisbet, Glasgow and Oban. 
Painter, Mr. A. L. Gray Oban and Fort William, 


SNODLAND, RocHESTER.—For the erection of cemetery 
buildings, for the parish council. Mr. H. Bensted, Maidstone, 
architect :— 


Norman, E. .. £1,370 14 7 
Brown, E.G. , Halling | 1,330 Io oO 
Cox, Maidstone 1,325. _0..0 
Wilford, ime red 1,310 0 O 
Wood, if and Son, Maidstone 1,296 0 oO 
Langridge, Raves 1,247 0 O 


(Plans to be modified, and fresh ‘tenders "invited,) 


Stratrorp, E.—For pulling down old shop, No. 74 
Broadway, Stratford, and erecting new premises for J. R 
Roberts’ Stores, Limited. Mr. J. Kingwell Cole, architect, 
17, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. :— 


Extrafor Extra for 

lead flats. teak stairs. 
Reed, A.,and Sons ... £2,998- {£71 £10 
Bywaters,G. H.and A. 2;973 69 9 
Harrisand Wardrop... 2,893 65 8 
Bishop and Webb 2,855 70 pe) 
Wall, H. and Co. 2,830 68 9 
Good, E 2,707 not given 
Osborn, T., and Sons* 2,750 inclusive of extras. 

* Accepted. 


STREATLEY.—F or the erection of house at Streatley for J. 
Juckey, Esq. Mr. J. S. Dodd, architect, Reading :— 
Mr. Thos, Higgs. 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
: MANUFACTURERS OF 

LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 

ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 
COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds. 
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THE action of the Prince 
of Wales in calling attention 
to the emaciated finance of 
the British School at Athens was singularly 
opportune. It is one of the unpleasant 
paradoxes in which our nation unwillingly 
indulges, that while we still inculcate in our 
Public Schools and Universities a love of 
Latin and of Greek, and cultivate the regard 
and reverence of Classic achievement and 
tradition, we allow ourselves to be out- 
stripped in the race of research by Germany, 
by America, and by 
France. We talk of 
Athena, worship her, 
but do not seek 
out her Temples. 
It is so simple to 
take even the Parthe- 
non for granted, as 
if it were part of a 
stock at a valuation. 
The love of Greek 
Form, Greek Litera- 
ture, and Greek Art 
is lapsing-in the 
land ; the Spirit of 
Commercialism — a 
mental Juggernaut— ~ 
is rolling the Dead 
Languages to dust, 
and Archeology 
alone may remain 
to interest us in the 
ruins and remains of 
a great and glorious 
Past. For thisreason, 
granting that we 
Moderns have to lose 
our acquaintance 
with the Greek lang- 
uage, it is essential 
that we should have 
a band of devoted 
scholars and students 
willing to garner for 
us what there is yet to 
learnin these Classic 
Cities of dead Empires; Empires where 
Man worked in his Might. It is only by 
perpetuating this love for Classic record and 
literature that we can again attain to or even 
approach the breadth and power of the 
Homeric line ; or the austerity and imperish- 
ableness of the Greek Column. Architects 
and Archeologists are directly interested in 
this spirited attempt to revivify the British 
School at Athens. We have been fol- 
lowing too closely in the later footsteps of 
Greece ; poor and impoverished, the British 
School has been struggling on, with its 


Removing 
a Stigma. 


‘ORHINEFIELD ” 


Tues., July 16, 1895. 


The Great Hall of ‘‘ Rhinefield”’ : 

By Messrs. Romaine- Walker & Tanner, Architects 359 
‘‘Rhinefield,”’ the Terrace Front : 

Messrs. Romaine-Walter & Tanner, Architects 360 

The Great Organ at Blenheim Palace: 

Designed by Mr. Romaine-Walker 
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Tintern Abbey: The West Window of South Aisle 363 


An Ancient Caledonian Hill Fort: Build- 
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timid income of £500 a year, and its envious 


eyes at the German and French Schools 
which dig to the tune of generous thousands 
per annum. No wonder that at Delphi, at 
Olympia, we have been outrivalled. On the 
slopes of the Acropolis British scholars have 
worked under disheartening conditions, 
while the Foreign Schools have made -dis- 
covery upon discovery, to the amazement 
and the appreciation of the World. It is 
time, it is high time, this was ended. A 
wealthy nation like our own, with its con- 
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the Prince having thrown all his influence 
into the scale, we shall soon learn that Mr. 
Penrose’s building at Athens is all too small 
for the savants and the students who will flock 
thither in England’s name. One of the 
most valued experiences a clever young 
Architect can have is a six months’ course 
of study of Greek Art—in Greece. 


WE have been requested 
to point out the claims of 
St. Mary Overy, South- 

wark, now _ under- 
going restoration. 
There is, surely, little 
need to extol here 
what is admittedly 
the finest medizval 
building in London, 
excepting, of course, 
Westminster Abbey. 
In our last issue we 
“gave an engraving of 
the interior, from a 
sketch by Mr. Burke 
Downing. St. Mary 
is a shrine for all 
Architects, and we 
should be prone to 
commiserate the pro- 
fessional man who 
had not studied its 
wonderfully sedate 
and. restful lines. 
Visitors to London, 
however, do the 
round of theChurches 
north of the river 
and very frequently 
forget or overlook 
this magnificent 
Southwark Church. 
For their benefit 
and direction we 
might remind them 
that St. Mary Overy 
has memories and 
records of Gower, 


The Cathedral of 
South London. 


vincing Museums to prove what search can | Father of English Poetry, who was interred 


do, what earnest study has done, should 
remove this stigma of dilatoriness; should 
arouse enthusiasm for the British Schools 
and Exploring Parties in the East. We 
cannot—mere amour propre, if nothing else, 
would forbid it—permit the prizes to be won 
again and again by the scientific persistence 
of Germany or the ardent enterprise of the 
French. The re-modelling of the British 
School at Athens has begun in the right 
place ; the movement comes from the top, 


and we have every reason to believe that, | 


within its walls in the first decade of the 
fifteenth century. Two hundred years later, 
William Shakespeare’s brother Edmund, “a 
Player, was buried in ye Church with a fore 
noon knell of the great bell.’”’ Fletcher and 
Massinger lie under its roof ; Henstowe, one of 
the first Theatre Managers of fame in London, 
is buried here ; Alleyn, too, actor colleague 
of Shakespeare, was connected with the 
Parish as Warden. It is intended that the 
Church shall become, in all but name, and 
possibly in name also, the Cathedral for South 
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London. South London is in the diocese of 
Rochester. Up to the present £33,000 has 
been spent, but another £17,000 is needed. 
As the work goes forward, it is more and 
more apparent how much St. Mary Overy 
is worthy careful and complete restoration. 


THe attempt on_ the 
part of the Council of 
the Institute to bring 
the general body of its members into 
closer touch with Craftsmen by institut- 
a new Class, was discussed at its special 
meeting last week, and eventually adjourned 
until next session. It was just that so wise 
a measure, as this will undoubtedly prove to 
be, should not be hustled through at the 
fag end of the session when everybody is 
dreaming of a little rest from labour and 
toil. . But an adjournment of this kind 
is apt to cool the energies of promoters, and 
it is greatly to be hoped that the men who 
are responsible for it will simply look upon 
delay as an opportunity to gather further 
arguments in favour of their scheme, Oppo- 
sition is sure to exist. Nothing much is 
worth having that cannot be opposed on 
fairly reasonable grounds; but when all is 
said and done, it will be found that the 


The Craftsman 
Class. 


“Profession” and the “Art” of Archi- 
tecture, as represented by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, has no- 


thing to fear by a closer alliance with the 
reputable craftsmen of the country. If 
nothing, however, is tobe attempted but the 
mere formation of another section of mem- 
bers who, on the payment of a substantial 
yearly subscription, are permitted to walk 
up and listen to a deadly dull paper upon the 
recent discovery of a prehistoric toothpick 
in Timbuctoo, then there would be just as 
much reason and as much benefit to Archi- 
tecture, if there were no- restrictions 
whatever as to membership. But we under- 
stand that the innovation is the beginning 
of bigger things, and as such we shall 
welcome it—ere its opponents have meddled 
and muddled with it—as the first spark of 
real effort the Institute has shown for years. 


Lasour, Building Labour 
Stoneand’ 1175 time, had its little joke 
Sand. at Brighton on Sunday, and 
the Sabbath was more than usually disturbed 
—eyen for Brighton. It seems that the 
Brighton Building Trades’ Federation had 
got to celebrate itself somehow, and from 
the way it conducted itself we can well 
believe that it was its first anniversary! By 
and by, when the Federation has grown its 
corner teeth, it will cease from mixing 
politics with its bricks and mortar. 
For the moment the temptation—with the 
Election pending—was too great. The brass 
bands and general ensemble, and broad good 
humour ended in a considerable amount of 
recrimination and a bad attack of virtuous 
indignation. We still hope that sermons in 
stone can be builded without the common 
clap-trap of party-strife, and we should be 
sorry to think that the Art of Building 
began to base itself upon the shifty sands 
of clever politicians. Federation, within 
the well demarked bounds of common sense, 
is all very well, but Party frenzy, either way, 
may be well left alone. For this reason we 
deprecate and regret that the Federated 
Artisans of Brighton found time to quarrel 
on Sunday, when all should have been amity, 
brotherhood—and British ale. Mr. Dew, who 
indeed fell upon the company “ gentle from 
heaven,” was nearer right than wrong when 
he exclaimed to his fellow-workers: “ A 
plague on both your parties!” Let us keep 
to our building ; the cobbler to his last, and 
the controversialist to the nearest orange 
box he can find in the political pell-mell. 
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COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


A CRITICISM. 


HE City of Coventry has done so much in 
the past for Architecture, and has still 
such a wealth of beautiful work left to 

instruct and to delight all lovers of Art, that 
she deserves the very best that the Architec- 
tural genius of the country can give. But we 
doubt much if the Corporation of Coventry 
has set to work in the best way. What parti- 
cular reason there was to have limited the 
recent Competition to some eight or nine men, 
is not quite clear, but the interests of Architec- 
ture and the historic City itself would have 
been best served by having a Preliminary Open 
Competition. and a second limited to the best 
dozen of the first. As it is, one left the Exhibi- 
tion of the Drawings at the School of Art with 
the uneasy feeling that Architecture in this case 
—able as the majority of the drawings un- 
doubtedly are—has again not had a chance of 
doing her best. 

The interest of the problem was focussed in 
the beautiful Hall of St. Mary, alone worth a 
visit to Coventry. It is situated opposite the 
south side of St. Michael’s Church in Bailey 
Lane, and it is on the ground around the old 
Hall that the new Municipal Buildings are pro- 
posed to be built. The site extends about 70 ft. 
eastwards from the old work in Bailey Lane 
and about 280 ft. from the angle there in St. 
Mary Street to the principal front (about 8o ft.) 
in Earl Street. There is also another 
piece of ground west of St. Mary’s Hall, 
with a frontage of 80 ft. in Hay Lane and 
a depth of 140 ft., or so, to the west side of the 
Hall. The depth of the St. Mary Street 
frontage is only about 7o ft. It will be seen 
from this that the site is a somewhat compli- 
cated and restricted one, and it is generally 
agreed that a great opportunity has been lost 
by the Corporation in not acquiring the Baptist 
Chapel at the corner of Hay Lane and Bailey 
Lane; the extra space would have been in- 
valuable for the plan, cramped as it is, and it 
would have almost made this portion of the 
City architecturally complete. The key to the 
proper disposal of the new buildings was of 
course to be found in the old work, and the 
only designs which harmonised in any way with 
St. Mary’s Hall were those under mottoes ‘‘ Red 
Crescent,’ ‘‘ Mighty Maze but not without a 
plan,’ and ‘Leofric the Saxon,” the first 
premiated. 

The conditions, which gave little or no infor- 
mation or restrictions as to sizes of the different 
rooms and no stipulated sum for the outlay, 
asked for the following accommodation :—City 
Council Chamber, Mayor’s Parlour, and Offices 
of the Town Clerk, City Accountant and Sur- 
veyor, Weights and Measures Offices, Gas and 
Waterworks Department and Health Offices, 
the City Police Court, Magistrates Room and 
Offices, accommodation for City Police, Fire 
Brigade Station and Caretaker’s Room and 
‘‘such other rooms as competitors thought 
necessary.’ There was a very important clause 
referring to ancient lights, but no information 
concerning them given, and another important 
item was the desire of the Corporation that the 
work should be so designed as to be easily erected 
in blocks, the Police Department being the first 
proposed to be built. 

The First Premiated Design; “ Leofric the 
Saxon,’’ is simple and easily read in the main 
lines; a long, straight Corridor extends the 
whole length of the St. Mary Street Front, con- 
necting the Main Entrance in Earl Street with 
the Council Chamber, which is placed on the 
first floor at the angle of Bailey Lane. The 
Police Court is on the ground floor next the 
Entrance Hall, with a special entrance in the 
centre of the St. Mary Street Facade. The 
Entrance for the Council Chamber is the old 
one in Bailey Lane, through the finely groined 
fifteenth century gateway that has been used 
for ages, and all this portion of the new work is 
placed en suite with St. Mary’s Hall, excellently 
for civic festivities, &c., and, moreover, is upon 
the quietest portion of the site. The Fire 
Brigade occupies the Hay Lane Front, a dis- 
tinguishing feature externally, in which is the 
long narrow niche for the fire escape. The 
Police Cells and accommodation are placed in 
a half basement under the Police Court, the 
Parade Room and Caretaker being at the north 
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angle of St. Mary Street. There are several 
points in detail of the arrangement of the base- 
ment which need be re-considered, the planning 
of the Housekeeper and Constables’ Apartments 
is not very good. On the ground floor from the 
Earl Street Entrance is a spacious Entrance 
Hall, the main staircase being on the left hand, 
with access to the Mayor’s Private Room and 
Police Court beneath. On the right, at the 
angle, is the Medical Officer of Health, and the 
Chief Constable’s Room. Witnesses, Solicitors, 


&c., in connection with the Police Court, are _ 


allon the right hand side of the Corridor and 
face St. Mary Street, the Weights and 
Measures and Gas Departments being at 
the Bailey Lane end of the same street. 
On the first floor, over the Entrance, is 
planned the Water Department, with the City 
Accountant at the angle of Earl Street. The 
City Surveyor has his Public and Private 
Offices, facing St. Mary Street, with the General 
Drawing Office in a quiet position at the back 
and a north light. The Town Clerk’s Offices 
are next in the Corridor and are all well lighted 
to the street. 


Externally, the principal featureisalow square 
angle Tower, next the Main Entrance, which, 
in the perspective, composes well with that of 
St. Michael’s and Holy Trinity in the back- 
ground. The whole design is modelled, more 
or less, on the type of St. Mary’s Hall, and the 
best part is the way in which the new work of 
the Council Chamber, &c., in Bailey Lane, is 
grafted on to the old. The Front to St. Mary 
Street is simple and well-balanced, and shows 
a study of some of the Oxford Colleges. It 
could be brought into a more harmonious 
relation with the principal Front; as it is, the 
two seem a little disconnected, and the Tower 
is a trifle too large in scale for the rest of the 
design, and needs binding to the Fronts a little 
more. The continuity of the lines in St. Mary 
Street is broken at this angle, which is unques- 
tionally a mistake, and could very easily be 
remedied. 

Mr. Hare well deserves the second place with 
his set under motto, ‘‘,.Red Crescent.”’ His plan 
is admirable in distribution of parts, although 
a mistake is made in placing the Council 
Chamber away from the Old Hall, and longi- 
tudinally to the Principal Front at the angle 
of Earl Street and St. Mary Street. The Fire 
Brigade occupies the other angle in Bailey 
Lane, and the whole of the Police accommoda- 
tion is in Hay Lane, the Police and Fire 
Brigade Drill Yard being at the back of the St. 
Mary Street Front, the continuity of the 
plan on this side is seriously interfered with by 
the Archway to Drill Yard. There is no way 
of communication with the old part on the 
ground floor without coming into the street, a 
defect which, however, could be easily remedied. 
The Municipal Offices are well planned, the 
principal Entrance is in Earl Street; the Gas 
Department occupies the left hand on entering, 
and the City Accountant the right at the angle 
of St. Mary Street. The Medical Officer is 
between the latter and the Fire Brigade. The 
Borough Surveyor and Town Clerk are on 
the first floor, the latter at the Bailey Lane 
angle. One point in which the first premiated 
design scores over this, and most of the others, 
is in the large amount of space obtained 
around the back of the Old Hall. Mr. Hare’s 
plan is a little crowded at this part, which, 
for the sake of the ancient lights and for light 
and air generally, is a somewhat serious defect. 
The elevations, designed in a most sympathetic 
type of Late Gothic, and excellently drawn, are 
quite in keeping with the old work and yet have 
a character of their own. The elevation of 
Police Court to Hay Lane is a particularly 
happy, well-balanced, and thoughtful piece of 
work. The three gables and the projecting 
oriels on the first floor, and the square-headed, 
severely treated entrance, are all well expressive 
of the purpose of this part of the building. 

We like Mr. Hare's alternate design in 
Jacobean, by itself, better than the Gothic 
Front to Earl Street, although it is not, of 
course, quite so much in character with the old 
work; but it is quieter and has rather more 
repose than the other. The Front to St. Mary 
Street is not so successful as other parts, and 
its repose is rather needlessly disturbed by the 
centre gable; it would have gained much in 
breadth at this point if the straight lines of the 
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parapet had been unbroken. 


second place, and shows to much advantage in 
Mr. Raffles Davison’s pen drawing. 

The set of drawings which, in our opinion 
should have received third place, if not some- 
thing better, is that under the motto: “A 


mighty maze but not without a plan” (by | 


Messrs. Unsworth and Newberry). It is one of 
the best designs we have seen for some time. 


The design, how- | 
ever, as a whole is most able and well deserved | 


The Architecture is founded on a quiet type of | 


Renaissance with Gothic feeling, and the whole 
design is quite in harmony with St. Mary’s 
Hall. The elevation to St. Mary Street is a 
most delightful and happy composition, inspired 
doubtless, by St. John’s College, Oxford, but 
with much individuality of its own; the long 
lines, broken only by the three projecting oriels 
on the first floor, with much plain wall surface 


almost identical with the first premiated), the 
City Accountant, with the Gas Show Room 
and Gas Offices at the angle of Bailey Lane and 
St. Mary Street; the Fire Brigade is midway 
between, with an entrance in St. Mary Street. 
The whole of the Police Court accommodation 
is obtained in Hay Lane, which, if it were not 
that it relegates the Fire l3rigade to St. Mary 
Street, is a good point. The Police Drill Yard 
and Parade Room occupy the remaining space 
up to the old Hall and are well planned in 
relation to it. The cloistér-like Corridor con- 
necting this part with the other buildings is a 
capital .feature. The Council Chamber is 
placed on the first floor, and at the back of the 
St. Mary Street Front and at right angles to it, 
about midway between Bailey Lane and Earl 
Street. The Mayor’s Parlour and Committee 
Room, &c., occupy the “opposite angle and the 
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minor arrangements in the main building, but 
the plan in its principal lines is not so good as 
the other three just mentioned, and the 
difficulty of the blending of the old and new 
work is not very happily met. There is, how- 
ever, much ability evident in the whole design 
as might be expected of these well-known 
artists. The perspective (a pen drawing) shows 
the Principal Entrance in Earl Street and is 
rather roughly drawn but strong and effective 
nevertheless. 

The remaining drawings do not call for any 
special remark, with the exception perhaps of 
‘‘ Advance,”’ the third premiated design, which 
has good points in plan. The Grand Corridor, 
22 feet wide! on each floor is a very good idea 
for a less cramped site, but here, where the 
ground is so valuable, it is far too wasteful an 
arrangement, and moreover unnecessarily re- 
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COVENTRY MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS—THE FIRST PREMIATED DESIGNS. 


VIEW SHOWING FRONTS TO EARL STREET AND ST. MARY STREET, THE SPIRES OF ST. MICHAEL AND HOLY TRINITY CHURCHES 


between, cleverly obtained without sacrifice of 
light to the various rooms, are excellent ; and 
the projecting turret at the Bailey Lane angle 
serves well to mark the corner, and balances 
with a similar but rather shorter turret at the 
other end. A capital detail in pencil shows a 
portion of the Principal Front to Earl Street 
with its fine feature of a recessed arcaded 
Entrance of five bays and an open Loggia over, 


on the first floor of three bays, showing also a | 


liking for a certain little Manor D’Angon in 
Normandy. The plan is not quite so good 
as the first two, and for this reason may 
not have been placed. On the ground floor, 
entering from Earl Street are arranged 
the Medical Officer of Health and Weights 
and Measures on either side of the Principal 
Entrance, farther along the Corridor (which 
latter, in position on all floors, is curiously 


IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Front to Bailey Lane, and are schemed, as in 
the first premiated design, to be used in con- 
nection with the old Hall. 

The authors of ‘‘ Lux’’ senda clever set of 


drawings, showing much ingenuity of plan, but | 


the florid type of Gothic adopted is not quite 


worthy of men who do such excellent work as | 


Messrs. Gibson and Russell. The design, how- 
ever, shows to better advantage in the geometrical 
drawings than in the perspective; the somewhat 
unpleasant German character is less evident 
and appears far better adapted to the Gothic of 
the surrounding buildings. In plan a mistake 


is made in the placing of the Council Chamber | 


and Police Court—the former takes the angle 
of St. Mary Street and Earl Street, whilst the 
latter is at the other extreme in Bailey Lane. 
The Fire Brigade is planned in Hay Lane, 
and here much ingenuity is shown as well as in 


duces the areaof important rooms. The Police 
Court is placed in Hay Lane, and the author 
does not propose to disturb the existing work in 
Bailey Lane (which is a pity, for the building 
is a disgrace to the City), and rebuilds the Fire 
Station almost in its present position in St. 
Mary Street. ‘‘ Londin,’’ by Messrs. Gordon & 
Wilkinson, has many excellent points in plan, 
but wasteful withal, and the elevations are in 
some parts commendable, notably the Bailey 
Land Front, but unsuitable and out of harmony 
with the surroundings. The designs sent under 
mottoes ‘‘Experience’’ and ‘‘ Experience A” 
shew good schemes in the planning, but the ele- 
vations, in a heavy type of Renaissance with 
Dutch features, show scanty respect or care 
for the old work ‘‘Fortis in arduis’’ and 
‘*Practical’’ are both designs which show little 
or no appreciation of the possibilities of the site. 
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TaLBoT HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fuly 16th, 1895. 


‘7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JoHN RUSKIN. 


A Committee of friends and former pupils of 
the late Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole has been 
formed with the view of erecting some permanent 
memorial of him, and it has been decided to 
appeal for assistance from all those who have 
experienced the benefits of his teaching, help 
or encouragement. It is hoped that sufficient 
subscriptions may be received to provide for a 
life-sized portrait medallion, or possibly a bust, 
which might be placed in some building asso- 
ciated with his work. 


For the suggested new Fountains in Man- 
chester there are two main questions—the sites 
and the designs. The sites, when chosen, should 
influence the designs. One step has been 
taken, by the erection of full-sized models on 
the sites at present proposed. A second step 
in this direction should be the exhibition to the 
public of the drawings. From the models it is 
clear that both the Fountains in question are to 
be for drinking only. If the models at all fairly 
represent the designs, it must be confessed that 
it would be a misfortune were they carried into 
execution. They do not even convey to the 
mind what is properly meant by Design. The 
model in Portland Street, especially, suggests 
the piling up of granite, marble, or stone by 
one who has little knowledge of Architectural 
forms. The exhibition of the drawings would 
either go far to justify the choice of the design 
or would confirm this criticism upon the model. 
The model of the other Fountain, now at the 
corner of Oldham Road and Butler Street, is less 
open to criticism, as it is much smaller than the 
other, and much less ambitious and pretentious. 
But it does not appear to have been designed 
for that site. 


TuHeE house in Paris of the famous Sanson 
family, who were from generation to generation 
for so many years what the French grandilo- 
quently call the Executors of High Works—in 
plain language, the public executioners—is, it 
is said, about to be demolished. The Sansons 
have a place in French history, not only because 
they continued so long to hold their odious 
office, but because two of their number, a father 
and son, held office during the evil days-of the 
Reign of Terror, when they were kept so busily 
engaged with their guillotine. The last of the 
Sanson dynasty was dismissed from his post in 
the reign of Louis Philippe, in 1847, under 
remarkable circumstances. Although he had 
inherited a comfortable fortune from his father, 
the executioner of the Revolution, he got into 
pecuniary difficulties, and was guilty of pawn- 
ing his guillotine, surely the most lugubrious 
pledge ever taken by mortal pawnbroker. An 
order came from the Procurator-General for 
the execution of a criminal, and the necessary 
apparatus was not forthcoming. The prison 
authorities had perforce to get it out of pawn, 
and the execution took place. 


Sir GrEorGE Hayter’s historical picture of 
‘The Trial of Queen Caroline,” is to pass into 
the custody of the National Portrait Gallery. 
The picture is a large one, measuring 13 ft. g in. 
by 8 ft., and was painted for the first Lord 


Dover. It is an heirloom, and so could not be 
included in the sale of the Clifden properties. 
The heads in the picture are nearly all portraits. 


TuE last stone has been placed in position on 
the top of the Central Spire of the Mitchell 
Tower of Marischal College, Aberdeen, and the 
mason work has reached its highest point. 
Arrangements have been made for the opening 
of the new Students’ Union and the inaugura- 
tion of the Graduation Hall and other gifts to 
the College and University by Dr. Mitchell, of 
Jesmond Towers, Newcastle. The contemplated 
arrangements provide for a celebration extend- 
ing from Tuesday, the 22nd of October, to 
Friday, the 25th of the same month. Mean- 
while, Dr. Mitchell has given another practical 
proof of his interest in the University extensions 
at Aberdeen. He has signified his intention of 
defraying the cost of laying the Picture Gallery 
with an oak floor similar to that of the adjoin- 
ing Graduation Hall. 


A most interesting book, particularly to 
Archzologists and Antiquarians, has just been 
published, entitled, ‘‘ The Early History of the 
Town and Port of Hedon, in the East Riding of 
the County of York,’”’ of which Mr. J. R. Boyle, 
F.S.A., is the author. Hedon, a sleepy, Old 
World place, which we happen to know well, 
has, nowadays, a reputation to keep up—if 
nothing else. It is a port still, on the north 
bank of the Humber, older than Hull, dating 
from certainly soon after the Norman Con- 
quest, and with a Church almost worthy to 
rank as a Cathedral, as far as proportions and 
beauty of structure go. The fame of Hedon 
was apparently short lived, for as early as 1206 
its trade had largely passed over to its new 
rival Hull, which had had greater advantages 
of maritime commerce given to it, and had 
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| ing Hedon paid. 


consequently by that time paid to the Ex- 
chequer, in two years, more than five times 
the amount of duty that the already declin- 
By. Henry» II's reign, 
Hedon had, perhaps, attained its zenith, 
having the privileges of free burgage, its 
‘‘gild merchant,’ -and its hanse. In that 
reign, too, its. beautiful Church of St. 
Augustine’s—the only one remaining of its 
three ancient Churches—was built, in the 
churchyard of which a Grammar School was 


) afterwards erected, with its top rooms or 


_ “camera,” assigned afterwards to the school- 


“ 


master at the moderate rent of 3s. per annum— 


| arent which he never paid—‘ only 3d. for the 


| garden.”’ 


History does not relate what the 
schoolmaster’s income was, but if the figure 
was not in proportion to the rent the modern 


| schoolmaster would look back with envy to the 


easy circumstances of pedagogues of the twelfth - 
century. Many interesting relics of the past 
are noted in this history of Hedon. Its pillory, 
its ducking-stool at the brink of the town pond, 
the bull-baiting that took place on its market 
hill; its royal bakehouse where all for a time 
were compelled to bake their bread—all take us 
back to a past remote from our own days. 


M. Fevix Faure, President, has inaugurated 
at the Louvre the Hall of African Antiquities, 
which has been talked of for so long. It is 
near to the Gallery containing the bronzes 
executed by the founders of the Renaissance 
after the Antique. A part of the new Collection 
consists of the statues presented by the Bey of 
Tunis so long ago as 1852, but which for up- 
wards of twenty years were lost. They were 


finally discovered in a lumber shed at Toulon, 
and when the Museum authorities claimed 
them the Marine Department refused to give 
them up, and a red-tape war ensued. 
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TueE Spire of St. John’s Church, Bognor, the 
top stone of which is now in position, is con- 
structed of Carsham Down stone, is octagonal, 
and has four brooches—at the east, west, north 
and south angles. From the top of the cornice 
to the sill of these windows is 8tft., the openings 
being 3ft. 6in. From the top of the cornice to 
the second windows, which are on the opposite 
angles, is 31ft. to sill, and to top of windows 
43ft. From the top of these windows to the top 
of the stonework is 26ft., the full height of the 
Spire from the top of the cornice being 7oft. 
Surmounting this is a gilded Cross of ironwork 
7ft. in height, which is fixed by an iron rod 
16ft. 3in. passing downwards through a block 
of Portland cover stone gin. thick, and weighing 
over a ton, the rod being bolted on the under- 
side of the stone, and the cavity 6ft. through 
the stonework from the top for the rod to pass 
through being afterwards filled up with cement. 
From the base of the Spire to a distance up- 
wards of 43ft. the stonework is gin. in thickness, 
tapering oft to a thickness of 8in. for a distance 
of roft. 8in., the remainder being solid to the 
summit, the top stone being of Portland stone 
2ft. 7in. thick. The Spire was commenced on 
the rst of April. 


One of the New York financial papers makes 
the startling statement that ‘‘ there are twenty 
well-built towns in Kansas without a single in- 
habitant to waken the echoes of their deserted 
streets.”’ It is said that Saratoga, one of these 
deserted villages, has ‘‘a 300,000 dol. Opera 
House, a large brick Hotel, a 20,000 dol. School 
House, and a number of fine business houses, 
with nobody to claim even a place to sleep.”’ 
All of this came about by booming on borrowed 
capital without resources enough to pay the 
interest. 


GREAT pressure is being used by the Con- 
tractor of the new Sheffield Town Hall to hasten 
the work, and the building should be well com- 
pleted before May next year. There are now 
250 men employed in some twenty trades, under 
exceptionably favourable conditions as _ to 
weather and rapid progress. The bulk of the 
mosaic flooring and wall tiling has been com- 
pleted in Surrey Street ; the whole of the pitch- 
pine floors laid, and the greater part of the oak 
and pitch-pine joinery fixed. The lead and the 
plain glazing is virtually complete to the win- 
dows, and all iron casements are fixed. The 
wood block floors are being laid in the base- 
ment. The steps to Surrey Street Entrance, 
excepting those on the causeway, are in posi- 
tion; the Vestibule generally has but little 
needed to complete it. The Council Chamber 
ceiling is nearly completed, the stone carving 
there about done, while the wall dado for the 
same is being delivered. The plastering to 
Pinstone Street generally is being pushed 
forward, and the fibrous plaster ceilings for 
Reception Rooms, Accountant’s and Water- 
_ works General Offices, are about to be fixed. 
The carving to principal stairs is finished, and 
the polished marble wall linings are being 
placed in position. The marble stair itself is 
partly fixed. 


AN application to authorise the acquisition of 
land required for the purposes of an Electric 
Railway to the summit of Snaefell, the highest 
Manx mountain, has come before the Manx 
Legislature. Several members urged that the 
matter should be adjourned, in order that the 
question of public rights on the mountain might 
be inquired into and considered. It was stated 
_ that the public only ascended the mountain by 
permission of the proprietors, but this state- 
ment was disputed, and eventually the matter 
was referred toa committee. It is the intention 
to build an Observatory on the summit, but not 
otherwise to build on the mountain. 

REGARDING the famous Roman Duct at Bath, 
a report has been presented by the two mem- 
bers who had been commissioned by the Com- 
mittee to inspect the Duct, which has been ex- 
plored for a distance of 300 ft.. The explora- 
tion has been very interesting in itself, but the 
- Mayor, in suggesting that the work should be 
stopped, was only giving the opinion of a good 
many other people. The report states that 
here and there, at irregular intervals, it is 
crossed transversely by massive horizontal 
stones or lintels, once by a pointed arch, and 
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twice by circular arches. At one point the 
walls are of very massive masonry, many of the 
blocks on their faces being 16 ft. by 3 ft. 
The roof is now so low that the explorer 
has to travel as best he may ; indeed he has to 
crawl upon his knees, his candle in his hand, 
until he reaches the barrier of solid masonry 
which at present represents the end of his 
journey. The report concludes: ‘‘ The absolute 
uncertainty of what may be the cost of follow- 
ing the Duct to its destination—the distance 
which separates us from the river—the con- 
sideration of the further cost of fitting it for per- 
manent service, and guarding against silting up 
by the action of floods, lead your sub-committee 
to the conclusion that it cannot recommend 
any further expenditure upon this interesting 
discovery.’’ The surveyor of works was, natur- 
ally, anxious that the undertaking should be 
further prosecuted, but it was agreed that the 
work of excavation should be stopped until the 
Council had considered the report. The Somer- 
set Archeological Society will be meeting in 
Bath at the end of July, and the Duct will be 
an interesting point for exploration. 


THE place which the Duke of Fife is to build 


-in succession to Mar Lodge is likely to be on 


a larger scale altogether. A faithful descrip- 
tion of the Mar Lodge which the flames 
destroyed would be that it was a result of evo- 
lution from one thing to another. The new 
Mar Lodge will arise complete, will hardly be 
of wood from roof to roof, and it is practically 
settled will occupy a different site. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Dean Elliot, in the 
shape of a recumbent figure has been placed in 
Bristol Cathedral. The cost has been £500, 
contributed by friends of the late Dean. The 
effigy is of the finest Parian marble of life size, 
and rests on a base of tinted marbles. The 
position is within the most eastern of the 
canopied recesses in the North Aisle of the 
Nave, close tothe tablet already erected to the 
Dean’s memory. Mr. Forsyth, the Sculptor, 
has earned a reputation by his success in similar 
works. Among these may be cited the follow- 


ing: Bishop Parry (Canterbury Cathedral), 
Bishop Fraser (Manchester), Archbishop 
Magee (Peterborough), Bishop Claughton and 
the Earl of Dudley in Worcester Cathedral. 
The effigy represents the Dean as he was some 
twenty years ago or more, and before he 
became enfeebled by age. 


Mr. GEorGE ALLEN will publish early in 
the autumn season a book entitled ‘‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Art according to John Ruskin,” by 
Mr. W. White. The work is partly a compila- 
tion and partly a collection of original writings 
by Mr. Ruskin not before published. 


RELATIVE to the sudden appearance of wild 
flowers on the waste ground opposite the Horse 
Guards, Whitehall, not the least surprising 
thing is the profusion of bracken to be found 
there. This is the more remarkable because it 
is excessively difficult to acclimatise bracken 
by artificial means in open spaces in towns. 
When Clissold Park was being laid out in 
1888, the late Mr. Joseph Beck, to whom its 
preservation was largely due, taking advantage 
of his double position as a Common Councillor 
and a member of the London County Council, 
induced the verderers of Epping Forest to 
allow several cart-loads of soil, impregnated 
with bracken seed, to be taken from the Forest 
and shot down in a shady corner of the Park. 
At the end of seven years one or two meagre, 
struggling stalks are all that remain to attest 
his efforts. The bracken prefers the hard earth 
and the free air of heaven. The seed-laden 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and deposits its 
precious burden not in the luxuriant verdure of 
a public park, but on some desolate bit of 
building land. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire will preside at a 
banquet of the Sussex Archzological Society 
to be held at the Queen's Hotel, at Eastbourne, 
on the 25th inst. The Duke and the Duchess 
will be present at the Battle of Flowers and 
Rose Féte on the 26th inst. One of the features 
of the procession will be coaches with Lancas- 
trian and Yorkist colours, and the Duke of 
Manchester will pioneer the red rose coach. 
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THERE will be held in Geneva, from May ist 
till October 15th, 1896, a great National Ex- 
hibition, representing its industries, both 
mercantile and agricultural. Of the forty- 
seven sections of this Swiss Exhibition, the 
most prominent will be those sections containing 
the clock and watch-making industry and the 
Arts of the jeweller and goldsmith. 


AmonG the historical corners which lie almost 
hidden in London, out of the beaten route ot 
many visitors, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, is 
one of the most interesting. It has, since 1886, 
been in the possession of the Knights of the 
Revived Order of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England, but it has had a chequered career 
since it formed part of the great Priory of the 
original knights. The Gate and the Crypt of 
St. John’s Church alone remain of that vener- 
able pile of buildings. From the literary and 
artistic point of view there is much that is of 
interest in these relics, and the album published 
by Messrs. Cadbury, Jones and Co., furnishes 
historical notes and letterpress descriptions of 
the Priory by John Underhill, to accompany 
the series of masterly etchings by William 
Monk, R.P.E., which present views of the 
exterior of the Gate, a fine specimen of the 
Perpendicular style, the interior of the Council 
Chamber and of St. John’s Church, including 
the Crypt, showing three bays of the Norman 
Church formerly standing on this site. 


WE hear from a correspondent that the Bath 
Town Council is naturally annoyed, not to say 
indignant, at the strictures which the Recorder 
thought fit to pass upon the accommodation, 
planning and dimensions of the new Sessions 
Courts, which were opened for the first time on 
Friday week The new Court, it is generally 
admitted, might withadvantage be loftier, but it 
was a case of preferring the administration of 
Justice or the transaction of municipal business. 
The Recorder thinks he should have been on 
the first floor, and occupied the position now 
taken by the new Council Chamber, and not on 
the ground floor underneath that apartment. 
There was not space enough to put both on 
the upper floor, and the Town Council, not 
unnaturally, secure the best position. 


TueE town of Reading is to be presented by 
Alderman Hill with the valuable facsimile of 
the Bayeux tapestry which has recently been 
exhibited in the Town Hall. The tapestry, 
which forms a pictorial history of England 
before the Norman Conquest, has been handed 
over by the donor free of conditions, and it will 
be placed in the new Art Gallery which is about 
to be built. 


At Sotheby’s a dispersal of antiquities has 
occupied two afternoons. The highest price 
was fora pair of Old English fire-dogs, enamelled, 
probably made in the time of Elizabeth or 
James I., £86; and a similar pair brought £50. 
A Greek Amphora, discovered near the Dipylon 
at Athens some eighty years ago by Mr. 
MacMichael, fetched £66. A neck ornament 
formed by eight thin plates of perforated amber, 
and a pair of hollow bosses of thin leaf-gold 
from earrings, found together in a tumulus at 
Lake in 1806, and some beads and other orna- 
ments, £41; an interesting ‘St. John’s Head” 
of alabaster, English work of the 14th century, 
£45; and one half or side of a stone mould in 
Syenite for casting bronze celts (a very rare 
object) found at Bulford, near Amesbury, £30. 
Most of these, witha variety of urns, bowls, rings, 
arrowheads, &c., came from the Collection of 
the Rev. E. Duke, of Lake House, Wilts, and 
sundry Babylonian contract tablets belonged 
to Mr. R. P. Greg, of Buntingford, Herts. 


DomeEsTIC stained glass usually leaves about 
as much to be desired in the way of artistic 
treatment as possible. It is the more remark- 
able because it really is a beautiful Art, and 
there is no reason why, with the aid of capable 
Artists and enterprise in manufacture, coloured 
windows should not be a thing to be desired, 
rather than avoided, by every one. At the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Manchester, 
more than one exhibitor showed that this could 
be done, and the exhibits of Mr Oscar Pater- 
son were notable, not only for their colour, but 
their originality. Chief amongst these were his 
designs for window sundials—a novel method 


of clocks which would have been in constant 
working order during this year of sunshine, but 
might strike at times for months to come if 
placed im situ within the four-mile radius. 


THE experiments made in the navigable con- 
ditions of the Seine from Rouen to Paris are 
such as to give it a unique position amongst 
French inland waterways, and it now occupies 
a place midway between such tidal waterways 
as the Seine below Rouen, the Gironde so far as 
Bordeaux, the Loire so far as Nantes, and the 
ordinary rivers and canals of the country. It 
is navigable not only by small ocean steamers 
plying regularly between London and Paris, 
but also by coasting steamers of a still larger 
registered tonnage running between Paris and 
Nantes, Bordeaux and Bayonne. These vary 
from 600 to 1,000 tons burden. The tow-path 
has fallen into complete disuse; traction upon 
the river is wholly by steam, and a swifter and 
larger class of steam tow boat and lighter is 
now being placed upon it. A doubling of the 
locks and a great enlargement of their capacity 
has been, next to the greater depth of water. 
obtained by dredging, the chief improvement 
made in the Seine. There are nine locks, or 
rather groups of locks, between Rouen and the 
fortifications of Paris, i.e., over a distance of 
234 kiloms. 


AT length the Monument to the memory of 
Sergt.-Major John Allen, who rode in the ranks 
of the 13th Light Dragoons at the charge of 
Balaclava, October 25th, 1854, and who died 
in Leek last year, is completed and erected. 
The Committee (with the assistance of Mr. 
Larner Sugden) has been at some trouble in 
selecting a design and inscription which would 
tell to future generations how Leek once 
possessed one of those veterans who answered to 
the roll call after that fearful ride through the 
‘“Valley of the shadow_of Death.” The motif 
of the design is Cornish (at Linkinhorne) of the 
thirteenth century, with panel enrichment 
from Iona, and lettering of later date to suit 
modern perception. Thestone used is Wetton’s 
brown Kerridge, a warm relief from the abound- 
ing ‘white sepulchres.”” Mr. E. Hassall has 
executed the masonry, Mr. Millson the carving, 
and Mr. E. Phillips the relief gilding. 


M. ApriAn Diaconu, an Architectand Anti- 
quarian, claims to have found in the ruins of 
the ancient Roman camp of Bersovia, at 
Bogsan, near Temesvar, unmistakable evidence 
that the Romans, and, in particular, the officers 
of the Fourth Legion (Flavia Felix) understood, 
as early as the second century, the Art of Print- 
ing, and made use of movable types while 
encamped a Bersovia. The reported discovery 
is said to be confirmed by two Bucharest 
savants and Members of the Academy, after a 
careful examination of the proofs collected by 
M. Diaconu. 


Tue old Church of St. John, at Leipzig, 
where Bach is buried, was lately pulled 
down. His grave, as the record states, is on 
the south side, and he is interred in an oak 
coffin. This was a rare distinction in 1750, 
only two of the 1,400 who died in Leipzig in 
that year being buried in oak. With these facts 
to guide them a committee of specialists began 
their search. Only two oak coffins were found, 
and the first examined contained the skeleton 
ofawoman. The second, however, brought to 
light the skeleton of an elderly man, and when 
the bones were properly arranged, a general 
resemblance to Bach’sfigure wasshown. There 
can be no doubt that the remains are his. 


A REMARKABLE State of affairs exists at Ker- 
sham Bridge, in the parishes of Ashreigney and 
Chulmleigh, and under the joint authority of 
Torrington and Chulmleigh District Councils. 
Some time ago the Bridge was partially 
destroyed by a flood, and since then the two 
authorities have been in disagreement as to the 
proportion of cost which each should pay 
towards re-building, with the consequence 
that the structure is impassable for vehicles, 
and a detour of about three miles is necessary. 
The point at issue is whether Chulmleigh 
Council is liable to the centre of the Bridge or 
the centre of the stream. Chulmleigh says the 
centre of the stream is its limit, and that it 
would be’ illegal to do work in another parish, 
while Torrington contends that the Bridge 
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should be evenly divided. The cost of the 
repairs would be about £400, of which the 
County Council would be responsible for some 
£150, and it is said that Chulmleigh District 
Council proposed that the work should be done 
without prejudice to the points in dispute. 


Tue celebrated Collection of Drawings and 
Engravings by the Early Masters, which was 
formed by the late Mr. John Malcolm, of Pol- 
talloch; and deposited in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings at the British Museum in 
1893, has been offered by its present owner,’ 
Col. J. Wingfield Malcolm, to the Trustees of 
that Institution for purchase at the price of 
£25,000. The Treasury, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Trustees, has agreed to the purchase, 
and a vote for the sum required will be included 
in the supplementary estimates to be laid before 
Parliament. 


Mr. MERRYWEATHER, Of fire-extinguishing 
machinery fame, is decidedly of opinion that 
London is insufficiently protected from the 
danger of fire. If two or three really big fires 
were to burst out suddenly in the Metropolis, 
he would not answer for the consequences. 
The whole city might be left a mass of smoul- 
dering ruins, as it was once before, more than 
two hundred years ago. The present organisa- 
tion would be incapable of coping successfully 
with such a difficulty, although he admits that 
it suffices to meet all ordinary emergencies. 
Although much is said of the efficiency of Fire 
Brigades on the other side of the Atlantic, Mr. 
Merryweather is of opinion that we have 
nothing to learn in this respect from our Ameri- 
can relatives. In fact, we are ahead of them. 
We have now in England engines with which 
we can get upa pressure of one hundred pounds 
to the square inch in five and three-quarter 
minutes, and what is equally important, the 
engine, tender, and hose box, unlike those in 
use in most American cities, form one single 
machine, and consequently always arrive ata 
fire together. 


One of the most remarkable feats of electric 
lighting yet carried out is the erection of a 
double row of 100 candle-power lamps on either 
side of the Gedney Channel, Sandy Hook. 
High-pressure current is supplied to the lamps 
by a submarine cable six and a half miles long, 
and the lamps are mounted on posts 12 ft. high 
attached to floating buoys. In this way a 
narrow channel, hitherto impassable after dark, 
has been converted into a comparatively 
brilliant thoroughfare, in which ships can pass 
in the night. 


THE Berlin Anthropological Society has 
just made an interesting excursion to the 
‘‘Schliebener Circular Wall’’ at Merseburg. 
This ancient wall lies in a charming landscape, 
clad in woods of oak, ash and beech. Professor 
Virchow, youthful and enterprising as ever, and 
his eldest son, formed part of the company. 
The Schliebener Wall belongs to the old 
German period. It was built some 200 years 
B.c. and forms an ellipse, the widest part of 
which measures some 500 ft. An excavation 
was undertaken in the centre of the ellipse, but 
only a few fragments of pottery were found, 


. The wall is 5 ft. wide and 18 ft. high. Virchow 
' plucked a nosegay of wild flowers. 


The 
Schliebener Wall has furnished the Museums 
of Berlin, Leipzig, Halle and Dresden with 
many interesting antiquities, and has been well 
described by German archeologists, one of the 
most famous of these writers being F. A. 
Wagner, who is buried at Schlieben, and on 
whose tomb stand three of the most beautiful 
urns, found by himself. The inscription on his 
tomb runs: ‘‘ Here, in this earth, Christians, 
Jews and Heathens are equal.’’ A monument 


‘is to be erected to him on the top of the hill 


next August. It is a curious fact that so far 
north in Germany there are vineyards belong- 
ing to Schlieben which produce a quite tolerable 
wine. 


Autumn will bring many Photographic 
Shows. In addition to the Annual Show of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
which will be held in Pall Mall from: Septem- 
ber 28th to November 14th, there will be a 
Photographic Salon at the Dudley Gallery froin 
September 30th to November 2nd. At Lan- 


caster there will be a section of the Industries 
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and Art Exhibition devoted to photographs. 
It will be open from August 17th to the 31st. 
On the Continent there will betwo International 
Photographic Exhibitions, one at Amsterdam 
from September 8th to September 25th, and 
one at Brussels from August 31st to-September 
30th. 


In the central panel of the Hackney Vestry’s 
-Hall, a portrait of the Lord Chief Justice is to be 
hung, and we note that a bust of the late Lord 
Bowen has been unveiled at Rugby, the cere- 
mony being performed by Lord Davey, whose 
friendship with the deceased judge began at the 
famous School and lasted throughout his career. 
It is to be regretted that a similar monu- 
ment to his memory has not been erected 
in the Royal Courts of Justice. The busts of 
departed judges would find a fitting place in 
the Central Hall and the Corridors of the 
building. Sir George Jessel is the only occupant 
of the Bench whose 
features have been per- 
petuated in marble in 
the precincts of the 
Courts. Why the 
memories of judges like 


Lord Hannen, Lord 
Coleridge, Sir James 
FitzJames Stephen, 


Lord Bowen, and Lord 
Selborne are not 
deemed worthy of the 
same honour it would 
be hard to say. 


THE Glasgow Har- 
bour Tunnel, which 
passes beneath the Clyde 
at Finnieston, has been 
opened. For long a 
need has been felt for 
improved means of com- 
munication across the 
Clyde at the harbour. 
Various schemes had 
been mooted, such as 
High - Level Bridges, 
Swing Bridges, but at 
length a Tunnel was de- 
cided on. Theapproach 
on either side is by a cir- 
cular shaft, 80 ft. in 
diameter, in which are 
operated hydraulic 
hoists, raising and 
lowering the vehicles as 
they leave or enter the 
Tunnels. The Tunnels 
are lined with cast-iron 
segments, filled in with 
concrete and lined with 
glazed brick, presenting 
a particularly neat and 
pleasing appearance. 
The hoisting appliances 
were supplied by the 
Otis Elevator Company 
(Limited), of London. 
Messrs. Simpson and 
Wilson, C.E., of Glas- 
gow, were the engineers. 


SPECIFICATIONS, esti- 
mates, and plans are 
being prepared by order 
of the Viceroy Chang 
for the establishment 
of large Ironworks at 
Nankin, China, similar to*those at Hanyang, 
built by the same official a few years ago. 
These new ironworks are intended to supple- 
ment the Hanyang Ironworks in supplying the 
materials for the Trunk Railway to connect 
Gafiton and Pekin. The preliminary line will 
be between Yangchow on the Yangtsze and 
Ts'ingkiangpu on the Grand Canal. These two 
Cities will then be the starting points for the 
extensions north and south. From recent ac- 
counts it is considered probable that the Yang- 
chow-Ts'ingkiangpu Railway will be begun 
some time in the latter part of this year: or 
early next spring. 


_ On Saturday last the Institution of Junior 
Engineers visited Messrs. Willans & Robinson's 
Works, Thames Ditton. ‘These works were 
started in 1881 by the late Mr. P, W. Willans 
and Mr. Mark Robinson, for the manufacture 
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of the Willans’ three-crank compound engine. 
In 1885-6 Mr. Willans designed his well-known 
central-valve engine. Metric measurement was 
adopted at the works in 1893 for all new de- 
signs, the result being completely satisfactory. 
In the Erecting Shop is an electric traveller to 
lift 25 tons; and on the wharf a crane lifting 
eight tons, fitted with ‘‘ whipping jigger.”’ 


| The Pattern Shop wood-working machinery 


and the Foundry Farcot fan are driven by 
electric motors. In the Machine Shop are to 
be seen machines for slot drilling, special 
verticai drill, works’ engine, gauging of cylinders 
and trunks, and parts of Willans’ engines in 
various stages of progress. 


THE sale of the presentation plate, enamelled 
gold boxes, sword hilts, and other treasures, 
formerly in the possession of Admiral Viscount 
Nelson, attracted a large gathering of spectators 
to Christie’s, and the prices given for the best 


HALL OF RHINEFIELD: BY ROMAINE-WALKER AND TANNER. 


of these relics were sufficient to show that 
sentiment and patriotic feelings are still rife 
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amongst those who in a busy age can afford to | 


indulge inthem. Eleven items were withdrawn 


from auction, for the good reason that by private | 


purchase they have been acquired by the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer from Lord Bridport to 
become the property of thenation, thesum stated 
to be given for them being £2,500. The country 
thus possesses the gold medal for the victory of 


_ Trafalgar, inscribed ‘‘ The combined fleets of 


Franceand Spain defeated.—Horatio, Viscount 
Nelson, Vice-Admiral and Commander-in-Chief, 
on the 21st October, 1805’’; the Service 
medals for the victory of St. Vincent, with 
original riband, inscription, and date 1797, and 
the Nile, rst of August, 1798; the Gold Star 
and Badges of the Turkish Order of the Cfes- 
cent, the Jewel of the Order of the Bath, with 
riband, and another of the Sardinian Order of 
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San Joachim, the Grand Cross of the Order o 
San Joachim, the Jewel of the Neapolitan 
Order of San Ferdinando, and the Grand Cross 
of the same Order. All these, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the medal in memory of 
Trafalgar, were worn by Nelson at the time he 
was killed. Amongst the presents and objects 
of personal use, the gold sword hilt pre- 
sented by the Captains of the Fleet brought 
£1,080. It is formed as a terminal figure of 
a crocodile, enamelled with an allegorical group, 
the arms of the Admiral, a representation of 
the Battle of the Nile, and the names of the 
donors. The oval gold box presented with the 
Freedom of the City of London, the borders 
chased with oak and laurel foliage, and the lid 
inlaid with an enamel illustrating the engage- 
ment off St. Vincent, 1797, realised £1,050. 
The silver-gilt inkstand, a gift from Sir William 
and Lady Hamilton, fell at £520; an oblong 
box of oak, mounted with silver, inscribed 
‘“ The gift of the Cor- 
poration of Thetford, 
Norfolk, to their gallant 
countryman,” 4&c.,, 
fetched £85; a circu- 
lar silver box, the lid 
engraved with the arms 
and motto of the Town 
of Plymouth, £90 ;+the 
combined gold fork and 
knife, engraved with 
initial and coronet, pre- 
sented to Nelson by 
Countess Spencer at the 
time when Earl Spencer 
was First Lord of the 
Admiralty, £260; acom- 
memoration medal of 
the Nile victory with a 
chasing of the fleet in 
relief, 145 guineas, and 


another similar, 145 
guineas; and a gold 
sword hilt, chasea and 
spirally fluted, and 


studded with paste dia- 
monds, presented by 
the King of Naples, 
£170. The necklace of 
brilliants, consisting of 
the stones removed 
from the Sword of 
Honour presented by 
the King of Naples, 
was put up at £500, and 
reached 1,250; the 
aigrette ot rose dia- 
monds, given by the 
Sultan of Turkey after 
the Battle of the Nile, 
went at £710; and a 
brooch formed of pastes, 
the fastening to the 
‘Cloak of Honour,”’ 
also given by the Sul- 
tan, was knocked down 
at £260. The service 
of silver, engraved with 
coronetsandinitials, was 
dispersed in different 
lots. 

THE possibility of 
Newhaven developing 
into a much larger and 
prosperous town seems 
to be well in view. 
Recently the Newhaven 
Guardians applied to the Local Government 
Board for leave to borrow £600 for the purchase 
of land adjacent to the present Workhouse, for 
the purpose eventually of building new premises, 
and the purport of the Local Government 
Board’s answer seems. to be that it is desirable 
for the Guardians to reconsider their proposal 
to the extent of purchasing another acre. It 1s 
probable that the suggestion of the Central 
Board will be carried out, for it was decided last 
week to ask the owner of the land in question 
to sell an additional acre. There can be no 
doubt as to the growth of the town. The 
Harbour Company are deepening the entrance 
to the harbour every day, and some months 
ago it was seen that a water-logged vessel 
drawing some inches over thirty-one feet of 
water could get into the port easily. This 
facility for berthing large vesse ls must eventually 
increase the import and export trade of the port_ 
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Lreps having been raised to a city, the Cor- 
poration there are about to place in the Town 
Hall an engraved brass, recording some interest- 
ing facts. In the days of the Domesday Book it 
was described as a farming village. In 1207 
the lord of the manor gave the inhabitants a 
limited charter. Charles II. granted a new 
and enlarged charter, and the Council was 
made to consist of a Mayor, twelve Aldermen, 
and twenty-four Assistants. In 1833 the 
Municipal Councils Act was carried, and Leeds 
was divided into twelve wards, with sixteen 
Aldermen. Two yearsago it gained the charter 
which conferred on it the coveted distinction of 
being called a city. It is curious to note the 
rivalry between Bradford and Leeds. Like 
most neighbours they are a little jealous of 
each other, as Sydney and Melbourne in 
Australia, or Chicago and New York on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 


WHITTINGHAME in East Lothian, the ancestral 
home of Mr. Balfour, is a beautiful place. The 
Mansion was erected seventy years ago by Mr. 
Balfour’s grandfather, who may be regarded as 
the founder of the family. The building is 
roomy; it has about fifty apartments, some of 
which are large and handsome. The Library, 
which runs along one side of the house, is, with 
its long row of tall windows and solid pillars, 
particularly handsome. It is well stocked with 
werks of History, Philosophy, Religion, and 
general Literature, ancient and modern. 


THE casket in which the illuminated certifi- 
cate of the freedom of the City of London was 
presented to Viscount Peel, bears in the centre 
an enamel painting of the Houses of Parliament 
from the river, surrounded by a band bearing 
between enamelled ornaments the names of the 
various qualities ascribed to the late Speaker. 
In the corners of centre panel are seen the rose, 
thistle, shamrock, and leek, in raised gold on 
blue ground. At each side is a sunken panel 
containing an ornamental design in relief. The 
lid bears an ornamental arch, wherein are seen 
the maces in saltire, surrounded by an arrange- 
of oak and laurel leaves, and bearing the motto 
‘Pro bono publico.”’? Above this, on a highly 
raised throne, flanked by bracelets of light open 
work, appears a figure in rich modelled gold, 
symbolical of Justice and Prudence, represented 
by a female holding the scales and sword of 
Justice, and the bit representing Restraint or 
Prudence. At each corner is a flaming vase. 
The ends of the box contain ornamental medal- 
lions in form of enamelled monogram, A.W.P., 
and the arms of the late Speaker in heraldic 
colours. The casket rests on a massive stand 
of silver gilt, burnished and friezed, supported 
by four recumbent British lions, modelled in 
silver, richly gilt, and bears in the centre the 
full arms of the City of London, also in correct 
heraldic colours. 
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No. 21. 
MR ROMAINE-WALKER. 


OND STREET, but not in its 
4) glory—of fashion and _ fancy, 
fair women and fine steeds, 
and alluring shops where the 
little natsuki from Japan, and 
the beaten bowls from Benares, 
vie with Fuller’s maddening confections, the 
diamonds of Streeter, marquetaire magnifi- 
cences of Wertheimer, or the blue and cin- 
namon concoctions of the modern potter. And 
there are a myriad milliners in Bond Street, 
Art milliners too, and you are not the man 
to deny that the woman who deftly arranges 
the newest thing from Paris — delightful 
flowers and lingering laces, wondrous straws 
and ribbons of ethereal charm—has not the 
touch of genius that makes all things beautiful. 
Then there are prints, modern antiques, of 
paper and printer’s ink—frauds on the face 
of them, but none the less interesting, to the 
casual purchaser. And other arfzstes, in 
boots and_hats and gloves. Silversmiths,— 
mere middlemen of patent shoes and patent 
hearts, who buy and sell their wares, as a 
butcher does his meat, by the ounce or by 
the ton—mediocrities, set out on pink 
plush, to debauch the eye of the brazen and 
the fool. There is an Artist in fish—a man 
of Scale. His fine salmon, lusciously bathed 
in pounded ice, red mullet in their season, 
and trout—the truly beautiful trout—dis- 
played upon the honest slao, not pell mell 
like the humble sprat, but in gradation, 
according. to social priority in the fishy 
World. In short, Art of a kind touches 
all things in Bond Street. The honest trader 
in fruits knows the value of colour far better 
than we think he does. He studies the 
various greens of his apples, the tones of his 
lemons, the brilliant shades of his oranges. 
He appreciates the tender softness of the 


trailing fern, cunningly disposed among the 
ripening water-melons, and the sombreness 


of the grape is not without merit in his 
schemes of window decoration. The Archi- 
tect could do worse than study the 
Architecture of God’s own natural things. 
One wonders what all this has to 
do with Romaine-Walker ; nothing more, 
perhaps, than that, like yourself, he 
studies “as he runs,” and _ finds ser- 
mons even in the superficial influences 
of Bond Street. As he runs, say you, 
but Romaine-Walker never runs. He 
is more of an Architectural epicure, one 


that seeks for the dainties of his Craft, leaving - 


the solid joints to others who may relish 


them. At first flush one would think he 
cultivated the dramatic touch, and in truth 
he does, for he has done good dramatic work 
—the decorations of the Empire Theatre, for 
instance, and with some actors he has a close 
friendship. Tall, with an intensely dramatic 
face of the Forbes Robinson type, Romaine- 
Walker enhances the teachings of his beloved 
Italy by bringing the finality of refinement 
into the Bohemian promptings of his nature. 
His marriage with an Italian lady has aided 
in the development. 

Romaine-Walker had the advantage of 
tuition under Street—and to this day he 
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never ceases to thank that master’s thought- 
fulness in insisting that his pupil should go 
through the modelling shed, study the An- 
tique, and draw from the life. Soon after 
commencing his practice, Romaine-Walker 
had the good fortune—in the Art sense—to 
become associated with the late Duke of 


Marlborough, a man who has _ never 
been properly understood and _per- 
haps never will be. The Association 


ripened into an in- 
tense friendship, the 
one connecting link 
between the two 
men being their equal 
IGVesOta Art, ..1f 
Romaine-Walker 
ever discusses his 
patron, it is to pro- 
nounce him a giant 
of artistic concep- 
tions, to extol his 
wonderful perceptive 
faculties, and to add 
a noble tribute to a 
man whose fate it 
was to defy and to 
revel in the World’s 
‘opinion of himself. 


In Mr. Walker’s 
Own room, with its 
cherry red silk cur- 
tains toning the glare 
of the sun and making 
his apartment ,; 
“hotter” »-than-: it - 
otherwise would be, 
stands a model of 
the magnificent organ 
which he designed 
for the Duke, at 
Blenheim. Willis, its 
constructor, admits 
it to be equal to his 
creation at Albert 
Hall, and it stands in 
the celebrated gallery 
- that will establish 
Vanburgh’s_reputa- 
tion for all time. A 
follower in many 
respects of the late 
Mr. Devey, Romaine- 
Walker delights in 
models, and he has 
a miniature wooden 
skittle representing 
himself, by which he 
is able in walking” 
round his models to 
determine exactly 
the aspect of his 
buildings from any 
point. With his own 
hands he _ designs 
every atom of detail 
in his works, and 
nothing delights him 
more than to hunt 
Europe for old panel- 
lings and carvings 
which he can_ in- 
corporate in his 
own interiors. The 
greater part - of 
the staircase in the 
house he built for 
Mr. Theo. Zarifi was 
constructed in this 
way, and the Bache- 
lor Wing at Canford which he did for Lord 
Wimborne, owes much of its fine wood- 
work to Mr. Walker’s travels in the South 
of France, so thoroughly’ did he “learn” 
his France with the Duke. There is a charac- 
teristic little story that may now be made 
known. It is admitted on all hands that the 
finest living authority oa French work and 
Art of the Louis XVth and XVIth periods 


is the great Duveen, now a close neigh- 
bour of Romaine-Walker in Bond Street. 
Like all really good men Duveen is not a 
little proud of his accomplishment, but he has 
on more than one occasion fearlessly asserted 
that he was himself a long way behind the late 
Duke of Marlborough in this respect. 

More than to any other phase of Archi- 
tectural Art Romaine - Walker. has a 
Al 


voted himself to the study of Colour. 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT BLENHEIM PALACE! DESIGNED BY ROMAINE-WALKER. 


shades of- red are his particular delight, ex- 
cept the shade of bood, and that’ has the 
extraordinary physical effect upon him of 


turning him faint immediately he meets it. 


The finest colour thing he has yet done is 
the Smoking Room at Rhinefield, which 


‘takes the form of an absolutely perfect 


Mosque, over which he spent ten years of 


persistent study and attention. Nothing 


approaching its perfection exists in Western 
Europe. So closely, indeed, has Mr. Walker 
studied the motive of Colour, that he admits 
to having studied the actual dispositions of 
his clients before he attempts to colour the 
rooms in which they live, and, surely, the 
Art of the Artist can go no further than this. 

In his own “ house” in Hyde Park Man- 
sions, Romaine-Walker has run wild over 


_his love of panelling, and his oak room is 


very fine. When he 
is not sojourning in 
the homely Palaces of 
England, revelling in 
the delights of a 
peculiarly pleasant 
practice, or yachting, 
or dallying through 
Southern Europe, he 
may be discovered 
sipping the nectar of 
Dramatic Art, or 
coatless, and hidden 
from the World be- 
hind the cherry red 
curtains of his study, 
pouring over his 
drawing board, ora 
design which he in- 
tends sending over 
to workmen in his 
beloved France. 


VisITors to the As- 
syrian Sculpture Gal- 
leries of the British 
Museum may remark 
a winged figure hold- 
ing a bucket or basket, 
and presenting what 
seems a pine cone to- 
wards a tree. This 
was formerly supposed 
to be a ‘‘cherub” 
offering a cone, the 
emblem of reproduc- 
tion, to the ‘ sacred 
tree’? of the Baby- 
lonian mythology. 
Some years ago, hows 
ever, Dr. E. B. Tylor 
suggested that it sym- 
bolised the fertilisa- 
tion of the female 
date palm with the 
inflorescence of the 
male tree, and the 
explanation has been 
generally accepted. 
Dr. E. Bonavia has 
lately givena still more 
probable elucidation 
of the mystery. He 
shows that the bucket 
is evidently meant to 
carry holy water, and 
that the cone is an 
aspergillum, such as is 
still found in the East. 
The winged figure is, 
in fact, a ‘‘rain- 
bringer.’ 

Ir is represented 
that the ‘ Wesley 
ree2s at ’-Cambos 
Northumberland, — is 
greatly decayed. 
Various appliances 
have been used to 
keep the parts ~ to- 
gether, supplemented 
and fortified by a 
substantial ‘fence. A 
new tree has also been 
planted close by'and a stone Monument, erected 
by Sic George Trevelyan, bears the- simple 
inscription » ‘‘ John Wesley preached here on 
his 79th birthday, June 17th, 1782.” v 

THAT most conscientious Art critic and subtle 
literary craftsman, M. Gustave Geffroy, has 
almost ready. for publication the fourth volume 
of ‘‘La Vie Artistique.’’ The frontispiece, a 
feature of the series, will on this occasion be 
by Raffaelli. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF 
EDINBURGH. 
‘“A MountTAIN OF FoLiy!” 

We content ourselves this week with giving 
a selection of letters we have received from all 
parts of England and Scotland. We insert 
a letter over an initial because the writer has 
explained why he uses it, in place of his own 
name, and his explanation seems good. We 
also publish a communication which goes, it 
seems to us, wide of the mark, and enters into 
details which have all along been rigorously 
excluded from the controversy. The question 
whether Mr. Beattie’s design is good or bad 
Architecture is not the point. We are prose- 
cuting our endeavours to prevent or to modify 
the action of the North british Railway Com- 
pany, and shall at the right moment announce 
the result of our efforts. 


Sir,—Correspondence in newspapers has no 
charm for me, it takes up valuable time; it 
distracts attention from one’s work, and to me 
it is not a pleasant occupation, but this monster 
Hotel business compels me to lay aside my 
usual quiet work and to raise my protest against 
the erection of a mountain of masonry in the 
shape of this Hotel; its size, its height, its 
situation will be the destruction of one of the 
fairest cities in Europe; all buildings in its 
immediate neighbourhood will be dwarfed and 
spoiled, and the view of Calton Hill will be 
mainly obscured and blotted out from view. 

I cannot believe the citizens of Edinburgh can 
realise what the result will be if this mountain 
is raised to the position it is to occupy, or they 
would take immediate steps to save their City 
from destruction, and themselves from the dis- 
grace that will follow from their supineness. 
Once build this monster Hotel, and the beauty 
of Edinburgh is gone for ever. The only way 
for laymen to realise the true effect of this huge 
monster, is to adopt Lord Wemyss’ suggestion 
—put some scaffold poles up to the level of the 
ridge of the Hotel, and then it will be apparent 
what destruction of view will follow. I am 
confident that long before the scaffolding is up 
to the height I have suggested, there will be a 
shout of indignation that will stop this mad 
scheme of the Directors of the Railway Company. 

Another way is to appoint a Commission to 
receive evidence of experts, or have a model 
made of that part of Princes Street with the 
model of this Mountain of Masonry set up in 
its place. Then I am confident the eyes of the 
citizens will be opened, and we shall have this 
fair City of Edinburgh preserved for the enjoy- 
ment of generations yet unborn. We who 
admire and have enjoyed its beauty must do 
all in our power to hand it down to posterity, 
If once destroyed it can never again be re- 
stored.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

James Brooks, V.P. F.R.1.B.A. 

35, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 


Sir,—Edinburgh is altogether an excep- 
tional city, and the people have, up to the 
present time, in all their buildings, avoided 
shutting out the view of the beautiful natural 
surroundings, and have observed a harmony 
and unity of character in the Architecture of 
the City. 

The proposed North British Hotel will be an 
entire departure from the course which has 
hitherto been followed. 

That the huge building, apart from its Archi- 
tecture, will be out of scale with its site and 
surroundings, and will destroy the beauty of 
Edinburgh, has been demonstrated by Lord 
Wemyss, by letters, drawings and figures in 
The Scotsman and Evening News, and by THE 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, so that the citizens of 
Edinburgh have been duly warned of the 
coming destruction. Hitherto they have been 
proud to hear their city called ‘‘ the Modern 
Athens,” and that they have not risen in revolt 
to prevent this name being turned into one of 
derision by the erection of this gigantic Hotel 
in the very centre of the most beautiful view in 
their city, must be due to the fact that the 
public do not, and possibly cannot, understand 
the effect a building will have on its surround- 
ings, from a drawing. 

The Scotsman dishes up to them the weak 
argument, that because the Cockburn Associa- 
tion or some patriotic citizen has not protested 
against this monster building, therefore it is all 


right, and tries to lull the people into indiffer- 
ence by saying that after the Hotel is built, 
‘‘Edinburgh will still stand where it did.” 
Yes, Mr. Editor and Patriotic Citizen, it will; 
but it will nevermore be what it was, ‘‘ the 
Modern Athens.’ 

It would be a sounder argument to say that 
because the Cockburn Association and the 
Patriotic Citizen have not protested, therefore 
this is an instance where “ familiarity breeds 
contempt,’’ and that people who only see 
Edinburgh occasionally seem to be more keenly 
alive to its beauty than those who see it every 
day. 

We have a Society for the protection of 
ancient buildings, but we have no Society for 
the preservation of the beauty of ancient cities, 
to take this matter up. But surely, the direc- 
tors of the North British cannot be altogether 
indifferent to this question of preserving the 
beauty of Edinburgh. It is not too late for 
them to appoint a committee of experts to 
advise them and see whether something cannot 
be done to save the beauty of Edinburgh from 
destruction by at least reducing the height of 
the proposed building. 

After all the matter rests with the citizens of 
Edinburgh; it is not yet too late for them to 
bestir themselves. Let them remember they 
are the heirs for life of a city without its equal 
in the World, a city built up amidst natural 
beauty by the care and good taste of those who 
have gone before them, and it will be an ever- 
lasting discredit to the present citizens of 
Edinburgh if in the future it shall be said of 
them, ‘‘ They inherited acity which forits beauty 
was called ‘The Modern Athens’ and in sheer 
carelessness and indifference they Americanized 
it into a ‘ Scottish New York.’"’ 

I am Sir, yours faithfully, 
6, Lancaster Place, W.C. Wm. Youna. 


Sir,—It may not be surprising that a Rail- 
way Company should invite Architects to com- 
pete in the designing of a monster Hotel, but it 
is perhaps astonishing that half-a-dozen Archi- 
tects, men, like Michael Cassio, of ‘ reputa- 
tion,’’ should be found, if not eager for the fray, 
at least ready to enter it—that Architects, who 
of all men should be interested in a beauty 
which in some degree was by their own Profes- 
sion created, should engage with their eyes 
open in a conspiracy for its destruction. The 
names of several of those Architects whose 
genius has conferred grace and grandeur upon 
the Scottish Metropolis have been put upon 
imperishable record; but men from various 
causes have attained immortal notoriety— 
‘« See Cromwell, damn’d to everlasting fame’’ 
—and it may be that each of the selected six 
was animated by the noble ambition of, by a 
rare opportunity, making his mark in unmis- 
takable form upon a City unique by no less its 
picturesqueness than its historical associations. 
It is more customary in Edinburgh than in 
Glasgow for the Architect to inscribe his name 
upon his work, and it would be interesting to 
not only our own posterity but also to the 
Macaulayian New Zealander to know who was 
the Architect of ‘‘ the observ’d ofall observers.” 

Did no one withstand the temptation? Dr. 
Anderson wrote a long letter, but not about 
“the destruction of Edinburgh.’”’ When some 
years ago it was proposed to raze the Gutty 
Steeple and the Consistory House of Glasgow 
Cathedral, the leading Architects of Glasgow, 
those who had some regard for picturesqueness, 
as well as veneration for antiquity, issued a 
protest. But the select six could not protest 
against ‘‘ the destruction of Edinburgh.”’ Did 
the Association asa body? Did the Cockburn 
Society? Didthe Corporation? Did the repre- 
sentatives in Parliament? Did the citizens 
generally? As sings ‘‘the poet" in ‘‘Don 
Juan,” “ What, silent still? and silent all ?’’ 

‘« When the oldest cask is opened, 

And the largest lamp is lit ; 
When the chestnuts glow in Embro’, 
And the kid turns on the spit ; 
When young and old in circle 
Recite the tale or ditty, 
Will grateful Fame proclaim the name 
Of one who spared a city ?”’ : 

Dr. Johnson had a poor opinion of ‘‘ patriot- 
ism,’’ and of Scottish patriotism he would likely 
have had the poorest. There is now neither 
the genius nor the patriotism, or we might have 


another ‘‘ Curse of Minerva’’ directed against 
the spoliation of not the Ancient but “ the 
Modern Athens.” 

It cannot be lost sight of that the beauty of 
Edinburgh may be regarded as one of its 
“ assets,’’ and this beauty destroyed, it is pro- 
bable that the North British Railway Company 
may carry fewer passengers. 

The style of the chosen design is one better 
suited to the old town than to the new— where 
indeed the Scott Monument would have more 
sympathetic surroundings. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Glasgow, July, 1895. 


Sir,—Having carefully perused the articles, 
headed as above, in your valuable paper, and 
being interested in the subject, I beg leave to 
crave your indulgence with regard to the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

In your issue of zndinst. you publisha sketch, 
submitted in the recent competition by one of 
the competitors, which is to some extent mis- 
leading. Mr. Brydon, in his able letter, takes 
exception to the ‘‘monster Hotel’’ on the 
ground that it is out of scale with its surround- 
ings. In this he is correct so far as the sketch 
published is concerned, and it is with the object 
of correcting this impression that I enclose a 
sketch, from the same point of view, of Mr. 
Beattie’s design. 

The most important point of a designina 
situation such as this, seems to have been by all 
the competitors, save Mr. Beattie, overlooked 
—viz., harmony, not with any individual build- 
ing, but with the whole surroundings, which 
are essentially of a pointed and rugged charac- 
ter, and naturally any design of a square treat- 
ment is utterly unsuitable tor such a position. 
Again, a point in which Mr. Beattie’s design is 
eminently superior to any others submitted is, 
that he has recognised the necessity of havinga 
prominent feature, in the shape of a Tower, 
placed in such a position as to lead the eye 
from the Scott Monument to that of Nelson on 
the Calton Hill. This will become evident by 
placing a small piece of paper, or the finger, 
over the Tower in Mr. Beattie’s design and remov- 
ing it after a few moments’ observation, when 
the necessity of such a feature will, I think, at 
once be admitted. 

In reference to the sketches in your issue of 
the gth inst., which I understand were made 
under the personal supervision of Lord Wemyss, 
No. 1 is calculated to a great extent to create a 
wrong impression. 
advantage of a want of knowledge of Architec- 
ture on the part of the public, in respect that 
he has merely blocked the Hotel out in black, 


whilst the surrounding features remain in out-_ 


line, thereby drawing the attention of the eye 
entirely to the black mass in the centre of the 
picture, and preventing a proper reading of the 
design in conjunction with the adjacent buil- 
dings. 

In No. 3 acertain argument in favour of his 
Lordship’s view, namely, the blocking out and 
dwarfing of the Calton Hill, has been taken 
advantage of by lowering and shortening the 
point of sight, thereby placing the Hotel ina 
position which admittedly covers the Calton 
Hill, but one which, supposing the corner to be 
left clear, and the Post Office alone remaining, 
would have the same effect. 

In reference to this sketch, may I ask where 
is the Nelson Monument? I suppose it to be 
behind the small turreted chimney in the 
centre of the building, but we are again led 
astray by the fact that the position of this 
chimney is wrong, as a glance at the design 
will at once make clear. 

Finally, | would say if the amenity of Edin- 
burgh is so much at heart with its citizens, 
let them prevent, if possible, any building 
being placed on this site, but if build you 
must, then the design most suited for the 
situation is that of the successful competitor. 

Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Wo. NICHOLSON CuMMING, A.R.I.B.A. 
213, Leith Walk, Edinburgh. 


Sir,—The thanks of all true Scotchmen—and 
Englishmen, too, for the matter of that—are 
due to you for the very spirited manner in which 
you have taken up this matter; and, as an Edin- 
burgh man, I want to add my most energetic 
protest to those you have published against this 
outrageous project. 


His Lordship has taken. 


Edinburgh —‘* Modern 
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Athens"’—stands unique for its marvellous |. pRSIGN IN ITS DECORATIVE Art has taken of late in the province of 
Classic and picturesque surroundings, and I Design, but suggest the question why the 
have always been proud to think how jealous ASPECT. | execution is so far mainly in the hands of 
its inhabitants have been, that, in the laying A BtrMINGHAM EXHIBITION | foreign craftsmen. Sir Edward Burne-Jones is 
out of the New Town, nothing should be done : represented for instance by a design, ‘‘ The Tree 


either in plan or structure that should mar the IFFERING in character from any special || of Forgiveness,’’ for the roof of the Apse of the 
unequalled views from every point that are the D Exhibition held at the Corporation | American Protestant Episcopal Church in 
delight of all. I wish to goodness Ruskin’s Museum and Art Gallery, Birmingham, | Rome. This design, forming part of a scheme 
lecture on Architecture, delivered in Edinburgh | a Loan Collection has been secured by Mr. | covering a space of about 800 square feet, is in- 
forty years ago, could be read by every man, | Whitworth Wallis. It deals entirely with the | tended to fill one of the arches. It is rich in 
woman and child in Edinburgh; there the | Arts of Design in their decorative aspect. The | the devout and poetic symbolism in the expres- 
whole matter is summed up in the quotation | Collection, which covers to a limited extent the | sion of which Burne-Jones is such a master, as 
you have rightly printed in italics, viz., ‘‘You | ground covered by the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- |. witness the mystical illusion of the Crucifixion 
must either help your scenery or destroy it."’ | tion in London, though small, contains in some | in the ‘‘ Tree of Life." The mosaic decoration 
Can any man living put it better than that? | of its departments some of the noblest and | of St. Paul's Cathedral is illustrated by a num- 
And yet, what are we about todo? Why! we | choicest examples available in this country. | ber of the accepted designs by Mr. W. B. 
are going to ‘‘destroy our scenery” at the bidding | The Art of Pictorial Decorationin various media | Richmond, A.R.A., whose ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ pre- 
of the Directors of the N.B.R., who want to | is exemplified by Ford Madox Brown, Burne- | sented by him to the Gallery some years ago, 
rear a vast building, towering into the clouds, | Jones, Walter Crane, Richmond, William | has rendered his po-ver of working on a colossal 
that will simply obliterate from every point of | Morris and other masters. In addition, a | scale familiar to Birmingham students. The 
view the very features we are all so proud of. | few examples of designs for metal work, | selection embraces a number of the designs in 
It isn't a question of Design—that, as far as I | are shown in the Long Room, and there | miniature and enlargements on the {ultimate 
know, may be admirable—but it is a question | has been arranged in the Wedgwood Gallery | scale of some of the more striking details. It 
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of Scale. Any leviathan structure of that kind { a large historical collection of lace. The | is open to question whether the work is 
on such a spot will simply ruin the whole | Art of Frescoe Painting has among its illus- | not a little too fine for scenic effect; but 
picture. Cannot the Railway Company fashion | trations, as one would naturally expect in | at any rate, the composition, drawing, and 
their requirements in a building that will not | a Modern English Collection, an illustration of | colouring, and their adaptation to the Architec- 
extend, say, the clevation of the Post Office,and | Ford Madox Brown’s mural decoration, the | ture will be found full of interest for students. 
otherwise be conformable to the Classic sur- | chief example of this Artist here being the | The subjects include several of the ‘‘Creation”’ 
roundings? At any rate, good design or bad, | cartoon representing ‘‘ The Expulsion of the | series, with enlargements of the heads of Christ, 
hotel accommodation or no, the thing is an | Danes from Manchester,’ designed for the | Kings David and Solomon, the Recording 
intolerable nuisance in that particular plan, | Manchester Town Hall. The design, apart | Angel, the Sybils, and other important figures. 
and I do hope that all lovers of our beautiful | from its technical lessons, tells its story with | Another of the Architectural decorative depart- 
Capital will arise in their wrath and sturdily | vigour, and is full of points of human interest. | ments very beautifully exemplified in the Collec- 


say, No! !—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, On the opposite wall are three pen-and-pencil | tion is that of stained glass. Here Burne- 

i Geo. A. Lawson, H.R.S.A. studies for ‘‘ Launcelot at the Shrine of the | Jones, of course, is facile princeps. In the 

‘Holy Grail,” the wall picture painted by Dante | designs ‘‘ Judgment Day’ for the great window 

oy ie pe scales sr ice Gabriel Rossetti, in the Union Clubroom, | of East Hampstead Church, Sir Edward’s 
St. John’s Wood, N.W., 


Oxford, in 1857. These possess a melancholy | power in composition in the studied use of 
Le Ss interest as a memento of the ambitious early | vacant spaces and in the pose and expression 
Stonk Hirt, at Shoreham, is a favoured site | attempt of Rossetti, with the aid of Burne- | of stately figures is grandly illustrated. The 
for Cottage Homes, the erection of which the | Jones and other pre-Raphaelites at fresco | mail-clad figure of the angel St. Michael pro- 
Guardians of the Steyning Union have under | painting, and of the pathetic failure of artistic | claiming the ‘Dies Ira” contrasts strikingly 
their consideration. } aptitude through lack of technical experience. | with those of the angels below, the one on the 
A RECUMBENT effigy of the late Dean Elliot, | A kindred Art, that of Mosaic Decoration, is | right beatifically reflecting the joy of the blest, 
which has been placed in Bristol Cathedral, | illustrated by several notable examples. These.| and that on the left expressing in attitude and 
was unveiled on Saturday. not only show the high position which native | gesture horror at the fate of the wicked. 
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BRITISH STUDENTS AT ATHENS. 


‘Tur CITY OF THE VIOLET CROWN.” 


HY has the British School at Athens 
W received so little support ? Thestudy 
of Greek Archzology has never been 

more popular in England than it is at present. 
Not only are young Classical scholars devoting 
themselves to the subject in greater numbers 
every year, but the public follows with keen 
interest the progress of the explorations in 
Greece, Cyprus, Crete, and Asia Minor carried 
out from time to time by English and foreign 
scholars. Schliemann’s work at Troy, Tiryns, 
Mycene, and elsewhere, inspired scholars to 
dig, and the Germans at Olympia, the 
French at Delphi, the Americans at Argos, 
the Greeks at Eleusis, and our own 
countrymen at Megalopolis and in Cyprus 
have already followed his example with 
striking success. While the German, French, 
and American Schools at Athens continue 
to prosper, it is unpleasant to find that 
the British School is falling behind the rest, 
solely for want of funds. At the influential 
meeting of friends of the School held under 
the presidency of the Prince of Wales on 
Tuesday, it was stated that the income of the 
Institution was little more that £500 a year, 
three-fifths of which is contributed by the 
University of Oxford, the Hellenic Society, 
and Mc. Walter Leaf, while the rest is given by 
about eighty persons. We, who are supposed 
to be the wealthiest nation in the World, can 
only afford £500, but France gives her School 
£3,120, Germany gives hers £2,400, and the 
American School has an income of £2,000 a 
The French and the Germans do not 


year. 
limit the work done by the amount of 
the yearly income, but contribute large 


sums for special explorations. For instance, 
the German Government has spent £40,000 at 
Olympia and the French Government £29,000 
at Delphi, while our Archzologists have had 
the greatest difficulty in collecting a few 
hundred pounds from friends for the small but 
extremely fruitful excavations which they have 
made on varioussites. Theresultis that unless 
the British School receives prompt and liberal 
assistance it will have to abandon the research 
work which has formed the more important 
part of its labours, and English scholars will 
be debarred from sharing in the discoveries 
which are certain to be made in the near 
future. Hitherto, perhaps, the Schocl has 
been too little known outside learned circles 
to meet with the support it needs, but now 
that its case is fully set before the public, 
we must, if possible, partly by Government 
allowance and partly by private munificence, 
elevate British energy and good taste a little 
more nearly to the level of these brilliant and 
ardent foreigners. Before quitting office Sir 
William Harcourt, we have reason to believe, 
promised that he would propose a small annual 
vote for the British School of Archeology at 
Athens. The new Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will certainly not fail to carry out this reason- 
able and intellectual grant. But for the pur- 
poses of good work in this rich field there is 
needed a steady supplemental revenue for the 
School, for a term of years running, say, to ten; 
and this ought to be easily accomplished. It 
is perhaps necessary to know Athens well, and 
to have wandered for days and weeks among 
the enchantment of its ruins to appreciate 
the full force of such an appeal that England 
should do her part in saving all that can be 
found of her antique splendour and grace and 
wisdom. Next to the emotion caused to an 
imaginative traveller who stands by the Lake 
of Galilee, or by the well at Nazareth, or upon 
the hill at Bethlehem, to be upon the Acropolis, 
in the shadow of the Parthenon, is surely the 
most overpowering. The scene alone would 
affect the most careless eye with delight, as you 
look one way to the Saronic Gulf, to Salamis 
and Egina; and another way along the verdant 
peninsula between Cephissus and Ilissus, to 
Hymettus, Lycabettus, and the purple range 
beyond which lie Marathon and Thermopyle. 
The mild air has never lost that soft benignness 
of which Sophocles spoke; the olives, Pallas 
Athene’s gift to Athens, beautify its plains and 
gentle hills with their green and silver; at the 
foot of the great rock of Cecrops basks in the 
sunshine the little city—white and red-roofed— 
which, in some form or other, has been there 


since fifteen hundred years before Christ. 
Much has been taken from the ‘ City of the 
Violet Crown,” but enough is still left to over- 
whelm the observant eye and mind with a sense 
of the commanding mastery of the Greek genius 
in Architecture and Glyptic Art. 


A MEETING IN ST. JAMES’S PALACE. 


AT the meeting organised on behalf of the 
School at Athens, and held in St. James’s 
Palace, the Prince of Wales said: ‘‘I have 
called you together to consider with me the 
interests of the British School at Athens, 
an Institution in the existence and welfare 
of which I have been much _ concerned 
from the very outset; and which I am con- 
vinced is of the highest importance to Classical 
study in this country, and, therefore, to the 
education of the Queen’s subjects and the 
advancement of learning. The School was 
established twelve years ago. A fine plot of 
ground was generously granted by the Greek 
Government on the slopes of Lycabettos. With 
the funds which had been subscribed at our 
first meeting a house was erected, designed by 
the first director, Mr. Penrose. In the Library 
and Reading Room of this building meetings 
are held in which problems of Classical learning 
are discussed; the students are guided in their 
studies by the directors; and it serves as a 
rallying-place not only for all special enquiries 
into Classical subjects, and for Artists and Archi- 
tects, but also for the number of British travellers 
who seek the inspiration and knowledge 
which a tour in Greece inevitably suggests. 
Iam assured by competent authorities that a 
large number of ‘advanced’ Students coming 
from our Universities have continued and com- 
pleted their studies at our Athens School with 
the greatest profit, and that these graduates 
have produced original work which has com- 
manded the approval and respect of foreign 
scholars: We can all understand how such 
work, pursued on the very soil of ancient Greece, 
acts as a practical supplement to the more 
theoretical studies in our Universities at home. 
It appears to me to supply to our young pupils 
what active service abroad or on the high seas 
gives to soldiers and sailors whose training has 
been confined to parade grounds or harbours. 
Besides the useful service it performs of giving 
the finishing touch to the education of our 
scholars, remarkable advance has been made by 
the School in original research, exploration, 
and excavation. Of this, those who are com- 
petent to speak, will tell you more. Where 
all have done such good work it would be 
invidious to singleouta few names. But I must 
draw your special attention to the names of the 
first director, Mr. Penrose, the present director, 
Mr. E. A. Gardner, and to the successful efforts 
of the Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer of 
the Managing Committee here. Nor must I 
forget Professor Waldstein, of King’s College, 
Cambridge, who has helped us so much in 
various ways.’ The Prince then referred to 
the grants made by the French, German, and 
American Governments, spoke of Sir William 
Harcourt’s offer (already indicated), and, after 
acknowledging the proffered help of the 
Universities, appealed also to the liberality 
of private individuals, which, in this country, 
had never flagged. A number of pre- 
liminary resolutions having been passed, 
Sir F. Leighton proposed, ‘‘That this meet- 
ing pledges itself to use every effort to 
place the School upon a sound financial basis, 
so that in point of dignity and efficiency it may 
worthily represent this country among the 
other foreign Institutes in Athens.’’ He said 
he must only speak very briefly in support of 
the resolution in consequence of the injunctions 
of those very tyrannical persons, his medical 
advisers. To no cause, however, would he give 
his assistance more readily or more eagerly 
than to that which they had met to advocate, 
because it was in a great degree bound up 
with the Profession to which he had devoted 
his life. He was delighted to see His Royal 
Highness in the chair, because his presence 
there and his generous gift to the funds of the 
School testified how deep an interest the Prince 
of Wales felt in the undertaking. 


TuHeE Guardians of Eastry, Kent, have ap- 
proved a scheme for alterations to the Work- 
house at a cost of £3,200. 


AN ANCIENT Mpacecdeaw Vi © HILL 


BUILDING BEFORE THE LIME PERIOD. 


N antiquarian discovery of extraordinary 
interest has been made near Overtoun 
Castle, Dumbartonshire, the country 

residence of Lord Overtoun. An ancient Cale- 
donian Hill Fort has been laid bare by 
excavation on the summit of Dumbowie, one of 
three well-known landmarks in this part of the 
ancient Colquhoun county—Dumbuck, Dum- 
bowie, and Dumbarr. The find is the result of 
the researches of Mr. John Bruce, F.S.A.Scot., 
and Mr. W. A. Donnelly, Artist, both of whom, 
by their recent discovery of what Dr. Anderson 
calls one of the most important groups of rock 
sculptures hitherto discovered in Scotland, had 
already won the appreciation of archzologists. 
The present find has been sprung as a surprise on 
all who have known this hill for the last 50 years 
or more, no evidence of the building being visible. 
The workmen engaged on the excavation have 
up to the present laid bare the walls of the Fort 
to one-third of their circumference. Their as- 
certained height inside is about 5 ft., descending 
on the outside curve to a depth of 32 ft., witha 
base at least 30 ft. thick, ascending to a breadth 
of 4 ft. thick at the top. The stones are laid in 
courses without mortar and very little earth, 
the outside course being laid like slates, one on 
the top of the other. The stone is freestone, or 
white sandstone, while the rock on which it is 
built ishard whinstone. What of the building 
that has been left standing and at present laid 
bare is of a methodical style, showing evidence 
of a practical knowledge of building as practised 
betore the Lime Period. Further developments 
of importance are expected. Up to the present 
the productions have been intensely black 
organic earth, earthy matter mixed with rust, 
40 or 50,.broken bones, and pieces of charcoal. 
The above were found below the level of the 
original floor, and near the living rock. Under 
a slab of freestone also a necklace of what ap- 
peared to be paste or clay, strung ona thread was 
discovered. Theboneswere got at opposite sides 
of the enclosure, and in each case smoothed pieces 
of quartz were found, placed round the bones 
as if by design. The Helensburgh Antiquarian 
Society are taking interest in the matter, Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Wymess, and Mr. Miller, of that 
Society, giving assistance to the excavators, and 
guiding the work to a practical issue. They 
are also in correspondence with the parent 
Society in Edinburgh, so that a proper value 
may be placed upon the find. Mr. Donelly has 
men engaged to execute a series of drawings of 
the scene and the developments. The side of 
the Fort commands one of the finest viewsin the 
kingdom—from Ben Lomond to Goatfell, from 
Argyllshire to Perth, with the whole valley of 
the Clyde—while at its feet is the ancient 
Royal Burgh town of Dumbarton and Castle 
Rock; to the east, the Auchintorlie heights 
and Long Craigs; while at its base are the 
policies of Overtoun and Barnhill, Milton 
Glen, and Barnhill Dam, a lovely sheet of 
water. The present indications give hope for 
further developments of a most interesting kind. 


CovENTRY HALL, the ancient seat of the 
Earls of Coventry, at Streatham, has been pur- 
chased by the nuns of St. André of Tournai, 
who will in a few weeks open it as a School. 
The Belgian nuns have also already commenced 
to build large Schools in the parish for the 
daughters of the Roman Catholic working 
classes. : 

At Bournemouth, the Town Council has 
resolved that plans and estimates of the pro- 
posed new Cemetery shall be prepared at once; 
and that a new Fire Station be erected at a 
cost of £800. 

To-morrow the Memorial Stone of the 
Tower of Emmanuel Church, Compton Gifford, 
will be laid. Of the £3,500 which the Tower 
will cost, one-half has still to be raised, and 
the Spire is estimated to cost an additional 
£1,600 or £1,700. 

A NEW School, erected by the Independent 
Methodists at a cost of £320, has just been 
formally opened at Wingates, Westhoughton, 
near Bolton, 

Tue old Presbyterian Church in Fisher 
Street, Carlisle, has been reconstructed and 
enlarged. The total cost amounted to £3,400. 
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INDIAN ART AT EARL’S COURT. 


T Earl’s Court, the Fine Art and Loan 
Section of the Empire of India Exhi- 
bition, is superior to the collections of 

former Exhibitions. It has the dignified air of 
a Museum, and the Collection is by no means 
badly arranged, its contents being seen without 
unnecessary trouble. These consist chiefly 
of Pictures in various mediums, Ornamental 
Designs of all sorts, Carved Woodwork, Pottery, 
Bronzes, Arms, Silver, Carpets, Brocades, and 
all kinds of Stuffs. We might class the 
exhibits as Pictorial Art and as Art applied 
to the Decoration of Objects; or, again, 
as really native Indian Art, and as European 
Art illustrating or in some way connected 
with India. If ‘we take Pictorial Art 
first, we shall find European work by de- 
ceased and living artists alongside Indian 
work, old and indigenous as well as recent. 
Most of the pictures, whether passable or not as 
Art, have at any rate an interest apart from the 
zesthetic side, and are, generally speaking, 
valuable as documents for the instruction of 
those who have not been in’ India. Amongst 
pictures that one regards chiefly from the 
zsthetic standpoint, as if they were in the 
Academy, the most serious or the largest are to 
be found in the long list of works contributed 
by Mr. Edwin Lord Weekes, Mr. Nettleship, 
and Mr. R. W. Allan. Mr. Weekes, indeed, 
fills an entire room himself with sketches and 
with large pictures, some of which have 
attracted notice in the Salons of Paris. As 
naturally more than one Painter has depicted 
the same scene, the visitor learns a good deal 
from a comparison of the different renderings of 
such buildings, for instance, as the Taj Mahal 
at Agra, which has been painted by Mr. 
Weekes, Mr. Allan, Mr. Reginald Barratt, 
Mr. W. Duncan, and, last century, by Hodges 
on the commission of Warren Hastings. 
One room is entirely devoted to relics of the 
old East India Company, and the first Col- 
lection made in commemoration of the body 
which governed India both long and glo- 
riously. A case containing pieces of plate 
presented to eminent Anglo-Indians is well 
worth mention. The race capable of pre- 
senting such hideous and ludicrous tributes 
to its illustrious men may be fitted to govern 
Orientals ; it is certainly unfitted to guide their 
zsthetic instincts. These epergnes and can- 
delabra are the justification of all the follies of 
the ultra esthetic movement, all the gush and 
exaggeration of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
We will not say much about the pictures 
painted by Indians in European style, for they 
show us nothing new nor admirable. For beauty 
they cannot be compared to old native speci- 
mens of the Art of Illumination such as may 
be seen in the series of “ Kings of Delhi.” 
The Mooltan pottery, although neither ancient 
nor very original in colour and design, is 
another instance of bright effective colouring 
and bold simplicity of pattern. The improved 
ware produced under European instruction 
may be, and we believe is, of stronger and 
more durable substance, but it is sadly inferior 
in force and harmony of colouring. The tints 
are sad and neutral for the most part, and 
when a contrast is attempted its opposition is 
discordant. Most of the metal work in platters. 
bowls, vases, and other vessels, as well as in 
the ornamentation of arms and armour, shows 
a wonderful sense of beauty in shape and 
intricacy in pattern. The love of elegance has 
prevented the artist from overloading the better 
specimens with figured designs; indeed, how- 
ever elaborate the pattern may be, it is not 
allowed to. bury or deform the general propor- 
tion of the objects. The statuettes of gods and 
animals may be crudely constructed from our 
point of view, but the shape aimed at is always 
effective and decoratively conventionalised. 
Such a shield as 1,494 is not easily beaten for 
suavity of pattern by the work of any nation. 
The effect is rich, and yet, as considerable parts 
are plain, the pattern has an air of largeness and 
tranquility. Its border consists largely of the 
elegant cursive characters of Arabian or 
Persian writing. 

Carved wood and ivory and metal form a 
good part of the Exhibition, and not the least 
charming, as will be admitted by those who 
look at the screens, doors, panels and figures, 
ancient and modern. But of all the decorative 


- every 


work, ancient or recent, in metal or wood, 
nothing surpasses the Siva Shrine, a very old 
monument in brass and copper of the most 
severe and stately design. The invention of 
the fabulous animals and the rays which 
surround the god are beyond praise. The 
carving of the support is exquisitely soft and 
yet full of character, whilst the pillars and 
friezes introduced are all copied from very 
ancient Indian Temples at Tanjore and Madura. 


AN OLD-WORLD ESSEX BOROUGH. 


O one can look at the fine Druidical medal 
found many years since near Moot Hall, 
Maldon, and then at the hill upon 

which the town stands, without feeling that 
the latter was a spot on which the Britons lived 
and worshipped long before the Romans were 
known in the land. There is, indeed, a tradi- 
tion that Queen Boadicea did battle with the 
invaders on the lands lying to the northward, 
where the Railway Station now stands. It is 
certain, however, that from time to time the 
Romans occupied Maldon, that King Alfred 
stayed there while his men built Witham, and 
that the Danes beseiged it again and again. 
But the square weather-stained - fifteenth 
century Moot Hall is nearly all that remains 
ofthe historic past. For hundreds of years this 
building has been the Municipal Hall, the Court 
House, the Prison, for Maldon is an old-World 
little borough, with its curious charters and 
ancient privileges. It has its Mayor, Alder- 
men, Councillors, and Town Clerk, to say 
nothing of its Commission of Peace and Court 
of Quarter Sessions. Upstairs in the Muni- 
ment Room are yellow crinkled old parch- 
ments, some with great red seals, all with royal 
signatures. These are the charters granted 
to Maldon by successive monarchs. They 
begin with Henry II., followed by others, from 
Edward I. down to George III. Under the 
first, freemen were allowed curious exemptions 
from feudal service. They were relieved, for 
instance, from ‘‘ danegeld,”’ ‘‘ carriage,”’ ‘‘ scut- 
age,’’ ‘‘tallage,’’ ‘‘ hostage,’ and similar other 
unintelligible taxes and services. Free toll in 
English market and fair, and over 
every Bridge and road was likewise given 
them. They were exempt from the frequent 


calls to build or repair Castles and Cause- 


ways, from all foreign service, except for 
finding for forty days, at their own ex- 
pense, one ship for the King’s use when- 
ever he found it necessary to wage war. 
During the reign of Queen Mary, Maldon had 
to provide a prison at the Moot Hall, and 
within the Liberty ‘‘tumbrel, pillory, and 
gallows.’’ Tumbrel, pillory, and gallows have 
gone, but to remind evil-doers, nice bright 
polished steel handcuffs hang just inside the 
ypen door. According to Mr. Percy Lindley, 
the display of manacles or hand chains dates 
from the days when witches were common to 
the district. The imps employed by the wise 
women to work their spells on neighbours’ pigs 
and cattle, and batches of bread and brewings, 
found secure hiding-places in the Blackwater 
islands and salt marshes. Within the present 
century, spirits of one sort and another have 
been discovered in these haunted grounds, but 
hidden away in tubs, and run to earth by officers 
of her Majesty’s Excise. As late as George.TII. 
witchcraft was a punishablecrime. Inthe dark 
days of the Commonwealth, among Essex witches 
tortured or burnt to death in 1579, three 
Maldon witches were tried and roasted at 
Chelmsford. Inside the Moot Hall are hung 
portraits of Elizabeth and Anne, Charles IL., 
George III., and Dr. Plume, Maldon’s towns- 
man and benefactor. From the roof one of 
the most beautiful views imaginable is to be 
obtained. Towards the east is the broad 
Blackwater flowing in great winding reaches to 
the sea, elsewhere is to be seen the Chelmer, 
to the west rise the dark heights of Danbury, 
to the north-east the high plateau of Tiptree 
Heath, and to the south the spreading waters 
of the Crouch, while further beyond still is the 
distant and glorious old Thames. Standing 
here one can easily understand why Saxons, 
Romans, and Danes made Maldon a centre 
and a fortress. During the restless tenth 
century the town must have been in the thick 
of the fight. For with the Danes established 
at Mersea, and hovering off the Essex coast, 


Maldon was one of the first Saxon strongholds 
in the way of the Vikings on their inland incur- 
sions. Coming to 933, we are told that in that 
year Unlaf, with 93 ships, laid waste all the 
district round Staines, Sandwich, Gypswic 
(Ipswich) and Maeldun (Maldon). But while 
the history of the borough would fill volumes, 
that of the Dengie Hundred adjoining is even 
more interesting. Beeleigh Abbey is gone and 
forgotten, so is the city of Ithancester. A 
word or two as to the Blackwater—the glory of 
Maldon—may here be of interest. The river 
still rises and falls with the tide, as it did when 
the Romans were in the zenith of their power. 
Naturally its waters are salt, salter than even 
the sea—16 miles distant—itself. Fora dip in 
the briny, then, there is no better than the 
Blackwater Just below the town the stream 
suddenly widens and goes on increasing till at 
Bradwell the estuary is about four miles across. 
As yet its beauties have hardly been discovered. 
but ere long the Blackwater should be one of 
the many popular boating centres in England. 


MY JOURNEY TO ATHENS. 


JOURNEY to Athens and back can be 
accomplished easily in three weeks, but 
you should give a week to the Acropolis 

itself. It was not until I was actually on the 
spot that I understood how beautiful Greek 
Architecture was, and how nearly it was allied 
in spirit to that of the thirteenth century. 
From that time I took a near view of the latter 
Art, and things which had before appeared 
arbitrary and confused became clear and 
logical. I saw the same mind working at 
Athens as at Chatres, but in a different 
climate, under different conditions, and with 
different material. I had been told that Greek 
Architecture was beautiful, but I could not 
believe it for I had only seen it represented in 
books, where the white columns were shaded 
until they looked like those thickly coated with 
soot on the outside of St. Paul’s. It was 
impossible to believed that these things could 
be beautiful; but on the spot itself they were 
very different, and I saw that, dry bones as 
they were, the climate, which afforded the 
broad lights on their surfaces, and furnished 
the glorious blue sky which formed the back- 
ground, made every difference. I also saw that 
each building was placed with the most con- 
summate art, and turned -exactly in the 
direction where it would be seen to the very 
best advantage from certain points of approach. 
Further investigations showed traces of the 
colour, which, by artfully designed ornaments, 
principally in bright tints and thin lines, 
softened down the intolerable glare of the white 
marble when first the edifice was built. It isa 
curious fact that colour thus applied upon a 
bright surface at a distance, not only, as might 
be expected, loses its individuality, but also 
gives a light tint of its prevailing colour to the 
marble. Of course there were other parts 
covered in great masses, such as the triglyphs, 
which would be seen as local colour even at a 
distance. From Mr. Penrose’s took I learnt 
how, by almost invisible corrections of the lines 
of the Architecture, the same softness was 
given to a hard marble building as we see in a 
sketch. Everyone knows how a design always 
looks better in a sketch than it does in acareful 
drawing (Iam referring to geometrical drawings), 
and how very often the building itself looks even 
harder than the geometrical drawing, especially 
if the latter is touched up with stone joints, . 
real or imaginary. The Greeks were perfectly 
aware of this fact, and provided for it 
accordingly. B. 


SOME Criticisms having been raised as to the 
height of the Pedestal upon which Lord 
Strathnairn’s Statue has been placed, it is 
interesting to know.that Mr. Onslow Ferd has, 
as a precedent, the Colleoni Statue at Venice, 
which is placed at exactly the same elevation. 

THROUGH the sinking of a caisson of the 
great Bridge in course of construction at Nag- 


el-Hamad, Egypt, forty workmen recently 
lost their lives. 
A MeEmoriAL is to be, fixed in Llandaft 


Cathedral in recognition of the brave deeds of 
the old 41st—the Welsh Regiment. On the 
tablet will be inscribed the honoured names of 
the officers who fell in the Crimea. 
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Professional Items. 


ASTON, BIRMINGHAM.—The Guardians of the 
Aston Union have appointed the first premiated 
Architects in the recent competition for Cottage 
Homes, Messrs. Franklin Cross and J. R. 
Nichols, of Union Chambers, Temple Row, 
Birmingham, to carry out the work. The 
Architect’s estimate for the Homes was 
£25,200. The scheme embraces Homes for 
Boys and Girls, Probationary Home, School, 
Place of Worship, Infirmary, Workshops, 
Swimming Bath, Bakery, Stores, Superinten- 
dent’s House, Fire-engine Station, &c., which 
will be erected upon a site near the Gravelly 
Hill Workhouse. 

* 

BARNSLEY.—Some time ago the Barnsley 
Salvation Army Citadel Company (Limited) 
was formed, and the result was that a site was 
bought in Wellington Street for about £450, 
and a new Barracks is now in course of erec- 
tion, from the designs of Major Gordon, 
which will cost about £2,200, and accommodate 
850 worshippers in the main building, whilst 
the smaller meeting place in the rear will accom- 
modate about 200 children. It is built of brick, 


with stone dressing, Mr. Henry Burrows being | 


the contractor. 
* * 

BEBINGTON, CHESHIRE.—The new Wesleyan 
School Chapel at Bebington, was opened on 
Thursday last. The works have been carried 
out by Messrs. W. H. Bleakley & Co., of 
Birkenhead, from plans prepared by Mr. 
T. Taliesin Rees, also of Birkenhead. The 
contract was /930, furniture and fittings, 
£100. The building is faced with red 
pressed bricks, relieved with white Storeton 
stone dressings. Woodwork, pitchpine. The 
windows are filled with Cathedral lead lights. 
The design is Late Gothic. The accommoda- 
tion includes School Chapel for 300 persons, 
two Vestries, w.c., Lavatory, Heating Chamber, 


&c. The above is the first portion of a large | 


scheme, the plans of which have been prepared 
by Mr. Rees, and includes a large Chapel, 
Vestries, &c., to cost about £3,000. 

* * 


* 

BIRMINGHAM.—The autumn meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute will be heldat Birming- 
ham from August 20th to 23rd. The Mayor of 
Birmingham will hold a reception in the City 
Council House on the evening of the first day. 

* * 

Bow.—For a new Science Wing to their 
Schools in Tredegar Square, Bow, the 
Governors of the Bow and Stepney Foundation 
have selected from a limited competition the 
designs of Messrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke & Son. 
The addition will be fitted with all modern 
improvements and is to be commenced at once, 
Messrs. J. & J. H. Cocks having secured the 
contract. 

SS 

Buxton.—On Wednesday morning Mr. A. 
Blomfield, son of Sir Arthur Blomfield, met the 
Churchwardens of the Parish Church to con- 
sider the proposed restorationof Buxton Parish 
Church. Mr. Blomfield produced and explained 
a sketch plan which shows how a new Chancel 
could be added and seats provided for the choir. 
Sir Arthur Blomfield has been asked to submit 
the approximate cost of carrying the work out. 

* * 


CASTLEFORD.—Plans and designs by Mr. 
Geo. F. Pennington, Architect, Castle- 
. ford, have been approved by the Building Com- 
mittee for new Wesleyan Sunday Schools and 
Church Buildings, proposed to be erected in 
Wesley Street, Castleford. The buildings are 
designed in the Renaissance style, and are to 
be built of local bricks with stone dressings. 


* 

DEvonporT.—The Spire at St. Mary’s 
Church, Devonport, which is in an insecure 
condition, is about to be restored from plans 
by Mr. Henry C. Luff, of that town, who has 
given his services. 

1% 

DumsBaRTON.—The committtee has decided 
to give a commission to Mr. Hamo Thorny- 
croft, R.A., of London, to execute a life-size 
statue in bronze of Dr. Denny, as also asuitable 
pedestal for the same. The statue of the dis- 
tinguished shipbuilder will be erected in the 
Burgh of Dumbarton, 
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DuNpDEE.—Plans have been passed for a 
large undertaking at Victoria Road by the 
Committee of the Dundee Town Council. The 


buildings consist of fifteen tenements of dwel- | 


ling-houses. . The newest improvements in 
sanitary fittings will be introduced. 
open spaces have been left for through ventila- 
tion. 


the main frontages, with two towers flanking 


the principal corners at Victoria Road. The | 


erection of the buildings will be proceeded with 


at once, but it is expected that this will occupy | 


two years, although about one-half will be got 
ready for Whit-Sunday next. 
buildings, which will cost upwards of £20,000, 
are to be erected from plans by Messrs. 
M‘Culloch and Jamieson, Architects, 

x * 


East BupLEeicH.—A stained glass window 
of some historical interest to the Electrical 
World has been placed in the pretty Church of 
East Budleigh, commemorating as it does the 
laying of the first telegraph cable between this 
country and America. The subject chosen for 
illustration is ‘‘Christ stilling the tempest.” 
The memorial inscription is as follows: ‘‘ In 
memory of Vice- Admiral George William 
Preedy, C.B., who, when Captain of H.M.S. 
Agamemnon, with the Captain of the U.S.S. 
Niagara, successfully laid the first Atlantic 
cable uniting Europe and America in 1858.” 
The window is the work of Mr. F. Drake, of 
the Close, Exeter. 


ye: 
»* 


EDINBURGH. — The Prudential Assurance 
Company has obtained a warrant to take down 
the London Hotel, a large edifice at the south- 
east corner of St. Austin Square. The Archi- 
tect for the new building is Mr. Waterhouse, 
R.A., and the work is proposed to have an 
exterior carried out in terra-cotta details, If 
so, it is to be hoped that the colour will be 
something more consistent with the grey 
stone around it than the usual brick red. 
The tenements of this square have been in 
great part altered from the original design, 
which was, like that of Prince’s Street, very 
commonplace, with the exception of the Royal 
Bank. 

to 

Eprsom.—For the purpose of laying the founda- 
tion stone of the new lower School which is 
about to be erected, from designs by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.A., as an addition to the Royal 
Medical Benevolent College, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales paid a visit to Epsom last 
week. 

ad 

EvertTon.—The Foundation Stone of a new 
Lending Library, Reading Rooms, and Technical 
Class Rooms in St. Domingo Road, Everton, has 
been laid. The new building will contain a 
Lending Library, a large Newsroom and general 
Reading Room for men, and separate rooms 
for women and boys, all of which the Com- 
mittees hope to make thoroughly comfortable 
and attractive. On the upper floor and in the 
basement accommodation is 
various Technical Classes. 

* * 
* 

ExgTER.—A new Class Room, erected for 
infants at St. Sidwell’s Church Schools, Exeter, 
has been opened. The room is capable of 
accommodating between 60 and 70 children. 
The Architect is Mr. Jerman, and the con- 
tractor Mr. G. E. Saunders, both of Exeter. 

* * 


Forp.—A new High Altar, from designs by 
Mr. Pugin, has just been erected in the Catholic 
Convent Church at Ford, in the Liverpool 
diocese. 

xe 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. — The Grange-over- 

Sands Congregational Church is approaching 


completion, to the designs and under the super- | 


intendence of Mr. E. Howard Dawson, 
Architect, of Lancaster. 
«* * 
* 

KiLBurN. — The Committee of the new | 


Unitarian Church to be erected in Kilburn, 
has selected from a limited competition the 
designs of Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, of 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 


Hall and Offices attached. 


LANDRAKE.—A new “Wesleyan. Chapel was — 


Large | 


The elevations show oriel windows on | 


The entire » 


provided for | 


The design is for | 
a Church to seat 400, with a Congregational | 
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opened here on Wednesday. Just twelve months 
ago the four Memorial Stones were laid, but 
the progress made was slow owing to the severe 
winter, and the outside of the structure is 
scarcely complete yet. The Chapel, of local 
limestone with red brick dressings, adjoins the 
northern side of the old Chapel. It has a Nave 
and two Transepts, and the pitchpine wood 
open benches will seat 150 people. The old 
Chapel is to be converted into Sunday School 
Class Rooms, and has folding doors opening 
into the new building, the Pulpit being so placed 
as to command a congregation in beth buil- 
dings. The Chapel, about 50 feet by 30 feet, 
was designed by Mr. S. P. Hosking, built by 
Mr. T. Hawke, and fitted by Mr. J. Church- 
ward. 
ode ; 

LIVERPOOL. — Dr, Whiteside, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, recently laid the 
foundation stone of Schools which are to be 
erected in connection with St. Charles’ Catholic 
Church, Aigburth Road, Liverpool. The new 
school premises will accommodate 150 children, 
the dimensions of the building, which is to 
comprise School Room, Class Rooms, and 
Cloak Room on one floor, being 46 feet. by 44 
feet. Messrs. Sinnott, Sinnott and Powell are 
the Architects, and the contract is let to Mr. 
Fogarty, Old Swan, the estimated cost being 


£980. 
* 


* 

Lonpon.—Last week the Duchess of Teck 
formally opened the imposing building in Great 
Ormond Street, Bloomsbury, which will hence- 
forth be devoted to the growing work of the 
London Homeeopathic Hospital. The founda- 
tion stone was laid in June, 1893, and on all 
points the internal requirements of scientific 
Hospital construction have been considered in 
preference to external Architectural effect, but, 
notwithstanding this, the Architect, Mr. W. A. 
Pite, has designed a structure which is a distinct 
acquisition to the neighbourhood. Upon the 
purchase of the site and the erection and 
furnishing of the building an expenditure of 
£45,000 has been contemplated, and the present 
amount of the building fund is £35,000. 

* * 


Neatu.—The new Bank premises which are 
now being erected for the London and Pro- 
vincial Bank at Neath, on the site of their old 
offices in the Parade, when completed will form 
an imposing and striking feature of Archi- 
tectural merit. The plans, which have been 
prepared by Messrs. Wilson and Moxham, 
Architects, Swansea, were selected in com- 
petition, and the design shows that they have 
given every consideration and care ir planning 
the Bank to make it convenient and artistic in 
every detail. The Facade to the Parade and 
side road is built of boxground stone. The 
Entrance to the Bank Chamber is in the centre, 
and forms a bold relief. On either side are 
projections which are carried up on the first 
and second floors with Corinthian columns, 
terminating with a heavy cornice, which runs 
round the building. On the ground floor are 
the Bank Chamber, with Manager’s Room, 
Lavatories, Strong Rooms, and Muniment 
Rooms. There are also the Manager’s Dining 
Room, Kitchens, and offices on this floor. The 
two floors above are devoted to the use of the 
Manager. The contract is let to Mr. Abraham 
George, of Neath. 

* * 
* 

Newport (SaLop).—On Thursday a public 
enquiry was held before Assistant-Commissioner 
Coore, with reference to the proposed removal 
of the Grammar School to a new site offered 
by Sir Thomas Boughey. A resolution which 
had been passed unanimously by the Urban 
Council was handed in by Mr. Dickenson, the 
chairman, in favour of the proposal, and that 
was the only formal resolution laid before the 
Commissioner. The only definite opposition 
was raised by Mr. Barrow, whose reason was 
that an architectural and historical feature of 
the town would be removed to where it would 
not be seen. 

baie 

PONTYCLUN, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— The new 
Church of St. Paul’s, Pontyclun, is built in a late 
period of Gothic Architecture, and consists of a 
Nave, with a Chancel, Vestry, and Organ- 
chamber. Accommodation is provided for 350 
people. The walls are built of local stone, 


. 
a 
; 
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with Bath stone dressing, and the windows are 


all built with traceried heads. The main walls 
are grey, and the roof is of green slate with red 
tile ridges, surmounted by a bell-cote furnished 
with two bells. The walls inside the Church 
are coloured buff. The contractor was Mr. 
pope Morgan, Llantrisant, and the work has 
een c-rried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, the Architect. 
The cost is £1,500. 
*x* * 
* 

RocHDALE.—At a meeting of the Rochdale 
Town Council, the Chairman of the Paving 
and Sewering Committee reported that the 
Local Government Board had given sanction 
to the Corporation for the borrowing of £40,000 
on condition that extra land could be had 
at its Sewage Farm, and if they had per- 
mission from the Railway and Canal Com- 
panies to make the sewers under the railway 
and canal. They had obtained the consent of 
both companies, and had engaged Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, C.E., of Westminster, to superin- 
tend the work required in carrying the 
Sudden Valley Sewer under the Rochdale 
Canal. Mr. H. G. F. Barham, of Pontypridd, 
had been engaged to act as resident engineer. 

* * 


* 

STAFFORD.—Memorial Stones of the new 
Baptist Chapel, in Lichfield Road, were laid on 
Wednesday last. The new Church is being 
built from designs prepared by Mr. E. Harper, 
Architect, Brimingham, and the work is being 
carried out by Mr. G. H. Marshall; of Smeth- 
wick. It is proposed to erect a Church and 
Schools on a commanding site in Lichfield 
Road, hitherto occupied by a number of tum- 
ble-down straw-thatched Cottages. The build- 
ings will be in the Tudor-Gothic style, with 


bricks and stone dressings; but the Spire will | 


be of stone, with open tracery. The Church 
is to accommodate 310 persons on the ground 


floor, while in a Gallery over the Main En- | 


trance room will be provided for 115 more. 
There will be a large Church Parlour, a 
Deacon’s anda Minister’s Vestry. The School- 
room will accommodate 250 scholars on the 
ground floor. There will be six Class Rooms, 
four of which wil] be divided from the Central 
Hall by movable partitions. Provision will be 
made for an enlargement of the School accom- 
modation, if necessary, at any future time. 
The Church will be heated with hot-water 
pipes on the low-pressure system, and it is 
expected that the electric light will be installed. 


STRETTON.—The Foundation Stone of a new 
Church to be built at Stretton, near Burton, 
the entire cost of which, estimated at over 
£15,000, is to be defrayed by Mr. Gretton, was 
laid recently. The Architects are Messrs. 
Somers Clark and Micklethwaite, of West- 
minster, and the builder is Mr. Halliday, of 
Stamford. The Church is to accommodate 
over 400 worshippers. 

* * 


* 
WAKEFIELD.—At a recent meeting of the ' 


County Council it was resolved to repair Hare- 
wood Bridge, at a cost not exceeding £1,200; 
and Brotherton Bridge (on the Doncaster 
and Tadcaster main road) at a cost of £300. 
The salary of Mr. William Holmes, the county 
sanitary inspector, was increased from £175 to 
£200 per annum; and to make application 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £5,000 for the purchase of a site and 
the erection and furnishing of a Police Station 
at Castleford, and £1,500 for the erection and 
furnishing of a Petty Sessions Room at the 
same place. 
“ails 

WaLsaL_.—THE Walsall Town Council has 
accepted the tender of Mr. R. M. Hughes for 
the erection of Public Baths in Lichfield Street, 
in accordance with plans and specifications by 
Messrs. Bailey & McConnall. The contract 


price is £6,971. : 
* 
* 
WESTHOUGHTON.—At a meeting of the West- 
houghton Burial Board, held on Monday, 
July 8th, the contract for the formation of new 
Cemetery and erection of Public Conveniences, 
Draining, &c., was let to Mr. Wm. Pollitt, 
Bolton, at £650. The work has been com- 
menced, and is being carried out from the 
plans and under the direct supervision of 
T. Greenhalgh, Surveyor, Nelson Square, Bolton. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


The Liverpool Engineering Society in 
Wales —A large party of the members of this 
Society has paid a visit to the Dinorwic Slate 
Quarries, Llanberis, and the Snowden Mountain 
Rack Railway. The party was accompanied 
by Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw, M.Inst.C.E., 
the President of the Society. 


Royal Scottish Society of Arts.—A 
meeting of this Society was held last week in 
the Hall, 117, George Street, Edinburgh. The 
Society proposes to offer for competition a 
Keith prize of £50 for improvements in electric 
energy meters for domestic supply. Competitors 
will be expected to submit, in addition to a 
descriptive paper, accompanied by detailed 
drawing, a working meter adjusted for a mean 
pressure of 115 volts, and suitable for a house 


in which the minimum number of Watts being | 


taken at any time is 4,000. Special importance 
will be attached to the minimum load at which 
the meter can register correctly, and to the 
energy absorbed by the meter when the consumer 
is using a light load, or when no energy is 
being taken. 
were discussed and adjusted, and it was agreed 
that the award should be made during the 
session of 1896, the Society reserving right to 
withhold the prize in the event of there being 


nothing deserving the award. Alternatively, | 


the Society may award a smaller amount 
should anything meritorious, but not deserving 
the full prize, be sent in. 


Derbyshire Metallurgical and En- 
gineering Association.—A_ well-attended 
meeting of the members of this Association 
was recently held, when an interesting paper 
was read by Mr. W. J. P. Burton, Science 
lecturer upon. Criche Hill’ 
This remarkable mass of rock, Mr. Burton 
stated, formed one of the most striking land- 
scapes within a radius of ten miles ; its peculiar 
dome-like shape, and the tower-like structure 
on its summit, made it a striking figure. The 
paper was illustrated by diagrams, photographs, 
and an exhibition of mineral specimens and 
fossils. 


National Registration of Plumbers.— 
The Annual Meeting of the Sheffield centre of 
the National Registration of Plumbers was held 
oo Thursday evening, at the Town Clerk’s 
Office. Mr. Charles Hadfield, F.R.1.B.A., 
presided. The election of officers and public 
representatives for the ensuing year was first 
proceeded with, Mr. C. Hadfield being elected 
chairman, Ald. W. H. Brittain, vice-chairman, 
Mr. H. Waddilove treasurer, and Mr. J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers honorary secretary. The 
following were elected public representatives 
for the coming year:—Sir H. Stephenson, 
Dr. Littlejohn, Professor Hicks, Professor 
Ripper, Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, C. F. Wike and 
J. D. Webster, Dr. A. Jackson, the Mayor and 
the Master Cutler. These, with twelve master 
plumbers and twelve operatiyes, form the 
Council for the coming year. Alderman Hind, 
a member of the Plumbers’ Company, and 
Chairman of the Hospital, Health, and Parks 
Committee of the Stockton Town Council, 
gave a very interesting address. He referred 
to the old organisation of the Company, and 
the great benefits that had accrued from the 
action they had taken, at very considerable 
expense, in establishing centres throughout 
the country. He said that the country centres 
might-say, ‘‘ Why should we send a portion of 
our money to London, to be dealt with by the 
central organisation ?’’ As a matter of fact, 
the Plumbers’ Company, since the movernent 
was established in 1886, had spent over £10,000 
out of its funds in furthering the objects of the 
Association, and Sir Stuart Knill, the late Lord 
Mayor and Master of the Company, had 
spared neither time nor trouble in furthering 
the interests of sanitary work. He urged that 
this centre should do all it could to increase 
the interest in technical teaching. 


Sheffield Art Society and Sketching 
Club.—The monthly meeting and Exhibition 
of this Club was held in the Rooms, Tudor 
Place, on Thursday night. Mr. Frank Saltfleet 
presided, and a number of members were 
present, with their work done at the sketching 
trips to Padley Woods during the past month. 
About forty pictures were on the screens and 


Conditions of the competition | 


geologically. | 


easels. Mr. Saltfleet was represented by a 
large watercolour of Padley Brook, with rocks, 
trees, ferns and water exquisitely painted. Also 
four large sketches of other districts, all of 
which showed a masterly touch and a wonderful 
tone. Most of the other pictures were of brook 
and rocks in Padley Woods, and exhibited a 
marked improvement in the general work of the 
members. The following were represented ;— 
Messrs. Willis Eadon, W. B. Hatfield, Linley, 
Hunt, Holland, Backhouse, Loxton, Redfearn, 
Hemsworth, Fidler, Hall and Brady. 


The Cymmrodorion Society. — This 
Society, established for the encouragement of 
Literature, Science and Art, as connected with 
Wales, gave a conversazione and concert on 
Thursday evening, in the galleries of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, Picca- 
dilly. The entertainment was attended by 
about 300 of the members and their triends. 


SAWDUST. 


ERECTED on a Site given by Lord Mostyn in 
East Llandudno, the Dukeof Clarence Memorial 
Church has been opened. £5,000 or £6,000 
more is still required to build a Chancel, Aisles, 
Tower and Vestries. 

A MeEmorIAL CuaPEL and Vestry have been 
opened at St. Mary’s Church, Dover. 

Tue London County Council is considering 
a proposal for lighting the Victoria Embank- 
men and Waterloo and Westminster Bridges, 
at an estimated cost of £16,590. 

Tue Church of St. Mary Magdalene, Rod- 
borough, near Stroud, is undergoing restora- 
tion, and the Foundation Stones of the new 
Chancel and extension of the North Aisle have 
already been laid. 

THE new Technical School at Preston will 
cost about £16,000, independently of fitting and 
furnishing. The design provides a Shed for 
classes in Weaving and Designing, with space for 
80 hand looms and 20 power looms in motion, 
with rooms for all the preparatory processes ; a 
Shed for cotton spinning machinery, a Lecture 
Room, &c. The building will also include an 
Agricultural Department. 

At Nelson, the Baptist Denomination has 
purchased a site near the present Chapel, on 
which it is intended to erect a Sunday School 
capable of holding 1,000 scholars. The Chapel 
is also to be enlarged and made capable of 
holding 350 more worshippers. The total 
scheme will involve an outlay of £5,000. 

SALCOMBE Waterworks, recently opened, are 
of an extensive and most complete kind, and 
able to supply a town of much larger dimen- 
sions than Salcombe. The new high level 
Reservoir is on the highest land in the district, 
called the Berry, and is 50 ft. long by 30 ft. 
wide and ro ft. deep, and is closed in with 44-in. 
brick arches in cement on rolled iron girders, 
and holds over 80,000 gallons. The works have 
cost over £3,600, and have been carried out by 
Mr. Jenkins, Contractor. 

THE Ossett Town Council proposes that a 
bill be promoted inthe next session of Parliament 
for the purpose of acquiring the works and 
plant of the Ossett Gas Company, and also to 
enable the Corporation to establish an electric 
lighting plant. 

At Sefton Park, Liverpool, two Water Foun- 
tains have been built, which consist of about a 
dozen jets each, and will prove a great source 
of attraction to visitors. Itis intended to erect 
two Fountains in Stanley Park, and also one in 
St. Peter’s Gardens. 

Tue Malcolm Collection of Drawings and 
Engravings by the Early Masters, now at the 
British Museum, has been offered by Colonel 
Malcolm to the Trustezs of the Museum for 
£25,000, and the Treasury, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Trustees, has agreed to the purchase. 

A LARGE new Signalling Cabin at Waverley 
Station, Edinburgh, has just been brought into 
use. It has about 200 levers, and is one of the 
largest in Scotland. There are believed to be 
half-a-dozen larger in England, including that 
in the Central Station, Newcastle. . 

SomE improvements have been lately carrie 
out at Frogmore Lodge, which is officially 
regarded as being part of Windsor Castle. A 
rustic Tea Room has been built in the grounds, 
which is both comfortable and picturesque, 
in which the Queen now breakfasts every 
morning. 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 4.—A Village Church. 


Designs are required for a Village Church 
to seat 200 people. The site is a hill-side, 
rising one in twenty from North to South, and 
situate in a stone country. The cost is not 
to exceed £2,500. Drawings to be submitted 
on or before Monday the 22nd of July. 


Editorial. 


Tue EprrTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Srx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WaNTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS. 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements is absolutely 
necessary. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


SAWDUST. 


Mr. F. Grirrin, of the National Art Train. 
ing School, and formerly of the Glasgow 
School of Art, has been appointed, out of 200 
applicants, to the post of Art Master at the 
new Technical Schools at Bath. 

Tue American Sculptor, W. H. Rhinehart, 
left a legacy to the Peabody Institute of Balti- 
more that now amounts to about one hundred 
thousand dollars. The Trustees of the Institute 
have determined to use this fund for the estab- 
lishment of a School of Sculpture in connection 
with the Institute. 

THE great chimney attached to Murphy’s 
Chemical Works in Vauxhall Road, Liverpool, 
is considered to be the second highest in the 
country. On Tuesday there was considerable 
interest shown in many parts of the north-end 
of the city, owing to the fact that workmen 
were seen to be engaged almost at the top of 
the chimney. Ladders had been fixed up the 
whole height, and viewed from a distance they 
looked like lines of thread, while the workmen 
resembled nothing more bulky than knots tied 
in the thread. Near to the Chemical Works 
some hundreds of people were gathered watch- 
ing the dangerous altitude at which the 
‘chimney jacks’ were engaged. 

On Tuesday last the new Infirmary block at 
Aston, Birmingham, which has been recently 
erected at a cost of £10,000, was formally 
opened by the Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians (Mr. A. Taylor, C.C.) The new 
building, which is a three-storeyed one, con- 
tains six Wards, two on each storey, each 84 ft. 
long, and Six Separation wards, and to each of 
the large Wards have been added a Bath Room 
and Lavatory. In the centre of the building is 
a large stone staircase, and at either end of the 
building is an iron fire-escape staircase, acces- 
sible from each Ward. The wards Will accom- 
modate 163 inmates, and the estimated cost per 
bed per annum will be about £60. The building 
is an improvement on the old Infirmary block. 

A NEW Mission Church was opened on 
Thursday at Heck, a small hamlet in the parish 
of Hensall, between Pontefract and Goole. 
The total expenditure has been about £600. 

ALTHOUGH the proposed Street Clock Tower 
has not yet taken shape at Tunbridge Wells as 
a memorial to its late distinguished Vicar, 
Canon Hoare, a less pretentious but equally 
beautiful Memorial Tablet has been erected at 
Holy Trinity Church, It is placed on the 
south wall of the Chancel, and is of polished 
alabaster with linings of Devonshire marble. 
The design is, by Mr. Egbert Cronk, and the 
Tablet is 1oft. 6in. by 4ft. 6in. 


Trade and Commerce. 


The Sky Sign Nuisance. A Case 
Dismissed.—The representatives of the Savoy 
Hotel (Limited) recently appeared at Bow 
Street Police Court to a summons issued at the 
instance of the County Council, charging them 
with unlawfully retaining a sky-sign without 
the licence of the County Council, contrary to 
Section 128 of the London Building Act, 1895. 
Mr. Chilvers appeared for the Council, and 
Mr. Marshall Hall for the Company. Mr. 
Chilvers described the sign to which ex- 
ception was taken, and argued that it was a 
sky-sign within the meaning of the law. He 
called Mr. George Townsend, a Surveyor in 
the employ of the Council, who said that the 
sign was fixed to the roof of the Savoy Hotel. 
It consisted of a series of boards in three sec- 
tions, to which large embossed glass letters 
were attached. The letters, which were 
about 7 ft. high, formed the words ‘‘ Savoy 
Hotel and Restaurant,’ on three different sides of 
the Hotel. The sign was fixed to the roof and 
chimney stacks. Witness, in reply to Mr. Hall, 
said he had heard that the sign as it now ap- 
peared had been suggested by the District Sur- 
veyor. Mr. Marshall Hall said the large letters, 
“Savoy Hotel and Restaurant,’’ were origin- 
ally put on the roof of the Hotel as a protection 
for the servants when duty or pleasure took 
them there. It wasa dangerous roof, at a high 
elevation, and some protection was required. 
Originally, these letters had nothing but the 
sky behind them, and they undoubtedly formed 
a sky-sign. Then the District Surveyor sug- 
gested that a board should be put behind 
the letters. This was done, and he urged that 
the letters as they now stood were not a sky- 
sign within the meaning of the Act. It was 
perfectly clear that the object of the Act was 
to protect the public against dangerous and un- 
sightly signs. In this case the sign was neither 
dangerous nor unsightly. It was an advertise- 
ment certainly, but not a sky-sign. It had been 


- said that in certain parts the sign was slightly 


raised from the roof, but that was merely to let 
rain-water run away. Mr. Chilvers admitted 
that there were a great many cases similar to 
this. It was a case of considerable importance, 
and he wished to quote Mr. Justice Mathews 
as to the object of this Act. Mr. Vaughan said 
that was unnecessary. The preamble was 
sufficent to show the object of the Act, which 
was directed against the dangerous and un- 
sightly sky-signs popular a few years ago. In 
his opinion, this structure was neither unsightly 
nor dangerous. Nor, in his opinion, was it a 
sky-sign in the popular acceptance of the term. 
He considered, therefore, that he would be 
going contrary to both the spirit and the provi- 
sions of the Act if. he accepted’ the contentions 
of the County Council. He, therefore, dismissed 
the summons. On the application of Mr. Hall, 
the magistrate, Mr. Vaughan, allowed £5 5s. 
costs. He refused to state a case for the 
opinion of the High Court, and this decision he 
adhered to when Mr. Chilvers repeated his 
application. 


The Joiners’ Strike at St. Helens.— 
His Honour Judge Collier, who last week 
heard the case for both the master builders 
and joiners of St. Helens, has given his award. 
The position remains unchanged, with the 
exception of rule 11, which states that notices 
shall expire on the 1st May. His honour alters 
this rule so that the notices expire on the rst 
September. A satisfactory solution of the 
difficulty will, doubtless, be found in the award. 


Messrs. W. & R. Leggott.—Most of our 
readers, says The Building News, know the firm 
of Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, of Bradford, and 
High Holborn, London, manufacturers of fan- 
light, skylight, and roof-light openers, mortise 
locks, door furniture, fire-brasses, brass hand- 
rails and fittings generally used in the building 
trades. Architects, especially, have long been 
aware that everything is made and fitted on the 
premises, starting from the raw material to the 
finished article. The firm has earned a well- 
deserved World-wide reputation for goods. All 
the details are watched by practical men. In 
the Foundry, the Machine Rooms, Fitting Shops, 
the Polishing Rooms, the Lacquering and 
Japanning Rooms, the Annealing Room, and 


the Warehouse, honest work and skilled in- 
telligencecontrol everything. The menemployed 
in the Factory have nearly all been brought up 
and trained from boys in the works. At four 
o’clock every afternoon the men are all supplied 
with tea at the firm’s expense. The Shops are 
well lighted and ventilated, and the comfort of 
the workers is studied throughout. For the 
past ten years the business has been steadily 
increasing, the receipts to June having been 
much larger than any previous year since the 
business was first established. Messrs. Leggott 
have just turned their business into a limited 
company, but, as in the majority of cases where 
the business is a really good thing, it is not 
oftered to the general public; all the shares are 
in the hands of the proprietors, employees and 
friends. The share capital is £30,000, in £5 
shares. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

Atnwick.— Accepted for alterations and additions to 


Jubilee House, Alnwick, for Mrs. Smart. Mr. George 
Reavell, Jun., architect :— 
Armstrong, John, Lesbury, masonry... £58 o 


Forster, W., and Son, Alnwick, joinery 
Purdie, Jos, Alnwick, slating ... 
Reavell, J. N., Alnwick, plumbing 
Pickard, Geo., Alnwick, plastering ... 25:47 
Robertson, A., Alnwick, painting 
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ALNwIcK.--Accepted for the erection of house at East 
Acres, Alnwick, for Mr. David Elliot, Mr. Geo. Reayell, 
jun., architect :— 

Scott and Thompson, masonry. 
Nettleship, Charles, joinery. 
Purdie, Joseph, slating. 
Wilkin and Dickman, plumbing. 
Davison, Robert, plastering, 
Jackson, George W., painting. 
(All of Alnwick.) Total, £358 2s. 


Biytu.—For the erection of villa residence at Marine- 
terrace, Blyth, for the executors of the late Ulrik Fredrik 
Arveschong, Consul. Mr. W. E. L. Thompson, architect and 
surveyor, Waterloo, Blyth: 

Lowan, T., Catherine-street, Blyth .... £650 
Macfarlane and Co., Trotter-st., Blyth 606 
Heatley, J. W., High-st., Blyth 593 
Phalp and Bird, Lynn-st., Blyth ... 560 
Leiburn, Wm., Simpson-st., Blyth*... 520 
Add for provisional sums, £53. 
* Accepted. 


Bourne (Lines.).—For additions, &c., to house, Hacconby, 
for Mr. Brown. Mr. F. G, Silcock, architect, West-street, 


oooo0°0o 
oooo°0 


Bourne :— 
Blood, Ac lice £673 0 0 
Chappell, Hy.* ... 480 0 0 
Gelsthorpe and Sons 450 0 oO 
Wright and Wall 406 19 0 


[All of Bourne.] 
* Accepted subject to revision, 


CamBoRNE (Cornwall).—For the erection of school 


buildings, College-row. Mr. S. Hill, architect, Symon’s- 
terrace, Redruth :— 
Julian; Jas.) 2 £2,684 0. 0 
Colliver, John ... 2,475 0 O 
Nettle, R. awe as Ae 2,440 0 O 
Mills and Turner wt fies 2,415 0 O 
Trounson and Turner CHES YY hs) 
Carkeck, A. --... rt oe ee 2,266 0 O 
Moyle and Mitchell, Chacewater and 
Leedstown* ... Fe 9 ‘2 2,044 0 O 
Mills, E.,and Son} ... 926 0 oO 
Hodge, C.t 905 0 oO 


ace 4é0 ee or Co) 
* Accepted. } Carpentry only. 


Cracton (Essex).—For paving, &c., Wellesley-road, and 


three others, for the Urban District Council. Mr. A. R. 
anaes surveyor, Town Hall-buildings, Clacton-on- 
a — 
Wellesley. Jackson. Edith. | Coach. 
‘ ZnSe \ LS. dot fats td eeeesene 
Linzell, H. J.... 2,880 00 930 00 560 00 292 00 
Glenny, 8. W. 2,677 11 0 936 100 540 50 294 170 
Wimpey, Geo., 
andCo. ... 2,672 62 927190 531 81 349 17 8 
Adams, Thos. 2,643 16 2 938 6 6 531 70 311 189 
Allen]. ‘Con, — 1,230 00 680 00 275 26 
Mackenzie, D., 
Clacton* ... 2,339 13 6 82413 3 475 100 267 4 6 
Rackham, G.f 2,115 00 647 100 394 12 8 293 100 
* Accepted. t+ Withdrawn, 


Corwen (Wales).—For additions to the Union Work- 
house, for the Union Guardians. Messss. J. Williams and 
Son, architects, Dee-view, Corwen :— 


Jones, DR)... sei ro 4959 8 o 
Owen, John, Cerrig-y-Druidion * 798 0 oO 
Davies, Wm. ... oe 780 0 oO 
Williams, John .. 750 0 O 


* Accepted. 
Croypon.—For alterations to Nos. 53 and 55 Brighton- 


road. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 3, High-street, Croydon, 

Quantities by the architect :— 
Saunders, E. J. =p $645 0 oO 
Barker, D. W.... eee ere a 630.0 0 
Hanscomb and Smith eae ie 559 0 O 
Bullock, A. ... oe Se . 549 0 O 
Smith, W., and Son ... ap nee 519 0 O 
Bulled, E. P., and Co. (accepted) ... 494 0 0 
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Bisuor’s SrortrorD.—For the construction of water- 
works (four contracts) for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
R. S. Scott, C.E., North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. Quan- 
tities by Mr. John H. Blizard, A.M.Inst.C.E., 9, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, S.W.:— 

Contract No, 1.—Reservoir, By Selig: pond, &c. 


Glasscock and Son £2,598 ° 
Hipwell,S._ ... 2,500 0 O 
Vickers, J. H. .. 2,498 12 7 
Catley, A. T. 2,488 O O 
Parmenter, S. 2,439 0 O 
Cook, R., and om Phoenix, wharf, 
Church- ‘road, Battersea, S.W.* ... 2,380 0 O 
* Accepted. 
Contract No. 2.—Well. 
Freeman, W. S. “ eee £1,000 0 O 
Hipwell, S. “ 875 0 oO 
Cook, R., and Co. 850 0 oO 
V ickers, i Ehavass 798 0 0 
Tilley and Son 7%. 5) 0 
Batchelor, R. D. 697 11 9 
Ingold, G. MS 658 13 oO 
Brown, W., and Sons, "Tottenham® | 625 16 oO 
(Accepted.) 
Contract No. 3.—Alterations and additions to 
engine house. 
Fuller, T. ast £LOl SO 
Hipwell, S.... 185 0 0 
Glassock and Son 184 0 0 
Champness, 13% ¥75/ 0100) 
Vickers, J. H. , Nottingham (accepted) ¥72 16° 0 
Contract No. 4.—Alterations to one Engine. 
Freeman, W. S. e £155 6 
Robinson, A. ... ie ee a 105 0 0 
Northrop, J. 65 0 oO 
Lampitt, J., and Co, , Banbury (accepted) 62 18 6 


FarRNBOROUGH, Hanvrs.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house for Miss Sherwood. Mr. W. E. Travena, architect, 
Farnborough. 

Finch, Frimley (accepted). 
Lowest of five tenders. 


Hatirax.— Accepted for alterations and additions at Clap- 
ton-lodge, Halifax. Mr. Arthur G. Dalzell, architect and 
surveyor, Albany-chambers, Halifax :-— 


Foster, Adam, Halifax, masonry ... tS ta SO 
Hanson, Joseph, Halifax, joinery ... 126 13 II 
Holdsworth, John, Halifax, plumb- 

ing and heating 3 128 0 O 
Bancroft, J., and Son, Halifax, slat- 

ing and plastering . ts 56.49. 5 
Berry, John, Halifax, ‘jronfounding 33 00 
Mainzer and Co., Ltd., London, pare 

quet flooring... “9 - 76 10 Oo 


- LranprLo.—For the Llandilo intermediate school for the 
School Managers. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 


Williams, J., Swansea £2,940 
Davies, D., Cardiff ... 2,638 
Meredith, He Newbridge 2,550 


Watkins, Thos., and Co, Swansea 2,511 
Thomas, D., Cardiff . ee 


GY hfs) 
Oe) 
ome) 
re) 

2,399 18 o 

Rees, D., , Yslalfera as Ars foume) 

Groom, E. G., Cardiff & Llandovery 2,350 0 O 

Jones, T. Pugh, Llanelly : 2,150 0 O 

Davies, J., Swansea ... 1,963 0 0 

Morgan, fie Talgarth 1,950 0 Oo 

Jones, D. H., Llandilo ate fr 1,945 0 0 

Evans, Dav id, Liandilo* ... 1,840 0 0 


* Accepted conditionally. 


Lonpon.—F or pointing and repairs to the City-road Work- 
house, for the Holborn Board of Guardians. Mr. Evan 
Vaughan, architect. areas ue Mr. E. J. Sadgrove :— 


Wall, H., and Co. £2,992 ome) 
Dearing and Sons 2,075 0 O 
Reason (accepted) 2,921 9 oO 


Lonpon.—For pulling down old and erecting new work- 
shops, Fremont-street, Hackney, for the Misses Sheffield. 
Mr. T. Selby, architect :— 

Bradford a wb 


£945 0 0 
Goodall ... 782 O20 
Kiddle and Son .. WAT 0. 40 


Lonpon.—For building new business premises at 173 and 
175, High-street, Camden Town, for Mr. Flatau. Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Gritten and Son :— 


Reason .., on ass £2, Phe oO } 
Holloway oa ae cay a 631 0. 6 
Downs ... ce on “ gets (OM) | 
Coulsel . 2,593 0 O 
Gould and Brand 2,582 0 O 
Scott 2.575 0 0 
Patman .. 2,560 0 O 
Roberts ... 2,535 5 6 
Anley 2,486 0 O 


Lonpon.—For painting and cleaning workstotheinfirmary, 
Cale-street, Chelsea, for the Guardians of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. 


Messrs. Lansdell and Harrison, architects, 12, Compton- 
terrace, Highbury : 
Norton, W. £638 0 9 
Lorden, W. H., ‘and Son 444 0 0 
Wade, Geo. 375 10 0 
Eades, Wnm., Chelsea (accepted) 320 0 O 


Lonpon.—F or beret new warehouse for Mr. Granger at 


Pentonville-road. Mr. H. H. Tasker, architect. Quantities 
by the architect :— 
Dove Bros. $495 9 0 
Stevens 486 0 0 
Hayes 457 17 0 
Hunt 5 455 17 0 
Dearing and Sons 431 0 O 
Reason (accepted) 420 0 O | 


Lonpon.—For alterations, &c., to the “Limes,” High- 
street, Mortlake, for the Urban District Council. Mr. G. 
Bruce Tomes, surveyor, Shag BE Barnes :— 


Brooking, J. W. £1,086 0 Oo 
Wilcox, J. G. M. 1,070 5 Oo 
Broderick, J. E. co 9750 Oo 
Barber and Bellamy ... 834 0 O 
Lorden, W. H., and Sons 825 0 oO 
Hunt, Alfred 785 0 oO 
Bloomer, John, High- ‘street, Brent- 

ford (provisionally accepted) 676 0 oO 


(Surveyor’s estimate, £700.] 


Lonpon.—For making alterations to the “Town Hall 
Tavern,” High-street, Kensington, for Mr, Samuel Raven. 
Mr. R. Dickinson, architect, 5 bea street, Ppa W.C.:— 


Scharien and Co. of erst 6 T,093 (0180 
Kearley and Co. 1,378 0 oO 
Dearing and Son tae 1,362 ome) 
Turtle and Appleton... 1,260 0 O 
Beer and Gash.. 4 1,260 0 O 
Norton ... 1,240 0 O 
Edwards and Medw. ay 1,219 0 O 


Lonpon.—Accepted for the erection of the superstructure 
of the buildings on plot A of the Boundary-street area, for 
the London County Council :-— 


Holloway Bros. £9,180 0 0 


LLANELLY (WALES).—For the erection of a schoolroom 
and vestry, for Caersalem Baptist Chapel, Llanelly. Mr. T. 
Arnold, C.E., architect, eR 


Davies Bros. £515 9 O 
Clement, William* 495 13 O 
Brown, Thomas & John 493 0 O 
Hopkins, Wm., & Sont 385 0 O 
Roblin, David ...¢ 227 10 6 


(All of Lianelly. iP ¥ 
* Accepted. + Carpentry and Joinery, 
{ Masonry and Plastering only. 


MELKsSHAM.—For the erection of four semi-detached villas, 
for the Melksham Dwellings Co., Ltd. From plans and 


specifications supplied by Mr. E. Gunstone, surveyor, 
Melksham :— 
Davis and Sons £1;125.0) 10 
Linzey .. 1,080 0 O 
Bigwood. and Co. (accepted) 1,063 13 0 
MaAccLEsFIELD.—For additions to school buildings, 


Langley, for the Sutton School Board. Mr, John Clayton, 
architect, Sunderland-street, Macclesfield :— 


Bradburn, J., and Sons... £85601,0'70 
Roylance, G., and Co., Ltd. 320 0 O 
Gorton and Wilson... 287 0 O 
Frith, E. and A., Catherine- street, 

Macclesfield (accepted) ess i 255 0 O 


PLyMouTH.—For erection of dwellings for the working 
classes, to accommodate 488 persons, at Prince Rock, for 
the Plymouth Borough Council. Messrs. Hine & Odgers, 


architects :— 
Goad, W.G.. £19,815 0 0 
Berry, ue ohsan 18,990 0 O 
fie J., Truro 18,586 0 oO 
‘inch, J. 17,630 0 0 
Matcham and Co., “Ltd. 17,104 0 O 
Shellabear, G. bg 15,900 0 O 
Tozer and Son 15,876 0 oO 
Blowey, P. ... 15,800 0 O 
Wakeham Bros. 15,615 8 9 
Trevena, W.... 15,555 0 O 
Lethbridge, A. R., and Son 15;445 0 O 
Andrews, A ... 15,294 0 0 
May, T. (accepted) — 14,955 0 O 


[Rest of Plymouth. J 


PaiGNTON.—F or erecting boundary wall and gate piers at 
the Public Park, for the Paignton Urban District Council. 
Mr, J. Stansfield-Brun, Town Surveyor. Quantities by Mr. 
Vincent Cattermole Brown, of Paignton :— 


Webber, G. £195 0 0 
Harris, R, 184 10 O 
Bridgman, M. (accepted) 179 19 4 


[Surveyor’s estimate, £184. J 


PaiGNToN.—For the erection of new Wesleyan church, 
Palace-avenue, Paignton. Messrs. W. G. Couldrey and G S., 
Bridgman, joint architects, Paignton. Quantities by Mr. V. C. 
Brown, Paignton :— 

Webber and Maunder, Hyde-road, 


Paignton... 2,270 15 O 
Webber, H.,and Sons, Willow Dale, 
Paignton .. 2,229 10 O 


Drew, C. and R. oe “Town Hall- 
terrace, Paignton 


Rabbich, H. P., Victoria House, 

Paignton ae 4 2,126 0 Oo 
Yeo, R. F., Rock- road, Torquay 014 0 0 
Bridgman, M., Garfield- terrace, 

Paignton. 2,011 14 6 
oe Ex hy Torwood- -street, Tor- 

se 5 1,995 0 0 
Blatchford, S¥ Upton, “Torquay* ot 1,991 12 0 
Lamacraft, J. H., 4, Park-road 

Dawlish (declined through error) £1,893 10 oO 


* Accepted. 

SaLisBuRY.—For pulling down and re-building the business 
premises known as New Sarum-house, Market- place, Salis- 
bury, for Messrs. Main and Sons. Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.1.B.A.; 
F.S.I., architect, Crown-chambers, Salisbury. Quantities by 
the architect :-— 


The whole Phar Amended 
of Work. Pediat pe. Tender. 
BelhamandCo., 
London . £6,978 37 £1,464 15 3 £5,593 8 4 
Webb and Co., 
Salisbury 6,156 13 0 902 19 35,253 13 9 
Kellow & Smith, 
Salisbury . 5,950 00 480 100 5,468 10 o 
Wilkins, G. H., 
Bristol 5,840 00 662 00 5,178 00 
Vincent and 
Folland, Salis- 
bury .. 5,550 00 483 120 5,066 80 
Jenkins & Sons, 
Bournemouth*® 53526 00 1,128 00 4,398 00 


* Accepted, subject to a slight modification. 


RetFoRD.—For the erection of public baths and care- 
taker’s house, for the Town Council :— 

Wilson, J. (accepted) nh W120 On G 
For engineer’s work in connection with the baths :— 
Moorwood, Sons and Co., Sheffield* £303 ome) 

* Accepted, 


WatsaLL.—For the erection of public baths in Lichfield- 
street, for the Town Council. Messrs. Bailey and McConnal, 
architects, Walsall : 

Hughes, R. M. (accepted) £6,971 


Wortuinc.—For construction of engine-house and other 
buildings, reservoir, &c. in connection with waterw orks. Mr, 
Mansergh, Engineer : 

Wilkinson (accepted) 


ord 


41,4902 2 11 


BRICEs. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A.W. ITTE R. Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


JOHN BENNETT, 22, Guilford Street, London, W.C. 
GRANITE, MARBLE, MOSAIC & TILE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 
1,19 & 20, BRUNSWICK MEWS, W.C. 


WORKS: 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


TELEGRAMS— 
““WEATHERVANE, LONDON,” 


J. LEWIS, ) & 6, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.¢. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 
“LEWIS LINK,” the only EFFICIENT COUPLING forConductors. PATENT No. 16,641 | CHIMNEY SHAFTS, 


SEE SECTION FIG. 2. 


1892. 


VILLAS, 
MANSIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, 
FACTORIES, 


&c. 


JOURNAL. [ JuLy 16, 1895. 


vi. THE BUILDERS’ 


ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Self Compensating 


. 

Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 

Double amd Single Ly p R FY t one er aay hitherto | “,Double-Action single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER | 

Action, Silent, made. ail Gee q it opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
Adjustable and GAN BE | ITTED TO ' | closes from the angle from the angle of 180° THESE GREAT 

CAN BE FITTE Pra ae ie. “wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


a 


=| 


Fig. 


Watnut Tree Bripce (WALES).—For building six villas 
for the Garth Building Club. Messrs. Griffiths and Jones, 
architects, Pontypridd and Tonypandy :— 


Jones, D. C.,and Co.... £2,494 0 0 TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, Papas Uses are deviions of rooming Te for 
kins, ees as 2,375 0 O = the 4 OUT and CONSTRUCTION of a NEW 
Epeieee James ... 2,334 0 O | For Sale or Hire. CATTLE MARKET in the Woodbridge-road within the 
Seas Aes a a. 25287, 10 10 | Borogen Seinen Sr 7h ’ As was 
Ib 1k fra & ill ane 2,179 0 O e work wi e divided into two sections, Contract No, 1 
Julian, M. : A Sahar By oe) A B A ak C H E L A R & C O., comprising the Builder’s Work, &c., and Contract No, 2 the 


* Amended and accepted. 


COMPETITIONS. 


i Peeees GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 

The Governing Body contemplate providing SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS and PREMISES, including Head-master’s 
house, Offices, and Play-ground, suitable for thirty 
boarders and ninety day scholars, at a cost of not exceed- 
ing £4,500, and planned with a view.to convenient exten- 
sion on part of the Cricket Field, situate on the Bromfield 
Road, Ludlow. 

The Governors offer two prizes of £25 and f10 for 
PLANS, which, in their opinion, are the best and most 
suitable, and which will meet with the approval of the 
Charity Commissioners. 

In the event of the winner of either prize being retained 
as Architect, such prize will be merged in his commis- 
sion. 

Plans to be enclosed in sealed envelopes, endorsed 
‘School Plans,” and to be delivered at our offices not 
later than FRIDAY, 2nd day of AUGUST next. 

ANDERSON, SON & TYRRELL, 


Clerks to Governors. | 


55, Mill Street, Ludlow, 
and July, 1895. 


OYAL LONDON OPHTHAMIC 
HOSPITAL. 


The. Committee of Management are prepared to 
RECEIVE and CONSIDER APPLICATIONS from 
firms of engineers desirous of submitting SCHEMES 
and ESTIMATES for the VENTILATION, WARM- 
ING, and SUPPLY of HOT WATER for domestic 
purposes, or either of them, for the new Hospital about 
to be erected in the City-road. 

Persons desirous of Tendering should send in written 
applications addressed to the Secretary, on or before 
the 22nd JULY next, and each application must be 
accompanied by full particulars of works of a similar 
nature carried out, with testimonials. 

R. J. NEWSTEAD, Secretary. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


OTTENHAM URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


! TO CONTRACTORS. 

The Council invite TENDERS for the CONSTRUC- 
TION of CONCRETE CULVERTS and Other Works 
in connection therewith, in the 3rd section of the Stone- 
bridge Brook, between Napier-terrace, St. Ann’s, and 
Effingham-road, Green Lanes. 

The plan can be seen, and specification, quantities, 
schedule of prices, and forms of tender obtained, on 
application to Mr. P. E. Murphy, Engineer to the 
Council, at their Offices, Coombes Croft House, 712, 
High-road, Tottenham, any day during office hours. 

Sealed tenders, on the form supplied, endorsed 
Tender for Concrete Culverts, &c., 3rd Section, 
Stonebridge Brook,” to be delivered to me by Twelve 
o'clock noon on TUESDAY, 23rd July, 1895. 

The sum of Ten Shillings will be charged for the 
quantities, which will be returned on receipt of a 
bona fide tender, accompanied by the specification, 
quantities, and schedule of prices, otherwise the deposit 
will be forfeited. 

No other form of tender will be received. 

Security will be required for the due performance ot 
_ the contract. 


The Council will not be bound to accept the lowest or. 


any tender, 
By order, 
EDWARD CROWNE, 
Clerk of the Council, 
Tottenham, July 12th, 1895. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 


48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and so per cent. CHEAPER. ‘Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CoO., 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connectien with any other firm. 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


WANAGE SCHOOL BOARD. 


TO BUILDERS. 

The School Board for Swanage are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of NEW SCHOOLS in 
Townsend-lane. 

The plans and specification may be seen at the Town Hall, 
Swanage, beiween the hours of TEN and FOUR, from 
July roth to 24th, inclusive. 

Tenders are to be delivered not later than TWELVE 
o'clock noon on the 2sth instant, and will only be received on 
forms obtainable from me. 

The Board do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any Tender. 
tos setae IRIN MO Oy) 
Clerk to the Board. 


ILLESDEN SCHOOL BOARD. 


TO BUILDERS. 

The Board will shortly be ERECTING two SCHOOLS, 
each to accommodate 1,250 children, and invite builders 
desiring to be placed on a selected list for TENDERS, to 
apply on or before the zoth JULY, and state particulars of 
recent large works carried out by them. 

W. VINCENT, 
Clerk to the Board. 

Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 

July 6th, 189s. 


O BUILDERS. 


TENDERS are required for the ERECTION of 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS for deaf, dumb and blind, at the 
Mount, Penkhull, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire. 

Plans may be seen and quantities obtained at the Offices of 
the architects, R. Scrivener and Sons, Howard-place, Hanley, 
on and after Tuesday, the 16th inst. 

Tenders, properly endorsed, to be sent to me on or before 
TEN a.m. on THURSDAY, the 25th inst. 

Neither the lowest nor any Tender necessarily accepted. 

W. T. COPELAND, Clerk. 

School Board Offices, Stoke-on-Trent. 


OTTENHAM URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. - 
TO CONTRACTORS. 

The Council invite TENDERS for CURBING and 
ROADMAKING, &c., in White Hart-lane, Tottenham. 

The plan and specification can be seen,and quantities, 
schedule of prices, and forms of tender, obtaiaed on ap- 
plication to Mr. P. E. Murphy, Engineer to the Council, 
at their Offices, Coombes Croft House, 712, High-road, 
Tottenh im, any day during office hours. 

Sealed tenders, on the form supplied, endorsed ‘‘ Ten- 
der for Curbing, &c.. White Hart-lane,"’ to be delivered 
to me by Twelve o’clock noon on TUESDAY, the 23rd 
July, 1895. ; ? 

The sum of ros. 6d. will be charged as a deposit for 
the quantities, which amount will be returned on receipt 
of a bona fide tender accompanied by the quantities and 
schedule of prices; otherwise the deposit will be for- 
feited. 

No other form of tender will be received. 

Security will be required for the due pertormance of 
the contract. 

The Council will not be bound to accept the lowest or 
any tender. 


By Order, 
EDWARD CROWNE, 
Clerk of the Council. 
Tottenham, July rath, 1895. 


i I 


UILDFORD CORPORATION. 
NEW CATTLE MARKET. 
TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, and OTHERS. 


Tron Work. 

Plans and specifications may be seen on application to Mr. 
F. T. MALTBY, C.E., the Borough Surveyor, at his Offices, 
Tunsgate, Guildford, fom whom bills of quantities and form 
of Tender may be obtained on payment of £1 1s. which will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, endorsed “‘ Tender for Cattle Market Contract 
No. —,” must be sent to me on or before MONDAY, the sth 
day of AUGUST, 1895. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

FERDINAND SMALLPEICE, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Guildford. : Town Clerk. 

July 8th, 1895. 


O ENGINEERS and OTHERS. 


The Guardians of Kensington are desirous of re- 
ceiving TENDERS for SUPPLYING and FIXING an 
ADDITIONAL BOILER and making other Alterations 
and Additions to the Boiler Power of the Laundry, at 
their Workhouse in the Marloes-road. 

The plan and specification may be inspected at the 
Office of Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, the Architect, 1, Victoria- 
street, Westminster, and Tenders, on a form to be 
obtained from him, must be delivered at the Guardians’ 
Offices, by or before Two o'clock on THURSDAY, the 
25th July inst. 

The Guardians do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

By Order, 
JNO. H. RUTHERGLEN, 

Guardians’ Offices, Clerk to the Guardians 

Marloes-road, Kensington, W., 

July roth, 1895. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


The Directors of this Company are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for ALTERATIONS and ADDITIONS to 
the Passenger Station at Bath, 

Plans and specification may be seen and forms of Tender 
and bills of quantities obtained at the office of the Engineer 
at this Station, between the hours of TEN a.m. and 
FOUR p.m. 

Tenders addressed to the undersigned, and marked outside 
“ Tender for Works at Bath,” will be received on or before 
TUESDAY, the 23rd instant. 

The Directors do not bind themselves te accept the lowest 


or any Tender. Gxiseiee 
aks S; 
Secretary. 


Paddington Station, London. 
July 3rd, 1895. 


O ENGINEERS AND IRONFOUNDERS. 


CONTRACT No, 3. 

The Ramsbottom Urban District Council are prepared to 
receive TENDERS for CAST IRON FLANGE PIPES 
and VALVES, &c., required at the sewerage works at Sum- 
merseat. On and after the 23rd July drawings and specifica- 
tions may be seen, and bills of quantities obtained on 
application to Mr. THOS. NUTTALL, C.E., 12, Market- 
street, Bury, on payment of 20s., which will be returned on 
receipt of a bona fide tender and the documents. Tenders, 
endorsed “‘ Contract No. 3,’’ must be delivered at the Offices 
of the Council on or before the 30th JULY. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the lowest or 


any tender. 
JOHN W. BARLOW, Clerk. 
Council Offices Ramsbottom. 
July rith, 1895. 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E.,' 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 
ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 
COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds 


. 


The Builders’ Journal. 


Vol. I., No. 24. 
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In the Ridings ot North 
The Sal aM and East wort nies the 
Yorkshireman. ™embers of the Royal Ar- 

chzeological Institute spent 
a delightful summer session last week. The 
East Riding is peculiarly rich in ecclesiastic 
work, while the North Riding proudly wears 
Whitby Abbey on the crest of that famous 
hill—beneath which nestles the “haven” of 
the old town—as signet of much inland trea- 
sure. Yorkshire is essentially a student’s 
county, be the student either architect or 
archeologist, antiquarian or historian. Pro- 
fessor Boyd Dawkins hit the mark when, in the 
course of his address on Wednesday evening 
to the members of the Antiquarian Section, 
he observed that the study 
of antiquities, so long a 
mere dilettante study, had 
now become an_ exact 
Science, and employed the 
same method of rigid in- 
duction as any of her sister 
subjects. The Professor, 
full of one of his favourite 
themes, in considering the 
question of the antiquity of 
man in Yorkshire, spoke of 
the hippopotamus wander- 
ing as far north as Kirkdale 
or Leeds. Wedo not wish 
to be guilty of levity, or 
we might be tempted to 
ask the hippopotamus a 
personal question. We must 
conclude, however, that 
nothing but his tusks re- 
main to fertilize what soil 
Leeds will still permit he’ 
surroundings to possess. 
Man, said the Professor, 
found his way to Britain 
when our land formed part 
of the Continent, and the 
mammoths of the Palzo- 
lithic came by the aid of their own solid stride. 
The relation of Paleolithic man to the 
glacial phase of the Pleistocene period was 
clearly shown by the distribution of his 
implements in Yorkshire and in the South 
of England. They had been discovered in 
abundance in the caves of Cresswell Crags, 
on the southern borders of the county, and 
are met with in both caves and river deposits 
south of a line connecting the Bristol 
Channel with Peterborough. Why were 
they absent from the post-glacial river 
deposits to the north-west of that line? 
The advance of the Palzolithic hunter over 
Yorkshire was barred either by the masses 
of ice which had left their traces in the ice- 
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worn hills of this district, or by the waters 
of the sea which covered northern and middle 
Britain during a submergence of not less than 
1,200 feet. The Paleolithic implements in 
the caves in the district, covered more or 
less by the glacial drift,showed that man was 
living in Yorkshire in pre-glacial times, while 
the absence of the implements in the post- 
glacial strata could only be explained by the 
existence of one or the other of these barriers, 
It could not be said that any great addition 
to our knowledge of Palzolithic man had 
been made during the last 20 years. If the 
Paleolithic and Neolithic inhabitants of 
these islands were separated by the great 
climatic and geographical changes slowly 


ARCHES TOWARDS THE FRIGIDARIUM. 


brought about in untold ages, still more 
were they separated by their habits, manners, 
mode of life, and general archzological con- 
dition. The Palzolithic men were nomad 
hunters, ignorant of all Arts except sawing, 
implement making, and the use of fire. It 
was strange that in the midst of this savage 
life one section of the cave-men should have 
left figures of the animals on which they 
lived, scratched on bone, antler, and stone, 
with remarkable spirit—as, for example, in 
the caves at Cresswell—handles carved in 
the shape of animals, such as_ kneeling 
reindeer and standing mammoths, in the 
caves of France. The Arts of Drawing and 
Sculpture were developed to a high degree. 


ROMAN THERM OF FIESOLB): VIEW OF THE NATATIUM, LOOKING THROUGH 


The Neolithic men were not only hunters, 
but farmers and herdsmen, growing wheat 
and flax, and keeping herds of short- 
horned oxen and swine, and flocks of sheep 
and goats, and a breed of large dogs. To 
them we owed the domestic horse, so dear 
to all true natives of Yorkshire. They were 
spinners and weavers, and miners of flint 
for the manufacture of implements which 
they turned to use in the clearing away of 
the forest, and the development of carpentry. 
They lived im fixed habitations, generally 
circular tents, half sunk in the ground. In 
spite, however, of this immeasurably higher 
culture, they were singularly devoid of the 
art of reproducing natural forms, which 
their Palzolithic prede- 
cessors carried to so high 
a pitch in England, France, 
and Switzerland. Turning 
to the Bronzeagein Europe, 
Professor Dawkins _ said 
that the many skeletons 
which had been met with 
in almost every part of the 
British Isles proved that 
the use of bronze was intro- 
duced by the tall, broad- 
headed Goidelic ancestors 
of the Irish Celts, and the 
Gael of Scotland. Crema- 
tion was first practised in 
Great Britain in the age of 
Bronze. On the subject of 
pre-historic Archeology in 
the district of Scarborough, 
he remarked that the Neo- 
lithic remains belonged to 
the long - headed _ Iberic 
race of men—the oldest 
living stock in Europe— 
to whom the small, dark 
Yorkshire men and women 
of to-day owed notonly their 
dark hair and eyes, and long 
heads, but the taste for horse-flesh which, as 
every one knew, was one of the attributes of 
the dwellers of the county. Professor Daw- 
kins generally contrives to make the Remote 
Ages interesting, but he never did mankind 
a greater service than when he settled for 
us—last week—the antiquity and genesis of 
the Yorkshireman. It is a subject upon 


| which some bones have been broken—bones 


not altogether the property of the Palzo- 
lithic Age! 


Dr. BrytH, the. Medical 
Officer of Health for the parish 
of St. Marylebone, set an admi- 


Wood 
Pavement. 


| rable example to other London districts by 


B7° 


the periodical publication of his “Sanitary 


Chronicles.” These contain a mass of infor- 
mation and comment upon all matters 
connected with the health and _ vital 


statistics of the parish. The most interest- 
ing part of last week’s issue is a report 
by Dr. Blyth upon wood pavement con- 
sidered in relation to public health. Dr. 
Blyth points out that the slightest fall of the 
barometer results in the abstraction from the 
earth of a large amount of the air in it, and 
that therefore a large proportion of the air 
supplied to a house that is not built on an 
impervious foundation, such as concrete, is 
often necessarily impure. Asphalte and 
wood paving find the gases emanating from 
the soil, and these are delivered into the 
basements of houses, as if through pipes, 
unless the foundations are impervious. Dr. 
Blyth further desired to know whether the 
emanations from wood pavement in hot 
weather came from the surface, or whether 
the blocks are saturated throughout. He 
therefore procured two blocks, which had 
been six years in the pavement of Oxford 
Street, one from the centre of the road, 
and one from the channel. He cut slices 
from the top, middle, and bottom of 
each of these, and carefully analysed their 
contents. The centre block showed most 
ammonia in the top layer, whilst the 
channel block was saturated at the bottom 
by a layer of foul water flowing beneath, 
and gravitating to the lowest point. At 
the rate shown by his specimens, 1,000 


square yards of wood pavement would yield | 
over a pound and a quarter of solid ammonia. — 
But Dr. Blyth does not feel justified in 


declaring that wood pavement is respon- 
sible for any of the diseases—such as 
ophthalmia and sore-throat—which it is 
often said to produce. For purposes of 
health he is of opinion that asphalte pave- 
ment is much the best. At present it is 
justly disliked because of the ceaseless sharp 
rattle made by horses’ feet, and because it is 
so dreadfully slippery in wet weather. Dr. 
Blyth believes in the coming advent of 
compressed air for street locomotion. Wood 
pavement, moreover, is four times the cost 
of granite pavement averaged at per yearly 
cost on the life calculation of fifteen years 
for wood and thirty for granite. 


4i.Saburban ‘ A case, before Sir Forrest 
illa ulton, illustrates once again 
Ae how necessary it is for an 
Architect to be in a position to protect him- 
self from the astuteness or jerry mandering 
of his clients. There is nothing quite so 
effectual as being able to take your wrongs 
into Court. Mr. H. G. Grierson had no 
doubt in his own mind, nor, for the matter 
of that, had the Jury. A Mr. Edgington, 
whose licensed victualling career had enabled 
him to retire early, bethought him that a 
house at Croydon might add to the en- 
joyment of life. Croydon suggested the 
suburban Villa. But there is more than one 
way—we assert it boldly and fearlessly—in 
which to build a suburban Villa, though we 
are aware that the evidence is a little against 
us on the point. However, Mr. Edgington, 
being anxious to have all in proper form, 
called in Mr. Grierson, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, and spoke generally and specifically 
of plans and specifications. Mr. Grierson 
set to work and produced one set of plans; 
the client did not like them, we presume, for 
presently there was a second set of plans in 
the field. No. 1 went under and No. 
2 was adopted. So the house is pow 
being built—at Croydon—to cost £500. 
We note Mr. Grierson’s modest charges— 
£15 each set—too modest, in our opinion, for 
we strongly hold that the Institute Scale 
should be lived up to and maintained in 
proper dignity. Defendant—who was of a 
retiring disposition—had paid £10. We are 
glad Mr. Grierson won his case—full amount. 
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AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 


By THomAsS GILDARD, 


HoNoRARY MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


N December, 1838, I was apprenticed for 
five years with Messrs. David and James 
Hamilton, whose office was at the head of 

Buchanan Street, on the site now occupied by 
the George Hotel. Mr. Hamilton was in about 
his seventieth year, and was a man of most im- 
pressive presence, frank and kindly in manner, 
with a bearing of ease and dignity. He was, to 
use a common expression, somewhat ‘‘aristo- 
cratic’’ in appearance, and in social intercourse 
was distinguished by much grace and courtesy. 
James, his son, had not much more than 
attained his majority. He was tall and re- 
markably handsome; his fine features somewhat 
of an Italian cast, and his long glossy black hair 
rolling in ringlets. When I entered the office 
the late Mr. Rochead had been in it six months, 
a draughtsman, and the late Mr. Baird, a year 
or two. 

As the house and office were together, the 
“lads,” as we were called, were almost every 
morning favoured by a visit from Mrs, Hamilton, 
who took a seat, and had a kindly chat with us 
for half-an-hour or so. It seemed almost as if 
we were living ‘‘in family,” and, although it is 
a long time’ since, there remains with me a 
pleasant impression of the homely, hearty kind- 
ness I experienced from all the Hamiltons under 
the old-fashioned arrangement of house and 
office together. 

Mr. Hamilton had formed an_ excellent 
library, of not only great books on Architecture, 
but of books illustrative of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. He hadalso many choice line engravings, 
and other things that might be expected in the 
house of a family all of inborn, and some of 
highly-cultivated taste. Mr. Hamilton was the 
recognised head of the Profession, his position 
was unique, and, as his fame had gone beyond 
Glasgow, he had, I might almost say, frequent 
visits from men of eminence in the Arts, bearing 
letters of introduction. I remember seeing 
Kemp, the Architect of the Scott Monument, 
and Mr. Hamilton taking him down stairs to 
see the office, and, I have no doubt, that we 
also might see him. 

Mr. Hamilton was architect of the Royal 
Exchange and Hamilton Palace. In both of 
those buildings, as in several others, he was 
fettered by the condition of retaining a portion 
of an existing building. In the Exchange the 
old Stirling Mansion (afterwards banking office) 
is veneered within and without, and what is 
retained of the old Palace is what was its front 
elevation, now doing service as its back. It 
seems strange that the Glasgow of little more 
than sixty years ago, the Glasgow that had the 
spirit and discernment to erect such a magni- 
ficent building as the Exchange, should have 
been so ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish ”’ as to 
incorporate with it any of the petrified skeleton 
of a former structure. In both buildings the 
difficulty has been most successfully overcome 
—in the Exchange by the adaptation of the old 
walls, and in the Palace by the reconciliation 
of the new Front with the old; indeed, the 
taking down of the fine fagade, now the back of 
Hamilton Palace, would be a thing to be 
regretted. Of course the Exchange was finished 
before my time, but the work of the Palace was 
still being carried on, both Mr, Rochead and 
Mr. Baird having occasionally some detail 
of it upon their boards. These buildings, 
from their magnitude and importance, would 
otherwise confer a reputation upon any 
Architect, but in their quality they may be 
taken as specimens of Hamilton at his best. 

The Portico of the Exchange is grandly pro- 
portioned and admirably detailed, and where 
there is a variation from the example it is made 
with great judgment. The scale of the order 
upon the sides is different from that on the 
front, and I have heard it said, by those much 
more able to judge than myself, that the 
junction of the two is effected with much art. 
The fine proportions of the Reading Room 
have been often the subject of praise, and the 
area-railing and the lamp-irons are seemingly 
among the first attempts in Glasgow to give an 
Art character to such accessories. I may men- 
tion that in the ‘‘after-measurement ”’ of the 
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Exchange ‘the line’? was ‘‘held’’ by our 
venerable Treasurer, Mr. Howatt. The Portico 
of the Palace is of the same high quality as is 
that of the Exchange, and the detail of the 
building throughout is bold and vigorous. 
Some of the graces of his Art may have eluded 
him, but, at least, when in his zenith and in 
his later years, Mr. Hamilton’s work was 
largely characterised by that easy power which 
‘gave the World assurance of aman.’’ What- 
ever other fault it may possess—the detail may 
sometimes lack purity, and sometimes refine-__ 
ment—it has never feebleness. 


“Void of weak fever and self-conscious cry, 
Truth, bold and pure in its own nakedness "— 


it is singularly free from all meretricious 
artifice ; defects are not sought to be diverted 
from or disguised by cunning of mere handi- 
craft or costliness of material, nor is regard 
importuned by any undue obtrusion of special 
parts or ‘‘features.’’ The Architecture is as 
honest as is the masonry—stone being treated 
as stone, and-not as wood or plaster, 

While I was in the office, besides Hamilton 
Palace, there were being designed and executed 
Lennox Castle, the Western Club House, and 
the British Linen Company, the Union, the 
Clydesdale, and the Western Banking Offices, 
and such smaller works as Hutcheson’s Hospital 
School, a Church at Ascog, Saint Fillan’s Villa, 
near Largs, the Lodge at the Fir Park 
Necropolis, the completion of the Normal 
Seminary, and additions to Stonebyres and 
Camis-Eskan Mansions. 

Lennox Castle is in the Norman style. In 
its composition are united breadth and pictur- 
esqueness, and, as it stands on a considerable 
height, these are seen to advantage. Mr. 
Hamilton, no doubt, knowing how_to compose 
the building with the landscape. The plan is 
excellent, both for convenience and vistas; 
indeed, the ‘‘ Architectural Publication Society’s 
Dictionary ’’ considers it as one of Hamilton’s 
best. 

I do not know if Mr. James participated in 
the designing of Lennox Castle, but he was 
considerably exercised as joint Architect of all 
the other buildings I have mentioned, except- 
ing of course, Hamilton Palace and the Royal 
Exchange, which were too early for him to 
have had any share in. 

The site of St. Fillan’s Villa isa knoll com- 
manding two views of the Firth of Clyde, and 
to embrace these, recourse was had to a peculiar 
plan, something like the letter A in outline, the 
Entrance being in the lower side of the bridge, 
and the Entrance Hall resolving itself into a 
triangle, with large semi-circle on each side. 
The Lodge of the Necropolis is of the same 
style as is Lennox Castle, and the detail is 
very similar, 

The addition to Stonebyres House is very 
good in its way, but it is scarcely of the same 
period as the original building. The old house 
is Scottish, and the addition is Jacobean; but 
in Mr. Hamilton’s time Architects were not so 
familiar with the niceties of some of the 
Medizval styles as they are now. 

The little Church at -Ascog is beautifully 
situated on a promontory, and, as ‘ the right 
thing in the right place,’’ forms one of the 
most interesting objectsin a singularly interest- 
ing landscape. It is exceedingly simple in 
design, seemingly modelled on some sort of the 
rural Architecture of Italy, I think it is to be 
regretted that the roof is not covered with red 
tiles instead of harsh blue slates, 

I am not familiar with the addition to Camis- 
Eskan House, but, as far as I remember, it-was 
something plain, as if it had been part of the 
original. In the addition Mr. Hamilton had, 
at least, the satisfaction of exercising his judg- 
ment, perhaps not so brilliant a faculty as is 
the imagination, but always entitled to, yea, 
demanding recognition, 

After Mr. Hamilton’s death, the Western 
Bank was considerably altered by Bryce, of 
Edinburgh, and since the Company’s bank- 
ruptcy it has been altered again, some vestiges, 
however, remaining that show the genius of 
each Architect, and tell that once it was a 
public building. The Clydesdale Bank is ona 
minor key, and looks plain, perhaps even com- 
monplace, compared with that which we see in 
the elevations of more recent banking offices. 
Several years ago the Clydesdale Bank re- 
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moved to a palatial building in Saint Vincent 
Place, designed by Mr. Burnet. 

Although not without blemishes in composi- 
tion and detail, such as two windows instead of 
three in the upper storeys of the Wings, and 
some questionable foliated ornament—which, 
indeed, was Rochead’s— the Western Club 
House enjoys a greater dignity than do most 
buildings in Glasgow, and this not because of 
its size—generally an impressive element—but 
of its breadth of treatment, repose, and that 
quiet unconscious power which is always 
favoured by the unspectacled critic. There is 
nothing petty about 
it. All is large and 
liberal, broad and 
massive, an outcome 
of a mind-that had no 
room for httleness— 
playing with ‘ bits,” 
and toying with stones 
bedded in mortar as if 
they were gems set in ' 


gold. ‘‘And, to add 
greater honours to his 
age,’ this, although 
one of Hamilton’s 


latest. works—carried 
on, indeed, while in 
his last illness — is 
wholly different in 
style from any of those 
in which. he. chiefly 
achieved hisfame, In 
the Western Club 
House, and a contem- 
porary work, the 
British Linen Banking 
Company-'s~ Office, 
there is a remarkably 
ready apprehension of 
the change that was 
coming over the spirit 
of Architecture, the 
new and freer manner 
that has been ascribed 
to a succeeding gene- 
ration. 

In thirty years’ time 
the Club House be- 
came too small, and 
an addition was built 
from designs by Mr. 
Honeyman. This ad- 
dition is a continua- 
tion along Saint Vin- 
cent Street, and much 
improves the propor- 
tion of this elevation, 
for, although the 
building is through- 
out, characterised by 
greatness of manner, 
in the frontage towards 
Saint Vincent Street 
the windows are so 
tall and comparatively 
so close together, that 
the facade has perhaps 
as much of the vertical 
as the horizontal in 
its composition. Mr. 
Honeyman has judici- 
ously carried along the 
lines of the original 
building, his principal 
innovation upon the 
genius of his example 
being a bay or oriel 
window upon the 
second floor. This 
gives interest to the 
elevation, and. al- 
though placed at 
an irregular interval, like to a discord in music, 
in nowise disturbs the general harmony of the de- 
sign. Butitis possible to ‘‘ manage with disjointed 
skill the matter well the manner ill,’ and a 
bay-window resting upon a balcony (a parallelo- 
gram in plan, and extending lengthwise beyond 
it), the balcony carried by consoles over a three- 
light window, seems to be a somewhat illegiti- 
mate construction, both esthetically and 
mechanically. For the three-light window, 
the'consoles, and the balcony, there is warrant 
from the Buchanan Street elevation, but when 
consoles have ‘‘a double debt to pay ’’—to carry 
besides a balcony a bay-window—they should 
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surely be of a more powerful outline, and a 
larger treatment. Mr. Honeyman has thought 
fit to vary them, and having varied them at all, 
might have varied them more, and made them 
greater for their greater purpose. Theendeavour 
apparently has been to continue the genius of 
the design, by carrying into the addition in 
Saint Vincent Street a prominent feature from 
the Buchanan Street elevation, and to compose 
with this a wholly new if not foreign element, 
and by this composition to subserve two pur- 
poses—-to vary, by something distinctive, the 


| fenestration on two floors, which would other- 


A TERRA-COTTA FRONT : BY ROMAINE-WALKER AND TANNER. 


wise have been commonplace, and, on:the two 
others, to deriveifrom this a legitimate apology 
for a change of spacing of voids and solids, 
necessitated from the frontages of the old and 
the new buildings having to each other (for the 
design) no proportional relation, This want of 
proportional relation has also stood in the way 
of a continuously regular division of the panels, 
windows, and trusses (a study from Piranesi), 
which form the frieze, and of the blocks in the 
main cornice. An addition to the Western 
Club House was not an inviting subject, 
and this not from the high reputation 
of the Architect 


of the original building, | 


or from his manner being so very different 
from that of the time in which Mr. Honey- 
man wa3 engaged upon it, but from the 
consideration that to do no more than continue 
the original design would be to render the 
whole facade commonplace, and that to do 
more might be to disturb the whole composi- 
tion. Mr. Honeyman has done more without 
disturbing, and, in that ‘‘more,” has added a 
new interest.* 

The principle elevation of the Union. Bank 
as designed by Mr. Hamilton, was taken 
down some years ago, and another elevation 
has been put in its 
place by Mr. Burnet. 
The chief feature of 
Mr. Hamilton’s design 
was a Roman-Doric 
frontispiece of six 
columns with’ pedes- 
tals, and balusters be- 
tween them, forming 
a screen-wall. The 
frontispiece had a 
depth of about ro ft. 
in which access was 
had by the screen-wall 
between the extreme 
columns of each end 
being left open. This 
frontispiece is now 
part of the Royal 
Princess’s Theatre, 
but the diameter of 
the columns being 
reduced to three-quar- 
ters, and they being 
veneered upon the 
walling, the effect, of 
course, is very diffe- 
rent from what it was 
when they wereentire, 
with a shadow-depth 
of ten feet behind them. 
Besides the alteration 
on the front towards 
Ingram Street by Mr. 
Burnet, there was the 
taking down of the 
Telling Room, which 
was towards Virginia 
Street, and the substi- 
tution of another from 
a plan by Mr. Salmon. 
The original Telling 
Room had access from 
Virginia Street by a 
Roman-Doric Colon- 
nade of four columns. 
Between Mr. Burnet’s 
Facade and Mr. Sal- 
mon’s Telling Room, 
there is now com- 
paratively little re- 
presentative of David 
Hamilton. 

While speaking of 
the Western Club 
House, I incidentally 
mentioned the British 
Linen Company’s 
Bank. ‘There was in 
one of the  sketch- 
drawings an idea to 
finish the circular 
corner with a Dome, 
but this intention was 
departed from, in de- 
ference, I believe, to 
the dignity of the 
Exchange. I remem- 
ber Mr. Hamilton 
showing his sketch- 
design to Mr. Rhind 
of Edinburgh, the Architect of that admirable 
work, the Commercial Bank in Gordon Street. 
Immediately after the British Linen Bank was 
completed, a lithograph drawing of it was pub- 
lished, showing Statues on the pedestals of the 
balustrade that crowns the main cornice. 

(To be continued.) 


Tue Crediton Board of Guardians has de- 
cided to obtain estimates for carrying out 
certain alterations for the better accommodation 
of inmates in the Workhouse. 


* There is a perspective view of the Western Club House 
in The Art Fournal of October, 1889. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBort HousE, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fuly 23rd, 1895. 


‘7 know what it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate , 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. Ido not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and-meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its ‘air 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOHN RusKIN. 


THE programme of the sixth International 
Geographical Congress, which is to be held in 
London within the next few days, is practically 
complete. There are to be two distinct aspects 
to the Congress of Geographers, as to most 
other Congresses—the one the ostensible object 
of its assembling, the other social, and in this 
latter respect no effort has been spared to 
justify the traditions of English hospitality. 
The Duke of York, who is hon. president of the 
Congress, is taking a personal interest in its 
labours, and will be present at more than one 
of its meetings, as well as at the reception on 
the opening night at the Imperial Institute. 
The subjects to be discussed cover a very wide 
field and include such matters as photographic 
surveying, geodetic surveys, geographical defini- 
tions, and orthography, and cartography, which 
havea greater interest for Scientific Geographers 
than for the general public, but the discussion 
on the extent to which tropical Africa is suited 
for development by white races or under their 
superintendence is certain to attract a large 
audience. 


RECENT centuries have so relentlessly waged 
war against the picturesqueness of medizval 
Cities, that it is difficult for the fancy to re- 
produce the full effect of the aspect of Florence 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
In every Street were stronghold Palaces, built 
for the needs of war as well as peace, flanked 
by lofty Towers, the shape of whose battlements 
gave sign to which of the great parties, Guelf 
or Ghibelline, their possessors owed allegiance. 
The number of Towers in Florence was to be 
reckoned by hundreds. The Florentine masons 
had inherited the old Roman art of solid 
building. They knew how to lay stones so that 
they should be as firm in wall or buttress as 
they had lain in their native beds. Palaces 
and Towers were built with a double wall of 
cut stone of blocks of uniform thickness, and 
the space between the sections of the wall was 
filled in with a concrete of lime and pebbles, 
by which the whole was bound together in a 
solid mass. The Towers were usually square, 
few were less than 100 feet, many were more 
than 200 feet in height. They were entered by 
a small door opening directly upon the narrow 
staircase which filled their whole interior space, 
with here and there a passage in the wall 
leading to a loophole, or to the door by which 
the defenders of the Tower, if assailed, might 
pass out at a safe height on to a moveable 
platform which was supported by brackets of 
stone. 


For the purpose of inspecting a number of 
barrows, which have, by permission of Lord 
Hotham, been opened by Mr. Mortimer, of 
Driffield, a number of the members of the East 
Riding Antiquarian Society recently visited 
Scorboro’, the residence for many years of the 
late Mr. James Hall, M.F.H. Mr. Mortimer 
explained that these barrows, which numbered 
about 170, and extended over five acres of land 
were no doubt part of a graveyard of early 
settlers, pre-Christian, probably pre-Roman; 
but whether early or late Roman he could not 
say. Some of them contained skeletons of 


human beings, but there was no evidence of 
flint or stone implements or weapons. Members 
then visited the beautiful Church of Scorboro’, 
built by Mr. Hall, between 30and 40 years ago, 
and which, it was explained, being modern, had 
no Archzological interest. Proceeding to the 
village of Leconfield, Mr. Boyle, of Hull, 
described the Church. He did not think a 
Church existed there before the Conquest, inas- 
much as no mention is made of it in the 
Doomsday Survey. The present Nave was no 
doubt the core of the original structure, which 
was built in Norman times, and which consisted 
of a Nave the width and length of the present 
one, and a small Chancel, which had dis- 
appeared. The Nave was without Aisles, but 
as time went on, and the population increased, 
the North Aisle was added, and this was done 
by piercing the walls, a style of alteration 
peculiar to that period—between 1290 and 1310, 
probably to save the roof of the Nave, which 
was a costly part of the building. The South 
Aisle was added a few years later. The Church 
contains a few specimens of stained glass of the 
fifteenth century. The Society was also invited 
to inspect the fine rectangular moat which 
formerly surrounded Leconfield Castle, one of 
the Yorkshire residences of the famous William 
De Percy, who came over with the Conqueror, 
and who was the founder of the Abbey of St. 
Hilda, at Whitby. Mr. Boyle gave an account 
of the history of this family, some members of 
which were buried in Beverley Minster. 


WE learn from the latest issue of the New 
York Science that Mr. Archibald has offered to 
be one of the six men to build a Hall of Science 
for Syracuse University, at a cost of about 
$150,000. The University has also been offered 
$10,000 and $100,000 as individual subscriptions 
towards a new Medical College. It is likewise 
worth knowing, if only for the sake of imitating 
it, that an Institute of Science has been opened 
at Lille, in France, which cost £65,000. This 
sum, with an endowment of £800 per annum, 
has been provided by the Municipal Council of 
the City, the Academy of Lille, and M. Philip- 
part. Pure Science—natural and physical— 
is to be taught; the wise founders believing 
that practical— money-making —results will 
follow. But the higher education is what they 
aim at. 


Ir is curious to contrast the continued dulness 
of the iron and steel trades in this country with 
their marked and rapid advance in the United 
States. The quarterly meeting just held at 
Birmingham and Middlesbrough, shows that 
little, if any, progress had been made in those 
districts during the past month, for though 
business in certain lines is rather more abun- 
dant, prices are no better, and in some cases 
even have receded. The average selling price 
of iron in the Cleveland district during the 
months of May and June is officially declared 
to be 4d. per ton less than for the previous two 
months. In the Staffordshire district the 
average may be fractionally higher, owing to 
the rise in blank sheets, but there is certainly 
no appearance yet of a coming boom in any 
part of the United Kingdom. In the United 
States, on the other hand, prices and produc- 
tion have been rapidly advancing for nearly 
three months past. Both crude and finished 
iron are quoted higher every week. The most 
conspicuous advance last week was in steel 
rails, which were formally advanced by the 
manufacturers 2 dollars, or 8s. per ton. This 
movement is ascribed to the growing demand 
for rails in the United States, where the 
indifferent success of railroad enterprise does 
not prevent large extensions and new enter- 
prises when new lines of communication appear 
to be called for in the interests of Industry and 
Commerce, Rail-mills, long idle, are being 
rapidly put in condition for the resumption of 
active operations, and the makers of steel 
billets are increasing their output propor- 
tionately. The railway rolling-stock branch is 
sharing in the improvement, the additional 
requirements of the railroad companies already 
placed this season being estimated at over ten 
million dollars, or, say, £2,000,000. The 
advances in pig-iron and tinplate bars have also 
been very great, so much so, indeed, that these 
products have almost reached the limit up to 
which the present tariff gives them protection 
against outside competition. 


At the Cascades, a range of mountains in 
North America, and near the River Columbia, 
there is what is termed a ‘travelling moun- 
tain.’’ The mountain is a triple-peaked mass 
of dark brown basalt, six or eight miles in 
length, where it fronts the river, and rises toa 
height of almost 2,000 feet above the water. 
This huge body is slowly but steadily moving 
down the river, as if in the future it would dam 
the Columbia and form a great lake from the 
Cascades to the Dalles. Indian traditions 
would point to immense movements of the 
mountains in this region long before the white» 
man betook himself to Oregon; and among the 
early settlers the mountainous ridge was known 
by the name of ‘‘travelling’’ or “sliding” 
mountain. In its forward and downward 
movement the forests along the base of the 
ridge have become submerged in the river. 
Another curious phenomenon exists in Nevada. 
This is a travelling mountain of sands, which 
keeps constantly moving like an immense 
glacier. It crawls steadily along over valleys, 
never ceasing, the sands making a low musical 
sound as they rub against each other. 


A NUMBER of Model Houses are in course of 
erection at Killamarsh, after plans by Mr. W. 
H. Wagstaff, Architect, Chesterfield. The 
buildings are arranged in semi-detached pairs, 
the front doors, placed apart from each other, 
opening into.a lobby, which admits to the 
front room and living room, right and left. 
The front rooms are of convenient size, and 
having only one door, afford considerable wall 
space. They have projecting windows, with 
broad window bottoms, and stand for flowers 
or tree-pots, and have tiled register grates and 
tiled hearths. In each dwelling is provided a 
bath with water supply. From front to back 
each pair of houses occupy an area of about 
1,000 square yards. There are three bedrooms 
on the first floor, each entered from the 
landing. We understand that these dwellings, 
which have been sanctioned by the Chesterfield 


Union Rural Sanitary Authority, may be . 


erected at a cost enabling them to be let for 
little over the ordinary rent of cottage houses 
in the neighbourhood. The plain details given 
will strike most people conversant with colliery 
villages as a great advance upon the dwellings 
commonly occupied by that class. _ 


“THE grace of detail: and power of design 
manifested in the Rylands Library, Manchester, 
excel anything we have had among us for 
a very long time,’’ writes a Manchester corres- 


pondent. ‘‘ Nowthat the building is undergoing — 


cleaning we can see better the colour of the 
stone, though the sense of pleasure is diminished 
by the knowledge that sooty grime will ere long 
make it very much the colour of all other stone 
in Manchester. So far as it has gone, the 
warm-coloured stone building next to the 
Union Club is satisfactory to the eye. It can- 
not be called powerful or original, but it is the 
sort of building that helps the dignity of a 
street. One regrets that this new building is 
not set back to the front face of the Union 
Club. And then, as it does project a yard or 
so before the Club, one is sorry again that this 
projection—which is intended to be for ever— 
has no special treatment, but is just left alone. 
A new facade in Spring Gardens that promised 
exceedingly well has, since it was favourably 
noticed in your columns, been surmounted by 
aname panel of a character and design that 
goes far to spoil the whole. 


‘‘THE Inland Revenue building in Deansgate, 
opposite thejSchool Board Offices, by its newness - 
invites a word, which issoonsaid. It isan utterly 


commonplace design of no interest whatever, — 


and yet the building is not inexpensive. The 
little brick Church of St. Agnes, within the 
borough on the south side of Manchester, has 
just been enlarged. Two points may be noticed. 
It is a brick design, not a design for a stone 
church carried out in brick; and the new North 
Aisle has been so added as to be an integral 
part of the whole enlarged Church. It does 
not look merely stuck on. In Clarence Street, 
near Albert Square, is an addition of a sort that 
one welcomes as a relief to the dulness of 
street Architecture. A very plain Warehouse 
has its conspicuous corner covered with a sort 
of trefoiled stone oriel. We have yet to see 
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how it finishes at the top. The corbelling out 
at the base isa little weak in design, and it is 
a pity that at the sides, where the new stone 
joins the old brickwork, the new oriel is re- 
cessed, instead of projecting as one expects in 
such a case. The suspicion is excited that this 
may be just a dainty bit taken out of a sketch- 
book. If so, a little more pains should have 
been bestowed on it in making a harmonious 
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together last year. In the two types of 
workmanship, and dealing with the crafts of the 
middle ages, the national characteristics of the 
two nations. are evident. ‘The German work is 
mainly represented by massive gates, heavy 
candelabra, and the like, beautifully fashioned, 
but cumbersome to a degree ; while the French 
work is, on the whole, of a more delicate texture. 
In many of the various types of ironwork 
contained in the two 
Collections there isa 
marked resemblance 
of style, pointing 
strongly to the fact 
that in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries the 
handicrafts of the two 
countries were in 
closer relation than in 
the present day, both 
emanating from the 
Italian. School, and 
gradually striking out 
into opposite paths of 
thought and _ work. 
Among the best speci- 
mens shown in the 
new Collection is a 
quaint tripod stand, 
around the upper sur- 
face of which there is 
some very elaborate 
repoussé work. There 
are also examples of 


elegant candelabra, 
door knockers, and 
other ornamental 


house appointments, 
which go to make up 
an Exhibition that is 
at once unique and 
very interesting. 


AN important Rail- 


Seace - 


road remaining to be 
built in the World 
is the one now being 
promoted to connect 
the eastern end of the 


A DESIGN FOR FONT AND COVER, TWELFTH CENTURY. 


marriage of the new with the old. In Market 
Street a building is going on that fairly takes 
one’s breath away—a vast mass of wrought 
stone work miraculously standing upon nothing. 
The new School Board Offices in Chapel Street, 
Salford, which you have already illustrated, 
present a dignified street front. But there has 
been little attempt to suit the design to the 
material—terra-cotta.”’ 


SoutH KeEnsineton Museum seems for once 
to have outwitted the Louvre, for it has 
succeeded in carrying away from Paris a most 
interesting Collection of Medizval French Wood 
and Iron Work. A portion of the Collection is 
destined for the Museum of Science and Art in 
Edinburgh, and another for Dublin, but it is 
not known yet how the Collection is to be 
divided. The purchase was made from 
M. Peyre, a decorative Architect in Paris, who 
managed to pick up a number of interesting 
spoils of the Revolutionary period. M. Peyre 
approached the South Kensington authorities 
some years ago, but he wanted too much, and 
the transaction fell through, until at last the 
South Kensington Trustees got what they 
wanted at what they consider a fair price. 
Mr. Purdon Clark, Mr. Armstrong, and Dr. 
Middleton went to Paris, on behalf of the 
Museum, to go through M. Peyre’s collection, 
and they picked out 325 pieces at a cost of 
something like £11,000. The woodwork, some 
of which is in excellent preservation and most 
tastefully carved, belongs to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and looks as if it had 
mostly come from ecclesiastical buildings. In 
one or two cases, where the fleur-de-lis figured 
among the carved work, it has been chiselled 
out, and the faces of the human figures have 
also been destroyed, this being, no doubt, the 
work of the Revolutionary period. Although 
the Collection is mostly wood, such ironwork as 
there is is very fine, and forms a very interesting 
contrast to the Collection of German ironwork 
in the upper gallery, which was brought 


Mediterranean with 
the railroad system 
of India. The route 
to be adopted is not that suggested by Sir. E. 
Watkin, but the one recently surveyed by Mr. 
C. L. Black. This route begins at Port Said 
and ends at Karachi, a little beyond the frontier 
of Beluchistan. The line will be 2,000 miles 
long. 


M. WENukow, the Russian Geographer, has 
sent to the Paris Academy a description of a 


— NORTH WALSHAM CHURCH — 


—THE SEDILIA — 


shut off from the sea by a strip of land, but 
must have subterranean communication, for 
the tides of the sea are noticed in the lake, 
though in much diminished effect. Russian 
scientific men have discovered that the small 
lake contains three different kinds of water. 
On the surface it is fresh water, coming from a 
few brooks and from the rainfall; lower down 
it is salt water, and at the bottom sea water 
mixed with mud and sulphurous hydrogen 
gas. 


A REREDOs erected in the Parish Church of 
St. Peter, at Landrake, is made entirely of 
veined and polished alabaster, while the'statues 
and panels are of pure white Castellino marble. 
The Reredos proper rises up from the Chancel 
floor, and is plain polished alabaster as far as 
the massive Retable. Above this line the 
structure is divided into five compartments, the 
middle one being the larger. Each forms 
a recessed panel or niche. The centre is 
occupied by a cleverly-sculptured figure of Our 
Lord ascending in the midst of rays of glory 
and avisica piscis. In the side niches are repre- 
sentations of SS. Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John. Above each figure is much beautiful 
and delicate tracery, and upon either flank and 
between every statue the face of the Reredos is 
exquisitely diapered. The whole is surmounted 
by a carved cornice, and pierced cresting. 
Above all, standing out in distinct outline on 
each flank are angels, and other heavenly beings 
stand at intervals. These have their wings 
down in repose, and hold inscribed scrolls. 
The wings or sides of the Reredos are some- 
what lower than the main portion, and cover 
the wall space from the north even to the south. 
They, too, are divided into panels, two on each 
side. Within these the Lord’s Prayer and 
Belief are engraved in the marble on the north 
side, and on the left the Ten Commandments. 
All the characters are gilded. A carved cornice 
and cresting surmount both wings. The 
Reredos has been made and erected by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter. 


Born in the quaint and beautiful old house of 
Wooer’s Alley, in the ancient Abbey town of 
Dumfermline, Amelia Paton, the sister, friend, 
and fellow worker of Sir Noel Paton, has proved 
herself a true child of Art. She is descended 
from the Robertsons of Struan and the 
McDiarmids of Glen Lyon, families who are 
distinguished in the history of Scotland. Of 
Art training, strictly speaking, Amelia Paton 
had none, for in her young days women were 
not supposed to have pretensions to Art, and 
consequently her early struggles, to be allowed 
even to try her hand at modelling, were severe. 
She had unaided to work out her own 
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MEASURED AND DRAWN BY R. B. MARTIN. 


singular lake on Kildin Island, which island 
lies near the coast of Russian Lapland, not far 
from Kola. It isapalzozoic rock separated from 
the granite continent by an arm of the sea. 
Upon it is a lake which seems to be entirely 


Artistic salvation. Her first attempt ‘resulted 
in a highly satisfactory head of her brother, 
then Mr. Noel Paton. Since that many other 
famous men have been her sitters, including 
Carlyle, Livingstone, Sir David Brewster, 
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Stanley, and Sir Roderick Murchison. The 
Livingstone Statue stands in the East Princes 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh, next the Scott 
Monument; while her magnificent Statue of 
Burns has the place of honour in the Square in 
Dumfries ; but perhaps her best work is a Bust 
of Shelley. 


In the cemetery discovered at Syracuse a 
short time ago, the sepulchres which have been 
opened date mostly from the eighth and the 
earlier part of the seventh century B.c., when 
burial was general, although the custom of 
cremation was slowly making its way. The 
objects found in the tombs are of an interesting 
character. The cinerary urns, containing the 
remains of those who have been cremated, are 
richly ornamented. With the skeletons are 
found small terra-cotta vases of old Corinthian 
design, bronze and iron ornaments encrusted 
with amber and ivory, ear-rings, and scarabei 
of glass set in silver. Another, but much less 
ancient, cemetery has been discovered in 
Macedonia. It is of the Roman period, and 
was laid bare by the construction of the Salonica 
and Dedeagatch scheme. In it have been found 
many coins bearing the effigy of the Emperor 
Probus (276-282 a.p.). The most remarkable 
work of Art that the site has yielded is a well- 
preserved bas-relief of the busts of three 
persons. It has been handed over to the 
Turkish Government, who now claims all 
antiquities discovered in the Sultan’s dominions, 
and will be placed inthe Museum of Antiquities 
in the Old Seraglio at Constantinople. 


Mucu difference of opinion being found to 
exist among French experts as to the best kind 
of wood for use in street paving, the Paris 
Municipality has undertaken an experiment 
which ‘will be watched with interest. The 
Faubourg Montmartre, one of the great arteries 
of the French capital, along which particularly 
heavy traffic passes all day long, is being 
repaired with no fewer than six different kinds 
of wood. These are pitch-pine, pine from the 
great swampy district in the south of France 
called the Landes—the inhabitants of which 
have to walk about on high stilts—teak, red 
karri, box, and a particularly hard wood from 
Borneo. Each of these materials has particular 
qualities of its own, such as impenetrability, 
non-slipping surface, and so forth, From time 
to time a Committee of experts will visit the 
place, and draw up a report as to the substance 
which best stands the rough wear and tear. 


OLD Sevres porcelain, including the famous 
Coventry vases and some specimens of the 
Queen’s service at Windsor, came under the 
hammer at Christie’s. The high prices antici- 
pated were certainly realised in the case of 
single plates and dishes, and the total for less 
than 150 lots amounted to £15,964; but the 
vase and pair of jardiniéres, which in 1874 
were sold as the property of Lord Coventry for 
10,000 guineas, did not on the present occasion 
reach their estimated worth. The bidding 
ceased at 8,000 guineas, when the general im- 
pression seemed to be that they were bought in. 
The auctioneer’s book assigned them to one 
Mr. Pilkington, but the highest offer in the 
auction room was from Baron Schroeder, who 
exceeded 7,000 guineas. They carried with 
them two remarkable record prices, as, after 
leaving the possession of Lord Coventry, they 
had changed hands privately from Lord 
Dudley’s collection for £10,000. Those who 
visited Christie’s during the past few days, or 
when these precious objects were on view in the 
same place twenty-one years ago, will know 
that their attractions consisted of rose-du-Barri 
ground with bands of green, richly gilt, and 
painted with figures and flowers by Morin. A 
single plate from the service, which formed a 
portion of that celebrated dessert service made 
for Louis XVI., afterwards purchased by 
George IV., and now at Windsor, brought 
106 guineas, several others realising over 
Ioo guineas each. These were of gros-bleu 
ground decorated with leaves, roses, and gold 
scrolls, and medallions with Classical subjects 
in the centre. An oval dish with paintings 
by Dodin fetched 255 guineas. ' 


WE are desired by the Turners’ Company to 
State that their Twenty-sixth Annual Prize 
Competition in Turnery will be held at the 


Mansion House, by permission of the Lord 
Mayor, on October 23rd, 24th, and 25th next. 
Prizes in money, medals, certificates, and, in 
the higher classes, the Freedom of the Com- 
pany, will be presented to the successful 
candidates, according to merit. The competi- 
tion will be in turning in hard and soft wood, 
xylonite, celluloid, vulcanite, and other 
materials, and there will be special classes for 
apprentices, amateurs, and schoolboys, The 
qualities considered in awarding the prizes will 
be beauty of design, symmetry of shape and 
utility, and general excellence of workmanship, 
fitness of the work for its intended purpose, 
good copying, novelty, and polishing, carving, 
andinlaying. The exhibits must be delivered at 
the Mansion House in the week ending 
October 18th, and the judges will be Mr. J. J. 
Holtzapffel, Mr. Alfred Bevan, Mr. W. Brinsley, 
and Mr. A. Murray, City Surveyor. 


AN Institute erected by Mrs. R. W. Barbour, 
of Bonskeid, as a memorial of the late Rev. 
R. W. Barbour, has been opened and handed 
over to the inhabitants of Pitlochry,N.B. The 
building, which occupies a central site in the 
village, is distinctly Scottish in character, and 
adds to the Architectural features of this High- 
land resort. It has a frontage of 55 feet, with 
a width of 50 feet, and has been so planned as 
to provide ample accommodation either for 
recreation, social intercourse, or intellectual 
improvement. The Institute, which was erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. Murray 
Robertson, Dundee, has cost about £3,000, and 
is a model of taste and comfort. 


Tue Royal Cornwall Geological Society, 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall, the Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, and the Mining 
Association and Institute of Cornwall, at 
their annual joint meeting were greatly in- 
terested by a demonstration of rock drill 
machinery at Wheal Agar. The new air- 
compressor recently erected on the mine by 
the Tuckingmill Foundry Company was in- 
spected. A practical demonstration was then 
made of the ‘‘ Rio Tinto”’ and the new “Little 
Hercules” rock drills, both of which are manu- 
factured by the same company. The experi- 
ments were under the direction of Mr. 
McCullock, the patentee. The ‘Little 
Hercules” drill bored 134 inches in one minute; 
the water-supply became choked after about 
half a minute, air pressure, 70lbs. With the 
“Rio Tinto” and ‘‘ Little Hercules "’ working 
together, the former did 5 inches in one minute 
and the latter 12} inches in 57 seconds, each 
working with 14-inch drills. The new drill 
bored a horizontal hole 5 feet 44 inches in 
8 minutes, 53 seconds, or 18 minutes from start 
to finish: and a vertical hole 2 feet 11 inches in 
6 minutes 38 seconds, or 9 minutes 30 seconds 
from start to finish. The “Rio Tinto’”’ drill 
weighed 300 lbs., had a 33-feet piston, and was 
4 feet 6 inches long, and the new drill weighed 
200 lbs., had a 34-feet piston, and was 3 feet 
long. After the demonstration the party was 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. George J. 
Smith, J.P. Mr. Smith presided over a com- 
pany numbering nearly 150, and _ proposed 
“Success to the four societies represented.”’ 
Dr. G. B. Millett responded on behalf of the 
Royal Geological Society of Cornwall. The 
Mayor of Truro (Mr. S. Trevail) acknowledging 
the toast on behalf of the Royal Institution, 
said those joint meetings, if continued, would 
do a great deal of good in thé county of Corn- 
wall. He had watched with a great deal of 
pleasure the performance of the rock drills, 
and he hoped the enterprise of the Cornishmen 
who were now producing that new rock drill 
would be rewarded, and that it would become 
the drill of the future. The granite was one of 
the hardest specimens to be found in Cornwall. 


One of the curiosities of Paris, which has a 
special attraction for astronomers of all 
countries, is the Mercury Bath at the Obser- 
vatory. This Bath resists all vibrations of the 
soil, and its surface is in no way perturbed by the 
oscillation caused by the passing of the trains 
on the line to Sceaux. Before the advent of 
this invention the astronomers were complain- 
ing a good deal of the manner in which the 
neighbouring railway had affected their most 
delicate apparatus. At that period there was 
some talk that the Observatory should be 


removed. It was not the first time that this 
idea had been mooted, but the reasons at bottom 
were not exactly concerned with the advance- 
ment of Science. They had more to do with 
personal feeling. Once again the proposal is 
made by certain Municipal Councillors to sup- 
press the Observatory, or, at all events, to sell 
the land which was annexed to it in the time 
of Le Verrier. The revival of the attack has 
led to profound emotion in scientific circles. 


ALTHOUGH there was no striking achievement 
to record, said Mr. Macmillan at the recent, 
annual meeting of the British School at Athens,” 
whose claims we urged in our last issue, the 
School has had a fairly good session. Seven 
students were admitted, or re-admitted. Mr. 
E. F. Benson, besides continuing his work on 
the cult of Asclepius and the fourth-century 
heads at Athens, took part in excavations at 
Alexandria. Mr. J. L. Myres carried cut 
researches in Cyprus and Crete. Mr. R. Carr 
Bosanquet made a careful study of the lecythi 
in Athens. Mr. E. R. Bevan, like Mr. Benson, 
was engaged in excavations at Alexandria. Mr. 
John Duncan and Mr. Adam Fyfe Findlay 
worked at questions bearing on the history of 
Christianity, thus proving the usefulness of the 
School ina department not hitherto within its 
sphere. Mr. J. E. Brooks did preliminary 
work. Mr. Herbert Awdry, Assistant Master 
of Wellington College, went through a course 
of Archeology, thereby emphasising the value 
of the School as an adjunct to the ordinary 
Classical education. No excavation was under- 
taken in Greece by the School, funds being 
too scarce. Owing to the generosity of Dr. 
Edwin Freshfield, one of the trustees of the 
School, there was at last a good prospect of at 
least part of Schultz and Barnsley’s admirable 
work on Byzantine Architecture being pub- 
lished in the coming year. 


Lorp LINGEN, the chairman, in moving the 
adoption of the report, disclaimed all preten- 
sions to the name of Archzologist. He could 
only speak as a scholar of fifty or sixty years 
ago. Inthose days, Archeology, as a Science 
of objects which appealed to the senses, and as 
it now appeared in the publications of the 
Hellenic Society and the British School at 
Athens, hardly entered into ordinary Classical 
study. There were several reasons for it. The 
all-important task of settling the text of the Greek 
Classics and the rules of grammar occupied 
nearly the whole time of the scholars who 
adorned the end of last century and the first 
third of this. Their labours almost necessarily 
turned the Classical instruction of the time 
towards verbal criticism. Besides, travelling 
abroad was difficult, costly, and seldom under- 
taken by schoolmasters. Museums were fewer 
and poorer than now; books of illustration 
much more expensive. One who had not 
actually seen it could hardly realise the enor- 
mous difference between the Classical work of 
half a century ago and the Classical work of 
to-day with all its realism. But we should 
dearly purchase our increased archeological 
knowledge if it led us from the study of that 
grand literature which taught the life and signi- 
ficance of ancient remains. The Archeology 
to which the British School at Athens offered 
a home was that of the scholar, not of the 
dealer. 


THERE is some prospect that at last London’s 


finest Boulevard—the Thames Embankment— | 


will be lighted by electricity. An attempt was 
once made in this direction, but it was when 
electricity as an illuminating agent was in its 
infancy, and the experiment was a failure. But 
experience has shown that the electric light can 
nowadays be relied upon, and, while several 
of London’s great arteries have abandoned gas 
for the arc lamp, it is a pity that the Thames 
Embankment should lag behind. The cost of 
the work, it seems, including the lighting of. 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, would be 
about £16,000, this being nearly £4,000 less 
than an estimate submitted last year. The 
difference is accounted for largely by adopting 


less ornate buildings for the generating plant — 


and omitting the gardens from the lighting 
scheme. It is expected the London County 
Council will give its sanction to the scheme, 
and if so, the work will be taken in-hand at 
once. 
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Tue members of the Photographic Conven- 
tion have had a most successful Annual Meet- 
ing at Shrewsbury. On Wednesday last a good 
proportion of the members visited Haughmond 
Abbey and the adjacent hill, the leaders being 
Messrs. Burson, Ebrall and Hill. On their re- 
turn the annual dinner took place, followed by 
a smoking concert, at the Music Hall. During 
the day, meetings of the Committee and the 
Council were held. On Thursday the members 
had a full day’s excursion. They divided them- 
selves in the morning into two sections, one of 
which visited Church Stretton, and secured 
some photographs of the picturesque hills in 
the neighbourhood, while the other had a cir- 
cular ride through Atcham, Wroxeter (where 
the Roman ruins of Uriconium are situated), 
thence to Cressage and Acton Burnell, where a 
very early Parliament was held. Returning to 
the rendezvous at Shrewsbury, Mr. F. R. 
Armytage, M.A. (Organising Secretary of the 
County Council), read a paper on ‘‘ The Camera 
as an Aid to Technical Instruction; ’’ Mr. 
Andrew Pringle, F.R.M.S., one entitled ‘‘ Ten 
Minutes of a Life History,’’ being an applica- 
tion of photomicography ; and Mr. A. Maskell 
one on ‘‘ Pictorial Photography, the New and 
the Old.” 


On Wednesday last Mr. Robert Bradbury, 
Surveyor to the Rotherham Rural District 
Council, who for over five years has held the 
appointment of district main road surveyor in 
the High Peak of Derbyshire, under the Derby- 
shire County Council, was the recipient of a 
handsome case of mathematical instruments, 
presented to him by the county surveyor, Mr. 
J. S. Storey, and two of his assistant surveyors, 
Mr. D. Robinson, Crich, and Mr. R. C. Cor- 
don, Duffield. Mr. Bradbury has had charge 
of a very large district in the county, and he 
has given great satisfaction in the performance 
of his duties. 


Tue York new Sewerage Works, which were 
commenced four years ago, were on Thursday 
opened by the Lord Mayor, Alderman W. 
McKay. Formany years numerous complaints 
were made of the sanitary condition of the city, 
and when the York Extension and Improvement 
Act was passed in 1884, some thousands were 
added to the population and eleven miles added 
to the city roads. The added area was in a 
most insanitary condition, and when the Act 
was passed it was understood that the Corpora- 
tion of the city should provide a proper and 
efficient scheme of drainage. Mr. 
Mansergh, the eminent sanitary engineer, was 
called in, and he prepared a scheme which 
was subsequently extended to include the added 
area. Intercepting sewers have been constructed, 
and the existing branches have been connected 
to the new system, so that instead of the 
sewage flowing into the rivers or streams, 
it is now conveyed by gravitation to the 
eastern boundary of the city on the left 
bank of the river, to the Pumping Station at 
Fulford. At this point the main sewer is a 
little more than 16 ft. below summer level 
of the river. The total length of new sewers 
is 17 miles 527 yards. The pumping plant 
consists of two overhead vertical cylinder 
triple expansion engines, working single acting 
ram pumps, each engine capable of delivering 
4,320,000 gallons of sewage per day, through 
the 27 in. rising main to the tanks at Naburn. 
In addition, there are two engines and centri- 
fugal pumps, to be used in times of heavy rain, 
each capable of discharging 14,400,000 gallons 
per day into the river. Steam is generated in 
three Lancashire boilers, 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter 
and 22 ft. long. In ordinary dry weather one 
of the triple expansion engines and its pumps 
will deal with the sewage, while the second one 
is astand-by in case of repairs, or for dealing with 
moderate rain storms. When all the pumping 
plant is at work a little more than 37,000,000 
galls. per day can be lifted out of the sewers. The 
works for the treatment of the sewage have been 
constructed on the left bank of the River Ouse 
at Naburn, a little more than two miles below 
the Fulford Pumping Station. These works 
consist of six precipitation tanks, which have a 
total capacity of 1,500,000 gallons, so arranged 
as to be used either for the intermittent or the 
continuous process. The tanks haye been 
placed at a sufficient elevation to allow of thé 
clarified liquid being distributed over adjoining 
land for filtration. The estimated total cost of 


Jas. | 


Watt and Co. ; Fulford Pumping Station, foun- 
the work for which the City Council has 
obtained borrowing powers is £191,100, while 
the expenditure up to the present time is 
£186,120. The resident engineer under whose 
superintendence the works have been carried 
out is Mr. James McKie, A.M.I.C.E., and the 
works have been executed by the following 
firms:— Main intercepting sewers, Mr. A. 
Kellett; Fulford pumping plant, Messrs. J. 


‘IN MEMORIAM ” : 
BURKE DOWNING. 
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dation and wells, Messrs. Parker and Sharp; 
Fulford Pumping Station, building, Mr. A. 
Kellett; Naburn Treatment Works, Messrs. 
Parker and Sharp; sludge pressing plant, Messrs. 
Goddard, Massey and Warner. 


Mr.W. Burcgss, of the Tuckingmill Foundry, 
in a paper on ‘‘Economy and Speed in Air- 
compressing and Rock Drilling,’’ described the 


| of the Evangelists St. Luke and St. 
| These were cut by Mr. Bridgeman, of Lichfield. 


air compressor erected at Wheal Agar. This 
engine was the first made on the lines of Mr, 
McCullock’s patent, and such being the case, it 
was impossible to avoid some small defects of 
detail. Whatever had been found wrong had 
been altered and improved, and none of those 
alterations had in any way affected the prin- 
ciples on which it was built. It was a generally 
accepted datum that hitherto it had taken 10 
cwt. of coal per day to drive one drill. They 
had done it with 5 cwt. They had driven six 
drills with a weekly consumption of coal of 
from nine to ten tons, and these figures were 
more or less proved by facts that could not be 
controverted. For the four weeks ending March 
23rd, a period in which they drove four inches 
short of 38 fathoms of levels, their coal cost 
them per each fathom of ground driven 16s. o4d., 
and if there had been given them the full 
amount of work expected under their agreement 
with Wheal Agar, their cost per fathom would 
have been still further reduced to 12s. 6d., and 
all these figures included the supply of coal to 
two forges used to sharpen their bits. It had 
been also generally accepted that to arrive at 
the total cost of rock boring to the mine they 
must double the price given to the miner for 
doing the work. The economiser was no new 
invention. It had been in use fifty years or 
more, and they recognised in its use a save in 
fuel, but the strongest reason that actuated 
them in putting it down was the fact that by its 
use the life of the boiler was considerably 
lengthened, but he denied that the economy in 
fuel was due solely to the economiser. The 
“ Little Hercules”’ new drill which had been at 
work was a short and light drill, a combination 
which, when they took into account its effective 
power, had never yet been attained. 


THE re-opening, after restoration, of the an- 
cient Parish Church of St. Luke’s, Farnworth, 
near Widnes, took place yesterday, the cere- 
mony being performed by the Bishop of Liver- 
pool. The work has been carried out under 
the supervision of Messrs. Austin & Paley, of 
Lancaster, and includes the building of new 
Choir and Clergy Vestries on the north side of 
Chancel, with Heating Chamber under ; clean- 
ing and repairing the stonework and roofs; the 


| abolition of the Galleries at west end and por- 


tion over South Chancel Aisle, and the opening 
out of the Tower Arch into the Church. The 
old ‘‘box pews’’ have also been swept away, 
and the whole area of the Church covered with 
bed of concrete, so as to exclude all ground 
gases arising from former interments, and new 
floor laid throughout—the Chancel with en- 
caustic tiles, the seat blocks with wood blocks, 


| and the Aisle passages flagged. The heating is 


effected by hot water on the low pressure sys- 
tem, fresh warm air being introduced through 
trenches in the Aisles, with additional coils 
above ground behind the seat blocks. The 
old oak panelling has been adapted to form a 
dado round the Church. The new benches are 
of oak, those for the Choir being finely carved 
with traceried elbows, similar to the old example 
found in a garden at Farnworth. The tops of 
the desk elbow are finished by carved emblems 
John. 


The Pulpit is of oak, with stone base, the upper 
portion being panelled, with canopied and tra- 
ceried work, the two octagonal angles contain- 
ing figures of St. Luke and St. John. The 
upper portion of the Pulpit, the Lectern and 
Sedilia, also the carving of Choir Stalls, Altar 
Table and Rails, Organ Case and Chancel 
Screen, have been executed by Messrs. 
J. Hatch and Sons, of Lancaster. The 
Organ itself is by Messrs. Connscher and Co., 
of Huddersfield, and is a gift. The west 


| window is filled with stained glass, by Messrs. 


Shrigley and Hunt, of Lancaster. This, 
and also the Pulpit, is the gift of Miss Riding 
and her sister. The heating has been carried 
out by Mr. H. Wormwell, of Accrington, and 
the general Contractors for the work were 
Messrs. G. Woods & Sons, of Bootle, Liver- 
pool. The cost has been about £3,000, exclu- 
sive of gifts. 


~ 


WeE have to acknowledge the courtesy of 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons in placing at our 
service the photo-engraving of the Roman 
Thermez at Fiesole which appearsin the current 
issue of the Reliqguary and Illustrated Archeologist. 
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the flesh.” But as nothing could be worse 

than the Hotel Metropole—except it 

be “Balfour’s Folly,” in the Adelphi, which 

is mercifully unseen from Mr. Clarke's 
windows—one can forget the disappointment 

in the picturesque picture that spreads a 
across the green of the parks and loses itself 
amid a maze of towers and steeples far = 
beyond the limits of the Great City. Of 
the “ destruction” of that City Mr. Somers = 
Clarke speaks with saddened heart—ot the 

want of suitability in most things Architec- : 
tural, of the ruin of what is good, andthe ~. 
arrogance of what is bad ; it pains him when 

he thinks of it. Of the veneering propensity 

of modern work he also speaks—the veneer- 

ing of handsome fronts tacked on to bald and 


“THE DESTRUCTION OF 
EDINBURGH.” 

Pressure upon our space compels us to hold 
over a number of further letters upon the 
subject. 

The majority of our Correspondents continue 
to be unanimous in their condemnation of this | 
monstrous scheme. We can assure our readers 
that we are not allowing the grass to grow 
under our feet in the matter. 


THE A. A. VISIT TO BLYTHWOOD 
AND STANSTEAD. 


Y rail to Bishops Stortford, then, in car- 
B riages provided by Sir James Blyth, to 
Blythwood, and finally, a visit to the 
Farm, Dairy, and new Church composed last 
Saturday’s ‘(summer visit.’’ Some score of 
A. A. men joined the excursion, and after being 
hospitably entertained at lunch by Sir James 
Blyth, they were conducted by Mr. W. D. 
Carée to the new Church, or rather, fifteen 
year old Church with new Tower. Both are 
from Mr. Carée’s designs, so that members 
had an opportunity of comparing the President’s 
later with his earlier methods. ‘The inte- 
rior of the Church is most successfully treated, 
and elicited general praise from the visitors. 
The Farm Buildings, where Sir James keeps his 
famous herd of Jersey cows, were next visited, 
‘and then the Dairy (in itself well worth a 
visit) which has been illustrated in this 
Journal. The Misses Blyth afterwards dis- 
pensed tea. A pleasant afternoon was con- 
cluded by a drive to Stanstead, the party 
returning to town in the evening. 


. 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No. 22. 


MR. SOMERS CLARKE. 


“|LTHOUGH a bachelor of the 
deepest dye, Mr. Somers 
Clarke has surrounded himself 
in his Drawing Room at 
Whitehall Court with all the 
little knick-knacks which appeal 
so much to woman’s heart. But Mr. Somers 
Clarke is, in his artistic connections, a 
courageous man, courageous enough to 
cover his floor with the ordinary plain lino- 
leum of commerce, which his hand-maiden 
has honestly polished until it is a shiny 
black, much like a negro’s face in its — 
Sunday aspect. Anything more charming 
upon a floor it would be difficult to imagine, 
and the cleanliness of the hard surface over 
the velvet piles and Turkey abominations 
one usually treads upon is strikingly mani- 
fest. Dust has its greatest enemy in Mr. 
Clarke, and in face of the possibility that 
you may be converted to his methods of 
attacking dust, he takes you over to one of 
his fireplaces to dissect the gas apparatus | 
he has come to the conclusion, after a trial 
of many years, is the best. He uses a 
stove somewhat like the system of Dr. | 
Pridgen Teale’s, z.c., with a gathered throat, 
arranged by bringing the fire brick back well 
over to the front of the grate, so that, until 
the adjustable hood is pulled out there is only | 
an aperture an inch and a-half in depth. But 


COMPLETION OF THE ALBERT 
MEMORIAL, EXETER. 

HE Memorial in Exeter to the late Prince 
Consort—the Albert Museum—com- 
menced thirty years ago, is complete. 

On Saturday the newly added portion, the 
south-east Wing, was opened by the Duke of 
Devonshire. This building, of which Devonians 
generally are justly proud, stands without a 
rival in the West of England. It may be said 
to be the result of nearly half a century of 
labour on the part of Devonshire men. The 
structure has been erected piecemeal, and the 


CHS: 


addition of the present Wing has made it complete. 
There is little probability, however, of the 
new Wing being in entire use until October 
next. The style of Architecture deviates 
slightly from that of the old building. The 
walls are of Pocombe stone with Hambhill 
dressings; the huge columns in front are of 
Devonshire granite polished. The tracery of 
the windows is of Hamhill stone. From the 
main Entrance of the Museum in Queen Street, 
there is a passage way, on each side of which 
there is a lofty Class Room, 30 feet by 22 
feet, with wooden dadoes, and floors of wooden 
blocks—which, by the way, have been used 
throughout. On the Paul Street side thereisa 
spacious Museum Room, 57 ft. gin. by 41 ft.6in., 
and here it is proposed to display the Natural 
History Collection, although, it must be con- 
fessed, it is not well adapted for sucha purpose. 
With a view evidently of getting as much light 
as possible—and undoubtedly it is a splendidly 
lighted room—the Architects have provided 
many windows. Only one of the four walls is 
without either windows, an arch, or a door. 
Immediately above the Museum Room, there 
is a very large apartment, set apart for 
the Art Gallery. There are also two well 
lighted Lecture Rooms, one about 48 feet by 22 
feet, and the other 48 feet by 27 feet. 
At the rear of the ground floor Class Rooms and 
approached by steps is a small Laboratory 
adapted for the preparation of specimens, but 
which will be used at present in connection 
with technical education. The Laboratories are 
fitted with an air pump, balances, and numerous 
apparatus for the use of the students in the 
prosecution of their studies. The premises 
throughout are fitted with the electric light 
apparatus, and they are to be heated with hot 
water by the high pressure small bore system. 
The Architects are Messrs. Fulford, Tait and 
Harvey ; the builder Mr. Woodman. Messrs. 
Easton and Sons supplied the stone-work. The 
carving in connection with the new additions 
has been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems 
and ons. 


in cases where the ordinary registers or slow 
combustion stovesare fixed a sheet iron hood 
attached to a four-inch pipe need only be 
inserted up the chimney to ensure a perfect 
draught. After experimenting with all 
manner of burners—atmospheric and others 
—Sugg’s have, in his opinion proved them- 
selves to be the best, and he is never tired 
of singing their praises. It is because of the 
smoke and dust which London revels in that 
Mr. Somers Clarke spends the winters of 
his life.in the lands of the ancient Egyptians, 
where he can steep himself to the lips in 
Egyptology and join exploration parties 
through the livelong day. Upon the grand 
piano—which serves in moments of forgetful- 
ness or of extreme pressureas a very excellent 
table for the reception of drawings—lies a 
formidable pile of exploration plans, the result 
of last year’s work, to which Mr. Clarke hopes 
to add during the coming winter in the East. 
Throughout the whole of his professional 
career Somers Clarke has taken an intense 
interest in the history of Architecture, and, 
as a very prominent member of the Society 
of Antiquaries, has devoted the greater part 
of his time to the study of ancient work, 
upon the restoration of which there is no 
more capable authority in England. He is 
widely travelled, and Europe is but a book 
of reference to him. 

It is pleasant, from the topmost windows 
of Whitehall Court to gain a panoramic 
glimpse of the west of London. Collcutt’s 
Tower of the Imperial Institute stands up a 
prominent figure in the picture, and beyond 
it that awful Wheel at Earl’s Court—the 
engineering Frankenstein that objects to go 
round—intrudes itself upon the view. Nearer 
home one gets a peep at Messrs. Leemings’ 
Admiralty Offices, and disappointing they 
are, now that one can judge them “in 


unconvincing buildings, without an atom of 
Architectural feeling anywhere but on the 
street elevations. There is little hope for 
Architecture in our cities if no more sincerity 
than this is ever to show itself. 

From the want of dignity of London 
Buildings it is but a short drop to more 
interesting things ; and a pleasant half-hour 
is devoted to other lands where Architecture 
is more an Art of the Million than it is here, 
and where its study and its practice are more 
encouraged. And then to the far East of 
Egypt—dear, delightful Egypt, where 
Somers Clarke revels. while London is 
bathed in fog and mist. He works there, 
freed from the depression of the English 
climate, and when he goes back later in the 
year he goes back to one ot those delightful 
craft that float lazily upon the Nile, and takes 
the place of the English house boat, which 
has never yet lured an Architect to make his 
home. enn 

Amongst so much fine work up and down 
the counties, so many fine restorations, so 
much historic research, you cannot specially 
note one work more than another. St. 
Martin’s Church, at Brighton, is perhaps the 
largest of Somers Clarke’s individual efforts 
—plain and bold in its external aspect, rich 
and dignified within. With his partner, Mr. 
J. P. Michlethwaite, there is an extraordinary 
bond of unity of conviction between the two 
men, who have produced between them 
much sincere and fine work, honest in its 
purpose and great in its truthfulness. 


Ir has been resolved to’ recommend the 
erection of a Dome on the Calton Hill, 
Edinburgh, to provide accommodation for the 
large telescope at present in the City’s 
temporary premises at Murrayfield. 
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THE COLOURS OF IRISH MARBLES. 


HE colours of the marbles of Ireland are 
almost as numerous as those obtained 
from Italy. The dark colours vary from 

jet black to dark dove colour, purple, blue and 
grey. The light colours vary from the pure 
snow white, cream coloured, pink and light 
The variegated consist a 


grey. the serpentine, 


THINTAMTINIAITMH ACTIN 


are extensively met with, and belong to 
the formation familiarly known as_ the 
lower lime stone. The merchantable beds 
of the best quality are met with in the Counties 
Galway, Limerick, Carlow and Kilkenny ; 
in the counties of Mayo and Waterford black 
marble is also met with. At the former places 
they have been extensively worked. Where- 


ever the black marble beds are met with they | 
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marble are frequent. They are generally more 
or less marked with fossils, and inferior to 
those beds belonging to the lower or light 
coloured limestone formation, and seldom 
receive a good polish. Wherever the lime- 
stone formation prevails in which the marble 
beds occur, the economy of raising it is. 
dependent on the depth of over-laying rock or 
soil which requires to be removed, and of the 


= ——— 


black and white veined, mottled, and those 
marked with fossil organic remains. The ser- 
pentine is excluded, from its common use 
for the purposes to which marble is applied, 
and from its being so commonly called the 
“green marble,’ although it is not, strictly 
speaking, a marble. The black marbles, 
which are those of most value in Ireland, 


,1EWES 


are assorted with limestone beds, and the 
difference in quality appears almost accidental ; 
some of the over or under-lying beds often 
present a strong contrast in the quality of the 
stone. In other places there is a gradation in 
character from the adjoining ordinary lime- 
stone to the fine marble. In the impure lime- 
stone formation of the calp series, beds of black 
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demand which exists in the neighbourhood for 
the common rock, either for masonry or burn- 
ing into lime. In some localities the limestone 
rock itself more than repays the cost of remov- 
ing it, and in those localities where this 
formation prevails, these considerations and 
the quality of the marble beds determine the 
economy of raising it. 
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A YORKSHIRE ELIZABETHAN 
HOUSE. 


THE DESIGN ATTRIBUTED TO INIGO JONEs. 


T Bridlington, Yorkshire, last week, Mr. 

W. H. St. John Hope ciceroned the 
members of the Royal Archzological 
Institute to what now remains of the once 
famous Monastery. The Western Entrance of 
the Priory Church—considered to be one of the 
best specimens of the Architecture of the time of 
Henry VIII.—the decorated windows, with 
tracery consisting of combinations of trefoils 
and quarterfoils, the North Porch, rich in the 
variety and beauty of its mouldings, and the 
clustered Pillars were each in turn examined. 
The members then proceeded to Burton Agnes 
Church, subsequently, by the courtesy of Sir 
Henry Boynton, inspecting the Hall, which 
is the finest specimen of Elizabethan 
Architecture extant in Yorkshire. Mr. J. 
Bilson acted as_ chief interpreter, and 
gave as much of the history of the two 
structures, as well as of the former Lords of the 


somewhat altered by him in 1628. He had 
| been unable to find any authority for this idea, 

which was certainly not confirmed by the 
building itself. The first alteration appeared 
to have been the insertion of the sash windows 
in the principal front and the alteration of 
some of the gable windows, which they 
might safely attribute to Sir Griffith Boyn- 
ton, who improved his seat at Burton Agnes 
at the end of the seventeenth or the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. 
Internally the Hall has been considerably altered, 
but it contains two fine features in it chimney- 
piece and screen. The great chimney-piece 
contains representations of the five senses, and 
above a large relief of the wise and foolish 
virgins. It bears the arms of Sir Thomas 
Boynton of Barmston (1544-1582), and of his 
wife, Frances Frobisher, a cousin of the cele- 
brated navigator, and his fourth wife, Alice, 
daughter of Nicholas Tempest, of Helmesden 


| in the bishopric. 
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the design of the house, and Murray made the 
precise statement that it was added to and 


The chimney-piece must | 
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| 
| tion, but that left room for a good deal of mis- 


conception. There was a certain amount of 
what might be called civil life—towns enjoying 
what he might call the Roman municipal con- 
stitution, though few in number. Yorkshire 
was one of the poorer counties in the matter 
of Roman remains, for where they existed they 
were almost entirely military. York seemed 
rather to contradict what he had been saying, 
as that was a town which possessed a full 
municipal constitution. With the exception 
of London and Colchester, they found more 


relics collected in the Museum at York illus- ~ ~ 
trative of Roman life, and the furniture of that ~- 


life, than were to be found in any five or 
six other places. With the exception of York 
and Aldborough, there were very few re- 
mains of Roman villas in the country; but the 
way one had to regard these towns was not as 
definite parts of Roman civilisation, but merely 
as towns in which the elements of civil life 
blended with the military. In other places in 
the country they found traces of military forts 
arranged along the roads. In nearly all cases 


Manor, as he was able to do in the time at his 
disposal. Burton Agnes Church, dedicated to 
St. Martin, was, Mr. Bilson explained, one of 
the Churches in the patronage of the Abbey of 
St. Mary, York. Traces remain of what he 
called the first Church, the aisleless Norman 
Nave, which no doubt had an aisleless Chancel, 
with square East End, belonging to the Early 
Twelfth Century. Norman masonry remains at 
all four angles of the Nave. Uneer the South 
Aisle of the roof are a few old Norman corbels. 
In the Churches of the Wolds this type of the 
Church with aisleless Nave and Chancel, appa- 
rently all Early Twelfth Century, were very 
common, but the Chancel was to all appear- 
ance completely rebuilt at the restoration 
effected by Bishop Wilberforce in 1840. Great 
interest was shown in the Chapel in the 
North Aisle containing the Tomb of Sir 
Roger de Somerville, the founder of the 
Church, and first owner of Burton Agnes. 
In front of the Hall, Mr. Bilson pointed to 
certain figures in the stone-work indicating 
that it was erected in 1601. Many of the guide- 
books, he observe 1, credited Inigo Jones with 


therefore have been removed from Barmston 
where the Boyntons had a large house, only a 


fragment of which now remains. The Archi- 
tecture of the earlier English Renaissance has, 
said Mr. Bilson, received far too little attention 
from archeologists. Yorkshire, it was true, 
was not rich in houses of this period. 


‘ROMAN YORKSHIRE”’ 


Was the subject of a more or less impromptu 
address by Mr. F. Haverfield, at the evening 
meeting of the Historical Section of the mem- 
bers, held in the Royal Hotel, Scarborough. 
South Yorkshire, he observed, seemed to have 
been, more or less, the boundary of one-half of 
the Roman province, and one was therefore 
justified in speaking of it as an actual division 
with some meaning in Roman times. There 
was definite evidence of a technical kind that 
York was occupied prior to 100 B.c. In the 
year 124 Hadrian had built his great wall from 
the Tyne to the Solway, and York had been 
included in the definite area of the Roman 
dominion. The occupation of Roman Britain 
was generally described as a military occupa- 


these were occupied by garrisons, and were 
intended simply and solely for military duties. 
In the districts around these forts there was no 
doubt crime and disturbance. Near to Leeds 
some coin moulds were discovered which rather 
indicated that at some time or other the Britons 
were engaged in the recesses of the moors 
forging Roman coins. Detailing. the way in 
which Roman Yorkshire passed into the 
English Yorkshire as we know it to- 
day, Mr. Haverfield pointed out that 
when the Romans left the island there re- 
mained a considerable number of the popula- 
tion who spoke the Roman language and bore 
Roman names. In Yorkshire, chiefly because 
of the hills, the Roman element seemed to have 
lasted longer than it did elsewhere. The small 
kingdom of Elmet, in the Leeds district, seemed 
to have maintained itself against the attacks of 
the Saxons right down to the year 625, ‘and 
when it was conquered it was at a time when 
the ferocity of the Saxon conquest had some- 
what abated. The conquest of Britain by the 
Saxons was, in fact, a much longer business 
than was generally supposed. 


| 
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IN NORTH FRANCE. 


LAoN AND Its CATHEDRAL. 


HE Church stands in one of those pleasant 
bright little French towns of narrow 
streets and white houses, its west front 

towering above the cobble-paved place where 
the women huddle on market days in their blue 
gowns and white caps, their baskets, gorgeous 
with a.wealth of fruit, resting on their knees. 
But, above the ordinary attractions of a 
Cathedral town, Laon has also the advantage of 
one of the finest situations in the North of 
France. Set upon a high hill rising like an 
island from the surrounding plain, with a 
picturesque circlet of walls and ramparts and 
avenues, it has throughout its history, from the 
time of the Romans to that of the Franco- 
Prussian War, been a fortress of great impor- 
tance and has faced innumerable sieges. In 
spite, however, of its beauty and interest, few of 
the thousand Englishmen who hurry past it on 
their race to or from the South stop to pay the 
town ayisit. If you areawake so early, look out as 
the train pants along the grassy way from Rheims 


trying to force his elbow through the bars. | 


Then with little warning appears one of the 
finest groups in the town. A great broad flight 
of steps, flanked at their summit by two 
massive gate piers, leads up to the Cathedral. 
Children are playing at hide and seek in 
and out of the walls, and old women resting 
against the gate piers after climbing the 
steps. The sentries are on duty and the 
masons working at the restoration of the 
Church, and the background to it all is 
the Northern Transept, with its severe triple 
Portal and great rose above, while the group is 
completed by the Chancel of the Church, and 
the steep gables and round Towers of the old 
Bishop's Palace. This latter has gone 
through many vicissitudes since the commune 
murdered its bishop, and burnt the 


Cathedral in the early years of the twelfth | 


century. The present building is one of the 


most beautiful remnants of the domestic work of | 
the thirteenth century left in France, and its | 


| double Chapel dates back to the twelfth century. 
But now these are disused and serve chiefly as | 


a Museum, and the great Hall has been divided 


la ‘N 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, STRETTON, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT : 


and you will see rising abruptly before you the 
rock of Laon shimmering in the fresh pearly 
light of morning. Its outline is clothed in 
trees, its top crowned by white walls, and then, 
reaching high into the sky, soar four Towers 
such as may be seen nowhere else in France or, 
for that matter, in Europe, that slowly change 
places and group themselves in half a dozen 
ways as the train passes on and finally pulls 
up in the Station at the foot of the hill. Then 
get out, for at any rate you can comfortably 
have three hours there and meet the afternoon 
train for Calais at Amiens. Better spend much 
more time, but even if this is all that can be 
spared, don’t drive up. Walk, for you can take 
an occasional rest as you pass through the 
vineyards and gardens that clothe the hill, to 
glance back over the great plain that stretches 
far and away in one waving sea of cornland. 
Above frown the old ramparts, and behind 
them rise rows of white houses, some still 
retaining their medieval gables and niches and 
round tourelles, others of Renaissance or later 
date, with here and there the shaft of a dejected 
Gothic window peeping out, like a prisoner 


white road that winds up into the town from 
the plain below and disappears through the 
quaint Porte d’Ardon, a venerable thirteenth 
century Gateway, with its round fowrelles at the 
angles of a steep tiled roof, 

The Church of St. Martin is well worth a 
visit (it is older than the Cathedrals), and the 
Hotel Dieu, and even the great Barracks at the 
western end of the town, and another old Gate 
with a Leaning Tower close beside it, to say 
nothing of the views and walks beyond. But 
you have no time for these, so, after entering 
through the Porte des Chenizelles, turn to the 
right and tread the thronged narrow streets 
until you stand before the West Front of the 
Cathedral, now a Cathedral no longer. The first 
thing that strikes one on entering the Church is 
its generally English characteristics. In height 
it compares rather with Salisbury than with 
Amiens. It has a square east end and beautiful 
lancet windows, filled with richly coloured 
glass, with their rose above. Not that this was 
the original termination of the Choir. It was 
circular and much shorter. The Transepts 
remind one of England, with their bold pro- 


into the civil and criminal Courts, for since 
the days of the Revolution the Bishop has 


| gone and the lawyers have taken his place. 


Admire the steps and the great Transept and 
the Palace, and still keep on underneath the 
frowning fortifications, in the shade of the trees 
that climb down the hill to the peaceful little 
village of Vaux, which lies below. And just 
above the red-roofed village turn and look back 
at the Cathedral, framed in a setting of green 
acacias. You are almost due east, and though 
the more imaginative finish of Amiens or 
Chartres or Rouen, with octagonal clerestory and 
interlacing of buttress and pinnacle above the 
crown of Chapels, is missing, yet there is a 
simplicity and strength about its square east 
end (almost unique in France) that forms an 
appropriately solid base for the hardy Towers 
that soar from behind it. It is a delightful 
walk round the shady glacis in the early morn- 


| ing, before the sun beats down too hotly. And, 
| if you do not wish to enter the town too soon, 


still follow the walls and on along the alleys, 
where, with bands and illuminations, the fetes 


_ of the town are kept, until they lead into the 


PLAN BY MESSRS. SOMERS CLARKE & MICHLETHWAITE, 


jection, and the piers of the Nave are of a form 
quite unusual in France. But for all its English 
appearance inside, the exterior is essentially 
French, and so is the detail of the interior— 
French of the very best type, of the early years 
of the thirteenth century. So are the Cloisters, 
quaint and beautiful in design and arrangement ; 
so is the Baptistery Chapel, in itself quite 
unique ; and so are all the Chapels of the Nave. 
But all round the Church in front of the 
Chapels are Renaissance Screens, a tribute to 
the taste of the sixteenth century, wonderful in 
their variety and design, but terribly out of 
place in the greater work around them. 


A CEREMony of considerable historical interest 
has been performed at Northbourne, near 
Dover, by the Bishop of Dover, in the dedica- 
tion of a Lichgate in connection with the 
Parish Church. The special interest attach- 
ing to the Lichgate is that it is erected at 
a spot known as St. Augustine's Walk, where 
St. Augustine settled after landing at Ebbs 
fleet, near Ramsgate. 
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THE ART OF ILLUSTRATING IN 
BLACK AND WHITE. 


R. JOSEPH PENNELL has launched 
M another of his slashing letters against 
the ineptitude of Art criticism, and the 
“Yellow Book” has found him a valiant de- 
fender. A London Contemporary glories in 
the fact that this much-discussed quarterly has 
laid aside the follies of its misguided youth, so 
far as illustration goes, and thatits‘‘Artisup to 
a fair standard.” I amsorry, says Mr, Pennell, 
that you prefer the platitudes of the imitator, 
the affiches of the advertiser, even though, of 
course, with all people of any Artistic intelli- 
gence, you fail to understand why Mr. George 
Moore or Mr. John Lane should court the 
presence of the amateur baronet. Unaccount- 
ably, somehow, the really good work that is in 
the ‘‘ Yellow Book” you do not refer to at all. 
But this want of reference to work which is 
good seems to be inevitable, and I may be 
quite wrong in even thinking that anything in 
this number is worth looking at. I cannot help 
wondering how, had some of us been working 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, we would have 
received the illustrations contributed to what 
really stood for the ‘‘ Yellow Books"’ of that 


day. We know perfectly well what Mr. 
Ruskin thought of them. ~-We have his 
opinion, written down in _ letters—luckily 


they are not as durable as brass—of Charles 
Keene and Fred Walker. As to the other 
illustrations of that time, I am not sure that 
he ever even looked at their work. And we 
know, too, how thoroughly artistic judgment 
all over the World has reversed his opinions. 
But it is seldem that the opportunity has been 
afforded to compare a critic’s estimate of work 
done thirty years ago with the work itself. 
And in this case it never will be afforded again. 
At the Fine Art Society’s, 148, New Bond 
Street, there have been hung a series of draw- 
ings and a number of water-colours by Arthur 
Boyd Houghton, J. W. North, G. J. Pinwell, 
and Fred Walker among others. These draw- 
ings in black and white were, in almost every 
case, made to illustrate the gift-books of the 
season, gift-books which followed the annuals 
and preceded the Christmas Number books 
which are all of them, with one‘exception, dead 
and forgotten ; and even that exception can be 
bought for much less than its original price, if 
you can find it—Miss Jean Ingelow’s ‘“‘ Poems.”’ 
The other books in which most of the illustra- 
tions in question appeared, were ‘‘ Wayside 
Posies ’’—note the name—edited by Mr. Robert 
Buchanan in 1867, and I think ‘‘ The North 
Coast,”’ by the same editor, 1868, and Novello’s 
‘‘National Nursery Rhymes,’ 1870. Despite 
Sir Walter Besant, people cared more about 
books in those days than they do now, and 
they were willing to pay more for them too. 
They treasured them up, and one can get these 
illustrated books at present only with very great 
difficulty. Butitis most astonishing to find 
suddenly in an Exhibition the original drawings 
with which they were decorated. I say aston- 
ishing, because most Artists and Art lovers 
thought that these drawings were all made upon 
the wood block by the Artist and cut to pieces 
by the engraver. This was the method usually 
followed until well on into the seventies. But 
now it seems that they were preserved, I suppose, 
by photographing on to the wood block. A 
definite statement as to how and why they were 
thus preserved would be most interesting and 
valuable, and I trust that the Messrs. Dalziel, 
the engravers, will give it in your columns. 
Still, the drawings are here, having been sent 
on, a number of them, from Birmingham, 
where they were shown by the Royal Society 
of Artists, and a very interesting catalogue of 
them is published. The man whom we now 
know was the greatest of that group, if we 
except Frederick Sandys, Ford Madox Brown, 
Millais and Rossetti, who came before him, 
was Arthur Boyd Houghton, and, though he 
was one of the most prolific of the group, I do 
not know of half a dozen of his original draw- 
ings in existence. Here there are, I believe, but 
three: a finished design for the Nursery 
Rhymes, ‘Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son,” which 
contains all the imagination which the same 
Artist expressed in his ‘‘ Arabian Nights” or 
‘Don Quixote,’’ all the sense of composition, 
of arrangement, of power, which was so 


evident in his ‘‘Graphic America,’’ all the 
technical accomplishment which you find in 
his ‘‘ Home Thoughts ’’ and ‘‘Home Scenes” ; 
and if the beauty of some of the designs in 
that book are not so evident in this drawing, 
the same beauty is to be found in an exquisite 
pencil study which is here by him. His know- 
ledge of the real life around him, too, is shown 
in a charming little street scene; and for the 
first time in years, and for the last time, I 
believe, outside the Print Rooms of the great 
Museums, one has the opportunity of studying 
his master’s work. Fred Walker is represented 
in black and white by but a single sketch, I 
think, rather in the style of Sir John Gilbert. 
So also is J. Mahoney, who produced not only 
the earliest, but the finest set of Alpine 
drawings that have ever been done, to illustrate 
Mr. Whymper’s ‘Scrambles amongst the 
Alps.” But the marvels of the Collection 
are in the almost complete set of draw- 
ings by J. W. North and G. J. Pinwell. 
The latter, possibly, is the better represented 
man. Nearly the greater part of his work for 
Miss Ingelow’s ‘‘ Poems”’ is upon the walls. 
It isa pity though that the drawings for the 
‘High Tide’’ are not here. But one can 
easily be content with the ‘‘ Winstanley ”’ 
designs. From the ‘‘ Wayside Posies’’ we have 
the amazing study of reflections in ‘‘ Shadow 
and Substance,’’ the ‘* Swallows,”’ the ‘ Jour- 
ney’s End,” ‘‘Norland’s Farm,”’ ‘‘ Doctor Tom,”’ 
and “ The Sailor’s Love.’’ One cannot praise 
these drawings too much, or too strongly advise 
the younger illustrators to hunt up the books 
in which they appeared. But excellent in a 
certain way, and for their time, as were the 
engravings made from them, they give no 
idea whatever of the exquisite originals, 
which, as I have said, may now be seen for 
the last time before they disappear into the 
portfolios of collectors. Hereis the work of the 
men who gave the Graphic at its start its World- 
wide pre-eminence, which gave the Cornhill, 
Once a Week, and Good Words an artistic stand- 
ing which no English illustrated journal has 
ever approached since. Here are unique 
examples of a British Art, every one of which 
should be upon the walls of the National 
Gallery. Certainly, during the last five or six 
years no such show has been held in London, 
and no such opportunity has been offered to 
artists and collectors. But illustration has not 
yet, like cycling, become the fashion. When 
the dealers have got rid of Bartolozzi’s prints 
they may turn their attention—I hope it will be 
some years yet—to original Art in black and 
white. The work of this group of men was 
thoroughly and distinctly healthy, accom- 
plished, distinguished, and English. 


Tue Leeds School Board has decided, subject 
to the approval of the Education Department, 
to purchase a plot of land owned by Messrs. 
Walmsley, containing about 7,000 square yards, 
and having a frontage to Norwood Grove and 
two intended new streets, as the site for the 
proposed School in the Brudenell Road district, 
the price provisionally agreed upon being 13s. 
per yard. 

THE spacious open-air Bath which the 
Liverpool Corporation has provided in Burling- 
ton Street, has been formally opened. Situated 
in one of the poorest and most densely-populated 
parts of the city, this Bath, which will be free, 
should prove nothing short of a blessing to the 
poor urchins who positively swarm in the 
purlieus of Vauxhall Road and neighbourhood. 
The Bath holds 85,000 gallons of water, and 
varies in depth from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 8 in. 

AFTER all, the gold-finding experiments in 
Sutherlandshire are likely to turn out better 
than has been anticipated during the past few 
weeks. Within the last week the number of 
miners on the ground has increased, and some 
of them are said to be doing fairly well, which, 
under the severe restrictions imposed by the 
County Council, is as well as could be ex- 
pected. The experiment has just over another 
month to run. 

ARRANGEMENTS are being set on foot for an 
immediate extension of the railway from Mafe- 
king to Buluwayo. The estimated cost is one 
and a half millions sterling. 

Tue Subscribers to the Frank Holl Memorial 
have been notified that it has now been placed 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


THE ARRANGEMENTS OF SHRINES. 


HE Shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
which still remains in Westminster 
Abbey, will serve to illustrate the 

arrangement of Becket’s Shrine, and probably 
those of the other principal saints. It stands, 
like Becket’s, in a Chapel, and separated from 
the Choir and High Altar by a Reredos, but yet 
not a detached building as the Lady Chapels 
so often were. Architecturally speaking, the 
Chapels of Edward and Becket are within the 
Choir at its east end; the pavement in both 
cases is raised above the level of the Choir, 
and each Shrine is a parallelogram on the plan, 
and stands east and west. The Altar is at its 
west end, and in contact with it, so that the 
Saint is placed behind the Altar, vetro altare ; 
and, reciprocally, the Altar is at ‘the head 
of the saint,” since the head of a corpse was 
always laid to the west. These phases had 
been noted by the monkish chroniclers ; 
for example, in the Saxon Cathedral the 
matutinal Altar was placed at the head of 
Dunstan, and Anslem, Odo, Wilfrid, and others 
were deposited behind Altars. On the other 
hand, in Chantry Chapels the tomb of the 
uncanonised founder is commonly at the west 
of the Altar, so that the priest stands at the 
foot of the tomb. The description of the 
Shrine of St. Cuthbert at Durham will also 
serve to illustrate the two already mentioned. 
This, too, was placed behind the great Reredos 
of the High Altar upon araised platform enclosed, 
and forming what was called a ‘ Feretory”’ 
or Chapel for the reception of feretrum. This 
platform may still be seen extending partly into 
the great Eastern Transept or ‘‘ Nine Altars’’ asit 
is called. In the midst of it ‘‘his sacred Shrine 
was exalted with most curious workmanship of 
fine and costly marble, all lined and gilt with 
gold, having four seats or places convenient 
underneath the Shrine for the pilgrims or lame 
men setting on their knees to lean and rest on, 
in the time of their devout offerings and fervent 
prayers to God, and holy St. Cuthbert, for his 
miraculous relief and succour.’’ (Under the 
Shrine of Edward the Confessor, there are 
arches, three on each side, which probably 
served for a similar purpose). ‘‘At the west 
end of the Shrine of St. Cuthbert was a little 
Altar adjoined to it, for mass to be said only on 
the great and holy feast of St. Cuthbert’s Day 
in Lent and at this feast, and certain 
other festival days, in time of divine service, 
they were accustomed to draw up the cover of 
St. Cuthbert’s Shrine, being of wainscot .. . 
and a strong rope was fastened thereto, and did 
run up and down in a pulley under the Vault 
for the drawing up of the cover; fine sounding 
silver bells were fastened to the said rope, 
which at the drawing up of the cover made 
such a goodly sound that it stirred all the 
people’s hearts within the Church.” This 
cover was painted and varnished within and 
without, and within the Feretory, on both 
north and south sides, there were ambries of 
fine wainscot for relics. 


Tue Conseil D’Administration de la Dette 
Publique Ottomane has placed a large order 
with the N. A. P. Window Co., for fitting the 
whole of their new block of offices, which are 
being erected at Constantinople, with its 
patent Window Sashes. We believe this is the 
first time sliding sashes have been introduced 
into Turkey, casements having been hitherto 
invariably used. 

Tue paper cables used in insulating electric 
wires in Chicago are made by wrapping strips 
of manilla paper around the wire and coating it 
with resin and resin oil. When sheathed in 
lead pipe these cables are said to be highly 
satisfactory. 

Tue Municipality of Geneva now claims that 
it has the largest Fountain in the World. 
This Fountain has been erected at the port’s 
entrance of that city. It is no less than 300 
feet in height, and may be seen from a 
great distance, detaching itself like a great 
white sail flapping through the effect of the 
wind. 

Tue Persian Government has requested the 
Russian Government to send Engineers to make 
preliminary surveys for a Railway to connect 
Teheran and Tabriz with the Trans-Caucasian 
system. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF NORMAN 
TOWERS. 


DANGEROUS CONDITION OF SHOREHAM’S 
Famous CHURCH, 


HOREHAM Church, a Church which has 
been described as having no equal for 
size, dignity and grandeur, between 

Winchelsea and Chichester, is threatened with 
disaster. Werefer,ofcourse,tothe Parish Church 
at New Shoreham. In consequence of certain 
internal dilapidations, the Rev. Charles M. A. 
Tower, after consultation decided to obtain the 
best advice possible as to the condition of the 
Tower. Mr. B. Ingelow, of Messrs. Slater, 
Carpenter & Ingelow, Architects, inspected the 
Tower towards the end of last month and again 
on a later occasion with Mr. Thompson, the 
eminent builder, who is at present engaged at 
Peterborough Cathedral. Sir Arthur Blomfield 
was also asked to pay Shoreham a visit and 
inspect the Tower, The condition of the Tower 
is so serious, we append Sir Arthur’s report 
together with Mr. Thompson’s letter :— 

“TI found the whole of the north-east angle 
containing the turret stair,” writes Sir Arthur, 
“in a most dilapidated and unsatisfactory con- 
dition, caused by long-continued neglect in 
dealing effectually with palpable indications of 
weakness and crushing which must first have 
begun to show themselves at a very early date 
in the history of the building. Most of the 
cracks and fractures (which are both frequent 
and serious) appear to be of long standing, and 
the progress of the mischief has, no doubt, until 
lately been as slow as it has been sure. But in 
cases like this a period must sooner or later 
arrive when inaction is no longer possible 
without imminent risk to the building. I have 
no hesitation in saying decidedly that sucha 
point has been reached in New Shoreham 
Church. Thesixth respond of the arch between 
the North Transept and the north Choir Aisle 
is in a distinctly dangerous condition, and no 
time should be lost in making it temporarily 
secure with strong centreing, shores and 
strutting carefully arranged so as to permit a 
thorough examination with a view to dealing 
with this angle as may be found necessary to 
make it permanently safe. This, I anticipate, 
can only be effected by rebuilding in a sound 
and substantial manner. When this has been 
carried out the Tower will probably be much 
safer than it has been for many years past ; but 
the progress of dilapidation already far advanced 
will still be going on in the upper part, and 
neither this corner nor the Tower generally 
can be considered at all in a sound state before 
the work of substantial repair is carried up the 
staircase and through the whole of the interior 
of the upper stages of the fabric. Until this is 
done the bells cannot be rung with safety ; at 
present they are not in a fit state to be rung 
under any circumstances. If the weak angle 
and walls generally are carefully and skilfully 
treated, not only may the bells be put in order 
and rung, but I think it will be found that the 
present unsightly brick cemented buttress may 
beremoved. Inconclusion, pray allow me to 
express my strong opinion as to the very great 
importance of entrusting the difficult and delicate 
operation of examining, and if necessary rebuild- 
ing the failing angle to a builder well accus- 
tomed to work of this kind, and who may be 
trusted to deal with Medizval Architecture in 
a properly conservative spirit.” 

‘‘In accordance with your request, I have 
carefully examined the Tower of Shoreham 
Church,” says Mr. Thompson. ‘' There are 
many indications of weakness and great pressure, 
and also that an active movement is going on 
injurious to the stability of the Tower, but the 
more serious of which are to be traced in the 
north-east angle of the Tower, and in the walls 
above the Bell Chamber. The most serious 
mischief is, however, from the crushing move- 
ment in the weaker angle—the north-east—in 
which the stone steps leading from the ground 
floor to the floor of the Bell Chamber are 
built, and here the mischief is great, and is 
extending downwards to the responsible pier, 
&c., or the eastern face of the north-east angle, 
and which I consider to be in a dangerous 
condition. The Tower seems at an early date, 
from some cause—probably insufficient founda- 
tion (although this can only be ascertained by 
examination)—to have gone over a little to the 


east, and, more recently, to have pressed heavily 
upon the north-east angle, accelerating the 
mischief above mentioned. It is quite evident 
that some immediate measures must be taken 
to prevent more serious and irreparable damage 
to the beautiful and interesting work of the 
Church. The first and essentially necessary 
course is to carefully strut and shore with 
timber, and put strong centreings to the arches 
of the Tower and the openings immediately in 
connection with the same, which will enable 
examination of the foundations to be made, &c., 
and give time to determine the amount of 
repairs of the works most needful.”’ 

We are glad to note that prompt steps are 
being taken in the matter. At a meeting held 
on Thursday last, the Rev. Charles Tower 
announced that arrangements had been made 
to enable the work to be taken in hand at once. 
Many people were not fully alive to the danger 
of these old Norman Towers. The building of 
the Normans was not to be compared with that 
of the Romans. The building of the Normans 
consisted of a very fair facing, but there was a 
very weak filling up in the centre of the thick 
walls. The Bishop of Chichester, who approved 
warmly of the plan, had sent him a list of 
Towers that had fallen—Towers, which five 
minutes before they fell, looked, he had no 
doubt, as strong, firm, and solid as theirs. The 
Towers mentioned were at Winchester, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Evesham, Dunstable, 
Lincoln, Ely, Norwich, Selby, Hereford, and 
Chichester. That showed them that they 
could not ignore the opinion of those eminent 
Architects who had warned them that some- 
thing must be done to render their own Tower 
more secure. 


EARLY ‘‘ SCOTTISH MANNER’”’ 
IN CHURCH BUILDING. 


HEN Bede describes the building of 
the Cathedral of Lindisfarne by St. 


Finan, in the year 652, he tells us 
that ‘‘it was constructed not of stone, but of 
oaken planks, thatched with reeds, after the 
Scottish manner.’’ This ‘‘mos Scotorum’”’ 
was carried by their missionaries even beyond 
the Alps; and in his wooden Oratory at Bobbio, 
among the wild hills near the source of the 
Trebbia, St. Columbanus, early in the seventh 
century, reproduced in Classic Italy the rude 
type of Irish Banchor and Scottish Iona. St. 
Bernard relates that so late as the twelfth 
century St. Malachy built a wooden Shrine in 
Ulster, ‘‘opus Scoticum, pulchrum satis;”’ 
and that when afterwards he began to raise 
a stone edifice, such as he had seen abroad, 
the Irish exclaimed against it as a piece of 
Norman extravagance—a vain and useless in- 
novation. The Monastery which St. Columba 
founded in Iona in the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, is called by an old writer ‘‘ gloriosum 
canobium.’’ That it was so, in one sense, no 
person will question who traces on the map 
how large was the region of England which its 
Scottish missionaries and their Saxon disciples 
built up in the Christian faith. But its glory 
was not material. The only passage in Cumin 
or Adamnan from which we can infer anything 
as to the buildings on ‘that illustrious island 
which was once the luminary of the Caledo- 
nian regions,’ speaks of the apostle of the 
Scots as sending forth his monks to gather 
‘‘ bundles of twigs to build their hospice.’ 
The mainland abode of St. Waloe, a bishop 
of the same age, is described in the Bre- 
viary as a mere wattle-hut—‘ pauperculam 
casam calamis viminibusque contextam.”’ 
The greater dignity of the Churches seems to 
have been in their construction, not of basket 
work, but of squared timber; they were log 
houses, not wigwams. Thus, in accordance 
with what Bede writes of Lindisfarne, the 
Breviary relates that the Church of St. Maol- 
rubha, at Urquhart, on the western bank of 
Loch Ness, was built of ‘‘hewn oak;’’ and of 
the same fashion doubtless was the more famous 
Church which he founded at Applecross, in the 
western wilds of Ross, in the year 673, and 
which a century later gave an.abbot to the 
great house of Banchor. Built,as the primitive 
Churches were, of such perishable materials, it 
is not to be wondered at that so many “‘ vener- 
able seats of ancient sanctity’’ in Scotland 
should now offer little to the eye of the pilgrim. 


SAWDUST. 


THE 4o-inch lens for the great Yerkes tele- 

scope has been tested by Alvan Clark, the 
American maker, on the star Arcturus, the 
planet Saturn, and some double stars, and found 
satisfactory. Mr. Clark is also constructing a 
binocular telescope like a huge opera glass for 
Mr. Edgecombe, of Newington, Connecticut, 
U.S. The twin telescopes are 6} inches in 
aperture, and lie side by side. 
‘ Some weeks ago the Buxton Council asked 
the Duke of Devonshire for a piece of land 
suitable for a recreation ground, and his Grace, 
through Mr. F. Drewry, his agent, has inti- 
mated his willingness to give six acres, situate 
off London Road. ‘The site is central, and its 
value can scarcely be estimated. 

A NEW Maritime Canal, only 600 feet long, 
but 400 feet wide, and 14 feet deep, connects 
Great Salt Pond on Block Island—that is to 
say, one of the finest land-locked Harbours on 
the Atlantic coast of America —with the ocean. 
These great and important works come so fast 
upon us that we scarcely heed them. Yet did 
not our grandfathers and great grandfathers 
accomplish things quite as big relatively? 
There are seven miles of tunnelled galleries 
hewn in the rock of Gibraltar, 

THE excavations at Pimgad, the Algerian 
Pompeii, nave been resumed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Albert Ballu, Architect to the His- 
toric Monuments Commission. 

A Dispensary and Medical Officer’s Resi- 
dence are to be erected at Coolgreany, County 
Wexford. 

A NEW National School is to be built at 
Cornanool, within two miles of Castlebar. 

A ‘*Batrastic’”’ Plate for a man-o’-war’s 
turret has been despatched from Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, to Russia, where it will be tested 
by the Russian Government, with a view toa 
contract being concluded for a supply of a 
quantity of ship’s armour. 

ARAB papers announce that at the little town 
of Urfah, north of Aleppo, the ruins of an old 
Temple have been discovered, of which it is 
believed that it existed in the time of the Chal- 
deans. Urfah, which the Romans called 
Castellum Ur, is the ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees’”’ of 
the Bible, the birthplace of Abraham, and a 
house, declared to be that of the patriarch, is 
still shewn there. If the ruins of this Temple 
are really Chaldean, they may possibly lead to 
important discoveries. 

Visitors to the British Museum will be 
pleased to note the great improvements which 
have been made in the Mummy Room by the 
erection of three Skylights in place of the old 
side windows, which, at their best, only threw 
the light on to the cases nearest the windows. 
These Skylights are very large, and show up 
the smallest objects in the room, which may 
have hitherto remained unnoticed. 

THE Sanitary Institute, which had so suc- 
cessful a congress last year at Liverpool, will 
not hold any congress this year. The Institute 
has been devoting itself to practical work during 
the winter, and we scarcely think it is in a posi- 
tion to devote its energies to another congress 
for the present. The Institute, however, is 
doing most useful work. 

Tue Dublin Corporation has decided to 
appoint a fully qualified Assistant in the City 
Architect’s Office, such appointment to be an 
annual one. 

THE Duke of Cambridge will lay the Foun- 
dation Stone of the new Secondary School and 
Technical Institute at Richmond to-morrow. 

Tue Loughborough Board of Guardians pur- 
poses carrying out alterations at the Workhouse 
at acost of £738. 

Tue Earl of.Crawford has presented a small 
Collection of Antiquities to the British Museum, 
consisting of a series of objects of hematite 
found in Egypt. Among these may be noticed 
a few very fine. Babylonian cylinders and Egyp- 
tian scarabs. All these objects are on exhibi- 
tion in the third Egyptian Room. 

An Hungarian Architect and Antiquarian, 
M. Adrian Diaconu, claims to have found in 
the ruins of the ancient Roman camp of 
Bersovia, at Bogsan, near Temesvar, unmistak- 
able evidence that the Romans, and, in particular, 
the officers of the Fourth Legion (Flavia Felix), 
understood, as early as the second century, the 
Art of Printing, and made use of movable types 
while encamped at Bersovia. 
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Professional Items. 


ABERDARE.—The tender of Mr. R. C. Brebner, 
of Edinburgh, at £20,737, for the new Water- 
works, has been recommended for acceptance 
by the Waterworks Committee of the Aber- 
dare District Council. 

*™ * 

ALDEBURGH.—A_ proposal is before the 
Council for the erection of an iron Bridge for 
vehicular traffic over Thorpe Haven. The 
cost is estimated at £500. 

* * 


BourNEMOUTH. — Plans prepared by the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. F. W. Lacey, have 
been adopted by the Bournemouth Town 
Council, fora Fire Brigade Station at the East 
Yard, and Mr. Lacey is also to prepare plans 
for the Chapels and other buildings at the 
Cemetery. For the latter work the Surveyor 


will be paid an honorarium of 120 guineas, out | 


of which he is to pay for any outside assistance 
required in the preparation of the designs. 
* * 


* 

BRIGHTON.—The Town Council invites 
tenders for the erection of a Residence for the 
Superintendent of the Public Abattoir, and 
also for the extension of the Colonnade and 
Terrace, Madeira Road. Tenders should be 
sent to the Town Clerk by Friday, July 26th. 

* * 


CamBorne.—On Wednesday the foundation. 
stone of the New National Schools was laid. . 
The Architect for the new building is Mr. | 


Sampson Hill, of Redruth, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Moyle and Michell. It is hoped 
that the new Schools will be completed on or 


before Whitsuntide next year. 
* %* 


CHICHESTER.—The tender of Mr. C. Hooker, | 


of £855, has been recommended for acceptance 
by the Finance Committee of the City Council 
for the building of the Manager’s House and two 
cottages at the Outfall Works. The Local 
Government Board has sanctioned the borrowing 
of {£7,000 for works of sewage and sewage 
disposal. 
ike 

Compton Girrorp.—The laying of the memo- 
rial stone of the Tower of Emmanuel Church, 
Compton Gifford on Thursday last, marked the 
commencement of the completion of the edifice. 
The present contract for the Tower only re- 
presents about £3,500, whilst the proposed 
Spire will cost another £1,600. Mr. Bone is 
the Architect, and Mr. Jonathan Marshall, 
builder. 


zs * 


* 
CovENTRY.—The new engines, boiler, build- 
ings, &c., for the Kenilworth Water Company, 
are now completed, and are capable of supplying 
100,000 gallons of water per day. The whole 
of the work has been carried out by Diggins and 
Strong, Coventry, from plans by E. J. 
Purnell, jun., Coventry. 
*x* * 


* 

Dumrriges.—At a meeting of Dumfries School 
Board, on Tuesday last, it was resolved to pro- 
ceed with the erection of the new Academy, 
according to the plans prepared by Mr. F. 
Carruthers. The following estimates were 
accepted: — Mason — Messrs. Houston and 
Robson, Dumfries, £6,226 5s. 8d.; Joiner— 
Mr. M'‘Lauchlan, Dumfries, £3,165 7s. 7d.; 
Plasterer—/651 3s. 8d.; Slater—Mr. Milligan 
Annan, £246 7s. 8d. ; Plumber—Messrs. Drum- 
mond, Dumfries, £686 tgs. 1o4d.; Painter, 
Mr. Haining, Dumfries, £416 14s. 10d. ; Tile— 
Messrs Keand and Wardrop, Glasgow, £335 
12s. 6d. The cost will be about £13,575. 

*x* * 


GILFACH-GocH.—A new Hotel was started 
at Gilfach-goch last week. It is to be built 
with local stone, with Ruabon brick and Bath 
stone dressings. Messrs. Griffiths & Jones, 
Pontypridd and Tonypandy, are the Architects, 
and Mr. Elias Thomas, Tonyrefail, and the 
Llantrissant Steam Joinery Company are the 
Contractors 

ere 

Giascow.—The time for lodging tenders for 
the mason, brick, iron, carpenter, joiner, glazier, 
slater, plumber, plaster, and iron work required 
in the completion of the Art Galleries being 
erected in Kelvingrove Park by the Association, 
for the Promotion of Art and Music in Glasgow 
expired on Thursday last. The tenders were 


received by Mr. Allen F. Baird, the hon. secre- 
tary of the Association, and the Building Com- 
mittee will meet in the course of a few days to 
consider the various offers. 

* 

ILFRACoMBE.—Plans for ten Villas on the 
Chambercombe Park Estate, Ilfracombe, have 
been prepared by Mr. H. W. Weir, Architect, 
of Ilfracombe, for Mr. H. Braund. So great is 
the demand for houses on this Estate that, in 
many cases, the agreement for tenancy is signed 
before the foundations are in, the houses being 
taken from the plans. 

* * 
* 

ILFRACOMBE.—The alterations and general 
restoration of Christ Church, Ilfracombe, is 
just completed. The Church, which is Roman- 
esque in design, has had a new timber ceiling, 
windows, fresh seating, &c. The whole of the 
restoration has been carried out according 
to plans and specification, and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. H. W. Weir, Architect, 
Ilfracombe. 

ee: 

KinGsBpury.—The Kingsbury School Board 
proposes to build a new Main School and one 
extra Class Room at Hurley (this being one of 
the three Schools under its control). The 
old building has been condemned by Her 
Majesty’s inspectors. Messrs. T. W. F. Newton 
and Cheater, of Birmingham and Tamworth, 
have already made plans which have been 
approved by the Board and also by the 


Education Department, and tenders were to be . 
in by the 19th. The style is a free rendering . 


of the Georgian period, with red brick stone 
dressings, and red tiles, and the new accom- 
modation will provide for about 200 children, 


exclusive of a present Class Room, which will | 
still be used, with accommodation for 75 | 
The Clerk to the Board is Mr. H. S. | 


infants. 
Martin. 


* * 


* 
LANCHESTER.—The Guardians, at their fort- 


nightly meeting on Thursday, decided to build . 


a new Infirmary at a cost of £5,000, and to 
borrow the money required for a period of 25 


years. 
* * 


* 
Liscarp.—A new Church is being erected | 


on the site of the original iron building in 
Martin’s Lane, Liscard, and known as Christ 
Church. The building, when completed, will 
cost about £3,000. The new Church will 
accommodate 500 persons, the contractors for 
the works being Messrs. W. H. Bleakley and 
Co., Birkenhead; while Mr. T. Barry, of Liver- 
pool, is the Architect. 

* * 

* 

LiverRPooL.—From the designs of the water 
Engineer, new buildings have been erected by 
Mr. E. Gabbutt, Contractor, Liverpool, to be 
used as Corporation Workshops. They are 
bounded on the south-west by Pall Mall, 
on the north by Leeds Street, and on the 
north-east by Highfield: Street, and have a 
frontage to Pall Mall of about 100 yards. 
Generally the buildings are of grey and red 
pressed bricks with terra cotta dressings. The 
principal entrance, which faces the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Line, is under a bold 
stone Archway, and protected by ornamental 
irongates, surmounted with a liver. The two- 
storeyed block to the north of the Entrance 
Gate includes the Storekeeper’s Rooms, where 
are kept all the miscellaneous stores and 
articles required in a large system of water- 
works. At the side of the archway near to the 
Entrance Gate, there is a Watchman and 
Timekeeper’s Room, and adjoining this are the 
Meter Office and Superintendent’s Office. On 
the upper floor there is also provided a 
Standard Sample Room. To the left of the 
depot for stores, and with a separate entrance 
are the Stables, Coach-house and MHarness- 
room, and above these a Residence for an 
assistant storekeeper. To the right of the 
main entrance is the office for testing water 
fittings. The principal room is 57ft, long and 
37ft. wide, and has a separate entrance from 
Pall Mall. At the rear of the block facing Pall 
Mall, the Workshops are situated. These con- 
sist of a Mechanicand Fitters’ Shop 6rft. by 33ft., 
Machine Shop 45ft. by 33ft., a Smithy, and a 
Shop for testing water meters, also a Joiner and 
Pattern-maker’s Shop. The Workshops and 
Offices are heated by a hot water system 
erected by Messrs. Killick & Cochran, Liverpool. 


Lonpvon.—On Tuesday afternoon Princess 
Louise performed the ceremony of laying 
the Foundation Stone of a new Technical Insti- 
tute in Lancaster Road» North Kensington. 
The new building will adjoin the Free Library 
of the parish, and the site alone has cost 
£2,526. Towards the sum required for the 
building and furniture the Campden Trustees 
have given £5,000. When the Institute is com- 
pleted, classes in wood work, wood carving, 
drawing, &c., which at present meet at different 
places in the district, will findia home in the 
Institute. The drawings show a handsome 
building of red brick with stone dressings. 
There will be two floors, the lower one for boys 
and the upper for girls. The building is being 
erected by Messrs. Holloway from plans drawn 
by Mr. Roland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A. 

* * 


* 

Lincotn.—The new Font lately presented 
to St. Nicholas Church, Lincoln, has been 
designed by Mr. Loftus Brock, and is in the 
thirteenth century style, with octagonal bowl, 
which is richly carved, and supported by four 
Doric marble columns. The carving has been 
executed by Messrs. M. Tuttell & Son, Sculptors, 
Lincoln. 

<4 

MiLvisroox.—For the new Board Schools in 
course of erection, at a cost of £10,000, Mr. 
A. F, Gutteridge, of Southampton, is the Archi- 
tect, Mr. A. F. Cawte, of the same town, the 
Contractor, and the fittings are being supplied 
by Messrs, Illingworth, Ingham and Co, 

*x * 


* 

NEWLyYN.—Mr. Gregory Jones’s Fresco over 
the Chancel Arch of the ‘‘Church of the 
Painters’’ at Newlyn, has been so generally 
approved that he has been commissioned by 
the Rev. R. Peel Yates to decorate the walls of 
the Church in a similar manner. His success 
is the more creditable as it might well be 
imagined that the criticism of an Artistic 
Colony would be more than usually exacting. 

* * 

NeEwmi_Lus.—Mr. Wm. Morton, of Birming- 
ham, is about to erect a Hall in memory of his 
brother, and plans for same are in course of 
preparation by Mr. Arthur Harrison, of 
Colmore Row, Birmingham. The Hall will be 
erected at Newmilus. 

* * 
* 

NottincHAM.—To-day the foundation stone 
of the new permanent Church of St. Catherine, 
Nottingham, is to be laid by the Duke of New- 
castle, the Lord Bishop of Derby having con- 
sented to conduct the service. The new Church 
is being built to the plans of Mr. R. Clarke, 
Architect, of Nottingham, and will be a hand- 
some edifice of Bulwell stone, in the Early 
Decorated style. 


* x 
* 


PAapDDINGTON.—The Church of All Saints, 
Norfolk Square, Paddington, which was burnt 
down in June of last year, has been rebuilt from 
designs by Mr. Ralph Nevill, of Chancery Lane, 
and will beconsecrated by the Bishop of London 
on All Saints’ Day. 

te 

PENZANCE.—A new Organ has recently been 
erected in Sennen Church, Penzance. The 
Organ is a two-manual one, built by Messrs. 
Gray & Davison, London; and rebuilt and 
enlarged by Messrs. Pearse & Co., London. 


* * 


* 

PENZANCE.—For the new Sea Wall on the 
Western Promenade, the tender of Mr. Arthur 
Carkeek, Redruth, was accepted by the Town 
Council at a meeting held on the 15th inst., at 
the sum of £9,866. The Surveyor's estimate 
was £10,830, including costs of the enquiry and 
railings. The following tenders were sent in :— 
John Shaddock, Plymouth, £13,500; Shillabeer, 
Plymouth, £10,200; Messrs. J. C. & T. A. 
Lang, Liskeard, £10,600; W. H. Stevens, Pen- 
zance, £11,075. A Clerk of the Works is to be 
advertised for. 

anh 

RHONDDA VALLEY.—A new Unitarian Chapel 
has been commenced at Clydach Vale, Rhondda 
Valley. It is to be faced with local stone, with 
Cattybrook red brick dressings. The plans 
were prepared by Messrs. Griffiths & Jones, 
Architects, of Pontypridd and Tonypandy, and 
the work is being carried out under their super- 
intendence. ; 


“a 
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ROTHERHAM.—The ‘religious denomination 
known as “ Spiritualists ’’ has opened a place of 
worship at Parkgate. The ‘‘ Temple,”’ as it is 
called, is situate in Ashwood Road, and its 
seating accommodation is for 250 persons. The 
total cost is put down at £500. 

* * 


cd 

RotTHEsAy.—AT a meeting of the 
County Council, Mr. William Dunlop Brown, 
Glasgow, was appointed Sanitary Inspector for 
the County, and District Sanitary Inspector 
for Bute and Cumbrae. 

> * 
* 

SALISBURY.—The reported unsafety of Salis- 
bury Cathedral Spire has caused widespread 
consternation among Antiquarians, Architects, 
and Churchmen. Sir Arthur Blomfield was 
immediately taken into council, and, after a 
careful examination, reported to the Dean and 
Chapter that, though no immediate danger 
was to be apprehended, serious mischief had 
occurred and must be remedied without delay. 
His report will be published, and no time is to 
be lost in appealing for funds to obviate all 
possibility of a catastrophe. 

*x* * 


* 

SHEFFIELD.— The Sheffield School of Art 
has again been awarded a gold medal, also a 
silver medal and six bronze medals, in the 
_ National Competition. The gold medal is 
taken by J. R. Duffield, for historic studies in 
Design on articles in the precious metals. The 
silver medal is gained by Percy John Roberts, 
for Modelled Design as applied to the baser 


metals. 
Sok 


* 

SwaNnsEA.—A Hall, to seat about 500 persons, 
and extensive Club premises are being erected 
at Curnburla, Swansea, in connection with the 
Friendly Societies of the district, the Architects 
being Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, of Swansea. 

*x* * 
* 

TivERTON.—The Joint Isolation Hospital 
Committee of the Tiverton Town Council and 
the Rural District Council have adopted a 
scheme formulated by Mr. J. Siddalls, C.E., 
Borough Surveyor, and have selected a site 
about three acres in extent, two miles from the 
town, upon which boring operations have just 
been carried out under the direction of the 
Architect, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
presence of water on the site. The bore has 
been sunk by Messrs. Shepherd & Sons, of 
Exeter, to a depth of t5oft. and a depth of 
soft. of water has been found. Continuous 
pumping for 48 hours for the purpose of test- 
ing the capacity ofthe borehole has been carried 
on, without lowering the water-level. The 
scheme is now to be pushed forward at once. 

* * 
* 

Warwicx.—The Local Government Board 
has given its consent to the raising of a loan of 
£1,550, for the cost of works at the Police 
Courts and Barracks at Aston; and has also 
consented to the raising of a loan of £1,336 
for the erection of a new Police Station at 
Erdington. 


* Ox 


* 

Wuitpy.—On Wednesday last was conse- 
crated the new Church of St. Mary, at Goath- 
land, near Whitby. The Church has been 
built in place of the old one, which had become 
dilapidated and too small for the requirements 
of the district. The new Church is a hand- 
some structure, and is built in the Late Deco- 
rative style, treated in asimple and broad man- 
ner. The total cost is about £2,000. 

* * 


* 

WokinG.—Messrs. Taylor, Sons & Santo 
Crimp, of Westminster, have been commis- 
sioned by the Woking Urban District Council 
to design a scheme which is to include the 
drainage of all except the most rural parts of 
the district. 


Tue South Hetton Coal Company, Limited, 
has through its agent, Mr. W. O. Wood, 
expressed their intention of erecting a new 
Miners’ Institute at South Hetton, in place of 
the present inconvenient room used for the 
purpose, and which has long been too small for 
the largely increased requirements. The offer 
of the new building, which is to cost over 
£1,000, was accompanied by one condition: 
that the miners should provide the necessary 
money to furnish the interior. 
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‘“The Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist.” 
A Quarterly Review. 

Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, of 23, Old Bailey, 
send us the July issue of this Review, published 
at half.a-crown. The work is extremely well 
printed, and we appreciate good printing, for it 
is one of the finest of the mechanical Arts. 
The number, which is the third published —the 
two previous issues we should much like to pos- 
sess—deals with the Roman Therme2 of Fiesole, 
of which discovery very little information, up to 
the present, has been published. It appears 
that the first fragments came to view in 
a field beyond the Theatre, where, in 
1892, some workmen were repairing the 
Etruscan wall, which had given way. They 
found two ancient brick furnaces, with some 
bits of Roman stone wall, and some interesting 
fragments, such as a base of white marble, 
trapezoidal in form, on which were the remains 
of a statue of Hercules. The feet were intact, 
the lion and cub lay in fragments near it. 
There was also found a very large sheet of 
lead, weighing 560 kilos (about 1,236 lbs. 
avoirdupois) with a pipe in it, evidently part 
of the lining of a large cistern. Near this was 
a metal bucket with two movable handles, and 
the earth was full of fragments of all kinds of 
antique marbles. Several excellent photographs 
of the remains illustrate Mr. Leader Scott's 
article. 


“The Anatomy of Pattern.” By Lewis F. Day. 
(London: Batsford, 94, High Holborn.) 

This is the fourth edition of a very excellent 
text-book, and Mr. Day strikes the correct note 
when he assumes no particular knowledge on 
the part of the student, but only that he is a 
student, who wants to knew something, and 
that what he wants to know is ‘‘ what I would 
have liked someone to tell me when I was a 
beginner.’’ There is an enormous amount of 
information on the technicalities of Design in 
the book, and after a very careful study of 
it, it seems remarkably easy to produce 
something startlingly beautiful. But Mr. Day 
does not tell us everything—the facility of pro- 
ducing well balanced design, appropriateness 
of pattern—although upon this head he devotes 
a whole chapter—and many other virtues of 
good work which are something more than 
mere trickery of the pencil. These things are 
actually inexplicable, and it is well that they 
should be, or the World would be flooded more 
than it already is, by design of a very low 
quality. Some of the ‘‘patterns’’ shown in 
this work, are designs of the very highest merit, 
and it has often passed our understanding why 
Mr. Day allows so much of his charming work 
to be produced in colours which, to our mind, 
are fearful to look upon. ‘‘ The Anatomy of 
Pattern’’ is the perfection of a text book. It 
is concisely, distinctly, and definitely written ; 
and although it has no appearance of being 
a pretentious work, its 55 pages are full of 
sterling information which no real student 
should fail to possess. 


‘‘Year Book of the Scientific and Learned 
Societies of Great Britain and Ireland.”’ 
Twelfth Annual Issue. (London: Charles 
Griffin & Company, Exeter Street, Strand.) 

The work is a mass of information relating 
to all the Societies engaged in fourteen depart- 
ments of Research, with the lists of the papers 
read during the past year, and the names of 
their Authors. It is one of the most useful of 
the Year Books published. 


‘‘Bungalowsand Country Residences.” A Series 
of Designs and Examples of Recently Exe- 
cuted Works. By R. A. Briggs, Architect. 
(London: B. T. Batsford, 94, High Hol- 
born, W.C.) 

The third edition of a collection of views and 
plans of Country Houses, designed by Mr. 
R. A. Briggs, with a description of the plates 
and an estimated cost of each design. Mr. 
Briggs eschews style and all attempt at 
individualism. He does not fetter his work 
with any limitable intentions, and so he gives 
us a conglomeration of designs which, 
taken singly, are in many instances striking, 
and in some instances really good, as for 
instance, the Bungalow design shewn in 
plate XI., which is, distinctly simple. Mr. 
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Briggs’ executed work is far above much 
that is shewn in this collection of sketches. 
Mr. Briggs, in his preface, thanks his 
friends and clients who contributed to the 
success of his previous editions—‘‘a success 
which is rarely reached in the publication of 
Architectural works.’’ We will but hope that 
if another edition of this ‘*‘ Architectural Work ”’ 
be ever called for, its Author will allow us to 
compile it, under the guarantee to produce 
illustrations of his own executed work far in 
advance of much that appears in the present 
book 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Northern Architectural Association.— 
The annual excursion took place on Saturday. 
Members assembled at the Central Station, 
Newcastle, and travelled to Chollerford, where 
the new buildings at Chesters, carried out for 
Mr. Clayton, were visited. The remains of the 
Roman Station of Cilurnam in the Park, at 
Chesters, were inspected, and explained by 
Mr. Robert Blair. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors.—In presenting the eighth annual 
report the Council congratulates the members 
on the satisfactory condition of the Society. 
Financially, a considerable portion of the 
subscriptions which were in arrear at the 
commencement of the year has been collected, 
and the balance in hand very materially 
improved ; and numerically there has been an 
accession of members and an increased at- 
tendance. At the request of the last annual 
meeting, the careful consideration of the Council 
has been given to the question of renting a 
room for the Society’s operations, but the 
subject was postponed on the report of the 
treasurer, that he had closely looked into the 
accounts and found that the margin between 
the incomeand the expenditure was not sufficient 
to warrant the undertaking. As the prizes pre- 
sented by the Society are usually in books, it 
was thought advisable to have an inscription 
plate for the books, and the Treasurer, Mr. F. 
Fowler, F.S.I., offered a prize of a guinea for 
the best design, and Mr. R. W. Fowler, F.S.1., 
offered a second prize of half-a-guinea. Several 
designs were submitted, and the first and second 
prizes were awarded by the Council respectively 
to Mr. F. Wilson (student) and Mr. L. D. Hemsol, 
(student); the former design is now being 
engraved. The lecture list for next winter is 
in a promising state, Dr. H. C. Sorby, F.R.S., 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Hugh Stannus, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A.,and Mr. T. Winder, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., are expected to render 
useful service; and the Sketching Classes and 
a Surveying Class for the summer, and the 
History Class and the Class of Design for the 
winter, will make up an acceptable programme 
for the year. 


Royal Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland.—The annual meetings 
of the Royal Archzological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland were held at Scarborough last 
week under the presidency of Viscount Dillon. 
The Archbishop of York reada paper dealing with 
“The Advantages Accruing from a Study of 
the Science,’ and St. Mary’s Parish Church 
(confirmed to the Cistercians in the year 1238) 
and the Castle (1236—Norman keep and later 
works) was inspected, amongst other places of 
interest. 


AT a recent meeting the Crediton Rura 
District Council accepted the tender of Mr. W. 
Berry, for repairing Diddy Mill Bridge at £33. 
Several places were reported as unsanitary at 
Bow, and notices were ordered to be issued. 
The Surveyor reported the footpaths at Sand- 
ford to be ina bad state, and inquiries are to 
be made as to who is liable for their repair. 
Several Bridges reported by the Surveyor as 
being considerably washed were ordered to be 
repaired. 

THE result of the appeal that has been made 
to the City companies, and the merchants and 
bankers of the City to combine in subscribing 
towards the purchase of the celebrated Holbein 
picture, at Barbers’ Hall, has proved very 
disappointing. Less than {£1,000 has been 
subscribed, which is a ridiculous sum, seeing 
that £15,000 is asked for. 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 5.—A Cottage Hospital. 


Designs are required for a Cottage Hospital 
on a Corner Site ina County Town. Provision 
must be made for twelve beds (six women and 
six men), with Matron’s and Superintendent's 
Apartments, Convalescent Room, and all 
necessary domestic and sanitary accommo- 
dation. A sum of three thousand pounds may 
be expended on the building and terrace. 
Designs to reach the Editor not later than 
Monday, August 26th, 1895. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—AH competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full. The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 

1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session, 

3.—Certifiecates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a conimittee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


Editorial. 


Tue Epiror will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are Srx SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
NECESSALY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Pubiishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Tue American excavations in Crete have 
been so far crowned with success. They have 
led to the discovery of a large Byzantine 
Church, the stones of which have been taken 
from much older buildings, some of them 
bearing Archaic inscriptions. Amongst them 
is the text of a treaty between the towns of 
Gortyna and Rhizema. There isalso an agree- 
ment in Archaic dialect relating to the building 
of houses and the planting of trees, and a decree 
relative to the importation of bronze coins into 
Gortyna. There is also a rich find of inscrip- 
tions of later times, Macedonian and Roman. 

‘‘DoxLcoaTH,” one of the greatest tin mines 
in the World, is about to change ownership. 
Until recently, it was worked on the ‘‘costbook” 
method, but is now to become a limited -com- 
pany. It has, in times of high price, been 
known to pay over one hundred per cent. ina 
year ; and it is one of the oldest of the existing 
mines in Cornwall, 

CouNcILLoR E. Parkes, M.P., will lay the 
Foundation Stone of the new Meat Market and 
Slaughterhouses, in Bradford Street, Birming- 
ham, tomorrow. 


SAWDUST. 


TueE premises of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, in Chapel Street, Salford, have 
been completely destroyed by fire. The damage 
is estimated at about £30,000. 

THE fine Observatory at Montrouge, Paris, 
is to be pulled down and a similar building 
reconstructed outside the fortifications at 
Meudon, the large space of ground occupied 
by the existing building being wanted for the 
prolongation of the Boulevard St. Michel. 

The Foundation Stone of the new Free and 
Parochial Schools attached to the Parish of St. 
John-at-Hackney, which were founded in 1714, 
and which, owing to the demands of the Edu- 
cation Department, it has recently been found 
necessary to extend, at an estimated cost of 
£7,700, was laid by Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg on Tuesday last. 

An effort is being made to reinstate the 
famous Church Bells of Ashbourne to their 
former high condition. It was with respect to 
Ashbourne Church that Tom Moore’s well- 
known poem, ‘‘ Those Evening Bells,” was 
written. A sum of about £400 will be required. 

THE picturesque island of Eigg, Inverness- 
shire, at one time the property of Professor 
Norman Macpherson, has been purchased by 
Lieutenant A. Robertson-Stark. 

DurRING a severe storm which passed over 
Sandusky, Ohio, the other day, a number of 
very large trees were blown over, among them 
one that has quite a history. It was a 
sycamore, and regarded, not only as one of the 
largest this side of the Mississippi river, but it is 
noted for the reason that the Indians hollowed 
it out, and constructed inside an apartment 
large enough for two dozen people. 

Tue Haslingden Town Council has adopted 
plans and estimates for a new Fire Station, to 
cost £1,700. 

THE rebuilding of Mar Lodge will cost the 
Duke of Fife a considerable sum over and 
above the insurance money he has received. 
The old house was not fully insured, the policy 
on the building being, we understand, for 
£12,000 only. The new Mar Lodge will be an 
important structure of brick and stone. The 
plans have already been drawn out and 
approved, and building operations will begin at 
once. It is possible that the Queen may lay 
the Foundation Stone during her autumn 
residence in the Highlands. She has had a 
hand in completing the design, and it was at 
her suggestion that a fresh site has been chosen. 
The old home commanded a fine view, but the 
outlook from the new one will be superior. 

Ir is proposed by the Methodist Free Churches 
to build and endow a, College. Mr. Alderman 
Duckworth, of Rochdale, reported at the As- 
sembly on Wednesday that he hoped by next 
Assembly to complete his scheme for raising 
the £20,000 necessary for this purpose. He 
has promises of £15,000, and £5,000 in cash. 

On Tuesday afternoon a deputation from the 
Douglas School Board waited upon the Isle of 
Man Board of Education, and obtained the 
Board’s sanction for the purchese of a site in 
North Douglas, at a cost of £2,000, for the 
purpose of erecting a new Board School for the 


accommodation of about 1,000 children. 


AN electric Fire-alarm now being introduced 
in Switzerland acts automatically through the 
expansion of a metalic rod under heat. This 
makes an electric connection, and it is said 
that the alarm is so sensitive that it is put in 
operation by holding a lighted match near it. 

A MonuMmeEnt is to be erected to the memory 
of the late Professor Von Helmholtz. In order 
to effect this object, an international and repre- 
sentative Committee of 180 well-known Scien- 
tists has just been formed. The Emperor of 
Germany has promised 10,000 marks and a free 
site for the purpose. 

Tue Corporation of Norwich purposes 
spending about £200,000 on a system for pre- 
venting the pollution of the River Yare by the 
sewage of Norwich. 

Tue Yorkshire Union of Artists has opened 
its eighth annual Exhibition of Pictures in the 
West Cliff Saloon, Whitby, this being the 
second year in succession in which the Society 
has held its Exhibition there. The number of 
works exhibited is larger than usual, there 
being fifty more than last year, while it is 
conceded that the quality of the work is above 
the average. 


Trade and Commerce. 


The Joiners’ Strike at Rotherham.— 
The strike of joiners and carpenters in the 
Rotherham district has been settled, and work 
has been resumed after a ten weeks’ stoppage. 
The men asked for the adoption of new working 
rules and for an advance of wages. For some 
time after the cessation of employment masters 
and. men held aloof, and there seemed to be 
little disposition to discuss the questions at 
issue. An amicable understanding with regard 
to the rules, &c., has been arrived at, but no 
advance is made in the wages. 


The Liberator Building Society.—TueE 
WEsT WorTHING EstTaTE.—Mr. Douglas Young, 
auctioneer, of London, conducted a sale by 
auction on Thursday last in a marquee on the 
estate, when almost the whole of the lots sub- 
mitted, comprising 1oo freehold plots of land, 
6 houses, 2 shops, and the West Worthing Club 
house, were sold, the total of the sale amount- 
ing to £16,600. A special fast train from Lon- 
don conveyed a large party of buyers to 
Worthing. The luncheon was presided over 
by Mr, Alderman Piper, of Worthing, who 
made a most encouraging statement as to the 
active measures taken by the Worthing Corpo- 
ration in the matter of drainage and water 
supply to render the town one of the healthiest 
in England. That this fact was realised by the 
company present soon showed itself by the 
spirited bidding for the various lots submitted. 
Although the reserves were considerably ex- 
ceeded, the buyers appeared well satisfied with 
their purchases, and in many cases good bar- 
gains were obtained. The remaining portion 
of the estate, which will be sold in the course 


tad 


of next month, consists of freehold villa plots » 


fronting the Grand Avenue, a thoroughfare 80 
feet wide, extending from the station to the sea. 


Vickers’ Ink.—This ink is delightfully fluid 
and fluent; it is a pleasure to use it. Mr. 
George Vickers (of Angel Court, 172, Strand), 
sent us a sample on a day when the editorial 
pen nibs had their digestion disordered, they 
refused to assimilate ordinary food. The effect 
of a change of diet was simply marvellous, new 
ideas graciously came to hand and set them- 
selves down without hesitation. We shall, 
therefore, continue to use this ink for obvious 
reasons. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For the erection of drill-hall, Abergavenny, 
for H and I companies 4th Battalion S. Wales Borderers, 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by 
architect :-— 

Thomas, J. G., Abergavenny* - 
* Accepted conditionally. 

ABERGAVENNY.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of 
semi-detached villa residences, Abergavenny, for M:. G. W. 
Shackleton. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect :— 

Henry Smith, Wcelverley, Kidder- 
minster at aaa Ss fs 


£1,200 0 0 


£1,180 0 O 


AYLESBURY.—For additions to Baptist Chapel, Walton- 
street. Mr. F. Taylor, architect, Aylesbury :— 


Sherwin, W. H. Pe £1,170 0 O 
Gibson, G. H. ... ote A: «0, ,090H OO) 
Grimsdale, H. T. 1,035 0 0 
Siasey, W. H,. ..<. aes re ore 945 0 O 
Wallis and Sons, Chesham (accepted) 827 0 Oo 


BRANKSOME (DorSET).—For making up roads, &c., 
Princess-road and FEagle-road, for the Urban _ District 


Council. Mr. S. J. Newman, Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Branksome :— 
Saunders, S. £906 10 3 
Budden, G.T. . 739 6 6 
Brixey, H.C.) ... “56 see av 73135343 
Saunders, W.H.,&Co.,Bournemouth* 664 13. 6 


(Accepted.) 


BRENTFORD.—For additions and redecorations to the 
“ White Hart,” for Messrs. Fuller and Co., Griffin Brewery, 
Chiswick. Mr. J. Hume, architect and surveyor, Chiswick :— 


Barnes £158 0 O 
Rogers, C. ~ ne 158 0 0 
Dorey and Son ... 1571020 
Foord and Son ... 155 0-10 


BRIDLINGTON Quay,—For the erection of three houses’ 
Trinity-road, for Mr. J. Vevers. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, 
Bridlington Quay :— 


Bailey, R. as £1,790 0 O 
Hudson, J. H. ... 1,789 0 O 
Rennard, J. ... eee Bee 1,645 0 0 
Rennard, J., amended tender* 1,620 0 0 


[All of Bridlington Quay.] 
* Accepted. 
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BuRTON-ON-TRENT.—Accepted for the execution of 
sree, works (Contract No, 17), for the Corporation. Mr: 

E. Swindlehurst, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Burton-on 
“rent :— 


Jonesand Fitzmaurice, Birmingham £1,644 12 0 


Croypon.—For the erection and completion of a block of 
school buildings in the Boston-road, for the Croydon School 
Board, comprising boys’, girls’, and infants’ departments, with 
teachers’ rooms, laundry, and cookery centre, caretaker’s 
house, playsheds, boundary-walls, and ashphalted play- 
grounds, Mr. Robert Ridge, architect, 12, Katharine-street, 


Croydon. Quuntities by “Mr, Richard Peters, 735, Wool 

Exchange, Londo., E.C. :— 
Smith, W. and Sons £16,188 o oO 
Bowyer, ts apd Ge es 15,400 0 O 
Akers, W., and Co. ... 15,049 0 O 
White and Son 14,955 0 0 
Page... 14,840 0 0 
Smuth, Hep and ‘Sons... 14,659 0 O 
Saunders ~ ... 14,350 0 O 
Umlandt and Nicoll _ 13100 0 O 
Bulled and Co. 12,988 0 o 
Bullock * 12,1909 0 O 


” [Al of Croydon.] 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Education 
Department. 


DarvLaston.—For alterations to the “ Duke of Wellington” 
Inn, Darlaston, for S. Woodhall, Esq, brewer, West Brom- 
wich. Mr. Jno. W. Allen, architect, West Bromwich. 

Messrs. Morrell Bros., contractors, Vine-street, Bilston. 

[Lowest of 4 Tenders.] 


Ecuam.—For alterations and additions to the Egham and 
District Constitutional Club, for Messrs. Gardener Bros. 
Mr. J. W. Oades, architect, Egham — 


Simpson, A. £2,384 0 0 
Beauchamp and Rowland 2,096 0 O 
Gray, G. (accepted) 2,054 0 0 


Gartu (S. WaLEs).—For the erection of six villa residences, 
Gwaelodygarth, for the Building Club. Messrs. Griffiths and 
Jones, architects, Market-square, Pontypridd and Tonypandy. 
‘Quantities by architects :— 


Joues, D:C.and Co, ... £2,494 0 0 
Jenkins, Jno. r 237510" Oo 
Wiliiams and James ... 2,334 0 O 
Richards, A. ... 2,287 0 O 
Colborn,A. sy Caerphilly* 2,179 0 O 
Julian, M. 1,744 0 0 


* Amended and ‘accepted. 


Havant (Hants)—For the erection of dairy buildings, 
&c., Waterloo-road, for the Belgravia Dairy Co., Ltd. Mr. 


A. E. Stallard, architect, West-street, Havant. Quantities 
‘by the architect :— 
Staples, J. £2,450 0 O 
Edwards, J. ... 2,425 0 0 
Perkins, J. W.. 2,400 0 O 
Peters and Son 2,390 0 O 
Dea B ARS gee Southsea (accepted) 2,363 0 O 


HicHwortH.—For new infant school and master’s house 
Highworth, Wilts, for the School Board. Messrs. Bishop 
cand Pritchett, architects, Swindon :— 

Wheeler, W. A. 56 $4,760 
Webb, J.' 4,520 
Wiltshire, G. 4,496 


eoo000000 
ooo0o0oo00 


Barrett, T. 4,493 
Williams, C. 4,469 
Williams, J. ... 4,396 
Thomas, J., Highw orth, Wilts* 4,230 


* Accepted. 


Hounstow.—For alterations and redecorations to ‘f The 
"Cross Lances ” public-house, for Messrs. Fuller and Co., The 
Griffin Brewery, Chiswick. Mr. J. Hume, architect and 
ssurvevor, Chiswick :— 


Dorey A £738 0 0 
Hiscock ... 728 00 
Hunt 651 0 O 
Brown... 578 10 oO 
Billings (accepted) eo) 


KENNINGHALL (NoRFOLK).—For the erection of school 
‘buildings, for the School Board. Mr. J. B. Pearce, architect, 
Upper King-street, Norwich. Quantities by architect :— 


Ludkin, J. £620 10 oO 
Mallot A.. Gr2u15= 0 
Smith, E., Bunwell (accepted) EY Af) 


Lonpon.—For constructing new offices for the boys’ and 
-girls’ departments of the Eltringham- -street School, Wands- 
worth, and for relaying the soil-drains and a portion of the 


surface- water drains, providing ventilation, &c., for the 

School Board for London. Mr. T. nes Bailey, architect :— 
Minter, F. Ga::. : £1 890 0 Oo 
Hammond, W. 1.738 0° 10 
Lathey Bros. ... aE & eas 1,698 © o 
Marsiand, J. <..) | os A ad 1,585 0 0 
Polden, S. : Poe 1,524 15 O 
Akers, W., and Co., St. Albans aay se 1,483 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E. 1,136 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


| 
| 
| 
j 


| 
| 


Lepsury (HEREFORDSHIRE).—For the erection of a public | 


Sg at the Royal Oak Hotel, for Mr. E. H. Hopkins. Mr. 
. H. Godsell, architect, Hereford — 
Lewis $1,317 9 4 
‘Smith, D. eae 1,315, (O°'50 
Fall, Gs Ledbury (accepted) we 1,298 O 0 


: F or additional works to the same :— 
Hill, G. (accepted) £270 0 


Lonpon.—For refitting the offices of all departments of the 
Scarsdale-road School, Camberwell, with stoneware troughs 
and automatic flushing-tanks, and for providing a new system 
of drainage, for the School Board for London :— 


Marsland, fhe te, 41,665 0 oO 
Hollide = and Greenwood 1,544 0 0 
Goad, W. 1,495 0 O 
Calnan, WL, and Co. a 1,485 0 Oo 
Downs, W.... 1,480 0.0 
Newton,G. .. 1,468 17 0 
Whitehead L. ,and Ca 1,390 0 O 
Triggs, E., Clapham sl 1,341 0 O 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance, 


Lonpon.—For erecting three new temporary iron buildings | 


on the Kennington-road site, for the 


London. Mr. T. J. sk architect :— 
Shaw, W. T. ... ae 1,892 10 oO 
Charteris, Diaere: 1,665 0 O 
Dixon, J., and ae 1.506 12 0 
Morton, F. , and Co., Ltd. 1,489 17 6 
Lysaght, iF Ltd. awe 1,470 0 O 
Cruwys, T. . 1,400 ©. 0 
Croggon and Co., Ltd. r 3755 0 0 
Keay, E. C. and J., Ltd. Se is 1,358 Ir oO 
Harbrow, W., South Bermondsey# 1,32T 0 0 
Hill and Smith é 1.30080) 0. 


* Recommended tor acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For providing a temporary iron building in 
Vestry-road, Camberwell, for the School Board for London, 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect : — 


Hawkins, T. J... £1,123).0 40 
Hill and Smith | a0 ts 906 0 O 
Shaw, M. T. and Con: Ses as 855 0 oO 
Charteris, 1D or cb he 845 0 oO 
Croggon and Co., Lim. 823 10 oO 
Harbrow, W. ef es ee 700 0 O 
Lysaght, ie Lim. ave =e er. 700 0 O 
Cruwys, T., Camden-town*.. ba 50850 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For forming corridors, doorways, windows, par- 
titions, &c., in connection with the Astley-road School, Old 
Ford, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect :— 


Hearle and Farrow $630 0 O 
Calnan, M.and Co. ... 593 0.0 
Willmott, J. and Sons ... 592 0 Oo 
Gregar, W., and Son 565.505 0 
Robey, J. T. Rice (@) 
St -ines and Son,, Great Eastern-street* 544.0 0 


* Rec»mmended by the Works Committee for acceptance.s 


Lonpon.—For providing acomplete'system of low-pressure 
hot-water apparatus for the school in Great College-street, 
Camden Town, for the School Board for London :— 


Jenkins, A. Ac £477 0 0 
Duffield and Co. 470 0 0 
Comyn Ching and Co. . 445 0 O 


Wontner-Smith, J., Gray and Cos 
Finsbury Pavement * 434.00 
* Recommended for acceptance by the “Works Committee, 


School Board for | 


Lonpon.—For enlarging the boys’ and infants’ urinals of 
the Single-street School, Bow Common-lane, and also for 
relaying the soil-drains and a portion of the surface water 
drains, for the School Board for London :— 


Jackson, T. H. £1,694 0 0 
Willmott, J., and Sons 1,206 0 oO 
Craig, 1,199 0 O 
Gregar, W., ‘and Son .. 1,197 0 O 
Atherton and Latta ... Sat oe 1,104 0 O 
Reed, A.,and Son ... aes nas 1,050 0 0 
Calnan, M., and Co. ... 964 0 Oo 
Gibb, D and Co., West India Dock- 


road* oo 
%* Recommended for acceptance ‘by the W Ske raceesire | 


Lonpon.—For refitting the offices of all departments of the 
Aldenham-street School St. Pancras, with stoneware troughs 
and automatic flushing tanks, and for providing a new 
system of drainage, For the School Board for London :— 


Harrison and Spooner $2,006 0 oO 
Yerbury, R. A., and Sons 1,697 0 Oo 
Stevens Bros, ... 155340, 0 
Akers, W., and Co.,’... 1,447 0 O 
Marshall, R. A. tee A oo 
Bangs, J. and H. , Camden Town*... 915 0 


* Recommended by. the Works Committee for Eat Piet 


Lonpon.—For carrying out various works at the Edward- 
street Transferred School, Deptford, with a view to adapting 
the building for the purposes of a special school, and also for 
the accommodation of girls and infants, For the School 
Board for London :— 

Mid-Kent Building and Contracting 


Works, Ltd... £420 0 O 
Black, re and Son 410 0 0 
Frampton, Sigs 384 0 O 
Boyer, J.and C.... 345 0 0 
Akers, W., and Co. 325 0 O 
Leney, H.., ’ Penge* oe) 


aa 179 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For extending the low-pressure hot-water appa- 
ratus in the new portion of the Ecclesbourne-road School, 
Islington, for the School Board for London :— 


Fraser and Fraser, Ltd. £552 10 O 
Berry, Z. O., and Sons.. 540 0 0 
Jenkins, A. 3a 538 0 oO 
Duffield and Co... 400 0 O 


Comyn Ching and ‘Co. "Castle-street, 
Long-acre* ... 355 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For the enlargement of the infants’ department 
of the Randall-place School, Greenwich, for the School 
Board for London. Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Mid-Kent Building and Contacting 


Works, Limited £4,151 0 O 
Smith, J.,and Sons ... 4,125 0 Oo 
Kirk and "Randall 3,978 0 oO 
Nightingale, B. E. 3,966 0 oO 
Patrick, J.and MM. ... 3,859 0 oO 
Wallis, G. E., and Sons 3,598 0 @ 
Bowyer, J. and C, 3,490 0 0 


Munday, G. W., and Sons, $ 
Gardens, E.C. Wren 3,268 17 6 
* Recom cended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Sav age 


Lonpox.—For the supply of an elevator and conveyors at 


the Barking pumping-station, for the London County 

Council :— 

Conveyor and Elevator Co... LEST 60 0 
Coles; Ha Jeo = 893 0 O 
New Conveyor Company, Ltd. 612 0 0 


JOHN BENN ET T, 32, Guilford Street, London, W.C. 
GRANITE, MARBLE, MOSAIC & TILE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


WORKS: 


1,19 & 20, BRUNSWICK MEWS, W.c. 


ASEMENTS&f| | 


i Sey clés pltos n: 


=R 6 RIO | 


BRC k.. 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Gistaiions for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. 


A. W. ITTER. Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
Companies and Corporations, and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 


MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


BUEN 1G Gla tarsazsncisconczore! cokers ¢ wescheey encom 
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ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


longer and work bet‘er 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 


A Double-Action 


than any hitherto Spring Hinge 


Seproaie os a which opens to and 
“CAN BE FITTED TO closes from the angle 
° 
ANY DOOR. of 135 


Lonpon.—For providing and fixing complete svstems of 
low-pressure hot-water apparatus for warming the under- 
mentione1i school buildings now being erected, for the School 
Board for London :— 

Fossdene-road School, Charlton, Greenwich. 


Green, T., and Son, Ltd. £590 0 oO 
Russell and Co. ... Ss 589 0 O 
Vaughan and Brown. Ltd. 578 0 Oo 
Maguire and Son = AS, 563 I0 Oo 
Wontner-Smith. Gray and Co. 550 0 O 
Ellis, J. C. and J. S., Ltd. 524 I0 O 
Clarke, J. F,. and Sons... 499 0 O 
Cannon, W. G., and Sons 496 I0 oO 
Davis. G., Kensington* a one 476 0 O 
“The Friern,’ East Dulwich, East Lambeth. 
Fox, W. J. : ; 2 4769 15 oO 
Jenkins, A. oe “cs “o mae 702 BONO 
Berry, Z. D., and Sons... = ae 685 o O 
Jones and Attwood ao “ae Sas 560 0 O 
Maguire and Son =~ oe ae 536 15 o 
Wontner-Smith, Gray and Co. os 533 0 O 
Russell and Co, ... yr ea ae 529 0 O 
May, J.andF. ... ey Ses Sa 505 0 O 
Vaughan and Brown, Ltd. ... see 485 0 0 
Davis. G.... as Ay: ie xf 481 0 Oo 
Purcell and Nobbs, Cleveland-street* 446 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For providing a new Kindergarten gallery and 
for other work at the Webb-street School, Bermondsey. For 


the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect :— 
Leeks and Hooker £250 0 Oo 
Downs, W. ; 244 0 0 


Johnson and Co., Watling-street* I eps) 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For the provision of a manual training centre, 
with a chemical laboratory over it, in connexion with the 
Hugh Myddleton School, Clerekenwell, for the London 
School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Shurmur, W, ... 
A‘len, J.. and Sons 
Roberts, L. H. and R. 
Treasureand Son ... ~ 
Miskin, C., St. Albans * 2,158 

* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For the provision of manual training and laun- 
dry centres in connection with the Goodrich-road School, 


25394 
2,270 
2,251 
2,230 


H 


Lidstoue, N. ... £2,944 0 0 
Johnson and Co. 2,640 14 6 
Kilby and Gayford 2,500 0 O 
Reed, A., and Son 2,550 0 O 
Patrick, J. and M. 2,495 0 O 
Staines and Son a, 2,446 0 O 
Yerbury, R. A., and Sons 2,430 O O 
Kirk and Randall . 2,415 0 O 
oO 
ome) 
° oO 
ome) 
oe) 


East Dulwich, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. Ie 
Bailey, Architect :— 
Holt, W., and Sons ... 706 sw £2,677 0 0 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting 
Works, Limited n ai aaa 2,255 0 Oo 
Peacock Bros. ... = 25230) (O1nO 
Smith, J., and Sons 2,169 0 O 
Downs, W ‘ 2,140 O 0 
Otway, J. = a 2,047 0 O 
Garrett, J.,and Son ... 2,039 0 Oo 
Triggs, E. ree TOIT fon 
Nightingale, B.E.  ... ec aes 1,895 0 oO 
Akers, W., and Co., South Norwood* 1,880 0 o 


* Recommended by the Works Committee for acceptance. 


Lonpon.—F or erecting a junior mixed department in con- 
nexion with the Gipsy-road School, West Norwood, to pro- 
vide accommodation for 410 children. and for other work for 
the School Board for London, Mr.T. J. Bailey, Architect:— 


Lawrance, E., and Sons £12,147 0 0 
Shillitoe, J., and Son 12,000 0 oO 
Downs, W. ... xe 11,392 0 0 
Bowyer, J. and C. 10,995 0 O 
Lathey. Bros. ... ee aes 10,807 0 oO 
Holliday and Greenwood 10,666 0 o 
Smith, J., and Sons... nae 10,395 0 O 
Nightingale, B. E., ... aw ies 10,294 0 0 
Cox, C., Hackney * ... J 10,255 0 oO 


*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For alterations at No. 32, Hatton Garden, for 
Mr. W. H. Baker. Mr. Geo. Waymouth, architect, 23, Moor- 
gate-street, E.C.;— 


Pennack, C. oo 
Hosegood, Be) Re ae ° oO 
Richardson Bros.* 700 0 oO 


* Accepted. Including other items. 


AU 
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THE FIRST 
SPRINGS EVER® 


Fig. 3 is the new 
Single Action Spring. 


It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180° 


THESE GREAT 


i.e., “ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


Lonpon.—Accepted for additions and alterations to 198 
Grove-lane, Camberwell, S.E., for Mr. J. Bach. Messrs. 
Burche!l and Lees, architects :— 


John Ham, Camberwell $340 0 O 


Lonpon.—For erecting four shops in Plashet-road, West 
Ham for Mr. W. Neil. Mr. George Stooke, architect, 29, 
Plaistow Park-road, Plaistow :— 


Jores and Pearce £1,595 © 0 
Maddison a 1,335 0 O 
Taylor (accepted) 1,120 0 0 


Lonpon.—Accepted for alterations to premises, No. 11, 
King-street, and Nos. 5 and 6, Bridge-road, Hammersmith, 
W., for Messrs. A. J. Palmer and Co. Mr. Alfred Howard, 
surveyor, The Outer Temple, W.C. :— 

Knight, S., Fulham... bac £624 10 0 


Lonpon.—-Accepted for sanitary alterations, new drainage 
system and decorative repairs at No. 4, Gloucester-terrace, 


Regent’s Park, N.W., for Mr. John Rose Auldjo. Mr. R. 
Owen Allsop, architect, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand :— 
Cop, C.C., and Son, 127, Albany-street, 
INGNVin aes Gee eee + oe ey LOLMOMO 


MAccLEsFIELD.—For the erection of a new Wesleyan 
Chapel at Kerridge. Mr. Elijah Jones, Hanley, architect :— 
Clayton, John, Builder Macclesfield* £1,123 0 oO 
* Accepted. 


Magrstec (WatEs),—For the erection of schoolrooms, 
&c., Nantyfyllon, for the Cwmdu and Llangynwydd Higher 
School Board. Mr. E. W. Burnett, architect, Tondu, near 


Bridgend :-— 
McGaul, W. $4,262 0 0 
Francis, W. 4,077 0 O 
Gaylard, P. a ary - 3,900 0 O 
Rattary and Jenkins, Pontyeymmer, 
near Bridgend (accepted)... 2750; (0. vO 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CoO.,, 


59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connectien with any other firm, 
Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON,” 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


Newport (Mon.).—For the erection of new business, 
premises, Clarence-place. for Messrs. Phillips and Sons 


brewers, Newport. Messrs. W. Graham, Hitchcock and Co., 
architects, Newport :— 


Firbank, J. H.... if as ws - £4,030 0. O 
Jones and Son... F os ate 3,987 0 oO 
Jenkins and Sons 3-970 0 9 
Prosser, T. 3,957 0 oO 
Locke... 3950 0 oO 
Read, C. H. 3,850 0 o 
Linton, J. 3,806 0 oO 
Banbury ay 3,760 0 0 
Hazell, A. eae =e 3697 0 O 
Morgan, A. S., and Co. 3,665 0 oO 
Linton, W. A.... es 3,548 0 O 
Morris, J. T. 3,500 © 0 


Newrort (Mon.).—Fcr the erection of new shop and 
leather dressing premises, Shaftesbury-street, Newport, for 
Messrs. W. W. Ware atid Co., Cardiff. Messrs. Conyers, 
Kirby and Sons, architects, Newport :— 


Diamond, T. G., Newport js), HESS 20D 
Richards. D. es es 1,725 0 0 
Westacott, T. C. ‘3 wep 1,690 0 Oo 
Bowden. H. hi zat 1,675 0 oO 
Jones, W., and Son 5 AT 1,657 0 oO 
Linton, John 1,585 0 0 
Linton, W. A. a 1,523 10 O 
Morgan, A.S., and Co.,, * 1,520 0 0 


* Accepted, 


SoutH SHreLps.—New bathroom and additions*to house, 

5, Wellington-terrace, for Mrs. Ward. Mr. J. Wardle Donald, 

architect, South Shields :— < 

Fawcus, W (accepted) oe is. 14S -IO~ © 

[Lowest of four tenders.] 

SouTH SHrIeELDs.—For new stable and coach-house for John 

Readhead, Esq. Mr. J. Wardle Donald, architect, South 

Shields. Quantities by the architect :— 
Goodwin, R., and Son (accepted) £280 0 0 

[Lowest of three tenders.] 
SouTH SHiELDs.—For the erection of “ Westoe Tower,” 
Westoe Village, for T. E. Brigham, Esq. Mr. J. Wardle 


Donald, architect, South Shields. Quantities by the ~ 

architect :— : 
Thornton and Co, ... £3,356 14 gd 
Sheriff, Stephen ies tis iu 2.988 0 oO 
Nichol,.J--G. i. ae ae 2,670 0 oO 
Robertson, W. J. (accepted) 2,560 0 o 
Christie, William (withdrawn) 2,550 -9 © 


[All of South Shields.] 


SouTH SHreLps.—For the erection of Infants’ School, 
Mortimer-road, South Shields. Mr. J. Wardle Donald, 
architect :— 


Brown, H.,&Co.  ... oS £5,468 10 10 
Robertson, W. J., South Shields 5,312. 5 10° 
Thornton and Co, South Shields ... 5.257 14 8 
Goodwin, R.and Sons, South Shields 53150 0 O 
Young, James, South Shields 5,145 0 © 
Sheriff, Stephen, South Shields 5,102 16 0 
Hunter, Thomas, Washington 4,791 I 0 
Miller, J. L., Tynemouth... a= 4,777.14 8 
Elliott, Joseph, North Shields 4,760 0 oO 
Christie, W., Commercial-road, South. ; 

Shields oa ext ae wei 4,750 0 0 
Brown, W. H. and R., 6, Woodlands - 

terrace, South Shields od es 4.678 8 3 
Howe, Joseph, & Co., West Hartle- 

pool... nee eas ane tee 4,570 13 6 


West BromwicH.—For the erection of two houses and 
shops, Harvill’s Hawthorn, West Bromwich, for Mr. Richard 
Neale. Mr. John W. Allen, architect, West Bromwich :— 


Sorrill, Geo... ens oa oe | H75O: OF D 
Woodward, R. and E. ... ae Sa 717.0 0 
Smith, H., and Son (accepted) ee 699 0 Oo 
Chapman, Thos. 690 0 Oo 


[All of West Bromwich] 


SPHINCTER WORKS, 
EMERSON STREET, LONDON, S.E., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
LECLANCHE BATTERIES, TELEPHONES, 
ELECTRICAL THERMOGRAPHS, 


WATER TELEGRAPHS, and COMPLEX 
COMMUNICATIONS of all kinds 
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- The Admiralty IN the initial issue of THE 
Offices BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, acouple 

3 of geometrical drawings were 

given of the new Admiralty Offices in St. 
James’s Park. At that time the buildings 
“were far from complete, and no judgment 
whatever could be formed as to how the 
drawings were working out in execution. 
A morning contemporary, noted for its utter 
ignorance on Art matters—particularly Ar- 
chitectural—notifies the completion of the 
block, and believes “it will probably be very 
generally allowed that externally it is, upon 
the whole, a very satisfactory addition to the 
official edifices of London, while, as _ re- 
gards the interior, it is in all the require- 
ments of lightness, 
healthiness, com- 
fort, and real uti- 
lity, superior to 

' anything yet erec- 
ted in London.” 
About its lightness, 
healthiness, com- 
fort, and real uti- 
lity, we shall be 
able to speak when 
we have an oppor- 
tunity to survey its 
internal arrange- 
ments, but of. its 
external appear- 
ance it may be said 
at once that a more 
trite and-com- 
monplace design 
has never’ been 
made for a_ great 
national building 
for many years. 
. How far this has 
been influenced by 
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in the history of a country. They should be 
the finest of their kind, the best that money 
can procure, the living Art of the moment. 
They should not become the catspaw of a 
democratic Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who finds in a nice plain building, “ admir- 
ably adapted to its purpose,” an easy way 
through the polling booths at the next 
General Election. We have in the Capital 
of this great Empire many extraordinary 
public buildings, a conglomerous mass of 
everything that Architecture is not. Shining 
out from that mass is Barry’s wonderful 
Palace of Westminster, England’s noblest 
work for centuries, and Norman Shaw’s new 
Scotland Yard, a building yet to be under- 


officialdom and 
financial meanness 
we do not know ; 


but we do know that if this is the kind of | 


Architecture that the Capital of England in- 
dulges in for its great public works, it is 
time some really competent authority should 


be placed at the head of the department of | 


State that controls such things. It is totally 
insufficient that buildings of this nature 
should be “ admirably adapted to their pur- 
pose,’ as the Daily News puts it. Public 
buildings of a great country have a higher 
motive than a mere adaptibility to the duties 
of a handful of the community. They should 
teach a lesson even to the poorest-minded 
‘creatures walking in their shadows ; a lesson 
in ambition, a lesson in nobleness, a lesson 
in respect. Public buildings are milestones 


attitude of its predecessor. 


THE attitude of 
the new Govern- 
ment with regard 
to the Westminster Improvement and the 
vexed question of adding to the Abbey is 
likely, we hear, to be in great measure the 
For this little 
bit of continuity of policy we are honestly 
thankful. Government policy in Architec- 
ture has always been fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, but by-and-bye an orator may be 
born who will rouse the country to en- 
thusiasm in the Art of Building by means of 
a “purely Constructive Policy,’ to adopt 
one of the catch phrases of both parties. 


Should Westminster 
Abbey be added to ? 


|For the jpresent we are quite sure that 


orator remains to 
be born. However, 
we understand 
upon authority that 
the change of Go- 
vernment will make 
little or no differ- 
ence to the policy 
of the Office of 
Works, in regard, 
especially, to the 
recomm endations 
of the Royal Com- 
mission on West- 
minster Abbey. 
Mr. Akers Douglas, 
the new First Com- 
missioner, is at one 
with his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, as to the 
advisability of 
taking the vote of 
the Commons be- 
fore deciding upon 
the best site for 


stood. If with these we include Street’s 
masterpiece in the Strand, forgetting its 
west elevation, and the great want of cohe- 
sion in the whole design, only remembering 


its beautiful Great Hall and the fine detail of | 


the whole work, we have actually nothing 
left but Architecture at its lowest, and the 
lowest of the lot is either Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s monstrosity on one side of the Horse 
Guards’ Parade, or Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming’s Admiralty Offices on the other. 
Which is actually the worst, we have no 
inclination to discover. “ Real utility”’ upon 
“the whole ” areso eminently the mere jingle 
of phrases that one wonders how a daily con- 
temporary can print such stuff as criticism. 


| 


HOUSE AT OXTED: THE ENTRANCE FRONT: R. A. BRIGGS, ARCHITECT. 


the proposed Mo- 
numental Chapel. 
Therefore the offer 
of £38,000, for the erection of this building 
which was made by Mr. Yates Thompson, 
still awaits acceptance or refusal. The old 
controversy as to whether a private donor 
should be allowed to immortalise himself at 
the expense, so to speak, of the venerable 
Abbey, will face the new Commons, together 
with the alternative sites upon which the 
Royal Commission split. The late First 
Commissioner completed the negotiations for 
acquiring the houses in Old Palace Yard, the 
removal of which was unanimously recom- 
mended on the ground that they not only 
conceal to a great extent the Architecture of 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and the ancient 
Chapter -House, but are also a constant 


386 


source of danger to the Abbey by fire. 
The vote in the Civil Service Estimates, 
in which provision is made for the pur- 
chase money and costs, was passed before 
the dissolution, so that there is nothing 
to hinder the authorities from beginning the 
work of demolition whenever they feel dis- 
posed. Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s idea was to 
postpone operations until the autumn and 
winter months, when men engaged in the 
Building Trades are most in need of employ- 
ment, and we understand that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas concurs in the suggestion. With 
regard to Mr. Yates Thompson’s offer, the 

ift was conditional upon the adoption of 
the Old Palace Yard site. We think the 
late Government acted wisely in deferring a 
decision. One half of the Royal Commis- 
sion were in favour of the Old Palace Yard 
site, but the other half—including Mr. 
Plunket (the First Commissioner of Works 
in the last Conservative Administration), Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse and the late Mr. L. J. 
Jennings—preferred what is known as the 
Refectory site. In face of so marked a diver- 
gence of opinion, it would have been presump- 
tuous of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, who was First 
Commissioner when Mr. Thompson’s letter 
was written, to assume the responsibility of 
determining the question. This view of the 
matter was the more convincing seeing that 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre was himself strongly 
wedded to Mr. Pearson’s scheme of utilising 
the area about to be cleared in Palace Yard. 
One of the arguments adduced in favour of 
Mr. Pearson’s proposal. was that the Side 
Aisles and Chapel, which would be the lowest 
part of the new building, would not come 
within 50 feet of the corner of the existing 
houses. Mr, Plunket and the other advocates 
of the Refectory site contend, however, that 
the erection of any structure calculated to con- 
ceal the Architecture of Henry VII.’s Chapel 
and the ancient Chapter House is objection- 
able. Weare not quite reconciled to the idea 
of adding to the Abbey at all. Itseems tous 
a dangerous thing, granting what skill and 
discretion you please, to tamper with either 
the symmetry or the sanctity of Westminster 
Abbey, and it is a moot point whether the 
proposed Chapel will not do both. How- 
ever, no doubt the Commons will “thresh 
out” the question in their way. Only, asa 
matter of detail, the average member really 
knows little about Architecture, and cares 
less. A committee of experts had much 
better endeavour to agree. 


A ‘“*CONDEMNED AREA” IN 
SHEFFIELD. 


Two years ago the City Council took in hand 
the improvement scheme for dealing with the 
insanitary area in the Crofts. Most of the pro- 
perty has now been acquired, and the practical 
carrying out cf the scheme, which involves the 
demolition of a large number of houses occupied 
by the working classes, cannot be much longer 
delayed. The difficult question arises, how 
best to deal with the displaced population. 
Various suggestions have been made, one being 
that the Corporation should build workmen’s 
houses, and let them at rents which might 
possibly not bring in income sufficient to 
pay the interest on the outlay. A member 
of the Town Trust is anxious that the 
Trust should take over the whole or a part 
of the condemned area, level the houses 
thereon, and build new ones; or if the 
Council preferred to carry out the scheme, that 
a purchase should be made after the area had 
been cleared. The matter has not been fully 
discussed by the Trustees, but in view of the 
limited funds at their disposal it is hardly 
likely that a scheme of such proportions and 
involving such large financial responsibility 
would be undertaken by them. It is interesting 
to mention that at the June meeting of the City 
Council in 1893 a resolution was carried on the 
motion of Mr. Stuart Uttley. seconded by Mr. 
Llewellyn, instructing the Health Committee 
‘that in any scheme which*they may make for 
the improvement of any unhealthy area or 
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areas they shall appropriate a certain part of it 
as a site for the erection of dwellings for the 
working classes.” It would, therefore, seem as 
if the Council had already committed itself to 
the policy of erecting working-class dwellings. 


CARLYLE’S HOUSE AT CHELSEA. 
INTERESTING RELICS AND MEMORIALS. 


HOMAS CARLYLE’S dwelling house at 

- Chelsea, which was opened to the general 
public on Friday, is a well-built specimen 

of late 17th century Architecture, three storeys 
high. The gathering at the private view was 
modest, and it will not be until the actual cent- 
enary of Carlyle’s birth (December 4th) that 
any representative celebration will be attempted. 
The Committee have succeeded in gathering to- 
gether a very fair collection of personal relics, 
which, so far as possible, have been placed in 
the positions they occupied when Carlyle died. 
At present the rooms increase in interest, the 
higher one gets up. On the ground floor 
are two small rooms containing an old book- 
case, black with age, and two tables and 
chairs, but nothing otherwise notable. The 
Drawing Room on the first floor contains 
similar furniture, plain almost to severity. 
Over the mantelpiece is a _ picture of 
he rugged old man on horseback, and on 
another wall there is a coloured sketch repre- 
senting him in the evening of life, not long 
before he died. Another large, black bookcase 
covers one side of the room, and this is filled 
with well-thumbed, tattered volumes in German 
and English, ancient copies of Shakspeare, faded 
and yellow, and several homely volumes of 
Bohn occupying conspicuous places. But this 
room has another interest. Within it took 
place those brilliant gatherings of English men 
of letters which, for a whole generation, made 
the modest life abode of Thomas Carlyle the 
most famous and memorable in the land. 
Dickens was here, and Browning, and Forster, 
and Tennyson, and Leigh Hunt, the foppish 
French Count d’Orsay, swift-witted Douglas 
Jerrold, Laman Blanchard, Edward Irving 
the preacher, and the famous painters Maclise 
and Stanfield. Leading directly from this 


room is Mrs. Carlyle’s Bedchamber 
Dressing Room, one of the walls being 
adorned with a portrait of her face, 


with its sweet expression and sad, regretful 
eyes. On the second floor is Carlyle’s Bedroom 
and the ‘‘spare‘’ room where Ralph Waldo 
Emerson slept during that memorable visit of 
his Carlyle’s bed was an old-fashioned four- 
poster, and here again the accompanying furni- 
ture is of almost Spartan plainness. | His hip- 
bath stands in a sort of dressing-closet, and on 
the table is his old silk hat, venerable and 
battered and strange of shape. Carlyle had a 
leonine head, and this hat of his would slip 
over the entire face of most men. Carlyle 
occupied the Bedchamber from 1834, for 47 
continuous years. The third and last storey is 
the most interesting in the house. Carlyle added 
this room in 1853 at a cost of £200, and made 
it, as he fervently hoped, proof against sound. 
‘Frederick the Great ’’ was written here. The 
walls are still covered with prints and portraits 
of that monarch, faded brownish maps, and 
a notable portrait group of the most famous 
German philosophers. A black hair-seated 
arm-chair is near the fireplace. On the com- 


‘pletion of ‘‘ Frederick’’ Mr. Carlyle gave up 


this room, as the noises from the street below 
penetrated as clearly here as anywhere else. 
In the winter of 1880 he vacated his old 
Bedroom also, and in 1881 lived mainly down- 
stairs in the Drawing Room, there to die on 
February 5th of that year. 

The report of the Committee which was 
formed to make the purchase of the dwelling 
shews that £2,033 has been collected to date, 
but of this there has been an expenditure for 
freehold and repairs of £1,844, leaving a 
balance of £189. There is, however, a further 
estimated liability of £245 outstanding, and 
no maintenance fund has been provided as yet. 


Ata meeting of the Glasgow Corporation 
last week it was decided that the price of gas 
be reduced 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, being from 
2s. 6d. to 2s. 4d., the latter being the lowest 
rate at which the illuminant has ever been 
supplied to Glasgow. 


anes 


AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 


By THomAS GILDARD, 


HoNORARY MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Te 


I 1 UTCHESON’S Hospital School has, like 
the Union Bank, been so altered and 
added to that there is little of Mr. Hamil- 

ton’s building to be seen. Originally, although 
not without some play of composition, it was 
comparatively plain, the Trustees being either 
unable or unwilling to expend much money, or 
thinking that plainness in even such an import- 
ant School was enough for its situation. 

A considerable time- intervened between the 
building of the Wings of the Normal Seminary 
and the building of the centre part, with its 
square-columned Porch and Clock Turret. The 
Turret is well outlined, but I do not think that 
the connection of the later with the earlier 
work is, in some particulars, well managed— 
some of the leading features of the original not 
being carried along, whereby the composition 
is less integral than it might have been. I have 
little doubt that the cause of the Seminary not 
being erected all at once was the want of 
money, for Mr. Stow, the enlightened and 
zealous promoter, did not enjoy much public 
recognition of his doing the State some service. 
I have seen, as if Mr. Stow was the subject of 
Goldsmith’s lines— 


“ Even children followed with endearing wile, 
And pluck’d his gown to share the good man’s smile.” 


It is not creditable to Glasgow that there is no 
public memorial of a man who was such an ad- 
vanced pioneer in the reform of education. 

St. Paul’s Church in John Street is compa- 
ratively small, but perhaps few buildings by 
Hamilton are more characteristic of his 
manner. 

A good example of Hamilton as a Tenement 
Architect is the Cleland Testimonial at the 
corner of Cathcart and Buchanan Streets. 

Mr. Hamilton was essentially a Roman 
Architect, and such buildings as the Royal 
Exchange and Hamilton Palace place him in 
that style in the very foremost rank among 
modern Architects. They are of the best type 
of Roman—simple yet dignified in conception, 
powerful yet subservient in detail, and not over- 
burthened or distracted by pompous and asser- 
tive ornament. 

In Mr. Hamilton’s time the Gothic revival 
had made little progress, and as his principal 
achievements had been in other styles, it is pos- 
sible that he had little sympathy with it. Saint 
John’s Church, off Gallowgate, is an example of 
his work in Gothic. Its detail is certainly not 
the most exemplary, but viewing it as Sir 
Walter Scott advised Melrose to be viewed, it 
is seen to be a composition of great dignity of 
proportion. Pictorially it is one of the grandest 
features in the civic scenery of the East End, 
and seen from the Fir Park, it is an impressive 
object in even the general picture of Glasgow. 

Mr. Hamilton was more successful in the 
Jacobean style. Dunlop House, finished shortly 
before I began my apprenticeship, is in that 
style, and was one of his favourite mansions. 
An addition to an old house is what was origin- 
nally intended, Sir John Dunlop having some 
sentimental regard for what had been the 
ancestral home, but the addition’s claims and 
charms advanced with steps, perhaps slow, but 
sure, and at last took possession of the old home 
with the exception of one solitary chamber. 

In the Houses of Parliament competition 
Mr. Hamilton was awarded the third premium. 
The style which he adopted was the Elizabethan 
or Jacobean. 

In the Donaldson’s Hospital competition Mr. 
Hamilton was one of three Architects selected, 
the others being Gillespie-Grahame and 
Playfair. 

Mr. Playfair’s design was chosen, and Mr. 
Hamilton’s, I understand, received an 
honorarium of £300. Mr. Hamilton’s elevation 
was Ionic, the arrangement of parts being 
somewhat similar to that of the principal facade 
of Hamilton Palace. 

A somewhat exhaustive list of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s works will be found under the article 
“David, Hamilton”’ in the ‘‘ Architectual Pub- 
lication Society’s Dictionary.”’ 

The office hours were from nine till seven, 
the hour between four and five being the in- 
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terval for dinner. On Saturday the office closed 
at four. There was no gas in the office, and in 
the winter evenings we wrought by candle- 
light. 

Two assistants of long before my time were 
James Gibson and John Thomson. The Hamil- 
ton family always spoke of James Gibson with 
affection for his kindly disposition, and with 
praise of his abilities. He died shortly after 
having begun business. John Thomson be- 
came Architect of the Tennant Town Residence 
in West George Street (in which is shown much 
of the manner of his matter), 
and of Elmbank Crescent, a 
range of buildings possess- 
ing many excellences well 
worthy of careful study. 

The Hamiltons’ method of 
get-up or finish of drawings 


sions, &c., and many of them of great beauty, 
by a misunderstanding, fell into the hands of 
an Architect of no great professional repute, and 
and now some years dead, and he ignominiously 
consigned them to an underground cellar, where 
they remained literally to rot. 

The late John Mossman’s father made a bust 


of David Hamilton; another, by Patric Park, 


is in the Corporation Galleries, alongside that 
of Glasgow’s other great Architect, Alexander 
Thomson; and his portrait was painted by 
Saxon and Macnee. In the dining room there 
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was somewhat different from 
that presently in practice. 
Both father and son were 
exceptional colourists, as also 
had been an older son, 
William (who had been dead 
many years before the time I 
am speaking of). Hence, as 
much as from it being the 
custom of the period, all 
sketch elevations were highly 


: abe F WN 
coloured in India-ink, sepia, 
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or in a_ brilliant style 


after the manner of the 

famousarchitectural painter, 

Roberts. The drawings were 

not merely washed over, but 
all the shadows were care- =: 
fully projected. The effects 

were produced by repeated 

coats of transparent colour; even the plans 
and sections of ‘“‘working-drawings’’ always 
received two coats. I remember there was 
over the mantelpiece an elaborate perspec- 
tive, by William Hamilton, of an Italian 
court or quadrangle, in which the shadows 
were almost absolutely black, * nevertheless, 
they were so transparent that the most delicate 
mouldings and ornaments beneath them were 
as visible, clear, and distinct as’ when the 
drawing-in pen had newly left them. The 
colouring of James Hamilton—who possessed 
remarkable abilities as an Architect and 
draughtsman, as well as colourist—was less 
laboured, more sketchy, than that of his father 
and older brother, and often showed much 
depth and brilliance. The writing on the 
sketches and working drawings was invariably 
in a peculiar small back slope, and done with a 


was a fine portrait of the Duke of Hamilton 
who built the Palace, testifying to friendship 
no less than to professional association ; and, 
I believe, that Mr. Hamilton was also familiarly 
known to the Earl of Eglinton. This grand 
old Architect knew how to deport himself in: 
the society of dukes and earls. 

A contemporary of Mr. Hamilton was Peter 
Nicholson, who is better known to us as the 
author of such standard books as ‘‘ Treatise on 
Perspective and Isometrical Drawing,” ‘‘ The 
Architectural Dictionary,’ and ‘‘ The Car- 
penter’s Guide,”’ than asa practising Architect. 
For Glasgow he designed Carlton Place, and in 
this, to transpose the line of the poet, we find 
his work inspired by what his precepts taught. 
I know one of the houses, that of Mr. Robb, 
banker. Its plan is unique, andthe Dining Room 
and Library are remarkably fine rooms, the 
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Church, the Lunatic Asylum in Parliamentary 


Road (now offices of the City Parochial Board), 
and the late Hunterian Museum. The Jail was 


| one of the earliest endeavours in this country to 


apply Greek Architecture to our commonplace 
circumstances, and although, of necessity, it 
has windows, they in nowise detract from the 


_ broad and severe treatment, proper alike to the 


Gy 
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style and to the purpose of the building. The 
Doric portico, with its deep recess, is not only 
of great dignity in itself, but is in aptest har- 
mony with the general composition. Unfortu- 
nately, by repeated altera- 
tions on the street level, the 
building is now sunk from 
its original platform. I have 
heard it said that Stark 
would have liked the com- 
position to have been a 
superstructure upon a low 
stylobate. The Steeple of 
St. George’s Church, may, 
in beautiful and picturesque 
outline and fine play of light 
and shade, perhaps vie with 
even the best of Wren’s. 
And yet there have been 
attempts, again and again, 
on one pretext or another, 
to have this beautiful Steeple 
and the Church removed, 
one being that they stood 
in the way of the public 
convenience, and another— 
adding insult to injury— 
that the valuable site might 
be occupied by a building 
for business. The traffic is 
not yet so great as to require 


| their removal, and the greater the traffic becomes, 


they will be of the greater advantage—it being 
diverted,that going west taking the one side 
and that east the other. There was a proposal 
at one time to convert the Church into Municipal 
Buildings. Mr. Low madea design in which 
he took down the Church, but retained the 
Steeple, piercing it on four sides, and utilising 
it as an alcove for a public statue or a fountain, 
or as a refuge from a shower, or a waiting-place. 
The Lunatic Asylum was at the time of its 
erection considered one‘of the best planned in 
Europe. For external effect, its plan is ex- 
ceedingly happy, an octagon, with wings 
branching from four of its faces, and this 
octagon resolving itself into a circle crowned 


| by an oviform Dome of great beauty of outline 


—the arrangement of octagon and wings 


| affording opportunity for grand massive effects 
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THE FARM BUILDINGS, BICKLEY HALL: ERNEST NEWTON, ARCHITECT. 


crow pen, not the steel imitation, but cut from the 
quill of the wing of the veritable cornix. Full- 
size detail drawings were always inked in and 
coloured. 

It might be expected that David Hamilton 
left many interesting drawings, but a very large 
number, chiefly details, were burned when it 
was found that there was no room for them in 
the office, and a less honourable fate befel 
others that had been kept carefully in port- 
folios. These portfolios, containing drawings 
of the Great Queen Street Theatre, the Royal 
Exchange, Hamilton Palace, Churches, Man- 


former decorated by sculptured panels on the 
walls. It is claimed for Nicholson ‘‘ that he 
was the first who discovered that Greek 
mouldings were the section of a cone, and he 
defied any person to prove that he ever derived 
any information from foreign works.’ 

Another contemporary of David Hamilton, 
was William Stark, of whom Sir Walter Scott 
said that ‘‘more genius died than is left behind 


' among the collected universality of Scottish 


Architects.” He has given to Glasgow four 


| public buildings, of varied character, and all of 


the highest excellence—the Jail, St. George’s 


| It is both bad and out of place. 
| exigencies of the different purpose have neces- 


of light and shade. I can scarcely believe that 
the finial on the Dome was the work of Stark. 
Of course, the 


sitated great alterations on Stark’s original 
design, and I hesitate to say whether they have 
all been made with judgment. 

(To be continued.) 


At Daniel Stewart’s College, Ravelston, 
Edinburgh, a new Gymnasium and Recreation 
Hall was formally opened last week, at a cost 
of some £1,800. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot House, ARUNDEL STREET, 
Fuly 30th, 1895. 


‘‘T know what it ts to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town im 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its tair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roofs.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


Ir was rumoured a little while ago that the 
old Rolis Chapel, in Chancery Lane, was to be 
transformed into a Museum, and thus made the 
connecting link in the chain of buildings forming 
the old and new Record Offices. The neces- 
sary authority for stopping the services and 
generally preparing the way for the alteration 
had been granted, but even now the services 
are being continued, though the new Record 
Office, which faces Chancery Lane, is almost 
completed, and quite hides the ancient Chapel 
from public view, We hear, however, the 
services will be stopped next month, and that 
the Chapel will then be placed in the hands of 
the builders, who, while they have to retain as 
far as possible the historic portions of the 
building, have several alterations to make in 
order that the structure shall become perfectly 
proof against fire, for its walls will contain 
some of the most valuable documents that the 
nation possesses, including autograph letters of 
our leading statesmen, papal bulls of great 
antiquity, and, above all, Doomsday Book. 
The Chapel will be so enclosed by the outer 
walls of the new Record Office that it will be 
necessary to provide a top light, and this will 
necessitate several extensive alterations, while 
the Rolls House, formerly the residence of the 
Master of the Rolls, is to be swept away, in 
order to make room for the Wing of the new 
building. 


Tue Dean of Guild Court, Edinburgh, has 
just passed plans for altering one of the few 
remaining ancient buildings of the High Street. 
The tenement adjoins the Assembly Hall, and 
was purchased last year for the Church of 
Scotland. It is situated in a court known as 
Boswell’s Court, so called from one Dr. Boswell 
who lived there about 1760. The house, how- 
ever, is very much older than that, and even 
without any record of its history, it must have 
been in existence at least 100 years before. The 
front, to Castle Hill, is in polished ashlar, with 
numerous lofty and narrow windows, and still 
retains some fragments of the moulded string- 
courses and a goodly row of dormer gables, 
with finials of varied designs, now much 
weather-worn. The original doorway, which is 
also the door to an old-fashioned turret stair, 
remains with its mouldings fairly entire. Over 


itis the lintel, with a panel and inscription , 


which speaks plainly as to its age, ‘‘O Lord in 
the is mi traist,’’ and some initials. The plans, 
now passed, will complete the improvement 
scheme of the Assembly Hall, originated and 
carried through so far successfully by the 
efforts of the Rev. Dr. Mair, of Earlston. In 
these alterations the Architects, Messrs. Hardy 
& Wight, have provided on the two lower 
floors ample accommodation much needed by 
the Assembly. The external aspect of the old 
building will be carefully preserved in all 
characteristic features, and the rough walls 
rough-casted and repaired. 


WHATEVER happens to the County Council’s 
Water Bills in the new Parliament one thing is 
certain : provision must be made for the future 
needs of Londoners. The Council is the only 


authority which can introduce a new water 
supply, and the Water Committee has boldly 
let its designs be known. Like Liverpool and 
Birmingham it is proposed that London should 
go to Wales. The Council’s engineer has fixed 
on the Wye district, and here magnificent 
watersheds have been surveyed, .312,400 acres 
in extent, capable of yielding a daily supply to 
London of 415,000,000 gallons, after allowing 
for compensation water. This water is more 
than the whole average flow of the Thames in 
summer. Considering the greatness of London 
and its magnificent possibilities, this scheme is 
relatively no larger than the new supplies of 
Manchester, Liverpool or Birmingham. The 
total cost is estimated at £38,800,000, but it 
would only be necessary to carry out part of 
the scheme at first—introducing anextrasupply 
of 200,000,000 gallons daily. 


At the National School of Fine Arts, Paris, 
the ten selected works for the Prix de Rome 
have been on view. This prize, which enables 
the holder to travel for three years, with all his 
expenses paid, is the most coveted distinction 
annually offered to the pupils. The competitors 
are winnowed out of a great many more, and it 
is considered a great honour in itself to be 
included in the ten. Extraordinary precautions 
are taken to secure the originality of the works 
submitted to the judgment of the Academicians. 
A student who has won the right to a loge, as 
each: small studio in the fine building on the 
Quai Malaquais is called, has to prepare and 
submit a sketch in forty-eight hours, during 
which period he sleeps, eats, and works in 
solitary confinement, leading a hermit life in 
his cell. The drawing which he supplies to 
the examiners contains the merest suggestion 
of the elements of the future work, but it is 
sufficient to prove the identity of the crude 
conception with that of the finished painting, 
which has to be executed in seventy-two days. 
For better or worse the pupil once pledged to a 
particular form of treatment may not alter it, 
and to indicate that he has not done so the 
small rough pencil sketch is appended to the 
frame of the large canvas. This year the subject 
given to the competitors was ‘‘ Christ at the 
Foot of the Cross, Mourned by the Marys.”’ 
The ten paintings are typical of the several 
Schools of Art which are now being taught in 
this city, one or two being fantastic in the 
extreme; but according to the opinions ex- 
pressed, the Grand Prize is destined to fall to 
Laurens, the son of Jean Paul Laurens, a well- 
known Artist, and a member of the adjudicating 
body. Laurens the younger is the only com- 
petitor who has pourtrayed Mary Magdelene as 
a woman still in the possession of physical 
beauty. ; 


RESIDENTS in the Metropolis will find an 
article about themselves in the current number of 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” which cannot be called 
complimentary in any sense. It is entitled 
‘‘ Londoners at Home,”’ and its burden is that, 
as the Cockney seldom owns his house, he is in 
a bad condition, and ‘‘ London, its gifts con- 
sidered, is the least efficient and least influential 
aggregate of people on the globe.’’ In matters 
of taste the working classes are, it seems, de- 
moralised, and, what is still worse, the ethics 
of the trading classes appear to be no better, 
for it is stated seriously that ‘‘ the aborigines of 
North Siberia are possibly superior to Lon- 
doners in that first element of commerce, 
common honesty.’’ Perhaps the writer’s 
climax is found in the assertion that ‘ Lon- 


.doners habitually live as leasehold tenants, or 


as lodgers only, not in territorial dignity as 
freeholders of their own homes. Not true to 
themselves, but eager for the property of 
others, people so submissive and demoralised 
could hardly be entrusted with the honour of 
their country or with its defence in case of 
war.’’ Anything less like the London of to-day, 
the healthiest and largest city in the World, 
the most peaceful, one of the best-ordered, and 
pre-eminently the most public-spirited and 
Imperial-minded, we have never seen, and ‘it is 
a surprise to find it, of all places in the World, 
in the ‘‘ Quarterly.” 


Ir would almost seem that a panic had set in 
with regard to the condition of our English 
Cathedrals, It is now Salisbury’s turn. Mr. 
E. H. Hulse, as member for Salisbury for 


the past nine years, writes: ‘‘ I am anxious to 
draw yourattention to an appeal which is being 
made by the Dean and Chapter of Salisbury 
for the necessary funds to prevent the decay, 
and consequent destruction, of the most grace- 
ful of all our Cathedral Spires in England, and, 
perhaps, in Europe. It appears from the 
subjoined report of Sir Arthur Blomfield that a 
great deal of the external stonework is split, 


‘and it is imperatively necessary to render the 


angle turrets immediately secure. No mere 
repairs would suffice, but the work of restora- 
tion must be carried out to ensure the safety of 
this Architectural gem, which the Old World 
and the New World alike admire. The sum of 


~- 


£5,000 is required for the immediate preserva- ~ 


tion of the Tower, and already operations are 
in process around the north-west turret.”’ 


Here is Sir Arthur Blomfield’s report :— » 


‘During the progress of certain minor repairs 
in the Central Tower it became evident that 
something was seriously amiss with the upper 
part of the two western stair turrets which 
required investigation. A scaffold was accord- 
ingly erected round the north-west turret, from 
which a close and careful examination has been 
made, with the result that its state proves to be 
even worse than was feared. A good deal of 
the external stonework is split and fractured, 
and is in so loose and unsafe a condition that 
no assurance can be given of security from 
some serious disaster which might at any time 
occur. Certain cracks which are observable 
internally, especially one in the base of the 
Spire at this angle, though they are certainly 
not altogether new, show indications of a slight 
recent movement which would inevitably be- 
come dangerously aggravated by any consider- 
able fall of portions of the external stonework. 
It is difficult to determine with certainty the 
precise cause of the present state of things in 
these turrets, but various adverse agencies have 
no doubt been gradually at work for many years 
past. Of these the principal are, first the 
numerous iron bands, rods and ties which have 
been introduced from time to time, many of 
them in the most injudicious manner. An 
attempt has been made to protect some of them 
with lead from wet and consequent corrosion, 
but this has in many places altogether failed, 
and made matters worse rather than better. 
The next agents are wet and frost, which have 
gradually done much damage; and the third 
is to be found in the great thrust of the 
Spire, which is continually active. Nothing 
can be done to lessen or modify this element 
of danger, but it is imperative to render 
the angle turrets, which receive so much 
of it, as sound and strong as they can be made. 
For this purpose any attempt at small repairs 
or patching would not only be useless, but 
positively dangerous. The work that is called 
for by the necessities of the case is emphatically 
not one of restoration, but of repair, which is 
absolutely essential for safety, and which to be 
effectual must be complete and thorough. The 
greatest care, caution and skill will be necessary 
in dealing with the damaged portions of both 
these turrets. I should recommend the com- 
pletion of the north-west turret first, to be 
followed immediately by the repair of the 
corresponding one on the south side.”’ 


THE new Church of St. James, at Hands- 
worth, has now been completed and the 
consecration ceremony took place on Tuesday 
last. Mr. J. A Chatwin, Architect, was asked 
to submit designs for a large extension of the 
existing edifice, or for a new Church in which 
the old Sanctuary was to be utilised. The 
original structure was an unattractive building 
with a huge Gallery, very deficient in ventilation, 
and generally condemned as being Ecclesiasti- 
cally and Architecturally bad. Mr. Chatwin’s 
proposal was to remove the old Gallery and add 
a new Nave, Chancel, South Aisle, Baptistry 
and Organ Chamber, at a cost of about £7,000, 
and, his designs being approved, the work was 
commenced about twelve months ago. The 
result is that a well-proportioned, commodious 
Church has taken the place of the unsightly and 
inconvenient building which had outlasted its 
generation. The old Church now forms the 
North Aisle, and the Chancel becomes a 
Morning Chapel. The contract was given to 
Messrs. Thomas Barnsley and Son. 
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THe maintenance and repair of the Houses 
of Parliament, internally and externally, present 
figures sufficiently startling at first glance. 
Building operations cost every year £13,765, 
the renewal of furniture £3,520, and the warm- 
ing, ventilating, and lighting of the buildings 
£16,590. The system of warming and venti- 
lating the Houses of Parliament is most 
elaborate. The air is pumped in from the 
River Thames, and sent through pipes packed 
with cotton wool to cleanse it; it then passes 
through heating chambers in winter, and 
through cooling cham- 
bers in summer, before it 
is distributed by fans 
through the building; 
£2,200 worth of coal is 
consumed every year in 
working the machinery 
of this system of venti- 
lation. There Sis--ca 
resident engineer with a 
salary of £400, and a 
further sum of £5,000 is 
paid in wages in this 
department. The coals 
supplied to the apart- 
ments of the Lords cost 
£500, and to the Com- 
mons £1,200. The annual 
gas bill of both Houses 


is £3,000; the bill for 
electric lights £1,800, 
and, curious to relate, in 
addition to the gas and 


electricity, the use of oil 
lamps costs £1,250. 


In an interesting pre- 
face to Messrs. Osgood’s 
new edition of ‘A Pair 


teachers seeking information concerning ‘‘ suit- 
able occupations "’ for lower standards, it may 
be intimated that paper work in the form of 
making simple designs in coloured paper seems 
by far the most general means of meeting this 
portion of the Code requirements. Colouring 


in crayon is much less frequently shown, 
while water-colour work for young scholars has 
. but two exponents, one School tinting outlines; 
while a rival method, called brush work, has 
been adopted in the other department. Of 
course, exceptionally advanced work in water- 


being established by a cable 200 feet in length. 
Since the organ is not visible from the Church 
below, and is separated from the organist by 
the full length of the building, the effect when 
the music breaks forth is very striking. 


In the course of a lecture on Light Railways 
and Cable Ways, given at the weekly meeting of 
the Balloon Society, Mr. W. J. Brewer, after 
referring to the importance to Commerce of 
cheap and easy transit, and to the Conference 
which had been invited by the late Government 
on the subject of Light 
Railways, went on to 
describe the suspended 
cable way system which 
he had invented, and 
which had been success- 
fully at work at the Dyke, 
Brighton. The cost for 
a light railway of this 
kind would be about 
£250 per mile, exclusive 
of cars and_ engines. 
The advantages were, 
first, as to cost, which, 
taking weight for 
weight, would be vastly 
cheaper than a_ surface 
line of the ordinary 
type. It would not in- 


of’ “Blue Eyes,” Mr. 
Hardy, the novelist, who 


was an Architect by 
profession, says the 
novel was written at a 
time when the craze 
tor indiscriminate Church 
restoration had just 
reached the  remotest 
nooks of Western Eng- 
land, where the wild and 
tragic features of the 
coast had long combined 


terfere with the land, and 
he believed it especially 
met the difficulty of trans- 
port now felt in many 
manufacturing — districts, 
for by it goods could be 
conveyed speedily and at 


a cheap rate from the 
manufacturer to the rail- 
ways. Then it did not 
require locomotives nor - 
level crossings, nor did 
it in any way interfere 


with the ordinary traffic 


on roads. The system, 
he said, was capable of 
enormous development. 


There was no reason why 
whole trains of railway 


carriages, and waggons 
should not be _ taken 


across rivers by this 


means, and he also pro- 


imperfect harmony with 


the crude Gothic Art of 
the ecclesiastical build- 
ings scattered along it, 
throwing into extra- 
ordinary discord all Archi- 
tectural attempts at new- 
ness there. To restore 
the grey carcasses of a = 
medizvalism whose spirit \ 
had fled seemed a not \ 
less incongruous act than, \N 
to set about  renova- 
ting the adjoining crags 
themselves. 


a 
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On the site of the 
old House of Detention 
now stands one of the 
most recent and finest 
buildings erected by the 
London School Board. 
—the Hugh Myddleton 
Schools. These _ build- 
ings are being utilised 
for exhibition purposes 
in order to show what 
is being done under the 
London School Board 
in connection with 
manual training, Art 
studies, and hand-and-eye 
training. The recent demand for attention to 
what is now termed “ suitable occupations ’’ in 
all Schools gives to this Exhibition a special 


under the Education Department. In fact, the 
advance made by the London School Board in 
work of this kind is so great, that representa- 
tives from countries from which the ideas 
- connected with hand-and-eye training were 
originally borrowed are now attending in 
London to learn the art of going forward. To 
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posed to ascend moun- 
tains by zig-zaglines. As 
to motive power, the 
system was equally open 
to gas or electricity. Mr. 
Brewer added that he had 
perfected a cable system 
for surface lines where 
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colour drawing is to be seen from a special few 
elder scholars, but this type of work is expected 


_ from but few Schools. 
interest to all engaged in the management of © 
Elementary Schools, as well as to teachers 


Tue celestial organ presented to Westminster 
Abbey by Mr. A. D. Clarke is now set up in 
the triforium of the South Transept. Though 
in all respects a separate organ, complete in 
itself, it forms part of the grand instrument in 
the Choir. It is controlled from the same con- 


sole, and may be used in conjunction with the 


great organ. The action is electric, connection 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


the overhead track was 
not considered advisable. 


SIR STUART KNILL, 
who, with the Governor 
of the Bank and Sir 
Joseph Dimsdale, is 
heading a movement to 
secure from the Bar- 
ber-Surgeons’ Company 
the famous historical 
Painting “by Holbein 
for the Guildhall Art 
Gallery, has _ received 
aletteiae tio ier Sua, 
Hrancis ~Cook,. of 4st 
Paul’s Churchyard, 
stating that he was 
very much interested 
Pee in this fine historical 

picture, and he under- 
stood from Mr. Temple, 
the director of the 
Art Gallery, that the 
suggestion to purchase it had not as yet made 
much progress. He felt very strongly that the 
picture never ought to leave the City, and he. 
sincerely hoped that City men and the 
Companies would not allow that most interest- 
ing relic of the past to go elsewhere. He 
thought the picture ought to find a resting place 
at the Guildhall, and with that view he would 
be happy to contribute £500 towards its pur- 
chase, if during the next six months such a sum 
as the Barber-Surgeons’ Company might con- 
sider sufficient could be raised. 
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_ A Paper by Mr. H. Rye, on “‘ The Building 
Stones and Canals of Rievaulx Abbey ” greatly 
interested the members of the Archzological 
Institute in their session at Scarborough. A 
tradition, observed the writer, lingered around 
the glorious ruin of Rievaulx Abbey to the 
effect that stones and other building materials 
had been brought to the site in boats, but 
nobody, so far as he knew, had attempted to 
show how and by what means. There were 
two distinct kinds of stone in the early work, 
and in the later work a third stone was used. 
This last was the easiest to trace and was found 
first. The earliest took a little more finding, 
and the second was the hardest of all to locate. 
The earliest stone was a dark brown sandstone, 
and came from a quarry about a quarter of a 
mile from the Abbey, in the direction of 
Bilsdale, close to the river bank. The quarry 
was called ‘‘ Penny Piece.’’ Of this stone the 
whole of the Norman work was built. Having 
found the quarry, he looked round to see how 
the stone could be got to the Abbey by boat. 
He discovered the traces of the banks of a canal 
running down to Rievaulx Mill. To get the 
water into this canal a dam would be required, 
and the ruin of a big stone dam was plainly to 
be seen. But the bank or Byland side ofthe River 
Rye was low, and an earthwork had to bethrown 
up, and here it was that their documentary evi- 
dencebegan. Finding that the building stone 
could be got down tothe river, that the dam could 
be thrown across and so bring the water to the 
site, also that they could work their Mill and 
keep the drain clean, the monks went to Roger, 
the Abbot of Byland, and obtained a charter 
which enabled them to commence operations. 
The dam on the Byland side could be plainly 
seen about fifty yards long. The work went on 
and was finished in the reign of the great St. 
Ailred. The Norman period was given as 
1066 to 1154, and was followed by the Tran- 
sitional. St. Alred’s reign would extend 13 
years into that period; and they knew from his 
writings that the Abbey prospered, for he said 
he governed 300 monks, also that ‘‘ they drank 
nothing but water, ate little, laboured hard, 
slept little and on hard boards, never spoke 
except to their superiors on necessary occasions, 
and loved prayer.’’ No doubt the fame of St. 
/Elred drew many to Rievaulx, and the build- 
ings were not large enough. Gifts came in, 
and an enlargement of the buildings was made. 
In the Chapter House and Cloisters they 
found Transitional work, and that a new stone 
was in use. This new stone came from a place 
in Bilsdale, where there had been vast quarry- 
ing operations, not only for building stone but 
also for iron stone; and as oak grew wild in 
Bilsdale, it was probably used for roofing the 
new Cloister. 


Mr. J. WILLIs CLark gave a Paper before 
the Architectural Section on ‘ Libraries,”’ 
illustrated by about 70 lantern slides. He 
began with the Libraries of the Ancient World, 
where the books were kept in presses (avmaria), 
and then passed to the different Monastic 
Orders. He showed by quotations from the 
Rule of St. Benedict and the Orders which 
succeeded, that reading was one of the duties 
of all monks, and that a Library was formed in 
every Monastery. At first the books were kept 
In a press (avmarium) in the Cloister, which was 
the centre of the monastic life, where the read- 
ing went on at stated times. Afterwards, when 
books had become too numerous for the Cloister- 
presses, a separate room was built to contain 
them, general during the thirteenth century. 
Mr. Clark then showed that the Cathedrals of 
the old formation, and the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, were building and fitting up 
Libraries at the same period. He next alluded 
to the furniture. The earliest bookcase was 
probably a sort of elongated lectern, of which an 
example still survives at Zutphen, in Holland, 
in the Library attached the Church of St. 
Wallburg, and in the old Library of Lincoln 
Minster. These desks would contain but few 
books, so gradually a system which wasted 
Space less was adopted, with two shelves on 
each side, and a desk in front. The books in 
these early cases were all fastened by chains, 
and so a reader’s seat, or a desk, was a neces- 
Sary part of them. After the invention of 
Printing, chaining was gradually given up, and 
then bookcases with more shelves in them, but 
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still placed at right angles to the walls, were 
adopted. The first Library fitted with shelves 
against the walls was that of the Escurial (1584), 
and the first in England that built by Wren at 
Lincoln for Dean Honywood (1675). Finally, 
Mr. Clark gaveashort sketch of private Libraries 
during the Middle Ages, illustrated by pictures 
taken from illuminated manuscripts in the 
British Museum and elsewhere. 


Tue Burns Monument at Ayr, unveiled in 
1891, will be completed by a bronze panel 
representing ‘‘ The Parting of Burnsand High- 
land Mary,” the sculptor being Mr. George E. 
Bissell, Poughkeepsie, New York. Three sides 
of the Monument have already been filled. 
The fourth panel, fronting the west, which was 
left for friends in the United States to complete, 
will therefore soon be placed. The subscrip- 
tions of 25 dols. each have been secured by 
the Hon. Wallace Bruce, of Brooklyn, New 
York, ex-United States Consul at Edinburgh. 
Twenty-threesubscribers represent eleven States 
of the Union. 


FounvDe_ED in Greville Street, Covent Garden, 
in 1829, the Royal Free Hospital soon outgrew 
the building in which the institution had its 
inception. In 1842, extensive premises in the 
Gray's Inn Road, formerly used as the Barracks 
of the Light Horse Volunteers, became vacant, 
and, being well adapted for the purposes of the 
charity, were purchased, and the Hospital was 
removed to its present site. Since then a Wing 
has been added, out of funds provided by 
the Freemasons of England, the freehold has 
been purchased, and in 1876 another building, 
containing 500 additional beds and a large out- 
patient department, was completed and opened, 
being named the “‘ Victoria’’ Wing in honour 
of the Queen, the patron of the Hospital. Other 
enlargements followed, and in 1892 a fund was 
initiated at a Mansion House meeting to complete 
the reconstruction of the Hospital by rebuilding 
the Front, which was the only remaining por- 
tion of the old Barracks. The urgert necessity 
for better accommodation impelled the Com- 
mittee to commence this work at once, and its 
completion now places the Governors in 
possession of a Hospital containing 160 beds, 
replete with every convenience for the treat- 
ment of the sick poor. The cost of the new 
buildings, which relieves about 2,000in-patients, 
20,000 out-patients, and were opened by the 
Prince of Wales, has been £30,000. Mr. William 
Harvey is the Architect. 


MemBeErRS of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society recently paid a visit to the Lytham 
Sewerage Works, at the invitation of Dr. L. 
Fisher, J.P., Chairman of the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Paterson, of the Hermite Com- 
pany, explained that the system experimentally 
adopted at Lytham is that known as the “‘ Her- 
mite’’ process, which briefly consists of elec- 
trolysing sea water, in order to produce 
chlorine, and then passing this antiseptic 
through the sewers, which has the effect of 
completely sterilising the sewage and of pre- 
venting the evolution of sewer gases. 


Tue whole of the new portion of the Midland 
Conservative Club, Birmingham, which has 
just been added to the old building in Waterloo 
Street, is carried on brick piers and iron girders. 
Messrs. Essex, Nicol & (soodman, the Archi- 
tects, had some difficulty in planning the new 
buildings so as not to offend the owners of the 
adjoining property by interfering with their 
rights as to the light, but they have admirably 
succeeded to a large extent by constructing the 
upper part with Mansard roofs. The interior 
of the Club has been re-modelled by the 
omission of the Lavatories on the first floor 
and the enlargement of the Card Room. The 
stone steps of the Staircase, which were much 
worn, have been levelled by means of Grano- 
lithic concrete, and, together with the Hall, 
the Staircase has been decorated in light 
colours, while the walls of the various rooms 
have been covered with papers of artistic 
designs. The special feature of the Smoke 
Room is the provision of a green paper ot 
a conventional foliated pattern, the design of 
Burne Jones. The Lounge is divided from the 
Hall by an Oak Screen, lighted by side windows 
and a lantern, and decorated with handsome 
Japanese paper, relieved with golden-coloured 
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mouldings. The ceiling of the Reading Room 
is finished in anaglypta, which is picked out in 
colours, and the Billiard Room is papered in 
light colours and varnished, the ceiling looking 
very pretty inits brilliant colouring. The Dining 
Roomis resplendent with colour. The walls are 
covered with a paper of a unique and artistic 
design by Beresford Pite. This shows a back- 
ground in two shades of red with a bold yellow 
lily, which has the effect of being in relief. The 
ceiling coves and cornices are decorated in dis- 
temper, in light harmonious colours relieved 
with a considerable amount of gilding; and the 
apartment is lighted by four massive electroliers, 
each carrying eight lamps. The Club is now 
lighted by electricity, and the Kitchens in the 
basement are ventilated by means of fans driven 
by electric motors. The structural alterations 
have been carried out under the direction of 
the Architects by Messrs. Surman and Sons; 
Mr. W. H. Coulton has decorated the buildings; 
Messrs. Verity have supplied the electric- 
lighting fittings; and Messrs. Pickup and Co. 
have completed the ventilation. 


GracE DarLine’s Monument is in a lament- 
able condition. It was blown down during the 
gale of November last, and has never been 
touched since. The memorial figure had a stone 
canopy over it, supported by stone columns. 
The whole of the columns and canopy are now 
down, while portions of the iron railings and 
also some part of the figure have been smashed. 
Grace Darling is represented with hands crossed 
and an oar by her side, within sight of the 
islands rendered famous by her deed. 
cottage facing the Church the heroine was 
born and reared. 


Mr. Hocartu, who has been excavating the 
Temple of Hatasu at Der el Bahri, recently 
delivered a highly interesting lecture to mem- 
bers of the Royal Society. Mr. Hogarth said 
that a great deal of light had been thrown ona 
very obscure period of Egyptian history by the 
discoveries made during the excavations, Early 
in 1887 Mons. Mariette began operations at 
Der el Bahri, but beyond clearing away some 
of the rubbish from one of the chambers very 
little results were obtained. The work, how- 
ever, was taken up by Mons, Naville in 1893, 
and now we had before us one of the finest 
Temples ever discovered in the Nile Valley. On 
the west wall were sculptures showing the 
arrival of Queen Hatasu’s fleet in the land of 
Punt. This fleet had been sent out by order of 
the Queen to obtain frankincense and other 
aromatics, and also to bring back certain trees 
for the purpose of replanting in the gardens at- 
tached to the Temple of the god Amen. Mr. 
Hogarth pointed out that the Egyptian Artist 
never could succeed in freeing himself from 
conventionalities, but in the case of this Sculp- 
tured Chamber there had at least been an at- 
tempt to alter the usual stiff style of Egyptian 
Art. A large quantity of potsherds or ostraka, 
as they are technically called, were. discovered 
on the site. These, however, only date from 
Coptic times, there having been an early Chris- 
tian Convent on the mound in about the fourth 
century. During the process of excavation a 
very remarkable discovery of foundation depo- 
sits were unearthed, consisting of hoes, adzes, 
and small objects the use of which had not yet 
been explained. The columns which supported 
the Temple were of the order known as“ Doric,’’ 
but the Lecturer did not seem to believe in the 
popular idea that they were ever copied by the 
Greeks in their Art. 


THERE is a story going the rounds about two 
very distinguished archezologists—Sir William 
Wilde and Dr. Donovan. It seems that they 
made an excursion to the Isles of Arran, where 
interesting remains of archeological nature 
have been found. They came across a little 
rough stone building, and both entered into a 
fierce argument as to the exact century of its 
erection. Finally each claimed a date, one 
giving it the sixth century and the other a later 
one. A native, who had listened with gaping 
mouth and ears to the lengthy and learned 
terms used by the disputants, broke into the 
conversation with the remark: ‘‘ Faix, you’re 
both wrong so far as that little buildin’ is con- 
sarned; it was built just two years ago by 
Tim Doolan for his jackass.”’ 
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On Wednesday the Foundation Stone of the 
New Meat Market and Slaughter Houses which 
are being erected in Bradford Street, Birming- 
ham, was laid by Councillor Parkes, M.P. The 
work is the largest of its kind which has been 
undertaken in Birmingham by the Corporation, 
and when it is completed the city will be in 
the possession of a Market which will favourably 
compare with that of any other town in the 
country. The designs selected were those pre- 
pared by Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, 
Newhall Street, who adopted all the latest 
improvements to be found in the English and 
German systems. The building is being erected 
by Mr. John Bowen, at an estimated cost of 
£50,000. This is for the building alone, and 
does not cover the cost of the site, nor the pro- 
vision of cold stores in the basement under the 
Meat Market, machinery for pumping water, 
refrigerating plant, electric-light installation, 
&c. When everything is taken into considera- 
tion, the total cost of the whole scheme may be 
put down at about £90,000. The Market has 
a frontage to Bradford Street of about 300 feet, 
and it extends to Cheapside, where 
the frontage is of a similiar length, 
the depth between the two thorough- 
fares being about 320 feet. It is 
deemed of the highest importance 
that, in the erection of a number of 
Slaughter Houses, the departments 
should all be on one level, and on 
the level of the Meat Market the 
Architects have arranged for three 
retail Slaughter Houses and whole - 
sale Slaughter Houses, Pig Lairs, 
Triperies or Offal Houses, cattle 
and sheep yards, and gangways, 
and ample room has_ been left 
between the various departments, 
so as to admit of plenty of ventila- 
tion. The Cold Storage and Freez- 
ing Chambersare placed underneath 
the Market Hall, the approach to 
them being either from the subway 
which communicates from the 
wholesale to the retail sides, or by 
the lifts by which carcasses can be 
readily dropped and run along the 
corridors on the travelling gear. 
The Engine and Machinery Depart- 
ment adjoins the refrigerating plant, 
and the apparatus for destroying 
condemned meat is placed on the 
retail side. At the Bradford Street 
enda small portion of the ground 
floor area will be occupied by the 
inspectors and collectors, and stair- 
cases will give access to the Super- 
intendent’s Office and the official 
rooms. 


THE most novel engineering 
scheme in the construction of a 
foundation is the one recently used 
in New York—to freeze a bed of 
quicksand which impeded the work. 
A row of four-inch pipes was sunk 
to a depth of forty feet. These 
pipes were capped at the bottom, 
and contained inside similar pipes 
open at the bottom. From a large 
condenser cold air was forced 
through these smaller pipes into the larger, 
from which it returned to the condenser. 
The air was cooled to a temperature of about 
45 deg., thus freezing the surrounding mud and 
wet sand, and checking their flow into the 
excavations. 


Mr. W..B. RicumMonp, A.R.A., and Mr. E. 
Onslow Ford, A.R.A., were on Friday night 
elected Royal Academicians. Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s work as a sculptor has lain chiefly in 
the direction of portraiture. In 1883, he com- 
pleted statues of Mr. Henry Irving as Hamlet, 
and of Mr. Gladstone. His statuette ‘‘ Folly ”’ 
was purchased under the terms of the Chantrey 
Bequest. Hewas born in London in 1852, and 
became an Associate of the Academy in 1888. 
Mr. William Blake Richmond, whose fine 
cartoons were recently described in THE 
BvuILDERS’ JOURNAL, is the son of the late 
Mr. George Richmond, A.R.A., and was born 
in 1843. He was a student at the Royal 
Academy, and exhibited so early as 1860. For 
some years afterwards he worked in Italy, and 
his career as an English painter practically 


dates from his return to this country in 1870. 
He was Slade Professor at Oxford from 1878 
to 1883, and was elected Associate of the 
Academy in the same year as Mr. Ford. 


TuHosrt who fancy that the painter’s skill 
comes to him by nature, and that hard work 
has little to do with it, will receive small en- 
couragement from Mr. Alma Tadema, who, in 
presenting the prizes to the Students of the 
National Art Training School, emphasised the 
need for persevering labour, declaring that Art 
was not so much the outcome of the individual 
brain as of continuity of experiences which, 
concentrated in one specially gifted mind. 
He insisted also on the importance of the 
minor Arts, because of the influence exerted 
upon the community by the nature of 
their surroundings. When he found that the 
black Pompeian decorations of his early 
Antwerp Studio made him paint too heavily, he 
had his Working Room coloured red. Then his 
pictures got too hot. Upon arriving in Berlin 


| he painted his Studio light green. 


A DINING ROOM FIRE-~PLACE,: BY R. A. BRIGGS. 


Dr. Lecce, the bishop of the diocese, re- 
opened the Lady Chapel at Lichfield Cathedral 
on Wednesday last, and dedicated numerous 
gifts and offerings for its use and adornment. 
The gifts include an Altar-piece, two large 
windows of ancient glass, ten alabaster statues 
of virgin saints, alabaster Altar rails, the great 
South Transept window, four other windows in 
the Choir Aisles and the Chapter House. The 
latest additions, which are entirely for the en- 
richment of the building, have been made at an 
outlay of £4,000, no part of which has been 
taken from the fund raised for the repair of the 
fabric. 


THE recent visit of the Lord Mayor of 
London to Bexhill, in the Diocese of Chichester, 
led to a curious discovery. It having been 
decided to present an address of welcome, the 
organisers of the affair, somewhat naturally, 
expressed a wish to have the Arms of the See 
emblazoned on the document. Application 
was accordingly made to Dr. Durnford fora 
die wherewith to carry the idea into execution, 
and in searching for this among the Cathedral 


archives the venerable prelate brought to light 
a block which had lain aside for over a hundred 
years, and which differed in a material respect 
from that which has recently done duty. Burke 
and other authorities on Heraldry give the arms 
of the Bishop of Chichester as containing a 
central figure of Prester John sitting on a 
tombstone with a mitre on his head and a 
sword in his mouth, and it is this emblem 
which appears upon the modern edition of 
the Episcopal Seal. It would appear, however, 
that the figure formerly depicted was that of 
Salvator Mundi, with the customary insignia. 
Dr. Durnford, who is in his 93rd year, declares 
that he is too’ old to undertake the task of 
probing the matter to the bottom, but the 
doubt which has arisen might furnish an 
absorbing topic of discussion amongst archz- 
ologists. 


A MonuMEnt which is to be erected to 
Alfred de Musset on the Place de St. Augustin, 
Paris, will be taken in hand immediately by 
the sculptors Mercié and Falguiére. Eighteen 
years ago a committee was formed 
with the object of erecting a statue 
to Musset. Some of its members 
have passed away, and have their 
monuments already. The one they 
met to erect exists still only on 
paper. Balzac has been waiting 
about three years for the statue 
promised by the committee, but the 
delay of the Musset statue has been 
six timesaslong. Meanwhile bronze 
and marble effigies, bearing obscure 
names, abound. 


THE National Competition of Art 
at South Kensington shows better 
results this year than on previous 
occasions, There are so few Gold 
Medallists that they can well be 
mentioned in detail. Miss Winifred 
Smith, of Birmingham, is first onthe 
list with her designs for book illus- 
trations, she having also won the 
Princess of Wales’ scholarship of 
£11. The other Gold Medallists 
for the year are Mr. C. A. Sheehan, 
of Bristol, for a model design for a 
Panel; Mr. A. H. Hodge, of Glas- 
gow, for a design for an Art Gallery; 
Mr. Charles Quennell, of Lambeth, 
for the same; Mr. H. H. Woolidge, 
of New Cross, for a model of a figure 
from the antique; Miss Laura 
Johnson, of Nottingham, for a 
monochrome paintirg of. figure 
from the antique; Mr. Ernestine 
Willoughby, of Plymouth, for a 
modelled design for wall . decora- 
tion; and Mr. R. Duffield, of 
Sheffield, for studies of historic 
styles of ornament. No fewer 
than eight Silver Medals have 
fallen to the lot of Birmingham 
competitors, these being Miss 
Mary J. Newill, Miss Agnes Manby, 
Miss Martha A. Onions, Mr. 
Ormond E. Gollins, Mr. William 
Hayes, Mr: Hi. sA.~ Raynes Mire 
Edwin F. Reynolds, and Mr. Alfred 
Watson. Twenty-two Bronze Medals go to 
Birmingham; and two to Wolverhampton, 
while Birmingham competitors have gained 
forty-five book prizes. 


THE proposed extension of the Liverpool 
Museum in order to provide increased accommo- 
dation for the valuable Natural History Collec- 
tions contained therein, and especially for their 
better scientific arrangement, has attracted a 
good deal of attention in scientific circles, 
Indeed, not only in London, but also in the 
United States, in quarters interested in such 
matters, nothing but approval has been ex- 
pressed in regard to the plan which it has been 
resolved to adopt of arranging the collections 
so as to present to the visitor the lowest forms 
of life in the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
on his entrance, gradually introducing him 
from room to room to those of nearest 
affinity in ascending order till the highest 
are reached. It is recognised that when 
this is accomplished, the Liverpool Museum 
will be the first, certainly in Europe, and 
probably in the World. 
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A sHorT time ago there was unearthed at 
Linlithgow, in connection with the restoration 
of the Parish Church, an interesting tombstone, 
which is supposed to have marked the burial 
place of two of the earliest Provosts of the 
Royal Burgh. This relic has now, at the 
instigation of the Town Council, been erected 
in the wall of the Church adjoining St. 
Catherine’s Aisle, celebrated as the spot where 
the apparition appeared to King James IV. on 
the eve of the battle of Flodden. 


Ir was resolved some time ago that a per- 
manent Memorial should be established at East 
Brent, Somerset, to commemorate the jubilee 
of Archdeacon Denison’s appointment as vicar 
of the parish. It has now been agreed that 
this Memorial shall take the form of the 
restoration of the Cross in the Churchyard, the 
base of which has been standing for about five 
centuries, and the Bishop of the diocese has 
signified his warm approval of the scheme, 
together with his intention of visiting East 
Brent on August 4th, when the jubilee festivi- 
ties will take place, and of officiating at the 
dedication of the Cross when finished. 


THE acquisition by the British Museum of 
thecelebrated Cabinet of Drawingsand Sketches 
by Old Masters, and of Engravings of the Early 
German and Italian Schools, formed by the late 
Mr. John Malcolm of Poltalloch, gives addi- 
tional interest to the exhibition of a selection 
of the choicest examples from the collection 
which has been arranged in the Public Gallery 
of the Department of Prints and Drawings at 
the Museum. A glance at these is sufficient 
to convince the connoisseur that the authorities 
are to be congratulated on their action in 
securing for the nation such beautiful treasures 
of Art. Perhaps the gem of the collection is the 
fine penwork on pink prepared paper of a study 
for a figure of Abundance, with attendant 
children, by Sandro Botticelli.. Of Leonardo 
Da Vinci, there is a magnificent drawing of a 
profile study of the head of a warrior in fantastic 
armour—a work which Professor Colvin con- 
siders shows the energy and subtlety of the 
great master’s hand perhaps better than any 
other example of his early Florentine time. 
Raphael is represented by several charm- 
ing drawings of studies of male and 
female heads, and by a most beautiful 
study in pen and bistre for a group of the holy 
women and: apostles weeping over the body of 
Christ. Examples of drawings by Michael 
Angelo, Correggio, Titian, and the other old 


masters of the Italian School, and a selection of | 


a series of about two hundred drawings and 
sketches by the most famous masters of the 
French, German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools, 
and of about the same number of rare early 
engravings of the 
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MR. R. A. BRIGGS. 


little dwelling, cheaply but 
soundly built, with a proper 
regard to sanitation, and 
popped down in some pretty 
little spot, with just sufficient accommoda- 
tion for our own particular needs. More- 


_ over, it is not necessary that an English 


Bungalow, like its Eastern original, should 
be a one-storied building. A Cottage is a 
little house in the country, but a Bungalow 
is a little country house, a homely, cosy little 
place, with verandahs, balconies, oriels and 
bay windows, while the plan is arranged to 


ensure complete comfort, with a feeling of | 
| Tusticity and ease; a place where Herrick 


might have sang!:— 


Here, here I live with what my board 
Can, with the smallest cost, afford; 
Here we rejoice because no rent 

We pay for our poor tenement 
Wherein we rest, and never fear 

The landlord or the usurer. 


These sentiments are those of Mr. R.A. 
Briggs, who has more than once written on 
“Bungalows.” By virtue of a long study of 
the delightful little buildings, a vast number 


of which he has erected in all parts of the | 


country, he has been recognised as an 


authority upona modest phase of Architecture | 
which interests but casually the ordinary prac- | 


titioner. In England it would be unsuitableto 
build Bungalows like those that are met with 
in India—low, squat, rambling houses, with 
latticed windows and flat roofs, and every 
conceivable device for keeping out the 
scorching rays of the sun; nor can we have 
Colonial Bungalows—mere huts, built of logs, 


_ with rough shingle roofs, and no glazing to 


the window-sashes. Land and bricks, and 
timber, and comfortable commodities must 


by a Bungalow is an artistic | 


be paid for in this delightful land, where, 
in spite of Herrick, there ave landlords 
and taxing usurers in whatever corner of 
the shires one elects to hide one’s self. 
To you, the Bungalow is a much neglected 
thing. Mr. Briggs has discovered, as 
hundreds of others must have discovered, any 
number of peaceful nooks where the jerry 
builder is not attracted, and where the price 
of land and the demands of the rate 
collector are no bar to the complete enjoyment 
of inexpensive living. If the pleasant soldier 
Architect had done nothing more than to 


enhance the popularity of his little dreams 
of brick and wood, he would have done a 
deal more than many of his more ambitious 
contemporaries. 

Robert Alexander Briggs served his articles 
with one Gilbert Redgrave, a good man 
and true, eclipsed, however, Architecturally, 
by his pupil. You can hardly carry in your 
memory the actual dates of your contem- 
porary’s movements, and so the date of the 
pupilage is lost. But in 1883 you find 
Robert Briggs walking off with the Soane 


Medallion, by the aid of a drawing which | 


proudly hangs over the mantelpiece of his 
own room in Devonshire Square, surrounded 


German and Italian 
Schools, illustrate 
the extent by which 
the national collec- 
tion has been en- 
riched. 


THE purchase by 
the Liverpool Cor- 
poration of the un- 


‘House: al: Norfhwood-: | 


t 


dertaking of the 
Liverpool Electric 
Supply Company 


has been effected so 
quietly that neither 
the public nor the 
City Council knows 
anything about the 
terms, except the 
broad fact that the 
sum to be _ paid 
amounts to some- 
thing like £400,000. 
The success of the 
purchase transaction 
depends upon the 
passage through Par- 
liament of the Boun- 
daries Extension 
Bill, and nothing 
definite is yet known 
as to what will be 
the fate of that mea- 
sure this year. 


R. A. BRIGGS, 


ARCHITECT, 


ae by specimens of al 
most all the recog- 
nised Architectural 
draughtsmen in 
England. His fifty 
pounds took him to 
Belgium, North 
Germany, and 
through to Italy, 
where he did much 
study and_ sketch- 
ing, spent a deal 
more money than 
was actually neces- 
sary, and lingered 
round Pompeiiuntil 
his friends began to 
wonder what had 
become of the 
Soane  Medallist. 
In the House of the 
Wounded Adonis 
he found colour 
and he remained to 
copy it. The Mo- 
saic work in the 
Museum at Naples 
lured him on with 
_ paint brush and 
pencik- —in’St. 
Martin’s at Ypres 
he stayed to draw 


- 
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most of the horrible grotesques in which the 
place abounds. At Mayence, the Reredos in 
the Side Chapel captivated his sketch 
book, and at Nuremberg, on his way 
home, he perforce must pay a return visit to 
complete some unfinished work from St. 
Lawrence. He did not neglect France, as one 
may assume from the numerous drawings 
and articles of Furniture which have appeared 
from time to time in Furniture and Deco- 
vation. In fact, it may be said that among 
the best things Robert Briggs has yet done 
is his Series of Furniture Designs which 
happily have never trespassed upon the 
Gothic Cult. He seems to have taken 
the best French work, cut away from it much 
of the effeminate feeling which does not find 
very much fayour in English eyes, and 
given us bolder, stronger and better work, 
harmonising with the teachings of our own 
convictions. 

In his actual Bungalow work, Mr. Briggs 
has been extremely happy, not quite so 
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happy perhaps as he might have_been had 
he been a little more conservative in his 
designs. For instance, the design which 
- appears on the present page is extremely 
good. The “ massing” of the little house is 
perfectly done; the large room is a feature 
‘practically unknown in any other domestic 
building of its size, and there is a pretension 
about the whole thing which is delightfully 
in opposition to the country house of 
Commerce. Yet this is the only design 
we have seen from Mr. Brigg’s pencil 
which shows the absolute freedom of his 
own individual work. In many of his other 
published works, the wishes of the clients 
are easily detected. A good Architect is 
the man who, knowing what is good, has the 
facility for forcing his knowledge over the 
wishes of the man who builds, and that is 
why such domestic men as Norman Shaw, 
Ernest George, David Brandon, E. J. May, 
E. W. Godwin, Butterfield, and others, living 
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and dead, show their own strong individuality 
on everything they do or did. 

In this one point Mr. Briggs has failed, 
not that the failure shews weakness of pur- 
pose or of study, but merely that steadfast- 
ness of faith which makes strong men 
stronger, and a reputation that transcends 
over the waves of fashion and opinion. 

At the moment Mr. Brigg’s is engaged on 
some fine additions at Battenhall Mount, for 
Mr. Percy Allsopp, for whom he is erecting 
a Private Chapel, in which the studies of 
those old Soane Medallion days are likely to 
have full play. 


For the disturbance of his residence by the 
entry into London of the Manchester, Sheffiela 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company, who pro- 
posed to buy up the house for the purposes of 
their new Station at St. John’s Wood, Jerome 
K. Jerome, the well-known author, was on 
Thursday, in the Middlesex Under-Sheriff’s 
Court, awarded £500 compensation. 
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The BUILDERS’ JOURNAL COMPETITIONS 
No. 4.—A Village Church. 


The drawings submitted in the Village Church 
Competition have been handed over to Mr. 
Arthur C. Blomfield, M.A., who has kindly 
consented to adjudicate upon them. His report 
and the result of the Competition will be 
published in our next issue. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND EYE 
INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 
T= Competition for the West of England 

Eye Infirmary has been decided, and the 

names of the authors of the selected 
designs announced. Thirty sketch designs 
were sent in for the preliminary competition, 
and out of these Mr. Charles Barry, who 
acted as assessor, selected five to be worked 
out in the final. Ultimately he considered 
‘‘Exe’”’ to be the best. The Committee have 
unanimously confirmed Mr. Barry's choice. 
We append the names of the authors of the 
selected designs in the following order of merit, 
also confirmed by the Committee: ‘ Exe,” 
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A BUNGALOW DESIGN BY MR. R. A. BRIGGS, 


plaintiff's case was that his house, which he 
rented at £90 at year, with the option of pur- 
chase, was very secluded, enabling him to carry 
out his literary work with absolute privacy. 
THE largest Graving Dock in the World, just 
constructed by the London and South Western 
Railway, as part of its scheme of Dock. exten- 
sion at the port of Southampton, will be opened 
on Saturday by the Prince of Wales. 
THE so-called ‘‘ Limmer Bridge” in Hanover, 
which crosses the Leine near Schwanenburg, 
has fallen at last. The bridge was very old, 


‘and was allowed to remain undisturbed for the 


sake of picturesque antiquity. A lad of ten 
happened unfortunately to be on the bridge, and 
was killed by the stonework falling upon him. 

THE new High Pavement Higher Grade 
Board School at Stanley Road, Nottingham, 
was opened recently by the Mayor. The cost 
of the building, which is the most completely 
equipped for educational purposes of all the 
Board Schools inthe country, was £10,528 os. 6d. 
exclusive of fittings. It will accommodate 588 
scholars. 
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Messrs. Edward Thomas & Sons, of 7, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster; ‘‘ Health,’’ Mr. 
Ernest Herbert, of 32, Bedford Row, London; 
‘« Aloa,’’ Messrs. Shoebridge & Lewis, of 103, 
Strand, London; ‘‘ Outpatient,’ Mr. W. F. 
Edwards, of 184, Lazell Street, Birmingham; 
‘In Oculis;’*Mr. H: EF. Talbot, of 7, Cherry 
Street, Birmingham. 


THE COVENTRY COMPETITION. 


ITH regard to the competition for the 
W Coventry Municipal Buildings, re- 
specting which we gave a detailed 
criticism in a recent issue, together with 
sketches of the first premiated designs by 
‘‘ Leofric, the Saxon,’’ we are now in a position 
to state the names of the authors of the designs, 
which were by Mr. Harry Quick, of Coventry, 
Messrs. Brewill & Baily, Nottingham, and Mr. 
C. E. Mallows, Bedford. 


Ir has been decided by St. Martin's Vestry to 
carry out improvements in St. Martin’s-place and 
Charing-cross-road,at an estimated cost of £1850 
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ROMAN WALLS IN ENGLAND AND 
GERMANY. 


THE ONsvA.. Ao Visl iy CILURNGM AT, 
CHESTERS, NORTHUMBERLAND. 


[FRoM CORRESPONDENTS. | 


R. N. G. CLAYTON, of Chesters, has 
M upon his estates the remains of the 
Roman Wall, which together with its 
Mile Castles and Stations, can still be clearly 
traced stretching across the country from the 
Tyne (on the east) to the Solway (on the west). 
Members of the Northern Architectural Associ- 
ation, including Mr. F. W. Rich (vice-president), 
Messrs. J. H. Morton, J. I. Cackett, A, B. 
Plummer, E. Shewbrooks, W. Glover, F. 
Caws, H. Grieves, H. C. Charlewood, C. T. 
Brown, W. Hope, H. Gibson, C. S. Errington, 
H, «Cayley, HH. Oswald, R..Morton, E.J. 
Watson, M. Martinson, R. Sisson and R. 
Rich, visited Chesters on the 2oth inst. for 
the purpose of inspecting the Station. Mr. 
Robert Blair, conducted the party. In front 
of Mr. Clayton’s residence at Chesters, 
and between it and the North Tyne River, 
are situated the remains of Cilurnum. They 
cover an area of rather more than five acres, 
only exceeded in size by Amboglanna at 
Birdoswald, in Cumberland. 

Cilurnum (as inscriptions have proved) was 
garrisoned by a people from Asturia in Spain. 
Cilurnum is of the usual oblong, right-angled, 
parallelogramatic form, with rounded corners, 
and is, in this respect, like the important 
station of Borcovicus, at Housteads, about eight 
miles west of Chesters. 

The ramparts at Cilurnum are, like the East 
Wall at Borcovicous, five feet thick, and the 
fosse can stillin placesbe distinguished. There 
are two gateways in both the East and West 
Walls, and one in the North and in the South. 
The gates here, as at Borcovicous and elsewhere, 
have consisted of two portals, and each portal 
has been spanned by an arch or vault. The 
gates closing the portals have been two-leaved, 
and have moved upon pivots. One of the iron 
pivot sockets is still cw sitw at Cilurnum. At 
Borcovicus the stop stones for the gates and 
the pivot holes and the ruts in the threshold 
stones caused by the chariot wheels, may be 
clearly noticed. Similar ruts, &c., exist at the 
east entrance to Cilurnum, &c. On each side 
of the gateways at Cilurnum, and at Borcovicus, 
is a Guard Chamber. Cilurnum is situate 
across the line of the Great Roman Wall. 

Most of the streets in the Camp have been 
passages, barely three feet wide. There have 
been, however, two main streets, about eighteen 


feet wide, crossing at right angles, and running 


from east to west and north to south. Near 
the centre of the Camp, and on the south side 
of the main street, running from east to west, 
the ruins of the Market Place or Forum may 
be noticed, together with its public buildings. 

After passing up the steps to the north gate 
of the Forum, the main street led to the north 
gate of the Camp. There were also gates on 
the east and west sides of the Market Place. 
The Central Square (or as it were Cloister 
Garth) of the Market Place, into which goods 
were probably brought, was surrounded by a 
covered way or colonnade, and the gutter-stones 
to receive the drip from the roof are still in 
position. On the south side of the Market 
Place are the remains of the three Halls, each 
having a wide portal. The Central Chamber 
is believed to have been the aerarium of the 
Station, the place where the treasure chest of 
the regiment was kept, and where all pecuniary 
business connected with it was transacted. 
The chambers on each side of it are believed 
to be the curiz, in which court martials were 
held and the justice of the district dispensed. 
At a later date a Vault was constructed for the 
better preservation of the treasure chest, and 
this Vault was entered from the original 
aerarium. ‘The construction of the roof of the 
Vault is peculiar, being formed of arches or 
ribs, all flush on the under-side. 

The General’s Quarters or Pratorium are 
believed to have been the buildings situate 
between the Market Place and the east rampart. 
The whole of the remains of Roman work in 
the North of England are believed by the 
writer to indicate a military occupation of the 
district rather than that of a domesticated 
character; for example, nothing of the nature 
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of tesselated pavement or residential villas seem 
to have existed as is the case further south. 
The remains of concrete floors are still extant. 
At Cilurnum, however, the flooring of the 
rooms in the General’s Quarters rests upon 
sleepers of brick and stone, and _ heated 
air was conveyed under the floors from 
a furnace situate at the south-east corner 
of these buildings. Flue tiles in the walls 
about the remains make it clear that the warm 
air was also conveyed up the walls of the 
rooms in order to heat them. The eastern 
entrance to the camp at Cilurnum was ap- 
proached from the east side of the North Tyne 
by means of a Bridge; two of the piers upon 
which the wooden Bridge rested may be seen 
when the river is low. The third pier or abut- 
ment (on the east and opposite side of the river 
to the camp) is situate in a plantation some 
distance from the river’s present edge, owing 
to the stream having, in the course of centuries, 
changed its position to the westwards. This 
abutment was discovered 35 years ago. It 
is a solid mass of large ashlar masonry, well 
planned, and measures about 22 ft. on the side 
fronting the river. The facing stones have 
been bound together with rods of iron run 
with lead. A large monolithic pillar and other 
remains here are believed, by Mr. Holmes, 
of Newcastle, to have formed part of an 
arrangement for lifting, out of its position, 
a portion of the wooden platform, or 
Drawbridge, crossing the, now fordable, 
river. Mr. Holmes’ views and _ informa- 
tion as to the Bridge may be fully considered 
from Volume 16 of the ‘‘ Archzologia Aliana ”’ 
(the publication of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries). The piersand abutments contain 
within them:the piers of aprior Bridge. There 
are also the remains of a Castellum at the end 
of the Roman Wall where it terminates near 
the eastern abutment of the Bridge. The lewis 
holes in the stones of the latter Bridge are ina 
good state of preservation. The stones in both 
Bridges have been fastened together with iron 
cramps, and in the earlier Bridge the stone 
joints are crossed by cramps neatly let into the 
stones. 

It is believed by the authorities that in these 
Bridge piers we have the remains of the work 
of Hadrian’s time. Between the River and the 
Camp of Cilurnum are the remains of a range 
of buildings, consisting of the space.or court- 
yard paved with rough flags and having a wall 
on its west side with seven recessed arches or 
niches facing the courtyard. The object of 
these niches has never (to the writer’s mind) 
been satisfactorily explained. Near to are 
chambers with hypocausts and with concrete 
floors, one having a splayed opening or window, 
beneath which Dr. Bruce found some fragments 
of Roman glass, The Camp was entered from 
the Bridge by the east gateway. The Guard 
Chambers here are exceptionally well preserved, 
the masonry at one point being 12 courses 
high. The burial ground was to the south of 
the Station, near where the river turns to the 
east. Excavations are still being made; all 
removed earth is carefully examined and sifted, 
and every object of interest is collected for 
preservation in the Museum at Chesters. 

After. the Roman Station had been examined, 
Mr. Rich conducted the party over the house 
buildings, and explained that Chesters has been 
in possession of the Clayton family for about 
go years. It was originally built by the 
Erringtons, Some additions were made to it, 
chiefly ina Portico on the north side in Mr. 
Dobson’s time. The present owner, Mr. N. G. 
Clayton, has had extensive alterations made. 
The old Mansion House has been really gutted 
and nearly rebuilt, and forms a very small 
portion of the Mansion of to-day. It is built of 
stone. throughout from the neighbouring 
quarries, is lighted by electric light, generated 
by Mr. Clayton’s own installation, and is 
supplied with water from a never failing 
spring about three miles away. Mr. Clayton 
has built a Museum near the Entrance Lodge, in 
which to store all the objects of antiquity. New 
stables have been built a short distance from 
the house with all the modern improvements. 
A new carriage drive is also being made, with 
Entrance Lodge and gates. The contractors for 
the work have been Mr, Walter Scott, of New- 
castle; Messrs. Middlemiss Bros., for builders 
and joiners’ work; Mr. Civil, of Hexham, for 
part joiners’ work; Messrs. Watson and Sons, 
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Newcastle, for plumbers’ work and heating; Mr: 
Smith, of Hexham, for part plumbers’ work; 
Mr. Baty, of North Tyne and Mr. Charlton, 
of Stamfordham, for tiling and slating ; Messrs. 
Wilkinson and Co., for plasterers’ work; Mr. 
Ellis, of Hexham, for painting and glazing; 
and Messrs. Musgrave and Co., for stable 
fittings. 

The Mansion has been carried out from the 
designs of Mr. Norman Shaw, and the rest of 
the works in Museum, Entrance Lodge, Gates, 
Stables, &c., from designs by Mr. Frank W. 
Rich, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE TEUFELSMAUER INFERIOR 
TO HADRIAN’S .WALL. 


HE Teufelsmauer, a wall 120 miles long, 
which crosses Wirtemburg and Bavaria, 
is a part of the great frontier work which 

formed the limes of the Roman Empire between 
the lower Rhine near Bonn and the Danube 
near Regensburg. Two-thirds of this great 
work consists of an earthen rampart and a 
ditch, called Pfahlgraben, which forms the 
frontier of the province of Germania Superior ; 
the rest is a stone wall without a ditch, behind 
which lay Raetia and the upper waters of the 
Danube, and this is the Teufelsmauer. For 
tbe last three years a Commission, established 
and endowed by the German Government, has 
been busy examining the 360 miles of this long 
boundary, and the seventy or eighty Castles 
which compelled the barbarian to respect it. 
An able soldier and a well-known archzologist 
are ‘‘directors’’ of the undertaking, while 
the excavations are personally supervised by 
volunteers who, however, are not mere amateurs. 
The actual course of operations may be best 
illustrated by an instance. Mr. William Kohl, 
of Weissenburg, in Bavaria, has under his care 
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the examination of the Teufelsmauer for some _ 


50 kilometres—about 30 miles—and has also 
helped to dig out two Roman Forts. The Forts 
are at Weissenburg itself and at Dambach. 
The latter lies close to the Teufelsmauer ; the 
former resembles most of the Forts on the 
Retian frontier in being several kilometres to 
the south of it. Any visitor to Weissenburg 
may see it; it stands close to the Railway 
Station and the praetorium or headquarters, and 
three of its gates have been left uncovered for 
future students to admire. It is of the usual 
shape, rectangular with rounded corners and 
corner turrets, measuring about 570 ft. by 530 ft. 
The interior has not been fully excavated ; but 
it appears, like most of the limes Forts, to have 
contained fewer stone buildings than the Forts 
on our English Wall of Hadrian. It resembles 
rather sucha Fort as Hardknott, recently excava- 
ted by the Cumberland Antiquarian Society, and 
it is perhaps more than a coincidence that the 
scanty evidence surviving seems to ascribe both 
the Raetic dimes and Hardknott to the middle of 
the second century of our era—that is, to the 
reigns of Pius or Marcus Aurelius. The Fort 
at Weissenburg can hardly, if this be so, have 
been occupied more than a hundred years, for 
the coins found in it end with the middle of the 
third century. Despite this, the smaller objects 
discovered in the excavations, and now pre- 
served in the local Museum, are by no means 
contemptible. They would make a good show 
in any but three or four towns in England, and 
emphasise to the English visitor the weakness 
of our Romano-British civilisation. The 
Teufelsmauer itself lies three or four miles to 
the north of Weissenburg, sometimes moderately 
preserved, sometimes traceable only by hedges 
or field boundaries, and not seldom wholly 
destroyed. There is, however, a long stretch 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Weissen- 
burg which is interesting enough. The Wall 
runs fairly straight across the country, keeping, 
as a rule, to the high ground, but declining no 
steep ascent or descent, and occasionally taking 
a course which is commanded from the outside; 
it was plainly a frontier barrier, but not a 
military defence. Where unexcavated it is a 
mere mound of stones lying idly one on the 
other, but the spade has revealed something 
different inside. We have, that is, a solid and 
tolerably well constructed wall, four feet thick, 
built with mortar and with stonesin somewhat 


irregular courses, and buttressed at intervals of . 


ten to fifteen yards. The Teufelsmauer is far in- 
ferior to Hadrian's Wallasa piece of building, but 
it is none the lessa real wall. 


At suitable spots — 
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Towers are built into it, measuring usually | 
about twelve by fourteen feet inside, and pre- been opened at Mexborough, having been 
senting the curious feature that they are hardly 


ever bonded into its 
masonry. Clearly they 
were built before the Wali, 
but it would be rash to say 
how much earlier. Per- 
haps those who erected 
the Wall found it con- 
venient to put up these 
Towers first, likethe Bridges 
on a railway, and then join 
them by the Wall. Per- 
haps the Towers belong to 
an earlier date, when Forts 
and Towers existed alone, 
as they seem to have done 
in the Odenwald during 
one period of Roman rule 
in Germany. Altogether 
there is much to see on 
the limes. Mr. Kohl’s 
section is but one of several, 
and an archeological 
tourist might profitably and 
pleasantly visit a dozen 
other districts. The limes, 
too, is singularly accessible, 
and its neighbourhood is 
often attractive for wholly 
un-Roman reasons. The 
splendid stretch of earth- 
work on the Taunus Hills, 
with the excellently pre- 
served Fortsat the Saalburg 
and Feldberg, is in the 
midst of forests and yet 
close to Wiesbaden, Hom- 
burg, and Nauheim. There 
is a good piece further 
north, near Ems, and the 
archeologist may be also 
an habitueé. of watering- 
places. In Wiirtemberg 
and Bavaria you wander 
through quaint old- 
fashioned towns with 
picturesque walls and 
stately Towers. 


THE engineers of the 
Snowdon Railway have 
decided to construct it on 
lines similar to the latest 
Swiss Mountain Railways. 
The gauge will be 2 ft. 
7% in., and the sharpest 
curves will have a radius 
of four chains. The length 
of the line will be 48 miles, 
and Terminal Stations will 
be erected at Llanberis 
and the summit. The loco- 
motives are being manufac- 
tured in Winterthur, 
Switzerland, 


On Saturday week the 
Foundation Stone of the 
Church enlargement in con- 
nection with Holy Trinity 
Church, Shoreditch, was 
laid by Lady Howard de 
Walden. The Church, 
which was built in 1887, 
was some little time ago 
found to be too small, and 
a piece of ground adjacent 
was purchased, and an 
extension made to the 
western end at a cost of 
£1,000, 


It is to be regretted that 
the movement to acquire 
the Riverbank Estate at 
Putney for the purposes of 
a Public Recreation Ground 
is not progressing as it 
ought, and unless some 
decided local feeling is 
evinced sufficiently strong 
to induce the local autho- 
rity to contribute towards 
the comparatively small 
sum required, it will fall 
through. 


| A new Wesleyan Reform Union Chapel has | THE WALL 


erected at a cost of £2,200. 
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A HOUSE IN QUEEN'S GATE: R. A. BRIGGS, ARCHITECT, 


DECORATION OF 


MEDIAZVAL CHURCHES. 


O one supposes that 
all the medizval 


N 


Churches were 
decorated in gold and 
colours, like the Sainte 


Chapelle of Paris or St. 
Stephen's at Westminster. 
Yet they were painted, and 
in this manner :—The rub- 
ble of the walls was dubbed 
out to a plain surface; the 
angle jambs of windows 
and doors were made of 
stone, because that was 
the best and most durable 
material for the purpose. 
The whole of the walls 
were then covered with a 
coating of gesso (whiting 
and size) one-eighth of an 
inch thick, which was 
gradually thinned off as it 
approached thestonejambs, 
which were covered with 
only a thin coating of it, so 
that it did not show as stone. 
Upon this gesso the artist 
painted his subjects with 
a red outline, and shaded 
them up with black and red 
and yellow, using white for 
the high lights. It should 
be remembered that these 
colours were not used pure 
except in little bits, but 
were broken up with white 
and with one another. The 
seas of diaper we see in 
modern Churches were un- 
known to the old artist, 
who when he did employ 
diaper did so only as a 
background or to fill up a 
space unoccupied with 
anything more important. 
Nearly every Church in the 
thirteenth century was 
decorated in this manner ; 
they were whitewashed in 
the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth, and have, in 
the vast majority of in- 
stances, only been brought 
to light toensure their more 
speedy destruction from the 
church restorer. The in- 
terior of a modern Church, 
on the contrary, is neatly 
plastered with plaster, one 
inch or three-quarters of an 
inch thick, which stops 
flush with the stone quoins, 
which are left uncovered 
because the Architect has 
been brought up to con- 
sider stone as a beautiful 
material for its own sake; 
in fact, just the same 
as an Italian would 
regard marble. The con- 
sequence is that we see 
every piece of stone a dis- 
tinct colour from the plaster, 
and all the lines of the 
Architecture become jagged 
and uneven. 


THE Right Hon. A. 
Akers-Douglas, First Com- 
missioner of Works, has, 
during the past few days, 
been on an official visit to 
Edinburgh. Accompanied 
by Mr. W. W. Robertson, 
Surveyor of Works, he 
inspected the following 
buildings in charge of his 
Department: Holyrood 
Palace, the Royal Observa- 
tory, the General Post Office 
the Museum of Science and 
Art, the Royal Botanic 
Garden, &c. 
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HOW ANCIENT JERUSALEM WAS 
DISCOVERED. 


BENEATH FEET OF MODERN RUBBISH. 


HE fact that modern Jerusalem stands on 
many feet of rubbish was demonstrated 
by Captain Wilson—now Major-General 

Sir Charles W. Wilson ; and the work of explo- 
ration was commenced in 1868 by Major-General 
Sir Charles Warren—then holding the rank of 
lieutenant—and an efficient staff of non-com- 
missioned officers of the Royal Engineers. In 
November of that year, a shaft was sunk near 
the south-east angle of the Temple area, and 
tunnels driven in the direction of the wall. 
Great personal danger was incurred, for the 
loose shingle ran like water when. disturbed, 
and steut wooden frames had to be provided to 
line the shafts and tunnels. Characters in red 
paint were found on the lower stones of the 
wall—some of which were of immense size— 
and these marks were shown to have been made 
by the Phcenician masons employed by Solomon, 
before the stones were set in their places, pro- 
bably as they were finished at the quarry. The 
solid rock was struck at the depth of no less 
than 79 feet 3 inches below the present surface 
level, and the great corner foundation stone, 
3 feet 8 inches high and 14 feet long, was seen 
and examined; while in a recess cut in the 
rock was found a small jar or vase, probably 
used for holding the oil employed in the cere- 
mony of laying the stone, for we know that the 
Jews bestowed great care on the corner-stones 
of their buildings, and the dedication of Solo- 
mon’s Temple was celebrated by a festival of 
especial grandeur. There can be little doubt 
that the Temple, like the Tabernacle and all its 
furniture, would be consecrated by being 
anointed with the holy oil. The immense arti- 
ficial platform on which Solomon’s Temple and 
its successors were built is an irregular oblong, 
about 1,600 feet long, and 1,000 feet wide, with 
an area of thirty-five acres. Its western wall 
in ancient times abutted on the slope of the 
Tyropcean valley separating the two hills. 
On the other side of the valley rose the slope of 
Zion, surmounted by the Palaces of the Kings 
of Judah, and in later times by the Palace of 
Herod; and the hills were connected by Bridges, 
one being known as the Zion Bridge, forming a 
communication between the Temple precincts 
and the Palace Hill. Many years before any 
excavations were made, Dr. Robinson, the 
eminent American traveller, had noticed, near 
the south-west angle of the Temple platform, 
certain projecting stones in the wall, which had 
unmistakably the appearance of the spring of an 
arch. It was reserved for Sir Charles Warren, 
not only to prove the truth of this surmise, but 
to discover the original level of the valley 
spanned by the Bridge. The Royal Engineers, 
under Warren’s direction, madea careful survey 
of the projecting blocks, which extend along the 
wall for 50 feet, and, the span of the arch 
having been calculated from the curve of the 
stones, a shaft was sunk about 4o feet from the 
wall. After digging to a considerable depth 
they came upon the remains of the actual pier 
which supported the arch, 12 feet thick and 50 
feet long. Ona level with the base of the pier 
was the stone pavement of the ancient street 
leading along the Tyropcean valley, and lying 
on this pavement, between the pier and the 


wall, were the fallen stones or voussoirs of 
the arch. However, the explorers did not 
stop here. They broke through this pavement, 


and digging still deeper a canal or aqueduct 
was found, together with arch stones belong- 
ing to an arch older than the first. Several 
lamps, weights, and jars were also brought 
to light, and this at a depth of 45 feet 
below the present surface. To quote the 
words of Sir Walter Besant, ‘‘ It was Warren 
who restored the ancient City to the World; he 
it was who stripped the rubbish from the rocks, 
and showed the glorious Temple standing within 
its walls, 1,000 feet long and 200 feet high, of 
mighty masonry ; he it was who laid open the 
valleys, now covered up and hidden; he who 
opened the secret passages, the ancient aque- 
ducts, the Bridge connecting Temple and town. 
Whatever else may be done in the future, his 
name will always be associated with the Holy 
City which he first discovered.’ The future 
has passed into the present. What has been 
done at Jerusalem since Warren’s time? 


Practically nothing, if we except such limited 
work as could be carried on within English 
territory, as, for example, the tracing of the 
rock-scarp of Zion in the property of the 
English School and Cemetery by Mr. Maudslay; 
or the interesting items of news furnished from 
time to time by Herr Schick, the Jerusalem 
Architect. 

Early in this year letters were received both 
from Dr. Bliss and Herr von Schick, reporting 
the discovery of a Latin inscription at the 
Ccenaculum, near the Zion Gate. The stone 
inscribed is built into the wall, and is a votive 
tablet to Jupiter on behalf of the welfare and 
greatness of the Emperor Trajan and the 
Roman people, erected by the Third Legion, 
which takes us back to the interval between the 
destruction by Titus and the founding of CElia 
Capitolina. 


A DAY IN A CISTERCIAN ABBEY. 


Mr. MICcKLETHWAITE’S ATTEMPT TO PORTRAY 
THE Monastic Rounp. 


66 CISTERCIAN Day,” inwhichanattempt 
A was made to picture the ordinary life 
in a Cistercian Abbey, was the title of a 

Paper read by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, before 
members of the Royal Archzological Institute 
at Scarborough. The great body of the monks, 
he said, were laymen in the modern sense of 
of the word—that was to say, they were not in 
Holy Orders. They had priests amongst them 
to minister to them in spiritual things, just as 
the secular clergy did to men living in the 
World, but it was characteristic of the specially 
monastic services that they might go on without 
even the presence of ordained clergy. The 
abbot and a small number of officers under him 
managed the common property and ruled the 
house, and where the family consisted, as it 
often did, of some hundreds of persons, the 
burden could not have been a light one. Any 
monk was bound to undertake an office if the 
abbot imposed it on him. The office of cook 
was the only one which was laid equally on all 
in turn. The day and the night were each 
divided into twelve hours, but they were not of 
constant length, such as we, whose time is 
regulated by mechanical clocks, are accustomed 
to understand by the word. The first duty 
of the monks was to keep up the regular daily 
round of services, the opus Dei, as they 
called it, and nothing was allowed to stand in 
the way of it. At harvest tide, when all joined 
in the in-gathering of the crops, and at other 
times when monks were at work so far from 
the Church as to make the journeys to and 
fro inconvenient, they might say the offices in 
the field were they were. The office of the 
night was that now known as matins; but 
the Cistercians, using in this, as they did in 
other matters, the language of St. Benedict, 
called it vigils. In the winter half of the year, 
which was reckoned to be from the ist 
of November till Easter Day, they rose for 
vigils at the eighth hour of the night, that was 
about two o’clock a.m., except on feasts of 
twelve lessons and a few other days. The 
office for the dead followed, and after that 
vigils as the case might be. Such time as 
remained before dawn was filled up with medi- 
tation or reading, lights being placed in the 
Cloister by the bookcase, and in the Chapter- 
House, for the convenience of readers. At 
dawn, on the sign being given by the abbot, 
the sacrist rang the bell for the return to the 
Church, and the short office now called lauds, 
and by the monks matins, was sung. In the 
other half of the year the hour of rising was so 
arranged that there should always be a short 
interval between vigils and matins, which were 
to be said at daybreak. The service of vigils 
was somewhat shortened in summer, and 
the office for the dead was said after 
evensong, but even then the time of rest 
was so reduced that to make it up a mid- 
day sleep or mevidien was allowed. The reader 
and those who had served at table dined after 
the others, but to all those who, by reason of 
their serving, had to dine thus late, an extra 
allowance was given on all days except the 
week days in Lent—and certain other days. 
In summer, to make up for their want of sleep 
in the short nights, the monks slept for an hour 
after dinner. After nones, if there was no 
supper, they went into the grates, where those 


who would might drink. After supper, on 
supper days, or after evensong at other times, 
allthe monks assembled together in the Cloister, 
and one of them read aloud either from the 
Bible or from some other book thought to be 
edifying. This reading was called collation, a 
word which had in recent times come to be 
used as a newspaper term for a cold lunch. 
After collation all the monks went together 
to the Church and sang compline, which 
was the last service of the day, and then 
went to bed. Such was the ordinary life of the 
monks, varied only by the season of the year and 
the alternation of feast and work day. When, 
from old age or infirmity, the monk could no 
longer take his part with his brethren, he with- 
drew from the Cloister to the Infirmary, though 
still keeping, or being expected to keep, the 
rule in the spirit. The soul of the dying monk 


was sped on its way with much solemnity. — 


When the last moment came the dying man 
was laid upon the floor, where ashes had been 
strewn in the form of a cross. This was a 
practice not peculiar to Cistercians or even 
monks. The abbot himself administered the 
last sacraments, and the monk died with his 
brethren praying round him. After mass the 
body was buried, and for 30 days a special 
memory of the deceased was kept in Church 
and in Chapter. His name was entered in the 
book and read out in Chapter year by year, and 
at every meal a share of the food was set apart 
and given to the poor, whose prayers were 
expected inreturn. The life of the lay brethren 
whilst in the abbey was not very different from 
that of the monks, except that their want of 
letters made it impossible for them to take 
their part in the services. The lay brothers 
worked for the benefit and profit of their house 
in all sorts of useful crafts, but such as minis- 
tered to luxury was forbidden. They were to 
observe silence generally, smiths only being 
allowed to speak in their workshops. Other 
trades had ‘‘parlours’’ outside their shops 
where necessary talking might be done. 


Tue Foundation Stone ofa new Infant School. 


in connection with St Mary’s Church, Ulver- 
ston, has been laid by the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. The School, which will cost £1,800, 
most of which was raised from the proceeds of 
a bazaar held in Jubilee year, is built on the 
site of the old playground, in order to afford 
additional accommodation required by the 
regulations of the Department. 

SomE interesting pieces of porcelain, collected 
from various private sources, have been sold 
at Christie’s. The following prices were 


realised :—A pair of vases, with pierced necks, . 


each painted with birds, 80 guineas; a square- 
shaped Limoges enamel plaque, with the 
History of Troya, 85 guineas; an oblong plaque 
of Limoges enamel, with the Espousal of the 
Virgin Mary, 90 guineas; a pair of Louis XVI. 
mottled marble vases, with handles and feet of 
chased ormolu, 91 guineas ; a silver-gilt ewer, 


the handle formed as a terminal “female figure, © 


72 guineas; a life-size bust of a saint, silver 
parcel-gilt, 191 guineas. 6 
BatcoMBE is having its share in improve- 
ments. The Railway Station has been largely 
improved, and a Passenger Bridge across the 


line provided. The Parish Council appears to _ 
be anxious to provide a Village Reading Room, © 


and this seems a possible institution in the 
near future, although a suggested expenditure 
of £800 on what would be practically a Public 
Hall, was not at all warmly received at the 
recent Parish Meeting. 
certainly not yet wanted in Balcombe, but a 
comfortable Reading Room and Recreation 
Room would no doubt be much appreciated. 

THE Margate Town Council, at a special 
meeting held on Tuesday last, decided to offer 
£2,500 to Messrs. Lewis for a slip of land 
100 feet deep, forming part of their Cliftonville 
estate, so as to widen the popular promenade 
to the east of the town, leading from the 
Fort to Hodge’s Flagstaff. The question has 
provoked considerable interest for several 
months. 

Ir has been estimated that the cost of a Pull- 


man carriage is from £2,000 to £3,500; of an- 


ordinary first-class carriage, £550 to £700; 
second, £450 to £600; third, £350 to £450; of 
a coal waggon carrying eight tons, £60 to £70; 
a waggon carrying ten tons, £70 to £90. 


Public Halls are. 
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THE CHAPEL OF A MILANESE 
BASILICA. 


INTERESTING MopEL IN EDINBURGH MUSEUM. 


HE Chapel of St. Peter Martyr, contained 
in the Church of St. Eustorgio, Milan, 
discovered twenty years ago, is now a 

thing of interest to Architects and decorators. 
Its exhumation is so recent an event that it is 
still almost unknown. Until a year or two 
ago no writers on Painting or Architecture 
had described it, and it is figured in none of 
the text books. It is, therefore, fortunate that 
the model of the Chapel, which has now been 
placed in the Edinburgh Museum of Science 
and Art, is on a scale admitting of an exact 
reproduction of all its details of moulding and 
ornament and sculpture. This work, which has 
been executed by Signor Adolfo Consolani, could 
scarcely have been better done, and the frescoes 
with their figure subjects have been so skilfully 
copied by Signor Catani, of Sienna, that the 
spectator easily forgets that the whole thing 
is only one-tenth of the size of the original. 
The Church of Sant Eustorgio, to which the 
St. Peter Martyr Chapel appertains, is one of 
the oldest and most renowned of the Milanese 
basilicas. Founded as early as the fourth 
century, it had become famous in the eleventh 
century as the repository of the relics of the 
Magi, said to have been brought from the 
distant east by the Empress Helena. Its 
fame, however, suffered a temporary eclipse 
when Frederic Barbarossa, after plundering 
Milan, carried off these much envied relics to 
Cologne, leaving behind only the sarcophagus 
in which they had been preserved. But the 
Church began to gain reputation anew when in 
1227 it came into the hands of the Dominicans; 
and the violent death of one of their number, 
Friar Peter of Verona, and his burial within 
its walls, restored to it even more than its 
former greatness. Milanese nobles and their 
families, and wealthy worshippers, built those 
Chapels which now so picturesquely break the 
line of its southern wall. Of these Chapels 
that of St. Peter Martyr is at once the largest 
and the most interesting. 

The gift of Pigello Portinari, a Florentine 
noble and agent of Cosimo de Medici at Milan, 
this beautiful little Chapel was erected in 1462 
by Michelozzo Michelozzi, an Architect of 
Florence. The building is rectangular, and 
nearly square in plan. The Chapel proper, 
which measures little more than 40 ft. each way, 
may be likened in its general form to that of 
a cube drawn in at the topcorners bya circular 
band or wall, and surmounted by a cupola. 
Opening from it is another, but much smaller 
cubical-shaped chamber, also with a domed 
roof. This forms an inner Chapel, in which 
the Altar is placed. The four walls of the 
principal part are finished by a frieze of cherubs, 
and are surmounted by arches which span the 
whole breadth of the wall. Under one ot these 
arches the visitor enters from Sant Eustorgio, 
and passes beneath another to reach the inner 
Chapel. The spans on each side are pierced 
by Gothic windows, the remaining spaces being 
filled with frescoes illustrating incidents in the 
life of St. Peter Martyr. The Fathers of the 
Church are painted within medallions on the 
pendentives which spring from the corners of 
the building to support the ‘‘ drum,” on which 
a beautiful frieze, in high relief, representing a 
dance of angels, has been sculptured by 
Michelozzo. From the drum rises the cupola, 
ribbed in radiating sections, and painted in 
tones which graduate from red, through amber 
yellows, to the blue of the upper vault. At 


_the base of the cupola are ‘sixteen lunettes, 


eight of which are opened by circular windows, 
others being filled by medallions with painted 
heads of apostles. Over all is an elegant open- 
columned lantern with a small surmounting 
cupola; and four rectangular Towers, rising 
from the outside corners of the building, com- 
plete the construction. Every part of the 
interior is treated with colour, but some un- 
certainty still surrounds the identity of’ the 
artists. That Vincenzo Civerchio and Vincenzo 
Foppa both had a share in the work seems 
certain. They were the leading frescoists of 
the day, andit is probable that the whole of 
the painted decoration is from their hands. 
Facing the entrance over the opening to the 


smaller Chapel is the large picture of the 


Annunciation, treated after the conventional 
fashion, and with elaborate Architectural 
background; and on the sidewalls are 
depicted incidents in the life of the Saint. 
The tone of the whole colouring of the Chapel 
is pleasant and harmonious. The dainty treat- 
ment of the moving drapery in the Dance of 
Angels is as happy in itscolour as in its form, 
and the frescoes, apart from their more im- 
portant interests, afford excellent studies of 
fifteenth century costume. The seventeenth 
century brought only misfortune to the Chapel. 
The taste of the day was no longer that of the 
‘‘golden 1500." The decorations were too 
simple, the pictures too tame. They were no 
longer pleasing to the crowds of fashionable 
visitors who found comfort within its walls. 
And so Padre Cuccino ‘‘restored and em- 
bellished”’ the Chapel. The frescoes were 
covered with whitewash, and other scenes were 
painted in their place ; the ornamental carvings 
were hidden beneath more florid forms in 
plaster ; additions were made to the Altar ; and 
the worthy Father, lest his good deed should 
be forgotten, had it recorded on the walls, and 
presented to the Chapel two candlesticks, on 
which he had inscribed his name, office and 
date. Thus a highly interesting example of 
fifteenth century Art was hidden from the 
World till twenty years ago, when, fortunately, 
all Padre CCuccino’s ‘‘restorations’’ were 
removed, and no trace left of him except the 
record of his misapplied zeal, and the two 
candlesticks, which remain to show his name 
and date. 


ROMAN CARPENTRY. 


HE arch not only superseded the use of 
long tone beams, but it was constantly 
used in places where indeed joists of 

wood would have been much more convenient, 
giving support to the opinion that even the 
Romans were not skilled in the application of 
timber to their edifices, though, on the contrary, 
it is difficult to understand how Rome could 
become subject to such dreadful conflagrations 
as that which occurred in the reign of Nero if 
timber had not been employed in the ordinary 
houses: of the city toa much greater extent 
than would appear from existing remains. 
The domestic structures of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii were evidently never very susceptible 
of fire from the small quantity of timber 
required in their construction; and discoveries 
which are made from time to time of portions 
of the ordinary houses of ancient Rome under 
the pavements of the modern city evince that 
they were very similar to them in almost every 
particular. The infrequency of stairs, and the 
meanness of those which exist leading to upper 
apartments in the houses of those cities, leads 
to the belief that the Romans seldom built 
above the ground story, and that their skill in 
carpentry was not very great, otherwise they 
would more frequently have had recourse to so 
easy and convenient a mode of extending room 
as upper stories offer. There are, however, 
other things which tend to prove that carpentry 
was well understood by the Romans, and the 
most remarkable is the Bridge that Trajan built 
over the Danube, the piers of which are said by 
Dion Cassius to have been 150 feet high and 
170 feet apart. Now, whether the Bridge itself 
consisted of a wooden platform, as there is much 
reason to believe, or was of stone arches, as the 
historian intimates, the skill which constructed 
centreing for the latter, or laid the platform 
from pier to pier in the former case, of that 
immense extent, was amazing. Nevertheless 
such skill in carpentry is not evinced by the 
remains of the civic and domestic structures 
of the Romans, in which arching in all its 
variety was used where carpentry would have 
been better. Of their joinery we know nothing, 
but it does not appear to have been much 
practised by them, mosaic pavements supplying 
the place of flooring, and stucco that of wains- 
cotting ; the luxury of windows being unknown, 
their fittings were not required, and doors, it 
would appear, were uncommon, except ex- 
ternally, the internal doorways being probably 
covered with something equivalent to the 
quilted leather mats suspended from the lintel, 
which are used instead of swinging doors at the 
entrance of the Churches in Italy at the present 
time. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
MIDLANDS. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE ARCHHOLOGICAL ExcuRSION. 


EMBERS of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, Archzological Sec- 
tion, visited Bolsover and Barlborough 

on Wednesday. A drive of seven miles through 
a hilly country, dotted over with collieries 
and election posters, brought the party upa 
very steep hill to Bolsover, where the party 
had the permission of Mr. Turner to inspect the 
Castle. The ancient Norman Castle, at that 
time in ruins, was granted (temp. Elizabeth) to 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, husband of Bess of 
Hardwicke. This lady got it settled on her 
second son, Sir Charles Cavendish, and built 
a new house on the foundations of the Norman 
Keep. The Architect, Robert Smithson, part 
Architect of Woollaton, seems to have been 
dominated by the Castle idea, and the house 
lacks the freedom of design and comfort of 
many houses of the period. It is now un- 
furnished, and its most noticeable features 
are an unusual number of stone and marble 
chimney-pieces, all projecting like muffles. 
Several rooms are vaulted like cloisters, 
and there are in a room, called the 
Star Chamber, oil paintings of the twelve 
Ceesars, said to be copies of those in the Star 
Chamber at Westminster (temp. Charles I.) In 
the front court are two very elegant iron lamp- 
brackets, noteworthy as examples of Jacobean 
ironwork. The house is approached by a 
handsome flight of steps, and there are terra 
cotta figures of. Hercules and Atlas over the 
two doorways. Adjoining are the roofless and 
ivied ruins of a noble building in the style of 
Inigo Jones, built by a succeeding Cavendish, 
Duke of Newcastle, for the entertainment of 
company, and here Charles I. was received by 
him, and a masque by Ben Jonson performed. 
Near this is the picturesque Riding School, 
renowned in the annals of horsemanship. For 
three generations the estate passed through 
heiresses, at length resting with the Bentincks 
(Cavendish -Bentincks), and the roofs were 
dismantled to enrich Welbeck. After 
a visit to the Church, containing a rare 
stone carving of the Nativity (15th 
Century) and two magnificent Cavendish 
monuments, in an absurdly small Chapel, a 
pleasant drive past fields of strawberries and 
of raspberries on the hill top brought the party 
to Barlborough Park with its old trees and 
famous avenue. By the permission of Miss 
De Rodes and by the kindness of Mr. J. 
Dolling Bolton, the fine Elizabethan house was 
opened for inspection. This is a house of 
moderate size, built around a small well or 
courtyard. The original entrance, facing the 
avenue, was up an impressive flight of steps to 
the Dining. Hall, but a more convenient 
entrance has been made at the side through a 
pretty Conservatory, and the well, covered by 
a sky-light, gives room for a convenient stair- 
case. Here were seen carved and marqueterie 
furniture, tapesteries, family pictures, fine 
mantelpieces and fine iron gates. 


OVER 70 years ago Joseph Dudley, of Water- 
ford, Maine, conceived the idea of putting a 
large clock outside his house over the entrance 
to the place. For that length of time the 


‘clock has been running regularly with the 


original works in it. Neither the rain nor the 
snow has ever stopped it. 

Mr. R. H. AMPHLETT, one of the justices at 
County Petty Sessions, recently called the 
attention of the chairman (Sir H. F. Vernon) 
and the clerk to the lack ofaccommodation at the 
Droitwich Court, which he characterised as the 
worst in the country. The magistrates had no 
retiring room, except through the courtesy of 
the Borough Treasurer; there was no accom 
modation for witnesses, the police, members of 
the Bar, &c. The cells were more hike 
coalholes, and not suitable for the present age. 
Sir Henry Vernon remarked that at the present 
time the Standing Joint Committee were trying 
to keep the rates down, and if new buildings 
were erected the expenditure would increase. 
He thought the cells were suitable, and would 
bear favourable comparison. The Clerk said 
that as Mayor he would bring the matter before 
the Town Council. 
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Professional items. 


BirMINGHAM.—Plans are being prepared by 
Messrs. Crouch & Butler, Architects, Waterloo 
Street, for a large block of buildings in Cor- 
poration Street, to be erected for the purpose of 
a furniture manufactory. The cost of the 
buildings will be about £10,000. 

*x* * 


* 

BiacKkpooL.—The Corporation has accepted 
the tender of Mr. Robert Finnigan, of North- 
ampton, for £64,870, for the construction of 
Sea Defence Works at the North Shore, for the 
Corporation. The plans are by J. Wolsten- 
holme, Borough Engineer. 

* * 

BiackpooL.—Mr. Walton held an inquiry on 
Tuesday into the application of the Corporation 
to borrow £33,769 for Public Street Improve- 
ments and Sewerage Works, £12,750 for Police 
Station, £12,000 for Municipal Buildings, 
£4,989 for Private Street Improvements—a 
total of £63,508. 

*x* x 
* 

BristoLt.—The Town Council is still consider- 
ing the desirability of building new Markets. 
Plans have been prepared showing the properties 
that must be acquired and the streets which 
would have to be made around the Markets, 
if they were built on the Queen Street (Castle 
Street) site. The Markets would be in two 
blocks—one in Queen Street and the other 
facing the National Schools in Marybush Lane. 

* x 


* 

BurNLEyY.—The new Workhouse Hospitals, 
which are being erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. G. Keighley, 
Architect, of Burniey, are nearing completion. 
They are being warmed and ventilated through- 
out by means of Shorland’s double fronted 
patent Manchester stoves. 

* * 
* 

CHORLEY-CUM-HarpDy.—The Corner Stone of 
the new South Transept of St. Clement's 
Church, was laid recently with Masonic rites 
The Church itself, which replaced a_ very 
ancient structure, was built some thirty-five 
years ago. A North Transept was afterwards 
added, and the addition is a replica of it. It 
will provide accommodation for something over 
one hundred worshippers, and will cost to com- 
plete about £1,500. Of that amount £1,000 
has been subscribed. The Architects are Messrs. 
W. and G. Higginbottom, St. Ann’s Street, 
Manchester. 

pti 

CRANBROOK.—For the construction of new 
Waterworks to supply the districts of Cranbrook, 
Hawkhurst and Goudhurst, tenders will shortly 
be invited. The works will comprise an 
Artesian Well, Pumping Station, Reservoir, and 
Distributing Pipes. The Pumping Station is to 
be on the high ground near Cranbrook Union, 
about 2% miles from the well. The designs are 
being prepared by Mr. E. P. Seaton, of Prince’s 
Street, Westminster. 

* * 
* 

DerBy.—Colonel Walter M. Ducat, R.E., 
held an enquiry at the Guildhall, Derby, on 
Wednesday, in respect to certain loans applied 
for by the Corporation of Derby under the 
Public Health and Electric Lighting Acts. 
They included the borrowing of £13,000 for 
Electric Lighting purposes, £8,595 for providing 
a Recreation Ground, £1,095 for the purchase 
of property for Street Improvement, and £943 
for Sewerage Work and other purposes. 

* * 


* 

EpinpurGcH.— Mr. Hill, Engineer of the 
Manchester Waterworks, has been appointed 
to advise as to the construction of the embank- 
ment and works for the new Reservoir on the 
Talla, in order to secure that it shall be 
sufficiently strong for the public safety. 

x * 


GoLcar, Yorxs.—At the monthly meeting of 
the Golcar School Board held recently, it was 
decided to build new Schools in Royd Street, 
to accommodate 400 children. Mr. J. Berry, 
9, Queen Street, Huddersfield, was appointed 
Architect. 

Pee 

GRINDELWALD.—The new Anglican Church 
here was opened on Thursday. The present 
building has been erected on the site of the first 
Church (destroyed by the great fire of 1892), 
which was built by the late Canon Butler. His 
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friends have presented the new Church with a 
Pulpit and Reredos in his memory. The cost 
of the rest of the fabric has been defrayed by 
the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 

* * 

HorsrortH.—The Foundation Stone of a 
new Vestry for the New Connexion Chapel in 
Bachelor Lane, was laid on Saturday by Mr. 
R. Cockroft, of Bradford. In addition to this 
new Vestry there are to be several structural 
alterations in other parts of the Chapel, plans 
for which have been drawn by Mr. W. Walter, 
and the estimated cost of the whole is about 


£300. 
er 
ILForD.—Messrs. Christy, Cropper, and 
Wollard have been asked to prepare designs for 
an Infectious Diseases Hospital, which is to be 
erected by the Urban District Council. 
e, « 


* 

KirkcaLpy.— From plans by Messrs. Dunn 
and Findlay, of George Street, Edinburgh, 
new Halls, &c., to be called the Beveridge Hall 
and Library, and Adam Smith Hall, are to be 
built at Kirkcaldy, N.B. 

ee 
* 

LivERPooL.—At the Consistory Court, held 
on Tuesday, permission was granted to build a 
Tower in the South Transept of St. Paul's, 
Widnes, up to the level of the Church roof, and 
to construct an Organ Chamber, with Organ, in 
the Tower. The cost of the projected work is 
£1,700, for which £1,300 is already subscribed. 
The cost of completing the Tower will be £1,000 
additional. 

penal 

LiIvERPOOL.—An enquiry is to be held at the 
Municipal Offices with regard to the applica- 
tion of the City Council for sanction to borrow 
£35,000 for the erection of a new Central Fire 
Station and Police Buildings. It is also pro- 
posed to erect new Church Schools at Halebank 
at a cost of £2,500. 

* * 
* 

MACCLESFIELD.—A new Wesleyan Chapel is 
being erected at Kerridge, at a cost of £1,123, 
by Mr. J. Clayton, builder of Macclesfield, from 
plans by Mr. E. Jones, Architect, of Hanley. 

* * 


MerTHYR TypFrit.—Mr. P. R.A. Willoughby, 
Engineer and Surveyor, has been selected from 
83 applicants for the post of Assistant Surveyor 
to the Merthyr Tydfil District Council. 

* * 


* 

OsBan.—Operations in connection with the 
proposed Tower on the hill above Battery 
Terrace have already been begun. The build- 
ing, which is to cost about £6,000, is to be 
handed over by Mr. J. Stuart-M‘Caig, banker 
in Oban, as a gift tothe town. The design is 
also to include space for a Museum, but it is 
considered by many that the placing of such a 
desirable institution as this latter on the top of 
a high hill would be somewhat of a mistake. 

* * 

PENRITH.—At a meeting of the Penrith Rural 
District Council, held on Tuesday last, Mr. 
Jackson’s tender was accepted for the Ousby 
Waterworks, which have been designed by Mr. 
E. A. Sandford Fawcett, of 1, Victoria Street, 
Westminster. It was also decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for a loan to 
carry out the Melinerby Waterworks, for which 
Mr. Fawcett is also the engineer. 

*x * 


* 

RICHMOND, SURREY.—On Wednesday after- 
noon the Foundation Stone of the Technical In- 
stitute and Secondary School now being built in 
Selwyn Avenue, Richmond, was laid by the 
Duke of Cambridge. The premises will cost, 
when completed, £6,467. The portion now 
being erected will cost £4,626, towards which 
the Richmond Town Council contributes £1,250, 
and the Department of Science and Art £650, 
leaving the balance to be obtained from the 
County Council and subscriptions. | Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories, a School of Art, Class 
Rooms for Carpentry, Carving and Plumbing are 
all included in the portion now to be erected. 
This will be one of a series of new technical 
buildings erected or being erected by the County 
Council in the seven principal towns of the 
county, at a cost of over £20,000, supplemented 
by votes of nearly £6,000 from local rates or 
subscriptions. Messrs. Fryer & Barr, of Queen 
Anne’s Mansions, Westminster, were the Archi- 
tects. 
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Sxipton.—The Water Street Wesleyan 
Chapel has just undergone considerable im- 
provements in the erection of a fine Organ by 
Messrs. Harrison and Harrison, of Durham, the 
enlargement of the Choir Gallery, the intro- 
duction of a Rostrum, and the thorough reno- 
vation of the entire building. The cost has 
been about £700. 


* * 
* 


Torguay.—The Promenade Pier was formally 
opened on Tuesday by the Mayor. It is con- 
structed partly upon the inner arm of a con- 
crete groyne and partly upon timber piles 
screwed into the sea bed. The total length is 
930 feet. The width of the first 750 feet is 30 
feet, but it then widens out to 60 feet. The 
decking, which is of close-jointed pitch-pine, 
rests upon cross and longitudinal latticed iron 
girders. Ornamental seating runs the whole 
length of the structure on both sides, and the 
Pier is lighted with 56 gas lamps. At the outer 
extremity are three landing stages for steamers 
—one each for high, medium, and low tides. 
A broad flight of steps leads from the Pier on to 
the outer arm of the groyne, which is available 
to promenaders. The Pier is approached from 
the Princess Gardens by means of a curved 
inclined deck. The contract (£9,971) has been 
carried out by Mr. Alfred Thorne, of London. 
The Pier was designed by Mr. H. A. Garrett, 
borough surveyor. ’ 

es 

TrENT.—For a considerable period there had 
been a general outcry with regard to the insuffi- 
cient accommodation at the old and time-worn 
structure on the Trent side, and eventually the 
members of the Public Baths Committee of the 
Corporation succeeded in inducing the Town 
Council to sanction the expenditure of about 
£1,000 on the rebuilding of the Baths. The 
work has been excellently carried out by the 
contractors, Messrs. W. H. Raynor & Sons, who 
have been engaged since February last in the 
task. The new structure, which was formally 
opened on Thursday, has a framing of wrought 
iron and a roof of corrugated iron. There are 
two concrete platforms, one a little higher than 
the other. On the whole, the improvement 
upon the old building is distinguishable in 
many respects. Mr. A, Brown, borough 
engineer, is responsible for the carrying out of 


the work. 
* 
* 


WAKEFIELD.—On Wednesday was dedicated 
a new Vestry and Chapel, which have been 
erected in connection with Sandal Parish 
Church, near Wakefield. The new structure, 
which is substantial and commodious, has 
been built by Messrs. Denholme and Co., con- 
tractors, Wakefield. 


* * 
* 


Wartrorp, Herts.—At a meeting of the 
Watford School Board, held on the 22nd inst., 
designs in competition for the new Fearnley 
Street Schools were fully examined, when that 
submitted by Mr. C. P. Ayres, Architect, of 
Watford, was selected. The new School will 
accommodate 1,020 children, and will be 
erected ona site at the top of Fearnley Street, 
recently purchased from the Earl of Essex, 
and containing one acre. The approximate 


cost is £10,200. 
*x * 
* 


WHITLEY.—The Foundation Stone of the 
Hall and Sunday Schools in connection with 
the proposed new Presbyterian Church, at 
Whitley, is to be laid by Sir George B. Bruce, 
tomorrow. The cost of the whole site, together 
with the contemplated buildings, will be up- 
wards of £2,000. 


* * 
* 


YSTALYFERA.—New Schools have recently 
been completed, and form in themselves what 
might be called a ‘‘ Model School.’”’ The accom- 
modation is for 80 Boys and 4o Girls. The 
Schools have been arranged so as to afford 
every convenience coupled with economy. For 
the boys, Chemical Laboratories, &c., are pro- 
vided ; and for the girls, Cooking Class Room, 
Music Rooms, &c., besides the usual Class 


- Rooms, anda large Assembly Room. The plans 


were prepared by Messrs. Wilson & Moxham, 
Architects, Swansea, and were approved by the 
Glamorganshire County Council and_ the 
Charity Commissioners. 


—- 
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SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


South Staffordshire and East 
Worcestershire Institute of Mining 
Engineers.—About twenty of the members of 
the South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 
shire Institute of Mining Engineers recently 
paid a visit to the James Bridge Steelworks of 
Messrs. F. H. Lloyd & Co., and the Generating 
Station of the South Staffordshire Tramway 
Company. The party was personally con- 
ducted over the works of the first-named 
company by Mr. J. W. Halland Mr. J. Heming, 
two of the directors, who, in the fullest manner, 
explained all the processes, and submitted 
special test pieces and records. Several large 
orders in course of execution were seen, and 
much surprise was expressed to find that cast 
steel could be applied to so many uses, as well 
as gratification that a South Staffordshire firm 
had brought the system of casting in steel to 
such a pitch of efficiency. Afterwards the 
party inspected the Generating Station, under 
the guidance of Mr. A. Dickinson, engineer and 
manager, who stated that his overhead electric 
traction system extended for eight miles, and 
he explained the arrangements which had been 
made to overcome objections and difficulties. 


Somerset Archeological Society.—The 
forty-seventh annual meeting of this Society 
was held at Bath last week, and extended over 
three days. The proceedings opened on Tues- 
day, when Mr. H. D. Skrine, this year’s pre- 
sident, took the chair at the annual meeting at 
the Royal Literary and Scientific Institution, 
which has been chosen as the head quarters of 
the Association during the meeting. Mr. F. T. 
Elworthy read the report of the Council, which 
stated that the Society numbered 569 members, 
though the balance in hand had been reduced 
to 17s. 2d., against £49 4s. 2d. the previous 
year. Nineteen new members were elected, and 
Mr. E. B. C. Trevellan (retiring president) and 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells were added to 
the list of vice-presidents. The President’s 
address, which was of considerable Archzolo- 
gical interest, dealt with the occupation of 
Hamptonand Claverton Downs just outside Bath 
by theBelgic conquerors of the Southof England. 
In the evening a meeting was held at the 
Literary Institution for papers and discussion. 
The Dean of Wells (Dr. Jex Blake) presided. 
Rev. Canon Church read some interesting notes 
which he had made on the cartulary of the 
Priory of SS. Peter and Paul, Bath. Rev. T. 
S. Holmes gave a paper written by Bishop 
Hobhouse on a map of the Forest of Mendip. 
An excursion was made on Wednesday to 
Great Chalfield Church and Manor House, 
Bradford-on-Avon parish Church, and the 
Saxon Church at Bradford; the Bridge Chapel, 
Kingston House, and the fourteenth-century 
barn having been viewed, Westwood Church 
and manor house, Hinton Abbey, Charter- 
house Hinton, were also seen. On Thursday 
the first place visited was Chapel Farm, Lans- 
down, viewing the site of trebattle of Lansdown, 
the camps, and the monument of Sir Bevill 
Grenville, thence to Cold Ashton Church and 
Manor House, and on to Marshfield Church. 
The party then proceeded by Bannerdown and 
Batheastoo, to Claverton Manor, and the 
camps in the neighbourhood. 


Sheffield Junior Engineering Society. 
—A meeting was held on Friday night in the 
Engineering Lecture Room at the Central 
Science School, when a paper was given by 
Mr. H. J. Kuypers on propeller bosses, Mr, 
Eclair Heath, Whit.Sc., in the chair. The 
Lecturer gave a very interesting account of the 
manufacture of bosses, and showed by means 
of slides how accurate work could be turned 
out of shops with apparatus designed for the 
purpose of boring, turning, facing, scraping, &c. 
He also emphasised the necessity of careful 
work required when fitting on to the shafts of 
steamers. In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
Eclair Heath gave some useful information in 
reference to keying on of propellers and pro- 
peller work generally. 


The Birmingham Association of 
Mechanical Engineers.—A party of mem. 
bers of the above Association recently paid a 
visit of inspection to the Saltley Gasworks. 
They were received by Mr. H. Hack (chief 
engineer), Mr. Morrison and Mr. Giles, the 


latter of whom is a member of the Association. 
The party took a great interest in the novel 
mechanical arrangements which have been in- 
troduced into the works. 


The Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation.—The second annual sketching excur- 
sion of this Association is to be held at Ludlow 
and the neighbourhood on the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 
6th of next month. The number is to be limited 
to twenty, and photographers are requested to 
bring their cameras. Messrs. Charles E. Bate- 
man and Herbert T. Buckland are the hon. 
secretaries. 


SAWDUST. 


THE death is announced of Professor Charles 
Cardale Babington, M.A., F.R.S. He was 
born at Ludlcw in 1808 and educated at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Asan antiquary he 
is known by his ‘‘ History of the Chapel of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge,” by his ‘‘ Ancient 
Cambridgeshire,’ and by various contributions 
to ‘‘ Antiquarian Transactions.” 

THE east-end exterior of St. Nicholas new 
Church, Shaldon, has been considerably im- 
proved by the erection of a wrought-iron 
foliated Cross, about six feet high. 

In Greene County, Tennesse, is a very 
beautiful Cave. The entrance is in the side of 
a ridge, about midway between the summit 
and the base, and merely a hole about five 
feet square. From the entrance is a long, 
narrow slope, leading into a subterranean 
chamber, with groined roof and well-turned 
arches, and numbers of stalactites and stalag- 
mites. Narrow passageways connect this 
chamber with a number of others, in one of 
which is ‘‘ Pompey’s Pillar,” a column about 
20 feet high and two feet in diameter, which 
glitters like a cluster of gems in the torchlight. 

A NEW Fire Station is to be built at Islington, 
ona site of which 42, 43, 44, and 45, Florence 
Street, Islington, form part. 

THe new Horfield Baptist School-Chapel, 
Bristol, was opened on Thursday. The site for 
the new Chapel and School was secured 
through the Bristol Baptist Union, and the 
Committee thereupon entered upon the present 
large and comprehensive scheme, the total cost 
of which is estimated at about £6,000. A start 
has been made by building Schools and Vestries, 
involving an outlay of about £2,000, and in due 
course, the remainder of the scheme will be 
proceeded with. The School building will seat 
500, and is provided with a Baptistery, being 
intended to serve the double purpose of Chapel 
and School until the Chapel is erected. 

Tue Bellahouston Trustees have offered to 
give to the City of Glasgow the Bellahouston 
Estate at what is, in the circumstances, the 
nominal sum of £50,000. The conditions 
attached to the offer are that the Estate, which 
extends to about 180 acres, should be converted 
into a public park for the use of the citizens, 
and that the park should be named the Bella- 
houston Park. 

THE alterations at the Loughborough Work- 
house are to be carried out by the Board of 
Guardians at a cost of £738. . 

For the erection of a new Workhouse, Don- 
caster, the Local Government Board has sanc- 
tioned the borrowing by the Board of Guardians 
of £6,350. 

THE Rawtenstall Town Council proposes to 
spend the sum of £4,000 for a new Fire-engine 
Station, Stables and Fire-engine. 

Drsprn’s House at Hanger Hill, near Ealing, 
has been put up for saleand withdrawn. There 
was no offer that came near the reserve price. 
At another time such a chance would be most 
eagerly embraced, but a good many desirable 
properties are still on hand in the inability to 
find customers for them. 

Tue Department of Science and Art has 
received information through the Foreign Office 
that an Industrial Exhibition is to be held next 
year at Berlin. 

Ir has been decided by the Darlington Board 
of Guardians to ascertain the cost of building 


yew offices with a Board Room attached, 


allowance being made for what the present 
offices of the Board would realise. 

Srx Memorial Stones have just been laid of 
an enlargement of the Antley Wesleyan Chapel 
and School premises, Accrington, which is to 
cost about £3,000. 


A RISING young Architect—Mr. Bell, of John 
Street, Bedford Row, formerly with the late 
John D. Sedding and T. G_ Jackson, A.R.A.— 
made a successful ascent of the snowy summits 
of the Well and Wetterhorn on the roth, and 
beyond a slight mishap on the Rosenlani 
Glacier—which might have been more serious, 
and only ended in losing a few sketches down a 
crevice—Mr. Bell is none the worse for the 
adventure. The Wetterhorn was first ascended 
by the late Professor Tyndall and later on by 
Edward Whymper, and is considered a difficult 
climb. 

THE Felixstowe and Walton District Council 
proposes to make application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
£1,700 for the purchase of land and cliffs for 
laying out and improving the land, and for the 
provision of Lavatories, Shelters and Cloak 
Rooms. 

Tue Duke of Newcastle on Tuesday laid the 
Foundation Stone of St. Catherine’s Church, 
St. Anne’s Well Road, Nottingham, which is 
being built at a cost of £6,000 to replace a tem- 
porary iron structure. 

THE Earl of Dunmore has just purchased for 
£35,000 a farm near Johannesburg. He is so 
impressed with the general prospects of the 
country that he purposes building a large house 
on the farm and taking his family out from 
Scotland to reside there. 


A NOVEL sort of window-glass has been 
invented. Persons on the inside of the house 
can see through it, but it is opaque to those on 
the outside. 

Tue Church at Easington, County Durham, 
which has been closed for nearly twelve months 
for the carrying out of improvements, was 
re-opened on Wednesday by the Bishop of 
Durham. The total cost of the improvements 
is over £3,000. 

THE Queen has just received a quaint and 
original birthday gift from India. It is the 
life of her Majesty written in Hindustani. The 
biography is produced on a huge scroll, and 
the curious feature of the work is its design. 
At first sight it resembles a fanciful pen and 
ink sketch of a majestic tree, but on acloser 
examination the student of Hindustani may 
read the biography of the Queen up the trunk 
and along the branches. The penmanship is 
remarkably fine, and is said to have been the 
result of more than a year’s labour. 


Tue formal opening of the new access from 
Bell Place, Glenogle Road, to Inverleith Park, 
Edinburgh, took place last week. At an expen- 
diture of something like £600, the Corporation 
has constructed a rustic Footbridge of a sub- 
stantial character over the water of Leith, and 
laid out a path along the north bank of the 
stream, which, on crossing the main thorough- 
fare, takes the passenger into Inverleith Park. 
This should be a great boon to the residents in 
the locality. 

AFTER ten years’ work in temporary buildings, 
the authorities of the Cambridge Training 
College for Women Teachers have been able to 
erect large and handsome College buildings by 
means of a grant from the Pfoiffer bequest and 
voluntary subscriptions. The new buildings 
will be formally opened on October roth. 


Ir has now been practically settled that the 
chief sensation of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 
will consist of a new Bridge over the Seine 100 
métres broad, and with Houses, Theatres and 
Monuments on either side of it, like the Ponte 
Neuf in olden days, not to mention old London 
Bridge. It will span the Seine from the Champs 
Elysées to the Invalides 

Ir is not often that the foundation stone of a 
public building is ‘‘laid’’ twice. Such was the 
case on the occasion of Princess Beatrice’s 
visit to Hackney. So anxious were the masons 
of the Free and Parochial Schools to see the 
work completed, they had actually lowered the 
stone into position before the Princess had 
performed the, necessary offices prior to declar- 
ing it to be ‘well and truly laid.” There 
was, therefore, nothing to be done but to raise 
the stone again. 

At the Old Town Hall, Morley, on Thursday 
last, Colonel John Ord Hasted, R.E., represent- 
ing the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry into an application by the Morley 
Town Council to borrow the sum of £42,000 
for purposes of water supply. 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 5.—A Cottage Hospital. 


Designs are required for a Cottage Hospital 
on a Corner Site in a County Town. Provision 
must be made for twelve beds (six women and 
six men), with Matron’s and Superintendent's 
Apartments, Convalescent Room, and all 
necessary domestic and sanitary accommo- 
dation. A sum of three thousand pounds may 
be expended on the building and terrace. 
Designs to reach the Editor not later than 
Monday, August 26th, 1895. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2,—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections, Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

5.—AH competitors must be under the age of twenty-six. 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 

1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session, 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JouRNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses. 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


Editorial. 


Tue EpirTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue. 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments, 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two, 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements ts absolutely 
NECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive, 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Major Ruck, R.E., and Dr. Tyndall, from 
Netley Hospital, recently visited Ipswich for 
the purpose of officially inspecting the Hermite 
Electrical Installation now used in the treat- 
ment of the Ipswich sewage. The visitors, 
under the guidance of Mr. A. E. Cooper (of the 
firm of Pattison & Cooper, the engineers) 
thoroughly entered into the details of the 
process, and took practical observations upon 
the results of the treatment, expressing their 
high appreciation of the system of dealing with 
sewage. 

For the building of the Jungfrau Railway 
9,000,000 francs will be required. Plans for 
the first section of the railway are finished, and 
it is supposed that next month*the laying of 
that portion of the line from Scheidegg to 
Eigergletscher will be begun, and in three 
months be nearly completed. In view of the 
undertaking of the building of the Jungfrau 
Railway, artists in all branches of Art are busy 
with views of the neighbourhood of the 
Jungfrau group of mountains for’ the Geneva 
National Exhibition. 


Trade and Commerce. 


The National Opalite Glazed Brick 
and Tile Syndicate, Ltd.—We are asked 
to state that this firm has removed from 142, 
Charing Cross Road, to Ethelburga House, 
70-71, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


Messrs. Colls & Sons.—A fire of an 
alarming character broke out at a quarter to 
three o’clock on Friday morning, at 5, Coleman 
Street, upon the premises of Messrs. Colls & 
Sons, Builders. The earliest arrivals at the 
scene found that the entire upper portion of the 
premises was blazing fiercely, while the mischief 
was spreading to a second building of three 
floors, 90 feet long and 30 feet wide, which was 
used as Showrooms, Offices and Workshops. At 
three o'clock the fire was at its height, and was 
illuminating half London. The entire work- 
shops of four floors were blazing from top to 
bottom with tremendous fury, and the fire 
seemed likely to be of a most lasting and trouble- 
some description. Six steamers and several ot 
the powerful City hydrants were brought into 
use, and the firemen worked very arduously to 
prevent a serious extension of the mischief. 
One of the buildings most seriously threatened 
was an unoccupied structure in Basinghall 
Avenue, owned by the Drape.’ Company ; but 
this the firemen succeeded in saving. Messrs. 
Colls’ Workshops were eventually gutted, and 
considerable damage was caused to the second 
structure. The office portion of Messrs. Colls’ 
building was saved, and work will be promptly 
carried on in adjoining premises. 


W. & T. Avery, Limited.—The first 
meeting of the shareholders in the new Company, 
Messrs. W. & T. Avery, Limited, carrying on 
the well-known scale and weighing machine 
manufactories at Birmingham, Glasgow, Lon- 
don, &c., has just been held in Birmingham, 
Mr. W. B. Avery presiding. The directors’ 
report, which was approved, showed a net 
profit on the nine months, since the new Com- 
pany took over the business, of £7,369 and re- 
commended payment of dividends of five per 
cent. on the preference and ordinary shares. 
These will absorb £2,125. The prelimary ex- 
penses, £1,041, were ordered to be written off, 
£1,500 to be placed to a debenture redemption 
fund, and £2,702 to be carried forward. It was 
stated that the Company had acquired the once 
famous Soho Works from the Trustees of James 
Watt & Co., and intended to ccncentrate there 
the whole of their business, and that the 
expense of this removal had influenced the 
directors in not recommending a higher dividend 
than five per cent. 


A Trade Union Dispute.—In the Queen’s 
Bench Division, on Thursday, Baron Pollock 
and a special jury had before them the case of 
Wright & Co. v. Hennessey. This was an 
action brought by Samuel Wright & Co., 
fibrous plaster manufacturers, carrying on busi- 
ness at Hackney, to recover damages from the 
defendant, Samuel Hennessey, organising secre- 
tary of the National Association of Operative 
Plasterers, for alleged libel and maliciously in- 
ducing and endeavouring to induce persons to 
break their contracts with the plaintiffs and for 
an injunction restraining the defendant, his 
servants and agents, from inducing or endea- 
vouring to induce Messrs. Colls & Sons to break 
a contract made with the plaintiffs in respect of 
work for and at the Pavilion Theatre, White- 
chapel, from inducing Messrs. Coll’s men to 
go on strike, and from inducing any persons 
from employing or making contracts with the 
plaintiffs. The defendant generally denied the 
plaintiffs’ allegations, and pleaded privilege. 
The plaintiffs’ case was that they manufactured 
fibrous plaster at their works and then em- 
ployed labourers to fix the moulds, &c., on the 
buildings, this being work on which, they con- 
tended, it was not necessary to employ plasterers. 
The defendant’s Union, however, maintained 
that members of the Union should be employed 
to do the work. 


London County Council v. J. Sanders. 
—At the Marylebone Police Court John Sanders; 
a builder, of 49, Lisburne Road, Hampstead, 
was summoned by William Smallpeice, District 
Surveyor for East Hampstead, for using mortar 
the ingredients of which did not conform to 
the requirements of the by-laws of the London 


County Council. The evidence was that the 
defendant was the builder of a house known as 
5, Constantine Road, Hampstead, in the erec-- 
tion of which he had used mortar which was 
deficient in lime to the extent of fifteen degrees. 
Mr. Nimmo, for the defence, admitted that his 
client had committed a technical breach of the 
by-law, but contended that similar mortar had 
been commonly used in the Metropolis for years 
past. He added that if the prescribed amount 
of lime was used the mortar would set too 
quickly. 
stated that the mortar used was good enough 


for ‘‘ speculative building,’ but it was not-' high _ 


class.” The magistrate, having remarked upon 
the absence of any professional gentleman to 
conduct the case for the London County Council, 
observed that the defendant’s own witness had 
damned the case by his faint praise of the 
article used. It was clear that it was not up to 
the standard which the public had a right to — 
expect. The public were absolutely at the 
mercy of the builders, and if they used inferior 
mortar it was nothing less than a fraud upon 
the persons who took the house. He imposed 
a fine of gos. and 23s. costs. 


The Building Trade.—The London 
Building Trades’ Federation recently celebrated 
the third anniversary of its formation in Hyde 
Park. Immediately after the -signing of the 
agreement with the master builders in 1892, 


which until last month governed the conditions ~ 


of work in the building trade within a twelve- 


mile radius of Charing Cross, steps were taken x 
the _ 


to bring about a federation of all 
trade unions in the building trade. So 
far, the attempt has been very  success- 
ful, and the twenty-four unions now 
belonging to it have some 38,000 mem- 
bers in the London area. The general un- 
easiness which has characterised the building 
trades since the 1892 agreement was abrogated, © 
gave additional interest to yesterday’s proceed- . 
ings, which were, however, spoiled by the wet. 
Still, there was a brave show of banners on the 
Embankment when at three o’clock the proces- 
sion marched off to the Park. Most of the 
unions federated were represented by their 


bands and banners, including the gasworkers, ~ - 


the navvies, and the other unions of brick- 
layers’ laboureis, the four unions of car- 
penters and joiners, the two unions of operative 
plasterers, the operative bricklayers, and the 
plumbers. There were two platforms in the 
park, at one of which Mr. Joseph Verdon, the 
secretary of the London BuildingTrades’ Federa- 
tion, presided, and Mr. Stevenson, the secretary 
of the United Builders’ Labourers Union, at the 
other. The following were the two resolutions 
which were put and carried from each of the 
platforms :—‘‘ (1) That this meeting of build- 
ing trades workers considers that the action of 
the Central Association of Master Builders in 
terminating the agreement entered into in 1892 
is both unnecessary and uncalled for, and if - 
persisted in can have but. one effect, and that 
the total disruption and dislocation of the 
building industry; and this meeting pledges 


itself to resist to the utmost any violation of _ 


the said agreement. (2) That this mass 
meeting of the workers employed in the build- 
ing trades considers that the time has arrived 
when active steps should be taken to secure the 
direct representation of the building trades 
upon all local and municipal bodies, and 
pledges itself-to use all legitimate means at its 
disposal to carry the same into effect; and it 
further resolves not to support any candidate 
for such bodies, who is not pledged to vote that 
trade union rates of wages and conditions of 
work shall be observed on all contracts.”’ 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can~be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for — 
the work. 

BourNEmMouTH.—For the making-up of Firs-terrace and 
other paths with asohalte and tar paving, for the Corporation. — 


Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Surveyor, Bournemouth :— 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., 


Ltd., Queen Victoria-street, E.C.*... £171 18 0 
The Mendip Granite and Asphalte Co, 
(for part of work only) A 


82 16 4 
* Accepted. ; 


A specialist called for the defence _ 


~ 
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| BARNSLEY.—Accepted for additions, &c., to school build- 
ings, Old Town, for the School Board. Messrs. Senior and 
Clegg, architects, 15, Regent-street, Barnsley. Quantities by 
architects :— 


Taylor, John, Barnsley, masonry £537 12 0 
Smith, James, Gawber, near Barnsley, 

joinery ... veo “a aie ee 330 0 O 
Rushforth, S., Barnsley, plumbing ... 49 0 0 
Dryden, C., Barnsley, plastering... 320 OF 0 
Fleming, E., Barnsley, slating a 80 0 Oo 
Beaumont, W., Barnsley, painting ... 14:0: 9 


Brprorp.—Accepted for the sapply of 2,000 tons broken 
granite for the Urban Sanitary Authority :— 
Narborough and Enderby Granite Co., 
Narborough, near Leicester, per ton fo 8 6 


Brextry HgatH—dAccepted for reinstating two villa 
residences after fire, for the Law, Union, and Crown Fire 
and Life Assurance Co. Mr. W. Clinch, surveyor :— 

Multon and Wallis x £653 0 0 


BournemouTtH.—For making-up Cecil and Horace-roads, 
Boscombe, for the Corporation, Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Bournemouth :— 


Saunders, W. H., and Co. 4373 14 0 
Alsford, S.J. ... ads eye ai 379 0 © 
Troke, George, Winton, Bournemovth* 356 19 24 


* Accepted, 


CaRLISLE.—Accepted for additions to the Viaduct Tem- 
perance Hotel. Messrs. Moffat and Bentley, architects, 
Whitehaven :— 

Laing, John, Carlisle, Masonry and Bricklaying. 
Nanson, Charles J., Carlisle, Slating. 
Ormerod, R., and Son, Carlisle, Plastering. 

Beaty, R., Carlisle, Carpentry and Joinery. 
Fisher, Hy., and Co., Cockermouth, Plumbing, 
Electric Bells, and Gasfitting. 

Nelson and Son, Carlisle, Painting and Glazing. 

Total £3,300 5s. 11d. 


Cromer.—Accepted for road-making, sewers, &c., at 
Cromer, Norfolk. Mr. A. F. Scott, surveyor, Norfolk :— 
Cook, B., and Co., Battersea $2,000 0 O 


DarRENTH.—For the erection of school buildings for the 
Darenth School Board. Mr. F. M. Kirby, architect :— 


Miskin ... or £2,070 0 O 
Young ... 2,040 0 O 
Carter ... as 2,026 0 oO 
Graty ... oe 2,018 oO oO 
Somford and Son 1,949 0 0 
Trueman and Son... aes 1,840 0 0 
Multon and Wallis (accepted) 1,788 0 oO 
Wilford, J. (withdrawn) 2 1,666 0 o 


GRAVESEND.—<Accepted for rebuilding house and studio, 
Manor-road, for Mr. J. N. Willis. Mr. J.Gould, architect :-— 
Multon and Wallis 4475 0 0 


Han ey (Staffordshire).—For new school at Cauldon-road, 
for the Hanley School Board. Messrs. R. Scrivener and 
Sons, architects, Hanley :— 

Whitfield Bae sa 


£31959 0 0 
Godwin... 3,935 II oO 
Bennett... 3,858 0 oO 
‘Bagnall... 3,791 10 oO 
Cornes . 3,775 0 O 
Cooke ... hte ot 3,690 0 oO 
Ellis, Hanley (accepted) 3,680 0 oO 


Harrow.—Accepied for the erection of new offices, meter- 

house, &c., at the Harrow Gasworks, Harrow. Mr. J. L. 

_ Chapman, engineer. Messrs. Cowell and Gray, surveyors :— 
Webber, A. A.... a ee £1,050 0 oO 


ILrorp.—For erecting a house in Clement’s-road, Ilford 
Essex, for Mr. W. E. Collins. Mr. F. G. Faunch, architect 
St. Neots, Hunts :— 


Hearle and Farrow £425 0 0 
Hosking, G. J. ... 413 0 oO 
North 4 ees 395 0 Oo 
Walter 385 10 oO 


Lepsury (Hereforshire).— For alterations and additions to 
the “Biddulph Arms” Hotel, for Mr. Michael Biddulph, 
’M.P. Mr. G. H. Godsell, architect, Hereford :— 

Hill, Geo. cae ae La £488 5 0 
Smith, D., Ledbury (accepted) 340 0 O 


BreltCrs. 


East WESTMORELAND.—For the water supply of the 
Kirbythore, Templesowerby, and Newbiggin Districts for the 
East Westmoreland Rural District Council. Messrs. George 
Watson and Sons, Engineers, Penrith. 


Contract 
No. 3. 
Contract eet, Excavating, For the 
No. 1. Valves and CartingLay- Whole 
Pipes, 7 2 ing Mains, Works, 
Hydrants. Reservoir, 
&c, 


Haley, E. & W. £ 
H., Bradford ...1312 
Cochrane & Co., 
Dudley... secs 1246 8 3 
Stanton Iron Co., 
Nottingham ...1241 7 9 
Clark; exors. late 
D., Carlisle .,.1221 16 
Ferguson, Fr 
Workington ...1195 10 0 
Hudson, J., jun., 


S doehie Sr hares: ds 5400S. da 
° 


or 


S232 1.255 


Sunderland ...1194 © © 207 001450 0 0 2796 00 
Clay Cross Co. 
Chesterfield ...1182 5 11 


a R, & 
on, Glasgow..1149 4 2 185 40 
McEwan, J., & 

Co., Glasgow...1138 2 8 
McKnight, J., & 

Sons Edinboro113i 11 4 131 
Allen, T., & Son, 

Stockton - on - 

eesaeremttcce ashi Tt On 4 
Shaw, J., & Co., 


21120612 3 


Glasgow .,....... TITLES 13 
brs Joseph, 

ENTIEN Weyesescee 1079 1 6 12 79 8 10 2185 13 7 
Dodds Bros. & i Bat ie! 

Co., Newcastle-1066 18 2129 44 

on-Tyne......... 
Ritchie, J., Mid- 

GIESDIGTscncs-53.1053' 6 6 


Watson, Gow & 

Co., Glasgow...1038 17 9 
Monier, Williams 

& Co., Middles- 

DY Ose rscserteas see 1030 I oO 


+1009 I 
Guest & Chrimes, 

Rotherham ... 
Clay & Henriques, 

Dewsbury ...... 157 278 
Glenfield Co.,Kil- 

marnock......... 146 85 
Stone, J., & Co., 

Deptford ...... 132 50 
Blackboro’, J., & 

Sons, Brighouse 

Yorkshire ...... 
Hamilton Woods 

& Co., Salford, 

Manchester ... 
Hall, N., Dudley 

Hill, Bradford. 
Hunter, J., Mary- 

DOPE coe stecescavuce FE75 5 9: 
Fisher. J., & Co., 

Cockermouth... 974 19 oO 
Dixon, J., Pen- 

rith (accepted). 813 


225 00 1254 19 3 


w 


164 19 1 


124 15 8 


120 12 0 


1259 10 Oo 


4 6 1990 00 


Lonpon.—For exterior painting to the Holden-street 
Board School, for the School Board for London :— 


Holloway Bros. : £390 0 O 
Lathey Bros. ... cn ie a 271. 01 0 
Flood ... aoe ao ase xt 284.0 Oo 
Garrett and Sons xx 3h cA 266 0 oO 
Girlino an aes A ee 263710 ..0 
Brown... A ap mat “a 245 0 O 
Peacock ... xc oe ee “on: 2375.00.0 
Williams, R. E.,and Sons... ai 210. 0 "oO 
Trigg nae se 3 ee on 1954/0) (0 
Tucker (accepted) apa aes eee 194 0 O 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 
Country Railway Station. : 


A.W. ITTER. Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


JOHN BENNETT, 22, Guilford Street, London, W.C. 
GRANITE, MARBLE, MOSAIC & TILE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 
WORKS: 1,19 & 20, BRUNSWICK MEWS, W.C. 


Lepsury (Herefordshire),—For the erection of a public 
hall at the Royal Oak Hotel, for Mr. E. H. Hopkins, Mr. 
G. H, Godsell, surveyor, Palace-chambers, Hereford :— 


Lewis ... saa . 41,317 9 4 

Smith, D. pee i a” 15315 0 0 

Hill, Geo., Ledbury (accepted) 1,298 0 0 
For additional works to same— 

Hill, Geo., Ledbury (accepted)... 427. 0.6 


LrxEps.—For the erection of school buildings, All Saints’ 


Church, Pontefract-lane, for the Managers. Mr. J. M. 
Bottomley, architect, 46, Albion-street, Leeds. Quantities 
by the architect :— 
For the whole of the work: 
Bentley, Joseph “er nea $2,763 11 6 
Rhodes, Paul eee eve 2)7284 Fos 
Wood and Airey 5 an 2,618 13 0 


Accepted Tenders for the several departments af the work: 
Wood and Airey, excavating, brick- 


laying, and masonry ase “er 1,249 17 II 

Rhodes, Paul, carpentry and iron- 
work ..,. =58 aes a “y 678 o o 
Atkinson, Wm., slating s 106 16 o 
Pennington, Wm., cementing So 136 0 oO 

Thompson, Geo, plumbing an 
glazing aed nee “2 “a: 297 0 O 
Horsman, R. J., painting 39 4 0 
"UGA Fesss caste 2,506 17 11 


[All of Leeds] 


LriGHTon.—For the erection of new farm buildings at 
Rislip Farm, Soulbury, for Mr. Percy Lovett. Mr. J. T. 
Lawrence, architect, Leighton, Beds. Quantities by the 
architect :— 


Edwards Bros. ... AS “Ks ams 467 
Cock, D. and Sons -... nee ve 464 


Coleman, T. H.... we é nee 547. 0100. 
Webster and Cannon ... a oe 493 0 O 
Garside, G.and Son ... ae a 484 0 0 
Tutt Bros. an at an ae 469 0 Oo 
one) 
om) 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding No. 12, Great Castle-street, 
Oxford-street, W. Mr. T. H. Smith, architect :— 


Bash and Sons... “e wes £3,300 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham ... 2,999 0 Oo 
Nightingale a * 2,955 0 0 
Saunders 2,876 0 oO 
Kearley oe 2,869. 0 oO 
Anley ... ose 2,760 0 oO 
Webber, A. A.... 2,733 0 O 
Holloway, H. L. 2,720 0.0 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding No. 26, Castle-street east, W. 
Mr, A. J. Hopkins, architect and surveyor :— 


Boyce, Thos. ... Ste st 2,340 0 O 
Patman ard Fotheringham ... 2262 0 o 
Kearley oe cnt 2,164 0 oO 
Beer and Gash aay 2,074 0 O 
Webber, A. A. (accepted) 2,033 0 O 
Hatfield and Son sea 1,469 0 0 


Lonpon.—For rebuilding No. 3, Market-place, Oxford- 
street. Mr. H. J. Hollingsworth, architect, 67, Claremont- 
road, Forest Gate :— 


Gregar and Son ae $2,493 0 O 
Hall, Bedall and Co.... 2,456 0 O 
Lawrence and Sons ... 2,211 0 O 
Webber, A. A.... oe 2,193 0 O 
Courtnay and Fairbair 2,059 0 O 
Anley ... Ae ese nee 2,016 0 O 
Everard... ; . 1,987 0 0 


Lonpon.—For additional story, &c., to No. 14, Campden 
Hill-road, W. Mr. W. Batting, architect :— 


Andrews ... oh $359 0 O 
Galpin ee: 0) sa. ase ee nia 335 2 10 
Webber, A. A. ... 333 I0 O 


Lonpon.—For exterior painting to the Tennyson-road 
Board School, for the School Board for London :— 


Lathey Bros. ... “ $329 
Holloway ty “a aus sy 323 
Girling ... ana nae ste oe 298 
Peacock ... “ce SE si 248 


Nightingale, B. E. 20 


Williams, R. E., and Song, 3s Be 190 
Trigg (accepted) oe aes ay: 167 


eoooo0o0°0 
eoo0o000 


TELEGRAMS— 
“WEATHERVANE, LONDON.” 


“LEWIS LINK,” the only EFFICIENT © 


J = ts > W I S,i & 6, Great Winchester Street, LONDON, KC. 


LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. — 


ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION CRYSTAL PALACE AWARD, 'H1892.0.503 
OUPLING forConductors. PATENT No. 16,644 


SEE SECTION FIG, 2. 


VILLAS, 
MANSIONS, 
SCHOOLS, 

CHURCHES, 


FACTORIES, 
CHI rh EY SHAFTS, 
c. 
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ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
HINGES 


Guaranteed to last 
longer and work better 


ae 


CAN BE FITTED TO 


Fig. 1 (Silent). 
- A Double-Action 
than any hitherto Spring Hinge 


made. 


LLL 


ANY DOOR. of 135° 


——— eee 


| il = = 


(| 


which opens to and 
closes from the angle 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 


Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER |} 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180°. 


THESE GREAT 


i.e., “ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


Lonpon.—For the execution of paving works, asphalte, &c., for the Vestry of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster. Mr. 


G. R. W. Wheeler, surveyor, Town Hall, Caxton-street, Westminster, S.W.. :— 


Mastic Asphalte, 


Compressed Compressed Mastic Mastic -in. thick, over- Compressed. Compressed 
Asphalte, Asphalte, Asphalte, Asphalte, laid with Com- Asphalte, Asphalte, 
1-in. thick, in. thick, 1-in. thick, in thick, pressed Asphalte, 14-in. thick, 2-in. thick, 

on 3 in. on 3 in, on 3 in. on 3 in. 3-in, thick, on 6 in. on 6 in. 


of Concrete. of Concrete. of Concrete. 


of Concrete. on 3 in, of Concrete. of Concrete 


of Concrete. 


At per yard At per yard At per yard At per yard At per yard At per yard At per yard 
super. super. super super. super. super. super. 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Co., god Sods s. d. Baad. s. d. Sosa s. ds 
Ltd. (accepted) : 6 3 Eas) 6 6 RIG) 6 6 10 3 E208 
French Asphalte Co. ss 6 6 ie 6 6 59 fae 10 6 13 0 
Val de Travers Asphalte Paving 
Co; itd nce Mad Uwe oii aes 6 ee) 6 6 60 710 01. 6 1210 


Lonpon.—For the execution of road-making and paving works, Verbena-gardens, for the Hammersmith Vestry. Mr. H. 


Mair, C.E., Vestry Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, W. :— 


Verbena-gardens, Verbena-gardens, Bradmore Church- 

Section No. 1. Section No. 2. Park-road. road. 
Rogers and Co. .. $293 0 O $256 0 o £143 £96 
Wimpey and Co. ... at aoe Pre S50 278 0 oO 260 0 oO 124 80 
Nowell and Robson, Kensington (accepted)... 239 0 0 262 0 Oo 110 55 
Lee, George tad es sad see cee 298 16 oO 304 18 9 _ = 
Greenham, H. J. ... 280 0 O 255 0 O 120 80 
Ball, John ... “ 287 0 Oo 277 0 O — _ 


Lonpon.—For exterior painting at the Latchmere-street 
Schools, for the School Board for London :— 


Rice and Sons £489 0 O 
Stimpson and Co. ia Rs 274 0 0 
Holliday ... ni nx) “05 sb 163 0 O 
Tucker ... oA 4 7 on 158 0 O 
Williams, R. E.,and Sons ... ate £30) O10 
Hammond, W. ... a Ate ee 130 10 O 
Trigg (accepted) 125 0 © 


Lonpon.—For forming roads, laying out and draining a 
recreation-ground, at the North-Eastern Hospi al, Tottenham, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. and C, 
Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. :— 


Leslieand Co. LL T25 pOmeO 
Ballard, Ltd. O17 Oy 10 
Holmes; W. 857 10 oO 
Neal and Co. 837 0 0 
Hipwell, S. 820 0 0 
Osenton, G. = 812 0 oO 
Bowles, J. ass 800 0 O 
Bloomfield, J. E. 799 15 O 
Nicholls, W. 785 0 O 
Adams, T. 745 0 0 
Crane, Hi, Ai 724.0 0 
Bell, Goo ire x ee Ree = 663 0 0 
Catley, A. T., 23, Lloyd-square, W.C.* 600 0 oO 


* Accepted. 


Lonpon.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 27, Rod- 
ney-street, Pentonville, N., for:Mr. Eady. Mr. G. Baxter, 
architect :— 


Barlow and Roberts ... £1,434 0 0 
White, A., and Co, 1,429 0 O 
Hancock see 1,189 17 5 
Hunt 1,192, -0f0: 


Loxpon.—For the erection of an ambulance nurses’ block 
and coach-houses, at the Eastern Ambulance Station, 
Homerton, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. 
and C. Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Quantities by Messrs. Fowler and Hugman :— 


CoxiGee. $3,140 0 O 
Todd, G. E. 2,700 0 O 
Jarvis and Son... oe aa 2,652 0 O 
Johnson, W., and Co., Ltd... 3 2,475 0 O 
Leslie and Co., Ltd., Kensington- 

square, W. (accepted) “Ae aes 2,401 0 O 


‘Lonpon.—For the erection of first part of St. Mark’s 
Church, Plumstead Common, for the Rev. Albert Baillie. 
Mr. R. J, Lovell, architect, 46, Queen Victoria-street. E.C. 
Quantities by Mr. Jas. Kennedy, 31, Great James-street 
Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


Simpson and Sons £3,993 9 0 
Jerrard and Sons : 3,589 0 O 
‘Roberts, L. H. and R. 23472 0 O 
Proctorite — (3.2 me 3,455 0 O 


Lonpon.—For painting, &c., the exterior of the Lewisham 
Bridge Schools, for the London School Board : 
Banks, W. a ae aa £119 14 6 


Procter, E. ase oN tee re O71, 050 
Couchman and Co, ae oie rr 86.11 0 
Mid-Kent Building and Contracting 

Works ... a a on one 79 0710 
Akers, W.,-and Co... aa eae 78 0 0 
Leney, H. one are sae an ji hk 
Jones and Gores sae fee Ree 70m 5 AO 
Brett, A. (accepted) ... ete eae 70 0 O 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48. HAMMERSMITH ROAD. W. 


Quantities, &c., Electrographed 
Equal to Lithography and 50 per cent. CHEAPER. Prices and 
specimens on application. Lithography at moderate rates. 
OLDACRES & CoO., 

59 & 60, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
N.B.—No connection with any other firm. 

Telegrams, ‘‘OLDACRES, LONDON.” 


Lonpon.- -For alterations, repairs, and decorations to No. 
207, Romford-road, Stratford, E., for the Rey. A. Armitage. 
Messrs. H. Ough and Son, architects, 84, St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, E.C.:— 
Hosking, G. J. ... £668 0 o 
Spiers and Son ... 645 0 O 


Lonpon.—For building stables and coach-house at Cole- 
street, Southwark, for the Honourable the Trinity Corpora- 


tion. Messrs. Jarvis and Son, architects :— 
Downs, W. tag £966 0 oO 
Faulkner ... 5 950 0 O 
Parker sere So oes 922 0 O 
Courtnay and Fairband ae g00 6 oO 
Leney, Henry, Penge (accepted) 899 0 O 


LoncribGE (Lancs. ).—Accepted for the construction of 2,500 
yards earthenware pipe sewers, for the District Council. Mr. 
Theo. S. McCullam, C.E., 4, Chapel Walks, Manchester :— 

Sharples, John, Accrington ... eb 2,GL2 Lows 


MorpetH.— Accepted for the erection of a villa-residence 
at Morpeth, for Mr. John Paton. Mr. Geo. Reavell, junr., 
architect, Alnwick :— 


“ For 
For 
Boundary, 
House. Wall. 
R. Carse and Son, Amble ... £1209 10 4109 


MortincHam (KeEnT).—For building five houses at 
Mottingham, near Eltham, Kent, Messrs. Logsdail and 
Beale, architects and surveyors, New Eltham, S.E. :— 


‘Toms: ... ar ve $3,275 0 0 
Larke and Sons 2,870 0 O 
Jerrard and Son 2,700 0 O 
Rider and Son... 2,465 0 O 
Webber, A.A. ... 2,300 0 O 


NantycLo (Mon.).—For additions to school buildings, 
Garnvach, for the Aberystruth School Board. Mr. Geo. 
Rosser, architect, Victoria-buildings. Quantities by Mr. 
R. L. Roberts, Newbridge, Abercarn, Mon. :— 


Richards, A. ... 5 £1,285 0 oO 
Wilkins, G. H. 1,178 0 0 
Newby, E.C. ... 8 1,149 0 0 
Hatherley and Carr ... 1,095 0 O 
Davies Bros.... Bi 1,000 0 O 
Morgan, J. T. “i ake on 950 0 O 
Jenkins, Jno., Brynmawr (accepted) 862 15 o 


NorrincHam.—For the construction of a new road at 
Bulwell, for the Corporation. Mr. Arthur Brown, C.E., 
Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham :— 


Vickers, J. H..,. ae, £9,200 0 O 
Baker and Sons ie 8,955 17 5 
Hawley, J., and Son ... 8,171 1X 5 
Tomlinson, J. ... ae 7,950 0 O 
Smart, Thos. ... is oF a 7,825 0,0 
Logan and Hemingway, Mansfield- 
road, Nottingham (accepted) 776 A RO 

Hodson and Sons (withdrawn) 6,900 0 O 


Oswestry.—F or the erection of four houses, Ferrers-road, 
for Mr. Tom Leeke. Mr. F. H. Shayler, architect, 33, 
Willow-street, Oswestry :— 


Howells... a sat ven a2 1 21,846 C620 
Davies, E. “3 mee ai 1,759 0. 0 
Southern, W. W. ae ee eS 3 1,500 0 O 


Thomas, W. H. oad aes As 1,393 10 6 
Evans and Felton, Oswestry (accepted) 1,389 Io oO 


Prenzance.—For the construction of a sea-wall at the 
western promenade, for the Corporation. Mr. George }. 
Small, Borough Surveyor, Public Buildings, Penzance :— 

Shaddock, J. ... cr re £13,500 0 O 
Stephens, W.H.  ... FI.O75. <0" (0 
Lang. J. C. and T. A. 10,600 0 0 
Shellabear, George ... Me a 10200 0 O 
Carkeek, A., Redruth (accepted) ... 9,866 0 oO 

PrNnzANCE.—For additions to Wesleyan school, Mr. J. W 

Trounson, Architect, 27, Clarence-street, Penzance :— 


Burnet and Trounson ... 4674 17 6 
Burnet and Son... 648 I0 oO 
Walters, Rd. 654 12 6 
Fordand Son... ead a) 612-14 0 
Trounson and Trythais, Belgravia- 

street, Penzance (accepted)... 634 0 O 


SpaLpING (Lincs.).—For the erection of offices and shops 
in the Sheep Market, for Mr. Banks. Mr, William Jephson, 
Architect, 11, St. Thomas’-road, Spalding :— 


Levesley, William £565 10 oO 
Perkins, J. W. ... ee ar 557 10 oO 
Watson, C. A. (accepted) .. 490 0 0 


[All of Spalding] 
STEVENAGE.—For the erection of new farm buildings at 
Stevenage, Herts. J. Randall Vining, architect and 
surveyor, 89, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 
Lawrence, W., and Son, Datchworth 


Stevenage ... <e acs pst ehitepOfe Bo80 
Black, A., and Son, Forest-hill, 

London or ia Bee We 1,610 0 0 
Miskin, C., St. Albans, Herts & 1,595 0 O 
Warren, G., Stevenage, Herts 1,449 0 O 
Redhouse, S., Baldock, Herts 1,430 0 0 
Foster, M., Hitchen, Herts ... 1,390 0 0 


Willmott, .J.. and Sons, Hitchin, 


Herts (accepted) ... sé sor 1,368 0. 0 
SouTHEND-oN-SEA.-- For the execution of street work, St. 
Vincent’s-road, and others, for the Corporation, Mr. Hy 
Harlock, Borough Surveyor, Clarence-road, Southend :— ~ 


St. Vincent’s- Hamlet- Prittlewell- 

road. road. path. 
A, Se ae IEE SS ee 
Wilson, Geo. ... 760 0 © 12712 © 18413 0 
Hobman & Co... 617 0 © 103 10 0 167 0 0 
Griffiths, W....... 679 0 © 117 0 0 129 0 a 
Fry Bros. 813. 6 5 -1290 8°42 WOKAIZ42 
Jackson, J. 666 0 © 119 0 O 160 0 0 
Tles, E. ... - 6146-0 \O GIO70. 10 2147 4 0ero 


STAINLAND (YorKS.).—Accepted for alterations, &c., to 
Providence Independent Chapel. Mr. B. Stocks, Architect, 
St. Peter’s-street, Huddersfield. Quantities by Architect :— 

Helliwell, John, Stainland, excavating 


and masonry ... =a ang sn £2672 OO 
Wood Bros., Huddersfield, carpentry 

and joinery... ae ae sea 4 eT, 069. 02 10: 
Jagger, S.& W H., Elland, plumbing 

and glazing ... ae ace Sa 84 19 0 
Collins, S., & Son, Stainland, 

plastering ... ae a St 98 Oo O 
Lunn, Haigh & Shaw, Huddersfield, 

punting ae = ae 83 19 0 
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Ir wants someone versed 
deeper than we pretend to be 
in the extraordinary animo- 
sity shown by one section of the public Press 
to the conductors of another section, to dis- 
cover the reason that no mention is ever 
made of the generosity of Mr. Passmore 
Edwards. As no competition exists between 
newspaper proprietors in the personal ad- 
vance of charitable objects in which they 
themselves are the prime financial movers, 
the universal neglect to give a little passing 
credit to a creditable individual, is more 
strongly marked than it 
otherwise would be. 
Perhaps conscience 
’ makes cowards of them ; 
perhaps their own hearts 
strike them dumb; per- 
haps there are reasons 
too deep for our pene- 
tration; but be these 
things asthey may, here 
is one of their number 
daily spending large 
sums upon Free Libra- 
ries, Cottage Hospitals, 
and kindred institutions, 
and not asingle “chirp” 
comes from his fellows 
in approbation of his 
splendid work. There 
is something radically 
wrong in the state of 
Denmark, for Mr. Pass- 
more Edwards is dis- 
tinctly a man worthy of 
better treatment. The 
income derived from his 
three principal publica- 
tions, the Zcho, the 
Building News, and the 
English Mechanic, must 
be very large, and we 
contend it to be a noble 
thing to devote the 
greatest portion of that 
income towards the es- 
tablishment of institu- 
tions which shower last- 
ing blessings upon one’s fellow men. The 
Caxton Convalescent Home at Limpsfield, 
but recently completed, and not yet pub- 
licly open, is an instance of his gene- 
rosity. For years the Committee of the 
Caxton Convalescent Home made_ re- 
peated applications to printers and news- 
paper proprietors for subscriptions to build 
a Home for the particular benefit of the 
printing and allied trades. As many of these 
proprietors have made enormous fortunes 
out of printing and newspapers, it might 
have been expected that they would have 
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cheerfully responded to the appeal. They did 
not. But Mr. Edwards did; he, further- 
more, undertook, solely at his own cost, to 
build the Home, although he declined 
the honour of laying the Foundation 
Stone for fear of “chilling the zeal ot some 
newspaper proprietors and Press writers.” 
The building being complete, the donor 
last week was requested to “open”’ it, and 
in again declining any function but that of 
having dipped his hand deep into his own 
pockets to provide the entire costs of ;the 
contracts, Mr. Edwards deemed it in the 


there are thousands of disinterested jindi- 
viduals who will remember his noble 
generosity and keep that remembrance green 


“ WE had left behind us the 
unhappy days when men 
were content to dwell in 
Palaces and worship God in 
Barns,’ said the Archbishop of York at 
Lichfield last week. There had been a 
dedicatory service in the Cathedral, and Dr. 
Maclagan was back in his old diocese. Yes, 
we have certainly left behind us the days 
when men, _ speaking 
generically, ever dwelt 
‘ins (Palacess > -1f ee ins 
deed, men ever dwelt 
therein, which we 
question. Ten minutes 
by rail in and out of any 
one city will convince 
you, if you need convinc- 
ing,that menare now con- 
tent with rectanglesanda 
plain roof. Round the 
heart of each city 4 great 
layer of soulless block- 
building lies, choking 
and throttling the light 
of day and all human 
aspiration, until the 
suburban villa breaks in, 
with -its all too trim 
strippy garden growing 
ten feet high Sunflowers, 
or ten pennyworth of 


Art in the 
Service 
of Religion. 


Stocks. In leaving our 
““palaces’’— we should 
like to ask the Arch- 


bishop what epoch in the 
country’s history he has 
studied -—we have cer- 
tainly tumbled into the 
jail of the jerry builder ; 
these weary, close-fisted 
buildings, allred and hot 


interests of the Institute that someone else 
should perform the ceremony. “The ‘policy 
of silence’ shown towards me by the London 
Press,” he writes, “ when I take a prominent 
part in commencing or opening institutions 
I may have provided for human benefit, 
might, if I complied with your request to 
open our Caxton House, militate against its 
prosperity. When it is opened for the 
special benefit of London printers, it is 
hoped that London newspapers will give it 
becoming publicity. Whether they do or 
not, Mr. Passmore Edwards may rest assured 


WROUGHT IRON GRILLE: DESIGNED BY ROMAINE-WALKER AND TANNER, 


to the eye, and signify- 
ing nothing save pounds, 
shillings and pence. We 
worship in fine and 
lordly fabrics, as is right and reverential, 
but why—why, we repeat, do we bestow 
all our Art upon the ecclesiastic side 
of Religion; throwing up a _ tower here 
or a transept there, in the _ puerile 
belief that by this means you exalt and 
purify the slum? Church after Church 
seems to us (and we are all too familiar with 
the congestion of the large towns in England 
and abroad) but as the wreck, the hull, of a 
once proud vessel, battling against wind and 
weather, time and tide. ‘The cohorts of the 
common-place are around, and a beautiful 
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Church but emphasises, like a_ bas-relief, 
the vulgar, the sordid, the surrounding mean. 
There is—we are prepared to argue it against 
prelates—a Domestic side to Religion ; it has 
its analogy in Domestic Architecture ; 
roughly speaking, it is Home. We want 
the Home extolling from our pulpits ; the 
ceaseless cry for the Beatitudes should 
begin there. The tendency is all too strong 
towards demarking more and more the 
spiritual from the temporal, and the Arch- 
bishop of York would have done well to tell 
his hearers that you can worship in a build- 
ing wherein you happen also to dwell. In the 
fierce days of Christianity, God was wor- 
shipped “in barns”—the religion of Christ 
began beside the manger—and worshipped 
there with a strength and a sublimity 
that is lacking in these days. One great 
and mighty fane—splendid as it is, a 
heritage as it is in our belief—is not leaven 
enough for the lump of a large and squalid 
city. We want Religion and Art to ally 
themselves in the common ground of daily life, 
a rough meeting place, a battle ground, 
certainly ; but no fight could be finer than 
these on the one hand and the depressing 
Utilitarianism and dangerous Unidealism of 
the Hour upon the other. A little Domestic 
Art—and Architecture ; yea, even Religion. 
A Cathedral makes a fine watch-tower, but 
you must have also the battlements and the 
fortresses of your City. If Religion would 
be a real power it must buttress and fortify 
itself in the homes, not in the Minsters, of 
the land. 


Recently the Legis- 
lature of the New York 
State appointed a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the condition of the 
tenement houses. It included many public 
men of the highest repute, among them Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder, the editor of the 
“Century” magazine. The Committee drew 
up a number of recommendations which sub- 
sequently became laws. Small parks and 
public playgrounds were established on 
the overcrowded east side of the City. The 
number of sanitary inspectors was increased, 
and a sanitary police specially organised. 
Light and air were let into the stifling base- 
ments. Due safeguards against fire were 
provided in existing tenements. Owners of 
insanitary property were rendered personally 
responsible for its condition. Regulations 
were made for the improved construction of 
future dwellings, and, in short, the whole 
subject was dealt with on the principles of 
humanity and of common sense. The 
Committee found a fearful state of things 
when they began their inquiry. New 
York beats creation in density of popula- 
tion, in the whole area below the 
Haarlem. The rate is, or was, 143 persons to 
the acre. In parts, of course, matters were 
ever so much worse. The Eleventh Ward 
measures 32 acres ; and on every acre there 
were, in June last, 986 souls. Bombay has 
but 759 to the acre in its most forlorn slum. 
The Josefstadt of Prague, which is about our 
highest possible in Europe has but 485 to 
the acre. The tenement houses burn like 
paper whenthey catchfire. They often catch 
fire, and their miserable inhabitants are 
roasted wholesale. Many of these people 
are foreigners ; no other city in the World has 
so large a foreign population. Nearly half the 
number of New Yorkers, at the time of the 
census of 1890, were foreign born. That 
America “licks creation” is a time-worn 
boast ; we would suggest that “ Civilisation”’ 
be nearer the mark. 


New York ‘‘ licks ”’ 
Civilisation! 


It is telegraphed from Cape Town that 
Parliament has passed the Bill for the con- 
struction of a railway to connect the southern 
and western parts of the Colony with the 
eastern frontier. 


ENGLISH & FRENCH CATHEDRALS. 
A CONTRAST. 


NGLISH Gothic Architecture as shown 
E at its finest in our Cathedrals, was 
treated somewhat cavalierly some years 
ago by Professor Moore, of Harvard, who thinks 
that we never caught the full meaning of 
Gothic Art. An article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for August, in which an American Architect 
contrasts the Cathedrals of England and 
France, shows that all Professor Moore’s pro- 
fessional colleagues do not share his indifference 
to Gothic outside France, where ‘alone do we 
find the whole structure of a Cathedral and 
fully organised and visible framework which 
the wealth of applied ornament only serves 
to emphasise.’’ Mr. Peabody, the writer, 
of course notices that the apsidal east 
end of a Cathedral is almost unknown 
here save at Westminster Abbey, though Nor- 
wich, Peterborough, Lichfield, and Canterbury 
have circular ends, while, on the other hand, 
the square east end, almost universal in England, 
is found abroad only at Laon, of which we 
recently gave a description, and a few lesser 
places. Then, again, the English Cathedral is 
low and long rather than narrow and lofty in 
its proportions. The splendid Western Front 
at Wells is 31 ft. wider than that of Amiens, 
yet it is only half as high; and ‘‘the Nave at 
Wells is but twice as high as it is wide, while 
that of Amiens is three times its own width.”’ 
Yet, ‘by a strange contradiction,” Mr. 
Peabody is ready to admit, ‘‘there is nothing 
about these English Churches carried to a 
greater degree of perfection or which 
brings them greater glory than _ their 
‘clustered Towers and their groups of heaven- 
sent Spires.’”’ The English Architect clung 
firmly to the belief that a Central Spire, com- 
bined with the Western Towers, would produce 
a more pleasing effect than those Towers alone, 
as the French designer thought. The result 
is that ‘‘no French Church possesses a single 
Central Spire to compare with that of Salis- 
bury or of Norwich,” though ‘‘the Western 
Towers of the great French Cathedrals, taken 
by themselves, are more grand and stately struc- 
tures than similar features in England.” The 
rich mouldings and clustered piers of early 
English Gothic contrasts with the plain capitals 
and simple shafts of the same age in France. 
English Sculpture was developed more regularly, 
and from the first, in all but the figure, could 
bear comparison with the best French work. 
Taking up one point after the other in this way, 
Mr. Peabody makes it clear that the difference 
between the Cathedral builders of medizval 
England and France was principally a matter 
of temperament. The French Architect always 
kept in view the great principle of Gothic Art, 
which, in Freeman’s words was ‘‘ an upward 
tendency of the whole building and of its 
minutest details.’’ He delighted to exhibit his 
constructive skill in lofty Naves and Arches, in 
‘a brilliantly conceived framework of pier and 
vault, of buttress and pinnacle.”’ On the other 
hand, ‘‘ the Frenchman,” writes Mr. Peabody, 
‘‘never formed such harmonious features of 
Church and scenery as one sees at Salisbury 
and Lincoln—never massed Spires in such 
gracious composition as we findat Lichfield and 
Lincoln.’”’ English Gothic in fine has its own 
place, though not perhaps the first place, in the 
master Art. 


Tue Blackburn Free Library has been re- 
opened, after undergoing considerable altera- 
tion. 

AN enlargement is about to be made to the 
Wesleyan Chapel erected at Lindley, Hudders- 
field, in 1867, of which the estimated cost is 
£1,500. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. George 
Knowles, F.R.I.B.A., formerly in practice at 
Bradford as an Architect and land agent, which 
took place on July 26th at Moorhead House, 
Shipley, Yorks, in his eighty-first year. He was 
for many years the head of the firm of Messrs. 
Knowles & Wilcock, in Leeds Road, Bradford, 
his works including the Town Hall at Guisely, 
the Institution for the Blind at Bradford, 
Westgate Ragged Schools, and Manningham 
National Schools. He had been a member of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects since 
1862. 
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AN OLD GLASGOW ARCHITECT 
ON SOME OLDER ONES. 


By THomas GILDARD, 


HonorARY MEMBER OF THE GLASGOW ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


IT. 


HE Hunterian Museum was a pertect 
model in Roman Architecture, and, 
severely purged of its vulgarities, was 

an exquisite study of all the best qualities 
of the style. The portico was Doric, and the 
general building, square in plan, was crowned™ 
by a Dome of comparatively flat outline. But 
modern utility respects not beauty. Urtile et 
dulce are divorced, and the Hunterian Museum, 
under the shadow of the University, had to 
yield to the stronger and more respected force 
of a Railway Station. And it seems within the 
fitness of things that the Juggernaut wheels of 
the steam-engine should have crushed out of 
existence one of the chief ornaments of that 
University which to the illustrious Watt had 
given encouragement and protection. I heard 
the late Mr. Mossman make a suggestion that the 
Museum might be rebuilt as a Shelter-House in 
the South-side Park, but whether or not this 
suggestion was put before the Parks Committee 
I know not. Stark was likewise Architect of 
the Gallery Front and the canopied Pulpit 
that, until lately, were in Glasgow Hie Kirk. 
One of Stark’s pupils was Playfair, of Edin- 
burgh. Stark, it may be said, was not a 
Glasgow Architect, but his grand contributions 
to our city are for this brief notice, I think, a 
sufficient apology. : 

John Herbertson had in early life been in 
the office of David Hamilton. While in business 
on his own account he was for many years 
Architect to the Prison Board of Lanarkshire. 
In St. Columba Church, Hope Street, he intro- 
duced somewhat of a novelty—the elevation 
of the part of the area beneath the Gallery 
two or three feet above the general floor level, 
access being had from a plat on the stair to 
Gallery. The effect is good, and those farthest 
from the Pulpit benefit by the eye-line given by 
the greater elevation. John Carrick, John 
Baird and Alexander Munro were successively 
assistants in Mr. Herbertson’s office, and James 
R. Napier, son of the eminent engineer and 
shipbuilder, and who became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, learned in it Architectural 
drawing. 

My predecessor as an apprentice was Charles — 
Wilson, but a few years elapsed between his 
giving up his drawing-board and my taking 
possession of it. He was a favourite pupil, and 
was in the office while Mr. Hamilton was 
engaged in much of his best work, he remaining 
some years beyond the expiry of his appren- 
ticeship, yet, when in business for himself, he 


was no follower of his master. If a chief 
element in MHamilton’s genius was mas- 
culine vigour, Wilson’s was _ characterised 


by feminine elegance. We have examples 
of this in such buildings as the Hall of the 
Faculty of Procurators, the High School 
and the Free Church College, with its Church. 
In all these there is great refinement and 
delicacy and much charm of composition. I 
know few things more satisfactory in the way of 
an Architectural prospect than the Faculty Hall 
as it may be seen from the south-west shortly 
before sunset. The building is certainly not 
without defects, such as coupled columns—a 
corruption which even the great name of Wren 
fails to honour,—and these columns engaged 
with the walls; but its general proportion, its 
harmony of parts, and its quiet easy elegance of 
manner, compensate in a great measure for 
violations that are perhaps only known to, and 
seen by, the old-fashioned critic. In the 
Gallery of College Free Church there is an 
out-of-the-common arrangement. The Gallery 
staircase does not lead, as is usual, to the level 
of the backmost seat, necessitating from this a 
descent to the level of the lowermost, but stops 
short at the level of the second lowermost, 
introducing to a passage which feeds the two 
lower seats, and whence arise steps to the 
higher. To this arrangement there is one 
objection. It defines a social distinction, and 
of this we have enough otherwise in Churches 
professing the worship of the one Father. In 
one of Mr. Wilson’s works he showed the 
influence of his master, the Gateway to the 
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Southern Cemetery. The detail is almost 
exactly the same as that of Lennox Castle. 
He had not the training of a Gothic office, 
nevertheless he used Gothic with appreciative 
skill in several of the Disruption Churches. 

An early work was one of considerable im- 
portance, Gartnavel Asylum. In this he 
showed not only common sense but common 
honesty in not wasting money on_ useless 
details, useless as “a joy for ever” to the 
unfortunate inmates, and useless to a building 
that by the general public could be seen only 
from a distance. After maturing the plan, he 
gave his chief attention to the composition, the 
grouping, the massing, the sky-line, and the 
light-and-shade resulting from the alternation 
of projection and recession. The elegant range 
of residences which the West End Park bears 
as a coronet, and the great granite staircase 
leading to it, are evidences of the delicate yet 
healthy spirit which in Wilson’s work is a 
principal characteristic. Mr. Wilson was an 
Architect whose works can always be looked on 
with pleasure by the ordinary beholder, and 
with profit by the intelligent student. For 


some time he had as partner his brother John, 


THE STAIRCASE, GOSFORD HOUSE : 


but John’s must have been ‘‘a backseat” in 
the business. Charles’s name appears twice in 
the ‘‘ Architectural Publication Society’s Dic- 
tionary ’’—in its own place, and in the article 
“* David Hamilton.” 

As I have said, Mr. Rochead had been about 
six months in Mr. Hamilton’s office when I 
entered it, leaving it immediately after having 
taken the first (a fifty pound) premium in a 
competition for a Church in Ireland. He was 
an Edinburgh man, a pupil of David Bryce, 
and was intimately acquainted with all the 
detail of George Heriot’s Hospital. He was 
eminently a picturesque Architect, although 
Queen Margaret College and Buckingham 
Terrace attest his mastery of the best phase of 
Italian. His Saint John’s Free Church, was 
an early experiment in Gothic, and enjoyed 
much popular admiration, but in those days of 
the Gothic revival we were thankful for small 
things. His Park Church, however, shows 
him in that style in the fulness of his power; 
while in the Later Italian, as chastened as was 
latterly his apprentice-master, he was in that 
variety of the style more directly descended 
from the Roman, exceedingly bold and 


vigorous, as in the United Presbyterian Church 
at the corner of John and Cochrane Streets. 
Its stylobate story is rich and massive and the 
contour of its mouldings, as of those of the 
whole structure, show the firm and easy pencil 
of a master. The Ionic Colonnade which it 
carries, is, however, not so satisfactory. The 
intercolumniation is filled in with glass, and it 
was possibly expected that by this, as it is 


transparent, the columns would have been 
emphasised with a certain resemblance of 
relief. We can easily imagine what would 


have been the effect of somewhat of a recess 
welcoming the deep soft shadows of the 
summer setting sun. A similar boldness of 
conception and vigour of execution characterise, 
with ‘‘jutty, frieze, and coigne of vantage,” the 
magnificent building at the corner of Nelson 
Street and Trongate. It is the same with the 
Wallace Monument and many of his Mansions. 
Were we to judge by only the Unitarian 
Chapel, we would say that the Greek Graces 
seemed to keep themselves aloof, but for a 
Picture Gallery and a School of Art in 
Greek Doric which he designed for George 
Square, they happily waited upon him in 


“Dictionary of the Architectural Publication 
Society.” Our recent president, Mr. Douglas, 
was one of his pupils. 

The Architect, in some respect, of perhaps 
next importance to Mr. Hamilton was Mr. 
Baird—there were two Architects in Glasgow 
of the name of John Baird, their periods of 
practice over-lapping—the before-mentioned 
and he who was assistant with Mr. Hamilton 
—a gentleman who enjoyed a large practice, 
and a very large measure of the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens. Although his practice 
was extensive, somehow he has left to us few 
important public buildings. One of his best 
was one of his earliest, the Wellington Street 
United Presbyterian Church. This building is 
a square box, with a Portico at one end of it, a 
form of Church with which, in our own day, we 
are not wholly unfamiliar, a simple enough 
composition, yet how rarely successful. In 
this Church are to be seen several of the best 
qualities of Architecture—proportion of har- 
mony, a sense of breadth and repose in the 
general effect, and a sympathetic feeling with 
this in all the details. The Portico is part of, 
the structure, is not stuck on, and has little 


all their native purity and dignity. These 
buildings, with an open Colonnade abutting 
upon the Scott Monument, and rising no higher 
than its Pedestal, would have been a great 
ornament to the Square, and would have in 
nowise interfered with the thoroughfares 
designed by Mr. Carrick. In the dual com- 
petition for the India Office and the War 
Office, he occupied the same’ position as did 
Sir George Gilbert Scott—he gaining the third 
premium for the one and Sir George for the 
other. He was a man of indomitable energy; 
in the more picturesque styles he had a most 
fertile fancy, and, if not much of a colourist, 
was a splendid draughtsman; in ornament, 
bold, vigorous, and sweeping. Conscious of 
power, which he could readily weild by his 
facile draughtmanship, his high ambition would 
have undertaken such works as Westminster 
Palace, the London Law Courts—even Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral. It might almost be said of 
him, as Dr. Johnson said of Milton, ‘‘ his was a 


-genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, 


but could not carve beads out of cherry-stones.”’ 
His name has secured a place in Irving’s 
‘Dictionary of Eminent Scots,’’ and in the 


WILLIAM YOUNG, ARCHITECT. 


stuck up to it. The Church has, within the 
past few years, been metamorphosed by Mr. 
Burnet into a Music Hall, and whatever he may 
have done with the interior he has with the 
exterior had the good sense to let well alone. 
One of Mr. Baird’s latest works was that exten- 
sive range, the Macdonald Warehouses, with 
elevations towards South Hanover and Ingram 
Streets and George Square. These elevations 
are treated with, for Mr. Baird, singular 
freedom, a freedom, however, to which there is 
no sacrifice of law or dignity. One of Mr. 
Baird’s chiefemployers was Sir James Campbell, 
and for him he designed the stately range of 
buildings in Buchanan Street, immediately 
north of the Arcade. Sir James employed him 
also on his firm’s Warehouse in Ingram Street, 
but, when he wished the style to be old Scottish, 
Mr. Baird recommended that the elevations 
should be by Mr. Billings. 
(To be Continued.) 


A New Home for Waifs and Strays is about 
to be erected at Cullercoats, near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for which Mr. W. Lister Newcombe, of 
Newcastle, is the Architect. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


TaLBot Housk, ARUNDEL STREET, 
August 6th, 1895. 


‘“‘T know what. it is to live in a cottage with a 
deal floor and roof, and a hearth of mica slate ; 
and I know it to be in many respects healthier 
and happier than living between a Turkey 
carpet and a gilded ceiling, beside a steel grate 
and a polished fender. I do not say that such 
things have not their place and propriety ; but 
I say this, emphatically, that the tenth part of 
the expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
vanities, if not absolutely and meaninglessly lost 
in domestic discomforts and incumbrances, 
would, if collectively offered and wisely employed, 
build a marble church for every town in 
England ; such a church as it should be a joy 
and a blessing ever to pass near in our daily 
ways and walks, and as it would bring the light 
into the eyes to see from afar, lifting its fair 
height above the purple crowd of humble roots.” 
—JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE season of the Royal Academy closed 
last week. It has been an average season from 
the point of view of the flow of shillings, but it 
must be called disappointing from that of the 
artists, many of whose works remain unsold. 
Prices, regulated by an instinct in advance, 
ruled low as well, though, of course, the biggest 
painters claimed and got their own. What, 
however, pays the Royal Academician best is 
the work which he executes, like portraits, on 
commission, and every Academician now goes 
in for portraits. 


More than once during the last months of 
the. late Parliament murmurs were raised in 
the House of Commons at the way in 
which the site of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
in the Haymarket, was allowed to remain. 
Various plans for filling the huge gap have 
been considered, among them being the erec- 
tion of a vast Hotel, ‘‘upon American lines”’ ; 
but it may be well to recall a practical sugges- 
tion, made some time since by Dr. Sclater, the 
Secretary of the Zoological Society of London. 
In his idea, the site could best be devoted to 
housing the Royal Academy of Arts, the space 
thus set free in Burlington House being given 
up to Science. How far the Academicians 
would like such a change is not open to much 
doubt ; but it is to be remembered that at this 
moment there are at Burlington House, in addi- 
tion to the Academy, the Royal Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Astronomical, 
Chemical, Linnzan and Geological Societies, 
and the British Association. The last named 
has not for any great length of time had per- 
mission to occupy the apartments over the 
gateway, and the whole building is now in use. 
Most of the newer scientific bodies are merely 
offshoots of the parent societies, and it might 
appear undesirable from several points of view 
to establish them in the privileges of older 
foundations. Among them, perhaps, the only 
one having any distinct claim to benefit by such 
a displacement of the Academy as is suggested 
is the Royal Geographical Society ; but, if the 
Haymarket site could be devoted to some such 
purpose as is suggested, it would be a distinct 
public gain. 


PROFESSOR HERKOMER, at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales, simply ‘‘slaughtered’”’ the 
Art Section, upon delivering the adjudication. 
He said that the Arts Section showed a very 
bad face. It was next to disaster. He was 
telling them the plain truth in simple English. 
Now this Art Section was a matter which they 
must really consider very seriously by next 
time. The Eisteddfod was a gigantic machinery 
for encouraging intellectual effort, and he 
wanted to see the talent brought out not only 
in Art but also in the minor and applied Arts, 
but they had shown nothing in Art. How was 
that? Was it because they had no talent ? 
No, he could not believe that. They had only 
to encourage it. He had awarded first prize 
to ‘‘ Hand and Heart,” and the second prize to 
a man whose name was Haggerty. In the 
‘Animal Painting’’ only a donkey’s head had 
been sent in, and that was not a good one, 


With regard to the water colours, the first 
prize was awarded to “St. Cuthbert,’ the second 
to ‘*Ccherzando.” In the Pencil and Crayon 
Section he awarded the first prize to ‘‘ B. W.,”’ 
but he could not award a second prize. The 
painting upon porcelain was a most feeble thing. 
The Sculpture was the most deplorable of all. 
He gave the prize to a chimney-sweep. At 
least, it was a head that looked as ifit had been 
up the chimney. There was no prize in the 
Modelling in Clay, but he had raised the prize 
in Wood Carving to £6. The Art Modelling 
was disgraceful. 


Tue students of the Glasgow School of Art 
have again been very successful in the National 
Competition at South Kensington, 43 awards 
having been obtained, as against 35 last year. 
They comprise 1 gold medal, 4 silver medals, 10 
bronze medals, 19 national books, and 9g prizes 
for sets of works. The gold medal is gained 
for Architectural design ; the silver medals for 
modelling design, modelling antique, Architec- 
tural design, and lite studies ; and the bronze 
medals and national book prizes are for orna- 
mental design, modelling, Architecture, and 
painting. The awards for Architecture are the 
highest for the Kingdom. The following are 
the prize-takers;—Gold medal—Albert H. 
Hodge; silver medals—Andrew Allan, John 
Moffat, George A. Paterson, George Smith ; 
bronze medals—James B. Fulton, John G. Gil- 
lespie (2), Albert H. Hodge, John P. Main, 
Charles J. Menart, Bessie M‘Elwee, Annie L. 
M‘Geehan, George A. Paterson, Harry P. 
Sharpe; national books—Lizzie Bell, Emmet 
Brady, John Brown, Florence Faill, Helen J. 
Findlay, James B. Fulton, Andrew Law, Wm. 
Lucas, John Moffat, George Munro, Henry 
M‘Affee, Lizzie G. Naismith, George A. Pater- 
son (2), Donald M‘K. Stoddart (2), George E. 
Walker, Robert Whyte, Marion H. Wilson ; 
prizes for sets of works—Margaret P. Cameron, 
Alex. M. Gardner, Alex. Jamieson, David G. 
Miller, Peter S. M‘Lauchlan, Norman A. 
M‘Lean, David N. Rollo, Andrew Rollo, Wm. 
Smith. 


OnE of the most interesting so-called haunted 
houses in England is Ewanrigg Hall, near 
Maryport, in Cumberland. It belongs to the 
Christian family known to fame in connexion 
with the mutineers of the Bounty. But its chief 
attraction to the visitor lies in the fact that it is 
the original of Limmeridge House, introduced 
by Wilkie Collins into his masterpiece, ‘‘ The 
Woman in White.’’ Collins and Dickens knew 
this neighbourhood well.. Ewanrigg Hall, with 
its estate of over 600 acres, has just been offered 
for sale by auction by order of the Court of 
Chancery, but no purchaser was forthcoming. 


SMALL in itself, but of great importance 
and value was the Geographical Exhibition 
temporarily arranged for the members of 
the Geographical Congress by the authori- 
ties of the British Museum, who are 
prohibited by law from allowing any part of 
the national collections to leave the precincts 
of the Museum. The privilege of seeing these 
treasures was highly appreciated by the 
specialists in historical geography and the 
history of discovery. The Exhibition, divided 
into two sections, consisted of early manuscript 
maps, Portolani, engraved maps and atlases, 
arranged in the Department of MSS.; while 
the second section was brought together by 
Sir Wollaston Franks, in his Department of 
Medizval Antiquities, and comprised astrolabes, 
many of them possessing great historical interest 
as being connected with celebrated personages, 
quadrants, sun dials, &c. That the astrolabes 
made in the East as early.as the Eleventh and 
Twelfth and Thirteenth centuriesare remarkable 
for their workmanship and accuracy there is 
plenty of evidence to show. Take, for instance, 
the Saracenic Planispheric Astrolabe, made at 
Cairo in A.H. 638 (=A.D. 1240) inlaid with silver 
and copper. When one remembers the im- 
perfection of the tools with which an astrolabist 
of that period must have worked it is a matter 
for wonder to notice the multitude of exact 
lines produced and the accuracy of the result 
achieved. : Several of the quadrants exhibited 
were designed for English sovereigns, notably 
those of Richard II. and Edward VI. 


THE Duke of Westminster, as President of 
the National Trust for Places of Historic 


Interest or Natural Beauty, addresses a letter 
to us in which he makes an appeal to all visitors 
to Scotland who may take a trip to Loch Ness, 
and who care for the beauties of the Highlands, 
to join in a protest against the desecration of 
the well-known Falls of Foyers. The Duke 
observes: ‘‘ Workmen are at present employed 
at Foyers in makinga Tunnel from a point above 
the upper fall to a point below the lower fall. 
Through this Tunnel the whole of the waters 
of the Foyers river will be conducted, for the 
purpose of manufacturing aluminium by means 
of electricity, so that, as the agent of the 
Aluminium Company humorously states, ‘The 
Falls will not be injured, only there will be no 
water in them.’’’ It is sincerely to be hoped 
that by October, when the final decision is to 
be taken, such an overwhelming public opinion 
will have been brought to bear in favour of 
preserving the finest waterfall in the United 
Kingdom that even the Inverness-shire County 


Council will begin to value its magnificent 


cataract. F 


WRITING with reference to Sir Arthur Blom- 


field’s report on the danger to the Spire of . 


Salisbury Cathedral, ‘‘ The Salisbury Journal” 
says:—As originally reared, the Cathedral of 
New Sarum was destitute of this crowning 
grace. Added by a bold after-thought on the 
part of some great Architect of the fourteenth 
century, whose name is lost, Salisbury Spire 
has now continued to lift itself for half a 
thousand years. But Salisbury Spire, though 
one of the most graceful fabrics that the hand 
of man ever wrought, is also one of the most 
daring. The sub-structure on which the Spire 
and the upper part of the Tower rest was not 
intended by the original builders to bear such 
a burden—gigantic as glorious. We need 
hardly remind our readers that the Early 
English Cathedral Church of which Bishop 
Richard Poore laid the foundations in 1220 
included only the lower part of the Central 
Tower, originally constructed as a lantern. 
A hundred years later—in the reign of Edward 
III., and while Wyvil was Bishop of Salisbury, 
it was the good fortune of the Cathedral to be 
crowned with its noble Spire by some unknown 
Architect. With the insight of true genius, he 
grasped the opportunity transmitted to him by 
his thirteenth century predecessors, and carry- 
ing the Tower to a greater height, ventured to 
place on it a lofty Spire. 


But, like some other men of genius, in taking 
advantage of the means afforded him for a 
display of his powers, he tried those means to 
the utmost. While he bequeathed the Spire of 
Salisbury to succeeding ages as an object of 
wonder, he also made it a treasure which was 
only to be preserved by the exertion of vigilance. 
That vigilance has, on the whole, been dis- 
played; but as Sir Arthur Blomfield’s report 
shows, it has not always been well directed. 
The numerous iron bands, rods and ties which 
have been introduced from time to time, with 
the object of strengthening the fabric, have 
often done more harm than good ; the destructive 
agencies of wet and frost have been at work 
from year to year and from century to century ; 
and the tremendous thrust of the Spire has 
never ceased its pressure, which is both down- 
ward and outward. This last element of danger 
cannot be removed or even lessened; but 
hitherto it has been encountered by a resistance 
that was strong enough to prevent acatastrophe. 
No doubt the genius who reared the Spire to its 
splendid height counted on that resistance 
being watchfully maintained; but the alarming 
discovery has now been made of a decay— 
apparently unsuspected till very recently— 
which has already become so threatening that, 
unless the damaged portions of the fabric are 
promptly and effectually repaired, the day may 
not be far distant when the beautiful Spire of 
our Cathedral will share the fate of other lofty 
Spires and Towers that have been laid in ruins. 
Here is a great work for Englishmen to do. 


In Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Goethe was » 
born, and where the Goethe House is held in as" 


great a reverence as at Weimar, there is to be 
an Exhibition of relics connected withthe great 
poet. It is said that a large number of objects 
will be on view, hitherto wholly unknown to 
the public. Amongst them will be some of the 
numerous pictures—painted by himself—which 
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Goethe was in the habit of presenting to his 
friends. The greatest have their weakness ; 
and it was Goethe's foible to fancy that he could 
paint. He was, in point of fact, one of the 
vilest daubers that ever spoilt a canvas with 
colours; but his pictures, if worthless in Art, 
are naturally interesting. We wonder, by the 
way, how much a picture traced authentically 
to Goethe’s brush would fetch at a sale by 
auction in this country ? 


At a meeting of the holders of Founders’ 
Stock in the Channel Bridge and Railway 
Company, the Hon Philip Stanhope, M.P., 
the chairman of the directors, read the report, 
which was in French, and stated that the studies 
which had been made from the plans of the 
Bridge, had undergone serious modifications in 
the last few months, under the direction of 
Messrs. Schneider & Co., of the Creusot Works, 
and M. Hersent, and these modifications had 
been submitted to the consideration of Sir 
Benjamin Baker, by whom they had been ap- 
proved. It had been thought desirable to form 
a group of eminent contractors of public works 
in England analogous to that formed by Messrs. 
Schneider and Hersent in France, 
and negotiations were accordingly 
entered into in the course of the 
present spring with Sir John Jackson, 
who .completed the Manchester Ship 
Canal and constructed the Tower 4.5% 
Bridge, and who was probably the ° 
most efficient contractor of seaworks 4? 
now in England. Sir John Jackson, in 
a meeting with Messrs. Schneider 
and Hersent, in Paris, adhered com- 
pletely to the plans proposed, and he 
had afterwards been in negotiation 
with one of the largest iron manu- 
facturers in Great Britain, and had 
assured himself of their readiness to 
take part in the proposed undertak- | | 
ing.- A demand for the concession | 
was now before the Department of 
Public Works in France, by whose 
authority a commission had been 
appointed to examine the specifica- 
tions. The adoption of the report 
was carried. 


THE American girl artists, who 
throng the Art Schools of the Latin 
quarter, have now a delightful domi- 
cile in that historic neighbourhood. 
In the Rue Chevreuse, just a stone’s 
throw from the well-known Art 
Schools of Colarossi and Delecluse, 
a charming old house with a garden, 
court, and balconies, with rooms 
.overlooking the gardens, has been 
aranged as a Students’ Hotel or 
Home. There are cosy, tastefully- 
furnished Drawing Rooms, a big 
Reading Room, well equipped with 
American newspapers and magazines, 
and Dining Rooms where meals are 
served at moderate prices at small 
tables. The larger Dining Room is 
charmingly decorated with a frieze. 
Each resident—and naturally the 
house is always filled to overflowing—has a 
tiny room of her own, for which she pays a 
sum ranging from about tos. a month. A 
similar Hotel is greatly needed for the English 
and Scotch girls who form so large a majority 
in the Art Schools of the Latin quarter. 
Some two years ago a club for English girl 
artists was started in the Rue Notre Dame 
des Champs, but has ceased to exist. 


BrisToL will soon have an opportunity of 
witnessing the running of electric cars from the 
city to St. George and Kingswood. Up to 
about two or three months ago the Tramways 
Company had intended adapting the old line 
between West Street and the St. George’s 
present terminus, but this would have had the 
disadvantage of incurring risks in connection 
with the old form of construction of T rails and 
chairs, which might not have been found suffi- 
ciently heavy to wear well under the strain of 
the electrical cars. Seeing, too, that the line 
would have to be pulled about considerably for 
the purpose of accurate gauging and making 
the electrical connections, the Directors, some 
two months ago, determined to lay down a new 
line, so as to give the girder rail a heavier form 


of construction throughout from Old Market to 


capitally arranged. 


been again returned to Parliament. 


Kingswood. In order to accelerate the con- 
struction the company called in the assistance 
of Mr. J. Clifton Robinson, C.E., upon whose 
report it had already acted in connection 
with the electrical scheme. Mr. Robinson at 
once advised that the Company should do the 
the work itself, and held that it could be 
finished well before the Kingswood extension 
and the piece of line in Old Market Street, 
which had been contracted for in November. 
The organisation of the labour gangs was 
Hundreds of men were 
taken on. The old line was removed anda new 
line, with additional doubling and complicated 
curves into the depét, all completed in six 
weeks from the date of breaking ground. 


Aut the principal collectors of pictures have 
Amongst 
these we may mention Mr. John Aird, Sir John 
Pender, Sir Frederick Mappin, and Mr. Cuth- 
bert Quilter. Amateurs and collectors in a 
smaller way are to be found in Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Hosier, Dr. Farquharson, and Sir 
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S. Montagu. Amongst the new members, the 
best known dilettante is the Hon. Massey-Main- 
waring; but Mr. Horniman has collected at 
his suburban residence a so-called museum of 
curiosities. 


Tue Front of Lord Rosebery’s house in 
Berkeley Square is now completed, and it 
forms a handsome addition to the Domestic 
Architecture of London. It is curious that the 
scaffolding, which has been up almost through- 
out the term of his premiership, should be 
demolished contemporaneously with his down- 
fall from power. An augury might be used 
either way. 


Or those familiar with emery as a polishing 
material, whether in the form of emery-paper 
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or in the more solid form of grinding wheels, 
&c., probably few people could say ofthand 
from what quarters the supply of it comes. 
Though known to the Greeks (who called it 
Smyris), its common use may be said to be 
quite a modern thing. For many a year the 
principal supply came from Naxos, the largest 
of the Aigean Islands, midway between Greece 
and Asia Minor. But. the island of Ariadne 
and Dionysus has allowed its trade to be | 


injured by the competition of Smyrna. What 
could once be sold (on the spot) for £31 a ton 
is now sold for £2 12s.; in London the price is 
£4. Yet the Turkish product is inferior in 
quality to that of Naxos, only the methods 
used with the latter are defective. Formerly 
the Greek Government prohibited the ex- 


port of any emery which was not up 
to a certain standard of purity and 
fineness. When the last concession to the 


lessors ran out five years ago, quantities of 
inferior mineral were sent into the market 
and injured the sale of the Naxian product. 
But apart from this, the working of the deposits 
is still of the most primitive kind, and now that 
underground work must be resorted to, better 
skill and appliances are needed for success and 
for the safety of the workmen. The latter, 
however, are jealous of any interference with 
what has become an hereditary industry. 
They still build fires round the blocks of stone 
in which the emery is embedded as the best 
means of breaking them up. It is by the way 
a curious regulation imposed by the Govern- 
ment that the quarrymen must all be married. 
When Greéce gets development in other things 
besides politics more will be made of 
the emery and the marble of Naxos; 
of the former there is estimated to be 
some 20 million tons in reserve. 


A GREAT Exhibition, entitled the 
Millenium, is to be held at Budapest 
next year to commemorate the 
foundation of the Hungarian kingdom 
under Arpid 1,000 years ago. The 
Exhibition, which will be on a scale 
of great magnificence, is. being 
organised under the auspices of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, who, to- 
gether with the Sultan of Turkey, 
and many other royalties, will be 
amongst the exhibitors. In connec- 
tion with the celebration, the new 
House of Parliament, now being 
constructed at a cost of 16,000,000 
florins, will be inaugurated, as well 
as numerous monuments and public 
buildings. 


SHEFFIELD’s new Town Hall is 
proceeding apace, and the outward 
appearance of the structure will soon 
be a decided ornament in the neigh- 
bourhood of Fargate. A considerable 
amount of the internal structural 
work has been completed, and but 
for delay in selecting and putting in 
the furnishing and fittings some of 
the rooms would be occupied very 
shortly. This applies to those por- 
tions of the building intended for the 
use of the Town Clerk and his staff, 
the City Surveyor and his staff, in- 
cluding the Department for the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, 
and the rooms for the Medical Officer 
of Health. Entrance to the City 
Surveyor’s Department will be from 
Surrey Street, and the rooms will 
extend round the corner into Norfolk 
Street. Provision has been made for the 
City Surveyor and his clerical staff, the build- 
ings inspectors, draughtsmen, and foremen, 
and there will also be a Waiting Room for the 
public. The Town Clerk’s Department con- 
sists of rooms for himself and the Deputy 
Town Clerk and the members of the staff. 
The rooms for the Water Department and 
the City Accountant are not yet finished. 


Tue Column of July, in the middle of the 
Place de la Bastille, Paris, is frequently con- 
founded with the grim old Fortress which was 
razed to the ground by the mob during the 
First Revolution, July 14th, 1789. Of that 
historic pile there, however, remains no 
memorial except the line of white tones on 
the west side of the open space, which trace 
its perimeter, and the mural inscription which 
is to be read on the wall of No. 3. It may be 
of interest to recall that the Pont de la Con- 
corde was actually completed with the blocks 
of masonry removed from the site of the 
Bastille. The bronze Column of July is a 
monument which was erected nearly half a 
century after the Bastille was taken and 
destroyed. 
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Autnoritigs differ as to the exact date when 
the great wall of China was built, but the 
consensus of opinion appears to be that it was 
begun at least in the reign of the Emperor 
Che-Hwang-Te, the founder of the Tsin 
dynasty, who ascended the throne in 231 B.c., 
and died 210 B.c. There does not seem to be 
any reason for doubting its actual existence. 
It is true that the late Carter Harrison, of 
Chicago, when visiting China in 1886, wrote 
home that he was inclined to look upon it as 
amyth. Subsequently a paragraph went the 
round of the papers, copied from the Times of 
August 5th, 1887, which attempted to show on 
the authority of Abbe Larrien that the great 
wall ‘‘ does not and never did exist,’’ that there 
are, indeed, ‘‘ square towers of earth faced with 
brick, at considerable distances from each 
other, but these were never joined together by 
any wall as originally intended.’’ This para- 
graph called out a lively controversy, which 
was settled in favour of the wall. Among 
others, H. S. Ashbee wrote to Notes and Queries 
insisting that he himself had seen the great 
wall, that he had climbed upon it, and, though 
he had never measured it nor travelled along it 
for any great length, he could bear ocular 
evidence that it extended from the point where 
he stood upon it in a straight line, unbroken 
save in places where it had been allowed to fall 
into decay, as far as the eye could reach in 
either direction. ‘‘ While crossing the Gulf of 
Liao-Tong I plainly saw, from the deck of the 
steamer, where the great wall started from the 
sea. Further, in the same part of China, but 
unconnected with the great wall, I observed 
the square towers in question.” 


THE Monument erected in York Minster to 
the memory of the late Archbishop Thomson, 
will be unveiled next Friday. The ceremony 
of unveiling will be performed by the Earl of 
Crewe, after a service in the Choir of the 
Minster. The Monument consists of an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful recessed Altar Tomb, 
designed by Mr. Rodley, with a life-size re- 
cumbent efigy by Mr. Thorneycroft. The site 
of the Monument is in the South Transept, 
just outside the entrance to the South Choir 
Aisle. 


WHEN collectors of every class roam on the 
look out for neglected treasures, we may not 
hear of as many wonderful ‘ finds" as those 
recorded in earlier times, but occasionally well- 
instructed experts are fortunate even now. 
Genuine Aldines are sometimes picked up in 
old book shops, manuscripts of historic value 
are now and then discovered among documents 
rejected as worthless, and ancient coins are of 
course frequently found. Quite recently M. 
Duez, the French painter, who is well known 
also as a collector with great judgment, was 
fortunate in meeting with an exceptionally 
interesting picture in a very unpromising 
quarter. In the neighbourhood of Honfleur, in 
Normandy, he recently saw a picture in very 
bad condition, but the experienced eye of the 
artist detected in it either the handiwork of a 
well-known master or of a very successful 
copyist. To the owner the picture was not 
more valuable than the frame, and M. Duez 
had no difficulty in getting it for 60 francs. It 
turned out to be, as the new owner had hoped, 
a veritable Murillo, and M. Duez has already 
been offered 17,000 francs for his lucky 
purchase. 


CHARLES Dickens’ desk has been given by 
Mr. Bancroft to the South Kensington Museum, 
where it has been appropriately placed in the 
Forster Library. It bears the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ This desk belonged for many 
years to Charles Dickens, and was last used by 
him a few hours before he died, on June gth, 
1870. His executrix afterwards gave it to 
Edmund Yates, at whose death it was sold by 
public auction on January aist, 1895, and 
bought by S. B. Bancroft, who presented it to 
the South Kensington Museum.” 


AN interesting range of buildings is being 
demolished at Lindfield, near Brighton. The 
Schools and buildings established there by the 
Quaker philanthropist, William Allen, will soon 
be removed from the ken of the parishioners. 
This celebrity lived nearly a century too soon. 
It is on record that as early as 1823 he was 


miles. 


considering the best method of making an 


inroad upon the then demoralising system” 


of paying agricultural labourers out of the 
poor rate, and he tried building Cottages for 
them and giving them some land. In 182g, 
while lodging in Brighton, he ‘‘ went over to 
Lindfield to procure ground for the establish- 
ment of a School of Industry.”’ In 1825 he 
erected commodious School Rooms for boys, 
girls, and infants, with Workshops adjoining. 
These are the buildings now being pulled 
down. To these Schools, lending libraries were 
attached. Some of the elder boys were engaged 
during a portion of the day on the School Farm, 
some in a printing office, and others in 
different kinds of manual labour. The girls 
were taught needlework and knitting. and the 
infants learned to make patchwork and to plait 
straw. 


In Egyptian and also in ancient Mexican 
Sculpture, such attitudes of repose as squatting, 
kneeling, or sitting cross-legged, are frequently 
seen, but in Greek statuary very seldom. The 
Greek artists represent their figures resting on 
chairs or couches in the European fashion. In 
the crouching Venus, as Dr. Regnault and M. 
Lajard have recently pointed out, we have an 
attitude of action, not rest, as may be seen by 
comparing it with the Venus of Tanagra, a 
terra cotta figurine. The ‘Shell Venus’’ is 
the only Greek figure they have found on its 
knees, and they regard it as an archaic work. 


A MEMORIAL to the late Randolph Caldecott, 
by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., has been placed 
in the Crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the 
permission of the Dean. It is in proximity to 
the memorial to Mr. Frank Holl, R.A., another 
of Mr. Gilbert's works. Mr. Caldecott was 
born in 1846, and died February, 1886, He 
came into notice as an artist (1875) by his 
illustrations to Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Old 
Christmas.”’ This, succeeded by ‘‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall,” and the first of a series of coloured 
picture books made him more widely known. 
Amongst many works illustrated by him may be 
noticed ‘John Gilpin,” ‘‘The House that Jack 
Built,” ‘‘The Mad Dog,” ‘‘The Great Panjan- 
drum,’’ with sketches of scenes in America, 
which he was preparing at the time of his death. 
The following is the inscription on his monu- 
ment: ‘‘An artist whose sweet and dainty 
grace has not been in his kind surpassed ; 
whose humour was as quaint as it was inex- 
haustible,”’ 


THE big Tunnel on the new Sheffield Exten- 
sion line to London is near Rugby, and corre- 
sponds in some sort to the celebrated Kileby 
Tunnel on the London and North-Western 
Railway. Half-a-dozen shafts are sunk already, 
and six more are in progress. The material is 
good for working, and almost free from water. 
Stone is very sparingly used in the construc- 
tion, Staffordshire blue bricks being found 
better. The new line will be remarkable for 
the rapidity with which it has been built, 
although its structure will be of great dura- 
bility. In the matter of economy, both in 
first cost and in working, it will leave all other 
lines far behind. 


SOME interesting reports from the British 
representatives abroad on the subject of light 
railways have just been issued. Their publica- 
tion has been delayed owing to the despatches 
having been placed, in manuscript, at the dis- 
posal of the Committee of the Conference 
convened by the Board of Trade to consider 
the question of light railways and tramways. 
In Belgium there are seventy-five such lines 
extending over 836 miles. Of these, six belong 
to private companies and the remainder to the 
National Society of Local Railways. Dividends 
have been steadily increasing. In Prussia the 
light railways, or ‘ Kleinbahnen,’’ number 
thirty-seven, with a total mileage of about 480 
Of these the German Government says : 
‘In general the light railway. appears to be well 
adapted to the development and improvement 


_ of agriculture and forestry and their accessories, 


particularly to opening up new markets and 
facilitating the carriage to and fro of manure 
and raw produce over a considerable area of 
country.” 


Mr. Robert Casson, of Wallsend, has now 
in his possession 18 coins, recently found whilst 
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excavating the foundation of his new house, 
situated within the boundary of the ancient 
Roman Camp, Segedunum. The coins, which 
are supposed to be Roman, lay in a cluster, 
suggesting the idea that they had once formed 
the contents of a purse or bag. A copious 
spring of water has also been discovered in the 
foundation of the same house, an incessant 
stream of very cold water bubbling to the 
surface. On the workmen thrusting their 
bared arms down the cavity, pieces of ancient 
pottery have been found, which has given 
currency to the opinion that the water is rising 
from a Roman well. The members of the 
Newcastle Society of Antiquaries have been 
communicated with in reference to the dis- 
coveries. ; 


ACCORDING to present plans, which are, of 
course, only speculative, the Canal which has 
been talked about between the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, will proceed from Riga and make 
use of the Rivers Diina, Beresina and Dnieper, 
ending at Cherson on the Black Sea. It is, 
properly speaking, only the connexion between 
the Diina and the Beresina which is to bea 
Canal. The whole length of this contemplated 
waterway is about 1,000 miles, the breadth at 
the top at the narrowest places about 220 ft., 
and at the bottom about 120 ft., depth every- 
where 29 ft. The lowlying Pripijat bogs makes 
it possible to do away with locks, with éxcep- 
tions of a lock at each terminus. The land 
through which the Canal will have to pass has 
at the top a thin layer of sand and black earth, 
and under this stiff clay, which is not only 
favourable for working, but lends itself 
admirably to the burning of the requisite bricks. 
There are projected harbours at a number of 
places. As it is proposed to start the work 
simultaneously at many different places, the 
time required for the completion of the Canal 
is only put at five years. The total expenditure, 
including the purchase of the requisite land, is 
calculated at £20,000,000. 


THE new lava stream on Vesuvius has a 
frontage of more than 300 ft. and a height 
varying from 14 to 20 ft. or more. At one part 
the lava has piled itself up to a frightful height 
on the edge of a ravine, and the fear is lest it 
should give way and-fall, The director of the 
Observatory caused a sort of dam to be built 
of scoriz, in the hope to turn the lava should it 
advance upon the building. Near the new 
crater, two little extra cones formed, from one of 
which is heard a constant whistle, like that of 
a locomotive. This is quite a new and curious 
phenomenon. 


Rapip progress is being made with the 
Theatre that the Directors are building in the 
grounds of the India Exhibition. When com- 
pleted it will be, it is stated, the biggest thing 
of its kind in the World. The span of the roof 
is 217 feet, St. Pancras Station being the only 
building in London that exceeds this span. As 
the cantilever system is employed, there is not 
a pillar in the vast auditorium to obstruct the 
view. Several novelties have been introduced 
to fit the Theatre for the special kind of per- 
formances that will be given. It has an Upper 
Stage 315 feet long and 100 feet deep working 
on trollies, and a Lower Stage which will work 
over a broad stretch of water, thus permitting 
a water scene to be produced at short notice. 
There is seating accommodation for 5,000 
people, in tiers raised proportionately above 
each other. The orchestra will be suspended 
from the roof. Ona stage of these dimensions 
anything short of a grand spectacle would be 
useless. 


AN interesting experiment has been inaugu- 
rated by the Technical Education Board of the 
County Council. The premises in Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, formerly used by the Stationers’ 
Company as a School, have undergone a 
thorough repair, and have been fitted up asa 
School of Photography. For the last two 
months evening Art Classes have been con- 
ducted under the control of the National Society 
of Lithographic Artists, and arrangements have 
now been made to commence a School of Photo- 
gravure and Half-tone Etching. These Classes 
will commence in September or October next, 
under the management of a Committee consist- 
ing of six nominees of the Lithographic Artists’ 
Society and six nominees of the Board. 


—_— 
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WHEN gas was first introduced it was thought 
marvellous that a flame could be kept alight 
without a wick, but the latest invention in gas- 
burners quite eclipses this, as it not only burns 
the gas, but actually makes the gas light itself. 

~ This invention, patented by Mr. J. F. Duke, 
and sold by the Duke Patents Company, 20, 
High Holborn, is pronounced to be one of the 
most marvellous subjugations of Science to 
domestic economy. It consists of just an 
ordinary gas burner with a small tube at the 
side. This burner is simply screwed into the 
bracket or other fitting, the gas turned on, and 
lo! in from six to ten seconds (for the air in 
the pipe to pass out), the gas lights itself. The 
action of the burner is simple :—The gas on 
issuing from the burner passes over a small 
knob of porous material impregnated with a 
rare and indestructible metal, which as soon 
as the gas passes over it 
becomes red hot; this red 
heat is communicated to a 
small piece of platinum 
wire which. immediately 
becomes incandescent and 
lights the gas. This little 
black knob is practically 
indestructible, as is also 
the platinum wire. There- 
fore, as long as the burner 
exists, the gas on being 
-turn on will light itself. 
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quaint front of the ‘ Old \\ 1 Wes 


Miles 


Ship,’”’ believed to be the 
oldest Inn in Brighton, 
which has just been re- 
moved. One of the earliest 
allusions to the house is in 
the Court Rolls of Bright- 
helmstone Manor, which 
record an admission, on 
August 23rd, 1670, ‘‘to one 
Cottage or Inn, known as 
the ‘Old Shipp,’ situate in 
the Hempshares of Bright- 
helmstone . ee) IE 
the tenure of George 
‘Hackett.”’ . 


A QUESTION of great im- 
portance to those who con- 
tract with urban authorities 
has been decided by a 
Divisional Court in the case 
The British Insulated Wire 
Company v. The Prescot 
Urban Council. The con- 
tract was made originally 
between the Company and 
the Local Board, which, 
under the Act of last year, 
the Council had superseded. 
The plaintiffs carried out 

their contract and were 
partially paid. The action 
was brought to recover the 
balance due for the supply 
oi electric light and for the 


was contended by the 
Council that the contract 
was invalid as it did not 
comply with the require- 
ments of section 174 (2) of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, ” 
which provides that every contract with an 
urban authority ‘shall specify some pecuniary 
penalty to be paid in case the terms of the 
contract are not duly performed.’ In the 
present contract there was no such provision, 
but merely a clause referring all disputes 
to arbitration. The Court decided against the 
plaintiffs. The omission of the penalty was 
fatal, and the agreement was not binding. 


{r appears from a report just issued that the 
Liverpool Corporation has acquired, subject 
to the approval of Parliament and the next 
meeting of the Council, for £400,000 the under- 
taking of the Liverpool Electric Supply Com- 
pany. The Corporation will also pay any sum 
which the Company has expended on capital 
account for the benefit of the concern over and 
above its share capital. The report states, intey 
alia, that St. George’s Hall, the Town Hall, 
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| and other municipal buildings, which cost 


between £3,000 and £4,000 a year to be lighted 
with gas, will be supplied with electricity. 


Tue purification of the Clyde, in its present 
state the most formidable nuisance in Great 
Britain, is at length in a fair way to be under- 
taken by the Glasgow Corporation. The news 
is difficult to believe, for the Corporation has 
been considering schemes with that object 
since 1853. But one gathers that public feeling 
on the matter is now ‘‘ripe.’’ This ripeness is 
coincident with a saving in tramway fares said 
to be equal, since the purchase of the Tramway 
Company’s undertaking, to a rate of 7d. in the 
f#, and with a reduction of 2¢. per 1,000 feet 
in the price of gas. Moreover, a small ex- 
periment in defcecation at Dalmarnock has 
yielded excellent results. The Corporation 
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support, all fear of the stone falling has been 
removed. Fortunately the lord of the manor 
and the owner of the land (Sir Edmund 
Antrobus) is an antiquarian of no mean repute. 
He has given years of close study to elucidating 
the mystery which surrounds the origin of 
Stonehenge, and has done everything he can 
to promote the purpose of the antiquarian 
authorities ; and, as a result, the stones are for 
the moment safe, and in no danger of falling. 
The antiquarian authorities, however, are 
keeping, in conjunction with Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, a close observation upon them, and 
there is now a properly-appointed attendant. 


It is stated that the Duc d’Aumale is about 
to purchase the Chateau d’Amboise from his 
nephew, the Duc d’Orléans. It is the oldest of 
all the national castles, and is rich in historical 
reminiscence. Charles 
VIII. was born and died 
there. It was the scene of 
the butchery which fol- 
lowed the celebrated con- 


Z spiracy of Amboise. From 


pe ie48 to 1852, it served as 
ay the prison of Abdel-Kader. 
(yy Confiscated by the State 
after the fall of Louis 
Philippe, it was restored 
to the Comte de Paris by 
the National Assembly. 
Since then it has never 
been inhabited. It isina 
dilapidated condition, and 
sorely needs restoration. 


j- THe completion of the 
restoration of the beautiful 
Early English Doorway, 
aay! leading to the Bristol 
Ltr Cathedral School, under- 
taken at the expense of 
past and present pupils of 
the establishment as a mark 
of esteem to the head- 
master (Rev. H. W. Pate), 
was celebrated last week. 
The matter was mooted 
last October, and _ sub- 
sequently it was decided to 
proceed with the project. 
The Archway has been 
carefully restored under the 
superintendence of Mr. 
Pearson. Precentor Mann 
gave a few particulars of 
the Architectural features 
of the Doorway. The 


NEW SHOREHAM CHURCH, ARCH AND PIER, NORTH SIDE OF NAVE. 


seems thereupon to have received in a business- 
like spirit a memorandum of the City Engineer, 
showing how an extension of the same principle 
to the whole north side of the City, with a 
sewage farm of 237 acres at Dalmuir, might be 
accomplished at a cost of £600,000, which 
would involve a threepenny rate for thirty 
years. The only division of opinion was as to 
whether the south side should be dealt with 
simultaneously, or at least provided for at one 
and the same borrowing. This, however, has 
led to a short postponement of the matter, and 
may be a cause of further and longer delays. 


WE are glad to learn that the efforts of the 
members of the British Archaeological and 
Antiquarian Associations to prevent the 
decaying process at Stonehenge have been 
successful. One of the outer stones has fallen 
out of position, but, thanks to a wisely-placed 


Doorway was Early Eng- 
lisk, or, if he might use 


what might seem to be a 
contradictory term, was 
late Early English. Critics 
pronounced it to be a very 
beautiful specimen of the 
period, with its graceful, 
slender shafts, surmounted 
by foliated capitals at the 
spring of the Arch, its 
deeply cut mouldings, and 
its remarkable cuspings. 
Originally the Doorway 
led down to the Refectory, 
which stood on the site 
of the School, before the 
then monastic establish- 
ment was turned into a 
Cathedral. He was glad that such a fine speci- 
men of Early English Architecture had been 
preserved as a lasting memorial of regard 
for their headmaster. 


Tue British Museum Report contains an 
interesting reference to a recent acquisition in 
the Department of Antiquities. Thisisa marble 
sepulchral stele of Athenian work of about 
400 B.c., Showing in relief a seated figure of a 
woman holding a casket, while before her 
stands a maid with an infant in swaddling 
clothes. The latter was found, of all places, in 
the cellar of a house in Jersey. This graceful 
work, as Professor Jebb lately pointed out, had 
had strange wanderings. Originally brought 
from Athens to Jersey, probably as part of a 
ship’s ballast, it was taken to Inverness, and 
thence found its way to Bloomsbury, to 
join, we may add, two other Attic Stele. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Of August 13th w7/l mark the beginning of our Second 
Volume, and will contain the first 


DOUBLE INSET LITHO 
ILLUSTRATION. 


The PRICE will NOT BE RAISED. 


This number will also contain the first attempt to formu- 
late the whole of the 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


which we intend to make an ordinary weekly feature. 
This number will therefore be posted to-every reputable 

Builder and Contractor in the four Kingdoms, and will, 

together with our large ordinary edition, possess a first 


Edition of 
25,000 Copies. 


‘“A WONDERFUL 
PERFORMANCE.” 


‘«*The Builders’ Journal’ 7s remarkable even in these 
days of cheap journalism. Issued ata penny, it never- 
theless has all the appearance of a sixpenny tllustrated 
journal. Onits professional merits we are not competent 
Zo pass an opinion, but as a specimen of journalism we 
must say that 7t is a wonderful performance.'—The 
Literary World, Fune 28th, 1895. 


THE GLASGOW EMPIRE PALACE. 


HE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court on 
Thursday approved of Mr. Frank 
Matcham’s plans for the reconstruction 

of the Gaiety Theatre, which is to be con- 
verted into the Empire Palace. Operations 
will be begun in October. 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 


Sa result of his appeal for funds to repair 
A the Spire of Salisbury Cathedral, Mr. 
Hulse, M.P., has received the following 
letter :—‘‘ Foreign Office, Aug. 1. Dear Mr. 
Hulse,—Lord Salisbury desires me to say that 
he will be very glad to contribute the sum of 
£100 towards the restoration of the Spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral.—I am, yours very truly, 
(Signed) Schomberg K. M’Donnell.” 


THE ENLARGEMENT OF UPTON 
mittee meeting of Visitors of the Upton 
tenders ieceived for the enlargement of the 
loan of £80,000 by Parr’s Banking Company 


ASYLUM. 

Y* Friday, at Chester Castle, a Com- 

Asylum was held, when the chief business 
for transaction was the consideration of the 
Asylum. The County Council on Thursday, 
at its quarterly meeting, decided to accept the 
and'Alliance Bank, Limited, for the purpose of 
carrying out the work. 


THE CHESTER. BATHS 
COMPETITION. 


N Thursday afternoon, at a meeting of the 
O Chester Baths and Boating Committee, 
the decision of Mr. Baggallay, Architect, 
of Conduit Street, London, acting as adjudi- 
cator on behalf of the Corporation, was made 
known respecting the plans for the extensive 
Baths for the city. There were twenty-nine 
competitive plans submitted, and out of seven 
set apart for final selection he gave his award 
in favour of Mr. Burgess, Architect, 33, Palliser 
Road, West Kensington, London. The Com- 
mittee accepted the plans for the scheme, and 
the Council is authorised to expend a sum of 
about £8,000. The premium of £50 for suc- 
cessful plans was awarded to Mr. Burgess. 


Ir is announced that Professor Judd, C.B., 
has been appointed Dean of the Royal College 
of Science, in the room of the late Professor 
Huxley. 

RECENTLY was laid the Foundation Stone of a 
new Girls’ School which is being built by the 
Managers of the Pontefract National Schools. 
The building will cost nearly £1,000, and will 
replace the inadequate premises at present 
in use. 
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MR. EDWARD": ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 


oe) HE Academy has done well. It 

%} has taken unto its inner self 
the one remaining Sculptor, 
who will assuredly leave his 
mark upon the Art history of 
his age as deep and as lasting as 
English Art can tell of. Onslow Ford was 
not in your mind whena month or two back 
you wrote of the kindredship of the three 
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of Andrea Verrochio, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Raphael, and Angelo himself, all the Arts. 
were in harmony and invariably combined 
in the same man. How, since then, Archi- 
tecture came to slip away from the combi- 
nation, to recede slyly, as it were, from the 
affections of her sisters, and to place her 
charms at the mercy of many heart- 
less wooers, who have debased her and 
humbled her to the dust, is no matter 
here; we long for her _ retribution, 
and that it will come in the fulness of 
time we have no fear. 
has got near the Old-World accomplishment. 
He started life as a Painter, and his earliest 
memories lurk somewhere round Blackheath, 
where he gave up Greek and Latin for a 
surreptitious escapade with his pencil. Going 
with his mother to Dunkirk when he was 
only seventeen, an old Frenchman gave him 
his first lesson, and afterwards he passed 
eighteen months in a Flemish studio at 
Antwerp. From Antwerp he drifted to 
Munich, where he finally flung away the 
brush in favour of the chisel, and devoted 


MR. EDWARD ONSLOW FORD, R.A., IN HIS STUDIO, : 


constructive Arts, and showed—poorly per- 
haps—in dealing with the work of W. B. 
Richmond, who, curiously enough, steps up 
into the ranks of the noble forty side by side 
with Mr. Ford, how much Architecture de- 
pended upon the painter and the sculptor for 
her own perfection, and how, in the tints 


himself for a considerable period entirely to 
modelling, 

Returning to his native shores with a wife 
and a strong determination to work for all 
he was worth at his second love, young Ford 
pitched his tents on the breezy stretches of 
Blackheath, where occasional murmur of a 


But Onslow Ford. 


~ 
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commission reached him when he least 
expected it. At last—or many will think at 
first—came his chance, the Rowland Hill 
bust for the Guildhall, and as he happened 


to be “at home” when the fickle 
dame came tapping at his door, he 
invited her to enter, and from _ that 


hour the Canaan of an artist’s ambition 
has beckoned him along the widening path 
of success. The Rowland Hill bust lacks 
the grace of his later work. The art of 
taking pains does not always make good Art, 
and perhaps least of all does it go to make 
good Sculpture. But if Onslow Ford 
laboured over his Rowland Hill work no whit 
more than he laboured over his magnificent 
Orchardson bust in the present Academy, 
you hold it truth that the advancement is the 
advancement of artistic genius, and in no 
way the outcome of mere toil. Toil destroys 
more artistic sentiment than it ever creates. 
It has its virtues. It contrives, undoubtedly, 
to make bad work good work, but, inversely, 
does it make good work poor work; destroy- 
ing the dash, the piquancy, and the bril- 
liancy of -genius, just as a studied sentence 
destroys the effervescent charm of brilliant 
impromptu. Toil, therefore, outside the 
toil of study, has not aided Onslow Ford 


__in the production of-his finest work, and 


those who remember his “Folly” of 1886, 
or even his Irving .as Hamlet in 1883, 
need not to have waited for his Shelley 
Memorial or his superb Gordon Statue 


- at Chatham to have proclaimed him a 
Sculptor of the very highest class. Poor 


Shelley, lying on the sea-shore near St. 


~ Arengo, just as they found him on that ill- 
fated July day now nearly three-quarters of 


a century ago. The design is magnificent. 


. The body stretched upon a slab, as if just 


cast up by the waves. One arm lies loosely 
across the breast, and the head hangs slightly 
backwards. Never has bronze been cast to 


~ such a poem; and the monument marks 


the spot where the poet sleeps—in Keats’s 
tomb. | Bas 

Perhaps the finest statue Onslow Ford has 
yet completed is Lord Strathnairn’s, recently 
erected. at. the top of Sloane Street, 


- one of the most unsuitable positions in 


London. The commission came from the 


__ City, as many of Mr. Ford’s best commissions 


do, for the veteran. Field-Marshal was 
always a prime favourite with the City 


~ magnates, and it was in the Egyptian Hall 


of the Mansion House that the necessity of 


_. duly honouring the hero’s memory was first 


discussed. Over this work Mr. Ford fought 
a desperate fight. _He strongly advocated 


_ the uniform of a Colonel of the “ Blues,” 


instead of the very inartistic garb of a 


~ .Field-Marshal. But the military forces were 


too strong for him, otherwise his original 
study for the work bade-fair to develop 


_ possibly into the finest modern equestrian 


statue in this country. .But beyond mere 
portraiture which at one time it was feared 
- Onslow Ford would prize most, there have 
been, during the past six or seven years, 
‘some fine things creeping out of the studio 
in Acacia Road, things which if they have 
not all the subtlety of Mr. Thornycroft’s 


_ works are free from the impurity of Boehm 
and men of the semi-heroic School. 


The 

foreign influence is not sufficiently apparent 
to add a zest to his conceptions, and as he is 
yet well on the fair side of fifty Onslow Ford 
has a mighty career in front of him if he will 
forget the laurels already on his brow. 


Tue death is announced from Newport, 
Rhode Island, of Mr. Richard Morris Hunt, 
the well-known Architect. He was 66 years 
of age. 

LarGE Ironworks and Engineering Shops are 
being established by an Anglo-Russian Com- 
pany in the Caucasus. The Company will 
employ 3,000 workpeople in the manufacture 
of railway carriages and locomotives. 


thy 
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IN NELSON’S COUNTRY. 


A MEMORIAL RESTORATION TO THE HERO OF 
TRAFALGAR. 


OW few are acquainted with the village 
in which England’s naval hero, Nelson, 
was born. Burnham Thorpe, the little 

sequestered Norfolk hamlet, far up in the north 
of the county, is too far out of the beaten track 
to tempt the tourist. The village life goes on 
as in the days of Nelson, and but for its asso- 
ciation with the name of the great Admiral, the 


‘obscurity of the past would be continued to the 


future. To those who have visited Burnham, 
astonishment has always found expression from 
the fact that not a stone or a monument stood 
in his birthplace to perpetuate the memory of 
one of the most favourite of British heroes, and 
whose connection with the village was of the 
most intimate kind. Nelson’s father, the Rev. 
Edmund Nelson, M.A., was rector of the parish 
(A.D. 1755 to 1802). Horatio, his fourth son, was 
born at the Rectory on Michaelmas Day, 1758. 
His childhood was passed in Burnham Thorpe. 
The parish register contains the boy’s signature 
more than once as a witness at marriages in 
1769, when he was about 11 years of age. His 
father and mother sleep in the Chancel of the 
parish Church. The old Rectory occupied by 
Nelson’s father has long disappeared, a more 
modern structure having been erected in another 
part of the grounds; but the old pump, which 
served the household of the Nelsons, still 
remains. The rippling wayside stream in which 
the future Admiral ducked the country boy, 
and was in turn ducked, still runs as merrily as 
ever, and the room in the Lord Nelson Inn, 
where Nelson supped for the last time with his 
fellow villagers prior to his departure to meet 
England’s foes, is still the same. In 1770 
Horatio Nelson went to sea, and it is striking 
to note with what constant affection he always 
speaks of his Norfolk home. When afloat he 
sent gifts for the relief of its distress, when 
ashore he first hastened to Burnham Thorpe. 
Here he spent the five years (November 1787— 
January 1793) during which he was unemployed. 
In 1798, when raised to the Peerage, he was 
created Baron Nelson of the Nile and of Burn- 
ham Thorpe, and in 1801, Viscount Nelson of 
the Nile and of Burnham Thorpe. On May ri1th, 
1804, he writes touchingly: ‘‘ Most probably 
I shall never see dear, dear Burnham again, 
but I have satisfaction in thinking that my 
bones will probably be laid with my father’s in 
the village which gave me birth. The thought 
of former days brings all my mother into my 
heart, which shows itself in my eyes.’ His 
affection for his native village was never 
stronger than when Nelson was nearing the 
close of his glorious career. At Trafalgar, 
when the Victory was going into action, Lord 
Nelson said: ‘‘ This is the happiest day of my 
life, and it is the happiest day, too, for Burn- 
ham Thorpe, for it is the day of their fair.”’ 
Burnham Thorpe was the revered spot which 
rose up before his fading memory. When 
Nelson was dying in the cockpit of his flagship 
the Victory, he said to Captain Hardy, ‘‘ Don’t 
throw me overboard, I wish to be buried by 
the side of my father and mother at Burnham 
Thorpe, unless it please the King to order 
otherwise.’’ These words show how his love 
to the village and to his father’s Church lasted 
to the very end. It did please the King to 
‘order otherwise,’’ and our hero lies in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

In the village, therefore, so closely allied with 


“Nelson’s heart, it was only meet that some 


memorial should be raised to ever perpetuate 
his name. An influential Committee was 
therefore formed for the purpose, and at the 
first meeting held at Marlborough House in 
June 1890, the Prince of Wales presiding, it 
was resolved that the memorial should take the 
form of restoring the Parish Church, which 
was at that time described as being in a 
deplorable state. The most expensive section 
of the work has been finished. The South Aisle 
and Tower have been rebuilt, the Arch at the 
west end, which was formerly blocked up 
and an unsightly Gallery, has been opened. 
The outlay represents £4,000. Another 
£2,000 is required to complete the work. 
Most appropriately, the date chosen for the 
re-opening of the sacred building was Thursday, 
August the rst, the date of Nelson’s victory. 
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THE VERDIN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
AND GYMNASIUM. 


OPENING NExT THURSDAY. 


HE Verdin Technical Schools and Gym- 
nasium, which will be opened at Winsford 
by the Duke and Duchess of Westminster 

next Thursday, are the gift of Mr. Joseph 
Verdin, whose brother, Mr. W. H. Verdin, 
laid the foundation stone exactly a year ago. 
The Schools comprise Class and Preparation 
Rooms, a Chemical Laboratory, an Art Store 
Room, Plumbing - Room, Cookery Room, 
Laundry, Drying, and Ironing Rooms, and 
Committee and Cloak Rooms. The lighting and 
ventilation as well as the heating of the building 
are devised on the most recent principles. Messrs. 
Woodhouse and Willoughby, of Manchester, 
the Architects, have produced a building which, 
though on a much larger scale than its neigh- 
bours, is in keeping with the character and 
Architectural traditions of the locality. In the 
centre of the block is the Main Entrance, 
surmounted by a large Flemish scroll gable, 
and flanked on either side by subordinate gables, 
each with a bold chimney-stack springing from 
the apex, and connected by the ridge of the 
roofing with the main gable. Two subordinate 
doorways, similar in character and treatment 
to the principal entrance, provide direct com- 
munication—one with the Boys’ Section of the 
Schools and the other with the Girls’ Depart- 
ment —while the Front Entrance leads directly 
through an ante-room to the Gymnasium. 
Mullioned and transomed windows light the 
three principal elevations. The front of the 
building and part of the sides are faced with 
Ruabon red stock bricks, and all the dressings 
are in red terra-cotta. The joiner’s work is 
generally of St. John’s pine, stained a walnut 
shade and twice varnished. The Gymnasium 
measures 49 ft. 6 in. by 37 ft. 6in., and is 30 ft. 
high from floor to ceiling. The cost of the 
building, including the furnishing, amounts to 
about £8,000. 


THE LARGEST GRAVING DOCK IN 
THE WORLD. 


HE magnificent Graving Dock which the 
London and South-Western Railway 
Company has just completed as an 

essential part of their improved Dock and 
Harbour Estate at Southampton, was opened 
on Saturday by the Prince of Wales. Up to 
the present time the ship-repairing require- 
ments of Southampton have been met by a 
series of four graving docks, varying in length 
from 250 feet to 450 feet, and in width from 
51 feet to 80 feet, with a depth of water over the 
blocks ranging from 15 feet to 25 feet. The great 
increase witnessed in the dimensions of pas- 
senger and trading steamships within the last 
quarter of a century has necessitated a corre- 
sponding expansion of the facilities provided at 
the principal ports for dry docking, and in this 
movement the London and South-Western 
Railway Company, as the owners of the exten- 
sive range of docks at Southampton, have far 
out-distanced all their competitors. They 
have, indeed, constructed the largest single 
graving dock in the World, its actual dimen- 
sions being—length, 750 feet; width at sill 
level 874 ft. ; and at the quay level, 112 ft. 6 in. 
The water capacity is 73,000 tons, and the 
maximum depth 35 ft., so that in every detail 
the dock is fitted to receive much larger vessels 
than any which even modern trade has 
demanded. Built due north and south on 
reclaimed land lying between the rivers Itchen 
and Test, the dock opens direct into the 
Empress Dock, the large deep-water area opened 
by the Queen in July, 1890, and the situation 
chosen will enable the largest American, Cape, or 
other vessels using Southampton, to be docked 
without the slightest interruption of the growing 
volume of trade centred in the port. It is 
claimed that the engines employed to empty 
the dock are probably the most powerful ever 
introduced. The plant, which has been erected 
by Messrs. Johnand Henry Gwynne, of Cannon 
Street and Hammersmith, consists of a pair of 
Invincible centrifugal pumps, each driven direct 
by a pair of vertical high-pressure steam engines. 
A third Invincible centrifugal pumping engine 
of smaller dimensions, also driven direct by a 
high-pressure engine, is supplied to deal with 
the leakage, and to drain the culverts. 
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VILLAGE CHURCH COMPETITION 


THE ASSESSOR'S AWARD. ce 


THIRTY-FOUR sets of drawings were submitted 
in this competition, from which we selected 
seven, which were sent to Mr. Arthur C. 
Blomfield, M.A., whose report is appended, 
the names of the authors of the premiated 
designs being as follows :— 

1.—'' Asthos,’” Cuas. H. HoLpEn, 
156, Bradford Street, Bolton. 
2.—‘' La Signora dalle Camelie,”’ 
HERBERT F, J. COOPER, 
63, Vassall Road, North Brixton, S.W. 
3.—‘' Couvre-feu,’’ FRANK WHALLEY, : 
36, Seller Street, Chester. 


6, Montague Place, 
Montague Square, W. 

Dear Sir,—After a careful examination of the 
seven sets of drawings selected from the thirty- 
four sent in, I have had toset aside two bearing 
the titles ‘‘Jack’’ and ‘‘ Ave Maria,” partly on 
account of non-compliance with the rules laid 
down for the competition, and partly for obvious 
defects either in pian or general arrangement. 

Having carefully compared the remaining 
five, I have selected that sent in under the title 
of ‘‘ sthos”’ as complying most nearly with 
the requirements of a small Church for a 
village community. 

The order of merit runs thus :—(r1) ‘‘ A2sthos,”’ 
(2) ‘‘La Signora dalle Camelie,’”’ (3) ‘‘ Couvre- 
feu,’’ (4) ‘‘ Euric,”’ (5) ‘‘ A Sketch of a Mouse,” 
(6) ‘‘ Ave Maria,” (7) ‘‘ Jack.” 

I must add that not one of those designs 
could be carried out for the specified sum, 
though, perhaps, that which I have placed first 
comes nearer the mark than the others. 

I do not propose to make any report on the 
last two in the list for the reasons given above. 

‘‘ Mouse.’’—The design bearing) the sketch of 
a mouse is an admirably drawn and carefully 
finished set-of drawings, and if intended fora 
small School or College Chapel would have 
many points to recommend it, but fora Village 
Church it is quite unsuitable, both in plan and 
general character of design; mor could it 
possibly be built for anything like thestipulated 
amount. The arrangement of the Chancel, 
which is uncomfortably narrow, and dispropor- 
tionately long, is bad—no room being left for 
communicants—nor is there any Altar-rail. 
There is no indication of how the Choir, which 
in a Village Church is almost invariably com- 
posed of men and boys, is to be divided, anda 
considerable amount of valuable space is wasted 
in other ways, and the Pulpit and Clergy Seat are 
obstructive. The stairs to the West Gallery are 
much too narrow; the Font is boxed in so as to 
be almost useless, and a Ladies’ Lavoratory is 
unnecessary and wasteful. 

‘“Euric.”—The design marked ‘ Euric ”’ is 
capitally drawn and carefully worked up, and 
would have been placed much higher but for 
one radical defect, which mars the whole 
design—viz., an almost total absence of light. 
The side windows are mere lancets and the 
West Window is so overshadowed by the 
external arch, 9 ft. beyond, as to be of very 
little use. The East Window affords little, if 
any help to the Nave. The designis, however, 
a clever one, and, apart from the fact that a 
great deal of space is wasted and a large 
quantity of material extravagantly used to pro- 
duce the rather Swiss effect of the Bell Tower 
and its abutments, the effect would be in execu- 
tion, no doubt, pleasing and picturesque. 

‘“‘ Couvre-feu.’’—The set of drawings bearing 
these words, while displaying no great originality 
of conception, fulfils fairly well, in its simplicity 
of style and general arrangement, the require- 
ments of an inexpensive Village Church. The 
Font is in an impossible position, however, and 
the space between the Choir Seats is too narrow. 
The Turret stairs to Belfry cut too much into 
the Tower Pier, and advantage has not been 
taken of the slope of the ground for the Heating 
Chamber. The necessity of the buttress under 
the West Window is not apparent. 

‘‘ La Signora dalle Camelie.”-—This drawing 
is perhaps the most striking and original of all, 
and possesses great merits in many ways. The 
external appearance, however, is not that of a 
Church, but rather that of a picturesque farm 
building, the only indication of its purpose 


being’a crucified figure of Our Lord high up on 
the North Gable The design is undoubtedly 
clever and original, but its failure to suggest 
the purpose or object of the building con- 
siderably discounts the merits of the plan and 
general arrangement, which are, in their way. 


any special originality of style, is characterised 
by a due sense of proportion, honesty of pur- 
pose, and in point of general arrangement and 
simplicity of plan is the best of the seven 
designs I have examined, and the appearance 
both externally and internally would be such 
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being only an entrance on one side of the 
Church anda small door at the West end, is 
inconvenient. The way up for communicants 
is narrow, even though there is a return 
passage; and the Font is not well placed—a 
view of the Sanctuary should be obtainable 
from it during the Baptismal Service. Thecost 
would far exceed the limit imposed. 

“ 7Esthos.’’-—This design is, in my opinion, 
the best. It more nearly complies with the 
requirements of the competition, being essen- 
tially a Church in appearance and plan for a 
small village community, and being able to be 
built for something like the sum named, or at 
any rate something nearer than the other 
designs. 

There are one or two criticisms, however, 
which may fairly be passed. 

The Roof construction is not good, but could 
easily be amended. 

The abutment to the west of the North and 
South Tower arches should be increased. 

The Font would be better under the West 
Window. 

The whole design, while not conspicuous for 


dignified character.—I am, dear Sir, faithfully 


yours, ARTHUR C. BLOMFIELD. 


Of the drawings we did not deem it necessary 
to submit to the Assessor: ARB 

“ Trafalgar ’’ sends a design, simple in plan, 
as a Village Church should be, and detailed 
very neatly. A little more dignity in the ele- 
vations would have prompted ‘ Trafalgar’s”’ 
work being submitted to Mr. Blomfield. 0) 2.2 

‘*Carlos’”’ shews the elements of design in his 
set, but his section is quite illogical in con- 
struction. RRA 

“Anglo Saxon"’ is likely to become a good 
draughtsman, and a little more careful study 
will produce better work. 

“ X.P.’s’’ drawings havesome merit in them. 

‘Classic ’’ sends a set of plans, the Tower of 
which is distinctly good, but totally out of 
character in a Village Church of 200 seating 
capacity. 

‘* Scotia ’’ sends an ambitious design labelled 
Greek Architecture, but which has much 
Asiatic feeling about it. Anything more incon- 
gruous than a Greek Templeon the hillside of an 
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English Village we cannot conceive; but the 
details prompt us to advise ‘ Scotia’’ 
to persevere in the style he has chosen, and 
if, in after years, he is able to purify much of 
the style that passes as modern Grecian he 
will not have done badly. 

‘Oak Shingle,”’ who has elaborately mounted 
his two sheets of drawing on boards a quarter 
of an inch in thickness, has the pen of a ready 
draughtsman, the section of the Church Spire 
being executed with perfect accuracy of detail, 
but his elevations and sections show a woeful 
disregard of the mere rudimentary rules of 
Design. ‘Oak Shingle’’ should at once 
take rod and tape and do nothing but measure 
up old work and transfer his measurements to 
paper, for twelve months, and then “ enquire 
again,” 

The designs submitted by ‘‘ Mars,” ‘‘ Dickey 
Sam,” ‘ Faith,” ‘ Endeavourer,’’ ‘ Alpha,’’ 
** Horseforde;” “* Lux,” “Sambo,” *' Victor,” 
“An Attempt,” ‘‘ Westward Ho,” ‘‘Go Bang,” 
** Deo Dante Dedi,”’ *‘ Mayor’’ (who is evidently 
playing off some practical joke upon us), 
“Novice,” §! Catbye: Gincait,”? ** Quill,’ “ Hil- 
yard,” 4 Apisy? of! Ted,” and: *' X.P;!!-call , far 
no special mention. Some possess the germ 
of Architectural thought, but several of them 
are calculated to break the heart of their 
authors, pastors, and masters, who have per- 
mitted them to enter the ranks of Architectural 
practice, with the prospect of ever making 
bread and cheese. Perseverance, however, is 
the watchword every student should figure on 
his drawing board, and perseverance let it be. 


THE stonework of the Great Hallat Hampton 
Court, which had become somewhat dilapidated 
in parts, is being repaired. 

THE South London Fine Art Gallery was re- 
opened on Sunday, and will be open every day 
(except Saturday) till next June. The hours 
are three to five, and seven to half-past nine. 
The Gallery is meant especially for the poor and 
for children, and to enable them to use the 
pictures and books with profit, special arrange- 
ments are made for the young people. 

Two new playgrounds for Londoners were 
opened to the public last week by the County 
Council. Spa Green, in Rosebery Avenue, and 
Island Gardens, in the Isle of Dogs. No district 
in London was more in need of a recreation 
ground than the dismal region of the Isle of 
Dogs. A house which the Council acquired 
along with the gardens is to be utilised as a Free 
Library. 

THE Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received a copy of a notice issued by the 


Bulgarian Ministry for Public Works inviting . 


tenders for the construction of the Roman- 
Pleven-Choumen Railway. The tenders must 
be sent in before November tst next. The 
notice and the conditions of tender can be seen 
at the Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, S.W., between 11 and 6. 

Wirth reference to the revised scheme for the 
construction of a Bridge across the English 
Channel, in which Sir John Jackson, the deep 
sea works contractor, is now interesting him- 
self, we learn that as a part of the preliminary 
work it is proposed to erect two experimental 
piers (such as the Bridge would be carried upon) 
a mile or two from the shore, opposite the 
South Foreland, from which point the shortest 
route could be obtained across the Channel.4 

A NEw Creche for the poorer (Blowick) end of 
All Saints’ parish, Southport, was opened 

recently. The building is of two storeys, and 

has cost about £1,100, which has been most 
generously provided by Mrs. Blanchard, leaving 
the furnishing and the erection of boundary 
walls to be met by local subscriptions. This 
Creche displaces the old building close by, which 
has been in regular use since August, 1882, and 
is the first in the diocese to be designed and 
erected specially for such a purpose. 

AT arecent meeting of the Wimbledon Urban 
District Council it was decided to discontinue 
the existing system of street illumination by 
means of petroleum, and to illuminate the whole 
town by electricity. The initial outlay for 
installation is estimated at £31,000, and the 
yearly cost of maintenance at £3,750. The 
scheme provides for the erection of arc lights in 
the main thoroughfares, and 1,000 incandescent 
lamps of thirty-two candle-power each in the 

“remaining streets. 


THE HEAVIEST CROWN IN EUROPE. 


ANY have seen the Queen’s Crown in the 
Tower, but few know how it is made 
and how many jewels it contains. It 

is constructed of jewels taken from old Crowns, 
and other stones provided by Her Majesty. It 
consists of emeralds, rubies, sapphires, pearls 
and diamonds. The stones, which are set in 
gold and silver, incase a crimson velvet cap 
with a border of ermine, the whole of the in- 
terior being lined with the finest white silk. 
Above the crimson border on the lower edge of 
the band is a row of 129 pearls. Round the 
upper part of the band is a border of 112 pearls. 
In the front, stationed between the two borders 
of pearls, is a huge sapphire, purchased by 


George IV., set in the centre of valuable | 


pearls. At the back, in the same position, 
is another but smaller sapphire. The sides 
are adorned with three sapphires, and between 
these are eight emeralds. Above and 
below the sapphires, extending all round the 
crown are, placed at intervals, fourteen large 
diamonds, the eight emeralds being encircled 
by clusters of diamonds, 128 in number. 
Between the emeralds and sapphires are 
sixteen ornaments, each consisting of eight 
diamonds. Above a circular bend are eight 


sapphires, set separately, encircled by eight 


DESIGN FO A VILLAGE 
CR OY LITHO 


which adorned the helmet of Henry V. at the 
battle of Agincourt. The centre of the ruby 
is hollowed out, and the space filled, in 
accordance with the Eastern custom, with a 
smaller ruby. The Maltese cross is formed of 
seventy-five splendid diamonds. At each of 
the sides and at the back is a Maltese cross 
with emerald centres, containing respectively 
132,124,and 130 sparkling diamonds. Level with 
the four Maltese Crosses, and stationed between 
them are four ornaments shaped like the 
fleur-de-lis, with four rubies in the centre, and 
surrounded by diamonds, containing eighty-five 
eighty-six, and eighty-seven diamonds. From 
the Maltese crosses spring four imperial arches, 
composed of oak leaves and diamonds. The 
leaves are formed of 728 diamonds; thirty-two 
pearls represent the acorns and fifty-four 
diamonds the cups. From the upper part of 
the imperial arches hang suspended four large 
pendant-shaped pearls set in diamond cups, 
each cup being formed of twelve diamonds, the 
stems from each of the four hanging pearls 
being incrusted with twenty-four diamonds. 
Above the arch is the mount, which is made of 
438 diamonds. The zone and arc are repre- 
sented by thirty-three diamonds. On the 
summit of the throne is a cross, which has for 
its centre a rose-cut sapphire set in the centre 
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diamonds. Between each of these eight 


sapphires are eight festoons of eighteen dia-_ 
1s* a>} 


monds each. In front of the crown 
diamond Maltese cross, in the centre of which 
glistens the famous ruby given to Edward I. 
by Don Pedro the Cruel. This is the stone 


of fourteen large diamonds. Altogether the 
crown comprises one large ruby, one large 
sapphire, twenty-six smaller sapphires, eleven 
emeralds, four rubies, 1,363 brilliants, 1,273 
rose diamonds, four pendant-shaped pearls, 
and 273 smaller pearls. 
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THE ‘‘WREN” OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 


SENMUT, THE ARCHITECT, AND HIS QUEEN. 


IGHT opposite to the stupendous ruins of 
R the Temple of Amon, at Karnak, with 
the River Nile between them, stands, 
most curiously situated, the recently-discovered 
Temple of Dér-el-Bahri. At this point the 
great gaunt limestone cliffs of the old river 
bank fold back into the Western Desert, and 
form an almost right-angled crease. At the 
base of the scar, and dove-tailed into a corner 
of the rock, the Architect has planted the 
Temple. At the upper or Sanctuary end, and 
along the right side, the protecting cliff rises 
sheer from the platform and embraces the walls 
of the building; and also, be it said, has proved 
a source of enormous trouble to the explorers 
from the deposit which the weathering of 
centuries has rolled down from its sides upon 
the Temple platform. 

Now, if we imagine that the platforms and 
the buildings which the explorers have exposed 
form the Temple proper, we shall be quite in 
error, and herein lies the feature which stamps 
this building as unique amongst the sacred 
edifices of the land. The Temples of Egypt 
were either great independent erections, standing 
freely upon the plains, or gigantic caverns hewn 
into thecliff side. The Temple of Dér-el-Bahri 
is a combination of both. The great platforms, 
no less than three in number, rising like three 
gigantic steps one higher than the other, are 
merely the approach to the Temple. The holy 
of holies, the sanctuary of Amon, to which 
great God of Thebes the building is dedicated, 
lies in the cliff side, and for no less than 
60 feet the visitor penetrates the solid rock to 
examine its features. And besides this Temple 
there are many minor rock-hewn Halls and 
Shrines, to which he will find entrance from 
the platforms. The building is, in truth, a 
Transition one. The Architect has taken his 
idea of the sanctuary from the tombs in the 
hill side, especially those at Beni-Hassan, and 
suggestions for the platforms from the Temples 
of his predecessors, combining them with con- 
summate skill and taste. It forms, in style and 
in time, a link between the pile at Karnak and 
the gigantic rock-cut Temple of Aboe-Simbel, 
which Rameses II., 200 years later, carried for 
300 feet into the cliff side. 

High up in the face of the precipice the 
Architect of Dér-el-Bahri has hewn his Temple 
and Shrines, and the height at which he has 
placed them has suggested to him the concep- 
tion of bringing the worshipper up from the 
level of the plain beneath by a succession of 
platforms, the first two of which are some 250 
feet long and 300 feet wide. The ‘step’ from 
platform to platform was too lofty to scale 
directly, and so the approach of the worshipper 
was facilitated by sloping ways, springing from 
the centre of each platform to the level of the 
one above it. The faces of these steps have 
been utilised for inscriptions and historic 
pictures, and, as we shall presently see, one of 
their surfaces records, with fullillustrations, an 
incident ofthe time which has for us just now 
some points cf special interest. 

To whom do we owe this lovely Temple? 
Who was its Architect? When was it built ? 
The excavations of the last three winters- have 
given complete and satisfactory answers to the 
questions. Its erection was due to the munifi- 
cence of Queen Hatasu, or, as she is otherwise 
called, Queen Ramaka, wife to Thothmes II., 
and aunt to Thothmes III., one of whose 
obelisks is a familiar object on the Thames 
Embankment. We are all now familiar with 
the idiosyncrasy of this great Queen. The 
pictures in her Temple invariably represent her 
dressed as a man, while the inscriptions speak 
loud in praise of her asa woman. After all, 
she did no worse than Joan of Arc, and thus 
anticipated by some 3,500 years the aspirations 
of the rational dressers and lady bicyclists of 
our own day. 

And the Architect? Who was this Ecclesi- 
astical Artist—this Wren of ancient Egypt ? 
We now know much about him. A statue of 
him is in Berlin, and his name was Senmut. 
Thus he speaks of himself in the inscription on 
the statue in words which curiously illustrate 
the trouble taken by the officials to combine 


the actual and assumed sex of their kingly © 


queen :—‘‘I was a great man who loved his 


lord, and I gained the favour of my queen. He 
exalted me before the face of the land to the 
rank of overseer of his house and purveyor of 
the land. I was chief over the chiefs, head of 
the Architects, I executed fis orders in the 
land. I lived under the lady of the land, Queen 
Ramaka, living eternally.” And thus some 
1,500 years before Christ, and 200 years before 
the Hebrews fled from the land, Queen Hatasu 
and her Architect, Senmut, planned and built 
this lovely Temple. One word about the 
famous Sculptures on the face of the step to the 
upper platform. A considerable portion of this 
wall surface of almost 300 feet is occupied with 
pictorial representations of a commercial expe- 
dition despatched by the Queen to a land 
spoken of as Punt. Five ships comprised the 
expedition, and they returned laden with pro- 
ducts, such as gold, ivory, and incense; with 
animals, such as leopards, panthers, dogs, 
monkeys, and giraffes ;.and with aromatic trees, 
which we see at first in flower pots, and, after 
their transplanting, flourishing in the soil of 
Egypt—commodities which point undoubtedly 
to an African locality ; and, indeed, there is ex- 
cellent ground for supposing that Punt was no 
other than the coast of Africa, at the lower end 
of the Red Sea, and now known as the Somali 
country. It is more than imagination that 
would see in that extraordinary Somali encamp- 
ment now in the grounds of the Crystal Palace 
the direct descendants of those men of Punt, 
with whom the sailors of Queen Hatasu traded 
3,500 years ago? It is an idea worth consider- 
ing as we run down to the Palace after a visit 
to the Dér-el-Bahri relics at Burlington House. 


Asout two miles from Ecclefechan, in 
Dumfriesshire, is the Roman Fort of Birrens, 
known to the Romans as Blatum Bulgium. _ It 
has long been known as the probable site of a 
Roman Fort; now its examination by spade and 
pick has been undertaken by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and in particular by 
Dr. James Macdonald and Dr. Christison, two 
well-known Scotch antiquaries. The excava- 
tions are still incomplete; but the results 
hitherto attained are said to be most promising, 
including the foundations of some well-built 
edifices, potteries, and a few coins. 

ARRANGEMENTS are now nearly completed 
for the carrying out of the new building scheme 
which the Committee of the Newcastle Y.M.C.A. 
has had under consideration for some time. 
Active operations will be commenced shortly, 
probably early in the autumn. The new build- 
ing will cover the whole of the ground occupied 
by the present premises of the Association, and 
extend right back to the Auction Rooms of 
Messrs. Davison and Son. About £10,000 will 
have to be raised to enable the Committee to 
carry out the scheme. 

Tue Pendlebury Institute Company, Limited, 
has agreed to sell the whole of its property 
to the Swinton and Pendlebury Urban District 
Council, to be used as a Town Hall and 
Offices. Owing to the vastly increased facilities 
for entertainments and the near access to 
Manchester, the original purposes of the 
Institute no longer exist. School attendance 
Offices and Overseers’ Offices have already been 
opened at the Institute, but it is not proposed 
to remove the District Council Offices there at 
present. 

Tue Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
has received a copy and translation of a notice 
issued by the Municipality of Vienna, calling for 
tenders for plans, construction, and working of 
a network of electric railways in and round 
that city. The tenders must be sent in before 
the 14th of November next. The notice may 
be seen at the Commercial Department of 
the Foreign Office, S.W., between the hours 
of 11 and 6. 

RECENTLY a treble bell, the small bell of a 
future peal when the Tower is built of St. John 
Baptist, Felixstowe, was temporarily hung at 
the west end of the Church, and was rung for 
the first time. The bell, which weighs over 
four cwt., was cast by Messrs. John Taylor and 
Co., of Loughborough, and is of fine tone. 

A RAFT containing over 7,000,000 feet of 
lumber, mostly white pine, is on its way down 
the Mississippi to St. Louis. It is believed to 
be the biggest raft ever floated down the river. 
Carried by rail the lumber would make four 
and a half miles of car loads. 


MASTER BUILDERS MEET AT 
LEED 


THE NEw Form oF CONTRACT AND THE 


HE National Association 
Builders of Great Britain held its half- 
yearly meeting in the Arbitration Room, 

Royal Exchange, Leeds, on July 23rd, when 
representatives were present from London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford, 
Huddersfield, Bolton, Derby, Preston, Leicester, 


Walsall, Hanley, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Bristol, 


Hull, Leeds, 
Blackburn. 
was approved and adopted, and ordered to be 
printed, and circulated amongst the members. 
Mr. C. W. Green, Liverpool, the honorary 
treasurer, submitted his audited accounts for 
the past half-year, showing the Association to 
be in a very satisfactory financial position. 
The President, Ald. J. Bowen, J.P., of Birming- 
ham, explained to the meeting the course which 
had been adopted in reference to the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, introduced into  Parlia- 
ment last session, and impressed upon 
the members the desirability of strongly oppos- 
ing the Bill should it be again introduced. 
A letter was read from Mr. Stanley G. Bird, 
London, giving an account-of the result of 
negotiations, which had extended over a long 
period, with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, with reference to the proposed new 
form of contract, and expressed much regret 
that, owing to the course adopted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in refusing to 
sanction the introduction of an arbitration 
clause in the form of contract, the whole 
matter had practically fallen through. Mr. 
John Dawson, of Huddersfield, in expressing 
his view as regards the Employers’ Liability — 


Southport, Nottingham and 


of Master - 


The report for the past half-year __ 


Bill, strongly urged the members to insure _ 


themselves against the risk of accidents to their 
workmen. Mr. T. F. Rider, London, gave a 
short account of the cause of the action which 
had been instituted by the Master Plasterers’ 
Association of London against the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, which had, 
for some considerable time past, systematically 
persecuted and endeavoured to get boycotted 
certain master plasterers-in London with 
whom they may have had some _ slight 
grievance. Mr. Rider explained that this case 
was one. in which master builders generally 
were concerned, and they should make a point 
of giving all the support they could in order to 
strengthen the action taken by the above body. 
It was decided that the Association should — 
render all the support it could, both financially 
and otherwise, to the Master Plasterers’ Asso- 
ciation of London. Various other matters 
interesting to the building trade were discussed, 
amongst which reference was made to the 


apprentices’ indenture form, some being drawn ~ 


up in such a manner as to render the employer 


liable to maintain the apprentices when unable © 


to work through illness. Mr. W. Irwin, of 


Leeds, was unanimously elected a member of _ 


the Council to fill the vacancy occasioned by — 
the resignation of Mr. Banks Mawson. It was~ 
resolved to hold the next half-yearly meet- 

ingin London. In theeveningthe members were 


entertained by the Leeds Master Builders, 


Association at dinner in the Queen’s Hotel, 
when Mr. W. Irwin, the vice-president of that 
Association, expressed the pleasure it afforded - 
the Leeds Master Builders to have the oppor- 


tunity of receiving the representatives of such — 


an important industry, and commented upon 


various matters relating to the building trade. 


Alderman John Bowen, in thanking the Leeds 


Master Builders for the reception accorded to ~ 


the National Association, commented generally 
upon the objects for which the Association was 


formed, and called the attention of the members _ 
to the fact that defence and not aggression was 


one of the principal objects in view, and strongly 
urged all master builders to stand shoulder to_ 


by this means the combinations of the operatives 
can be easily and effectually dealt with: a 


AN interesting archzeological discovery was 


recently made in Jamaica of a cave containing — 


twenty-four skeletons of the aboriginal Arawaks, © 
a shattered canoe of cedar wood, an arborvite 


mortar, and two curious earthenware vessels. 


shoulder, and be united in action, as it is only — 
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MAKING ELECTRICITY. 
NraGaraA, UNLIMITED, 450,000 HorsE-PoWER. 


HE utilization of Niagara on the American 
side is effected, as on the Canadian, by 
turbine wheels. Abouta mile and a half 

above the American Fall a broad and deep 
Canal has been cut to carry the rushing water 
from the rapids to a series of wheel-pits, down 
which the water drops into the turbines. 
Subterranean Tunnels carry off the water 
when it escapes from the revolving turbines, 
and ultimately it is discharged into the river 
again through holes in the face of the cliff that 
one may see from the new Suspension Bridge. 
This scheme is to supply 100,000 horse-power 
of motive force; and it is so far in operation 
that two or three days ago a current of 4,000 
horse-power was ‘laid on’’ to an aluminium 
factory a mile away. A second group of works, 
to supply another 100,000 horse-power, on the 
same plan, is to be constructed when the first 
group is completed. Meanwhile the Canadians 
are not idle. Their scheme is to have a huge 
Subterranean Chamber beneath the bed of 
the river in rear of the Horseshoe Fall, or 
rather of the end of it, near which stood 
in former times a great rock. In _ this 
Chamber the turbines and dynamos_ will 
be placed, all out of sight, and certainly out 
of hearing. This great plant will be drawing 
from the waters of Niagara 250,000 horse-power 
of motive force without the spectator before the 
curtain being any the wiser. Thus between 
them the Canadian and United States turbines 
will generate electric energy equal to 450,000 
horse-power, to be transmitted by wires to the 
many cities around them, to a distance perhaps 
of over a hundred miles. In Canada, which 
possesses the finest, the largest and the most 
-famous of the Falls, and which was the first to 
turn the water-power into electricity, this kind 
of motive force will some day be the dominant 
- factor. Mighty rivers and lakes are the grand 
characteristic of Canada; great waterfalls are 
as common there as hills in England. In some 
places, as at Ottawa, the power dormant in 
these Falls has been turned to account, but the 
quantity of power allowed to run untapped is 
so vast that what is used is nothing in compa- 
The English public has no conception 
of what can be done with the turbine nowa- 
days. The way we use what little water-power 
we do use is by the overshot or undershot-wheel, 
made familiar to us by artists’ sketches of 
places now out of the way and in ruins. 
Of such, in a more businesslike style, is 
the large wheel at Laxey, in the Isle of Man. 
But when you have a mass of water, even with 
a small fall—é ft. or 8 ft—the Canadian form 
of turbine seems to work wonders. The water 
is conducted into a channel, gathering force as 
it slides; and apparently by sheer weight in the 
Turbine Chamberit setsin motion mighty wheels 
that by the act of revolving produce the potent 
current of electricity —a current which at 
Ottawa (although produced from a very small 
portion of the Falls of the Ottawa River) suffices 
to run all the tramcars for many miles around 
and through the city, to light the streets and 
the buildings, to work the ‘‘ elevators,’’ and to 
supply the motor power of various factories, 
When we reflect upon the quantity of water 
annually poured over England by our too- 
liberal clouds and the quantity that meanders 
its way to the sea in so many directions, it 
would certainly seem well worth while that 
those bodies charged with educating our young 
» engineers should institute travelling scholar- 
ships, and send some of them off to study the 
applications of water and electric power in 
Canada and the United States. Itis anastound- 
ing thing that, when hundreds of cities, and 
even mere villages, in North America have their 
cheap, convenient, swift, and universally patron- 
ised electric trams, we in England should be 
only just thinking about them. 


Mr. CHARLES Hopxinson, the head of the 
Bee Hive Engineering Works, Retford, died 
-suddenly last Sunday week. As a practical 
milling engineer he was known all over the 
United Kingdom and also on the continent, and 
he was the owner of many patent rights, and 
had taken several gold and other medals at the 
Royal Shows and Milling Exhibitions all over 
the country. 


A BIG WORK AT NEWCASTLE. 


EXTENDING THE ASYLUM. 


HE extension of the Newcastle City Lunatic 
Asylum at Gosforth, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by the Mayor (Ald. W. 
H. Stephenson), on Wednesday last, will in- 
volve an expenditure of £100,000. The City 
Lunatic Asylum at Coxlodge is about thirty 
years old, and has cost something like £96,000. 
A site was chosen at Coxlodge, consisting of 
524 acres, for which the price paid was £10,000. 
The Visiting Committee appointed as its 
Architect Mr. Moffat, of Edinburgh. Further 
extension becoming necessary, and having been 
agreed upon, the Council invited Architects to 
send in plans in competition. No fewer than 
twenty-two Architects competed, and the judg- 
ing of the plans resulted as follows :—First, 
Mr. J. W. Dyson, Grainger Street, Newcastle ; 
second, Messrs. Montgomery and Carr, New- 
castle; third, Mr. W. L. Newcombe, Newcastle; 
fourth, Messrs. Freeman and Robbins, New- 
castle. Mr. Dyson was appointed Architect for 
the buildings, and premiums were awarded to 
the remaining three Architects. The contract 
was given to Mr. Walter Scott, Newcastle. 
The new Asylum is being erected for male 
patients, and will accommodate 361, and when 
completed the whole of the present Asylum will 
be adapted for women patients, the total 
accommodation being then about 800. The 
new buildings are arranged in two-storeyed 
blocks, the various floors forming wards for 
the different classes of patients. The walls 
externally will be of stone, and the roofs covered 
with best Bangor slates. The patients’ blocks 
will have the floor between ground and first 
floor of Mark Fawcett and Co.’s system of 
fireproof flooring, and the ceiling to the upper 
floors will be formed of concrete. The floors 
and woodwork generally will be pitch pine. 
The Lavatories, Bathrooms, &c., will be lined 
with glazed bricks. All the Staircases will be 
of Yorkshire stone. The heating and ventilation 
will be the system known as the ‘“ plenum”’ 
system, and all apparatus is to be in the sub- 
ways below the buildings, so that no part can 
be interfered with by patients. There will be 
fire main services both inside and outside the 
buildings. In addition to the patients’ blocks 
there is a complete Administrative Department, 
comprising Committee Rooms, Offices, Kitchens, 
Stores, Dining Hall, Workshops, Bakery, 
Visitors’ Room, Club Rooms for attendants, 
and apartments for the medical and other 
officers. There isalso a new Laundry, Isolation 
Hospital, Recreation Hall, Chapel, Superinten- 
dent’s Residence, Head Attendant’s House, ten 
Cottages for attendants, and Entrance Lodge. 
The buildings will be lighted by electriclight, and 
the motive power required for driving machinery, 
ventilating fans, &c., will beelectric. A complete 
electric plant is to be provided. The founda- 
tions, and the erection of the main buildings to 
the ground floor line have been carried out by 
Mr. John Ferguson, of Newcastle, and the 
contract for the superstructure and auxiliary 
buildings has been let to Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Newcastle, who is now proceeding with the 
work. The heating and ventilation will be 
carried out by Messrs. Ashwell and Nesbit, of 
Newcastleand London; theelectriclight fittings, 
wires, and cables by the Corlett Electrical 
Engineering Co.; and the sanitary fittings 
throughout are to be of Doulton’s manufacture. 


- The whole of the proposed works have been 


designed by Mr. John W. Dyson, Architect, of 
Newcastle. To give an idea of the magnitude 
of the buildings, it may be stated that they will 
cover five acres of ground, and there will be 
over 34 million cubic feet of actual buildings. 


Tue Duchesse d’Uzés’ Statue of Joan of Arc 
has been unveiled at Pont-a-Mousson. It was 
refused admission at the last Paris Salon— 
according to some, because it was not believed 
to be really her own work, and, according to 
others, because the professionals were jealous 
of an amateur. 

A FRENCH engineer has conceived the 
interesting idea of reproducing the house in 
which Napoleon lived at St. Helena, as an 
attraction during the Exhibition of tg00. The 
house will be an exact copy of the original, 
surrounded by panoramic canvases representing 
the natural environs. 


A FIRE RESISTING TREE. 


N interesting account of a fire-resisting 
A tree is given by Mr. Robert Thomson in 
a Consular report on Colombia. He 
writes: ‘‘The thousands of square miles of 
natural pasturage on the plains and lower hills 
of Tolima assume during the rainy season 
the most beautiful verdure. But in the alter- 
nate season of drought the general aspect is 
that of a desert. These lands were originally 
acquired at a nominal cost. No conservation 
of the natural fertility of the land has ever 
been taken into consideration. On the con- 
trary, the natural grasses, intermixed with 
scrub or brushwood, have been systematically 
burned from year to year, and the burnings 
effected during the most scorching period of 
drought. The principal object attained by this 
process of despoliation is the reproduction of 
new and tender herbage or pasturage, which, 
with the advent of the rainy season, forthwith 
covers the parched surface. Vast pastoral re- 
gions—scores of thousands of square miles—in 
tropical America are thus maintained. Half a 
century, or it may be acentury, of this treat- 
ment suffices to extinguish almost every trace 
of fertility in the soil. In Tolima alone hardly 
less than 2,000 square miles of savannahs and 
hills, ascending to some 3,000 feet, have in this 
way been transformed into comparatively 
barren wastes. And in other parts of the Republic 
many thousands of square miles have similarly 
lapsed by this devastating process. This per- 
sistent burning of the savannahs and hills for 
crops of renewed pasturage plays desperate 
havoc with all other vegetation, trees and 
brushwood. Isolated palm trees, with their in- 
tensely hard trunks and endogenous structure, 
together with groups of brushwood in sheltered 
or humid spots, sometimes withstand the fury 
of the flames. There is, however, one pheno- 
menal exception to this subversive power of 
the fires. A humble tree with contorted 
and rugged trunks and branches and scabrous 
leaves, a tree presenting the most sub- 
dued and weird aspect conceivable; . this 
pigmy tree not only resists the fury of 
the flames, but fire is actually congenial and 
subservient to its existence, for the tree, 
instigated by the conflagrations, forms itself 
into great plantations. The name of this tree 
is chaparro (Rhopala obovata), indigenous to 
Colombia and other South American countries. 
It attains a height of 15 to 20 feet, and its dis- 
torted trunks measure from nine to 12 inches in 
diameter. It is widely distributed in Colombia, 
for I have found it at the Sierra Nevada of 
Santa Marta, and dispersed inland 1,000 miles 
from the sea. In contact with great forest fires 
it maintains a precarious existence. But, as 
already explained, it usurps dominion in places 
where no other tree can grow. In Tolima it 
abounds on the slopes and ridges of the hills 
at elevations from 1,000 to 3,500 feet. In this 
department alone hundreds of square miles of 
the lower hills, which have been reduced to 
sterility by incessant burnings, are occupied by 
this diminutive tree, and it assumes the aspect 
of vast systematically formed and well-kept 
plantations. This is more than a triumph of 
the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.”’ 


By the will of Mr. George Woofenden, of 
Kenwood Bank, Sheffield, £120,000 is to be 
devoted to the erection and endowment of Con- 
valescent Homes and Almshouses in Sheffield. 

THE Parish of St. Luke, Chadderton, Oldham, 
is to be provided witha Vicarage. The estimated 
cost is £1,500. It is hoped shortly to proceed 
with the work of erection of the structure. 

THE extension of the British Museum is 
likely, it seems, to be presently undertaken. 
The annual report of the Trustees announces 
that the purchase of 54 acres of adjoining 
ground for this purpose is on the point of being 
completed. 

Tue Church at Easington, County Durham, 
which has been closed for nearly twelve months 
for the carrying out of improvements, was re- 
opened recently by the Bishop of Durham. 
The total cost of the improvements is over 
£3,000. 

Porous glass is a late novelty in the Paris 
market. The holes are so small that neither 
dust nor draught follows its use, and yet the 
ventilation is said to be excellent. 
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Professional Items. 


BatcomBe.—Mr. G. Richards Julian, the 
Architect appointed by the Council, is pre- 
paring plans for the proposed Workmen's 
Reading Room. The building is to consist of 
three rooms that can be opened together for 
entertainments, and caretaker’s Cottage at 
side. 

eel pe 

Battersea (S.W.)—Next the Town Hall, a 
Jarge Mansion has been secured by Mr. Sprague, 
the Architect, ahd Mr. Macham, of Sunderland, 
and on the site is to be erected a Theatre and 
Opera House. 

* * 

BERKHAMSTED.—An event of signal import- 
ance in the history of Berkhamsted School was 
celebrated when the new Chapel was dedicated 
by the Bishop of Colchester. The Chapel is 
Late Perpendicular in style, from the designs 
of Mr. Charles H. Rew, Architect, of Berk- 
hamsted, and the east end is unique among 
English Churches, being built after the style 
of the Church of Santa Maria dei Maracoli at 
Venice. 

#23 ‘ 

BETHESDA (WALES).—New Schools are about 
to be built at Bethesda, Wales, from designs 
by Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, Architects, 
of Castle Street, Liverpool. 

* * 


* 
BootLe.—A start has been made with the 
new Presbyterian Church of England at Bootle. 
The Church is designed to accommodate 600 
persons on the Ground Floor, having no 
Galleries, and will be built of grey and red 
brick. It has a large single roof span, divided 
into bays, with hollow Transepts. There are 
also Vestries and Rooms for Sunday School 
purposes. An Organ Gallery is provided at 
one end of the West Transept. The present 
Church is to be used as a Schoolroom, with 
covered connection withthe new Church. The 
Church is expected to be completed in twelve 
months. Messrs. Raffles and Campbell are the 
contractors, and Messrs. Woolfall and Eccles, 
of Castle Street, Liverpool, are the Architects. 
* 


* 

BILLINGBOROUGH.—A handsome stained glass 
window has just been placed in the east end of 
the Parish Church at Billingborough, Lincoln- 
shire. It is intended to serve as a memorial to 
the Duke of Clarence and Avondale. 

* OK 

BrIGHTON.—The Brighton Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor has been instructed to provide 
au electric passenger lift for the Town Hall at 
an estimated cost of £538. He states in his 
report that there are 2,000 such lifts worked by 
electricity in operation in various parts of the 
country. 

pets 

BroapDsTaAirs.—The Yarrow Home, Broad- 
stairs, for convalescent children, was opened on 
Wednesday last. Messrs. Davis and Emanuel 
were the Architects, and Messrs. Colls, the 
builders. It contains accommodation for fifty 
boys and fifty girls in separate Wings, and a 
special feature of the building is the verandahs 
facing due south. 

et 

BurBaGE.—The new Public Hall at Burbage, 
near Buxton, has been opened by Lady Goring. 
The Foundation Stone was laid last autumn. 
The building is in the open space dividing the 
new and old Macclesfield Roads, the main 
front facing the former. The style is Late 
Gothic. The Hall is 56 ft. by 30 ft., with 
Entrance, Ticket Office, and Cloak Rooms, and 
Platform, 30 ft. by 13 ft. The seating capacity 
of the Hall is 350. At the east end are four 
shops. The building has been erected by a 
hmited liability company, and the total cost is 
between £2,000 and £3,000. The Architects 
were Messrs. Garlick and Flint, Terrace Road, 
Buxton, and the builder Mr. J. Gladwin. 


* 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—The Board of Guar- 
dians has under consideration a report by Mr. 
Stevenson, Architect, on proposed alterations 
to the House, including separate Wards, accom- 
modation for nurses, Children’s Wards at the 
Hospital, and enlargement of the Laundry and 
Wash-house. The estimated outlay is put down 
at £4,820. 


Dusiin.—On Sunday, the new Organ, which 
is the memorial gift of the Catholic officers and 
men of the Royal Irish Constabulary to the 
Church of the Holy Family, Aughrim Street, 

was opened. The Organ, which has been built 
by Messrs. Telford & Telford, is throughout of 
Irish manufacture, and has been pronounced by 
competent critics to be a most perfect instru- 
ment. 

eae p 

Dumrriges.—Tenders to the amount of 
£11,728 11s. 9d. have been accepted for new 
Academy Buildings for the Dumfries Burgh 
School Board. The contractors are—for 
masonry, Messrs. Houston & Robinson; joinery, 
S. McLachlan ; plastering, R. Moffat ; plumbing, 
P. Drummond & Son; painting, H. Haining, 
all of Dumfries; and R. Mulligan, slater, of 
Annan; Kean & Wardrop, tile layers, Glasgow. 

* * 
* 

.DurHaM.—For the new County Council buil- 
dings, the design marked by the motto of 
‘“Demos ’’ has been adopted for execution at a 
cost not exceeding £22,000, the Architects 
being Messrs. Harry Barnes and Fredk. E. 
Coates, A.A.R.I.B.A., of Sunderland. These 
gentlemen were awarded the second premium 
by the referee, Mr. MacVicar Anderson, and 
the first premium was voted to the plan in- 
scribed ‘‘ Onward ’’ by Messrs. Cooksey & Cox, 
of the Adelphi, W.C.; but the conditions of the 
competition required tenders within the amount 
stipulated, to be submitted for approval before 
the Council would confirm the adjudicator’s 
recommendation. The tender for building this 
design by Messrs. Barnes & Coates was stated 
to be £18,051, which was accepted, leaving a 
margin, as above stated, of £4,000 for contin- 
gencies. The tender for Messrs. Cooksey & 
Cox’s plan amounted to £21,977, with only £23 
for contingencies, It was stated that the site in 
Old Elvet cost £6,000, and that the fittings and 
furnishings would bring the total cost up to 


£40,000. 


* * 


* 

FAaRSLEY.—At its last meeting the Calverly 
and Farsley School Board decided to invite five 
Architects to :end in sketch plans for a new 
School, consisting of Central Hall and five 
Class Rooms, capable of accommodating 360 
scholars. 

* x 

GATESHEAD-oN-TyNE.— Designs wererecently 
invited from five Architects practising in New- 
castle for the new permanent Church of St. 
George, in the parish of Christchurch. Mr. J. 
W. Walton-Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., of Shotley 
Hall, the assessor, selected that submitted by 
Mr. Stephen Piper, of County Chambers, West- 
gate Road, Newcastle, and he has since been 
appointed Architect. The whole scheme is to 
be carried out at once, inclusive of Tower. 
The design is Early English in style, consisting 
of Nave and Aisles lighted by triplet lancets, 
no clerstories being introduced ; shallow Tran- 
septs, each having double gabled fronts and 
Chancel; Tower with belfry and saddleback 
roof, on south side of West Front, at angle of 
two thoroughfares. Accommodation will be 
provided for 630 persons. The contract has 
been let to Mr. Alexander Pringle, of Gateshead, 


at £5,900. 
* x 

GuLasGow.—The Stained Glass Window pre- 
sented to Greenhead Parish Church, Glasgow, 
by the Messrs. Tullis, of Bridgeton, has just 
been completed by Mr. Stephen Adam, St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. The lower portion 
of the Window—which is a three-light one— 
represents the Adoration and the gifts of the 
Kings, and the lower part represents Christ in 
Glory surrounded by worshipping figures. The 
Window is a beautiful piece of mosaic glass 
work, richly coloured, and treated in a fine 
artistic spirit. 

* 

GREAT SAUGHALL.—The Foundation Stone 
was laid last week of a new Church at Great 
Saughall, near Hawarden. It is being built 
from the designs of Mr. Medland Taylor, of 
Manchester, and will be mainly of brick, with 
tiled roof. 

*x* * 
* 

HacxneEy.—In emulation of their neighbour 
Shoreditch, the Hackney Vestry has decided 
to introduce electric light in conjunction 
with a dust destructor. The scheme has been 


entrusted for its elaboration to Mr. Francis 
Hastings Medhurst, their consulting electrical 
engineer, who holds similar appointments for 
Bedford and several other corporations. 

*x * 


* 

HUuDDERSFIELD.—The Wesleyans of Lindley, 
Huddersfield, are commemorating the opening of 
their first Chapel 100 years ago—a building now 
used as a Sunday School—by adding a new 
Chancel to the handsome Gothic Chapel erected 
in 1867. The Chancel is being built from designs 


and plans by Mr. Edgar Wood, Architect, of — 


Manchester. The cost will be about £1,500, 

towards which £1,100 has been subscribed or 
promised, The scheme includes the provision 
of Minister’s and Choir Vestries’ and Organ 
Chamber. The principal feature of the Chancel 
will be a five light flowing tracery window, 
which will be filled with stained glass, the gift 
of Mr. J. W. Sykes, J.P., Lindley. The interior 
of the Chapel will be finished o polished stone 
and oak panelling, and will be fitted with oak 
Choir Stalls and Communion Table, specially 
designed by the Architect and presented by 
Mrs. W. A. Whitehead, of Baildon, Bradford 
and Miss Sykes, of Lindley, ‘‘in memory of 
their sister.’” Messrs. Bottomley & Sons, of 
Lindley, are the contractors for masonry, and 


Messrs. Crowther & Wilkins, of Marsh, are the ~ 


joiners. 
* x 

IpswicH.—In the competition for the Ipswich 
Workhouse six designs were remitted to the 
Assessor, Mr. Charles Barry, who has awarded 
the first premium to Messrs. Stephen Salter, 
Lister Newcombe, and H. Percy Adams, of 28, 
Woburn Place, Russell Square, London, and 
the second to Messrs. Philip Tree and Ivor 
Price, of 70, Warwick Road, Earl’s Court, 
London. The other Architects who competed 
were :—Messrs. H. S. Legg and Son, London ; 
Messrs. W. H. Seth-Smith and A. R. G. 
Fenning, London; Mr. G. W. Leighton, 
Ipswich; and Messrs. C. Q, Ellison and Son, 
Liverpool. 

AT acost of about Li, 200, new School pail 
ings, adjacent to Crown Street Congregational 
Church, are being erected under the supervision 
of Mr. Frank Brown, Architect. The Founda- 
tion Stone was laid on Tuesday last. 

* * 


LANCASTER.—St. Luke’s -Church, Skerton, 
Lancaster, is proposed to be furnished with a 
new Chancel, in order to make room near the 
centre of the Church for the organ, which is 
attacked by dry rot. The design has been 
prepared by Messrs, Austin & Paley, Architects, 
and the estimated cost is about £600. 

* * 


* 

LEAMINGTON.—The new loop-line which the 
London and North Western Railway Company 
has constructed between Daventry and 
Marton, near Leamington, was recently opened 
for passenger traffic. The line has been con- 
structed by Messrs. Walter Scott & Co., of 
Newcastle, at a cost of over £250,000, and 
is nearly fourteen miles long. 

* * 


* 

Lrepspury.—Extensive alterations and im- 
provements have been made to the parish 
Church. The cost of the restoration has been 
nearly £5,000. Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., was 
the Architect, and Messrs. Bunning, Camber- 
well, London, were the contractors. 

* x 
* 

LivERPOOL.—At the Local Government Board 
inquiry at the Municipal Offices into the appli- 
cation by the Liverpool Corporation for power 
to borrow £35,000 for the erection of a new 
Central Fire Station and District Police Offices, 
and the extension of the present Police Offices on 
the site of the present buildings. The Town 
Clerk stated thatthe City Surveyor had gone 
carefully into the question, and estimated 
£20,000 as a fair proportion for police purposes, 
and {15,000 for the fire department. The 
present accommodation for both sections was 
very inadequate, and the present scheme was 
the most economical that could be devised to 
meet the requirements of the city. It did not 
involve the purchase of any new land, as the 
present site would be used, and the money 
required was simply for the erection of new 
buildings. The present buildings were erected 
thirty-seven years ago when the population was 
under 435,000, and the police force numbered less 
than 1,000. At present the population was 
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518,000 and the police force 1,600. The lowest 
tender for the buildings was £33,594, but it was 
thought there should be a margin for con- 
tingencies, and the sum of £35,000 was pro- 
posed. 
le 

LLANELLY.—The Llanelly Harbour Com- 
missioners have decided to have a new Dock 
and bucket dredger, at a cost of £100,000. The 
site of the new Dock is favourably situated, and 
is a freehold of the Commissioners. It is to 
the north of the present Carmarthenshire 
Dock, and is at present a reservoir used for 
scouring purposes. Its position is a most 
suitable one, ample room being offered for 
siding accommodation, and it is noteworthy 
that it adjoins the Mynydd Mawr line, which 
connects the great anthracite coalfield with the 
seaboard. The Dock gates will be 50 ft. wide. 

* * 


Lonpon.—The London County Council has 
accepted the tender of Messrs. L. Faulkner and 
Sons, at f111 2s. 1od., for repairs to and 
painting of the Myatt’s Fields boundary wall. 
The tender of Messrs. McVey for the supply of 
fencing for Hilly Fields, at £927 19s. gd., was 
also accepted. The tender of Mr. S. Kavanagh, 
at £8,399 17s. 9d., was accepted for rebuilding 
Lea Bridge. 

rae 
LypDEARD.—Dr. Kennion, Bishop of Path and 
Wells, recently dedicated an Organ just erected 
by Messrs. Brindley and Foster, of Sheffield, at 
a cost of £567. 
as 

‘Lynn.—Additions are being made to the 
Town Hall by Messrs. Young and Co., of 
Norwich, from plans prepared by Messrs. Tree 
and Price, of London and St. Leonard’s. 

* * 


MertTHyrR Typvi_.—In this parish, on the 
29th July, Mrs. Frederick Harris laid the 
Foundation Stone of a new place of worskip, 
which is dedicated to St. Matthias. The 
Architect is Mr.-J. L. Pearson, R.A., and the 
new edifice will cost about £3,000 and seat 350 
people. The site was given by Colonel 
Lockwood. 

Ses 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE; — For strengthening 
the Lantern Tower. of the Cathedral, Mr. 
Leeson, the Architect, states that the work 
could be well and substantially done for £1,515, 
exclusive of Architect’s commission and the 
clerk of work’s salary, for which, and for 
unforseen circumstances, a further sum of £250 
should be added. 

On Thursday will be unveiled an alabaster 
Tablet, with black marble inscription panel, 
erected in Felling Church, to the memory of 
the late William Watson Pattinson, J.P., of 
Felling House. The design is by Messrs. 
Hicks and Charlewood, Architects, Newcastle 
Mr. Beall is the Sculptor. 

x x 


* 

NottincHAM.—With reference to the site of 
the proposed new Workhouse, the Local Govern- 
ment Board has, upon the advice of its 
Architect, Mr. Gordon Smith, requested the 
Board of Guardians to select a more eligible 
one. Mr. Gordon Smith, in his report, says :— 
“The fact of the site having a private road across 
it is a most serious drawback, and its irregular 
surface and steep gradient will greatly increase 
the difficulty of arranging a Workhouse on the 
site, and will certainly very largely increase the 
cost of erection. Doubtless these two con- 
ditions are capable of being overcome—a tunnel 
or tunnels may be formed under the road so as 
to connect one side with the other, and by 
means of stairs, inclines, and arranging the 
storeys of the buildings at varying levels, all 
these difficulties may be either entirely over- 
come or greatly mitigated. At the same time 
it has to be remembered that these conditions 
will very materially add to the cost of the 
building by reason of the tunnelling, the digging, 
excavating, levelling, and carting, and the un- 
usual depth of foundations that will be necessary 
in almost every block of building that may be 
erected, in order to arrive at the proper levels, 
and when built, the arrangeinents will be such 
as will involve great difficulty and cost in per- 
manent administration and supervision if 
efficiency is to be maintained.”’ 

* * 


PICKERING.—A new Roman Catholic Church 
was consecrated at Pickering, on Tuesday last. 


The building was formerly a Salvation Army 
Barracks. A beautiful Reredos, having taber- 
nacle and canopy of Caen stone, with columns 
of rough royal marble, has been inserted. It is 
in the Corinthian style, with rich mouldings and 
panelled and carved dome, surmounted by a 
cross, the carvings of dome and capitals and 
cross being richly gilded. A handsome stained 
glass East Window, by Mr. Redmond of Whitby, 
has been inserted, the centre light representing 
‘“The Descent from the Cross.’’ The whole of 
the woodwork is stained and varnished. The 
work of interior decoration has been ably carried 
out by Mr. G. M. Robson, of Norton, the wood- 
work being executed by Mr. J. White, of 
Whitby, and the plumbing and glazing work by 
Mr. Remmer, of Pickering. 
x * 


PockLinGton.—The Guardians of Pockling- 
ton Union (Yorks) have resolved to enlarge the 
Workhouse, and plans for the new erection have, 
therefore, been prepared by Mr. H. L. Tacon, 
Architect, of Rotherham. 

* x 

RAINHAM (KENT).—The Architect estimates 
that the cost of site and buildings for the pro- 
posed Cemetery would be £2,365, and he 
recommends a loan of £3,000; these figures 
include cost of site, £800; building a Chapel, 
£900 ; and a Lodge, £400. 

* x 


* 

RetForp —After a careful examination of 
the West Retford Bridge, over the River Idle, 
the Surveyer to the Town Council finds that 
the bolts which fastened the iron plates to the 
girders have all been worn away, and will 
require immediate attention. This accounts 
for the settlement of the road in places on the 
Bridge. . 

hd 

Rreon.—From plans and specifications pre- 
pared by Mr. Preston, the Local Government 
Board has decided to borrow £1,100 for the 
purpose of Highway repairs and a scheme of 
Water Supply. 

Fee 

STANDON.—The additions to St. Edmund’s 
Roman Catholic College, near Standon, will, 
when complete, include an Exhibition Hall, 
which will be used as a study place, ten Class 
Rooms, Lavatories, Swimming Bath, covered 
Playground, two Dormitories, a Library for the 
boys, and a Billiard Room for the Professors. 
hes Architect is~ Mri; A.) .) burdie: = Che 
estimated cost of the undertaking is £4,500. 

*x* * 


STRENSALL (NEAR YorRK).—A Wesleyan 
Chapel is being erected, to replace the structure 
burnt down some months ago. The plans are 
by Mr. Edward Taylor, Architect, York. The 
contractors are Mr. H. Creaser, of Strensall, 
and Mr. G. Mansfield, York. 

Eats 

SWANSEA.—It is proposed to pull down 
Swansea Parish Church and erect a larger one 
in its place. The accommodation of the present 
Church is inadequate, and it is intended to erect, 
from the designs of Sir Arthur Blomfield, a 
Church with 1,200 sittings, at a cost of £20,000, 
of which £15,000 is subscribed. 

x * 


* 

THORNLIEBANK.—The Public Library, which 
is being built at Thornliebank, N.B., to com- 
memorate the late Mr. Atlexander Crum, of 
Thornliebank, is in the Classic style of Archi- 
tecture characteristic to Scottish buildings in 
the 17th century, and the Architect is Dr. 
Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh. The cost will 
be about £2,000. 

* * ‘ 
* 

ToTTERDOWN.—New School Rooms are being 
erected in connection with the Totterdown 
Free Methodist Church at a cost of £2,5c0. 
The facade is in hammer-dressed blue pennant 
stone, with dressings of Monk’s Park freestone. 
The work is being carried out from the designs 
and under the super vision of Mr. William Paul, 
Architect and Surveyor, of Wells Road, Bristol. 

a 


ToxtetH ParK.—Built on the grounds of 
Richmond Lodge, near Sefton Park Railway 
Station, by the Urban District Council of 
Toxteth Park, the new Refuse Destructor and 
Depot have been opened. The plans were 
prepared by Mr. John Price, engineer to the 
District Council. The refuse is tipped inside 
the Destructor building directly into movable 
trucks, then directly into the furnaces, through 


openings in the top of the cells. The trucks 
and feeding openings are constructed in 
accordance with the patents of Messrs. Boulnois 
and Brodie, and with all the latest improve- 
ments. There are six cells or furnaces, erected 
back to back, with a main flue to carry off the 
gases placed between, on what is known as the 
‘ Fryer’’ principle as improved by the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Manlove and Co. The cells 
are fitted throughout with mechanically self- 
clinkering fire bars, the patent of Mr. Thomas 
Henderson, of Trueman Street, Liverpool. 
The total expenditure has been £7,888 8s. 5d. 
Mr. Price also prepared the plans for the Town 
depot, consisting of Manager’s House, Weigh- 
house, Stabling for ten horses, cart sheds, yard, 
with apartments for a horsekeeper and fireman. 
The cost of the depét was :—Buildings (Mr. T. 
Spencer, Aintree), covered vans, horses and 
harness, &c., £3,035. 
* * 


WEDNESBURY.—The Corner Stone of a Girls’ 
Department in connection with the Parish 
Church Schools, Church Hill, has been laid by 
the Mayor. The new building is to stand on land 
adjacent to the old Schools, and with certain 
alterations of the existing buildings will afford 
additional accommodation for 300 children, 
whilst improved outbuildings will be provided. 
The work is being carried out by Messrs. 
Morriss and Atkinson, Lansdown Street, Bir- 
mingham, from designs by Mr. J. H. Gibberns, 
City Road, Birmingham. 

* * 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—New Schools are to 
be erected for the School Board, at Weston- 
super-Mare. They are designed to accommo- 
date 999 children, and will be built from plans 
by Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, of 
Weston-super-Mare. 

* * 

WorTLEY.—From the designs of Messrs. 
Kay & Twist, Architects, of Park Row, Leeds, 
a new Church is shortly to be built at Wortley, 
Leeds. 

Pee 

YEADON.—New Conservative Club and 
Premises are about to be erected from plans 
by Mr. Harold Chippindale, Architect, of 
Guiseley. 

aly 

YorxK.—On Friday the Monument erected in 
York Minster to the memory of the late 
Archbishop Thomson will be unveiled. The 
Monument consists of a recessed Altar Tomb, 
designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., witha 
life-sized recumbent effigy by Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft,R.A. The site otf the Monument 
is in the South Transept, just outside the 
entrance to the South Choir Aisle. 


M. Henri BLONDEL, 71 years of age, the 
most enterprising builder in Paris, who erected 
the Continental Hotel, the Labour Exchange, 
and 172 Dwelling Houses, has been fined 
3,000f, for ‘‘ simple ’’—that is to say, non-fraud- 
ulent—bankruptcy. His liabilities are said to 
exceed £1,000,000. 

A SCHEME is on foot to erect a Drinking 
Fountain at Cockermouth, to commemorate 
the fact that William Wordsworth was born in 
that town on April 7th, 1770. Such a memorial 
would be a suitable adjunct to the new park 
which: Mrs. Harris has given to the town, and 
which will be formally opened next week. 

An old landmark in the city of Wakefield is 
to be restored in the re-construction of the Tower 
of St. John’s Church, which was removed at 
the end of 1884 on account of its unsafe and 
dangerous condition. The cost of the work is 
estimated at from £2,500 to £3,000. 

Tue Over Wyresdale Township having agreed 
to erect and maintain a Bridge over the Wyre 
at Abbeystead, subject to the Lancaster Cor- 
poration keeping the bed of the river in repair, 
the Corporation has assented to the proposal. 

Tue Local Government Board has authorised 
the purchase of the Tooting College Estate by 
the Wandsworth and Clapham Board of Guar- 
dians for the sum of £40,000 as a Home for the 
aged and infirm poor. 

Tue Accrington and Church Outfall Sewerage 
Board was fined £280 at the Blackburn County 
Court recently for disobeying an order to carry 
out a sewerage scheme within eighteen months. 
The fine was at the rate of £10 for each day of 
default. 
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The Builders’ Journal 
COMPETITIONS. 


No. 5.—A Cottage Hospital. 


Designs are required for a Cottage Hospital 
on a Corner Site in a County Town.. Provision 
must be made for twelve beds (six women and 
six men), with Matron’s and Superintendent’s 
Apartments, Convalescent Room, and all 
necessary domestic and sanitary accommo- 
dation. A sum of three thousand pounds may 
be expended on the building and terrace. 
Designs to reach the Editor not later than 
Monday, August 26th, 1895. 


RULES. 


1.—There must not be more than three separate sheets of 
drawings submitted by any competitor in any single 
competition. 

2.—The scale must be a uniform one of 8 feet to the inch for 
plans, elevations, and sections. Detail drawings must 
be to half-inch scale, and a perspective in ink may be 
included. 

3.—All drawings must be inked in, and be without colour or 
wash, 

4.—Drawings in each competition must be sent in on the 
date specified, and must be submitted under a motto, 
accompanied by the name and address of each com- 
petitor in a sealed envelope. 

s.—AH competitors must be under the age of twenty-six, 

6.—A public exhibition of the premiated designs will be held. 
The result of each monthly award will be announced 
in our columns and the assessors’ reports will be 
published in full. The Drawings will remain the 
property of their authors, but we shall reserve the 
right to reproduce any we think fit. 


THE AWARDS. 


1—A Gold Medal and a Cheque for 
£10 10s., to the competitor who submits the best 
half-dozen sets of drawings during the session of 
twelve months, 

2—A Silver Medal and a Cheque for 
£3 3s., to the competitor-who submits the best 
single set of drawings during the session. 

3.—Certificates signed by the Assessor and counter- 
signed by THE BuILDERS’ JOURNAL, will be awarded 
to the authors of the premiated designs in each com- 
petition, who will each receive a cheque for half-a- 
guinea for out of pocket expenses, 

4.—At the end of the session the whole of the premiated 
designs will be submitted to a committee composed of 
the monthly assessors, and the Gold and Silver Medals 
and cheques will be awarded by them. 


Editorial. 


Tue EprrTor will be glad to read any suitable matter 
submitted to him, and will return all MSS. when stamps 
are sent to pay postage. 

All matter must reach the Editor by the first post on 
Saturday morning to ensure its treatment in the current 
issue, 


Publishing. 


The terms for free post Subscription to any part of the 
United Kingdom are S1x SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE per 
annum by half-yearly or annual prepayments. 


Advertising. 


SITUATIONS WANTED, SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNER- 
SHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
Per line, Sixpence. Minimum charge, Eighteenpence. 
Three Insertions for the price of Two. 
Prepayment in the above Advertisements 1s absolutely 
NECESSATY. 
Page or Paragraph Announcements, Trade Advertise- 
ments. 
Prices on application. 
Small Advertisements for current week’s issue are 
received up to first post Monday morning inclusive. 


Editorial and Publishing Offices: 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


THE new Free Library, at West Hartlepool, 
will be opened by Mr. W. C. Ward-Jackson, in 
October. 

A Brass Tablet to the late Bishop Sillitoe, 
first. Bishop of New Westminster, has been 
placed in the Cathedral, New Westminster. 
The memorial is in the form of a shield, bearing 
a suitable inscription. 

THE new buildings of the Cambridge Training 
College for Women Teachers, which were 
erected by means of the Pfeiffer Bequest, have 
just been completed. They will be formally 
opened on October roth. 

THE Leigh and Atherton Joint Sewerage 
Board proposes borrowing £45,000 -for the 
purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal. 

A MASSIVE granite Monument was unveiled on 
Sunday morning in Uxbridge Cemetery, to the 
memory of the Chartist poet, John Bedford 
Leno, who is there buried. 

Tue Doncaster Rural District Council pro- 
poses to borrow £7,500 for the purpose of pro- 
viding sewage and sewage disposal works for 
Bolton-on-Dearne and Goldthorpe. 


SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


Essex Archzological Society. — On 
Thursday the Essex Archeological Society 
visited Saffron Walden for the purpose of its 
annual meeting. A large number of members, 
with Mr. Beaumont, proceeded to Audley End 
Mansion, which was thrown open by the Right 
Hon. Lord Braybrooke. Having journeyed to 
Saffron Walden, the Church was visited, where 
the Rev. W. E. Layton read a paper. After 
this the party visited the Museum, when papers 
were read by Mr. G. Maynard, the curator, 
describing the rise and progress of the Museum 
from its formation in 1832 to its present time. 
Mr. Maynard afterwards read a short paper on 
the early history of the Castle ruins. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution. 
This Charity heldits forty-eighth annual meeting 
on Thursday, July 25th, at the offices, 35, 
Southampton Row, Bloomsbury. Mr. Basil P. 
Ellis (the President) occupied the chair, sup- 
ported by Messrs. George Plucknett, J.P. (Hon. 
Treasurer), Thomas Stirling, W. Scrivener, 
E. M. W. Goslett, and other friends of the 
Institution. The Secretary (Major Brutton) 
read the annual report, which stated that the 
Institution continues to carry into effect its 
purposes as usual, the only drawback being the 
need of increased income to provide for all the 
necessitous applicants who seek the benefits of 
the Charity. This is especially to be regretted, 
because some are very aged before making their 
wants known. The Committee’s efforts have 
been much hampered by the diminution of 
subscriptions, consequent upon the death of 
many regular subscribers, and this makes it 
an earnest and urgent matter to endeavour to 
obtain new subscribers and donors, in order to 
maintain the Institution. This state of affairs 
cannot be too widely known to the patrons. A 
movement has been set on foot for the Secretary 
to calland solicit subscriptions or donations from 
all members of the building and allied trades 
within the metropolitan district, which it is 
hoped will be attended with good practical 
results. At the present time there are forty- 
six pensioners on the funds, while others are 
waiting for election until the income is 
sufficient. Four female pensioners have died 
within the past year; one man and one 
woman have been elected. The Committee 
strongly expresses its gratitude to the President, 
Mr. Basil P. Ellis, for the lively interest he 
takes in the transactions of the Institution, 
and for his determination to get very liberal 
contributions to the Charity. It also offers 
its thanks to the stewards of the annual 
dinner, and to the Honorary Auditors for their 
services. The Committee has further the 
pleasure to announce that Mr. John Mowlem 
Burt, J.P., D.L., has accepted the President- 
ship for the ensuing year, and will preside at 
the annual dinner on November 7th next, in the 
Hall of the Worshipful Company of Carpenters, 
London Wall. On the motion of Mr. Thomas 
Stirling, seconded by Mr. Goslett, the report 
and balance-sheet were unanimously adopted. 
Mr. Plucknett proposed a cordial vote of thanks 
to the outgoing President for his exertions in 
aid of the Institution during the past twelve 


months. Mr. Stirling seconded the motion, 
which was carried by acclamation. The 
President returned thanks, and said that 


he was pleased he had been able to do some- 
thing for the charity. The success which had 
already attended the movement for increasing 
the number of subscribers was largely due to 
Major Brutton, who had been most assiduous 
in calling upon those who were likely to help. 
Votes of thanks were also passed to the Vice- 
Presidents and Trustees, to the Hon. Treasurer 
(Mr. Plucknett), who was re-elected, and to the 
Hon. Auditors. The retiring members of Com- 
mittee were also reappointed, with the addition 
of Mr. Ellis. On the motion of the President, 
Mr. John Mowlem Burt, J.P., D.L., was elected 
President for the ensuing year. 


A motion has been laid on the table of the 
Paris Municipal Council to erect on one of the 
public squares of the capital a Statue of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Itis most likely that the motion 
will be carried without opposition, and that a 
Monument will be erected to the discoverer of 
the laws of gravitation near the Monument to 
the author of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 


was 


Trade and Commerce. 


Edison and Swan United Electric 
Light Company.—In moving the adoption of 
the report to- 30th June last, at the annual 
meeting of this Company held at Cannon Street 
Hotel last week, Mr. J. S. Forbes said they had 


been subjected to severe competition since their 


patents expired last year. The profit, how- 
ever, for the year had amounted to £25,876, and 
after payment of interest on debenture stock 
there was £21,376 left. An interim dividend at 
the rate of 5 per cent. had been paid for the “ 
first six months of the year, and a similar one 
now recommended, carrying forward 
£3,702. More business, had been done but the 
amount of profit accrued was smaller in con- 
sequence of reduced prices. The Earl of 
Lichfield seconded the adoption of the report, — 
which was carried. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should 
be sent to “The Editor.” No results of 
tenders can be accepted unless they contain 
the name of the Architect or Surveyor for 
the work. 

BarRNSLEY.—Accepted for the erection of five houses, &c., 
Old Mill-lane, for Mr. William Foulstone. Messrs. Senior 


and Clegg, architects, 15, Regent-street, Barnsley. Quantities 
by architects :— 


Taylor, E. R., Barnsley, masonry £860 0 0 
Duncan and Jones, Ardsley, near 

Barnsley, joinery ... ~de *o 310 0 O 
Ashworth, H., Barnsley, plumbing ... 43 0 0 
Marshall, T., Barnsley, plastering ... 8r 0 o 
Fleming, M., Barnsley, slating ie 64 0 0 
Beaumont Bros., Barnsley, painting... ty Pap eX) 5 


BarnsLEY.—For the erection of three houses, &c., 
Fitzwilliam-street, Hoyland-common, for Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. W. J. Sykes, architect, Hoyland, near Barnsley :— 

Hogue, M. A., Hoyland-common, near 
Barnsley* _ ... hae oe wa. 547 10, 70 
* For the whole of the works. 


BRENTFORD.—For the erection of Public Baths, Clitden- 
road, for the District Council :— 


Godson and Sons £6,077 0 oO 
Higgs 6,075 0 oO 
Hansen ... tar 5,051 0 oO 
Hughes; R. N.... 5.437 0 0 
Ford and Sons... 5,346 0 O 
Bloomer, John 4,999 0 oO 
Ball, John 2 mia ee 4,904 2 4 
Barnes, James, Brentford * ... 4,850 0 0 


* Accepted. 


Bristot —For the execution of street works under the 
Private Street.Works’ Act, 1892, for the St. George Urban 
District Council. Mr. T. L. Lewis, surveyor, Parochial 
Offices, St, George, near Bristol. 

Thomas and Webb* .., £3,102 
Martin, Frederick} ae aoe 138-0 0 Z 

* For Gratitude-road, Co-operation-road, St. Mark’s-grove, — 
Graham-road, Callybrook-street, Victoria-road, Heber-street, 
Bellevue-road, Brighton Park, Hanover-street, Nicholas- 
road, Beaconsfield-10ad, Salisbury-street. 

} Victoria Park. Two mile hill. 


BristToL.—F or the excavation and construction of lake, &c., 
St. George, for the Urban District Council. Mr. T. L. Lewis, 
engineer and surveyor, Parochial Offices, St. George, Bristol. 
Quantities by the engineer :— 


Stone; J. Ee 2)... % - £4,222 19 10! 
Williams, John 2,466 13 2 
Wilkins, G. H. 2,369 1 4 
Lloyd and Powell 2,215 9 UF 
Thomas and Webb 1,739 15 5 
Jones, George ... oes ask 1,732 26527 
Martin, Fredk., St. George * 1,450 9 6! 


[Engineer's estimate, £2,061.) 
* Accepted. 


BusHey (Herts).—For new photo-etching works, for 
Messrs. André and Sleigh, Limited. Messrs. J. E. K. and J. P. 
Cutts, architects, 34, Maiden-lane, Covent Garden :— 


Miskin, C. — ... $4,488 0 0 
Judge, W. 4,280 0 0 
Darvill, J. 2x 4,123 0°0 
Turner, T., Ltd. 4,061 0 0 
Brightman, C. .. 3,795 9 O 
Clifford and Gough 31705: (O90 


CarpirF.—For the erection of fireproof ‘warehouses, 
Tunnel-court, for Mr. J. J. Lewis. Mr. David C, Salmond, 
C.E., architect, 7, Windsor-place, Cardiff. Quantities by 
architect :— 


Waterman, T.R. ... £3313 5 2 
Cox, R., and Bardo ... 3,197 0 O 
Shepton, S., and Son 3,160 0 O 
Keene and Wells 3,158 0 O 
Davies, D. J. ... 3,100 0 O 
Allan, James ... 3,100 0 O 
Davies, David... 3,080 0 oO 
“Gibbon, Henry we <o 3,000 0 0 
Venning, J. H. ws ore ate 2,968 5 I 
Scott and Williams ... eee des~ 2,040 158 
Gibson, John ... ny, 2,916 0 Oo 
Evans, E. R., and Bros. 2,895 8 oOo 
Turner, E., and Sons... 3 ° 


a nee 2,888 o 
[AIL of Cardiff] Si 


CotcHEsTER.—For building Catholic Schoois in: Priory- _ 
street. Mr. W. Scargill, architect :— 7 . 

Diss, Alfred (accepted conditionally) £1,300 0 Oo 
Boundary wall to above. 4 


Wiles (accepted conditionally) 44.0 0 


-pavement, London, E.C, :— 
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BurTon-on-TRENT.—For the erection of a sixty-quarter 
malting in Wood-street, for Messrs. R. Peach and Co. Mr. 
R. Stevenson, architect, Imperial chambers, Burton-on-Trent. 
Quantities by the architect :— 


Wood and Tron and 
Concrete Concrete 
Floors. Floors. 
Chamberlain Bros £5,428 0 o £5,349; 0. 0 
Kennard, Geo, 0s 5,330 OO" -O 5,449 0 0 
Hunter, J.andJ. ... 5,300 0 0 5,305 0 O 
saelke and Slater, 
erby aes tty 5,250. 0.0 5,325 0 0 
Hodges, Geo, » 5,228 0 O 5,284 0 O 
Kershaw, R.... ane. S900 20.70 53335 0 O 
Stevenson, W. A. ©... 5,198 0 o 5,260 0 O 
Lowe, T. and Sons... 5,170 0 oO 5,240 0 O 
Edwards, Henry* ... 5,106 10 o 5,249 0 O 
{Rest of Burton-on-Trent], 
* Accepted. 


CRICKHOWELL (WALES).—For the erection of a villa- 
residence; near Llangattock Wharf, for-Mr.-Wm. Thomas 
and. Mr, John Richards. Mr. John Vaughan Richards, 
architect, Llangattock, Crickhowell. . Quantities by archi- 
tects 


Jones, T., and Sons £486 10 oO 
Morgan; Thomas AD ans 470 0 0 
Griffiths, George, Crickhowell*- 378 10 oO 


* Accepted, 


Dariincton.—Accepted for additions to the Training 
College, for the Committee of the Training College. Mr, 
Pritchett, architect, 24, High-row, Darlington, 
Quantities by the architect :— 

Slougill, H., Darlington, brick, stone, 


and plaster work io 20 ww» £620 3 7 
Atkinson, J., and Son, West Hartle- 

pool, slating ... eae mae feo 7515 oO 
Renshaw, J., Darlington, carpentry 

and joinery ave ie — 305 0 Oo 
Lishman, T., Darlington, plumbing 

and glazing... <6 “05 I05 0 0 
Metcalfe, T., Darlington, painting 17 125.0 
School Furnishing Co., Darlington, 

science fittings Ar one 128 15 oOo 


Dunpver.—Accepte1 for additions to the Royal Asylum: 
Mr. T. S. Robertson, architect, St. Andrew’s-buildings) 
Seagate, Dundee :— 
Bruce, John, Lochee, masonry, 
Morrison, Joha, Lochee, joinery. 
Brown, David, Dundee, plumbing, 
Buttar, Andrew, Dundee, slating. 

_ Labrine, James, Dundee, plastering. 
Lindsay and Scott, Dundee, glazing, 
Nicoll, G. H.,and Co., Dundee, tile laying. 
Beath and Keay, Dundee, steel beams. 
Total, £3,600. 


GLoucesTER.—For the erection of a sanitary depot, &c., 
Seymour-road, for the Corporation. Mr. R. Read, C.E., 
City Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. Quantities by Mr. F, 
E, Godwin, Heathville-road, Gloucester :— 


Forse, Hy A. 2. ae we ~~ £6,335 0 O 
Wilkins, G. H.,and Co... 58 6,300 0 o 
King, Alfd., and Sons aod ane 6,298 oO oO 
Bowers, Wm., and Co, age 5:791 18 4 
Jones, D. C., and Co. ery aoe 59785 15-10 
Gurney Bros., Gloucester (accepted) 5,677, 0 oO 


GopaLminc.—For proposed new house, Holloway-Hill, 
Godalming, Surrey, for Mr. Stephen Day. Messrs. Welman 
and Street, architects, Godalming and Guildford, Surrey. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. Henry Theobald, 48, Finsbury- 


Higglett and Hammond R 
Tompsett and Kingham... rae 1,940 
Humphreys... age vas 
Fiorn 2. ae 
Harris and Son a ous 
Mitchell Bros.... rs ste aad 1,665 
Milton (accepted) 1. |... xh 1,660 o 
GRANTHAM.—F or the erection of citadel buildings, London- 
road, for the Salvation Army. Mr. Alex. Gordon, architect, 
tor, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, :— 


Leal 
re) 
a 
° 
©eo0000 
©o00000 


Guttridge, J... $2,189 0 0 
Hockley and Son 1725, 5° 0 
Burrows, H., and Sons 1,697 10 o 
Smith, J. J., and Co.... 1,550 0 O 
Morgan, T. _... or 1,531 14 8 
Hipwell, Solden sy 1,520 0 O 
Walker Bros, and Parks 1,500 O oO 
Rhodes Bros. ... Ep 1,475 0 O 


GuILprorp.—F or drainage of twenty-three houses in 
Pannell's-terrace, Chertsey-street, Guildford, for Mr. Frederick 


Ballard. Mr. A. J. Sturges, architect and surveyor, High- 
street chambers, Guildford :— 
May, P. C. nteMieaiaee #623 0 o 
Higlett and Hammond... 575 0 O 
Stanley, Ellis... ih 558 0 Oo 
Smith, Robert ... mae we are 508 o Oo 
Cunliffe, W., Kingston-upon-Thames* 420.0 0 


* Accepted subject to modification. 


Hanvey (Starrs.).—For the erection of school buildings, 
Cauldon-road, for the School Board. Mr. E. E. Scrivener, 
architect, Howard-place, Hanley. Quantities by architect :— 


Whitfield, Wm, £3,959 0 0 
Godwin,T. ... oe are es 3,935 II oO 
Bennett, N. sax See te 3,858 0 0 
Bagnall, J. ave ae are aes 3,791 10 O 
Cornes, C. ae aes * re 3,775 0 0 
Embrey, H, P..., nee 3,700 9 O 
Cooke, Wm. ... sve ase mas 3,690 0 O 
Ellis, G., Hanley (accepted) see 3,680 0 0 


HicuwortH (WIvTs).—For the erection of school build- 
ings, for the School Board. Messrs. Bishop and Pritchett, 


architects, Regent-circus, Swindon. Quantities by the 

architects :— 
Wheeler, W. A. ana cae 44,760 0 oO 
Webb, J. ae pe iva 4,520 0 O 
Wiltshire, G. ... ane Hy 4,496 0 oO 
Barrett,;T.75, ... oe “ks a 4,493 0 O 
Williams, C. ... ae aA os 4,469 17. 0 
Williams, J.. ... es ft os 4,396 0 Oo 
Thomas, J., Highworth (accepted) 4,230 0 O 


Hitrcuin.—For building a house in Highbury-gardens, 


Hitchin, for- Mr. Walter Whiting. Mr. Ellis Raves, 
architect, Welwyn, Herts :— 
Foster, M. Hs is £845 0 O 
Wilmott, J. (accepted)... 745-90 0 


Huti.—Accepted for the erection of five houses and dairy 
farms, Sutton. Messrs. Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, archi- 
tects, Albert-chambers, 11, Carr-lane, Hull :— 

Good, Edward, Hull ... so £2,080 0 0 


Huti.—Accepted for the erection of residence, on the 
Spring Bank. Messrs. Freeman, Son, and Gaskell, archi- 
tects, 11, Carr-lane, Hull :— 

Robinson, D.R., Hull... £568 19 oO 


KINTORE (ABERDEENSHIRE).—For additions to school 
buildings. Messrs. Ellisand Wilson, architects, 1814, Union- 
street, Aberdeen :— 

Smith, John, Kintore, building. 
Craig, A. H., Kintore, carpentry. 
Mitchell, Geo., Inverurie, slating. 

Moir, Robert, Inverurie, plastering. 
Grant, G., and Son, painting. 
Laing, Jas., and Son, plumbing. 
Total £515 14s... 


LianpiLo (WaLES).—For the erection of a school-house, 


Gwaun-cae-Gurwen, for the Building Committee. Mr. J. W. 
Jones, architect, Gwily House, Llandilo:— 
Thomas and Steaphans i 4374 13 0 
Thomas, David ... ay 370 0 O 
Walters Bros. ... “16 mad 310 18 oO 
Williams, Jno., Gwmgors, Gwaun-cae- 
Gurwen (accepted) ... ae 286 16 o 


Lonpon.—For new drainage works and repairs at Wey- 
mouth-terrace, Hackney-road, for Messrs. Masters Bros. 
Messrs. W. Bradbear and Co., architects, Canonbury Station, 
N . 


Thomerson and Son Re <n, sf 108. IOSrO 
Steel; W..<.. 288 = ate ag 117 9 0 
Poole, W. 5 110 13 O 


Lonpon.—For new drainage works and repairsat Grosvenor 
House, Canonbury. Messrs, Bradbear and Co., architects, 
Canonbury Station, N. :— 


Barker, G. a, £195 >0 -O 
Steel, W. ... 193 0 O 
Smith, T. P. -185 0 oO 


Lonpon.—For the erection of shops and granary, at 
Dulwich, for Mr. Thos. King. Messrs. W. Bradbear and Co., 
architects, Canonbury Station, N. :— 


Courtney and Fairbairn £3,307 0-0 
Welsh and Son 2,961 0 Oo 
Thomerson and Son ... 2,692 0 O 
Steel a ar os 2,612 © oO 
Barker ... = Re wat Fa 2,320 0 O 
Simpson and Cove 1,988 0 0 
Hood .,, ovo ane 1,785 0 0 


Lonpon.—For alterations and additions at 8, England’s- 
lane, N.W., for Messrs. French and Co. Mr. John Moir 
Kennard, architect, 13, Railway-approach, London Bridge :— 


Lamble, S.andR.  ... 41,117 0 O 
Pritchard and Kennic 1,073 © Oo 
Gould ... ise ee pe 999 0 O 
Lascelles axe a 7 975 0 0 
Sumner and Co., Limited 898 0 oO 


Lonpon.—For alterations and additions to the “Lord 
Raglan” Tavern, Wandsworth-road, for Mr. H. T. Fowler. 
Mr. Thomas Milbourn, architect, 12, Beaulieu Villas; Fins- 


bury-park :— 
Lovejoy... oh 2,500 O O 
Lathey Bros. ... 2,370 0 O 
Spencer and Co, 2,150 0 0 
Beer and Gash... ot 2,097 0 O 
Turtle and Appleton... 1,990 0 Oo 
Anley ... ova San. 1,976 0 oO 
Walker... 1,850 0 0 


Lonpon.—F or providing additional urinal accommodation 
for the Finance Department in the rear of the head office of 
the School Board for London, and for other work, Mr. T. 
J. Bailey, architect :— 


Davis Bros. | ... at ae we £1,330-0 0 
Hornett, W. ... 947 0 O 
Downs, W._... 637 0 oO 
Lily and Lily, Ltd. 529 0 O 
Marchant and Hirst ... ae ae 520 0 0 
Nightingale, B. E., Albert Embank- 

ment*.,. er ° oO 


caver Bae Rey 493 
*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 
Lonpon.—For taking down five partitions and providing 

and fixing eight new partitions in the boys’ and girl’s de- 

partments of the Tennyson-street School, Battersea, and for 


other works, for the School Board for London, Mr, T. J. 

Bailey, architect :— 
Marsland, J. sae £800 0 Oo 
Hammond, W.... as 705 @ o 
Holloway Bros. ... ee 703 0 O 
Lathey Bros, aay 699 0 Oo 
Garrett and:Son... 664 0 © 
Goad, W.°V. 642 0 O 
Downs, W. 610 © Oo 
Peacock Bros. 582 0 Oo 


Higgs, F. and H. E., ‘Loughborough 
Junction* re “8 aes = 560 0 Oo 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For alterations, repairs, and fittings at the 
‘Warburton Arms” public-house, Mare-street, Hackney, 
N.E., for Messrs. Holt and Co, Mr. Fred. A. Ashton, 
architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. :— 


SR Fittings, Total, 
Maddison, W. J. £1,470 £485 £1,955 0 oO 
Shurmur, W. 1,377 495 1,872 0 0 
Watson, W. ... 1,185 577 1,762 0 oO 
Cocks, J. and H, 1,167 565 1,732 0 O 
Hearle & Farrow 1,149 548 1,697 0 o 


JOHN BENNETT, 22, Guilford Street, London, W.C. 
GRANITE, MARBLE, MOSAIC & TILE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


WORKS: 


METLAL: 


ASEMEN TS of| Hope tutta 


‘every. cleseripiton. 


[A99-ROFING 


Shelley: B@s-&-Hopes-Pulénig] 


1,19 & 20, BRUNSWICK MEWS, W.C. 


ay5) 


L 
! SE 
| & BIRMINGHAM 
OND C 19:Kino-Sr 
LONDON ‘Ch ecipsice. 
IMAN Sos . 
—CHESTER 9 Rxchanse 


Sr iCrEs. 


2% or 3 inch PRESSED BRICKS 
Cheaper & Better than STOCKS. 


LESS LABOUR, LESS MORTAR, STRONGER WORK; ALSO GREATER RESISTANCE TO FIRE & WATER. 


Low Quotations for Truck Loads of Three Thousand to any London or 


Country Railway 


Station. 


A. W. ITTER, Brick Manufacturer, Fletton House, PETERBOROUGH. 


Brickworks and 


Railway Siding on Great Eastern Railway. 


“ECLIPSE” PATENT GLAZING. 


The only Absolutely Imperishable Glazing. 


Extensively used during the last fourteen 
Companies and Corporations, 


years for H.M. Government, the principal Railway 
and for all kinds of Buildings in all parts. 
MODELS AND ALL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


 MELLOWES & C0. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Works, SHEFFIELD, LONDON, 24, Bishopsgate St. Without, E.C. 


Telegraphic Addresses— EcuipseE," SHEFFIELD, MELLowes,” Lonpon, 


ERS 


Dorset 
Dorsel 


ole] 
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ROBT. ADAMS, 67, Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


These marvellous 
Double and Single 
Action, Silent, 
Adjustable, and 
Self Compensating 


SPRING 
INGES 


longer and work better 


Guaranteed to last Fig. 1 (Silent). 


A Double-Action 


than any hitherto Spring Hinge 


oe ieee MAB ee which opens to and 
CAN BE FITTED TO closes from the angle 
ANY DOOR. of 135° 


i 
He iS ml j= 


Lonpon.—For providing and fixing a complete system of 
low pressure hot water apparatus for warming the whole of 
the Amberley-road ‘School, Harrow-road, for the School 
Board for London :— 


Gray, Jo: ae aes £457 0 O 
Fraser, J. and Son 6 Ke 442 0 0 
Clarke, J. F., and Sons... 428 0 Oo 
Purcell and Nobbs re 423 0 0 
Cannon,!W. G., and Sons 4237010 
May, J. ‘and F. ... 412 0 O 
Vaughan and Brown, Lid. 388 0 Oo 


Potter, wa? and Sons, Ltd., *Oxford- 
street* 369 0 O 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For providing and fixing hot-water coils and a 
boiler jat the Eglinton-road School, Plumstead, for the 
School Board for London. se As es Bailey, architect :— 


Russell and Co. . 398 Oo oO 
Maguire and Son. 384. 7 0 
Vaughan and Brown, Ltd. 350 0 O 
Fraser,-J., and Son oe 347 0 O 
Cannon, Ww. G., and Sons 342 10 O 
Comyn Ching and Co. . 337.0 O 


Clarke, J. ty oe Sons, Moorgate- 
street* ... 12 ° 


3 
* Recommended for. acceptance by the Works Committee, 


° 


Lonpon.—For the erection of an orphanage (St. Pancras 
Female Orphanage), for the Governors Mr. H. H. 
Bridgman, architect, 42, Poultry, E.C. _ Quantities by Mr. 
S. G. Goss, 16, John-street, Bedford-row :— 


Higgs and Hill ; £6,234 0 0 
Patman and Fotheringham . 6,026 0 oO 
, Nightingale, B. E. 5,993 9 0 
Perry and Co.’. 5,899 0 O 
Lawrence, E. » and Sons 5850 0 O 
Boyce, T. 5,800 0 O 
Vernall, Danes and Co. 5,797 0 O 
Simpson and Son 5,704 0 O 
Williams, Howell a: 5,687.0 0 
Gregar ... ox 5,487 0 o 
Toms =s.: 5.449 0 O 
Wall 5,391 0 O 
Scrivener 5,338 0 Oo 
Richardson £315 20.40 
Lamble 59249 0 O 


Lonpon.—For the erection of additional class-room to the 
infants’ department of the West Ham Parish Schools, for the 


Rey. R. Arnold Pelly, M.A., and managers. Messrs, 

Newman and Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
‘Cheffins ee ae £315 oo 
Reed and Son .., 309 0 O 
Bishop and Webb 27 5a tO 
;Scott 7 273 0 O 
‘Hosking ... 238 0 O 
‘North Bros. 22755010 


Lonpon.—For converting the building in Thames-street, 
Limehouse, at present used by the boys (which provides 
accommodation for 480 children), and for erecting a new 
department for boys, to accommodate 384 children, and for 


other work, for the School Board for London. Mr. a's 

Bailey, architect :— 
\Gregar, W., and Son £17,986 0 o 
‘Reed, A., and Son 16,581 0 oO 
iLongley, J., and Co, 16,412 0 0 
Shillitoe, J., and Son 16,250 0 O 
‘Dabbs, W. M. a 16,073 0 O 
Shurmur, W. 15,620 0 oO 
Lawrance, E., and Sons 15,465 0 oO 
Treasure and Son 15,255 10 O 
Patrick, J.and M. ... AN: ans 15,151. 0.00 
Roberts, L. H. and R. ae ase nee Come) 
Cox, C., Hackney* .. oO 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works. Coun 


Lonpon.—For over-hauling the heating, cooking and 
Laundry apparatus ‘at the Highbury- grove Truant School, 
for the School Board for London :— 


Fraser, J., and Son are £296 0 0 
Potter, T., and Sons, Ltd. 255 0 O 
May, J. and F, ss. 185 0 0 
Clarke, J. F., and Sons... 159 0 O 


Benham and ‘Sons, Limited, Wigmore- 
street, W." 25, 156 10 oO 
1) Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


Lonpon.—For providing and fixing glazed sliding parti- 
tions in the girls and infants’ departments of the Laxon- 


street Schools, Bermondsey, for the School Board for 
London :— 


Johnson and Co.... £230 0 0 
Leeks and Hooker 2701010 
Marsland, J. , a ie (ome) 
Downs, W. , Walworth- road’... oOo 


+Recommended for acceptance by the Works EG sen aaitees 


Lonpon.—For the enlargement of the Marsh-lane School, 
East Greenwich, by 384 places, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
Holt, W.,and Sons . 43;774-.0 0 
Reed, A.,and Son... 3,640 0 O 
Higgs, F., and H. F.... 3,558 0 O 
Nightingale, B. E. . 3,386 .0 O 
Smith, J.,and Sons 3)278 30 _O 
Kirk and Randall... 3,198 0 O 

Mid-Kent Building and d Contracting 
Works, Ltd... 3,160 0 O 
Shillitoe, J., and Son.. 2,950 a oO 


Proctor, E., Woolwich*  ... x 2,750 0 O 
%* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For erecting offices for all departments of the 
Latimer-road School, Notting Hill, and also for providing a 
new system of drainage for the whole school, with the 
exception of the cookery centre, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
Yerbury, R. A., and Sons. ... ison hl 257 ONO 
Parker, G. wes ace 1,499. 0 O 
McCormick and Sons... 1,478 0 Oo 
Triggs, E. Si 1,410 0 O 
Nightingale, B. E. 1,376 0 0 
Lyford; G:1_... os 58 aa 1,364 0 0 
Polden, S. : at ahs atte 1,360 17 0 
Cow ley and Drake... 1,295 0 O 

Vernall, Danes, and Co., 12, “Albany- 
street # 1,253,070 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For the enlargement of the Lombard-wall 
School, Charlton, by 336 places, for the School Board for 


London. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 
Nightingale, B. E. ... = £11,733 0 0 
Smith, J., and Sons.. 11,579 0 O 
Cox, Gy seo 11,534 0 O 
Reed, A.and Son {1,513 10 20 
Downs, W. 11,460 0 O 
Longley, J., and Cou II,402 0 0 
Patrick, J. and M. .. 10,884 0 0 
Shillitoe, J., and Son 10,835 0 oO 
Kirk and Randall a 10 eet oo 
Treasure and'Son, Harringay* 10,053 0 oO 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Moonie 


LADDERS, BARROWS, STEPS, 
TRESTLES, SCAFFOLDING, 
For Sale or Hire. 


J. BATCHELAR & CO, 
48, HAMMERSMITH ROAD, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR * 


SLATING AND TILING, 


To be Executed by Contract in any part 
of ENGLAND. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Palmerston, 


And other description of Slates ready for immediate 
delivery to any Railway Station. 


Applications for Prices, &c., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Bethnal Green, London, E. 


Fig. 3 is the new THE FIRST 
Single Action Spring. SPRINGS EVER 
It opens to and closes PRODUCED WITH 
from the angle of 180°: THESE GREAT 

i.e., “ wide back.” ADVANTAGES. 


Fz: Lonpon.—For forming a boiler room in connection with 
the new system of heating apparatus about to be provided at 
the Great College-street School, Camden Town, and for 


other works, for the School Board for London. Mr. T. J. 

Bailey, architect :— 
Vernall, Danes and Co. £395 0 O 
Yerbury, R. A., and Sons 358 0 Oo 
Cowley and Drake 355 0 O 
Ballard, W. T. ... 344 5 O 
Sparks, A.M. ... 334 0 0 
Marchant and Hirst ... 313 0 O 
Kirby and Chase, Hornsey-road* 278 0 O 


* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee, 


Lonpon.—For taking down two partitions on the first nad | 
second floors of the Holden-street School, Battersea, and for 
providing four new partitions in lieu thereof, for the School 
Board for London. Mr, T. J. prs architect :— 


Hammond, W. £4140 0 
Holloway Bros. . 397 0 O 
Lathey Bros. ... 375 0 O 
Williams, R. E., and Sons 320 0 0 
Downs, Ww. 315 0 O 
Garrett, Jey and. Son, Ola “Town, 


Clapham * fe 23 fo) 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works ee Bens 


° 


Lonpon.—For taking down and rebuilding walls, gate- 
ways, &c., at the Waller-road School, Hatcham, for the 
School Board for London, Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

Mid-Kent Building and Contracting 


Works, Ltd. ae £368 0 Oo 
Oldman, J. and A. tac ah 305 0 O 
Akers, W., and Co. d nae 292 0 O 
Bowyer, J. and C, as 4 254 0 0 
Frampton, J... me A 249 0 O 
Nightingale, B. E. B33 os [ome) 
Leney, H., Penge* oo 


20 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Comaien 


Lonpon.—For the erection of a school on the site 
Faraday-street, Portland-street, Walworth, to provide accom- 
modation for 894 children, for the School Board for London. 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Patrick, J. and M £15,925 0 .0 
Miskin, C. 15,900 0 O 
Marsland, J. . 15,455. 0 O 
Downs, WwW, 15,350 0 a 
Smith, J., and Sons .. 15,260 0 0 
Wallis, G. E., and Sons 15,133 0 Qa 


Charteris, D., Page-street, West- : 
minster* 4,978 5 1 
* Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For dividing two large class-rooms in the boys’ 
and girls’ departments of the “ Victoria” Schools, Starch- 
green, into four rooms, for the School Board for London :— 


Clifton, H. C. £160 0 @ 
Chinchen, F. T... 157 0 0 
Polden, S. 140 0 0 
Cowley and Drake 137 10 0 
Lyford, G. os 1272+ OO 
Neal, G, Chilworth-street, Ws 105 0 O 


*Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committee. 


Lonpon.—For providing new lavatories in the infants’ 
department of the Boundary-lane School, Camberwell, for 
the School Board for London :— 


Davis Bros. 4194 10 O 
Parker, G. 185 0 0 
Mitchell and Cais: 150 0 O 
Goad, Wr V oj «ose 149 0 0 
Marshall, R, A. . 147 0 0 
Marsland, J., Walworth* 118 0 O 
#Recommended for acceptance by the Works Committ 


Lonpon.—For interior and exterior painting at the 
Richard-street Schools, Liverpool-road, for the School Board 
for London, 


Dearing and Sons 4542 0 0 
Vernall, Danes and Co. 517 0 0 
McCormick and Sons ... 445 0 O 
Riley, J., 40, North-street, N. * 386 2 0 
Morrison and Goodwin cos aes 270 10 O 
Rowe, G. H. a ane 263 0 © 
* Accepted. 
Lonpon.—For alterations to the ‘“‘ Harry” Tavern, 


Bromley, E. Messrs. C. Foulsham and Herbert Riches, ~ 
architects, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C.,and Bromley-by-Bow, =e — 


Oldrey and Sons 41,315 0 

Robey, J. T. aS 1,208 0 
Brown and Kruze ... aa 1,152 oe) 
Osborn, T., and Sons.. <F are 999 0 oO 
Salt, S.. <4 5 954 0 O 
Ellis and Son (accepted) 914 0 0 
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